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”  Every  man  s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne  s  inheritance,  a  kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned." 

44  Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” — Diversions  of  Purley. 

“  Always  be  ready  to  speak  your  mind,  and  a  base  man  will  avoid  you." — William  Blake. 
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Fonts,  Leicestershire,  151 
Foreign  railways  and  English  rail-makers, 
746 

Fountain,  tho  Cavendish  memorial,  568 
Four  Middlesex  prisons,  348 
Free  Church,  Largs,  642,  701 
Free  libraries  :  Darlington,  699;  Wimble¬ 
don,  822 

Free  trade  and  fair  trade,  279 
French  polishing,  341 

Frescoes,  Mercers'  Company's  Chapel,  424 
Frost  and  building  materials,  550 
Fuel,  combustion  of,  667 
Fulham  Vestry-hall  competition,  852 
Funeral  customs  of  the  modern  Greeks,  748 
Fungus,  the,  known  as  dry  rot,  72 
Furniture  at  Inventions  Exhibition,  216, 
373 

GARDENS  and  playgrounds,  London,  177 
Gas-engines,  446 
Gasworks,  construction  of,  376 
Gateways,  Rothenburg,  496 
Geometry,  descriptive,  40,  74,  106,  139, 
173,  207,  240,  275,  308  ,  342,  377,  411,  447, 
482,  618,  654,  688,  627,  664,  702,  737,  773, 
806,  843 


German  engravers,  decorative  work  of, 
783,  816,  876 

Germany,  tenders  in,  890 
Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire  In¬ 
firmary,  118 

Glasgow  Underground  Railway,  659 
Glazed  quarries,  697,  634 
Gledhow  Hall,  bath-room,  86 
Gobelius  works,  the,  637 
Godwin,  Mr.  George,  on  the  late  Professor 
Donaldson,  212 

Gordon  dwellings,  Camberwell,  37 
Government  House,  Sandakan,  786 
Government  offices,  proposed  new,  451,  733 
Gower’e-walk  schools,  Whitechapel,  54 
Grammar  School,  Peterborough,  621 
Grants  of  arms,  historic,  52 
Grates  :  the  “As  you  like  it,”  661 ;  Boyle's 
ventilating,  480 

Greek:  costume,  736;  funeral  customs, 748 
Green  monument,  the,  Mentone,  822 
Grey  Friars,  tarewell  to,  492 
Growth  of  Brighton,  the,  111,  170, 174 
Guildford,  sewage  purification  at,  886 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  321 

HALLS  for  missions,  875 
Hampton  Court,  a  history  of,  116 
Handbook  for  works  managers,  340 
Hanwell  Castle,  251, 339 
Harbour  Gate,  Hoorn,  Holland,  716 
Harbour  works  in  Scotland,  734 
Hardening  of  plaster,  the,  355 
Harvard  Law  Schools,  858 
Harvey's  patent  screws,  273 
Hastings,  Mentone  mansions,  271 
Hatchett’s  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  750 
Healthy  and  unhealthy  dwellings,  341 
Hedges,  K.,  on  fiie-risks  from  electrio 
lighting,  660 

High  School,  Dunfermline,  697,  735 
Hindley,  library  and  museum,  767 
Historio  grants  of  arms,  52 
History:  of  the  Corporation  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  341 ;  of  the  fungus  known  as  dry 
rot,  72 ;  of  Hampton  Court,  116 ;  of 
Norfolk,  a,  747 
Holborn  Union  offices,  822 
Hosienabad  clock  tower,  Lucknow,  170 
Hospitals  :  Cancer,  Brompton,  424  ; 
Jaffray,  Birmingham,  786  ;  Santa  Cruz, 
Toledo,  356 

Hot-water  supply  to  blocks  of  buildings,  513 
Hotel :  design  for  a,  220;  Hatchett’s,  760; 

Victoria,  Manchester,  136 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  637,  781 
House-connexions  and  drainage,  803 
House  of  Detention,  Clerkenwell,  348 
House  and  studio  for  Mr.  Macwhirtcr,  496 
Houses  :  design  for  a,  911  ;  Elizabethan, 
at  Darlington,  649;  Knutsford,  460; 
Rickettswood,  near  Reigate,  118 ;  at 
Scarborough,  632  ;  Sutton  Valence,  912  ; 
Weetwood,  near  Leeds,  750;  Wimbledon 
Common,  288 

Hull  Royal  Infirmary,  641 
Human  figure,  proportion  of  tho.  742,  778 
Hutton’s  Handbook  for  Works  Managers, 
340 

Hutton’s  “Literary  Landmarks  of 
London,"  386 

Hyde  Schools,  Fordingbridge,  769 
“Hyde  Park  Mansions,”  632,  628 
Hydraulic  :  machinery,  206  ;  riveters,  60 ; 
works,  709 

Hygiene  of  schools  and  school  life,  340 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Barry’s  designs  for 
completing,  54 

Housing  of  the  working  classes,  117 
Hove  sea-defence  works,  353,  408 

IMPROVEMENT  cf  the  Strand,  911 
Improvement  in  screws,  273 
Independent  Church,  Stand,  875 
Indian  hydraulic  works,  709 
Infirmary :  Champion  Hill,  37 ;  Glamor¬ 
ganshire  and  Monmouthshire,  118 ;  Hull, 
641 

Ingestre  Hall :  over-mantel,  621 
Iuland  navigation,  415 
Inspection,  sanitary,  623 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  ArcLitects : 
proposed  new  Charter,  178,  693,  777 ; 
list  of  books  for  architectural  students, 
707,  741 

Instruction  in  drawing  in  elementary 
Bchools,  82 

Instrument,  a  new,  for  surveying,  408 
Inventions  and  how  to  patent  them,  917 
Inventions  Exhibition :  awards  to  exhi¬ 
bitors,  241,  272,  310,  343,  628,  700,  803 ; 
combined  mixing  and  grinding  appa¬ 
ratus,  104 ;  electrical  appliances,  494 ; 
furniture,  by  the  Century  Guild,  216; 
hydraulic  riveters,  60;  machine  tools, 
60;  Mekarski  tram-car,  36;  miscel¬ 
laneous  exhibits,  516;  pumping  machi¬ 
nery,  103;  a  sixteenth-century  room, 
373  ;  stone-working  machinery,  352 ; 
West’s  independent  scaffold,  320;  wood¬ 
working  machinery,  661 
Iron  :  as  a  deodorant  of  sewage,  313  ;  pro¬ 
tection  of,  from  rust,  694;  railings,  666; 
strength  of,  632 
Ironwork,  wrought,  786,913 
Irrigation  and  canals,  709 
Italian :  Renaissance  cabinet,  86 ;  wood¬ 
work  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  564 

JAFFRAY  Hospital,  Birmingham,  786 
Jamaica  Coffee-house  and  Tavern,  390 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  window,  10,  118 

KENSINGTON:  Agricultural  Hall,  137, 
460,  520,  591 ;  Museum,  664 
King’s  Cliffe,  628 
King’s  Sutton  Church,  250 
Kirby  Hall,  628 
Knutsford,  house  at,  460 
Kudat  Church,  Borneo,  64 

LA  GRANJA,  420 
Labourers’  cottages,  641,  642 


Lambeth  Palace,  altar-cloth  at,  641 
Largs  Free  Church,  642,  704 
Lavatory,  a  new,  617 
Law  of  light,  the,  747 

Law  relating  to  building,  building  leases, 
and  contracts,  409 
Law  Courts,  new,  Brussels,  10 
Laying  water-mains,  812 
Lea,  pollution  of  the,  313,  347 
Lectures  on  ambulance  work,  341 
Lee,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  crooks  and  croziers,  80 
Leeds,  the  Yorkshire  College,  136 
Leicester,  sanitary  exhibition  at,  416,  423 
Leicestershire  fonts,  151 
Lesmurdie,  Elgin,  668 
Letters  from  Paris,  7,  149,  317,  455,  637, 
781 

Leyland  Free  Library,  Hindley,  767 
Libraries:  Darlington,  699;  Hindley,  767; 

Wimbledon,  822 
Light,  the  law  of,  747 
Lighting  by  electricity,  494,  660 
Lime-street,  new  offices,  786 
Literature  of  sanitation,  743,  782 
Literary  landmarks  of  London,  386 
Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition,  350,  386 
Llanberis,  St.  Padarn  Church,  220 
Loam  as  a  sculptor’s  material,  4 
Local  Government  Board,  the,  514 
Locks,  Reynolds's  patent,  625 
London  :  gardens  and  playgrounds,  177 ; 
literary  landmarks  of,  386  ;  old,  etohinga 
of.  83 ;  sewage,  proposal  to  boat  away, 
273 ;  water,  849 
London  Bridge,  86 

London  custom  in  regard  to  light,  747 
London  Pavilion  Music  Hall,  911 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  South 
Kens-ngton,  716 

Lord  Salisbury’s  Bill  for  housing  the 
working-classes,  117 
Louvre,  the,  455,  637 
Lucca  Cathedral,  822 
Lucknow,  Hoseinabad  Clock-tower,  170 
Lymore  Hall,  621 

MACADAMISED  roads,  495 
Machine-tools,  Inventions  Exhibition,  60 
Machinery :  hydraulic,  206  ;  pumping,  at 
the  Inventions  Exhibition,  103;  for  work¬ 
ing  stone,  352,  519  ;  wood-working,  661 
Macwhirter,  Mr.,  studio  for,  496 
Magne,  the  late  M.,  1-19 
Mains,  water,  812 
Management  of  works,  340 
Manchester :  Autumn  Exhibition,  420  : 

Victoria  Hotel,  136;  water-supply,  631 
Manor-houses  :  Shutford,  339  ;  Woodcroft, 
527 

Mansions,  Hastings,  271 
Marble  as  a  sculptor’s  material,  46 
Marble  quarries  at  Carrara,  768 
Marseilles  main  drainage  scheme,  211 
Mason,  the,  who  built  St.  Paul’s,  355 
Master  Masons,  ordinances  as  to,  478 
Materials  :  sculptors’,  3, 46  ;  strength  of,  632 
Mdkareki  air-engine  tramway,  36 
Melrose  Abbey,  -489 
Memorial  to  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  568 
Memoriul  Theatre,  Stratford-on-Avon,  321 
Mentone  mansions,  Hastings,  271 
Mercers’  Company's  Chapel,  frescoes,  42-1 
Merulius  l aery  mans,  the,  72 
Metals  used  by  sculptors,  47 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  sale 
of  land,  593 

Metropolitan  railway  tunnel,  tho,  885 
Metropolitan  sewage  difficulty,  the,  273 
Micro-organisms  and  London  water,  849 
Middlesex  prisons,  four,  348 
Middleton  Cheney,  Northants,  186,  250 
Millbank  penitentiary,  348 
Miuehead  Church,  86 
Mission  Halls,  875 
Modelling  materials,  3,  46 
Modem  architecture,  classical  forms  in,  523 
“  Mont  Dore,”  the,  of  Bournemouth,  629 
Monuments:  to  Berlioz,  Paris,  317,  to  a 
celebrated  master-mason,  355  ;  to  Dela¬ 
croix,  781  ;  to  the  late  J.  R.  Green,  Men¬ 
tone,  822  ;  in  Old  8t.  Paul’s,  10;  in  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  286 
Moreton  Pinkney,  250 
Mosaic  pavement  at  Bignor,  487 
Musia-hall,  London  Pavilion,  911 
Music-rcoms,  216,  642 
Musde  do  Cluny,  317 
Museum,  Souih  Kensington,  664 
Museum  and  Library,  Hindley,  767 

NATIONAL  Agricultural  Hall,  Ken¬ 
sington,  137,  460,  591 
National  art  competition,  the,  150,  208 
Navigation,  inland,  416 
Nawarth  Castle,  390,  479 
Nebeirah,  pottery  from,  314 
Netley,  new  church  near,  641 
Newport  Town-hall,  Monmouthshire,  288 
Nice,  the  new  Municipal  Theatre,  387 
Non-acceptance  of  lowest  tender,  624 
Norfolk,  a  history  of,  747 
Norman  turret  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  820 
Northborough,  527 

Notes  :  in  Chester,  456  ;  from  Paris,  7,  149, 
317,  455,  637,  781 ;  in  Spain,  420 ;  round 
Stamford,  627 ;  on  sculptors’  materials, 
3,  46 

OAK  ROOM  originally  at  Nuremburg,  568 
Offices  :  Commercial  Union  Assnranoe, 
Dublin,  54;  design  for,  822  ;  Eastcheap, 
621;  Holborn  Union,  822  ;  Lime-street, 
786 ;  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  Pall 
Mall,  220,  276 

Offices  and  shops,  Sunderland,  356 
Old  London,  etchings  of,  83 
Old  St.  Paul’s,  monuments  in,  10 
Open  spaces,  London,  177 
Orders,  Provisional,  under  Public  Health 
Act,  318 

Ordinances,  ancient,  as  to  master-masons, 
478 

Overmantel,  Ingestre  Hall,  621 


PAISLEY  Baptist  Chapel  competition,  8, 

49,  186 

Palaces :  Hampton  Court,  116 ;  San  Ude- 
fonso,  420 

Palais  de  Justice,  Brussels,  10 
Pall  Mall,  Royal  Exchange  Assurance 
Offices,  220,  276 

Panel  in  alto-relief  by  Mr.  Tinworth,  64 
Pantheon,  portico  of,  697 
Paris  :  art  in,  455,  637,  781 ;  new  buildings. 
149,  317,  782;  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Montmartre,  8’;  Cluny  Museum, 
782  :  crematorium,  8 ;  death  of  M. 
Magne,  149 ;  death  of  M.  Schcenewerk, 
149;  Lcole  Centrale,  136;  Exhibition  da 
Travail,  637;  Gobelins,  637;  Hotel  de 
Ville,  8,  637,  781 ;  improvements,  317 ; 
industrial  crisis,  637 ;  Louvre,  455, 
637  ;  monument  to  Delacroix,  781 ; 
monument  to  Rousseau,  317  ;  Pantheon, 

8  ;  Porte  8t.  Denis,  149;  new  Post-office, 

8  ;  public  works  in,  465,  637,  782;  Salon, 

7,  86,  118,  149 ;  sculpture  at  the  Salon, 
86,  118,  317;  new  Sorbonne,  317;  new 
statues,  149,  317,  456,  781;  street  nomen¬ 
clature,  8  ;  vestiges  of  the  fete,  149 
Paris,  letters  from,  7,  149,  317,  455,  637,781 
“  Park,’’  Montgomeryshire,  604 
Parsonage-house,  Deddington,  339,  390 
Parthenon,  the  west  pediment,  452 
Past  and  present,  a  reverie,  887 
Pastoral  staff,  the,  80 
Pattern-making,  206 
Pavements,  Roman,  at  Bignor,  487 
Pavilion  Music-hall,  911 
Paving  for  carriage-ways,  495 
Peirmus,  excavations  in  the,  145 
Pentonville  Penitentiary,  348 
Peterborough  Grammar  School,  621 
Petticoat-square  arlisans’  dwellings,  424 
Pictures :  Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition, 
360,  386;  Manchester  Autumn  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  420 

Pink,  Mr.  C.  R.,  on  architectural  educa¬ 
tion,  694 

Plans  for  War  and  Admiralty  Offices,  451 
Plaster :  hardeniug  of,  365 ;  as  a  sculptor’s 
material,  4 

Playgrounds,  London,  177 
Pollution  of  rivers,  313,  347,  666 
Poor-Law  Infirmary,  Champion  Hill,  37 
Population  of  Brighton,  112 
Porcelain,  English,  889 
Porous  carbon,  567 
Porta  Maggiore,  Rome,  697 
Portico  of  the  Pantheon,  697 
Portsmouth  Ecclesiastical  art  exhibition, 
495,  530 

Post-offices  :  Paris,  8  ;  Sydney,  381 
Pottery  from  Nebeirah,  314 
Precursors  of  Albert  Diirer,  783 
Prehistoric  art  in  America,  143,  2-11 
Prevention  of :  fire- risks  from  electric- 
lightiDg,  560 ;  waste  of  water,  382 
Price-books,  375 
Prisons,  Middlesex,  3-48 
Proportion  of  the  human  figure,  742,  778 
Protection  or  free  trade  ?  279 
Provisional  Orders  under  Public  Health 
Act,  318 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Provisional 
Orders  under,  318 

Public  :  tenders  in  Germany,  890  ;  works 
at  Tottenham,  733 
Puerto  del  Sol,  Toledo,  356 
Pumping  machinery  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  103 

Purification  of  sewage  at  Guildford,  886 

QUALIFICATIONS  of  clerks  of  works,  7 
“  Quarries,”  flowered,  697,  634 
Quays,  new,  at  Antwerp,  245 

RAILINGS,  iron,  565 
Rails,  English,  7-46 
Railway  servants’  congress,  525 
Railways:  foreign,  746;  Glasgow  Under¬ 
ground,  659 

Ransome’s  woodworking  machinery,  661 
Recent  excavations  in  the  Peirmus,  145 
Recreation  grounds  for  London,  177 
Regulations  for  tenders  in  Germany,  890 
Reindeer  Inn,  Banbury,  220,  390 
Report  of  committee  on  Wtstminster 
Hall,  1 

Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  514 
Reports  on  assessment  appeals,  410 
Reservoir  construction,  875 
Residences :  bijou,  at  Taplow,  424 ; 
Doublebois,  Cornwall,  668 ;  LeBmurdie, 
ElgiD,  668  ;  Weetwood,  near  Leeds,  750 
Restoration  of  Westminster  Hall,  1 
Restoration  House,  Rochester,  271,  307 
Reverie  in  Wells  Cathedral,  887 
Reynolds’s  patent  locks,  625 
River  pollution,  313,  666 
Riveters,  hydraulic,  50 
Roads,  macadamised,  495 
Roberts,  C.,  on  the  proportion  of  the 
human  figure,  742,  778 
Rochester,  Restoration  House,  271,  307 
Roman  villas  :  Bignor,  487 ;  Yatton,  820 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  :  proposed,  668  ; 

Spanish-place,  79,  151 
Rome  :  archmological  news  from,  524 ; 
Pantheon,  697 ;  Porta  Maggiore,  697 ; 
sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican,  697 ;  temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  697 
Rooms  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  216, 373 
Rothenburg,  old  gateways,  496 
Rousseau,  monument  to,  317 
Royal  Academy,  sculpture  at,  10,  86,  288, 
355  532 

Royal  Commission  on  Depression  in  Trade, 
279 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Offices,  Pall- 
mall,  220,  276 
Rustless  iron,  691 
Rye’s  hiBtory  of  Norfolk,  747 

SACRISTY,  Bristol  Cathedral,  186 

Saint  Alban’s  Abbey,  820 

St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  Smithfleld,  912 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  (con¬ 
tinued) 

St.  DionyBius’B  Church,  Esslingen,  668 

St,  Dyfrig’s  Church,  Cardiff,  716 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  by  Mr.  J.  E. 

Boehm,  E.A.,  288 
St.  John’s  Church,  Clerkenwell,  746 
St.  John’s  Church,  Stamford,  628 
Bt.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  284 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Woolhampton,  366 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Tottenham,  697 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  Farnley,  321 
St.  Padarn  Church,  Llanberis,  220 
St.  Paul’s,  Old,  monuments  in,  10 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  master  mason 
who  built  it,  356 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  632 
Salon,  the,  Paris,  7,  86,  118,  149,  317 
Saltwood  Castle,  254 
San  Ildefonso,  420 
Sandakan,  Government  House,  786 
Sanitary :  appliances,  new,  617  ;  condition 
of  Marseilles,  211 ;  exhibition  at  Leicester, 
416,  423  ;  inspection,  623 
Sanitation,  books  on,  741,  743,  782 
Sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican,  697 
Saxon  Church  at  Deerhnrst,  712,  819 
Scaffold,  West's  independent,  320 
Schliemann’s  discoveries  at  Tiryns,  669 
Schcenewerk,  the  late  M.,  149 
Schongauer,  Martin,  engravings  by,  783 
8chool  hygiene,  340 
School  of  Music,  Guildhall,  321 
Sohools :  Dunfermline,  697,  735 ;  Gower’s- 
walk,  Whitechapel,  54;  Higher  Grade, 
Cardiff,  356 ;  Hyde,  769 
Schools,  elementary,  drawing  in,  82 
8cott,  H.  Bowes,  on  rustless  iron,  694 
Sculptors’:  materials,  3,  46  ;  signatures,  619 
Sculpture :  architectural,  in  Sydney,  381 ; 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  10,  80,  288,  355, 
632;  at  the  Salon,  86,  118,  317 
Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  462 
Screen,  Enkhuizen,  750 
Screw-making,  273,  804 
Sea-defence  works  at  Hove,  353,  408 
Segovia,  ancient  aqueduct,  422 
Selden’s  birthplace,  Salvington,  307 
Sepulchral  symbolism,  529 
Sevenoaks,  cottages  at,  642 
Sewage  :  deodorisation,  313  ;  effluents,  782 ; 
purification  at  Guildford,  886;  question, 
the,  666 ;  in  the  Lea,  313,  347 ;  in  the 
Thames,  313 

Sewage-sludge,  proposed  removal  by  boats, 
273 

Seward-street.  artisans’  dwellings,  137 
8hakspeare  Memorial  Theatre,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  321 

Sherborne  Abbey  Church,  857 
Ship-canal,  the  Argyll,  45 


Shops  and  offices  :  Eastcheap,  621  ;  Lewis¬ 
ham -road,  697,  877;  8treatham,  496; 
Sunderland,  356 
Shropshire  antiquities,  388 
Shutford  :  Chancel  -  screen,  390 ;  Manor- 
house,  339 

Setting-out  curves,  341 
Sieve,  automatic,  for  stone-breaking  ma¬ 
chinery,  38 

8ign,  a  wrought-iron,  699 
Signatures  of  ancient  sculptors,  619 
Simonds,  G.,  on  soulptors'  materials,  3,  46 
Site  for  War  and  Admiralty  Offices,  451 
Sites  of  Middlesex  prisons,  348 
Sixteenth-century  Room  at  the  Inventions’ 
Exhibition,  373 

Blag  as  a  building  material,  203 

Slough  :  parish  church,  86  ;  public  hall,  181 

Smithfield,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  912 

Smoke  nuisance,  the,  667,  805 

Sorbonne,  the,  Paris,  317 

South  Kensington  Museum,  664 

Spain,  notes  in,  420 

Spanish-place  Chapel  competition,  79,  161 
Spires,  Dutch,  750 
Staff,  the  pastoral,  80 
Stafford’s  automatic  sieve  for  stone-break¬ 
ing  machinery,  38 

Staircases  :  Lymore  Hall,  621 ;  Palais  de 
Justice,  Brussels,  10  ;  Park,  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire,  604  ;  parsonage -house, 
DeddingtOD,  390;  Restoration  House, 
Rochester,  271 

Stamford,  neighbourhood  of,  527 
State  of  the  River  Lea,  347 
Statistics  of  hydraulic  works,  709 
Statues,  new,  in  Paris,  149,  317,  456,  781 
Statutes,  ancient,  as  to  master-masons,  478 
Steam-engine,  the,  410 
Steel:  strength  of,  632 ;  strong-room,  373 
Stone :  as  affected  by  frost,  560  ;  as  a 
material  for  sculptors,  47 
Stone-breaking  machinery :  Stafford’s  auto¬ 
matic  sieve,  38 

Stone-working  machinery,  352,  619 
Strand,  widening  the,  911 
Stratford-on-Avon  :  Shakspeare  Memorial 
Theatre,  321 
Streatham,  shops  at,  496 
Streets  at  Whitehall,  proposed  new,  803 
Strength  of  materials,  632 
Strong,  Edward,  the  master-mason  who 
built  St.  Paul’s,  355 
Strong-room,  steel,  373 
Students,  books  for,  707,  741 
Student’s  Column  :  Descriptive  Geometry, 
40,  74,  106,  139,  173,  207,  240,  275,  308, 
342,  377,  411,  447,  492,  618,  554,  688,  627, 
664,  702,  737,  773,  606,  843 
Studio  for  Mr.  Macwhirter,  496 
Subsidence  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
tunnel,  885 


Suggestion,  a,  touching  public  safety,  313 
Sunderland,  shops  and  offices,  356 
Supplying  hot  water  to  blocks  of  buildings, 
613 

Surveying  instrument,  a  new,  408 
Sutton  Valence,  house  at,  912 
Sutton's  Hospital  in  Charterhouse,  811 
Bwalcliffe,  237 
Symbolism,  sepulchral,  629 
Sydney  new  Post  Office,  381 

TABLES  for  Betting-out  curves,  341 
Tall  chimney-shafts,  314,  478 
Taplow,  a  bijou  residence  at,  424 
Taunton,  St.  James’s  Church,  876 
Tavern  and  coffee-house,  the  “Jamaica,” 
Cornhill,  390 

Teaching  drawing  in  schools,  82 

Teletopometer,  the,  408 

Temple  Bar,  343,  445,  566 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  Romo,  697 

Tenders  :  non-acceptance  of  lowest,  624; 

in  Germany,  890 
Terra  cotta,  6 

Tests  of  sewage  effluents,  782 
Thames  pollution,  313 
Theatre,  municipal,  at  Nioe,  387 
Theatre,  Shakspeare  Memorial,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  321 

Thirlmere  scheme,  the,  631 
Thorpe  Mandeville  Church,  220 
Timber-drying  apparatus,  624 
Tinworth,  G.,  panel  by,  54 
Tiryns,  669 

Toledo,  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Santa  Cruz,  356 
Tomb  of  Lord  de  la  Warr,  Broadwater 
Church,  220 

Tombs  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  286 
j  Tong,  antiquities  of,  388 
Tottenham  :  sewage  works,  the,  347 ;  St. 

Mary’s  Church,  697:  public  works,  733 
Town-halls  :  Franecker,  Holland,  716  j 
Newport,  Mon.,  288 
Town-house,  design  for,  911 
Trade  depression,  279 
:  Tramway,  the  Mdkarski,  36 
:  Traps,  the  “  Cerus,”  72 
Treatment  of  Westminster  Hall,  1 
Tunbridge  Wells  water  supply,  876 
Tunnel,  Metropolitan  Railway,  885 
Turret,  Norman,  nt  8t.  Alban’s  Abbey,  820 
Turret  clocks,  247,  281 
Tweddell’s  hydraulic  riveterB,  50 

UNDERCLIFF  at  Bournemouth,  673 
Underground  Railway,  Glasgow,  669 

VAN  LEYDEN,  Luoas,  works  by,  818 
Van  Meckenen,  engravings  by,  783 
Ventilating  grate,  Boyle’s,  480 


Ventilation  of  the  Municipal  Theatre  a 
Nice,  387 

Vestry-hall,  Fulham,  852 
Vicissitudes  of  a  chateau  in  France,  114 
Victoria  Hotel,  Manchester,  136 
Villa,  Roman,  at  Yatton,  820 
Villers-Cotterets,  114 

WAR  OFFICE,  proposed  new,  461,  733 
Wardrobe,  a  combination,  105 
Warehouse,  Caledonian-road,  697 
Warmington  Church,  261 
Waste  of  water,  prevention  of,  382 
Water,  London,  849 
Water-mains,  812 

Water-supply:  on  the  district  meter 
system,  382 ;  Manchester,  631 
Water-closets,  617 
Wax  as  a  sculptor's  material,  3 
Weetwood,  near  Leeds,  750 
Wells  Cathedral,  887 
Westminster,  the  new  borough,  566 
Westminster  Hall,  treatment  of,  1 
Westminster  Palace,  Barry’s  designs  for 
completing,  64 

West's  independent  soaffold,  320 
White  Horse  Cellars,  Piccadilly,  750 
White,  W.  H.,  on  architectural  topios,  593 
Whitechapel,  Gower’s-walk  schools,  64 
Whitehall,  proposed  new  Btreets,  803 
Wimbledon :  All  Saints’  Church,  786  ; 

house  at,  288;  Free  Library,  822 
Window,  a  stained  glass,  568 
Window,  St.  Michael’s,  Bournemouth,  161 
Windows  in  8t. Margaret's, Westminster, 285 
Windows  by  E.  Burne  Jones,  10, 118,  496, 
604,  760 

Wood,  dry  rot  in,  72 
Wood-block  flooring,  845 
Woodcroft  Manor-house,  527 
Woodwork,  Italian,  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  564 

Woodworking  machinery  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  661 

Woolhampton,  St.  Mary’s  College,  356 
Work:  of  the  Early  German  engravers, 
783,  816;  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  614-  submitted  in  the  National 
Art  competition,  150 
Working  classes,  housing  the,  117 
Workmen’s  dwellings  :  Camberwell,  37  j 
Chelsea,  151 
Works,  hydraulic,  709 
Works  managers’  handbook,  340 
Wors8am  &  Co.’s  woodworking  machinery, 

Wrought-iron  work,  699,  786,  913 
Wroxton  Abbey.  261 
Wyndyate,  Scarborough,  632 

YATTON,  Roman  villa  at,  820 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  136 


NOTES. 


Abattoirs  competition,  Birkenhead,  815 
Abbey,  St.  Albans,  562,  745,  781 
Aberdare  Eisteddfod,  the,  284 
Aberdeen  :  proposed  exhibition,  815  ;  old 
house,  School  Hill,  454 
Aberystwith  College,  215,  634 
Abolition  of  the  inch,  proposed,  627 
Acaddmie  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  114,  634, 
815 

Academy  students’ :  drawings,  814;  supper, 
852 

Accretions  of  land  from  sea,  right  to,  249 
Acropolis,  Dr.  Dorpfeld’a  excavations,  781 
Acton  drainage  works,  633 
Additions  at  Eton,  proposed,  745 
Addresses,  telegraphic,  672 
Admiralty,  the  proposed  new,  248 
Advertisers,  a  hint  to,  49 
Agreements  to  arbitrate,  626 
Ailesbury  estates,  the,  888 
Alexandra  Palace,  the,  146 
Alma  Tadema,  furniture  by,  146,  208 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants, 
695 

Amalgamation  of  railways,  85,  113,  781 
America,  trade  depression  in,  671 
American :  architects  and  the  inch,  527 ; 
inland  navigation,  180 ;  railway  rates, 
180 ;  railways,  419,  563 ;  Ankerwyoke,  349 
Anti-restoration  in  France,  596 
Anti-restorers,  v.  restorers,  84 
Antiquities  :  Bologna,  181 ;  Isle  of  Man,  491 
Aqueduct,  the  Croton,  780 
Arbitrations,  626 

Archteologioal :  discoveries  in  Rome,  889 ; 
explorations  in  Taurus,  181 ;  Society  at 
Athens,  350 

Archbishop  of  York  on  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
662 

Architects  and  the  stone-carvers,  250' 
Architects’  club,  proposed,  851 
Architectural  restoration  in  France,  696 
Art :  decorative,  711 ;  the  nude  in,  492 
Art  and  religion,  492 

Art-culture  at  the  Cymmrodorion  Society, 
284 

Art  Journal,  Christmas  number,  673 
Artificial  ivory,  316 


Artisans’  dwellings :  Chatham  -  gardens, 
662,  595,  744  ;  Liverpool,  663,  672 ;  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Bill,  147, 214 ;  street  improve¬ 
ments  and,  316 

Aphrodite,  a  sanctuary  of,  385 
Athens,  Archaeological  8ociety  at,  350 
Assembly-room,  Mile  End,  49 
Associates  of  the  Institute,  491,  526 

Baker,  B.,  on  iron  railway  bridges,  385,  418 
Bale’s  machinery  for  stone-working,  49l 
Bassano,  fortifications  of,  627 
Baths:  proposed,  Edinburgh,  492;  Ken¬ 
sington,  282  ;  for  workmen,  815 
Beale,  Mr.  Willert,  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
249 

Beckett,  Sir  E.,  and  St.  Alban’s' Abbey,  662, 
745,  781 

Beirouth,  statue  discovered  at,  114 
Belgium,  steel  railway  sleepers  from,  696 
Bentley  Priory,  454 
Berkeley  memorial,  the,  215 
Berlin  Museum,  418 
Birkenhead  abattoirs  competition,  816 
Boating  away  the  London  sewage  sludge, 
527,  74-4 

Board  of  Trade  railway  report,  315 
Bologna:  Museum,  181;  Palazzo  Fava, 
146 

Bonn,  votive  tablet  found  at,  349 
Boulogne  and  Paris  Canal,  proposed,  814 
Bridge  foundations,  815 
Bridges  :  railway,  strength  of,  385,  418 ; 

Straits  of  Messina,  464 ;  Tower,  49 
Brighton  Railway,  the,  145 
British  Association  meetings,  the,  385 
British  Museum :  resignation  of  Professor 
Newton,  6 

Bronze  statue  at  Vienna,  627 
Bronzes  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  418 
Brussels  Railway  Congress,  249 
Buccleuch  Memorial,  Edinburgh,  492 
Building  by-laws,  526 
Building  Societies’  Association,  the,  146 
Building  trade  in  America^  671 
Burges,  W.,  furniture  designed  by,  526 
Burglars,  facilities  for,  672 
Byzantine  mosaics,  596 


Caisse  de  Defense  Mutuelledes  Architectes, 
889 

Canal :  communications,  6 ;  Boulogne  to 
Paris,  814  ;  Manchester  Ship,  180,490,  626 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  Tait  monument,  663 
Canvey  Island  sewage  scheme,  the,  145, 
315,  851 

Carholineum  Avenarius,  283,  412 
Carbon  dust,  780 

Case  under  Employers’  Liability  Act,  711 
Castles:  Edinburgh,  the,  8-1;  Severndroog, 
Kidbrook,  6 

Cathedral,  Liverpool,  proposed,  780 
Cement,  German,  283 
Chamberlain,  Mr.,  and  railway  rates,  595 
Chancel-gates,  St.  Agnes,  Toxteth  Park, 
745,  816 

Changes :  proposed,  at  Crystal  Paiace,  249; 

at  PiccadiJly-circus,  386 
Charges  of  railway  companies,  6,  84,  113, 
180,  282,  349,  526,  595,  633,  672 
Charter  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
710 

Charterhouse,  the,  780 
Chatham  Gardens  artisans’  dwellings,  662, 
595,  744 

Chesterfield  House,  454 
Chimney-moving,  84 
Chimneypiece  for  Ingestre  Hall,  386 
Chiswick  drainage,  the,  85 
Church  Congress,  art  at  the,  492 
Church  restoration  in  Spain,  745 
Churches :  empty  City,  888;  Saxon,  at 
Deerhurst,  634,  745  ;  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Walthamstow,  711;  St.  Sebald, 
Nuremberg,  696;  Shottesbrook,  596 
Circulars,  insulting,  316 
City  Church  and  Churchyard  Protection 
Society,  888 

City  Cross,  Edinburgh,  350 

Classical  Museums  of  Central  Italy,  316 

Cleanliness,  facilities  for,  815 

Clerks  of  works’  remuneration,  527 

Cliff  at  Dawlish,  fall  of,  315 

Club  for  architects,  proposed,  851 

Coal-mining,  181,  283 

Coffins,  pulp,  146 

Colby  House,  Kensington,  454 


Colleges :  Aberystwith,  215,  634  ;  Colonial, 
proposed,  2-49 
Colliery  explosions,  180 
Collision  on  the  District  Railway,  283 
Colonists’  training  institute,  proposed,  249 
Colour  in  sculpture,  814 
Commission;on  Depression  of  Trade,  282 
Commissions,  illicit,  316,  453,  491,  596 
Competition,  Baptist  Church,  Paisley,  113 
Competitions  and  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  663,  815,  851 

Concrete  construction  under  the  Building 
Act,  385 

Connon,  Mr.,  on  professional  topics,  663 
Contractors  and  local  labour,  633 
Copper,  consumption  of,  360 
Costermongers  and  rookeries,  215,  274 
Couplings,  railway,  385,  695 
Crane,  Mr.  Walter,  as  a  poet,  284 
Cross,  Edinburgh  City,  711 
Croton  aqueduct,  the,  780 
Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Willert  Beale’s  pro¬ 
posals,  219 

Cymmrodorion  Society,  the,  284 
Cyprus,  excavations  in,  385 

Dangers :  of  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
48  ;  of  sewage-farms,  316 
Daumet,  M.,114 
Dawlish,  fall  of  a  cliff  at,  315 
Decoration  with  tarnished  silver,  816 
Decorations,  encaustic,  at  Tanagra,  215 
Decorative  art,  711 
Dee,  navigation  of  the,  491 
Deerhurst,  Saxon  Church  at,  634,  745 
Depression  of  trade,  113,  248,  282,  386, 
626  ;  in  America,  671 
Designs  for  Baptist  Church,  Paisley,  113 
Development  of  the  canal  system,  5 
Dilapidations,  ecclesiastical,  214 
Discoveries  :  in  Cyprus,  386  ;  at  Eleusis, 
596;  Iping  Church,  6  ;  Tanagra,  215 
Discovery  of  mosaio  pavements  on  the 
Rhine,  146 

District  Railway,  collision  on  the,  283 
District  Surveyors,  180,  672 
Dividends,  railway,  85,  113,  214,  218,  282, 
315,  395,  454,  563 
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NOTES  (continued) 

Docks,  Tilbury,  418,  517 
Dorpfeld,  Dr.  :  on  the  Propjltea,  113  ;  ex¬ 
cavations  in  the  Acropolis,  781 
Drainage  :  Acton,  633;  Chiswick,  85; 
Hounslow,  672  ;  Lea  Va'ley,  316 ; 
Thames  Valley,  249 :  Richmond,  710 
850,  888 

Draughtsman's  Sketchbook,  the,  49 
Drawing  in  primary  schools,  695 
Drawings  by  W.  Burges.  526 
Ducal  palace,  Vcnce,  146 
Dudley  Gallery,  491,  780 
Dwellings  for  artisans  :  Chatbam-gaidens, 
562,  695,  744  ;  Liverpool,  603,  672 ;  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Bill,  147,  214;  street  im¬ 
provements  and,  316 

Dwellings  of  the  poor:  in  Rome,  384;  in 
Westminster,  527  ;  in  Windsor,  491,  673 

Earl’s  Court  railway  collision,  283 
Earthquakes,  recent,  48 
East-End  gardens,  6 
Ecclesiastical  dilapidations,  214 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  816,  889 
Edinburgh :  baths,  proposed,  492 ;  Buo- 
cleuch  memorial,  492 ;  Castle,  84 ;  City 
Cross,  360,  711 ;  Commercial  Bank  of 
Scotland,  889;  Exhibition,  350,  889; 
Queensferry-road,  711 ;  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  85 

Eining  excavations  at,  696 
Eisteddfod,  the,  284 
Electric  lighting,  453,  627,  633 
Electricity,  practical  applications  of,  146 
Eleusis,  discoveries  at,  696 
Elswick  works,  strike  at,  385 
Embroidery,  exhibition  of,  781 
Employers’  liability,  711 
Enamel  for  iron,  new,  316 
England's  indebtedness  to  Huguenots,  695 
Enlargement  of  Hampstead  Heath,  113, 
595,  633,  745 

Entomology  as  bearing  upon  timber-cul¬ 
ture,  85 

Eton  school  buildings,  745 
European  sculpture  in  Japan,  711 
Excava'ions:  in  the  Acropolis,  781;  in 
Cyprus,  385  ;  at  Eining,  596 ;  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  360,  386  ;  at  Tirvns,  283 
Executors,  a  question  for,  215 
Exhibitions  :  Alexandra  Palace,  146  ;  Edin¬ 
burgh,  proposed,  350,  889  ;  embroidery, 
781;  Home  Arts  and  Industries,  49;  Insti¬ 
tute  ofPamteisin  Oil, 780;  Photographic 
Society,  -491  ;  pictures,  Boston,  D.  S., 
49 ;  pictures,  Dudley  Gallery,  491,  780 ; 

Eictures,  Goupil  Galleries,  634 ;  pictures, 
.iverpool,  386  ;  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
85;  Society  of  Painters  iu  Water-Colours, 
780  :  Tooth  &  Sons’  Gallery,  634 ;  Wallis’s 
Gallery,  634 

Experiments:  in  torpedo  propulsion,  888; 

in  the  use  of  steam,  851 
Explorations  in  Taurui,  181 
Explosion  in  New  York  harbour,  181 
Explosions  in  collieries,  180 
Explosive,  a  new,  386 
Explosiveness  of  carbon  dust,  780 

Factory  chimney,  moving  a,  84 
Faculties  for  chancel-gates,  745,  815 
Fallen  trees,  a  question  as  to,  215 
Fees  paid  to  District  Surveyors,  672 
Fergusson,  Mr.,  on  the  Westminster  Hall 
question,  671,  712 
Filtering  materials  for  water,  249 
Finances  of  the  City  of  Paris,  453 
Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  634 
Fire  at  Galveston,  great,  711 
Floods  and  watersheds,  672 
Florence,  Museo  Greco-Etrusco,  316 
Forestry  Committee,  a,  145 
Fortifications  of  Bassauo,  627 
Foundations:  of  bridges,  815;  of  St.  Mark's. 
Vvnioe,  146 

France,  architectural  restoration  in,  696 
Fresco  discovered  at  Gratz,  527 
Fuel,  liquid,  672 

Fulham  Vestry-hall  competition,  283 
Funeral  reform,  146 

Furniture:  designed  by  W.  Burges,  626; 
designed  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema;  146, 
9/ia 


Galveston,  great  fire  at,  711 
Gardens  for  the  people,  6,  492 
Garibaldi,  statues  to,  672 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  the,  216 
Gateway,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  851 
Geological  survey  of  Hampshire,  633 
Germau  cement,  283 

Glasgtw  Arohite  tural  Association  Sketch¬ 
book,  215 

Globe,  the,  and  Tilbury  Fort,  6 
Gordon  monument,  proposed,  8-4,  181 
Grahame,  the  late  A.  J.,696 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  663 
Grano-metallic  Sione  Company,  463,  491 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  113 
Great  Northern  Railway,  248 
Great  Western  Railway,  248 
Growth  cf  London,  the,  6 

Haag,  Carl,  wa'er  colours  by,  634 
Haghe,  Louis,  pictures  by,  49 
Halls  for  Villages,  663 
Hampshire,  Geological  Survey,  633 
Hampstead  Heath,  proposed  enlargement 
of  113,  595,  633,  745 
Harbour  for  Sandwich,  proposed,  418 
“  Hellgate,”  New  York  harbour,  181 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  6 
“Hellhoilite,’'  a  new  explosive,  386 
Hint  to  advertisers,  a,  49 
Historical  mansions  in  the  market,  349 
Holborn,  slums  and  rookeries  of,  215,  274 
Holloway  College  and  Sanatorium,  49 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association,  49 
Horsley,  Mr.,  on  the  nude  in  art,  492 
Hounslow  drainage  scheme,  the,  672 


House-owners'  liabilities,  48 
Houses,  old,  at  Aberdeen,  454 
Housing  of  the  poor,  814;  in  Rome,  384; 
in  Windsor,  491,  673 

Housing  the  working- ol asses.  Lord  Sa'is- 
bury's  Bill,  147,  214 
Hoguenot  Bi-Centenary,  the,  595 
Humphreys’s  Hall,  Knightsbridge,  180 
Hydro-Carbon  Syndicate,  the,  672 

Illicit  commissions,  316,  -453,  491,  596 
Improvements,  Metropolitan,  316 
Inch,  proposed  abolition  of,  627 
Income-tax  and  industrial  depression,  113 
Industrial  villages,  6 
Industries  :  home,  49  ;  Irish,  85, 113 
Institute  of  Architects:  Associates,  491, 
626;  Charter,  710;  competitions,  663, 
815,  851 ;  Transactions,  249 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil,  780 
Insults  to  architects,  316,  453,  491,  596 
Interest  to  be  paid  out  of  capital,  84 
Iping  Church,  discoveries  at,  6 
Irish  industries,  86,  113 
Iron  enamel,  a  new,  316 
Iron  railway  bridges,  alleged  dangerous 
condition  of,  385,  418 
Iron  trade,  the,  349,  711 
Isle  of  Man,  antiquities  in,  491 
Isle  of  Wight  railway  communications,  85 
Italian  courtesy  to  sketchers,  146 
Italy,  museums  in,  316 
Ivory,  artificial,  316 

Japan,  European  sculpture  in,  711 
Japanese  village,  Knightsbridge,  ISO 
Jerry-buildings  and  earthquakes,  48 

Kabbadias,  Mr.  P.,  350 
Kelp  trade,  Irish,  85 
Kensington  Baths  competition,  282 
King's  College  evening  classes,  419 

Labour  :  foreign,  248;  local,  633 
Labourers’  dwellings  for  Liverpool,  pro¬ 
posed,  49,  672 

Labrouste,  the  late  Th.,  780 
Lamps,  safety,  160 

Lancashire  Telluric  Cement  Company,  316 
Landscapes  by  F.  W.  Cartwright,  634 
Lascelles,  the  late  W.  H.(  696 
Law  of  light,  the,  745 
Law  Courts,  ventilation  of  the,  862 
Lea,  pollution  of  the,  180,  315,  419 
Lectures  at  King's  College,  419 
Leicester,  Roman  pavement  at,  114 
Levi,  Prof.,  on  depression  in  trade,  385 
Leyton  sewage  works,  the,  419 
Liabilities  ot :  house  owners,  48  ;  of  tenants 
under  Lord  Salisbury's  Bill,  147 ;  of 
tcnanls-in-common,  114 
Liability  for  ecolesiastical  dilapidations,  214 
Library,  Patent  Office,  851 
Lighting  by  electricity,  453,  627,  633 
Lincoln,  the  Stone  Bow,  711,  745 
Lisson-grove,  insanitary  property,  418,453 
484,  490 

Liverpool :  artisans’  dwellings,  49,  663, 
672;  cathedral,  780;  exhibition  of 
pictures,  386  ;  sketchbook,  s,  215 
Liquid  fuel  for  steamers,  672 
Lincoln’s  Inn  gateway,  851 
Local  government  at  Richmond,  49 
Locomotive  engines,  419 
Lodge’s  experiments  for  getting  rid  of 
smoke  and  dust  by  electricity,  146 
Lord  Salisbury's  Bill  for  Improving 
Workmen’s  Dwellings,  147,  214 
London  :  growth  of,  6  ;  water  supply,  490 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  214. 
Louvre,  a  new  statue,  349 

Machinery  for  working  stone,  491 
Management  of  the  Crjstal  Palace,  249 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  85 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  180,  490,  526 
Mansions  in  the  market,  349 
Man’ ol  and  over-mantel  for  Ingestre  Hall, 
386 

Manx  antiquities,  491 

Marylebone,  insanitary  property  in.  418, 
453,  484,  490 

Masoos  and  terra-cotta,  526,  585 
Mausoleum  discovered  in  Rome,  851 
Memorial  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  215 
Meter  system  of  water  supply,  294 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  :  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Surveyors,  180 ;  and  insanitary 
Droperty,  418,  453,  484,  490 ;  and  the 
London  sewage,  627,  744,  851;  and  the 
use  of  conorete,  385 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  v.  Nathan, 
new  streets,  780 

Metropolitan  Parks  and  Gardens  Associa¬ 
tion,  492 

Metropolitan  Railway  Tunnel,  851 
Metropolitan  and  District  Railways,  the, 
85,  315,  385,  419 

Metropolitan  :  sewage  disposal,  145;  street 
improvements,  316;  water  supply,  490 
Midland  Railway,  the,  282,  596 
Mile  End,  Assembly-room  for,  49 
Millais,  Sir  J.E.,7 
Mnesikles  and  the  Propyliea,  113 
Model  of  New  Admiralty  Offices,  248 
Monuments:  Archbishop  Tait,  663;  Gen. 
Gordon.  84,  181 

Mortality  from  railway  accidents,  283 
Mosaic  pavements  :  8te.  Colombo  les 
Vienne,  146 

Mosaics:  French  report  on,  696;  at  Ra¬ 
venna,  181 

Moving  a  tall  chimney,  84 
Museums:  Berlin,  418;  Bologna,  181; 
Classical,  of  Central  Italy,  316;  Greco- 
Etrnscan,  Florence,  316 ;  Ravenna, 
349 ;  Vienna,  627 

Names  for  streets,  664 

National  Porlruit  Gallery,  48,  108,  114,  181 

Naukratis,  6 

Naval  and  Military  Club,  527 


Navigation  of  the  Dee,  491 

New  Law  Courts,  staircase  at,  595 

New  York:  the  Croton  aqueduct,  780; 

harbour,  181 
Newton,  Professor,  6 

Nottingham  Law  Courts,  stone  used  at,  491 

Nude  in  art,  the,  492 

Nuremberg,  Church  of  St.  Sebald,  698 

Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  851 
Olympia,  excavations  at,  350,  386 
Open  spaces  for  the  people,  6,  113,  492,  633 
Osney  bridge,  fall  of,  816 
“  Ouida"  and  Venice,  419,  455 
Overcrowding,  814 

Paisley  Baptist  Church  designs,  113 
Palace,  the  Alexandra,  146 
Palazzo  Fava,  Bologna,  146 
Palestrina,  slab  found  at,  418 
Paphlagoninn  rock  tombs,  454 
Parapet-walls,  626 

Parliament  Bill,  Hampstead,  113,  695,  633, 
745 

Paris:  the  Acaddmie  des  Beaux  A'ts,  114, 
634,  815;  Cais9e  de  Defense  Mutuelle 
des  Architectes,  889 ;  Ecole  deB  Beaux 
Arts,  816,  889;  Fete  at  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce;  889;  finances  of,  453  ;  Socidtd 
CeDtrale  des  Architectes,  634,  814;  Tour 
de  Bourgogne,  6 
Patent  Office  Library,  851 
Pavements :  mosaic,  Ste.  Colombo  leB 
Vienne,  146  ;  Roman,  at  Leicester,  114; 
stoneware  and  ooncrete,  455 
Paying  interest  out  of  capital,  84 
Perspectograph,  Ritter’s,  664 
Petition  of  the  stone-carvers,  250 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  491 
Photographs  of  buildings  visited  by  the 
Architectural  Association,  492 
Piccadilly  Circus,  386 
Pictures:  by  F.  W.  Cartwright,  634;  by 
Carl  Haag,  644;  by  Louis  Haghe,  sale  of, 
49  ;  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  491  ;  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Painters  in  Oil,  780;  Fine  Art 
Bocietv’s  Gallery,  634;  at  Liverpool, 
386;  Royal  Sco  tish  Academy,  85;  by 
Rubens,  discovery  of,  626 ;  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  7e0 ;  at 
Tooth  &  Sons’  Gallery,  631;  atWaUis's 
Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  634 
“  Planning  for  evil,”  562,  595,  744 
Politics  at  Trades’  Union  Congress,  350 
Pollution  of  the  Lea,  180,  315,  419 
Population  of  London,  5 
Portfolio,  the,  889 

Portraits,  the  National,  49,  106, 114,  181 
Pottery  :  Romano-Britisb,  6  ;  Orvieto,  316 
Preservation  of :  forests,  145  ;  wood,  283, 
412 

Preston  water  supply,  814 
Primary  Bchools,  drawing  in,  595 
Proper,  ies  in  the  market,  888 
Propyltea,  the,  113 
Pulp  coffins,  146 

Purification  of  the  Thames,  145,  316 
Purification  of  water,  249 

Queensferry-road,  Edinburgh,  711 

Railway:  accident  mor’ality,  283;  amalga¬ 
mations,  proposed,  86, 113,  781 ;  bridges, 
alleged  dangerous  condition  of,  385,  418  ; 
communication  with  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
85;  Congress  at  Brussels,  249  ;  couplings, 
385,  695;  directors  in  Parliament,  672; 
dividends,  86,  113,  214,  218,  282,  315,  385, 
454,  563  ;  rates,  6,  84,  113,  180,  282,  349, 
526,  695,  633,  672  ;  sleepers,  steel,  698 
Railway  Repoit  of  the  Beard  of  Trade,  316 
Railways  :  American,  419,  563  ;  Grand 
Trunk,  663;  Metropolitan  and  District, 
180,315,  385  ,  419;  Regent’s  Canal  and 
City,  84;  Scotch,  454;  Southern,  145; 
Sutton  and  Willoughby,  284;  Welsh,  385 
Rateable  value  of  London,  5 
Kates,  railway,  6,  84,  113,  180,  282,  349,626, 
695,  633,  672 

Rates  in  aid  of  commercial  enterprise,  490 
Ravenna  :  mosaics  at,  181  ;  museum,  349 
Realty  or  personalty  ?  215 
Regent’s  Canal  and  Railways  Bill,  84 
Registered  tel-grsphic  addresses,  672 
Regulation  of  theatres,  663,  745 
Religion  and  art,  492 
Remuneration  of  clerks  of  works,  627 
Report  of  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  216 
Restoration  of :  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  146; 
old  buildings,  84;  Westminster  Hall,  84, 
284,  671,  712,  804 
Revival  in  the  iron  trade,  349 
Richmond  :  drainage  scheme,  710,  850,  688; 

local  government  at,  49 
Right  to  accretions  of  land  from  sea,  249 
Ritter’s  perspectograph,  561 
Rock  tombs  of  Paphlagonia,  454 
Rocks  in  New  York  Harbour,  181 
Roman  pavement  at  Leicester,  114 
Romano-British  pottery,  6 
Rome  :  archaeological  discoveries,  889  ; 
demolition  of  old  houses,  889  ;  dwellings 
of  the  poor  in,  394 ;  mausoleum  at,  851 
Rookeries  and  co-termongers,  216,  274 
Royal  Academy  students’  drawings,  814 
Royal  commission  on  depression  of  trade, 
282,  526 

Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Edinburgh,  85 
Rubens,  picture  by,  626 

Saint  Albans  Abbey,  562,745,  781 
St.  Luke's  Vestry  and  the  Chatham- 
gardens  dwellings,  662 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  146 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  745,  850 
St.  Sebald’s  Church,  Nuremberg,  696 
Safety  lamps,  180 
Saif  s  of  pictures,  49 
Sandwich,  proposed  harbour  at,  418 
Sauvageot,  Claude,  563 
Saxon  church  at  Deerhurst,  the,  634,745 
School  of  Art  wood-carving,  386 


8cotch  railways,  464 

Sculpture  :  oolour  in,  814 ;  Holloway  Col¬ 
lege  and  Sanatorium,  49  ;  in  Japan,  711 
Sewage:  in  the  Lea,  180,  315;  in  the 
Thames,  145,  315,  627,  744,  861 
Sewage-farms,  alleged  dangers  of,  31& 
Severn  Tunnel,  the,  316 
Severndroog  Castle,  6 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  455 
Shop  at  Charing-cross,  711 
Shop-front  in  Chancery-lane,  455 
Bhottesbrook  Church,  596 
Ship-canals  :  Boulogne  to  Paris,  814;  Man¬ 
chester,  180,  490,  526 
8ilver,  tarnished,  in  decoration,  815 
Simplon  Tunnel,  851 
“  Sirens  Three,”  by  Walter  Crane,  284 
Site  of  8t.  Paul’s  School,  745,  850 
Sketch-books,  new,  49,  216 
Sketchers  in  Italy,  1-16 
Slab  found  at  Palestrina,  418 
Slums  and  costermongers,  216,  274 
Smoke-nuisance,  the,  and  eleotriiity,  146 
Socidtd  Centrale  des  Architectes,  634,  814 
Snciety  of  Lady  Artists,  712 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  780 
South-Eastern  Railway,  th«,  113 
Spaces,  open,  6, 113,  492,  633 
Spain,  church  restoration  in,  745 
Staircase  at  the  New  Law  Courts,  595 
8tatues  :  Garibaldi,  672  ;  Louvre,  a,  349  : 
Museum ,  Vienna,  627;  discovered  at 
Beirouth,  114 

Steam,  economy  in  the  use  of,  861 

Steel  railway-sleepers  from  Belgium,  696 

Stone  used  at  Nottingham  Law  Courts,  491 

Stoneware  and  concrete  pavement,  455 

Stone-carvers’  petition,  a,  250 

8tone-working  by  machinery,  491 

Stone  Bow,  Lincoln,  711,  746 

Straits  of  Messina,  proposed  bridge,  464 

Strand,  proposed  widening,  664 

Street:  improvements,  metropolitan,  316; 

nomenclature,  664 
8treet,  what  is  a  P  780 
Strength  of  railway  bridges,  385,  418 
Strike  at  the  Elswick  works,  385 
Students,  Royal  Academy,  814,  852 
Subsidence  on  Metropolitan  Railway,  861 
Supply  of  copper,  the,  350 
Surrey  Archceological  Society,  114 
Sutton  and  Willoughby  Railway,  284 

Tablet,  votive,  found  at  Bonn,  319 
Tadema,  A.,  furniture  designed  by,  146,  208 
T.it  Monument,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  603 
Tanagra,  encaustic  tomb  decorations,  216 
Taurus,  arcbieological  explorations  in,  181 
Telegraphic  addresses,  registered,  672 
Telpherage  Railway,  Glynde,  663 
Temperature  of  deep  mines,  181 
Temple  Library,  electric  lighting  at  the,  633 
Tenancy-in-common,  114 
Tenants'  liabilities  under  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Bill,  147 

“  Terminal”  charges,  railway,  6 
Terra-cotta,  fixing,  626,  685 
Thames,  purification  of  the,  145,  316,  627,. 
744,  851 

Thames  Valley  drainage  schemes,  249 
Theatre,  proposed  new,  in  the  Strand,  18(4 
Theatres,  supervision  of,  663,  745 
Tilbury  :  dock  works,  418,  517 ;  Fort,  6 
Timber  supplies,  our,  1-45 
Timber-culture  and  entomology,  85 
Tiryns,  excavations  at,  283 
Tomb  discovered  at  Tanaera,  215 
Tooth  &  Sons’  Gallery,  634 
Torpedo  propulsion,  888 
Tour  de  Bourgogne,  Pari*,  6 
Tower  Bridge,  the,  49 
Trade  depression,  248,  282,  385,  526;  iu  the 
United  States,  671 

Trades’  Union  Congress,  the,  350,  386 
Training  college  for  colonists,  249 
Transactions  ol  Institute  of  Architects,  249' 
Tunnels:  the  Severn,  316;  tho  Simplon,. 
851;  Metropolitan  Railway,  851 

University  College,  Aberystwitb,  216,  634 


Vandalism  at  Bologna,  140 
Venice  :  the  Ducal  Palace,  146 ;  St.  Mark’s, 
146  ;  steam  at,  419,  455 
Ventilation,  889 ;  at  the  Law  Courts,  86Z 
Vestry-hall  competition,  Fulham,  283 
Vestrydom  at  Richmond,  49 
Villa  competition,  Feltham,  711 
Villa  d'Este,  Tivoli,  455 
ViUBge-hallB,  563 
Villages,  industrial,  6 
Votive  tablet  found  at  Bonn,  349 


Wallis’s  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  634 
Walthamstow,  Church  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  711 

War  Office,  proposed  new,  218 
Water-colours  :  at  Boston,  U.S.,  49;  by 
Carl  Haag,  634;  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  85 

Water:  purification,  249;  supply  of  Lon¬ 
don,  490 

Water  supply  and  floods,  672 
Water  supply  by  meter,  284 
Waterways,  internal,  6 
Watts,  Mr.  G.  F.,  7 
Welsh  railways,  385 

Westminster,  dwellings  of  the  poor,  627 
Westminster  Hall,  84,  284,  671,  712,  804 
Whitworth,  Mr.,  and  the  Metropolitan- 
Railway,  385 

Windsor  poor,  dwellings  of  the,  491,  673 
Wood  Carving,  School  of,  386 
Wood,  preservation  of,  283,  412 
Work  of  the  Heilenio  Society,  6 
Workmen’s  dwell  ngs  :  Liverpool,  563, 
672;  Lord  Salisbury’s  Bill,  147,  214  ;  and 
street  improvements,  316 

York,  the  Archbishop  of,  on  St.  Alban's- 
Abbey,  562 

Yorkshire  properties  in  the  market,  888- 


The  Builder,  Jan.  £ 
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Abbeys  :  Bisham.  496,  630  ;  Dale,  185;  St, 
Alban’s,  104,  139:  Westmir  ster,  613 
Abbot’s  Hospital,  Guildford,  351 
Aberdeen  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  388 

Academy  students,  149,  857 
AotionB:  Attorney-Genera1  a.  Re- ve(  right 
to  accretions  from  the  sea,  249  ;  Chiswick 
Local  Board  v.  Bailey,  Building  By-laws, 
617,  626  ;  Coleman  v.  Crook,  wages  in 
hen  of  not:ce,  38  ;  Conway  v.  Clemenoe, 
Emploj  erB*  Liability  Act,  711 ;  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Preston  t>.  Fulwood  Local  Board, 
right  to  disturb  road*sys,  814;  Dawdy, 
in  re,  arbitrations,  626;  Fletcher  t\ 
Halahan,  Building  Act  case,  663  ;  Hall 
v.  Brighton  Railway  Company,  "ter¬ 
minal”  charges,  6;  Harris  o.  De  Pinna, 
law  of  light,  746  ;  Kimber  v.  Paravicini, 
ecclesiastical  dilapidations,  214;  Lans- 
down  p.  Brown,  Building  Act  case,  700  ; 
Leigh  o.  Dicbeson,  liability  of  tenauts- 
in-common,  114  ;  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  p.  GoodwiD,  roncrete  building, 
408  ;  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  c. 
Lawrence  &  8ons:  “What  is  a  new 
street  ?  ’’  626  ;  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  v.  Nathan,  lines  of  frontage,  204, 
780;  Metropolitan  Board  <f  Works  c. 
Watts,  flank  walls,  1(  5  ;  Norris  p.  Green, 
District  Surveyors'  fees,  105 ;  Part  e. 
Wilson,  trade  inquiry  agencies,  846; 
Pitcher  p.  Priestley,  contractor  and  sub¬ 
contractor,  2  4;  Plummer  p.  Bentham, 
law  of  light,  747  ;  Saunders  v.  Pawley, 
honse-owDers’  liabilities,  48,  72,  108  ; 
8cott  r.  Owen,  Employers’  Liability- 
Act  374;  8ocie’6  Franfaitedes  Asphaltts 
p,  Farrell,  libel,  10a ;  Street  e.  Union 
Bank  of  England  and  Spain,  regis;ered 
telegraphic  addresses,  672  ;  Snmsion  e. 
Pictor  &  Sons,  trademarks,  170  ;  Taylor 
&  Locke  p.  Greene,  architect’s  commis¬ 
sion,  38  ;  Thompson  c.  GtthiDg,  "  Bhort  ” 
quantities,  445  ;  Tolley  p.  Hutchins, 
Building  Act  esse,  770  ;  Watson  v. 
Browne,  Building  Act  case,  138 
Adams,  C.  A. :  on  architectural  education, 
623;  on  ventilation,  840 
Adderbury  Church,  260 
Admiralty  ai  d  War  Offices,  639,  659 
Air,  compressed  for  warehouse  purposes, 
690 

Aitchison,  G.,  on  Italy  for  students,  698 
Alexander,  H.,  on  overcrowding,  841 
American  architecture.  863 
Andrew,  Canon,  on  Tiaeswell  Church,  218 
Andrews,  Mr.,  on  public  works  in  Bourne- 
month,  566 

Angell,  L.,  on  impediments  to  sanitary 
progress,  467 

Anthropological  Socely  of  Carhrube,  263 
Antiquities  of  Painswick,  882 
A  queducts,  Romtn,  62 
Arbor  Low,  184 

Arcbeeological  societies:  Arch  ecologies! 
Section,  Birmingham  and  Miolaud  lniti- 
tnte,  882;  Berks  Archteological  Society, 
882;  British  Arcbseological  Association, 
239,  262, 286,  307,  317,  768,  842  ;  C-mbrisn 
Archaeological  Association,  306,  319; 
Essex  Archseolrgical  Society,  520,  69tt ; 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  344;  Newcastle  8ociety  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  272;  Royal  Archeological  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Derby,  147,  182,  203,  217  ;  8urrey 
Archaeological  Society,  186 
Archeologists  at  St.  s  Iban’s,  666 
Archeology  :  at  Athens,  184;  Sir  J.  A. 

Picton  on,  252 
Architects’  commission,  38 
Architectural:  education,  699,  622;  pro¬ 
fession,  the,  601 

Architectural  Association  :  annnal  excur¬ 
sion,  237,  260,  322,  356,  390  ;  Connexion 
between  DresB  and  the  Art  of  Composing, 
748;  Conversazione,  649 ;  English  Homes 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  891  ;  excur¬ 
sion  to  Marlow  and  Bisham  Abbey,  496, 
630;  excursion  to  8r.  Alban’s,  104,  139  ; 
“  Italy  for  Students,”  ts74,  698  ;  Lectuie 
Prizes,  208;  President’s  Address,  699, 
622;  visit  to  Croydon,  160;  visits  to 
Gatton  and  Redhill,  219 ;  visit  to  Guild¬ 
ford,  361 ;  visit  to  Rochester,  271,  31)6, 
376;  visit  to  Taplow  Comt  aDd  Cliefden, 
419;  visit  to  Wand  worth  Workhouse, 
841 ;  ventilation  of  private  dwellings, 
839,  878 

Architectural  Societies  :  Birmingham 
Architectural  Association,  174,  659,  808, 
877;  Edinburgh,  140,  774,  816,  918; 
Glasgow  Inttitute  of  Architects,  459, 
628  ;  Leeds  and  Yo  kthire,  556,  601, 
863 ;  Leicester,  601 ;  Liv.  rpool,  42,  108, 
174,  241,  310,378,  423,  767;  Manctiest.  r 
Architectural  AssociaiioD,739 ;  Northern 
Architectural  Assoc  ation,  2-12 ;  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  668, 
876;  York  Architectural  Association,  459, 
669,  877 

Architecture:  Ameiicsn,  853;  Italian, 
674,  698 ;  at  U  Diversity  College,  37,  613 
Art,  Bemper’s  theories  od,  749 
Art-reproduo  ng  processi  s,  704 
Art-teaching,  technical,  808 
Artisans’  dwellings,  442;  ChatLam-gardeLS, 
626 

Arundel  Castle,  287 
Ashbnrne  Church,  148, 183 
Asia  Minor,  excavations  in,  815 
Assessments  in  the  Strand  district,  656 
Associates  of  the  Institute,  630,  638 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  35,76, 
320,  66  6,  768 


Ass  ciation  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  590, 
704,  808,  841,  878 
Athens,  archccolrgy  at,  184 
Aumonirr,  F.  on  industrial  art,  867,914 
Awsrds  :  at  the IcventioDs  Exhibition, 241, 
272,  310,  343  ;  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
846,  867 

Baber,  B.,  on  the  strength  of  metallic 
Bahewell  Church,  183 

Banbury  excursion  of  the  Architectural 
Aseocistion,  237,  250,322,  366,  390 
Barlow,  C.,  on  the  Tay  Viaduct,  389 
Barry,  C.,  on  Admiralty  site,  660 
Bastii  ns  discovered  at  Chichester,  253 
BeddiDgton  Churob,  150 
Berbs  Archaeological  Society,  882 
Berlin,  drainage  of,  616 
Biggart,  A.  8.,  on  the  Forth  Bridge,  390 
Bignor,  Roman  pavement  at,  287 
Birkbeck  Building  Society,  76 
Birmingham :  Architectural  Association, 
174,  659,  808,  877;  Midland  Institute, 
Archeological  Section,  882 
Bisbam  Abbey,  496,  530 
Bishop  Wordsworth  memorial,  42 
Blackburn,  sanitary  work  at,  320 
Blagrove,  G.  H. :  on  Semper’s  theories, 
749  ;  on  vt  ntilation,  839 
Blasliill,  T.,  on  Italy  for  students,  674,  698 
Bolton  Art  Club,  704 
Bouine  Valley  pipeworks,  666 
Bournemouth,  pub’io  works  at,  666 
Box  grove  Priory  Churob,  263 
Breedon  Church,  218 

Bridges:  the  Forth,  390 ;  Furness  Railway, 
621  ;  iron,  strength  of,  388;  Swarkeston, 
218  ;  Tay,  389;  Tower,  640,  919 
Brighton  :  oongret s  of  ihe  British  Archteo- 
logical  Asaociati  n,  239,  252,  286,  307, 
317  ;  Museum,  the,  253  ;  old,  263 
British  Arct  Biological  Association,  239, 262, 
286,  307,  317,  768,  842 
British  Assoc  atioi-  m“eting,  the,  388 
Brcadburst,  Mr  ,  on  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums,  -107 
Broadwater  Church,  254 
Browne.  Rev.  G.  F.,  on  sculptured  stones 
ol  Derbyshire,  184 
Buib  ers’  Accident  Insurance,  204 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  118,  663, 
699,  767,  785 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Inst.,  174 
Building  in  Edinburgh,  663 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan  :  cases  under  : 
had  mortar,  770  ;  concrete  building,  408  ; 
DiMrict  Surveyors’  f«es,  105;  flank  walls, 
105  ;  infringement  of  bj-laws,  617  ;  notice 
to  District  Surveyors,  700;  sign-boards, 
lo8;  wooden  structures,  663 
Buildings  iu  earthquake  countries,  £61 

Caerleon,  319 
Caeri-hiily  Castle,  320 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at 
Newport,  306,  319 
Carboi  ic  acid  in  nature,  615 
Carl’s  Walk,  219 

Castles  :  Arundel,  287  ;  Caerphilly,  320  ; 

Lewes,  317  ;  Newport,  319;  Peak,  218 
Cates,  A.,  on  London  improvements,  716 
Cathedral,  Chichester,  263 
Certificates  for  enginemen,  355 
Cbaracter-inqoiry  note,  the,  407 
Charter,  new,  R.I.B.A.,  530,  638,  713 
Chatham  gardeBS  artisana’  dwellings,  625 
Chemical  laboratories,  ventilating  and 
warmi-  g,  468,  566  846 
Chichester:  Cathedral,  253  ;  town  wale, 
263 

Chiswick,  Lc  cal  Government  Board  Inquiry, 
109 

Christian,  Ewan:  on  architectural  topics 
at  the  Institute,  638.  660;  on  metro- 
po  itan  improvements.  716 
Churches:  Adderbury,  250;  Arundel,  287  ; 
Ashbnrne,  148,  183  ;  Bakewell,  183; 
BeddiDgton,  160;  Breedon, 218;  Brighton, 
St.  Nicholas,  253;  Broadwater,  254  ; 
Crowl  urst,  186  ;  Croydon,  St.  Michael’s, 
160;  Derby,  147 ;  Findon,  254;  Gatton, 
219;  Guildford,  351;  Lirgfield,  186; 
Longford,  148 ;  Melbourne,  Derby¬ 
shire,  218;  New  Shoreham,  286;  Nor- 
bury,  148 ;  Northumbrian,  272 ;  Old 
Shoreham, 287 ;  Reptin.217;  Sr.Alban’B, 
666  ;  Sawley,  184  ;  Sompting,  264;  South- 
over,  Le«  es,  317  ;  SteyuiDg,  2-7;  Tides- 
well,  218  ;  Wisby  in  Gotland,  855  ; 
Woith,  318  ;  Youlgreave,  184 
Circular  hospital  wards,  443,  549 
Cissbury  Camp,  254 

Clarkson,  S.  F.,  on  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  104, 
Clie  den,  419 

Collins,  H.  H.,  on  circular  hospital  wards, 
660 

Commissi!  n,  architec's’,  33 
Compressed  air,  u-e  of,  590 
Concrete  under  the  Metropolitan  Build  ng 
Act,  408 

Conference  on  industrial  villages,  6 
Congress,  sanitary,  at  Leicester,  422,  442, 
443,  457,  468,  615,  549 
Corigress  of  Trade  Unionists,  354,  407 
Connon,  J.  W.,  on  professional  topics,  666 
Conspiracy,  the  law  of,  41-7 
Contractor  and  sub-contractor,  204 
Conversazione,  Architectural  Assoc.,  649 
Co-operation,  351,  407 
Corfield,  Prof.,  on  the  water-supply  of 
ancient  Roman  cities,  62 
Cosson,  the  Baiou  de,  on  monumental 
effigies,  183,203 


County  Survey  rs’  Society,  746 
CourtDey,  Mr.  L.,on  W'estminster  Hall,  104 
Cox,  Rev.  Dr. :  on  the  ohurches  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  148 ;  on  Norbnry  Manor-house, 
148;  on  the  place-names  and  field-names 
of  Derbyshire,  147 

Crimp,  W.  Santo,  on  street  lighting,  36 
Crowhurst  Chnrch,  186 
CroydoD,  Visit  of  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  160 

Crystal  Palace  Sohool  of  Engineering,  918 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  344,  374 

Dale  Abbey,  185 
Dangerous  structures,  36 
Dean  of  Guild  Court,  Edinburgh,  663 
Deanery,  Great  Marlow,  496,630 
De  Chsumont,  Prof. :  on  circular  h' spital 
wards,  660  ;  on  sanitary  progress,  422 
Pephosphorisation  of  iron.  883 
Derby  :  meeting  of  the  Archeological  In¬ 
stitute,  147,  lt-2,  203,  217;  Roman,  147 
Derbyshire,  sculptured  stone",  184 
Dinners:  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution, 
663,  699  ;  Hobbs,  Hart,  &  Co.’s  employes, 
174;  Society  of  Engineers,  875;  Plum¬ 
bers’  Company,  846 
DRcoveries  at  Naukratis,  621 
District  Sorveyors  :  election,  239  ;  fees,  106 
Docks,  tidal  approaches  to,  666 
Dod,  J.,  on  the  sextant,  241 
Donaldson,  the  late  Prof.,  638 
Doulton,  H.,  on  pottery,  912 
Drainage  of  Berlin,  516 
Drainage  work,  scamped,  344,  374 
Dres9  and  the  art  of  composing,  749 
DuncansoD,  T.,  on  service  reservoirs,  738 
Dwellings  for  artisans,  Chatham- gardens, 
625 

Dwellings  of  the  poor,  442 
Dwellings,  ventilation  of,  839,  878 

Earthquakes,  buildings  to  resist,  661 
Edinburgh  :  Architectural  Association,  140, 
774,  816,  918  ;  Dean  of  Gnild  Court,  663 
Edi°,  R.  W.,  on  the  Admiralty  and  W'ar 
Office  site,  660 

Education,  architectural,  699,  622 
Education,  techiiica1,  209,  666  ;  for 

plumbers,  36,  186,  846 
Effigies,  monumental,  183,  203 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  621 
Eight  hours’  movement,  the,  407 
Election  of  District  Surveyors,  239 
Electric  lighting,  239,  241 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  354,  365,  374,  407 
Enfranchisement  of  leaseholds,  680 
Engineering  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  918 
Engineering  topics  at  the  Bntith  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting,  388 
Enginemen's  certificates,  355 
English:  hrmes  in  the  seventeenth 
tury,  891  ;  impressions  of  American 
architecture,  853 

Essentials  of  local  government,  616 
Essex  Arohasological  Society,  620,  690 
Evans,  P.,  on  cc  mpreseedairfor  warehouse 
requirements.  690 
Examii  ations  for  surveyors,  35,  739 
Excavations  :  in  Asia  Minor,  815  ;  at 
Chichester,  263 

Excursion  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  237,  260,  322,  366,  390 
Exploration  of  Egypt,  621 
Extinction  of  fires,  768 

Factory  inspection,  354,  366 

Farrow,  F.  R.,  on  Semper’ a  theories,  749 

Field-names  of  Derbyshire,  147 

Findon  Chnrch,  254 

Fires,  extinction  of,  768 

Fitza’an  Chapel,  Arundel,  287 

Flank  walls,  105 

Florence,  H.  L.,  on  Italian  architecture,  698 

Forth  Fridge,  the,  3P0 

Foundations,  918;  of  8t.  Paul’s,  847 

Friction  and  lubricants,  666 

burneBB  Railway  bridges,  621 

Future  of  the  architectural  profession,  601 

Gale,  A.  J.,  on  American  architecture,  853 
Galton,  Capt.  D.  :  on  circular  hospital 
wards,  549  ;  on  sanitation,  616 
Gamble,  S.  G..  on  daDgerous  strnctur.  s,  36 
Gas-mak  ng,  ranitary,  35 
Gass,  J.  B.,  on  art-reprodneing  processes, 
704 

Gatton  chnrch  and  HbII,  219 
GlsBgow  Institute  of  Architects,  459,  628 
Gleanings  in  a  Gloucestershire  parish,  882 
Great  Western  Railway  Works,  SwindoD,  9 
Greek  vase  paintings,  716,  820 
Gordon,  J.,  on  drainage  of  Continental 
towns,  616 

Gotch,  J.  A.  :  on  English  homes  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  891;  on  ventilation, 
840,  878 

GowaDs,  Dean  of  Guild,  on  baths  for  work¬ 
people,  816 

Guildford,  vieit  of  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  351 

Haddon  Hall,  183 

Haig,  A.  H.,  on  the  churches  of  Wisby,  856 
Hampstead  Heath,  6-10 
Hardcastle,  F.  H.  A.,  on  the  claims  of  the 
Associates,  532 
Hardwick  Hall,  183 

Harrison,  Miss,  on  Greek  vase  paintings, 
716,  820 

Hart,  Ernest,  on  local  government,  616 
Harvey,  L.,  on  the  connexion  between 
dress  and  the  art  of  composing,  749 
Head,  J.,  on  iron  a. d steel  for  constructive 
purposes,  238 


Healep,  Major,  on  Lingfleld  chnrch,  186 
Healthy  housing  of  the  people,  the,  412 
Hebb,  J.,  on  London  improvements,  715 
Hele-Sh»w,  Prof.,  on  friction,  666 
Higbgitte-bill  tramway,  the,  35 
Hirst,  Rev.  J.,  on  archaeology  at  Athens,  1S4 
Homes,  Eri glish,  in  seventeen! hcentmy,  891 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford,  on  architectuie 
and  archaeology,  183 

Hope,  W.  H.  8t.  JohD,  on  Atbor  Low,  184 
Hospital  wards,  circular,  443,  549 
Hounslow  and  Isleworth  Local  Board,  241 
House-drainage,  scamp  d,  344,  374 
House-management,  (anitary,  616 
House-owners’  liabilities,  72,  1C8 
Houses  by  John  Thorpe,  891 
Hu’me,  E.,  on  technical  art  leaching,  80S 

I’ Anson,  E.,  on  land  in  London,  679 
Impediments  to  eanitary  progress,  467 
Impressions  of  American  architecture,  853 
Industrial  villages,  6 
Inland  navigation,  555 

Inatjec’ion  of:  lactoriea'  and  workshop?, 
354,  355  ;  slate  quarries,  407 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects:— 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  site,  639,  659  ; 
Associates’  mietiDg,  630;  Charter  ques¬ 
tion.  638,  713  ;  churches  of  Wisby  in 
Gotland,  856;  London  as  it  is  and  as  it 
might  be,  713  ;  President’s  address,  633, 
659;  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  866 
Institute  of  Architects  of  Irelund,  668 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  808 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  238 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  596,  679,  748 
Inventions  Exhibition  awards,  241,  272,  310 
Iron:  bridges,  strength  of,  388;  dephes- 
phorisation  of,  883 

Iron  and  steel  f  r  constructive  uses,  238 
Italian  architecture,  C74,  698 
Italy  for  students,  674,  698 

Jerram,  G.  B.,  od  sanitary  matters,  704 
Jourdain,  Rev.  F.,on  Aphburne  Church,  148 
Judge,  M.  H.,  on  the  claims  of , the  Asso¬ 
ciates,  R.I.B.A.,  632 

Julian,  G.  R  ,  on  the  claims  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates,  630,  531 

Justice,  P.  8.,  on  the  dephoFphorisation  of 
iron,  883 

Kerr,  Prof.  :  on  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Office  site,  660;  on  architectural  educa¬ 
tion,  622;  on  London  improvements,  716 

Laboratories,  ventilation  and  warming  of, 
458,  656,  846 

Lambeth  potteries,  Prince  of  W’ales  at,  912 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety,  344 

Land  in  London,  679 
Law  of  conspiracy,  the,  407 
Leasehold  enfranchisement,  680 
Lectures  on  mining,  703,  737,  774,  807,  847, 
882,  919  ‘ 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
556,601,  863 

Leicester  :  Sanitary  Congress,  422,  442,  443, 
457,  458,  616,  649  ;  Society  of  Architects, 
601 

Lelsnd  Club  at  St.  Albans,  666 
Leonard,  Hugh,  on  professional  topics  at 
the  Institute,  659 
Lewes  churches  and  Castle,  317 
LUbLities  :  of  employers,  364,  355,  374; 

of  h<  use-owners,  72,  108 
Light,  C.  J.,  on  railway  bridges,  521 
Lighting  by  electricity,  239,  211 
Lighting  street  lamps  with  nil,  35 
Lincoln  meeting  of  the  Institution,;  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  238 
Line  of  frontage,  204 
Lingfleld  Church.  186 
Liverpool :  Architectural  Society,  42.  108, 
174,-241,  310,  378,  423,  767;  Engineering 
Society.  690,  666,  738,  682 
Local  government,  essentials  of,  616 
Local  Government  inquiry  at  Chiswick,  109 
Loc  motives,  tar.’y,  9 

London  :  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be, '713 ; 
overcrowding  in,  841,  678  ;  value  of  laud 
in,  679 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  209 
Longford  Church,  148 
Lubricants,  666 

Lucas,  A.  C.,  at  the  Builders'  Benevolent 
Institution,  699 

MoCallnm,  J.  B.,  on  sanitary  work  at 
Blackburn,  320 

Magistrates,  workmen  as,  354,  407 
Magnus,  P.,  on  technical  education,  185 
Manchester :  Architectural  Association, 
739  ;  technical  education  in,  665 
Mansion  House  subway,  proposed,  739 
Marcet,  W.,  on  carbonic  acid  in  Nature,  616 
Muther,  W.,  on  technical  education,  666 
Mathews,  J.  D.,  on  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  623 

Melbourne  Church,  Derbyshire,  218 
Memorial  to  Bishop  of  Liocoln,  42 
Meteorological  Society,  882 
Middleweek,  Mr.,  on  overcrowding,  811 
Mill",  W.  E.,  on  engineering  topics,  882 
Mining,  lectures  od,  703,  737,  774,  807,  847, 
882,  919 

Monumental  effigies,  183,  203 
Monuments  and  brasses  at  Lingfleld 
Church,  186 
Mortar,  bad,  770 

Municipal  Engineers’  Association,  35,  76, 
320,  666,  768 

Museums:  Brighton,  253;  Pttrkes,  882; 
Sunday  open'Dg  of,  407 
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Nasb,  W.  Hilton,  on  the  claims  of  the 
Associates,  R.I.B.A.,  531 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders, 
174 

Naukratis,  621 
Navigation,  inland,  555 
Naworth  Castle,  242 

Nevile,  R.  H.  C.,  on  electric  lighting,  239 
Nevill,  R.,  on  Crowhurst  Church,  186 
Newcastle  8ociety  of  Antiquaries,  272- 
Newport  meeting  of  Cambrian  Archteo- 
logical  Association,  306,  319 
Newton,  C.  B.,  on  explorations  in  Egypt, 
621 

Non-freezing  solution  for  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  846 

Norbury  Church  and  Manor  House,  148 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  242 
Northumberland  Avenue,  716 
Northumbrian  churches,  272 

Oil-lamp-lighting  for  streets,  35 
Overcrowding  in  London,  841,  878 
Owen,  Dr.  J.,  on  scamped  drainage-work, 
344 

Owen,  Sir  P.  Cunliffe,  on  industrial  art,  857 

Padley  Chapel,  219 
Paiuswick,  antiquities  of,  882 
Parkes  Museum,  the,  882 
Parliament  Hill,  Hampstead,  640 
Past,  present,  and  future  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession,  601 
Pavement.  Roman,  at  Bignor,  287 
Peak  Castle,  218 

Percy,  Earl,  on  the  Westminster  Hall 
question,  147 

Perry,  J.  T.,  on  ground  landlords  in  Lon¬ 
don,  714 

Petrie’s  discoveries  at  Naukratis.  621 
Picton,  Sir  J.  A,,  on  the  value  of  the  study 
of  archteology,  262 

Pink,  C.  R. :  on  architectural  education, 
599,  623  ;  on  the  claims  of  the  Associates, 
631 ;  on  housesof  the  seventeenth  century, 
891;  on  Italian  architecture,  688;  on 
Semper’s  theories,  719 
Place-names  aud  field-names  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  147 

Plumbers’  Company  and  the  work  ol 
plumbers,  36,  185,  846 
Pratt,  H.  W.,  on  Italian  architecture,  698 
Prendergast,  Col.,  on  Admiralty  site,  659 
President’s  addresses  :  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  699;  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  638 

Prices  current  of  materials,  42,  76,  109, 110, 
174,  209,  242,  276,  311,  344,  379,  413,  448, 
484,  621,  556,  591,  628,  666,  704,  739,  776, 
809,  847,  883,  919 

Prince  of  WaleB  at  Doulton’s  Potteries,  912 
Priories :  Boxgrove,  253  ;  Rejjtop,  217 
Prizes  :  Architectural  Association,  208 ; 

University  College,  37 
Profession,  the  architectural,  601 
Progress,  sanitary,  422,  457 
Property,  sales  of,  41,  75,  107, 138, 172,  206, 
241,  276,  310,  341,  378,  412,  448,  483,  520, 
666,  690,  626,  665,  701,  738,  774,  805,  846, 
881, 918 


Prospects  of  archmology  at  Athens,  184 
Public  Health  (Metropolis)  BUI,  808 
Pullan,  R.  P.,  on  excavations  in  Asia 
Minor,  815 

Qualifications  of  sanitary  inspectors,  407 

Quantities,  short,  445 

Quarry  House,  Rochester,  3C7, 376 

Railway :  bridges,  alleged  weakness  of, 
388  ;  Furness,  521;  works,  Swindon,  9 
Railway  aud  Canal  Traders’  Association, 
656,  660 

Ransome,  A.,  on  eanitary  effort,  515 
Redman,  J.  B.,  on  tidal  approaches  to 
docks,  666 

Repton  Church  and  Priory,  217 
Reservoirs,  738 

Resistance  of  materials  to  frost,  560 
Restoration  Houbo,  Rochester,  271,  307 
Robins,  E.  C.:  on  circular  hospital  wards, 
550  ;  on  professional  topics  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  659;  on  the  ventilalion  and  warm¬ 
ing  of  chemical  laboratories,  458,  656, 
846 

Rochester  excursion  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  271,  306,  376 
Roe,  R.  M.,  on  the  claims  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates,  R.I.B.A.,  531 

Roman :  aqueducts,  52 ;  cities,  water- 
supply  of,  52 ;  Derby,  147 ;  pavement 
at  Bignor,  287 

Royal  Academy  students,  149,  846,  857 
Royal  Archceological  Institute  at  Derby, 
147,  182,  203,  217 
Royal  Commission  on  Trade,  354 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ire¬ 
land,  568,  876 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (see 
“  Institute”) 

Royal  Institution,  663 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  703,  737,  774,  8 
847,  882,  919 

Royal  visit  to  Lambeth  potteries,  912 
Ruston,  J.,  on  the  “  steam  navvy,"  238 

Saint  Alban's  Abbey,  104,  139 
St.  Nicholas’  Church,  Brighton,  253 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  foundations,  847 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  856 
St.  Anne’s  School,  Redhill,  219 
Sales  of  property,  41,  76,  107, 138,  172,  206, 
241,  276,  310,  341,  378,  412,  448,  483,  520, 
555,  590,  626,  665,  701,  738,  774,  805,  846, 
881,918 

Salters’  Company  and  technical  education, 
209 

Sanitary :  effort,  success  of,  615  ;  gas- 
making,  35;  house-management,  515; 
inspectorships,  407 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  556,  882 
Sanitary  Congress  at  Leicester: — Address 
by  President,  Prof,  de  Chaumont,  422  ; 
Address  to  the  Working  Classes,  616; 
Carbonic  Acid  and  its  Sanitary  Relations, 
515;  Circular  Hospital  Wards,  443,  549  ; 
Drainage  of  Continental  Towns,  516; 
Essentials  of  Local  Government  Reform, 
616 ;  Healthy  Housing  of  the  People, 
442  ;  Impediments  to  Sanitary  Progrt89, 
457 ;  Ventilation  and  Warming  of 
Chemical  Laboratories,  458,  846 ;  Sani¬ 


tary  House  Management,  615 ;  Sewage 
Treatment  at  Leicester,  616 ;  Success  of 
Sanitary  Effort,  615 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Gt.  Britain,  62,  739 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  Association,  690,  704 
Sanitary  Protection  Association,  882 
Sawyer,  E.,  on  Old  Brighton,  253 
Sawley  Church,  184 
Scamped  drainage-work,  344,  374 
Scartn,  Prebendary,  on  Roman  Derby,  147 
Scholarships :  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  220,  288 

School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace,  918 
School,  St.  Anne’s  Society’s,  Redhill,  219 
Schools  of  Art,  Sheffield,  739  ;  West 
London,  857,  914 

Science  and  Art  Department,  220,  288 
Sculptured  stoneB  of  Derbyshire,  184 
Sedding,  J.  D.,  on  Adderbury  Church,  250 
Semper’s  theories  on  art,  749 
Service  reservoirs,  738 
Sewage-treatment  at  Leicester,  616 
Shaw,  G.,  on  plumbers’  work,  36, 185,  846 
Sheffield  School  of  Art,  739 
Shoreham  Church,  286 
Site:  of  Admiralty  and  War  Offices,  639, 
669  ;  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  856 
Slate  quarries,  inspection  of,  407 
Slater,  J. :  on  the  Architectural  Association, 
623;  on  ventilation,  840 
Smith,  P.  Gordon :  on  circular  hospital 
wards,  650  ;  on  the  housing  of  the  people, 
442 

Smith,  Prof.  T.  R. :  on  Italy  for  students, 
698;  on  Westminster  Abbey,  613 
Smyth,  Prof.  W.,  on  mining,  703,  737,  774, 
807,  847,  882,  919 

Snell,  H.  S.,  on  circular  hospital  wards, 
443,  550 

Society  of  Arts,  768,  808 
Society  of  County  Surveyors,  745 
Society  of  Engineers,  412,  621,  666,  875,  883 
Society  of  German  Engineers,  283 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  9 
Sompting  Church,  264 
Stannue,  H. :  on  the  claims  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates,  532  ;  on  Semper’B  theories,  749 
Btatliam,  H.  H.,  on  professional  topics  at 
the  Institute,  659 
"  Steam  Navvy,"  the,  238 
Steyning  Church,  287 
Stokes,  L.,  on  Italian  architecture,  698 
StoneB,  sculptured,  of  Derbyshire,  184 
Strand  Ratepayers'  Association,  556 
Strength  of  railway  bridges,  388 
8treet-lighting,  35 
8treets,  new,  formation  of,  625 
Structures,  dangerous,  35 
Students  at  the  Roy  al  Academy,  149, 846, 857 
Study  of  archteology,  the,  252 
Subway,  Mansion  House,  proposed,  739 
Sunday  opening  of  museums,  407 
Surrey  Arcbicological  Society,  186 
Surveyors,  qualifications  of,  35 
Surveyors’  Institution,  696,  679,  743 
Sussex,  archteology  of,  252,  286,  307,  317 
Swarkeston  Bridge,  218 
Swindon  works,  Great  Western  Railway,  9 


Taplow  Court,  419 
Tay  Viaduct,  the,  359 
Technical  art  teaching,  8 


Technical  education  :  in  Manchester,  665 ; 
for  plumbers,  36,  185,  846  ;  and  the 
Salters’  Company,  209 
Thames  Embankment  at  Isleworth,  pro¬ 
posed,  241 

Thompson,  Prof.  S.  P.,  on  extinction  of 
fires,  768 

Thorpe,  John,  houses  by,  891 
Threlfall,  T.  R.,  on  trade  unionism,  364 
Tidal  approaches  to  docks,  666 
Tideswell  Church,  218 
Tower  Bridge,  the,  640,  919 
Trade  inquiry  agencies,  846 
Trade,  Royal  Commission  od,  354 
Trade-marks,  170 

Trades’  Union  Congress,  the,  354,  407 
Tramway,  steep-grade,  Higbgate-hill,  36 
Tredegar,  Lord,  on  archteology,  306 

Underwood ,  J.,  on  sewerage  at  Leicester, 616 
University  College,  architecture  at,  37,513 

Value  of  land  in  London,  679 
Vase-paintings,  Greek,  716,  820 
Vawser,  W.,  on  the  duties  of  surveyors,  35 
Ventila1  ion  :  of  chemical  laboratories,  458, 
656,  81 1 ;  of  private  dwellings,  839,  878 
Viesca,  Countess  de,  on  Banitary  house- 
managi  ment,  515 
Villages,  industrial,  6 

Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Potteries,  912 

Wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  38 

Walker,  R. :  on  London  improvements, 

714  ;  presentation  to,  882 

Waller,  J.  G.,  on  monuments  and  brasses 
at  Lingfiold  Chnrcb,  186 
Walls  of  Chichester,  the,  253 
Wandsworth  workhouse,  841 
Wanklvn,  Prof.,  on  sanitary  gas-making,  35 
War  Office,  proposed  new,  639,  659 
Warming  of  chemical  laboratories,  458, 
566,  818  „  ...  « 

Water-supply  of  ancient  Roman  cities,  52 
Waterston,  G.,  on  book  ornaments,  774 
Webb,  A.,  on  architectural  education,  623 
West  London  School  of  Art,  857,  914 
Westgarth,  W.,  on  London  improvements, 
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Westland,  D.  M.,  on  foundations,  918 
Westminster  Abbey,  613 
Westminster  Hall  question,  the,  104,  6d9 
White,  W. :  on  architectnral  education, 
823  •’  on  the  churches  of  Wisby,  855 
White’,  W.  H.,  on  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  architectural  profession,  601 
Whitworth  scholarships,  220 
Wimbledon  street  lighting,  35 
Wingfield  Mauor  House,  182 
Wisbv  in  Gotland,  churches  of,  855 
Wooden  structures  under  the  Building 
Aot,  663 

Woodward,  W.,  on  London  as  it  is  ana 
might  be,  713 

Workhouse,  Wandsworth,  841 
Workmen  magistrates,  354,407 
Workmen’s  dwellings,  412 
Worth  Church,  318 

Youlgreave  Church,  184  - 

York  Architectural  Assoc.,  459,  659,  877 


LETTERS. 


Abattoirs  competition,  Birkenhead,  878 
Abbey,  St.  Alban's,  820 
Additions  to  Naworth  Castle,  479 
Admiralty,  the  new,  685,  701,  733,  878 
Albert  Exhibition  Palace,  the,  39 
Alterations  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  685 
America,  prehistoric,  241 
Antwerp,  circular  hospital  at,  804 
Appeal,  an,  39 

Arcachon  Villa,  near  Leeds,  339 
Artisans’  dwellings,  Obatham-gardens, 
478 

Asbestos  pBint,  106 

Associates’  meeting,  R.I.B.A.,  339,  517 

Automatic?  couplings,  663 

Awards  at  Inventions  Exliibition,  274 

Bank,  design  for  a,  701 
Barry,  Sir  C.’s,  plana  for  dealing  with 
Westminster  Hall,  72,  105 
Birkenhead  abattoirs  competition,  878 
Bournemouth  Undercliff  competition,  374 
Bridge,  proposed  combined  high  and  low 
level,  at  the  Tower,  205 
Brighton  antiquities,  170 
Broughton  Castle,  408 
Building,  experimental,  339 
Building  law,  a  question  of,  73,  105 
Charter  of  R.I.B.A.,  552,  769,877,  914 
Charterhouse,  the,  878 
Obatham-gardens  artisans'  dwellings,  478 
Cheltenham  Grammar  School  competition, 
586 

Chimney-shafts,  iron,  408,  445 
Church’  Saxon,  Deerhurst,  770,  782 
Church  at  Tottenham,  686 
Circular  hospital  wards,  479,  585,  700,  734, 
770,  804,  842,  878 
Clerk  of  works’  duties,  39 
Commissions,  illicit,  625 
Contractor  versus  Engineer,  735 
Couplings,  automatic,  663 


Design  for  a  bank,  701 
Designs  for  paperhangings,  914 
Donaldson,  the  late  Prof.,  273 
Drainage  work,  scamped,  374 
Dressing-room  furniture,  105,  138,  172 
Dry-rot  in  floors,  73 
Dunfermline  High  School,  736 
Du-t  and  refuse,  562 
Duties  of  a  clerk  of  works,  39 
Dwellings,  ventilation  of,  878 
Dwellings  of  the  poor,  274 

Elmee,  James,  701 

English  designs  for  paperhangings,  914 

Experimental  building:  Arcachon  Villa,  339 

Fanlights,  39 

Felt  roofing,  878,  914 

Fireproof  peeking,  445,  617 

Fixing  terra-cotta,  585 

Moors,  dry-rot  in,  73 

Furniture  for  dressing-room,  105,  138,  172 

Gas-coil,  626 
Glass ‘‘quarries,”  663 
Government  Offices,  new,  585,701,  733,  878 
Government  “  quantities,”  307 
Gower-street,  alterations  in,  39 
Grammar  School,  Cheltenham,  686 
Granite  as  a  I.ODdon  building  material,  204 
Gutters,  how  to  keep  free  from  snow,  445 

High  School,  Dunfermline,  735 
Hospital  for  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  39 
Hospital  Wards,  circular,  479,  585,  700, 734, 
770,  804,  842,  878 

Housing  of  the  working-classes,  274 
Hove  sea-wall  fence,  408 

Illicit  commissions,  625 
Improvement  of  London  masonry,  204 
Institute  Charter,  the,  552,  769,  877,  914 
Inventions  Exhibition  awards,  274 


Iron  chimney-shafts,  408,  445 
Iron  fence  for  Hove  sea-wall,  408 
Italy  for  students,  701 


La  Monnaie,  Paris,  663 
Line  of  frontage,  73, 106 
London,  overcrowding  in, 
Lowest  tender,  842,  914 


878 


Masonry,  London,  improvement  of,  204 
Masonry  courses,  445,  479 
Masons  and  terra-cotta  fixing,  685 
Meeting  of  Associates,  R.I.B.A.,  339,  617 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  the,  106 
N aworth  Castle,  479 

Non-acceptance  of  lowest  tender,  842,  914 

Oak  room  formerly  at  Nuremberg,  626 
Overcrowding  in  London,  878 
Oyster-shells,  138 

Packing,  fireproof,  445,  517 
Palace,  the  Albert,  Battersea,  39 
Paperhangings,  designs  for,  914 
Paris,  changes  in,  663 
Piccadilly-circus,  685 
“  Planning  for  evil,”  478 
Plans  of  the  new  Government  Offices,  685, 
701,  733,  878 

Portrait  of  Shakspeare,  562 
Pre-historic  America,  241 
Premises  in  Bishopsgate-street,  617 

Quantities,  Government,  307 
‘‘Quarries,’’ 663,  845,  878 
Question  of  building-law,  a,  73,  105 

Railway  couplings,  663 
“  Random  courses,"  445,  479 
Refuse,  552 

Reindeer  Inn,  Banbury,  445 


Restoration  of  Westminster  Hall,  72,  105, 
801 

Roofiog  felt,  878,  914 

Saint  Albau's  Abbey,  820 
Saxon  Church,  Deerburst,  770,  782 
Scamped  drainage  work,  374 
Sewer-ventilation  by  smoke-stacks,  686, 
626 

Shakspeare,  portrait  of  662 

Shops,  Lewislism-road,  877 

Site  ol  the  Government  offices,  733,  878 

Slough  Institute  competition,  210 

Smoke  nuisance,  the,  567,  806 

8now  and  lead  gutters,  415 

Tender,  non-acceptance  of  lowest,  842,  914 
Terra-cotta,  fixing,  685 
Theatre,  proposed  new,  in  the  Strand,  240 
Tottenham,  new  church  at,  680 
Tower  Bridge,  proposed  combined  and  high 
and  low  level,  205 

Treatment  of  Westminster  Hall,  72 
Trocaddro,  the,  Paris,  445 


Ventilation  of  dwellings,  878 
Ventilation  of  sewerB,  586,  626 
Villa  competition,  701 

War  Office,  the  new,  685,  701,  733,  878 
Wardrobe,  combination,  105,  138,  172 
Wards  of  hospitals,  circular,  479,  585,  700, 
734,  770,  804,  642,  878 
Warehouse  in  Bishopsgate-street,  517 
Westminster  Hall,  72,  105,  804 
Window-sash  fittings,  307 
Windsor  poor,  housing  of  the,  274 
Working-classes,  housing  of  the,  274 
Workmen's  dwellings,  274 
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Appleton,  H.  D.,  Italy  lor  students,  701 
Anmonier,  F.,  designs  for  psperhangings, 


Barry,  Charles,  Westminster  Hall,  72 
Bell,  Miller,  &  Bell,  the  Albert  Palace,  39 
Bernado,  J.,  wronght-iron  chimneys,  445 
Bridgman,  H.  H.,  proposed  bridge  at  the 
Tower,  2C5 

Brown,  J.,  circular  hospital  wards,  479, 
7C0,  770 

Brown,  L.,  ventilation  of  sewers,  686 
Burdott,  H.  C.,  cost  of  circular  hospital 
wards,  804,  878 

Burgees,  J.  T.,  Broughton  Castle,  408 

Campbell,  E.  F.,  dust  and  refuse,  652 
Carpenter,  E.  H.,  the  Charterhouse,  878 
Cutts,  J.  E.  K.,  church  at  Tottenham,  686 

Ellison,  J.  E.,  Dunfermline  High  School, 
735 

Emden,  Walter,  proposed  new  theatre  in 
the  Strand,  240 


Ferguson,  C.  J.,  Nawarth  Castle,  479 
Fisher,  J.  A.,  asbestos  paint,  106 

Gibbon,  Dr.  Septimus,  on  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  274 

Godwin,  G.,  planning  for  evil,  478 
Goodman,  J,  H.,  combination  wardrobe, 
138 

Gotch,  J.  A.,  ventilation  of  dwellings,  878 
Greenwood,  J.,  lowest  tender,  914 
Grisbrook,  W.,  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  552 

Hall,  A. :  Brighton  antiquities,  170;  Saxon 
Church,  Deerhur6t,  770,  782 
Harrison,  A.  8.,  felt  roofing,  914 
Haycraft,  J.  &  Son,  shops,  Lewisham-road, 
877 

Higgs,  F.,  non-acceptance  of  lowest  tender, 
842 

Ichenhauser,  J.,  oak  room  formerly  at 
Nuremberg,  626 

Jeffreys,  J.,  iron  fence,  Hove  sea-wall,  408 
Julian,  G.  R.,  meeting  of  Associates, 
E.I.B.A.,  339,  617 


Knight  ley,  T.  E.,  the  Institute  Charter, 
769,  877 

Lambert,  Paul,  fireproof  packing,  617 

Longley,  W.,  line  of  frontage,  73 

Neale,  J.,  turret  at  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
820 

Oliver,  A.,  La  Monnaie,  Paris,  663 

Oliver,  T.,  Westminster  Palace,  106 

Owen,  J.,  “  scamped ’’  drainage-work,  374 

Paterson,  G.,  building  law,  105 

Pinches,  F.,combinationfurniture,  105, 172 

Pipe,  W.  H.,  “  random  courses,”  445 

Richard,  Thos.  R.,  Slough  Institute  com¬ 
petition,  240 

Robins,  Rev.  A.,  housing  of  the  Windsor 
poor,  274 

Robins,  E.  C.,  site  of  the  proposed  Govern¬ 
ment  Offices,  733 

Robinson,  J.  L.,  Reindeer  Inn,  Banbury, 
415 


Shipman,  W.,  “  random  courses,”  479 
Smith,  J.,  experimental  building,  Arcachon 
Villa,  339 

Smith,  Prof.  T.  R. :  the  lato  Prof.  Donald¬ 
son,  273  ;  Charter  for  the  Institute,  769 
Snell,  H.  S.,  circular  hospital  wards,  685, 
734,  842 

Sorby,  T.  C.,  the  smoke  nuisance,  667 
Spiers,  R.  P.,  the  Trocaddro,  445 
Staines,  H.,  site  of  new  Admiralty  Offices, 
878 

Tarver,  E.  J.,  alterations  at  Piccadilly- 
circus,  686 

Thompson,  H.,  the  smoke  nuisance,  805 
Timms,  J.  W.,  fixing  terra-cotta,  685 
Tozer,  H.  G.,  felt  roofing,  914 

Wadmore  &  Baker,  premises  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  617 

White,  W.,  Westminster  Hall,  804 
Wickham,  W.,  fanlights  in  Gower-atreet, 

Wilkinson,  R.  S.,  Institute  Charter,  662 
Woodward,  W.,  Institute  Charter,  914 
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battoirB,  Birkenhead,  716,  816 
Abbey,  St.  Albans,  the  works  at,  660 
Accident  Fund,  Elswick  Works,  704 
Accidents,  315,  390,  816 
Advertisments  on  buildings,  242 
Albert  Palace,  the,  664 
Aldershot  Camp,  343 
Altar-tomb,  Belmont,  Herefordshire,  208 
Alterations  in  amounts  of  tenders,  108 
American:  competition,  108;  elevators, 
170,  207,  307,  448,  666,  918;  Forestry 
Congress,  566 ;  railway,  the  first,  276 
Antiquities  at  Okehampton,  140 
Antwerp,  new  quavs,  140 
Appointments,  9,  208,  276,  378,  659,  738, 
882,  912 

Arcade,  Birmingham,  107 
Arcades  and  covered  ways,  590 
Architect-Mayor,  an,  716 
Architects  in  Parliament,  807,  846 
Arlesey  cement-wcrks,  73 
Art  competition,  National,  139 
Art  Journal ,  the,  876 
Artificial:  Marble,  805;  stone,  687,  881 
Artisans’  dwellings,  49, 140, 31 1 , 378,  408, 914 
Asbestos  paper,  481 
Asphalte,  481,  484,  653 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  242, 
847  ,  887 

Australia  and  the  British  unemployed,  54 
Awards  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  241, 
272,  310,  343,  628,  700,  803 

Balbam,  proposed  exhibition,  343 
Banner’s  ventilators,  339 
Baths  of  Bath,  the,  73 
Baths,  proposed,  at  Bootle,  276 
“Beehive  ”  refuse-destructor,  215 
Belfast  Presbyterian  Church,  716 
Belgian  rolled  iron  girders,  556 
Bells  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  374 
Berlin,  ceramio  decorations,  418 
BesBbrook  &  Newry  electrical  tramway,  661 
Bethnal  Green  Free  Library,  637 
Birkenhead  abattoirs,  716,  815 
Birthday  commemoration,  a,  174 
Birmingham  :  Gothic  arcade,  107 ;  pro¬ 
posed  Law  Courts,  659 ;  tramway  em¬ 
ploye),  412 

Bishopsgate-street,  new  warehouse,  458 
Blinds,  Venetian,  481 
Bolt,  620 

Boyle  &  Son,  Limited,  628,  704 

Bournemouth, 76;  Undercliff,  Drive, 311,378 

Bradford  Infirmary,  735 

Brasses  for  door-sills,  39 

Brentford  Eyot,  310 

Breweries,  484 

Brick  and  Tile  Gazette,  738 

Brick-bloohs,  75  ;  brick-kilns,  107 

Bricklayers’  tools,  520,  736 

Bricks,  309,  481 

Bridge,  long-span,  for  India,  412 
Bridges,  208,  410,  653;  Putney,  484; 

Straits  of  MeBsina,  2-41 ;  Tower,  656 
Bridges  injured  by  locomotive  fumes,  208 
Bronze  statuee,  incrustations  on,  276 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  484 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  341 
Builders’  Institute,  the,  628,  820 
Buildings  disfigured  by  advertisements,  242 
Buildings  for  the  “  Salvation  Army,”  484 
Bull,  a  sculptured,  448 
Bungalows,  665 
Burglar  alarms,  703 


Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  42 
Business  changes,  344 
Burnaby  memorial  window,  773 

Cabinet-makers’  Exchange,  the,  252 
Cabinets  with  invisible  cupboards,  208 
Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund,  174 
Cabs,  London,  808 

Cambrian  Archteological  Association,  186 
Cape  Colony,  railways  in,  413 
Carpentry,  technical,  483 
Carts,  881 

Geilings,  107,  138,  343 
Cement-works,  Arlesey,  73 
Cements,  107,  343,  587,  703 
Cemeteries  :  Great  Harwood,  117  ;  Sntton, 
808 

Central  Criminal  Court,  the,  666 
Ceramic  decorations :  at  Berlin,  448 ;  at 
the  Chiemsee  Palace,  208 
Chains,  309 
Changes  in  Rome,  378 
Channels,  paved,  in  town  roadways,  666 
Chapter-house,  St.  Paul's,  307 
Charing  Cross  and  St.  James’s  Park,  877 
Chatham-gardens  industrial  dwellings,  311 
Chatwood’a  safes,  700 
Chelsea  Vestry  Hall,  667 
Chester  Cathedral,  military  memorial  in  ,628 
Chiemsee  Palace,  the,  208 
Chimney,  cowl,  208,  343 
Cholera  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  108 
Chubb,  Sir  G.  H.,  242 
Church  Building  News  :  Abergorlech,  770; 
Ashton-upon-Mersey,  914 ;  Audlem,  771 ; 
Bardwell,  914;  Battersea,  41;  Beeston, 
409;  Berrow,  687;  Bicton,  375;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  387  ;  Bishop’s  Stortford,  448  ; 
Blyth,  663,  770;  Borrowstonnes9,  493  ; 
Bournemouth,  75 ;  Bridgwater,  480 ; 
Burrowbridge,  628  ;  Cae-Gurwen,  276; 
Claiues,  41;  Dartmouth,  374;  Devizes, 
552;  Dinas,  532;  Dipton  (co.  Durham), 
339;  East  Hanningfleld,  41  ;  Effingham, 
771;  Farnley,  321;  Faulkbourn,  174; 
Folkestone,  106;  Freekenham,  174; 
Henry’s  Mote  (Pembrokeshire),  76  ; 
Jacob9tow,  5 ;  Jansenville  (South  Africa), 
242;  Kensington,  480;  Kentish  Town, 
771;  Kudat  (Borneo),  64;  Lee,  493 ; 
Llangranog,  409 ;  London,  808  ;  Long- 
ridge,  340;  Luton  (Kent),  107;  Luton, 
375;  Marldon,  74;  Marylebone,  652; 
Merevale,  652;  Minehead,  86;  Netley, 
641;  Newport  (Mon.),  42;  Newport 
(Salop),  553;  North  Molton,  339; 
Orpington,  770;  Polegate,  339;  Pontar- 
dawe,  341;  Preston,  107  ;  Pyworthy,  74, 
340;  Rhyl,  409;  Ridge,  652;  Sheffield, 
41;  Slough,  86;  -Staines,  205;  Streat- 
ham,  481  ;  Swanley,  687 ;  Tanworth, 
738  ;  Taunton,  876 ;  Tividale,  587 ; 
Tottenham,  653,  686;  Tudeley,  206  ; 
Upleatham,  409;  Wallsend,  206;  Wal¬ 
thamstow,  711;  Wembury,  687  ;  WeBt- 
here,  771 ;  Wolverhampton,  408  ;  Work¬ 
ington,  310 

Cisterns,  joints  for,  138 
City  markets,  738 
City  medal,  a,  913 

City  &  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  376,  703 
City  of  London  School  of  Music,  72,  140 
Clerkenwell :  great  fire,  490;  water-supply 
in,  140 

'  Clocks  and  bells,  39,  409,  590, 882 


Coal-duties,  the,  in  London,  344 
College,  International,  Finchley-road,  108 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition, 242,  483 
Colonies,  iron  pipes  for  the,  343 
Competition,  American,  108 
Competitions  :  Abattoirs,  Birkenhead,  716, 
816,  878  ;  Baptist  Chapel,  Paisley,  8,  49, 
86,  113,  186;  Baths,  Bootle,  276  ;  Baths, 
Kensington,  282  ;  Cathedral,  Liverpool, 
780;  Church,  Borrowstonness,  493; 
Church,  Dinas,  Glamorgan,  632  ;  Chureb, 
Grove  Park,  Lee,  493;  College,  Aberyst- 
with,  634;  Dispensary,  Manchester,  659; 
Edinburgh,  “  Old,"  716  ;  Free  Library, 
WimbledoD,  86  ;  Grammar  School,  Chel¬ 
tenham,  86,686,760;  Labourers’  Dwell¬ 
ings,  Liverpool,  49,  378,  408,  672;  Law 
Courts,  Birmingham,  659  ;  Lodge, 
Shrewsbury,  716;  National  Art,  139,160, 
208;  Piers,  Bournemonth,  659;  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Belfast,  716;  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Higbgate,  86;  Public 
Hall,  81ough,  151,  181,  220,  235,  240; 
Sanatorium,  Eastbourne,  628 ;  8chools, 
Basingstoke,  632;  Schools,  Northfleet, 
86;  Schools,  Old  Kilpatrick,  412 ; 
Spanish-place  Chapel,  79,  151;  “Three 
Cups”  Hotel,  Colchester,  220;  Under¬ 
cliff  Drive,  Bournemouth,  311,  374,378, 
493,  673;  Vestry-hall,  EdgbaBton,  786: 
Vestry-hall,  Fulham,  151,283,  852  ;  Villa, 
Feltham,  701,711,  750 
Concrete  construction,  172,  274,  376,  410, 
516,  771 

Congress,  geological,  484 
Constantinople  Land  Company,  108 
Construction,  fireproof,  805 
Convalescent  Home,  Swanley,  108 
Coping  tile,  309 

Corporation  coal-duties,  the,  344 
Cost  of  mouldings,  220 
Cottage  hospital,  Paulton,  374 
Covering,  non-conducting,  39,  107 
Cowls,  208,  343 
Cramp,  mitre,  343 

Crosse  &  Blackwell’s  warehouee,  738 

Crystal  Palace  fetes,  590 

Cupola  of  the  Nioe  Observatory,  242 

Dangerous  Structures  Department,  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  434 
Death-rate,  reduction  of  the,  341 
Decay  of  the  American  obelisk,  738 
Decorations,  ceramic,  208,  448 
Decorations,  Lyceum  Theatre,  376 
Deep  well-boring  in  London,  318 
Detection  of  escapes  of  gas,  809 
Didlington  Hall,  73 

Dissenting  church-bailding  news  :  Belfast, 
41,  716;  Daubhill,  689;  Fowey,  689; 
Hampstead,  808  ;  Higbgate,  86  ;  Largs, 
612  ;  Llanfairpwllgwyngylltrisiliogogooh, 
344  ;  Paisley,  8,  49,  86,  113  ;  Perth,  689  ; 
St.  Alban’s,  76 ;  South  Elmsall,  41 ; 
Stand,  875;  Wandsworth,  774;  Whalley 
Range,  589  ;  Writtle,  208 
District  Surveyors,  174 
Diversions  in  nomenclature,  310 
Door  fastener,  indicating,  4-48 
Door  knobs,  343,  626 
Door-sill  brasses,  39 
Doors  and  gates,  138,  309,  626,  805 
Dordrecht,  378 
Drain-scraper,  665 
Drain-ventilators,  76,  446 


Drill-hall:  Brentwood,  674 ;  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  735 

Drip-tiles,  Robson’s  patent,  617 
Dry-rot,  239 

Dublin,  workmen’s  club,  344 
Duke  of  Albany's  sarcophagus,  42 
Dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes,  49, 140, 
311,  378,  408,  914 

Earle  memorial  brass,  the,  846 
Eastbourne  Sanatorium  competition,  623 
Eastcheap,  8ir  H.  Peek’s  new  building,  38 
Edge,  Mr.  Joseph,  174 
Edinburgh,  old,  716 
Edmonton  Town-hall,  628,  666 
Education,  technical,  242,  556 
Electric  lighting :  344,  484,  809 ;  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House,  161 
Electrical  tramway,  a,  551 
Elevators,  170,  207,  307,  418,  590,  666,  918 
Ellacombe,  the  Rev.  H.  T.,  204 
Elswick,  accident  fund  at,  704 
Embanking  the  Thames  at  Isleworth,  2-11 
Emigrants,  what  they  should  be,  203 
Employers  and  employed,  174,  310 
Engine  and  mortar-mill,  new,  -194 
Engineering,  American  competition  in,  108 
English  architects,  French  honours  to,  108 
Engraving,  a  new,  458 
Examinations,  technological,  376 
Exeter  Cathedral  bells,  374 
Excursion  of  Mowlem  &  Co.’s  employee,  174 
Exhibitions :  architectural  and  building 
appliances,  109;  Balham,  proposed,  343; 
ecclesiastical  art,  Portsmouth,  48-4  ; 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  556  ; 
Indian  and  Colonial,  242,  483:  Paris, 
1889,  412  ;  Sheffield  industrial,  73 
Experiments  regarding  dry-rot,  239 
Explosive,  a  new,  418 

Farringdon  Market,  738 
Fellows’s  patent  window-grip,  775 
Felt  for  roofing,  376 
Fencing,  274,  446 
Festivities,  243,  665,  704,  914 
Fetes  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  690 
Field  hospitals,  446 
Fire-alarms,  703;  fire-escape,  274 
Fire-extinction,  310 
Firebricks,  276 
Firegrates,  patent,  75, 107 
Fireplaces,  107,  208,  274,  620,  687,  703 
Fireproof  building,  138,  653,  626,  805 
Fires,  321,  490 

Flats  :  Bloomsbury,  170;  Westminster,  493 
Flooring,  wood-block,  242,  616 
Floors,  107,  410 
Fluee,  defective,  776 
Flush-handles,  845 
Flushing  sewers,  845 
Forestry  Congress,  American,  566 
Fountains:  Henley-on-Thames,  42 ;  Teign- 
mouth,  39 

Four-per-cent.  Industrial  Dwellings  Co.,  140 
Free  Library,  Bethnal-green,  637 
Frenoh  honours  to  English  architects,  108 
Fulham  Vestry-hall  competition,  151 
Furnaces,  416,  845 
Furniture,  panelled,  620 

Gaol,  cylindrical,  774 
Garden  frames  and  lights,  203 
Gas:  escapes  deteoted,  809;  lamps,  620; 
stoves,  620 
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Geary  4  Walker’s  wood  block  floors,  242, 
616 

Gelatine  dynamite,  418 
Geological' congress,  481 
Gilchrist  Scholarship,  378 
Girders,  172;  Belgian,  566  I 

Glasgow  iron  pipes  for  the  colonies,  313 
Glass,  ornamental,  446,  736 
Glazing,  75,  107,  309,313,  410,  620,  587,626, 
771 

Glyptothek  at  Munich,  919 
Gordon  monument,  Southampton,  686 
Govan,  a  park  for,  76 
Government  buildings,  Washington,  76 
Granite-building  at  Washington,  775 
Grates,  patent,  76,  107,  516 
Greenwich,  new  Temperance-hall,  36 
Grill-room,  Holborn  Restaurant,  666 
Grocers’  shop-fittings,  172 
Guildford,  sewage  purification  at,  882 
Guildhall,  new  buildings,  174,  629,  774 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  140 
Guildhall,  Exeter,  480 

Hack-covera  for  bricks,  376 
llalls  :  Congregational,  Heavitree,  39 ; 
Herahsm,  339;  North  Leith,  42;  Stoke 
Bishop,  686  ;  8treet,  Somerset,  686 
Handbooks,  Post  Office,  881 
Harrow  School  memorials,  76 
Hillingdon,  sculptured  bull  at,  448 
Hobbs,  Hart,  &  Co.’s  employ  (t,  174,  310 
Hoists,  376,  703 
Holborn  Restaurant,  the,  666 
Hdldfast  for  pipes,  &c.,  172 
Honours:  to  a  civil  engineer,  343;  to 
English  architects,  108 
IIoo  Brook  Viaduct,  the,  883 
Horticultural  buildings,  626 
Hose,  leather  and  canvas,  704 
Hospitals,  cottage,  374 
Hospitals,  warming  and  ventilating,  274 
Hot-water  boiler,  687 
Hotel,  Victoria,  Manchester,  108 
Hotel  Mdtropole,  the,  666 
“  Housing  Bill,"  the,  208 
Hudson  River  tunnel,  680 
Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway,  118 
Huts  for  infectious  hospitals,  378 
Hydrant  cocks,  881 

Illuminants  for  lighthouses,  37S 
Improvements  at  Guildhall,  174,  628  ,  774 
Incrustations  on  bronze  statues,  276 
India,  long-span  bridge  for,  412 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  242,  483 
Industrial  dwellings,  140 
ludustries,  migration  of,  689 
Infirmaries:  Bradford,  735;  Stockport, 
735  ;  Workington,  339 
Influence  of  weather  on  sandstone,  918 
Injury  to  iron  bridges  from  locomotivt 
fumes,  203 

institute  of  Builders,  the,  628,  820 
lustitute  for  Working  Lads,  140,  434 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  666 
institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  139 
International  College,  Fincbley-road,  108 
Inventions  Exhibition  awards,  241,  272, 
310,  343,  629,  700,  803 
Investments,  8<'8 

Iron:  Belgian,  656;  corrugated,  108; 

gaol,  a,  774;  pipes  for  the  colonies,  343 
Isleworth,  proposed  river  embankment,  241 

Joints:  for  folding  steps,  138;  for  lead 
pipes,  917  ;  for  cisterns,  138 
Judge,  Mr.  M.  H.,  presentation  to,  242 

Kilns,  107,  845 

King’s  School  Peterborough,  374 
Knighthoods  :  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Chubb,  242; 
for  Mr.  John  Fowler,  343 

Lavatories,  76,  343 

Law  Courts,  Birmingham,  659 

Lea,  condition  of  the,  484 

Leather  v.  canvas  hose,  704 

Leicester,  Roman  pavement  at,  520 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  704 

Letter-box,  patent,  39 

Library,  new,  at  Manchester,  882 

Lifts,  170,  2  17,  307,  407,  448,  690,  666,  918 

Lightbouee  illuminants,  378 

Lighting,  elec  trie,  314,  484,  809 

Limekilns,  107 

Lime-whitiDg,  481 

Line-reela  for  bricklayers,  520 

Looks,  481 

Lodge,  Shrewsbury,  716 
London  :  oab9,  808  ;  sewage,  918 
London  Pavilion  Music-hall,  42,  808,  846 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Bill  for  housing  the  poor, 
208 

Loughborough  water  supply,  733 
Lyceum  Theatre,  376 


railway  couplings,  385;  sanitary  inspec¬ 
torships,  4o7 ;  strike  at  the  Elswick 
works,  385  ;  Sunday  opening  of  mu¬ 
seum*,  407  ;  Trades'  Union  Congress,  the, 
350,  354,  407  ;  wages  of  building  opera¬ 
tives  in  New  8outh  Wales,  738  ;  wages  in 
lieu  of  notice,  38  ;  workmen  magistrates, 
354,  407 

Material  for  building,  881 
Medal,  Council  Chamber,  913 
Memorial,  a  military,  628 
Memorials  of  Harrovians,  76 
Mersey  Tu  nel  railway  stations,  4C8 
Metallising  wood,  520 
Metropolis  Health  Bill,  the,  273 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  :  insanitary 
property, -484;  London  sewage,  918 
Midgley’s  drain-ventilator,  76 
Migration  of  industries,  669 
Mirrors,  376 
Mitre  cramp,  343 
Monster  water-meter,  a,  413 
Monument  to  Gordon,  Southampton,  686 
Mortar-mill,  a  new,  484 
Mosaics,  274,  771 
Mouldings,  co*t  of,  220 
Mowl-m  &  Co.’s  summer  excursion,  174 
Munich:  the  Glyptothek,  919;  proposed 
Pa’ac»  of  Justice,  891 
Municipal  Engineers’  Assoc.,  242.847,  887 
Mural  paintings,  Town-haM, Manchester, 628 
Museums:  Parkes,  816;  Ravenna,  343 
Music-hall,  London  Pavilion,  42,808,  846 

Nail  for  pictures,  274 
Naples,  sanitary  reforms  at,  919 
National  »rt  competition,  139 
New  York,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  704 
New  South  Wales,  wages  in,  738 
Niagara  Falla  Park,  76 
Nice  Ot^ervatory,  242 
Nomenclature,  diversions  in,  310 
Nosing  for  stair-treads,  626 


borough,  736;  Lowestoft,  49);  Man¬ 
chester,  108,  136,  652,  882  ;  Newbury,  39  ; 
NewcaB'le-on-Tytie,  701  ;  Nottinghsm, 
73,  617  ;  Oldbury,  42  ;  Oswestry,  241,  409; 
Oitershaw,  770  ;  Oxford,  412;  Paulton 
(near  Bristol),  374;  Peterborough,  374; 
Peterslield,  107;  Pontefract,  74;  Plymp 
ton  St.  Mary,  448;  St.  Helen’s,  652 
Saltaire,  770  ;  Sheffield,  73,586;  Shob 
don,  309;  Shrewsbury,  716;  Bouth 
ampton,  586 ;  Southbourne-on-Sea, 
Stockport,  735;  Stoke  Bishop, 

Street  (Somerset),  586;  Sunderland, 356 
Sutton,  808;  Swanley.  1(8,687;  Teign 
mouth,  39;  Truro,  739 ;  Turvey  (Beds) 
170;  Wakefield,  309 ;  Winslow  (Bucks) 
409;  Wolverhampton,  735;  Workington 
339;  York,  919 

Public  Health  (Metropolis)  Bill,  the,  273 

Pugmill  for  clay,  75 

Pulpits,  42,  310 

Pumping  machinery,  914 

Purification  :  of  sewage,  852  ;  of  water,  80S 

Pntney  Bridge,  484 


Qnays, 


;  Brindley,  R  , 


Obelisk,  the  American,  733 
Obituary:  Ballu,  Th.,  640,  _  ..  . 

495;  Coe.  H.  E  ,  876 ;  Donaldson,  Prof., 
179,  212,  273,  638;  Dickinson,  W.,  495; 
Ellacombe,  Rev.  H.  T.,  204;  Grahame, 
A.  J„  695;  Hadfield,  M.  E.,  640; 
Houghton,  Lord,  6-40;  Labrouste,  Th., 
780;  Lascelles,  W.  H.,  fc90  ;  McCurdy, 
J.  J . ,  668  ;  MaK lie,  M.,  149;  Nicholson, 
W  412;  Ordish,  F.  W.,  484,  601,  649  ; 
Parkinson,  H.,  771  ;  Perrin,  E.,  638, 
781;  Pbip-on,  R.  M.,  640;  Rottelz-r 
H.  von  Deh'  ,  610  ;  Sauvageot,  C.,  663 
Behcenewerk,  M.,  149;  8£gd,  M.,  638, 
Shafiesbury,  Lord.  455  ;  Sprague,  H.  W., 
204;  Thornycroft,  T.,  3.0;  Widmt 
320;  Wynn,  8ir  W.  W.,  640 
Observat  ry  cupola,  Nice,  242 
Offices.  Earn  cheap,  38 
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Okehampton,  ant  quities  at,  140 
Organ,  563 

Origin  of  W.  o’wich  Arsenal,  775 
Ornamenting  metal  surfaces,  83l 
Ovens  and  kilns,  107 


Machinery  at  Smithfield  Club  Show,  820 
Machines  for  planing  and  shaping,  917 
Magnetic  telephone^  a,  343 
Mall,  the,  and  Charing-cross,  877 
Manchester:  new  dispensary,  659;  Town- 
hall,  mural  paintings,  628 ;  Victoria 
Hotel,  108 

“  Mansions  in  Skye,”  344 
Manuscripts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  704 
Marble,  artificial,  805 

Markets:  Brixbam,  480;  Ci'y,  738;  Man¬ 
chester,  662  ;  Nottingham,  617 
Marlborough  House,  electric  lighting,  151 
Marseilles,  cholera  at,  108 
Masters  and  men:  wages,  strikes,  and 
labour  notes: —  Australia  and  the 
British  unemployed,  54;  certificates  for 
enginemen,  355  ;  cbaracter-ioquiry  notes, 
407 ;  conspiracy,  the  law  of,  407 ;  co¬ 
operation,  354,  407  ;  eight-hours  move¬ 
ment,  the,  407;  Employers’  Liability 
Act,  354,  356,  407  ;  factory  and  workshop 
inspection,  354,  355;  harbours  of  refuge, 
407 ;  inspection  of  slate  quarries,  407  ;  ' 


Paintings,  Town-hall,  Manchester,  628 
Paints,  75,  687,  691 ,  665,  805 
Palaie  of  Justice  for  Munich,  891 
Panelling,  Guildhall,  Exeter,  480 
Paris  Exhibition,  18a9,  412 
Parkes  Museum,  8-46 
Parkinson's  “  perfect "  vice,  310 
Park:  Govan,  76;  Niagara  Falls,  76 
Sheffield,  686 
Parliament,  architects 
Parquetry,  274 
Patents  lor  inventions  connected  with 
building,  39,  75,  107,  138,  172,  208,  274, 
309,  3 13,  376,  410,  443,  481,  620,  653,  687, 
626,  665,  703,  736,  771,  805,  845,  881,  917 
Paulton  Cottage  Hospital,  374 
Paved  channels  in  town  roadways,  666 
Pavement,  Roman,  at  Leicester,  620 
Pavements:  stable,  343,481  ;  wood, 76, 107 
Pavilion  Music-hall,  London,  42,  808,  846 
Paving-blocks,  274,  881 
People  who  should  emigrate  to  New  South 
WaleB,  203  . 

Peterborough,  the  King’s  School,  374 
Photography,  amateur,  448 
Picks,  improvements  in,  2t>8 
Piotare-ho  -ks,  274 
Piers  :  Bournemouth,  659 ;  South  wold,  586 
Planing  snd  shaping  machines,  917 
Plant  for  contractors,  484 
Plas’er,  481 
Plumb-rule,  626 
Plumbers’  feast,  a,  242 
Police-coort,  West  Ham,  713 
Pollution  of  the  Lea,  484 
Portland  cement,  703 
Portrait  of  Shak-peare,  483,  552 
Portsmouth,  Art  Exhibition,  484 
Postage-stamp  affixer,  42 
Post  Offices  :  Truro,  739  ;  handbooks,  881 
Presentations:  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Judge,  242; 

to  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  882 
Preservation  of  wood,  448 
Prizes,  Edinburgh  Architectural  Assoc.,  140 
Provincial  News:  A'freton,  311;  Arbsey, 
73;  Asbiogton,  39;  Bsrrow-in-FurneBS, 
76;  Bath,  73,  735;  BeaconBfirid,  39; 
Bev  rley,  73  ;  Bexhill-on-Sea,  319  ;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  It  7,  914;  Bognor,  409; 
Bootle,  276,  378  ;  Bournemouth, 

76,  311,  378,  493,  629,  673;  Brad¬ 

ford,  735;  Bramley,  665;  Brentwood, 
674  ;  Brixham,  490  ;  Bromsgrove,  552  ; 
Carlisle,  735 :  Chester,  456 ;  Chorley,  479  ; 
Coventry,  517;  Crediton,  699;  Cromer, 
736;  Drrby,  686;  Didlington,  73;  East¬ 
bourne,  628  ;  Edmontou,  629,  666  ; 

Exeter,  1-9,  241,  480;  Great  Harwood, 
117;  Halifax,  716;  Heavitree,  39;  Hen¬ 
ley  on-Thames,  42 ;  Hereford,  480;  Hers- 
ham  (Surrey),  339  ;  Hindley,  617  ;  Hove, 
asi  -  TU-Potnn  552  •  Iuswich.  652  ;  Leeds, 


w,  Antwerp,  140 


Railway,  the  first,  in  America,  276 
Rrilwaj  s  :  in  Cape  Colony,  413;  Hull  and 
Barns'ey,  118 

Railway  stations,  Mersey  tunnel,  408 
Rain-cb  udB,  775 
Ravenna,  pr  'posed  museum,  343 
KeconBtruation  of  Aldershot  Camp,  343 
Reduction  of  the  death-rate,  344 
Keels  for  bricklayers’  lines,  520 
Reform  of  London  cabs,  8  8 
Refuse  destructors,  215  739 
Registry  and  Exhibition  of  Architectural 
and  Building  Applia  c.s,  109 
Reredoses,  41 
Restaurant,  Holborn,  666 
Reservoir,  Nottingham  waterworks,  73 
Richmond  drainage,  344 
Riviera,  towns  of,  108 
Robson’s  patent  drip-tiles,  517 
Roman  pavement  at  Leicester,  620 
Doman  Cath 'lie  Church  Building  News: 
Bartesfree,  716  ;  Caidiff,  716;  Leek, 808; 
Liverpool,  107,  769  ;  London,  79,  107; 
Spaniah-place,  M ancheater-square,  79, 151 
Rome,  changes  iD,  378 
Roofing-felt,  376 

Roofing  tiles,  roe'allio,  75,  139,  274,  3)9 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  139 
Royal  Institution,  822 
Runic  monument  at  Ruth  well,  919 

Saddlers’  Company,  the,  and  technical  edu¬ 
cation,  212 

Saint  Albaa’B  Abbey,  the  works  at,  66) 

St.  James’s  Park  and  Cbariop-cross,  877 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathed'al,  New  York,  704 
Sa  t  Memorial,  ihe,  Saltaire,  770 
“  Salvation  Army  ”  buildings,  484 
8andstone,  influence  of  weather  on,  918 
initary  :  condition  of  Wiesbaden,  809; 
inspectors  and  the  “  Housing  Bill,”  208; 
reforms  at  Naples,  919;  traps,  138,  309 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  42, 

343.  403  „  , 

Sarcophagus,  Duke  of  Albany  s,  42 
Sash-weights,  653 
Saw-edgeB,  620 

Schliemann’s  work  on  Tiryns,  690 
Scholarshios,  the  Gilchrist,  378 
School- Building  News  —Basingstoke,  532  ; 
Bramcote,  689;  Cardiff,  356;  Carlisle, 
589-  Cheltenham,  86,  686,  760;  Dun¬ 
fermline,  697,  735 ;  Hereford,  480  ;  Hyde, 
769;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  589;  Newport 
(Mon.),  242,  276;  North  Leith, 
Nortbfleet,  86  ;  Old  Kilpatrick, 
Peterborough,  374,  621 ;  Plaisto1 
Redbill,  219;  Smethwick,  808 
thamstow,  496 ;  Whitechapel,  54 
School-keeper's  hou«e,  insanitary,  656 
School  of  Art  Wood  Carving,  73,  412 
8ch  ol  of  Music,  City  of  London,  72,  140 
Science  lectures  for  the  people,  690 
Sewage,  London,  918 
Sewage  pumping  machinery,  914 
Sewage  purification,  7i'3;  at  Guildford,  98- 
Sewage  receptacle,  376 
Sewerage  and  drainage  works Acton,  249, 
633  ;  Alfretos,  311;  Berlin,  516 ;  Beverley, 
73  •  Bexhill-on-Sea,  319  ;  Breutford,  249  ■ 
Chiswick,  85,  249;  Friern  Barnet,  849 
Guildford,  882;  Hounslow,  249,  67? 
Lea  Valley,  315 ;  Leicester,  616  ;  Lynto  . 
808;  Marseilles,  211;  Richmond,  344, 
710,  850;  Rishton,  666;  St.  Helen's, 
552;  Stratford-on-Avon,  768;  8wanwick, 
808-  Thames  Valley,  249,  672;  Totten¬ 
ham,  733 ;  West  Ham,  846 
Sewers:  flushing,  845;  ventilating,  917 
Shakspeare,  new  portrait,  493,  662 
Shear-legs,  771 

Sheffie'd  Industrial  Exhibition,  73 
Shelves,  portable,  481 
Shop-fittings  for  grocers,  172  . 

Siemens,  the  late  Sir  W.,  877;  memorial 
window,  773 

Skye,  “mansions”  in,  344 

Slating  iron  roofs,  343 

Slough  Public  Hall  competition,  151 

Smithfield  Club  Show,  820 

Smoke-consumiDg  apparatus,  172 

Soc;ety  of  Arts,  the,  698 

Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  82- 

Soho,  new  warehouses,  738 

Soil-pipes,  687 

Spanners  and  wrenches,  653 

Spires,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York, 


Dalton-in-Furness,  655;  Distington,  481 ; 
Elstow,  655  ;  Falkirk,  768  ;  Folkestone, 
288;  Fulham,  241;  Halifax,  409;  Ham¬ 
worthy,  409;  Hopton,  750;  Horsforth, 
6 18  •  Kildwick,  891  ;  Liverpool,  881  ; 
New  Ferry,  Cheshire,  604;  Preston,  39  : 
Rochdale,  750;  Rotherham,  881;  Row- 
barton,  689;  Sandringham.  /o0;  Shef¬ 
field,  76;  Swansea,  555;  Tatton  Park, 
881;  Ttckhill,  481  ;  Vermont,  U.S.A., 
110;  Westminster,  773  ;  York,  881 
Stair-lreads,  626  ...  , 

Sta'ue  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  at 
Barrow,  76 
Steel  shutters,  807 


Stoves,  138  ,  ... 

Straits  of  Messina,  proposed  bridge, 
Strand,  proposed  widening,  627 
Street  lamps,  520 

Students’  Home,  Kenemgton  Gore,  339 
Substitutes  for  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  139, 
274 

Sukknr  Bridge,  the,  412 

Survey  orships :  Accrington,  208;  Black, 
burn,  9;  Bootle,  378;  Bromley,  656; 
Grocers’  Company,  738  ;  Lewisham^Sob ; 
Norwich,  912;  Plumstead, 


Wal 


York, 


278 


Technical  carpen’ry,  493 
Technica'  education,  242,  556 
Techrolo.'iral  examinations,  376 
Telephot  e,  magnetic,  343 
Tempeiaoce  hall,  Greenwich,  36 
Temp'e  Bar,  343,  445,  656 
Tenders,  43,  77,  109,  140,  176,  209,  243,  277, 
311  34-4  379,  413,  449,  485,  621,  567,  691, 
629^  667’  705  ,  740,  775,  809,  847,  883  ,  919 
Tenders,  alterations  in  amounts  of,  108 
Testimonials,  242,  310,  704,  882 
Thatch,  446  ,  „„  _ 

Theatres:  Derby,  596;  Lyceum,  37o ;  Ox¬ 
ford,  412 

Tile  for  copings,  309 
Tile-slabs,  805 

Tiles  for  roofing,  76, 138,  274,  309 
Timber,  dry  rot  in,  219 
Timber  Supply  Co.,  the,  448 
Tipping-boxes,  75 
Tiryns,  690 
Tool-handles,  687 
Toulon,  cholera  at,  108 
Tower  bridge,  proposed,  556 
Town-halls :  Edmonton,  628,  t 
•h ester,  mural  paintings,  628 
Towns  of  the  Riviera,  108 
Tramway  employ  it  at  Birmingham,  41- 

Tramway-engine  accident,  390 

Tramways  :  Barrow-in-Furness, 
trical,  551 
Traps,  138,  309 
Truro  Pod-office,  739 
Tunnel,  the  Hudson  River,  680 
Turnstiles,  655 

Undercliff  Bournemouth,  311,  378,493 
U  oemployed  British,  and  Australia,  54 
University  College,  378 
Urinals,  172 

Varnish,  620 
Varnishing  wood,  805 
Venetian  blinds,  491 

Ventilating  :  buildings,  274,  310,  440  ; 

sewers,  917  _ 

Ventilators,  172,  339,  410,  446,  587,  628,  666 

Vestry-halls  :  Chelsea,  567  ;  Edgbaston,  786 

Viaduct,  Hoo  Brook,  883 

Vice,  Parkinson’s,  310 

Vicissitudes  of  a  sculptured  bull,  448 

Victoria  Hall,  590 

Victoria  Hotel,  Manchester,  108 


;  eleo- 


in  New  South  Wales,  738 

138,  376,  410,  736,  771 ;  whitening, 

459; 


353  ;  Ilkeston)  552  ;  Ipswich,  652  ;  Leedi , 
136;  Liverpool,  49,  378,  408;  Lough- 


704  .  „  , 

Sprague,  the  late  R.  W.,  204 
Squares,  builders’,  730 
Stable-pavements,  343,  481 
Stained  Glass  :  Aoaster,481;  Bedford,  7, 3, 
Biarritz,  496 ;  Bletsoe,  556  ;  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  161;  Bow,  918;  Bradford,  241; 
Brighton,  484,  736 
Crcaby-on-Eden,  409 


;  Cambridge,  10 ; 
■  Cullnmpton,  4n9; 


Warehouses  :  BiBhopsgate  -  street, 
Eastoheap,  38 ;  Soho,  738 
Warming  and  ventilation,  274,  310,  376 
Washington :  Government-buildings,  70  ; 

granite  buildings  at,  775 
W a-  er  closet., 208,376,  481 ,  587, 665, 736,917 
Water-meter,  a  monster,  413 
Water  purification,  809 
Water  supply  :  Clerkenwell,  140 ;  Crediton, 
699  ;  Ilkeston,  f 52  ;  Leicester,  625  ; 
Liverpool,  378  ;  London,  490;  Lough¬ 
borough,  736 :  Manchester,  631  ;  Notting¬ 
ham,  73 ;  Oswestry,  241 ;  Petersflela, 
107  ;  Pontefract,  74  ;  Preston,  814  ; 
Southampton,  686  ;  Southwark,  318  ; 
Stratford  -  on  -  Avon,  768  ;  Tunbridge 
Welle,  875  ;  Wanstrow,  174 
Water-supply,  preventing  contamination 
of,  172 

Water- waste  preventer,  665 
Weather,  influence  of,  on  sandstone,  918 
Wells,  deep,  3 18 
We  t  Ham  Police-court,  713 
Westminster,  residential  flats,  493 
Westminster  Abbey,  Siemens  window, 
773 

Whitechapel,  rsfu9e-destructor,  739 
Widening  of  the  StraDd,  627 
Wiesbaden,  sanitary  condition  of,  809 
Willesden,  infectious  hospital  huts,  378 
Window-grip,  Fellows's,  776 
Wi,  dows,  343,  370,  410,  553, 687,703,771, 845 
Wo  )d-preBervation  of,  448 
Wood  pavement,  75,  107 
Wood-block  flooring,  242,  616 
Wood-carving,  School  of,  73,  412 
Wood-sawing  machines,  553 
Wood-substitnte,  274 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  775 
Working  Lads’  Institute,  the,  140,  484 
Workmen's  Club  at  Dublin,  344 
Workmen’s  dwe  lings,  49,  140,311,  378,  408, 
914 

York  Dioc’san  Surveyorahip,  276 


The  Builder,  Jam  9, 1886. 
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ARCHITECTS,  ETC., 


OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Architects  of  buildings,  and  authors  of 
designs  and  works,  illustrated  : — 
l  Aitchison,  G.,  A.R.A.,  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Offices,  Pall-mall,  220,  222 
Aldegr^ver,  Heinrich,  engravings  by,  818, 
819 

Altdorfer,  Albrecht,  engravings  by,  816 
Am  Ende, —  Roof  of  Agricultural  Hall, 
Eensington,  466 

Armstead,  H.  H.,R.A.,a  bust  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  97 

Raker,  A.,  St.  Padarn  Church,  Llanberis, 
226,  227 

Barry,  8ir  C.,  plans  for  the  completion  of 
Westminster  Palace,  68,  69,  71 
Bayne,  R.  R.,  Hoeeinabad  Clock-tower, 
Luoknow,  169 

Beale,  R.  J.,  schools,  Hyde,  769 
Beeston  F.,  Saltwood  Castle, ‘254,  256,  267, 
260 

Bdbam,  Barthelemy,  engravings  by,  783 
Bdham,  H.  S.,  engravings  by,  817  ’ 

Binck,  Jakob,  engraviDg  by,  817 
Blomfield,  A.  W.,  English  Church,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  467 

Blomfield,  R.  T.,  Beckley  Church,  682 
Boehm,  J.  E.,  R.A.,  Sculptured  Group, 
“St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  290,  291 
Brewer,  H.  W. :  design  for  widening  the 
Strand,  900,  901  ;  monuments  in  Old  St. 
Paul’s,  16,  17 

Bridgman,  H.  H.,  proposed  Combined 
High  and  Low  Level  Bridge  at  the  Tower, 
205 

Briggs,  R.  A.,  design  for  Hotel  at  Col¬ 
chester,  230 

Cheers,  H.  A.,  Public  Hall  and  Institute, 
81ough,  235 

Chorley  &  Connon :  Bath-room,  Gledhow 
Hall,  Leeds,  101;  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Farnley,  329 

Christopher  &  White,  house,  Doublebois, 
Cornwall,  578 

Clarke,  Somers,  and  Micklethwaite,  J.  T., 
Church,  South  Wimbledon,  792 
Coe,  H.  E.,  Agricultural  Hall,  Eensington, 
462,  463,  466,  477 

Cutts,  J.  E.  E.,  St,  Mary’s  Church,  Totten¬ 
ham,  694,  697 

Daillion.M.,  sculptured  group  in  the  Salon, 
“  Bonheur,”  120 

Deacon,  — ,  waste-water  meter,  383 
Deane,  T.  N.,  &  Son,  offices  of  Commercial 
Union  Assurance  Co.,  Dublin,  66,  57 


Denfer,  M.,  the  Nouvelle  £cole  Centrale, 
Paris,  129,  135 

Diirer,  Albert,  border  by,  876 

Eales  &  Son,  C.  :  Hyde  Park  Mansions, 
634,  635;  music-room,  Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s  Park,  656 

Edwards,  G.,  offices,  Eastcheap,  616,  621 
Etcheto,  M.,  a  bust  in  the  Paris  Salon,  96 

Ferguson,  C.  J.,  Nawarth-  Castle,  396, 
397.  400,  401 

Fletcher,  B.,  M.P.,'  Jamaica  Tavern  and 
CofTee-honse,  392,  393 
Ford,  E.  Onslow,  sculpture,  “  In  Memo- 

George,  E.,  etching  of  London  Bridge,  100 
Goldie,  Child,  &  Goldie  :  proposed  R.C. 
church,  674  ;  R.C.  church,  SpaDish-place, 
162,  164,  156,  158,  169 
Graham,  A.,  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton, 
-138,  441 

Grahame,  A.  J,,  Free  Church  at  Largs,  653 
Greenough,  R.  T.,  figure  of  Circe,  33 

Haywood,  W.,  artisans’  dwellings,  Petti¬ 
coat-square,  424,  434,  435 
Hedges,  E.,  appliances  for  electric  lighting, 
491 

Holme  &  Mercer,  High  School,  Dunferm¬ 
line,  695 

Hooker  &•  Hemings,  cottages  at  Real,  652 
Howard,  A.,  offices,  Lime-street,  793 

Ince,  J.  H.,  monument  to  J.  R.  Green, 
Mentone,  829 

James,  Seward,  &  Thcma? :  Glamorgan¬ 
shire  Infirmary,  Cardilf,  128;  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  Cardiff,  366 
Jones,  E.  Burne,  A.H.A.,  designs  for 
stained-glass  windows,  24,  25,  121,  498, 
499,  606,  607,  764.,  765 

Jones,  F.  E.,  &  Weatherley,  W.  S., 
Hatchett’s  Hotel,  760,  752,  753 
Jones,H., Guildhall  Scboolof  Music, 322,  328 

Eidner,  W. :  ohurch  at  Eudat,  British  ; 
North  Borneo,  65;  Government  House, 
Sandakan, North  Borneo, 788,  789  ;  house, 
Lesmurdie,  Elgin,  579 
Eonig  &  Feldschwick,  door  with  decorative 
metal-work,  481 

Lansdell,  M.  J.,  &  Wells,  A.,  shops  and 
flats  at  Hastings,  264,  266 


L?e,  E.  C.,  schools,  Gower’s-walk,  White¬ 
chapel,  64 

Lee,  E.  C.,  &  Lonsdale,  H.  W.,  candelabra 
presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Southwell, 
28,  29 

Lockwood,  T.  M.,  &  Lansdowne,  E.  A., 
Town-hall,  Newport,  Mon.,  294,  295,  298, 
299,  305 

Maclaren,  T.,  design  for  a  town  mansion, 
696,  897 

Marvin,  P.  J.,  design  for  block  of  offices,826 
May,  E.  J.,  house,  Wimbledon,  302,  303 
Mayer  &  Co.,  east  window,  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Bournemouth,  162,  163 
Mew,  F.,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank, 
Bristol,  822,  828 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T„  &  Somers  Clarke, 
Church,  South  Wimbledon,  792 
Mitchell,  A.  B.,  design  for  a  bank  for  a 
country  town,  618 

Moore,  A.  P.,  design  for  exterior  to  St. 

Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  638,  539 
Moye,  J.  S.,  Almshouses,  Turvey,  171 

Natlress,  George,  design  for  the  Brompton 
Oratory,  20,  21 

Naylor,  J.  R.,  Grammar  School,  Peter¬ 
borough,  614 

Newman,  A.,  wronght-iron  work,  699,  796, 
797,  913 

Newman,  P.  H.,  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Mercers’  Company,  431 

Pfeiffer,  C.,  house  in  New  York,  854 
Pinches,  F.,  a  combination  wardrobe,  105 
Poelaert,  M.,  entrance  vestibule,  Palais  de 
Justice,  Brussels,  12,  13 
Porter,  F.  W.,  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Eensington  Branch,  718,  719 
Potts,  Bulman,  &  Hennings,  Free  Library, 
Wimbledon,  833 

Pritchett,  J.  P.,  Independent  Church, 
8tand,  872 

Reeve,  J.  A.,  frontal  and  super-altar,  Lam¬ 
beth  Palace  Chapel,  641,  645 
Ricardo,  H,,  house,  Rickettswood,  124, 126 
Richardson,  H.  H.,  Austin  Hall,  Harvard 
Law  School,  U.S.,  858,  860,  861,  864,  865 
Robins,  E.  C.,  plan  for  proposed  extension 
of  site  ol  new  Government  Offices,  733 
Roche,  Mark,  soulpture,  “  Tavid  entering 
Saul’s  Tent,”  365 

Romaine- Walker  &  Tanner  :  Mission-halls, 
868,  869  ;  shops,  Lewisham  High-road, 
690;  warehouse,  Caledonian-road,  691 


Rope,  E.  M.,  sculpture,  “David  playing 
before  Saul,”  546 

Salomons  &  Ely,  house  at  Enutsford,  470, 
471,  475 

Saunders,  E.  J.,  London  Pavilion  Music- 
hall,  904,  906,  911 

Schongauer,  Martin,  engravings  by,  783 
Scott,  J.  O.,  Slcugh  parish  church,  92,  93 
Sedding,  J.  D.,  church  near  Netley,  648, 
649  ;  8t.  Dyfrig’s  Church,  Cardiff,  722,  723 
Seddou,  J.  P.,  design  for  Baptist  church  at 
Paisley,  188,  189 

8nell,  H.  S.,  &  Son  :  Hull  Royal  Infirmary, 
641,  642,  667  ;  offices  of  the  Holborn 
Union,  822,  832 

Street,  A.  E.,  book-case  presented  to 
Princess  Beatrice,  474 
Sugden,W.,&  Son,  house,  Scarborough,  642 

Tarver,  E,  J. :  design  for  a  suburban  church, 
873;  plan  showing  alterations  at  Picca- 
dilly-circus,  585 

Thorp,  W.  H.,  house,  Weetwood,  Leeds, 
760,  761 

Thorpe,  John,  plans  by,  893,  894,  9C9 
Tillman,  J.  &  T.,  Baltic-chambers,  Sunder¬ 
land,  367 

Tinworth,  G.,  alto-relief  in  terra-cotte, 
“Waiting  for  the  Head  of  John  the 
Baptist,”  60,  61 

Tweddell,  R.  H.,  hydraulic  riveters,  60,  61 

Unsworth,  W.  F.,  8hakepeare  Memorial 
Theatre,  8tratford-on-Avon,  324,  326 

Van  Leyden,  Lukas,  engravings  by,  818 
Van  Meckenen,  engravings  by,  783,  784, 
785,  800,  801,  816 

Walford,  I.  T.,  residence  at  Taplow,  -439 
Wallace  &  Flockhart,  house  and  studio  for 
Mr.  MacWhirter,  A.R.A,  602,  603,  507 
Walmisley,  A.  T.,  roof  of  Agricultural  Hall, 
Eensington,  466 

Walters,  F.  A.,  8t.  Mary’s  College,  Wool- 
hampton,  362,  363 

Weatherley,  W.  8.,  &  Jones,  F.  E., 
Hatchett’s  Hotel,  760,  752,  763 
Wells,  A.,  &  Lansdell,  M,  J.,  mansions  at 
Hastings,  264,  266 

Wheeler  &  Hollands,  shops,  Strcatham,  611 
Worley,  R.  J.,  London  Pavilion  Mueic- 
ball,  904,  905,  911 

Worthington  &  Elgood  :  Cavendish  Me¬ 
morial  Fountain,  Bolton  Abbey,  576; 
library  and  museum,  Hindley,  767 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABBEY,  Bisham,  496 

Abbey,  St.  Alban’s  :  destroyed  Norman  Turret,  821 
Agricultural  Hall,  Eensington,  H.  E.  Coe,  Architect,  462, 
463  466,  477 

Almshouses,  the  Barton,  Turvey,  J.  S.  Moye,  Architect,  171 
Altar-cloth,  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  designed  by  J. 

Arthur  Reeve,  Architect,  644,  645 
Alto-relief  in  Terra-cotta,  G.  Tinworth,  Sculptor,  60,  61 
Apparatus  for  Drying  Timber,  624 
Apparatus  for  Mixing  and  Grinding,  104 
Appliances  for  Electric  Lighting,  Hedges’s,  494 
Aqueduct,  ancient,  at  Segovia,  427 
Aqueduct,  Claudinn,  Rome,  678 

Assurance  Offices,  Pall-mall,  Geo.  Aitchison  A.R.A., 
Architect,  220,  222 

Austin  Hall,  Harvard  Law  School,  U.S.,  H.  H.  Richard¬ 
son,  Architect,  858,  860,  861,  864,  865 

BANE  for  a  Country  Town,  designed  by  A.  B.  Mitchell, 
618 

Bank,  Capital  and  Counties,  Bristol,  F.  Mew,  Architect, 
822,  828 

Bank,  London  and  Westminster,  Eensington  Branch,  F.W. 
Porter,  Architect,  718,  719 

Bath-room,  Gledhow  Hall,  Leeds,  Chorley  and  Connon, 
Architects,  101 

Belfry  at  Maine,  Boulogne,  drawn  by  A.  Hennings,  460 
Bookcase  presented  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice,  A.  E. 

8treet,  Architect,  474 
Border  by  Albert  Diirer,  876 
Bridge,  London,  etched  by  Ernest  George,  ICO 
Bridge,  suggested  Combined  High  and  Low  Level,  at  the 
Tovver,  designed  by  H.  H.  Bridgman,  Architect,  205 
Buildings  visited  during  the  Architectural  Association 
Excursion,  200,  201,  234,322,  332,  333,  336,  337,  370.  371 
404, 406  ’  * 

Bust  in  the  Royal  Academy,  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A., 
Sculptor,  97 

Bust  in  the  Salon,  Paris,  M.  Etcheto,  Sculptor,  96 
Buttress,  Frari  Church,  Venice,  675 

CABINET,  Italian  Renaissance,  88,  89 
Candelabra  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Southwell,  designed 
by  Ernest  C.  Lee,  Architect,  28,  29 


Canons  Ashby  Hall,  Northants,  200,  201 
Capital,  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  676 

Capital,  Nave  Arcade,  Twyford  Church,  Leicestershire: 

drawn  by  W.  H.  Bidlake,  166 
Capitals,  Austin  Hall,  Harvard,  U.S.,  H.  H.  Richardson, 
Architect,  860 

Carving  from  West  Door,  Ely  Cathedral,  sketched  by 
R.  W.  Paul,  261 

Castle,  Nawartli,  Additions  at,  C.  J.  Ferguson,  Architect, 
396,  397,  400,  401 

Castle,  Saltwood,  as  restored  by  Mr.  F.  Beeston,  Archi¬ 
tect,  254,  266,  257,  260 

Cathedral,  Bristol,  Sacristy,  drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  192, 
193,  196,  197 

Cathedral,  Dunblane,  drawn  by  T.  Maclaren,  730,  731 
Cathedral,  Lucca,  from  a  Drawing  by  Ernest  George, 
824 

Cathedral,  Old  St.  Paul's,  Monuments  in,  drawn  by  H.  W. 
Brewer,  16,  17 

Ceilings,  Apethorpe,  528,  629 
“Cerus”  Traps,  the,  72 

Chateau  of  Villers  Cotterets,  Paris,  115,  132,  133 
Chimney-climber,  Brown  &  Porter’s.  273 
Cbimneypiece  in  Library,  Ingestre  Hall,  619 
Chimneypiece,  Restoration  House,  Rochester,  Measured 
and  Drawn  by  H.  Baker,  269 
Choir  Screen,  Wester  Eerk,  Enkhuizen,  756 
Church,  Baptist,  at  Paisley:  Design  submitted  by  J.  P. 
Seddon,  Architect,  188,  189 

Church,  Beckley,  as  Restored  by  R.  T.  Blomfield,  Archi¬ 
tect,  582 

Church,  Design  for,  byE.  J.  Tarver,  Architect,  873 
Church,  English,  Copenhagen,  A.  W.  Blomfield,  Archi¬ 
tect  467 

Church,  Independent,  Stand,  near  Manchester,  J.  P. 
Pritchett,  Architect,  872 

Church,  Eudat,  North  Borneo,  W.  Eidner,  Architect,  66 
Church  at  Largs,  N.B.,  A.  J.  Grahame,  Architect,  653 
Church,  near  Netley,  J.  D.  Sedding,  Architect,  648,  649 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Dinant,  drawn  by  R.  A.  Briggs, 
836,  837 

Church  of  the  Oratory,  Brompton,  Design  submitted  by 
George  Nattress,  Architect,  20,  21 
Church,  R.C.,  Spanish-place,  Accepted  Design ;  Goldie, 


Child,  &  Goldie,  Architects :  Plan,  162 ;  Exterior,  164 
166;  nterior,  168, 159 

Church,  proposed  Roman  Catholic,  Goldie,  Child,  & 
Goldie,  Architects,  574 

Church  of  8t.  Dionysius,  Esslingen,  drawn  by  H.  W. 
Brewer,  671' 

Church,  St.  Dyfrig’s,  Cardiff,  J.  D.  Sedding,  Architect, 
722,  723 

Church,  St.  Mary’s,  Tottenham,  J.  E.  E.  Cutts,  Architect, 
694,  697 

Church,  St.  Michael’s,  Farnley,  Chorley  &  Connon,  Archi¬ 
tects,  329 

Church,  St.  Padarn,  Llanberis,  Arthur  Baker,  Architect, 
226,  227 

Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook  :  Designfor  an  Exterior, 
A.  P.  Moore,  Architect,  638,  £39 
Church,  Saxon,  Deerhurst,  Remains  of  819 
Church,  Slough  (Parish),  Interior :  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  Archi¬ 
tect,  92,  93 

Church,  South  Wimbledon,  Somers  Clarke  and  J.  T. 

Micklethwaite,  Architects,  792 
Church,  Thorpe  Mandeville,  234 

Churches  visited  by  the  Architectural  Associaton,  234 
371,  405 

Clock,  Chiming,  281 
Clock,  Silent  Turret,  247 
Clock-escapements,  280,  281 

Clock-tower,  Lucknow,  R.  R.  Bayne,  Architect,  169 
College,  St.  Mary’s,  Woolhampton,  F.  A.  Walters,  Archi¬ 
tect,  362,  363 

Columns  in  the  Atrio,  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  676 
Cottage  at  8alvington  in  which  Selden  was  born,  307 
Cottages  at  Seal,  near  Sevenoaks,  Hooker  &  Hemings 
Architects,  662 
Crooks,  81 

DEANERY,  Great  Marlow,  496 

Decorative  Work  of  the  Early  German  Engravers,  783, 
784,  785,  800,  801,  816,  817,  818,  819 
Decorations  and  Furniture,  designed  by  the  Artists  of 
the  Century  Guild,  216,  217,  223 
Design  for  Bank  for  Country  Town,  by  A.  B.  Mitchell,  618 
Design  for  Baptist  Memorial  Church  at  Paisley,  by  J. 
P.  Seddon,  Architect,  188, 189 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  (continued) 


Design  for  an  Exterior  to  8t.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  A.  P. 

Mooro,  Architect.  638, 639  . 

Design  for  Ollices,  by  P.  J.  Marvin,  Architect,  826 
Design  for  St.  Dyfrig’s  Church,  Cardiff,  J.  D.  Sedding, 
Architect,  72 !,  723 

Design  for  Stained  Glass  Window,  by  James  West,  683 
Designs  for  Stained  Glass  Windows,  by  E  Burne  Jones, 
A  It  A  -Biarritz.  498,499;  Hopton  Church ,  7b6 ; 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  24  25  121:  New  Ferry 
Church,  Cheshire,  608,  607  ;  Rochdale  Church  761 
Design  for  the  “  Three  Cups  Hotel,  Colchester,  R.  A. 

Briggs.  Architect,  230  ,  ,  , 

Design  for  a  Town  Mansion,  by  T.  Maclaren,  Architect, 


LAMP3,  Wrought-iron,  by  A.  Newman  &  Co.,  913 
Library,  Free,  Wimbledon  :  Potts,  Salman,  &  Hennings, 
Architects,  833  , 

Library  and  Museum,  Hindley,  Worthington  &  Elgood, 
Architects,  767 
Locks,  Reynolds’s  patent,  625 
London  Bridge,  etched  by  Ernest  George,  100 


Designator  Widening  the  Strand,  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  f 
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Details  from  Bologna,  677 
Details  of  Buildings  at  Venice  676,  676  6/7 
Diagrams  illustrating  Proportions  of  Human  Figure  779 
Diagrams  illustrativeof  descnptrve  Geometry  in  Student  a 
Column  "  40  74.  106,  139,  173,  207,  240,  276,  308,  342, 
377,  4U,  417,  482,  518,  664,  688,  627,  664,  702,  737,  772, 

Door  with'  Decorative  Metal-work,  Konig  &  Feldschwick, 

D^mway’oA'ho  Hospital  of  Santa  Cruz,  Toledo,  359 
Dwellings  for  Artisans,  Petticoat-square,  W.  Haywood, 
Architect,  424,  434,  436 


ELECTRIC  Lighting  Appliances,  Killingworth  Hedgi 
Engravings,  Early  German,  783,  784,785,  800,801,816,817, 


MACHINERY,  Wood-working.  661,  ooa 
Mackin-ry  for  Working  Stone,  Brunton  &  Trier  s,  352,  3o3 
Mansion,  Design  for,  by  T.  Maclaren,  Architect,  896  897 
Mansi  ns,  Ha-tings,  A.  Wells  and  M.  J.  Lansdell,  Archi¬ 
tects,  284,  265 

Map  illustrative  of  the  Argyll  Canal  Scheme,  43 
Masonry  Courses,  445 
Masonry,  Pre-historic,  in  America,  114 
Mission  Halls,  Romaine-Walker  &  Tanner,  Architects  868 
Monument  to  the  late  J.  R.  Green,  Mentone,  J.  H.  luce, 
Architect,  829 


Architect,  829  ,  _  „ 

Monuments  in  Old  St.  Paul’s,  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer, 
16,  17 


Mosaic  at  Ravenna,  678  _  ,,  .  ,  . 

Museum  and  Library,  Hindley,  Worthington  &  Elgood, 


Architects,  767  _  _  ,  ,  „  T 

Music-hull,  the  London  Pavilion,  R.  J.  Worley  and  E.  J. 

Saunders,  Architects,  904,  905,  911 
Music-room,  Glouc  ester-road,  Regent  s  Park,  C.  Eales  & 
Son,  Architects,  656  .  ,  ,  ..  . 

Music-Room,  Inventions  Exhibition,  designed  by  Artists 
of  the  Century  Guild,  216,  223 


Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy : — 

•*  Circ»  offering  the, Cup  to  Ulysses,”  R.  T.  Greenough, 
Sculptor,  33 

David  entering  Saul’s  Tent,”  Mark  Roche,  Sculptor, 
356 


"  David  playing  before  Saul,”  Ellen  M.  Rope,  Sculptoi 
643 


*•  In  Memoriam.”  E.  Onslow  Ford,  Sculptor,  32 
"Maidenhood,”  a  Bust,  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A., 
Sculptor,  97  t,  ,  t,  , 

"St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  J.  E.  Boehm,  it. A., 
Sculptor,  290,  291 

Sewa'-e-sludgo  Boats,  Sections  of  proposed,  273 
Shakspeare  Memorial  Theatre,  btratford-on-Avon,  \\  .  F. 

Uusworih,  Architect,  324,  325 
Shops  Eastcheap,  G.  Edwards,  Architect.  616,  621 
Shops,  Lewisham  High-road,  Romaine-Walker  &  Tanner, 
Architects,  699  ...  . 

Shops  at  Streatham,  Wheeler  k  Hollands,  Architects, 


Shops  and  Flits  at  Hastings,  A.  Wells  &  M.  J.  Lansdell, 
Architects,  264,  265 

Shops,  Sunderland,  J. &T.  Tillman,  Architects,  367 
Shrine  in  Florence,  674 

Sieve,  Stafford's  Automatic, for  Stone-Breaking  Machinery, 


NAWARTH  Castle,  Additions,  C.  J.  Ferguson,  Architect, 
396,  397,  400,  401 


Examples  of  English  Porcelain,  890 

FAC  ADE  of  the  Nouvelle  ^ cole  Centrale,  Paris,  M.  Denfer 
Architect,  129:  Plan,  135  . 

Flats,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  C.  Eales  k  8on,  Architects, 
634’  535 

Flooring,  Doulton-Peto  8/7 
flooring,  Wood-block,  Duffy  s,  815 

Fonts'^ °L eiceBt e rah i rl ,  drawn  by  W.  H .  Bidlake  :  All 
Saints’,  Leicester,  187  ;  Ashby  FolvilD,  166  ;  Barrough, 
167  •  Reareby,  166 ;  8t.  Mary’s,  Leicester,  167  ;  Twyford, 


Fountain  at  Bolton  Abbey,  erected  as  a  Memorial .of  the 
late  Lord  Fr.derick  Cavendish,  Worthington  A  Elgood, 

FreBCoesTnVheCbapel  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  Painted 
by  P.  H.  Newman,  431  ,  ,  .  , 

Frontal  andSuper-Altar,  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  designed 
by  J.  Arthur  Reeve,  Architect,  644,  645 
Furniture  and  Decorations,  designed  by  Artists  of  the 
Century  Guild,  216,  217,  223 


OAK  Room  from  Nuremberg,  570 

Offices  for  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company, 
Dublin  T.  N.  Deane  &  Sons,  Architects,  66,  67 
Offices,  Design  for,  by  P.  J.  Marvin,  Architect,  825 
Offices  of  the  Holborn  Union,  H.  Saxen  Snell  &  Hon, 
Architects,  822,  832 

Offices,  Lime-street,  Alfred  Howard,  Architect,  /93 
Offices  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  Pall 
Mall,  Geo.  Aitehison,  A.R.A.,  Architect,  220,  222 
Offices,  Eastcheap,  G.  Edwards,  Architect,  616,  621 
Offices,  8underland,  J.  &T.  Tillman,  Architects  367 
Old  St.  Paul's,  Monuments  in,  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer, 

Oratory,  Brompton,  Design  submitted  by  Mr.  George 
Nattress,  Architect,  20,  21 
Overmantel  in  Library,  Ingestre  Hall,  619 


■GATEWAY  :  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  Toledo,  358 
Gateways  at  Rothenburg,  sketched  by  A.  B.  Pite,  606 

Glass  "  Quarries,”  697,  594,  635,  636 

Government  House,  Sandakan,  North  Borneo,  W.  Kidner, 
-  (  J  ram  m  a  r  °  Sch  o  o’l ,  Peterborough,  J.  R.  Naylor,  Architect 


PAINTING,  Decorative,  fromTiryns,  671 
Palace,  Hampton  Court,  116, 117 

Palace  of  San  Ildefonso,  Spain. 426,  430  ,  _  . 

Palais  de  Justice,  Brussels  :  Entrance  Vestibule  and  Stair 
case,  M.  Poelaert,  Architect,  12,  13 
Panel,  Alto-relief,  in  Terra-cotta,  G.  Tinworth,  Sculptor,  60 
Panel,  Wrought  Iron,  executed  by  A.  Newman  &  Co.,  /»/ 
Pantheon,  Rome,  the  Portico,  from  an  Engraving  by 


Sign,  Wronght-Iron,  designed  by  Alfred  Newman, 

Site  of  Government  Offices,  Plan  for  Proposed  Extension, 
Snggested  by  E.  C.  Robins,  Architect,  733 

8ixteenth-Ceutury  Room  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  373 

Sketches  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  Portsmouth, 
by  C.  R.  Pink,  647 

Sketches  in  and  around  Stamford,  528,  529,  546_ 

Sketches  from  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  285 

Sketches  of  Buildings  visited  during  the  Architectural 
Association  Excursion  :  Adderbury  Church,  405  ;  Alker- 
tou  Church,  371 ;  Banbury  Church  Tower  and  Old 
Houses,  332,  333;  Bloxham  Church,  371;  Broughton 
Castle,  37  •;  Canons  Ashby,  200,  201;  Canons  Ashby 
Church,  371 ;  Compton  Winyates,  322,  337  ;  Deddington 
Church  4  5  :  Hanwell  Castle,  336;  Han  well  Church, 
371  ;  King’s  Sutton  Manor-House,  336  ;  Middleton 
Cheney  2"1  ;  Parsonage-House,  Deddington,  336,  405  ; 
Reindeer  Inn,  Banbury,  234.  40-4;  hhutford  Manor- 
House,  316;  Thorpe  Mandeville  Church,  234 

Sain*  Dy'rig^s’  Church,  Cardiff,  J.  D.  Sedding,  Architect, 
722,  723 

St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  Details  from,  676,  6/6 

St.  Mary's  College,  Wooliiampton,  F.  A.  Walters,  Archi¬ 
tect,  362, 363 

Stairc :se,  Lymore  Hall,  Montgomeryshire, drawn  by  I.  K. 

Staircase  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Brussels.  M.  Poelaert, 
Architect,  12, 13 


Architect,  13,  Id  ,  .  ,  „  „ 

Staircase,  Park,  Montgomeryshire,  drawn  by  T.  E.  Pryoe, 
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Grate,  Boyle’s  Ventilating  48  > 

Grille,  Wrought  Iron,  by  A.  Newman  A  Co.,  796 
•Guildhall  School  of  Music,  Victoria  Embankment,  Horace 
Jones,  Architect,  322,  328 


HALL,  Agricultural,  Kensington,  H.  E.  Coe,  Architect, 
48'  463,  466, 477  ,  ^  ... 

Hall  Westminster,  Sir  C.  Barry’s  Design  for  dealing  with 
it.  as  modified  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  68,  69,  71 
Hall  and  Publio  Institute,  Slough,  H.  A.  Cheers,  Archi- 

HaUs ’for°Mi8Bion  Purposes,  Romaine-Walker  k  Tanner, 
Architects,  868,  869 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  Views  of,  116,  117 

Harbour  Gate,  Hoorn,  Holland,  727  ...  . 

High  School,  Dunfermline,  Holme  &  Mercer,  Architects, 


Pa^is^F^ade’o'f8  the  Nouvelle  £cole  Centrale,  M.  Denfer, 
Architect,  129;  Plan,  135 
Pastoral  Staves,  81 
Paveme  t,  Roman,  at  Bignor,  510 
Pendent,  Hampton  Court,  117 
Plan  of  proposed  New  Streets  at  Whitehall,  803 
Plan  showing  Alterations  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  suggested 
by  E.  J.  Tarver,  Architect,  685  .  . 

Plan  showing  Extension  of  Site  for  New  Admiralty 
Offices,  suggested  by  E.  C.  Robins,  Architect,  /33 
Plans  by  John  Thorpe,  893,894,909 

Porch,  Austin  Hall,  Harvard,  U.S.,  H.  H.  Richardson, 
Architect,  861 
Porcelain,  English,  890 
Porta  Maggiore,  Rome,  687  , 

Portal  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Cruz, Toledo,  359 

Portico  of  the  Pantheon,  Rome,  from  an  Engraving  by 
Rossini,  682,  683  .  ,  . 

Pottery,  Fragments  of,  from  Nebeirah,  314 
Pottery’,  Pre-historic,  in  America,  14-4 
Puerta  del  Sol,  Toledo,  358 


Hospital  for  Cancer,  Brompton,  Alex.  Graham,  Architect, 

Hot- water  Supply  to  Blocks  of  Buildings,  613 
Hotel,  Hatchett’s,  and  White  Horse  Cefiars,  Piccadilly, 
W  S.  Weatherley  &  F.  E.  Jones,  Architects,  750,  76-, 


Staircase,  Restoration  House,  Rochester,  drawn  by  . 

Baker,  271  _  _  ,  ,  ..  . 

Staircases,  Nawarth  Castle,  C.  J.  Ferguson,  Architect, 
398,  397,  400,  401 
Staves,  pastoral,  81 

“  Steam  Navvy,”  Dunbar  &  Rushton  s,  238  _ 

8tone- Working  Machinery,  Brunton  &  Trier  s  352,  353 
8trand,  Proposed  Widening,  Design  by  H.  W.  Brewer, 
900  901 

Studio  for  Mr.  Macwhirter,  Wallace  &  Flockhart,  Archi¬ 
tects,  502,  503,  607 


»  QUARRIE3,”  Glass,  697,  698,  635,  636 


RAILINGS,  Iron,  665,  566 
Railings  Wrought-iron,  by  A.  Newman  &.  Co.,  /97,  913 
Residence,  Bijou,  at  Taplow,  I.  T.  Walford,  Architect, 


Hotel,  Design  for  a,  by  R.  A.  Briggs,  Architect,  230 
House,  Doublebois,  CornwaU,  Christopher  &  White, 
Architects,  678  _  _  ,  . 

House,  Elizabethan,  Darlington,  drawn  by  H.  P.  Hoskins, 


HouL  at  Knutsford,  Salomons  &  Ely,  Architects,  470, 471. 


TAVERN  and  Coffee-house,  the  "Jamaica,”  Comhill, 
Banister  Fletcher,  M.P.,  Architect,  392,  393 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  Rome,  686 
Terra-cotta  Panel  by  Mr.  George  Tinworth,  60  61 
Theatre,  Shakspeare  Memorial,  Stratford-on-Avon,  W.  r. 
Unsworth,  Architect,  324,325 

aero?taV5>PX?8?  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 


House,  Lesmurdio,  Elgin,  W.  Kidner,  Architect,  579 
House  f-r  Mr.  Macwhirter,  A. R. A. .Wallace  k  Flockhart, 
Architects,  502,  603,  607 

House  in  New  York,  Carl  Pfeiffer,  Architect,  854 
House,  Rickettswood,  H.  Ricardo,  Architect,  124,  125 
Stai.e  at  Scarborough,  W  Sugdou  4  Sou,  Arch.toota,  542 
House,  Old,  at  Sutton  Valence,  sketched  by  Gerald 

House*  at^ Taplow,  I.  T.  Walford,  Architect,  439 
House.  Weetwood,  near  Leeds,  W.  H.  Thorp,  Architect, 

House,'  Wimbledon,  E.  J.  May.  Architect,  302,  303 
Houses  visited  by  the  Architectural  Association,  2.0,  201, 
244,  322,  332,  333,  336,  337,  370,  404,  405 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  C.  Eales  &  Son,  Architects,  534,  535 
Hydraulic  Riveters,  Tweddell’s,  60,  61 


Residence,  Weetwood,  near  Leeds,  W.H.  Thorp,  Archi¬ 
tect,  760, 761  ,  ,  _  _  . 

Restoration  House,  Rochester,  Measured  and  Drawn  by 
H.  Baker,  268,  269,  271 
Riveters,  Hydraulic,  Tweddell’s,  50,  51 
Homan  Pavement  at  Bignor,  610 
Room,  Oak,  from  Nuremberg,  670 
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The  Treatment  of  Westminster  Hall. 

HE  complete  evi¬ 
dence  taken  before 
the  Committee  on 
the  “  restoration  ” 
of  Westminster 
Hall  is  now  pub¬ 
lished,  and  a 
very  wonderful 
volume  it  is,  and 
one  which  is  likely 
to  become  eventually  a  kind  of  historical 
3uriosity,  preserved  in  libraries  as  a  record  of 
the  very  extraordinary  confusion  of  mind  from 
which  the  present  generation  suffers  in  regard 
to  the  whole  question  of  architecture.  That 
nearly  150  double  -  column  folio  pages  of 
printed  evidence  should  be  considered  a 
necessary  prologue  to  deciding  what  to  do  with 
nne  side  of  an  ancient  building,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  view  in  the  process  of 
lestroying  some  modern  buildings  which  had 
ibutted  against  it,  and  had  been  removed 
because  they  were  no  longer  wanted,  is  in  itself 
i  sufficiently  curious  and  significant  fact.  In 
i  sense  it  no  doubt  argues,  as  one  witness 
ibserved,  the  very  great  interest  felt  in  old 
buildings  at  the  present  day.  But  it  also  in- 
licates  still  more  strongly  the  vacillation,  the 
indecision  of  purpose,  the  abnormal  worship  of 
precedent,  which  characterises  the  view  taken 
)f  the  art  of  architecture  at  the  present  day  by 
xio  many  persons  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  pale  of  the  architectural  profession. 
We  can  fancy  the  astonishment,  the  be¬ 
wilderment,  of  the  masculine  and  strong- 
landed  Norman  builder,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  that,  eight  centuries  after  he 
lad  worked  his  work,  weeks  and  months 
would  have  been  passed  in  debate  on  the  kind 
>f  structure  that  could  be  best  fitted  in  to 
preserve  a  piece  of  his  wall-building  ;  for  out 
>f  that  in  the  first  instance  the  whole  contro¬ 


versy  arose.  We  can  fancy  the  astonishment 
equally  of  the  builders  under  Richard  II.,  three 
centuries  later,  if  they  could  have  foreseen  this 
sitting  of  committees  and  calling  of  witnesses 
to  find  out  what  they  really  did,  to  endeavour 
to  guess  at  the  possible  form  of  the  portion  of 
their  work  which  had  disappeared,  in  order 
that  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  might 
go  back  five  hundred  years  and  do  it  again, 
not  for  any  practical  purpose  in  the  main,  but 
because  it  once  was  there,  and  once  had  a 
presumable  practical  purpose  which  can  now 
only  be  guessed  at.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  on 
one  side  or  other  of  the  question  only  that 
there  is  such  an  extraordinary  display  of  the 
unpractical,  unreal,  illogical  manner  in  which 
architecture  is  constantly  regarded  now.  The 
evidence  offers  a  perfect  melange  of  absurd, 
exaggerated,  and  incongruous  views  of  the 
most  opposite  character,  offered  by  persons 
taking  the  most  opposite  views  of  the  subject. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  be  most 
amused  at  the  inverted  view  of  architecture 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
his  supporters,  who  regard  architecture  as 
restoring  something  by  guesswork  and  then 
finding  a  use  for  it,  or  at  the  utter  sacrifice  of 
all  considerations  of  architectural  effect  or  fit¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  “  let- 
alone  ”  faction,  who  propose  to  leave  a  great 
stone  building  with  a  cage  of  timber  and 
plaster  or  of  corrugated  iron  stuck  against  it  to 
preserve  it,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  the  results 
of  their  ingenuity  by  “  planting  it  out  ”  to  hide 
the  effect. 

The  appended  measured  drawings  of  the  old 
work,  coloured  according  to  date,  and  the  re¬ 
productions  of  old  views  and  plans,  showing 
Westminster  Hall  at  different  dates,  form  a 
highly  interesting  collection  of  archaeological 
illustrations,  and  give  a  practical  value  to  the 
volume  which  certainly  it  would  hardly  other¬ 
wise  possess,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
evidence  may  be  regarded  as  little  else  than 


beating  the  air.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
amusing  sparring  in  it,  and  the  natural  abilities 
of  the  chairman  as  a  cross-examining  barrister 
are  as  fully  brought  out  as  his  temper  and 
animus  towards  those  who  take  the  unpardon¬ 
able  liberty  of  holding  views  different  from 
his  own,  and  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
as  ipso  facto  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  to  be 
treated  de  haut  en  has  and  asked  impertinent 
questions.  But  the  real  problem  of  the  case 
is  often  obscured  and  lost  sight  of  amid  all 
these  cross  questions  and  crooked  answers, 
many  ef  which  are  obviously  prompted  by  a 
desire  not  so  much  to  throw  useful  light  on 
the  question  as  to  recommend  the  speaker’s  own 
particular  views  and  discredit  those  of  some 
one  else. 

The  question  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
a  pretty  simple  form.  Is  Mr.  Pearson’s  design 
a  restoration  of  what  was  there  before  ?  and,  if 
so,  is  it  desirable,  on  architectural  and  practical 
grounds,  to  carry  it  out  ?  Bearing  upon  this 
primary  question  comes  the  secondary  one, — 
Was  the  flank  of  the  Hall  originally  intended 
to  be  open  to  view  as  part  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  whole,  and  is  it  intended  that  it  should 
be  so  in  future  ?  This  Latter  point  is  a  very 
important  one  ;  for  it  concerns  the  question  of 
completing  or  not  completing  the  greatest 
modern  English  building. 

A  great  deal  of  archaeological  evidence  has 
been  given  on  one  side,  and  called  in  question 
on  the  other,  as  to  whether  Westminster  Hall 
was,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  flying 
buttresses  were  built,  seen,  and  intended  to  be 
seen,  as  part  of  an  architectural  coup  d’ceil 
from  the  westward.  Mr.  Brewer  adduces 
considerable  evidence  to  show  that  there  were 
a  number  of  buildings  undergoing  repair  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III., 
which,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  would  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hall,  and  Mr.  Pearson  dis¬ 
credits  this  evidence  by  saying  (what  is  quite 
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true)  that  many  of  these  buildings  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  near  the  Exchequer  or  in  connexion 
with  it,  and  that  unless  we  can  prove  that 
the  Exchequer  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hall,  the  evidence  proves  very  little 
as  to  the  position  of  these  buildings  ;  and  he 
refers  to  the  position  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Lediard’s  plan,  1740,  where  it  is  shown  on  the 
east  of  the  Hall.  That  is  a  late- date  plan, 
however,  to  go  upon.  But  the  very  name, 

“  Fish-yard,”  which  no  one  disputes  was 
applied  to  a  courtyard  on  the  western  side, 
seems  to  indicate  that  on  that  side  were  likely 
to  be  such  buildings  as  offices  and  kitchens, 
and  Mr.  Brewer  quotes  a  reference  to  the 
“  Salsaria  or  Salting  -  house  under  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,”  and  on  our  supposition  the  Salting- 
house  would  have  been  on  the  west  side,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  as  such  a  place  as  the 
Fish-yard.  We  merely  mention  this  as  an 
indication  of  the  kind  of  argument  that  may 
be  made  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  it  is 
really  very  much  beside  the  mark.  What  is 
quite  clear  is  that  as  far  back  as  we  can  get 
positive  evidence,  we  find  buildings  shown  or 
referred  to  on  the  west  side,  and  that  the  very 
names  which  long  lingered  there  go  to  indicate 
that  this  use  of  the  site  was  of  long  standing. 
Mr.  Pearson  seems  determined  to  think  other¬ 
wise,  because  he  is  accused  of  making  an 
architectural  front  where  there  never  was 
one  before,  and  he  wants  it  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  west  side  was  originally 
open.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  any  reasonable  person  could 
regard  this  as  probable  ;  it  is  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  Medieval  building,  in 
which  the  Hall  was  usually  central,  and  all  the 
positive  evidence  is  against  it  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  from  our  point  of  view  the  question  is  of 
very  minor  consequence,  even  to  Mr.  Pearson. 
The  design  he  has  made,  if  we  accept  it  as  a 
restoration  of  what  was  there,  is  by  no  means  so 
beautiful  or  elaborate  as  to  necessitate  the  idea 
that  it  must  have  been  intended  to  be  seen;  we 
should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
Bichard  II.’s  builders  put  up  something  of 
that  kind  even  behind  some  inferior  buildings 
which  blocked  out  the  view.  The  contradictory 
opinions  in  the  evidence  about  Westminster 
Hall  being  “  intended  ”  or  “  not  intended  ”  to 
be  seen  we  regard  as  nonsense.  We  do  not 
suppose  there  was  any  deliberate  intention  one 
way  or  another.  The  roof  unquestionably 
must  have  been  seen  from  a  distance,  the  sub¬ 
structure  probably  not,  except  here  and  there. 
The  flying  buttresses  would  have  been  built  as 
they  were,  quite  independently  of  that.  Mr. 
Pearson  seems  to  forget  that  if  he  supposes 
“  the  Exchequer  ”  to  be  on  the  east  side,  and 
therefore  all  Mr.  Brewer’s  buildings  connected 
with  it  to  be  on  that  side  also,  the  Hall  was 
then  blocked  up  on  that  side  at  all  events  ; 
yet  the  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses  were 
on  that  side  all  the  same  ;  Sir  Charles  Barry 
removed  the  last  of  them.  From  our  point  of 
view,  we  regard  the  argument  as  idle  either 
way.  The  question  is  not,  Was  the  Hall  open 
to  view  then  ?  but,  Is  it  best  to  leave  it  so 
now  ?  We  record,  however,  our  distinct  belief 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  always  was  built  up 
and  hidden  more  or  less  on  the  west  side,  not  on 
“  Mediaeval  principles,”  to  use  a  silly  expres¬ 
sion  which  occurs  somewhere  in  the  evidence, 
but  simply  because  the  adjacent  site  was  con¬ 
venient  for  use  ;  and  we  think  all  the  reliable 
evidence  and  all  the  probabilities  go  that  way. 

As  to  the  question  how  far  Mr.  Pearson’s 
design  is  a  restoration  of  what  was  there 
before,  the  evidence  leaves  our  mind  in  regard 
to  that  question  unaltered.  We  certainly 
cannot  accept  Mr.  Brock’s  view  that  the  upper 
tier  of  wall  arches  was  to  take  the  ends  of  roof 
timbers,  and  the  lower  one  the  ends  of  struts  to 
the  roof  timbers.  That  there  were  two  stories 
of  some  kind  between  the  buttresses  we  think 
is  established.  Mr.  Brock,  however,  makes  a 
point  in  his  evidence  in  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  chasings  in  the  flying  buttresses  where  the 
roof  cut  them  are  at  different  heights,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  was  not  a  continuous  design 
along  the  whole  length  in  one  height,  but, 
perhaps,  a  raising  of  stories  at  various  times 
in  different  places.  He  declines  to  accept  the 
indication  of  the  parapet  also,  and  states  that 


the  features  of  the  buttresses  supposed  to  be 
the  section  of  the  parapet  coping  are  only 
little  gablets  on  the  returns  of  the  buttress 
coping,  and  that  they  also  are  not  all  the  same 
height.  Mr.  Pearson  does  not  refer  to  this  last 
point  in  his  second  examination.  It  is  a  fact 
of  measurement  about  which  there  need  be  no 
mistake.  Mr.  Brock’s  theory  is  that  there  was 
a  cloister  between  the  buttresses,  but  that  in 
Richard  II.’s  time  it  was  a  one-storied  cloister, 
and  that  the  upper  floor  was  a  later  addition. 
This  might  be  tenable  if  we  could  get  rid  of 
the  upper  story  of  wall  arches,  but  Mr.  Brock’s 
strut  theory  will  not  do  that.  We  believe 
that  in  a  very  general  way  Mr.  Pearson’s 
theory  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  was  there 
is  correct.  We  only  decline  to  call  it  a  restora¬ 
tion  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  No 
restoration  can  have  any  historical  value  unless 
there  is  unquestionable  authority  for  every¬ 
thing.  How  much  there  is  authority  for  is 
admirably  shown  in  the  diagram  handed  in  by 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
pointed  pieces  of  evidence  that  has  been 
offered.  He  gives  side  by  side  a  diagram  of  a 
bay  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  “  restoration,”  and  along¬ 
side  of  it  a  diagram  showing  the  precise 
amount  of  evidence  on  the  walls  themselves. 
All  those  who  are  told  to  regard  Mr.  Pearson’s 
design  as  a  restoration  should  look  at  this 
diagram,  “  Plan  handed  in  by  Mr.  Mickle¬ 
thwaite,”  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report.  It 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  Mr.  Pearson’s 
addition  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
of  course  ;  but  it  disposes  of  the  pretence  of 
“  restoration.”  Let  us,  at  least,  have  things 
called  by  their  right  names. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  addition 
proposed  is,  though  not  a  restoration,  a  desirable 
and  admirable  one  on  architectural  grounds. 
Evidence  is  not  of  so  much  value  on  this  head, 
as,  in  the  main,  it  only  results  in  saying  that 
this  person  approves  and  that  one  does  not,  and 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  depends  mainly  on 
the  personal  value  which  may  attach  to  the 
judgment  of  each  witness,  arising  from  con¬ 
siderations  as  to  his  ability,  generally  recog¬ 
nised  professional  position,  and  so  on.  We 
purposely  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  restoration  on  the 
ultimate  completion  of  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
work,  though,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  question.  Even 
apart  from  that,  it  is  difficult  to  narrow  down 
the  issue,  as  dealt  with  in  the  evidence,  to  the 
definite  architectural  question,  because  with  the 
leading  architectural  witnesses  in  its  favour  the 
question  is  obviously  blended  in  their  minds, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  the  idea  of  the 
merit  of  the  work  as  restoration.  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
Mr.  Christian,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Blomfield,  and 
Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  are  all  mainly  if  not  entirely 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  scheme.  This  is  a 
strong  roll  of  names,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  all  (if  we  except  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  who  has  rather  forsaken  his  first 
love  in  regard  to  Gothic)  architects  whose 
school,  so  to  speak,  is  allied  to  that  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  who  may  naturally  be  expected 
to  favour  a  Gothic  restoration.  One  or  two 
points  in  their  evidence  may  be  touched  on. 
Mr.  Brooks  (question  2,020)  puts  it  that  the 
fact  of  the  flying  buttresses  is  evidence  that 
rooms  within  the  buttresses  were  intended, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  built  so. 
This  is  perhaps  assuming  a  little  too  much. 
Flying  buttresses  arose,  of  course,  from  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  thrust  of  the  centre 
vault  of  a  church  over  the  aisles  without  in¬ 
truding  on  the  floor  space  of  the  latter ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  mere  liking  for  the 
effect,  and  the  acquired  habit  of  building  in 
that  way,  might  not  have  influenced  Mediceval 
builders  in  some  cases.  He  is  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Pearson’s  higher  scheme.  Mr.  Water- 
house  expressed  at  first  the  opposite  view, 
because  the  lower  design  showed  the  windows 
and  the  flying  buttresses  better.  He  afterwards 
desired  to  modify  that  view  ;  but  we  observe 
that,  on  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Peddie,  he 
still  admitted  that  the  effect  of  the  flying  but¬ 
tresses,  as  seen  above  the  lower  building  pro¬ 
posed,  would  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  retain  that  effect  if  possible. 
'  In  regard  to  the  objection  of  some  witnesses, 


that  the  Mediaeval  builders  would  never 
have  thought  of  building  those  buttresses 
and  then  burying  part  of  them  in  a  roof, 
Mr.  Pearson  unquestionably  “  scores  ”  by  his 
appended  section  of  part  of  the  Canterbury 
Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  buttress¬ 
ing,  and  of  course  there  are  other  instances 
of  this.  But  Mr.  Pearson  forgets  to  ask 
the  question,  Did  the  Mediaeval  architects- 
do  well  in  doing  that  ?  Is  it  not  a  clumsy 
treatment,  injurious  to  the  architectural 
effect,  whether  Mediceval  builders  did  it  or 
not  ?  To  us  it  appears  unquestionably  so  : 
but  that  is  the  complaint  we  make  about  the 
whole  thing  from  first  to  last ;  it  is  all  prece¬ 
dent,  precedent  ;  people  seem  quite  afraid  of 
thinking  for  themselves  and  endeavouring  to 
do  the  thing  in  the  best  way  it  can  be  done 
now,  which  is  the  proper  part  for  any  genuine 
architect  to  take.  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  again, 
admits  that  the  lower  design,  which 
shows  the  flying  buttresses  fully,  is  to 
be  preferred  architecturally  on  that  ground, 
but  he  prefers  the  higher  “  antiquarian  value  ” 
of  the  loftier  cloister.  As  we  have  observed, 
it  has  no  antiquarian  value  ;  it  could  only  have 
such  if  there  were  absolute  facts  to  go  upon 
instead  of  conclusions ;  and  even  then  its 
“  antiquarian  value  ”  as  a  mere  copy  might  be 
more  than  questioned.  Mr.  Christian  calls  the 
scheme  a  “reconstruction,”  not  a  restoration, 
which  is  the  right  way  to  put  it,  and  he  speaks, 
in  a  much  more  practical  and  architectural 
spirit  than  some  of  the  other  witnesses,  in 
regard  to  the  constructional  value  of  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  wall  between  the  buttresses  to  give 
them  support  and  guard  against  their  settling 
one  way  or  another  when  rebuilt.  That  might 
be  provided  against  to  some  extent  by  much 
better  and  more  scientifically  -  constructed 
foundations  than  the  Mediaeval  architects 
ever  troubled  themselves  to  make  ;  but 
still,  if  the  flying  buttresses  were  rebuilt 
there  is  no  doubt  a  wall  of  some  kind  between 
them  would  be  a  constructive  gain,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  an  architectural  one.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Christian  admits,  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Peddie,  that  to  build  cross  walls 
between  the  buttresses  and  the  Hall  would 
give  vastly  greater  strength :  which  is,  of 
course,  self-evident,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  build  such  buttress  walls  out  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  flying  buttresses,  and  the  effect 
would  be  very  bad.  From  a  purely  engineer¬ 
ing  point  of  view,  the  thing  would,  of  course, 
be  to  remove  the  flying  buttresses  altogether 
(which  must  in  any  case  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt),  and  build  sufficient  buttresses  against 
the  wall  of  the  Hall.  Cross  wails  filling  up 
the  whole  space  between  the  present  buttresses 
and  the  building  would  be  a  waste  of  material. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  wish  the  case  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  a  purely  engineering  point  of 
view  ;  we  are  merely  alluding  to  the  logical 
result  of  taking  such  a  view. 

Our  impression  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
architecturally  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
rebuild  the  buttresses  and  flying-buttresses 
with  a  rather  low  cloister  and  ambulatory 
between  them,  which  would  fill  them  up 
architecturally,  and  strengthen  them  con¬ 
structively,  and  would  make  an  agree¬ 
able  sheltered  walk,  and  to  design  this 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  but 
with  no  pretence  of  restoration  of  what  was 
there  before  (which  in  detail  is  all  conjecture), 
but  with  the  best  architectural  design  in 
keeping  with  the  surroundings.  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  or  any  other  equally  powerful  and 
original  architect,  would  probably  have 
made  no  bones  of  pulling  the  old  but¬ 
tresses  down  and  treating  the  building  in 
the  best  way  for  practical  necessities  and 
architectural  effect  at  the  moment  :  and 
(however  shocked  people  may  be  to  be  told  so) 
that  is  what  a  Mediaeval  architect  would  un¬ 
questionably  have  done.  The  absurdity  which 
runs  through  the  whole  inquiry  consists  in  the 
inversion  of  every  principle  of  architectural 
common-sense  by  which  it  is  first  proposed  to 
restore  something  which  (in  the  form  proposed) 
is  not  wanted,  which  is  mostly  conjecture  even 
as  restoration,  and  then  to  pretend  that  it  is 
done  for  practical  reasons ;  to  make  low  and 
ill-lighted  committee-rooms,  opening  one  out 
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t  another,  and  reached  by  staircases  which 
ill  obtrude  in  a  most  unsightly  manner  on 
le  area  of  the  Hall,*  not  because  those  are 
ie  best  rooms  or  that  is  the  best  place  for 
aem,  but  because  an  archaeological  whim  is 
'anted  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
iretend  a  use  for  it.  The  whole  attitude  of 
he  Chairman  and  of  some  others  of  the  Com- 
liittee  on  this  subject,  as  evinced  by  their 
luestions,  is  really  quite  childish,  regarded 
jrom  a  truly  architectural  point  of  view  ;  and 
is  to  the  support  given  to  them  by  some 
eminent  architects,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
l>erfectly  inexplicable  to  us,  and  when  archi- 
liects  of  standing  take  such  a  view  of  their 
'profession  as  this  and  put  the  cart  before  the 
iliorse  in  so  absurd  a  manner,  it  is  really  not 
iiurprising  that  we  hear  men  of  science  and 
others  who  are  among  the  really  strong  men  of 
diis  generation  express  frequently  very  modi- 
iied  respect  for  the  architecture  and  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  time.  The  business  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything,  is  with  the 
bresent,  not  with  the  past,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  great  done  in  modern  architecture 
Ian  til  that  is  learned  and  acted  upon. 

1  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  words  in 
jregard  to  the  very  important  question,  about 
which  we  may  have  more  to  say,  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  proposed  scheme  upon  the  ulti- 
imate  completion  of  Earry’s  design  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  consideration  of 
this  is  specially  stated  to  be  within  the  scope 
lof  the  Committee,  but  they  have  not  thought  it 
jworth  while  to  publish  any  illustration  of  the 
plan  and  design  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  for  what 
he  regarded  as  the  completion  of  his  work. 
They  have  published,  however,  mis-statements 
in  regard  to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  would 
involve  the  removal  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
which,  as  we  will  show  by  a  plan  next  week, 
it  will  not,  nor  did  Barry  ever  contemplate 
that  removal  as  part  of  the  completion  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament, — only  as  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  Westminster  Improvement  scheme. 
Other  points  in  regard  to  it  we  may  refer  to 
more  intelligibly  when  we  publish  the  plans 
and  section,  which  will  correct  some  of  the 
illusions  on  the  subject.  On  this  head 
Mr.  Ayrton’s  evidence  is  worth  reading ; 
for,  though  Mr.  Ayrton  is  certainly  not 
an  architectural  connoisseur,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  some  of  his  pithy  replies  he 
goes  to  the  common-sense  of  the  matter.  He 
stands  up  strongly  for  doing  nothing  that 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  com¬ 
pletion  of  Barry’s  intended  buildings  west  of 
Westminster  Hall,  w’hile  at  the  same  time 
saying,  quite  rightly,  that  they  should  be  built 
when  they  are  wanted  (as  they  are  sure  to 
be),  not  before.  Speaking  of  the  proposed 
double  cloister,  he  says  : — “  I  do  not  know  with 
what  intention  the  rooms  are  to  be  built  there. 
If  the  intention  were  settled,  then  one  could 
consider  the  building,  but  you  cannotreasonably 
erect  a  building  without  knowing  what  the 
intention  is,”  which  is  just  what  some  people 
cannot  be  got  to  see.  Our  modified  proposal 
of  a  low  cloister  would  be  recommended 
for  reasons  mainly  constructional  and  archi¬ 
tectural  ;  it  would  be  an  agreeable  and  suit¬ 
able  way  of  treating  the  side  of  the  Hall, 
whether  the  new  wing  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  ultimately  built  or  not ;  it  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  their  completion ;  it 
would  not  pretend  to  be  restoration  (as  we 
should  propose  it);  it  would  preserve  the 
Norman  wall ;  it  would  leave  the  flying  but¬ 
tresses  open  to  view,  and  there  would  be  no 
spoiling  of  the  area  of  Westminster  Hall  by 
steps  projecting  into  it.  The  scheme  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  will  spend  money  on 
buildings  which  will  obscure  the  side  of  the 
Hall  and  the  buttresses  ;  will  give  ill-lighted, 
low  rooms,  awkward  to  reach,  and  unsuited 
for  their  proposed  purpose  ;  and  the  proposed 
building  projecting  from  the  Hall  at  the  north¬ 
west  angle  would  interpose  a  mean  and  low 
building  at  the  most  prominent  point  as  seen 
from  Parliament-street,  and  astonish  the  world 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  grand  committee-room 


built  over  a  liorse-shed,  an  arrangement  which 
no  architect  in  his  senses  would  make  if  fitness 
and  suitability  of  arrangement  were,  as  they 
should  be,  the  first  consideration  ;  and  it 
would  completely  stand  in  the  way  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Barry’s  design.  The  mere  recom¬ 
mendation  of  such  a  scheme  shows  a  want  of 
perception  of  architectural  fitness  and  common 
sense  which  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 

We  have  one  word  for  ourselves  in  con¬ 
clusion.  We  observe  that  the  report  of 
the  evidence  duly  records  the  impertinent 
questions  which  the  chairman  asked  Mr. 
Stevenson,  as  to  whether  he  wrote  the 
article  in  the  Builder ,  and  if  he  knew  who 
did  (questions  1356-9).  The  question  was 
asked  in  the  evident  hope  of  eliciting  that 
it  was  the  “  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,”  of  which  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  a  prominent  member,  that  was  pointing 
all  the  attack  upon  him.  As  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  is  so  unable  to  appreciate  points  of 
architectural  criticism  that  he  apparently 
cannot  understand  the  difference  between  two 
perfectly  opposite  positions,  we  may  explain, 
once  for  all,  what  we  should  have  thought  any 
one  might  have  been  able  to  gather  for  himself, 
— that  our  views  are  in  the  main  completely 
opposed  to  those  of  the  said  Society  ;  and 
that  our  columns  are  not  available  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  doctrinaire  fancies  of  any 
individual  or  any  society.  If  any  of  the 
witnesses  with  whose  views  the  Chairman  so 
obligingly  confounds  us  had  wished  to  express 
himself  in  our  pages,  he  would  have  been 
invited  to  do  so  under  his  own  name  and  on 
his  own  responsibility.  Our  criticism  is  made 
on  general  grounds  of  architectural  truth  and 
common  sense,  of  which  we  think  we  under¬ 
stand  a  good  deal  more  than  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
and  his  Committee  can  teach  us. 


NOTES  ON  SCULPTORS’  MATERIALS' 

BY  GEORGE  SIMONDS. 

N  every  art  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  materials  employed,  of  their 
characteristics  and  applicability  to 
various  purposes,  is  absolutely  need¬ 


ful  to  insure  a  satisfactory  result  for  labour 
expended. 

The  sculptor’s  art  forms  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  when  we  remember,  as  every  artist 
may,  the  lamentable  results  that  have  ensued 
from  want  of  attention  in  some  instances,  and 
from  downright  ignorance  in  others,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  serious  loss  of  time  that  always 
must  occur  when  we  seek  to  obtain  from  one 
material  results  which  are  foreign  to  its  real 
character,  I  think  I  need  make  no  apology  for 
reminding  my  fellow-workers  of  what,  no 
doubt,  many  of  them  already  know,  nor  fear  to 
encounter  their  censure  because  the  present 
article  does  not  contain  anything  new. 

The  art  of  sculpture  consists  chiefly  of  three 
processes,  namely,  modelling,  casting,  and 
carving.  I  mention  them  in  this  order  because 
it  is  that  in  which  they  occur  in  practice,  and 
for  the  same  reason  I  shall  treat,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  materials  used  for  modelling. 

Clay  is,  of  all  materials,  the  one  which  is  of 
most  importance  to  the  sculptor.  Its  plastic 
qualities  are  perfect,  and  are  only  changed 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Clay  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  work,  except  for  very  small  things, 
as  it  is  too  greasy  in  its  nature  to  work  freely, 
and  adheres  to  the  fingers  and  modelling-tools 
to  an  extent  that  is  rather  disagreeable.  It  is 
usual,  therefore,  to  select  a  clay  that  contains 
a  certain  quantity  of  sandy  earth  or  loam,  and 
most  clays  are  found  naturally  mixed  with 
some  of  this,  but  rarely  in  the  proportions 
required.  There  is  a  yellow  clay  dug  from  the 
bed  of  the  Tiber  that  is  much  used  in  its 
natural  state  by  Roman  sculptors,  but  although 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  use,  and  of  a  charming 
colour,  it  is  not  so  tough  as  the  bluish-grey 
clay  that  is  found  at  some  distance  from  the 
river.  This  latter  is  excellent  in  quality,  but 
cold  in  colour  ;  I  therefore  did  what  most  of 
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result  being  most  agreeable  both  in  appearance 
and  to  work. 

The  common  brickfield  clay  is  by  no  means 
unpleasant  to  work,  but  usually  requires  to  be 
well  worked  through  by  hand  after  it  has  left 
the  pug-mill,  not  only  to  remove  impurities 
such  as  bits  of  stick  or  stone,  but  chiefly  because 
the  clay  as  delivered  from  the  mill  is  far  too 
dense  for  comfort  in  modelling,  and  should  be 
picked  in  pieces  and  kneaded  with  the  fingers, 
which  relieves  it  from  this  characteristic.  This 
remark,  by  the  way,  holds  good  with  all  the 
clays,  whether  natural  or  manufactured  ;  they 
all  require  hand-puddling  before  they  are  fit  to 
be  used  by  the  sculptor.  Old  clay, — that  is  to 
say,  clay  that  has  been  used  many  times  over 
by  the  sculptor,  that  has  been  allowed  to  get 
dry  several  times,  and  has  been  frequently 
wetted  up  again,  and  much  picked  over  to  re¬ 
move  bits  of  plaster  and  other  impurities  that 
get  into  it  when  it  is  moulded, — is  far  better 
than  any  other,  being  tougher  and  less  liable 
to  crack  and  split,  the  worst  defect  clay  can 
have,  and  also  it  is  lighter,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  more  spongy  in  character.  A  clay  for 
modelling  works  of  moderate  size,  i.e.,  of  life- 
size  or  rather  over,  requires  to  possess  the 
following  characteristics.  It  must  be  tough  so 
as  to  carry  its  weight  well,  and  hold  w’ell  to  the 
framing  of  the  figure  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  not  too  rich,  but  rather  must  contain  a  fair 
amount  of  loam,  in  order  that  it  may  work 
freely  and  easily.  It  must  also  be  more  or  less 
spongy  in  character,  because  it  must  absorb 
rapidly  and  easily  the  water  sprinkled  on  it, 
and  also  must  allow  it  to  evaporate  with 
equal  ease,  because  it  is  very  often  convenient 
to  allow  the  clay  to  partially  harden  during 
certain  stages  of  the  work,  and  again  to  render 
it  very  soft  at  other  times  by  sprinkling  on 
those  parts  which  seem  to  require  it,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  comfort  of  one’s  work  depends 
on  this  power  of  keeping  it  in  the  most 
favourable  conditions  of  softness,  and  of  vary¬ 
ing  this  softness  at  will.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  when  we  come  to  terra¬ 
cotta. 

If  the  clay  is  too  spongy  it  will  be  deficient 
in  toughness,  and  consequently  will  require  a 
very  elaborate  framing  inside  the  figure  to 
hold  it  together.  This,  of  course,  is  a  draw¬ 
back  ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  adjust  the 
balance  between  toughness  and  sponginess 
according  to  the  size  of  the  work.  The  larger 
the  work  the  less  difficulty  there  is  in  con¬ 
structing  a  powerful  and  elaborate  framing, 
and  the  more  need  for  a  poor  and  spongy  clay 
in  order,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  removing  or  adding  considerable 
quantities  with  ease  and  rapidity,  a  thing 
which  it  is  impossible  to  do  when  the  clay 
employed  is  too  rich  and  tenacious. 

The  next  important  material  for  modelling 
is  unquestionably  wax.  This  is  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  for  various  objects..  The 
ordinary  modelling  wax  which  is  sold  in  the 
shops  is  red  in  colour,  and  becomes  unplea¬ 
santly  sticky  in  the  hands,  and,  moreover,  is 
usually  made  with  an  admixture  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  which  gradually  makes  a-  hard  skin 
on  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  this 
skin  once  formed  does  not  again  recover  its 
plasticity.  The  best  wax  that  I  have  ever 
found  is  composed  very  simply  as  follows  :  — 
Dissolve  in  a  pipkin  a  quantity  of  good  pure 
yellow  beeswax.  Add  to  this  about  one-tenth 
part  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  stir  well 
together,  but  never  allow  the  wax  to  boil.  Add 
to°this  whatever  colouring  matter  you  please 
in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  and  keep  on  adding 
the  powder  until  your  wax  assumes  the  right 
consistency.  You  must  test  this  from  time  to 
time  by  taking  some  out  on  the  end  of  a 
stick  and  cooling  it  off.  It  should,  when 
worked  in  the  hands,  become  perfectly  plastic 
and  manageable  before  getting  sticky  ;  indeed, 
it  should  not  get  sticky  until  far  too  soft  f.  r 
comfort  in  modelling.  It  is  the  turpentine 
that  makes  it  sticky,  and  you  must  add  wax  if 
it  needs  it.  When  kneaded  in  the  hands  it 
should  draw  out  very  considerably  before 
breaking.  This  quality  may  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  resin. 
This  wax,  however,  io  only  of  use  for  modelling, 
and  cannot  be  used  for  casting  by  the  cire 
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perdue  process,  because  its  bulk  is  composed  of 
earthy  matter,  held  together  by  the  wax  ;  con¬ 
sequently  on  the  wax  being  melted  the  earthy 
matter  would  remain  in  the  mould  and  spoil 
it.  Wax  for  bronze  casting  is  made  in  several 
different  ways,  but,  perhaps,  it  will  suffice  to 
give  two  recipes.  The  first  is  that  which  was 
used  by  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Girardon,  for 
casting  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  consisted 
of  ten  parts  of  yellow  beeswax  to  one  part 
turpentine,  one  part  lard,  and  one  part  of  white 
Burgundy  pitch,  all  by  weight.  The  second 
is,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Mariette,  the  com¬ 
pound  used  by  Bouchardon  for  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XV.,  and  consisted  of  1  lb.  of 
yellow  wax  to  1  oz.  of  tallow,  and  a  £  oz.  of 
resin.  I  do  not  think  this  latter  can  have 
been  pleasant  to  work. 

It  is  usual  to  colour  these  compositions  by 
the  addition  of  sulphide  of  mercury  (vermilion) 
or  of  some  vegetable  stain.  The  colour  is 
merely  added  to  please  the  eye  of  the  artist, 
and  any  colour  will  do  provided  that  it  dis¬ 
appears  leaving  no  trace  at  a  low  red  heat. 
A  very  excellent  casting-wax  is  made  by  using 
only  bees’- wax  and  Venice  turpentine  ;  but  it 
has  one  drawback,  it  is  so  transparent  that  it 
is  difficult  to  sufficiently  appreciate  the  forms 
one  is  modelling.  It  was,  however,  much 
used  by  some  of  the  best  Italian  artists.  As  a 
body  for  wax  used  for  making  piece-moulds, 
finely-sifted  wood  ashes  are  preferable  to  any¬ 
thing  I  know.  The  wax  is  melted  and  the 
ashes  stirred  in,  as  in  making  modelling-wax, 
but  the  proportion  of  ashes  used  is  very  large, 
as  this  wax  is  required  to  be  quite  hard, 
except  when  warmed  and  kneaded  over  a 
charcoal  brazier,  when  it  should  become  quite 
plastic.  This  wax  is  much  used  in  piece¬ 
moulding  over  marble,  especially  in  those 
parts  of  a  statue  where  it  is  difficult  or  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  plaster.  It  is  usual  to  powder 
the  surface  of  the  wax  with  French  chalk 
before  taking  the  impress. 

After  wax  and  clay  we  have  still  other 
materials  for  modelling  to  consider.  Some  of 
these  are  based  on  plaster,  whilst  others  are 
more  like  clay.  The  plaster  compositions  are 
usually  either  an  admixture  of  plaster  and 
glue,  with  or  without  cow-hair  or  chopped  tow 
or  other  fibrous  matter  worked  into  the  plaster, 
or  they  are  composed  of  plaster  and  alum 
usually  calcined  together  in  various  propor¬ 
tions.  These  plaster  compositions  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  unpleasant  to  work,  and  should  only 
be  used  where  the  work  is  so  far  beyond  ordi¬ 
nary  size  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  clay  advan¬ 
tageously,  or  in  the  construction  of  statues  for 
temporary  decoration.  When  it  is  desired  to 
make  these  latter,  common  hay-bands  steeped 
in  plaster  and  glue,  and  twisted  around  the 
framing  of  the  work,  afford  a  rapid  and 
effectual  means  of  building  up  a  figure  ; 
which,  after  the  surface  has  been  roughly 
worked  over  with  a  little  more  plaster,  is 
ready  to  receive  the  head,  hands,  and  feet, 
which  it  is  usual  to  model  in  clay  with  some 
care,  and  to  cast  in  plaster  while  the  body  is 
in  course  of  preparation.  The  draperies  are 
made  of  loosely- woven  canvas,  and  are  dipped 
in  thin  plaster  and  glue,  and  then  arranged  in 
folds  whilst  the  plaster  is  still  liquid.  I  have 
seen  many  very  effective  figures  produced  in 
this  way  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  and, 
indeed,  an  heroic  statue  of  Schiller  by  Professor 
Shilling,  of  Dresden,  constructed  in  this  manner 
stood  during  the  celebration  of  his  centenary 
festival  in  the  Alt  Market  of  that  city,  whence 
it  was  removed  to  a  private  garden,  where  it 
stood  for  a  very  good  time,  I  think  some  seven 
or  eight  years,  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
It  is,  however,  obviously  not  a  material  that  is 
suited  for  permanent  decoration  ;  at  least,  not 
when  exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  clay  for 
sculptural  modelling, — indeed,  the  only  draw¬ 
back, — is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whenever 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  moisture  is  evapo¬ 
rated  from  its  surface.  This  causes  the  clay 
to  shrink  as  it  becomes  dryer  and  harder,  and 
also  to  split  and  crack  in  a  manner  that  not 
unfrequently  involves  the  destruction  of  the 
work,  or  at  least  a  serious  loss  of  time  spent 
in  repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience 
of  having  the  entire  studio  kept  unpleasantly  I 


damp  by  the  evaporation  and  by  the  sprinkling 
of  water  on  the  work  to  supply  by  absorption 
the  moisture  taken  from  the  clay  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  sculptors  of  all 
countries  to  make  an  artificial  clay,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  that  should  remain  practically  un¬ 
changed  by  time,  retaining  indefinitely  its 
plasticity. 

This  has  been  to  some  extent  achieved,  and 
yet  not  to  the  extent  of  entirely  realising  the 
ideal  material  sought  after.  The  usual  process 
has  been  to  take  a  good  modelling  clay  and 
deprive  it  of  its  water  by  the  substitution  of 
oil,  glycerine,  or  other  such  compound,  so  that 
evaporation  no  longer  went  on  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  result  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  oil-clays ;  but  these  clays  are  not  as 
free  to  work  as  the  ordinary  water  clay, 
though  good  enough  for  many  purposes,  espe¬ 
cially  for  work  of  rather  small  size.  They  do 
not  work  quite  like  clay,  but  are  rather  a  link 
between  clay  and  wax.  Other  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  clay  that  should 
always  remain  moist  by  the  admixture  of  some 
deliquescent  chemical  ;  but  this  was  not  a 
success,  for  two  reasons,  partly  because  the 
clay  so  treated  was  found  to  be  injurious  to 
the  skin,  and  partly  because  it  was  not  easy  to 
hit  the  exact  mixture  that  should  counteract 
the  evaporation  and  no  more. 

The  most  successful  attempts  have  lain  in 
the  direction  of  producing  what  I  may,  perhaps, 
call  a  plastic  soap,  very  little,  if  at  all,  soluble 
in  cold  water.  To  this  group  belongs  “  Plas- 
tilinn,”  as  it  is  called.  I  do  not  know  its  exact 
composition,  but  it  looks  like  clay  and  works 
nearly  as  freely  as  clay  ;  but  it  is  of  a  greasy 
soapy  nature,  and  when  newly  made  it  has  a 
strong  odour  which  is  not  quite  pleasant.  It 
will  not  leave  the  hands  unless  acted  on  by  a 
strong  solvent,  such  as  soda  or  Hudson’s  soap 
powder,  in  cold  water,  but  will  dissolve  with 
ordinary  soap  in  hot  water.  It  is  made  at 
Genoa  by  the  inventor,  Sig.  Giudici.  I  have 
given  it  a  very  thorough  trial,  as  I  have  used 
it  constantly  for  seven  years  or  more,  and  have 
modelled  in  it  works  of  all  sizes  from  sketches 
a  few  inches  high  to  heroic  statues.  I  found 
it  notably  of  great  advantage  whilst  modelling 
a  life-sized  study  of  a  lion  at  the  Regent’s  Park 
Gardens.  I  was  engaged  on  this  work  for 
several  months,  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  the  damp  cloths  at 
night,  and  the  sprinkling  during  the  day  that 
would  have  given  me  much  trouble  and  anxiety 
had  I  been  obliged  to  use  the  ordinary  clay. 
It  is  also  very  useful  for  making  alterations  on 
a  statue  that  has  already  been  cast  in  plaster. 
At  the  time  of  my  leaving  Rome  I  had  a 
statue  of  Dionysos  seated  on  a  tiger,  almost 
completed  in  clay.  I  could  not  remain  to 
finish  this  work,  so  I  determined  to  cast  it  in 
plaster  and  remove  the  cast  to  London  and 
finish  it  there  in  plastilina.  I  gave  the  cast  a 
coat  of  paint  of  the  colour  of  the  plastilina 
and  then  finished  the  work,  cutting  into 
the  plaster  wherever  I  required  to  do  so, 
and  at  once  colouring  it  over  where  the 
white  plaster  was  exposed,  and  adding 
plastilina  in  other  parts  as  required.  The 
work  thus  retained  all  the  appearance  of  clay 
with  a  good  many  of  its  advantages,  whilst  by 
driving  pins  through  the  plastilina  into  the 
plaster  below,  I  was  enabled  to  point  the 
marble  from  it  just  as  if  the  entire  group  had 
been  plaster.  Wax  would  have  answered  as 
well,  except  that  it  is  more  tedious  to  work, 
besides  being  more  expensive.  In  using 
plastilina  there  is  one  great  precaution  to  be 
observed.  Your  framing  must  consist  of  no 
metal  save  iron  or  tin.  If  brought  in  contact 
with  brass,  copper,  lead,  or  steel,  it  eats  these 
metals  away  very  rapidly,  and  forms  at  the 
same  time  a  sort  of  oxide  that  splits  and  breaks 
the  work  in  all  directions,  and  destroys  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  plastilina  itself.  *  Plas¬ 
tilina  does  not,  however,  hurt  the  skin  in  the 
least  degree  ;  but  when  using  it  beware  how 
you  touch  your  eyes  without  first  carefully 
washing  your  hands.  If  you  do  not  take  this 
precaution,  you  will  feel  the  smart  for  half  an 
hour. 

A  very  good  plastic  soap  can  be  made  of 


flour  of  sulphur  and  lard,  wax,  and  a  little  clay 
to  give  it  colour.  Any  coloured  earth  will  do, 
and  fine  wood  ashes  if  procurable.  If  ashes 
are  not  to  be  had,  any  very  fine  powder  will 
do,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  pearl-ash,  as 
without  an  alkali  it  will  not  work  smoothly 
under  the  finger.  All  these  compositions 
improve  after  being  kept  a  few  weeks. 

Although  it  is  claimed  for  these  compounds 
that  they  remain  unaltered  by  time,  such  is 
not  the  case  ;  and  after  a  few  years  they  shrink 
in  bulk,  and  lose  a  part  of  their  plasticity. 
This,  however,  is  easily  restored  by  working 
into  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crude 
vasiline.  I  have  found  this  answer  ad¬ 
mirably. 

After  the  materials  used  in  modelling  have 
been  considered  those  next  in  importance  to 
the  sculptor  are  those  used  in  moulding,  and 
of  these  the  most  generally  useful  and,  indeed, 
absolutely  indispensable  is  plaster. 

There  is,  probably,  no  material  used  in  the 
arts  that  varies  more  in  character  than  this, 
and,  consequently,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
used  to  ascertain  its  qualities  and  characteristics 
before  using  it  for  any  important  work. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  insists  much  on  this,  and 
draws  an  interesting  comparison  between  the 
plaster  of  Paris  and  that  used  in  his  own 
country,  a  comparison,  by  the  way,  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  which,  he  says, 
has  more  than  once  misled  artists  who  did  not 
know  its  qualities,  and  therefore  lost  their 
labours.  Indeed,  I  can  heartily  endorse  what 
he  says  of  the  French  plaster  and  of  its 
superiority  over  that  of  Italy.  English  plaster 
is,  in  many  respects,  unrivalled,  but  it  is 
usually,  and  I  believe  I  might  say  invariably, 
so  charged  with  sulphur  as  to  make  it  almost 
useless  for  some  purposes.  The  qualities  to  be 
desired  in  plaster  are  that  it  should  not  begin 
to  set  too  soon  ;  that  it  should  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  creamy  state  ;  and  that, 
when  once  set,  it  should  become  very  hard. 
If,  combined  with  these  qualities  you  have 
freedom  from  sulphur  and  a  warmish  rather 
than  a  bluish  white  tint,  you  have  indeed 
secured  an  excellent  material.  The  French 
plaster  has  all  these  qualities.  The  reason  why 
plaster  should  set  slowly  is  twofold.  It  is  not 
only  to  give  the  sculptor  or  moulder  time  for 
his  operations,  but  also  because  a  plaster  that 
sets  rapidly  also  swells  and  warps  considerably. 
All  plasters  do  this  to  some  extent,  and  to 
obviate  this  defect  it  is  usual  to  add  to  them 
something  that  will  retard  the  setting  without 
weakening  the  plaster.  This  is  frequently 
lime,  which,  indeed,  answers  the  purpose  very 
fairly.  Lime-water  is  also  used,  and  glue, 
ammonia,  wine,  stale  beer,  and  a  host  of 
others  have  all  been  used  with  more  or  less 
success.  Sulphate  of  zinc  added  to  the  water 
in  a  very  minute  quantity  has  a  marked  effect 
in  retarding  the  setting  and  increasing  the 
ultimate  hardness  of  plaster. 

The  reason  that  plaster  should  be  free 
from  sulphur  is  because  the  sulphur  is 
almost  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  show 
itself  in  yellow  patches,  most  offensive  te 
the  eye,  and  also  because  plaster  con¬ 
taining  much  sulphur  is  quite  useless  for 
making  the  mixture  used  in  bronze-founding 
for  making  moulds  and  cores  in  the  waste- 
wax  process.  The  castings  are  always  un¬ 
sound  when  the  •  plaster  contains  much 
sulphur. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  plaster  is  re¬ 
quired  to  set  rapidly,  as,  for  instance,  when 
portions  of  the  human  figure  are  to  be 
moulded  from  the  living  model  ;  in  this  case 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  salt  to  the 
water  will  have  the  desired  effect,  and  here  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  if  warm, 
water  be  used  the  cast  from  the  live  model 
will  not  have  that  disagreeable  texture  which 
arises  from  the  sudden  effect  of  the  cold  on  the 
skin. 

The  material  next  in  importance  to  the 
sculptor  for  casting  is  loam,  with  which  he 
makes  the  moulds  for  casting  his  works  in 
metal.  There  are  many  qualities  of  loam.  Some 
are  natural, — that  is  to  say,  they  are  dug  from, 
the  earth  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  used  -r 
others  are  artificial. 

Loam  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
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i  compound  of  refractory  sand  held  together  by 
■a  very  small  admixture  of  clay,  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  loam  having  almost  any  desired 
t  characteristics.  Such  artificial  loams  are 
usually  called  by  the  sculptor,  Pot4e  or  Luto  ; 
they  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  this 
country,  for  which  reason  I  shall  devote  more 
space  to  them  than  to  the  other. 

The  natural  loams  are  dug  from  pits  or,  in 
some  instances  from  the  beds  of  streams  ;  the 
former,  according  to  Cellini,  are  much  to  be 
preferred.  The  loams  used  in  London  are 
usually  those  from  Hampstead  or  Lewisham, 
which  are  excellent  for  ordinary  castings  ;  for 
the  best  work,  however,  the  loam  from 
Fontenay-aux-Roses  is  to  be  preferred,  and, 
indeed,  has  been  in  the  highest  repute  for 
centuries  past. 

In  the  selection  or  preparation  of  a  loam, 
several  somewhat  contradictory  characteristics 
are  to  be  sought  for.  The  loam  should  be 
extremely  fine  and  close,  rather  rich  in  point 
•of  fact,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  impress 
of  the  object  to  be  moulded  with  the  greatest 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
very  coarse  and  porous,  in  order  that  the  gases 
generated  by  the  contact  of  the  metal  may  be 
able  to  escape  through  the  thickness  of  the 
mould  without  causing  a  disturbance  in  the 
still  fluid  metal.  If  we  could  have  the  interior 
surface  of  a  mould  so  constructed  as  to  present 
a  mere  superficial  skin  of  some  material  which 
would  be  perfectly  close  and  impervious  in 
texture  and  utterly  incombustible,  and  have 
the  walls  of  the  mould  of  some  other  incom¬ 
bustible  substance  possessed  of  very  great 
porosity,  the  porosity  increasing  as  the  distance 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  mould,  then  we 
should  have  probably  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tions  for  insuring  success.  We  can,  however, 
only  secure  these  conditions  in  a  partial  degree, 
and  every  Potee  or  Luto  is  composed  with  a 
view  to  those  qualities  of  density  or  porosity 
on  which  so  much  depends. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  all 
the  various  recipes  which  have  been  handed 
■down  to  us  from  former  times,  or  have  been 
practised  in  our  own  day ;  one  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  I  must  give.  Perhaps  the  oldest,  and 
certainly  not  the  worst,  was  compounded  of 
finely-pulverised  iron  scale,  bone  ash,  Tripoli 
powder,  and  French  plaster,  mixed  together 
and  tempered  with  water  in  which  cow- dung 
had  been  dissolved.  Another  recipe,  which 
also  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  is  as 
follows  : — To  one  load  of  horse-dung  add  two 
loads  of  broken  white  crucibles  and  three 
loads  of  loam  of  Chatillon,  tempered  with 
urine  and  white  of  eggs.  This  rather  curious 
mixture  was  used  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Jean  Balthazar  Keller. 

Plaster  and  brickdust,  in  various  propor¬ 
tions,  are  also  successfully  used,  but  only  for 
moulds  of  very  moderate  size,  and  so  much 
■depends  on  the  quality  of  the  plaster,  and 
indeed  on  that  of  the  brickdust  also,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  instructions 
as  to  proportions  for  the  use  of  this  very 
simple  compound,  which  is,  however,  very 
greatly  employed  in  Italy. 

Besides  these  materials,  Portland,  Keene’s, 
■and  Parian  cement  are  occasionally  used  by 
sculptors.  The  former  is  little  used,  except 
by  the  makers  of  artificial  stone  garden 
sculpture,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
showing  how  a  good  statue,  no  matter  how 
feebly  reproduced,  may  still  retain  some  grace 
and  dignity,  even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  and  with  the  most  objectionable 
-surroundings.  Portland  cement  is  so  un¬ 
pleasant  to  work  that,  except  for  repairs,  or 
•under  very  exceptional  circumstances  few 
sculptors  would,  I  think,  care  to  use  it.  It 
has,  of  course,  the  great  advantage  that  it 
stands  splendidly. 

Parian  and  Keene’s  cements  are  useful 
-materials,  as  being  much  stronger  than  ordinary 
plaster.  They  can  be  successfully  employed 
for  external  work  provided  they  are  rendered 
waterproof  by  the  application  of  one  or  another 
of  the  stone-preserving  fluids.  Without  this 
precaution  the  rain  and  frost  will  soon  break 
•them  up. 

The  other  materials  with  which  a  sculptor 
is  constantly  required  to  deal  are  terra-cotta, 


stone,  and  metal.  Terra  cotta  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  materials  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most 
provoking.  It  seems  so  simple  and  easy,  and 
it  is  so  very  troublesome.  As  every  one  is 
aware,  terra  cotta  is  merely  the  Italian  for 
baked  earth,  and,  therefore,  any  work  in  clay 
that  has  been  through  the  kiln  is  terra  cotta, 
from  a  common  tile  or  drain-pipe  to  a  Parian 
statuette  or  a  Dresden  shepherdess.  Seeing 
then  the  vast  range  of  terra  cotta  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  doing  it  anything  like 
justice  in  an  article  like  the  present,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  general  remarks. 
The  clay  used  for  terra-cotta  sculpture  may  be 
either  a  fine  rich  clay  or  it  may  be  poor  and 
porous .  The  former  is  suitable  only  for  works 
of  small  size,  the  latter  is  used  for  such  as  are 
of  considerable  dimensions. 

It  is  in  all  cases  advisable  that  these  works 
should  be  hollow,  and  as  thin  as  is  consistent 
with  strength.  I  should  have  said  indis¬ 
pensable  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  works  of 
solid  clay  have  been  occasionally  successfully 
fired  ;  these,  however,  are  merely  the  excep¬ 
tions  that  prove  the  rule.  There  are  two  ways 
of  producing  the  hollow  work.  One  way  is  to 
build  it  up  solid  in  clay,  and  when  the  clay 
has  become  tolerably  hard  the  surplus  material 
is  dug  out  from  the  inside.  In  this  case  the 
work  is  often  divided  into  several  pieces ;  these 
are  each  separately  dug  out  to  the  required 
thickness,  and  are  then  put  together  again  to 
form  a  whole.  The  other  plan  is  to  build  up 
the  work  hollow  from  the  first.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  better  mode  of  procedure,  and  that 
which  is  usually  adopted  except  for  works  of 
small  size,  when  the  former  plan  will  be  found 
the  most  expeditious.  A  third  and  very  excel¬ 
lent  plan  is  to  model  the  figure  in  clay  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  then  to  mould  it  in 
plaster.  Not  a  waste  mould,  but  a  piece  mould 
is  required,  for  the  next  step  is  to  line  this 
hollow  mould  with  clay  to  the  thickness  re¬ 
quired.  The  clay  has  to  be  pressed  in  with 
considerable  force,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  imperfect  cohesion  between  the 
pieces  of  clay  thus  employed.  The  hollow 
“  squeeze,”  as  it  is  called,  is  left  in  the  mould 
to  shrink,  and  when  it  is  able  to  bear  its  own 
weight  the  mould  is  removed  piece  by  piece, 
and  the  squeeze  is  dried  for  the  kiln.  Terra 
cotta  that  is  intended  only  for  interior  decora¬ 
tion  may  be  fired  at  a  comparatively  low  tem¬ 
perature,  as  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
porous  in  a  high  or  a  low  degree.  But  when 
intended  for  outside  work,  the  clay  should  be 
fired  as  hard  as  it  can  fairly  stand.  The  red 
clays  will  not  stand  so  great  a  degree  of  heat 
as  the  buff  and  yellow  and  white  clays,  nor  do 
they  require  it,  as  they  can  only  attain  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness,  and  anything 
beyond  that  would  only  destroy  their  form  and 
colour.  All  firing  should  be  done  very 
gradually,  the  heat  being  allowed  time 
gradually  to  “soak”  into  the  substance  of  the 
clay.  Unburned  clay  is  a  wonderfully  good  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  and  it  is  very  common  for 
works  to  crack  in  the  firing,  because  the  heat 
is  raised  so  that  the  outer  surface  is  very  hot, 
whilst  inside  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  warmed  at 
all.  An  equally  dangerous  time  is  that  of 
cooling,  and  if  the  kiln  is  incautiously  opened 
the  surface  of  the  work  is  sure  to  be  aired  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  wherever  the  work  has 
caught  a  chill  there  will  be  a  perfect  network 
of  tiny  cracks,  or  sometimes  of  big  ones.  For 
work  that  has  to  stand  out  of  doors,  “airing” 
is  to  be  particularly  avoided,  as  these  tiny 
cracks  are  often  more  dangerous  when  acted 
on  by  rain  and  frost  than  one  good  honest 
crack  would  be,  for  the  latter  could  be  filled 
in  and  rendered  harmless. 

Of  course,  the  great  drawback  to  the  use  of 
terra  cotta  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  free 
from  warpage,  and  also  its  porosity.  The 
former  can  be  only  obviated  by  incessant  care 
during  all  stages  of  its  manufacture,  and  the 
latter  by  the  use  of  some  preserving  fluid  to 
render  it  non-absorbent.* 


Jacobstow  (Cornwall). — It  is  proposed  to 
restore  the  parish  church  here,  at  a  cost  of 
7001. 

*  To  be  concluded  in  our  nest. 


NOTES. 

HE  view  of  the  growth  of  London 
which  was  recently  presented  by 
Mr.  Price  Williams  to  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Society,  covers  ground  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  For  the  most  forcible 
appeal  to  the  imagination  nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  figures 
of  this  preliminary  Report  of  the  Census 
of  1885.  There  we  learn  that  while,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  out  of  ten  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  England  and  Wales  one  lived  in 
London,  the  proportion  has  risen  to  one  in 
seven.  The  Greater  London  of  the  Registrar- 
General’s  weekly  returns  contained,  in  1881, 
645,818  inhabited  houses,  built  over  an  area 
of  697  square  miles.  The  growth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  over  this  densely-peopled  area  has  been 
from  3,222,720,  in  1861,  to  4,764,312  in  1881, 
or  at  the  rate  of  47’8  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years,  and  of  22 -6  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
There  has  been  a  very  curious  contrast  between 
the  mode  of  the  growth  of  London  from  1834 
to  1867,  and  that  from  that  date  to  1881.  In 
the  former  period,  while  several  broad  and 
compact  districts  were  built  over,  and  while 
the  central  nucleus  increased  very  largely,  one 
particular  feature  was  the  pushing  out  of  lines 
of  buildings  along  the  course  of  the  main  roads, 
by  as  much,  in  some  of  them,  as  from  three  to 
four  miles.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
the  time  compared,  on  the  contrary,  extension 
along  the  lines  of  road  has  been  generally  but 
little  marked,  a  stretch  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  along  the  Edgware-road,  and  around  the 
railways  there  intersecting,  being  the  most 
noticeable.  But  the  intervals  between  the 
lines  shot  out  in  the  earlier  period  have  been 
busily  filled  up  during  the  latter  :  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  solid  nucleus,  with  but  few 
interstices  left  open,  has  been  nothing  less  than 
prodigious. 


TNTIMATELY  connected  with  the  growth 
J-  of  the  population  of  London,  and  with  the 
house  room  provided  for  their  accommodation, 
is  the  yet  more  portentous  growth  of  the  rental, 
and  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  houses.  In 
1871  the  metropolis,  then  containing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  417,767  houses,  was  rated  at  19,830,051?. 
In  1881  the  corresponding  number  of  houses 
was486,286,  and  the  rateable  value  27,544,446?. ; 
showing  an  advance  in  the  latter  of  from  47 '4?. 
to  56'6?.  per  house.  The  increase  in  the  total 
value  was  thus  38 ‘9  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
against  a  growth  of  17 ‘20  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  A  comparison  of  this  kind  shows 
where  lies  the  nucleus  of  the  difficulty  attend¬ 
ing  on  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  And  not  of  the  working 
classes  alone  ;  for  unless  a  corresponding 
activity  in  trade  and  manufacture  accom¬ 
panies  this  apparently  irresistible  increase  in 
one  of  the  main  articles  of  necessary  expendi¬ 
ture,  poverty  must  be  on  the  increase.  Over 
the  whole  of  England,  after  deducting  the 
metropolis,  the  increase  in  rateable  value  has 
been  28  per  cent,  in  the  decade  against  13-84 
growth  in  the  population.  It  is  conceivable 
that  as  this  fact  becomes  known,  it  may  tend 
to  apply  some  check  to  the  enormous  growth 
of  this  great  realm  of  brick  and  mortar. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  canal 
system  in  this  ceuntry  is  having  some 
very  practical  attention  bestowed  upon  it, 
which  may  prove  the  commencement  of  an  im¬ 
portant  movement  in  developing  the  internal 
waterways  of  the  country.  The  last  straw 
has  been  laid  on  the  back  of  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  freighters  by  the  railway  companies’  un¬ 
reasonable  charges,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
scheme,  estimated  to  cost  one  million  sterling, 
is  being  promoted  by  the  South  Staffordshire 
Railway  and  Canal  Freighters’  Association,  for 
deepening  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  between 
Birmingham  and  London,  so  as  to  allow  the 
passage  of  steamers  of  120  tons  burden.  The 
unfairness  of  the  present  arbitrary  system  of 
rating  the  traffic  has  been  a  grievance  of  old 
standing,  and  one  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
rectified  as  long  as  the  companies  are  not 
forced  to  remedy  it.  We  are  told  that  sugar 
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is  charged  a  carriage  rate  of  20s.  per  ton  from 
London  to  Birmingham,  a  distance  of  only 
113  miles,  "whereas  from  Greenock  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  a  distance  of  312  miles,  the  charge  is 
only  25s.  ;  and  the  equally  exorbitant  rates 
for  iron,  metals,  and  building  materials  gene¬ 
rally,  have  been  matters  of  complaint  for  years 
past.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  project  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  been  the  outcome 
of  the  high  rates  from  Liverpool,  and  there 
is  equally  little  doubt  that  existing  canals 
will  shortly  be  utilised,  or  new  ones  made  in 
favourable  districts.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  protect  the  banks 
of  an  ordinary  canal  from  the  wash  of  steamers, 
which,  when  the  latter  are  even  of  small 
burden,  is  a  somewhat  destructive  agent,  but 
precautions  can  be  taken  against  this. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hellenic 
Society,  on  Thursday,  June  25th,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  A.  Macmillan)  read 
the  report,  which  stated  that  the  balance  in 
band  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  coming  year 
was  880Z.,  and  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
forty-two  members  and  subscribers.  Professor 
Newton,  in  an  address  from  the  chair,  referred 
to  the  importance  of  the  excavations  at  Nau- 
kratis,  to  which  the  Society  had  made  a  grant, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  Mr.  Wood’s  ex¬ 
cavations  at  Ephesus.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  subse¬ 
quently  gave  some  further  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  Naukratis, 
from  which  place  forty-two  cases  of  antiquities 
were  on  their  way  home,  many  of  which  would 
probably  go  eventually  to  the  British  Museum. 


A  CONFERENCE  was  held  on  Friday  last 
-lL  week  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
(when  the  chair  was  successively  occupied 
by  Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  Sir  G.  Campbell, 
M.P.,  and  Lord  Aberdeen)  on  the  promotion 
of  Industrial  Villages.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  referring  to  the 
mischief  that  was  done  by  “  the  entry  of 
heedless  multitudes  into  large  cities  ”  in  search 
of  work  which  could  be  as  well  carried  on  in 
the  country.  He  thought  insecurity  of  tenure 
often  led  to  the  forsaking  of  the  country, 
and  that  a  sure  position  as  dwellers  and 
craftsmen  in  a  village  would  do  much  to 
cure  “the  unwholesome  appetite  for  London 
life  and  work  which  now  drives  and  dis¬ 
appoints  so  many.”  Papers  were  read  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  Professor  Foxwell, 
and  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake.  A  resolution  was 
carried  to  the  effect  “  that  this  conference  is  of 
opinion  that  the  promotion  of  industries  in 
rural  districts  is  urgently  necessary  as  one  of 
the  most  direct  and  effectual  means  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  evils  from  which  society  in  England  is 
now  suffering.  The  conference,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommends  this  movement  to  the 
favourable  attention  of  capitalists  and  others 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  England,  and 
trusts  that  means  will  be  found  of  turning  to 
practical  account  the  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  now  in  the  hands  of  the  council.” 


rpHE  Railway  Companies  scored  a  point  with 
J-  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  terminals 
by  the  judgment  delivered  on  Wednesday  last 
by  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Justice  Manisty.  Messrs.  Hall  &  Co., 
lime  merchants,  &c.,  of  Croydon,  had  opened 
the  question  before  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
arguing  that  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company  were  acting  illegally  in 
making  charges  for  terminal  services  over  and 
above  the  statutory  maximum  rate.  The  Com¬ 
missioners,  in  concurring,  held  that  all  the 
expenses  of  accommodation,  sidings,  &c.,  were 
necessarily  incurred  by  the  company  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  the  conveyance  of  traffic, 
and  that  they  were,  therefore,  not  services  or 
matters  for  which  they  might  lawfully  make 
any  charge  beyond  their  maximum  rates.  They 
c  nsented,  however,  to  state  a  case  in  order 
r.at  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  might  be  taken. 
T  ie  latter  have  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
P...ilway  Commissioners,  stating  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  right  to  charge  for  the  accommo- 
(1..  lion  referred  to ;  and  that  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  see  that  the  line  between  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  goods  and  the  other  services  ren¬ 


dered  by  the  company  was  strictly  kept.  This 
is  a  point  upon  which  the  Commissioners  have 
almost  invariably  been  against  the  railway 
companies, — though,  perhaps,  rather  upon  legal 
than  moral  grounds.  Of  course,  the  case  will 
be  further  prolonged  if  possible,  the  decision 
being  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  precedent, 
and  the  applicants  have  already  asked  for  leave 
to  appeal.  It  appears  uncertain  whether  the 
Judges  have  power  to  give  the  leave,  but  they 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  so  if 
they  have.  Otherwise  the  case  will  go  back  to 
the  Commissioners  to  be  dealt  with  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  last  decision,  and  they  will  have 
to  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  fixing  a 
reasonable  sum  for  the  charges  in  dispute,  and 
there  is,  no  doubt,  the  case  w'ill  be  placed  “  on 
record  ”  by  every  railway  company. 

FROM  a  letter  of  Lord  Brabazon  to  the 
Times  of  Tuesday  last,  it  seems  that  the 
idea  of  lighting  some  of  the  East-end  squares 
at  night  as  places  for  a  stroll  in  the  evening 
has  had  very  favourable  results.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  on  June  13th  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  Stepney,  which  was  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated  with  coloured  lights,  and  between 
1,000  and  2,000  persons  entered  the  ground 
during  the  evening,  “  most  of  whom  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  sort  before.”  The  squares 
in  Pimlico  and  Clerkenwell,  by  permission  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  are  to  be  lighted  up  in  the 
same  way  in  the  evenings,  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Public  Gardens  Association  have 
started  a  special  fund  for  lighting.  If  the 
poor  can  be  so  easily  given  a  little  more 
enjoyment  and  variety  in  their  lives  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  support  the  scheme. 

A  WRITER  in  our  contemporary,  the  Globe, 
deals  in  a  picturesque  fashion  with  the 
interesting  subject  of  Tilbury  Fort,  and  falls 
into  the  usual  mistakes  of  one  who  has  no 
sound  knowledge  of  the  architectural,  archaeo¬ 
logical,  or  historical  aspect  of  his  subject.  The 
contribution  is  a  specimen  of  the  entertaining, 
briskly- written  articles  with  which  the  daily 
press  abounds,  and  may  be  cited  as  a  caution 
to  the  unsuspicious  reader  not  to  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  which  such  articles 
contain.  As  a  corrective  in  this  particular 
case,  it  may  be  well  to  set  down  here  concisely 
thus  much.  The  work  erected  by  Henry  Vlli. 
consisted  of  a  mere  block-house, — a  twin  struc¬ 
ture  to  that  which  he  built  on  the  opposite 
shore  at  Gravesend.  Plans,  views,  and  detail 
drawings  of  the  work  exist  in  the  King’s 
Library  at  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
pulled  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  not  a  fragment  of  Henry  VIII.’s 
Fort  now  remains.  The  present  fort  is  wholly 
the  work  of  Charles  II.  Evelyn  notes  in  his 
diary,  March  21,  1672,  that  it  was  then  newly 
begun.  The  gateway,  which  is  so  prominent 
from  the  river,  and  figures  in  Clarkson  Stan¬ 
field’s  celebrated  picture  of  “  Wind  against 
Tide,”  was  completed  in  1684,  and  is  in  all 
probability  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  fort  was  designed  by  Sir  Martin  Beckmann, 
his  Majesty’s  Chief  Engineer,  who,  as  Captain 
Beckmann,  was  associated  with  Wren  in  the 
defensive  works  at  Tangier.  Wren  was,  at  the 
time  that  Sir  Martin  was  engaged  upon  the 
Tilbury  defences,  his  Majesty’s  Chief  Surveyor 
for  Public  Works,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  was  engaged  to  design  the  gateway  in 
question,  which  resembles  very  strongly  his 
manner.  It  is  too  good  for  a  second-rate 
artist.  The  carving  and  enrichments  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Queen  Elizabeth  certainly  never 
occupied  a  room  in  this  gateway,  nor,  indeed, 
any  portion  of  the  defensive  works  which  we 
now  see,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
great  Queen  had  been  laid  in  her  grave  half  a 
century  before  one  stone  of  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  had  been  laid  upon  another. 


THE  Tour  de  Bourgogne,  commonly  known 
as  the  donjon  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  at  Paris, 
a  mediaeval  relic,  surrounded  by  the  houses  in 
the  Rues  Mauconseil,  Frangaise,  Saint-Denis, 
and  Petit  -  Lion  -  Saint  -  Sauveur,  which  has 
been  uncovered  by  the  opening  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Rue  ^tienne-Marcel,  is  said  to 


be  in  danger  of  falling,  and  the  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques  has  appealed  to 
the  City  of  Paris  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  its  preservation.  The  tower,  which 
was  attached  to  the  wall  of  Philip  Augustus 
and  the  Hotel  d’Artois,  of  which  the  last 
vestiges  have  disappeared,  is  quadrangular  on 
plan,  of  hewm  stone,  pierced  with  arched 
openings,  and  terminated  by  a  machicolated 
battlement.  Jean  sans  Peur  was  very  fond  of 
this  residence,  and  sculptured  his  arms  in  one  of 
the  bays,  a  plane  and  a  plumb-line,  which  he 
adopted  in  opposition  to  the  knotty  stick 
selected  as  an  emblem  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  City  of  Paris  recently  expended 
sum  of  150,000  francs  (6,000Z.)  on  the 
“  restoration  ”  of  this  interesting  building,  and 
it  seems  extra  >rdinary  that  a  still  further  sum 
should  be  required  for  its  preservation. 

AN  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  by  the  Lew'isham  District 
Board  to  purchase  Severndroog  Castle  and 
grounds,  adjoining  Kidbrook-common,  with  a 
view  to  adding  the  grounds  to  the  common  and 
preserving  both  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  a 
recreation  ground.  Severndroog  Castle  was 
erected  in  1784  by  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
James  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  the 
castle  of  Severndroog  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
April  2,  1755,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  The 
castle  is  of  brick,  in  Strawberry  Hill  Gothic, 
and  is  situated  on  a  wooded  eminence  adjoin¬ 
ing  Shooter’s  Hill-road,  near  the  Herbert 
Hospital,  and  from  the  summit  extensive 
views  are  obtained  over  London  and  the 
adjacent  country. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  been  made  in 
taking  down  for  rebuilding  the  compara¬ 
tively  modern  church  at  Iping,  erected  cnly 
about  forty  years  ago  on  the  site  of  a  building 
known  to  have  been  of  early  Norman  date. 
The  demolition  of  the  ancient  church  at  this 
period  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret,  and 
the  uselessness  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  now  what  was  then 
poorly  erected.  When  the  work  was  removed 
to  the  original  level  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  church  were  met  with.  Below  them 
the  architect,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  found 
a  number  of  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
which  prove  to  be  of  Romano-British  date. 
The  occupation  of  the  site  at  this  very  early 
period  is  therefore  indicated,  and  the  discovery 
is  worthy  of  record,  since  it  affords  another 
example  of  a  somewhat  similar  find  beneath 
a  Sussex  church.  Remains  of  fully  a  dozen 
different  vases  and  urns  have  been  met  with. 
Among  them,  derived  from  other  portions  of 
the  site,  are  fragments  of  Norman  pottery 
with  the  usual  finger-marked  patterns.  The 
floor-line  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  churches 
erected  on  the  site  was  cut  through  and  found 
to  be  formed  of  beaten  mortar  similar  to  what 
is  met  with  in  some  of  the  Roman  villas  as 
well  as  in  some  early  churches.  A  portion  of 
a  Saxon  pilaster  strip  was  taken  from  the  old 
Norman  foundations,  used  as  old  material, 
indicating  apparently  that  a  Saxon  church  of 
stone  had  preceded  the  Norman  building. 
This  will  be  preserved  in  the  new  work,  as 
well  as  a  curious  thirteenth-century  sepulchral 
slab  of  very  small  size,  which  has  lain  in  the 
churchyard  for  many  years. 

PROFESSOR  NEWTON  will  resign  his 
position  as  keeper  of  the  Greek  marbles 
at  the  British  Museum,  at  Christmas,  being 
desirous  to  escape  from  the  large  amount  of 
routine  work  which  the  position  entails,  and  to 
give  his  remaining  time  to  the  prosecution  of 
arch  Ecological  study  in  amore  unfettered  manner. 
His  resignation  will  leave  a  gap  which  it  will 
be  by  no  means  easy  to  fill  up  adequately,  and 
considerable  interest  and  curiosity  will  probably 
be  felt  as  to  who  will  be  liis  successor  in  the 
office  which  he  has  so  brilliantly  filled  for 
many  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  receive  more 
liberal  and  less  tardy  support  in  the  effort  to 
utilise  fully  the  store  of  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  remains  of  antiquity  which  are  still  prac¬ 
tically  useless  to  the  public  from  want  of 
proper  opportunity  for  their  display.  A  walk 
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•with  Mr.  Newton  through  what  he  calls  “  his 
cellars  ”  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  there 
is  of  interest  that  is  buried  out  of  sight,  and 
though  the  valuable  collection  of  Roman 
mosaics  is  formally  open  to  the  public,  the 
conditions  of  light  and  arrangement  under 
which  alone  these  works  can  be  at  present  seen 
render  real  study  of  them  all  but  impossible. 


THE  offer  of  baronetcy  to  Mr.  Millais  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  is  a  new  step  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  art  and  artists  in  official  circles,  and 
is  to  be  commended  in  so  far  as  it  shows  a 
disposition  to  place  art,  in  reference  to  such 
distinctions,  on  its  proper  level  in  relation  to 
science.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Watts  has  declined  the  honour  offered 
to  him.  Distinctions  of  that  kind  hardly  sit 
well  on  an  ideal  artist  living  apart  from  the 
world  and  its  ways,  and  who  cannot  well  be 
raised  in  public  estimation  by  any  such  formal 
title. 


THE  CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

The  clerk  of  works  may  be  described  as  a 
professional  refugee.  He  is  not  born,  but  made, — 
by  circumstances,  not  by  design.  He  is  the 
neutral  axis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  calling  to  which 
he  is  allied,  and  towards  which  its  elements 
levitate  or  gravitate,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
superior  artificer  who  does  not  in  due  course 
develope  into  a  builder  becomes  a  clerk  of 
works;  the  builder  who  has  lost  his  business, 
and  the  architect  who  never  succeeded  in 
getting  any,  alike  find  shelter  and  subsistence 
under  that  ancient  and  honourable  title.  Since 
the  days  when  Dan  Chaucer,  soldier,  courtier, 
Poet  Laureate,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works 
to  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Windsor  and  West¬ 
minster,  the  like  offices  have  been  often  filled  by 
men  whose  talents  have  been  rather  remarkable 
than  relevant.  The  modern  clerk  of  works  is 
“  a  man  so  various  ”  as  to  defy  classification,  and 
it  is  proportionately  difficult  to  catch  a  passable 
likeness  of  him.  There  could  scarcely  be  found 
a  better  subject  for  a  portrait  than  H.  He  was 
in  many  respects  an  ideal  clerk  of  works,  and  he 
conformed  strictly  to  the  rule,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  not  specially  educated  to  occupy  the  position 
in  which  he  was  ultimately  placed.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  living  contradiction  of  the  proverb  which 
affirms,  with  the  customary  inaccuracy,  that  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.  As  a 
twig  he  was  sedulously  bent  towards  some 
phase  of  the  Dissenting  ministry ;  and  he 
was  persuaded  when  very  young  to  attempt 
for  a  time  some  form  of  ministration.  As 
a  tree  he  had  no  inclination  whatever  in 
that  direction.  A  taste  for  the  bench  and  the 
lathe, — for  the  Btudy  of  applied  mathematics 
and  the  science  of  building, — took  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  him.  All  his  spare  moments,  and 
many  which  could  not  well  be  spared,  were 
given  up  to  those  pursuits,  and  all  his  friends 
possessed  some  evidence  of  his  skill  in  practical 
mechanics.  He  remained  always  something  of 
a  student,  and,  when  neither  cabinet-making 
nor  turning,  was  only  happy  with  his  books.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Loudon  and  Tredgold,  and,  it  is 
believed,  of  Peter  Nicholson  also.  The  ecclesio- 
logical  movement  which  sprang  up  half  a  century 
ago  quickly  enlisted  his  sympathies,  and  soon  en¬ 
grossed  the  whole  of  his  energies.  He  sketched 
and  measured  old  churches,  took  squeezes  of 
their  carvings,  and  “  rubbed  ”  their  brasses 
with  exhaustless  ardour.  The  acquaintances 
he  made  while  thus  engaged  led  to  the  offer  of 
an  appointment  as  clerk  of  works  to  a  projected 
church  ;  and  the  zeal  and  capacity  he  then  dis¬ 
played  led  to  further  similar  employment.  No 
one  ever  discharged  his  duties  more  assiduously 
or  more  conscientiously.  He  took  from  the 
first  a  high  view  of  his  position,  and  comported 
himself  as  the  local  representative,  the  veritable 
alter  ego,  of  the  absent  architect.  Tall,  and 
spare  in  figure,  and  of  reserved  and  gentle¬ 
manly  demeanour,  he  made  an  impression  upon 
all  who  were  brought  within  his  influence  ;  and 
exacted  from  all  the  last  measure  of  deference 
and  respect.  His  dress  was  quiet  and  unosten¬ 
tatious,  but  in  perfect  taste,  and,  apparently, 
much  above  his  station  :  his  linen  was  always 
of  spotless  purity,  and  he  was  a  very  Brummel 
in  the  matter  of  neckerchiefs.  He  was  ab¬ 
stemious  in  diet,  and  an  abstainer  from  all  in¬ 
toxicant-.  In  his  youth  he  hadbeen  distinguished 
in  the  cricket- field  ar.d  as  a  pedestrian,  and  he 


made  light  of  the  scaffold  climbing  and  such 
like  exercises  as  his  new  occupation  brought. 
Strange  workmen  stared  to  see  in  the  clerk  of 
works  this  tall,  slight,  gentlemanlike,  well- 
dressed,  and  even  somewhat  dandified  figure, 
and  at  first  were  prone  to  indulge  in  speculations 
as  te  the  result  of  his  attempting  to  scale  the 
more  inaccessible  heights  of  the  structure 
which  they  were  assisting  in  raising.  But  a 
very  short  experience  sufficed  to  dissipate  their 
hopes  or  fears.  The  quiet  ease  with  which 
he  would  practically  demonstrate  his  views  and 
wishes  in  the  joiners’  shop  or  at  the  mason’s 
“  banker,”  while  discoursing  modestly  on  the 
rationale  of  the  matter  in  the  aptly-chosen  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  university  professor,  never  failed  to  tell 
upon  those  about  him.  As  he  was  careful  to 
exact  due  respect  from  all,  he  was  no  less  careful 
to  deserve  it.  No  equivocal  transactions  with 
contractors,  no  bribes,  however  specially  dis¬ 
guised,  ever  sullied  his  hands.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  though  a  poor  one,  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  boor 
to  be  a  “  practical  man  and  that  constructive 
knowledge  and  ability  may  be  consistent  with 
the  due  disposition  of  the  letter  H.  He  was 
content  for  a  bare  subsistence  to  efface  himself, 
and  to  place  all  his  gifts  unreservedly  at  the 
service  of  his  employers.  He  found  his  reward 
in  the  reflection  that  he  was  doing  with  all  his 
might  that  which  his  hand  had  found  to  do, 
believing,  with  Caleb  Garth,  that  “it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  come  to  a  man,  that  of  getting  a  bit  of 
good  contriving  and  solid  building  done,  that 
those  who  are  living  and  those  who  will  come 
after  will  be  the  better  for.” 

He  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  not  too 
common  perhaps,  of  the  clerks  of  works  pro¬ 
duced  by  “  gravitation.”  Those  who  have  re¬ 
versed  the  process  are,  perhaps,  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  class  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
have  generally  but  a  poor  opinion  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  superiors.  The  clerk  of  works  who  has  no 
faith  in  the  architect  who  employs  him  is  a 
melancholy  creature  in  whom  “  unfaith  in  aught 
is  want  of  faith  in  all.”  No  doubt  his  scepticism 
is  sometimes  defensible.  But  sometimes  it  is 
the  result  of  that  imperfect  sympathy  about 
which  Charles  Lamb  discourses  with  so  much 
unction,  and  which  is  probably  in  varying 
degrees  a  failing  with  us  all.  “  If  I  ’ad  been 
harst  to  design  the  building,”  said  a  gentleman 
of  this  persuasion,  slowly  but  resolutely,  “I 
should  ’ave  done  something  very  different 
from  that.”  We  thought  it  probable,  but 
did  not  say  so.  “  In  what  respect  ”  (we  asked, 
after  a  pause)  “  would  you  have  varied  Mr. 
Pennethorne’s  elevation  ?  ”  for  to  his  refined 
and  graceful  pencil  the  design  in  question  was 
due.  “  How  ?  ”  he  rejoined,  drawing  his  fat 
right  hand  from  his  trouser’s  pocket  and 
flourishing  it  at  the  building  generally.  “Why  ! 
I  should  ’ave  treated  the ’ole  thing  more  free-er.” 
Perhaps  he  would.  We  will  not  use  the  same 
freedom  with  him  or  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  which  comprises  men  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  the  highest  ability,  and  deserve 
in  many  ways  our  warmest  respect. 

With  what  pencil  shall  we  attempt  a  portrait 
of  our  esteemed  friend  R.,the  paragon,  the  quint¬ 
essence,  the  admirable  Crichton  of  the  whole 
race  of  clerks  of  works  !  A  literary  Ouless, 
Holl,  and  Millais  rolled  into  one  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  manly  strength,  the  winning 
charm,  of  his  many-sided  mind  and  character ! 
Born  in  a  cathedral  town,  and  bred  in  a  builder’s 
yard,  he  passed  successively  through  the  offices 
of  a  quantity  surveyor,  an  architect,  and  a  land 
agent.  The  latter  recognised  the  copious  know¬ 
ledge,  the  ready  skill,  and  all  the  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  man,  and  recommended  him  to  the 

notice  of  the  Duke  of  - ,  who  was  then 

in  search  of  a  trusty  adviser  in  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  building  matters  pertaining  to  his  vast 
estates.  Two  or  three  mansions  of  the  highest 
class  and  a  hundred  homesteads,  with  lodges, 
cottages,  stables,  kennels,  and  miles  of  enclosures 
of  all  sorts,  were  placed  under  R.’s  sole  control. 
The  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  were 
not  only  onerous,  but  diverse  beyond  alldesei'ip- 
tion,  and  ranged  from  the  installation  of  the 
electric  light  at  “  the  Hall”  to  the  repair  of  the 
nursery  toys.  He  has  the  administration  of 
brickfields  and  stone  quarries  without  end,  and 
a  whole  army  of  artificers  execute  his  orders. 
Drainage  schemes  and  schemes  for  water  supply 
are  constantly  on  his  hands,  and  buildings  by 
the  score  for  ever  under  erection  or  repair.  He 
is  a  builder  on  the  very  largest  scale,  in  all  but 
the  profits ;  and  he  works  as  hard  as  a  Prime 
Minister,  without  his  honours  and  holidays. 


He  haB  business  in  several  counties,  and  gives 
his  personal  attention  to  all.  On  horseback 
from  daylight  till  dusk,  he  contrives  to  spend 
more  hours  over  the  drawing-board  than  many 
an  architect  in  fair  practice.  He  has  to  meet 
men  of  every  occupation,  each  on  his  own 
ground,  and  to  hold  his  own  with  them  all. 
The  tenant  who  wants  more  barns  and  shedding 
receives  a  lesson  in  the  economy  of  the  farm¬ 
stead,  and  the  builder  who  would  outwit  the 
ready  and  versatile  clerk  of  works  learns  early 
to  give  up  the  fruitless  contest.  With  infinite 
tact  he  steers  a  middle  course  between  the 
upper  servants  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lower 
gentry  on  the  other,  and  while  allying  himself 
with  neither  faction,  contrives  to  conciliate  both. 
His  workmen  are  attached  to  him  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  feudal  feeling  of  fidelity,  and 
he  exercises  over  them  a  beneficent  and  paternal 
government, — finding  odd  jobs  for  the  old  men 
and  openings  for  the  young  ones,  and  a  civil 
word  and  a  good  turn  for  all.  He  is  the  idol  of 
the  children  at  the  Hall,  teaching  the  boys  to 
row  or  to  ride,  and  devising  for  the  girls  the 
most  surprising  of  dolls’  houses  and  captivating 
of  toy  cupboards.  Ho  is  a  valuable  member  of 
the  local  cricket  club  and  foremost  in  all  the 
sports  of  the  park, — a  dead  shot,  a  daring  horse¬ 
man,  riding  across  country  so  straight  that  the 
jolly  huntsmen  stare  at  him  till  the  tears  of 
delight  and  wonder  well  up  in  their  admiring 
eyes.  At  the  rent  audit  he  is  superb,  makes 
the  best  speech  and  sings  the  best  song,  and 
wins  all  the  farmers’  hearts  by  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  brusque,  hearty  manner,  and  a  broad 
Dorset  dialect. 

But  the  pride  of  his  heart  is  his  steam  fire- 
engine  and  its  smart  brigade.  It  is  a  joy  to  see 
him  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  last  straw¬ 
berry  has  been  washed  down  by  the  last  glass 
of  claret,  light  his  cigarette,  and,  strolling  across 
“  the  yard,”  hover  round  the  bright  beauty, 
testing  a  valve  here  and  touching  a  nut  there. 
Every  hose  and  bucket  religiously  in  its  place, 
the  fire  laid,  the  wood  tinder-dry  and  anointed 
with  paraffin,  and  the  matches  ready  at  hand. 
His  “  brigade  ”  is  formed  of  his  own  men,  trusty 
stalwart  fellows,  prompt,  alert,  zealous,  and 
obedient  to  the  least  sign  from  their  master, 
and  both  horses  and  men  are  drilled  with  the 
regularity  and  precision  of  a  martinet.  Alarms 
at  unexpected  moments  are  sounded,  and  the 
splendid  machine,  steam  up  and  manned  for 
action,  is  out  in  ever  so  few  seconds.  The 
honest  farmer  breathes  again  when  he  sees  the 
spanking  team  approach  his  blazing  stacks,  and 
the  Hall  and  its  priceless  treasures  are  secure 
under  such  skilful  surveillance.  It  is  a  proud 
moment  when  R.,  casting  a  last  keen  glance  at 
the  preparations,  mounts  unflurried  the  lofty 
box,  and,  gathering  up  the  “  ribbons,”  tools  his 
eager  steeds  through  the  tortuous  streets  of  the 
sleepy  little  town  and  along  the  quiet  country 
roads  with  unerring  precision,  and  at  a  pace 
which  would  make  Captain  Shaw  himself  stare 
and  gasp.  He  discharges  duties  more  multi¬ 
farious,  and  quite  as  delicate,  as  those  of  an 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  Court,  for  emoluments 
scarcely  above  those  of  an  ambassador’s  butler. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  a  pretty  house,  set  in  a 
trim  lawn  and  begirt  with  banks  of  cyringa 
and  rhododendron,  and  beyond  an  old-fashioned 
walled  garden,  bright  with  flowers  and  fragrant 
with  lavender  and  boy’s-love  and  old-fashioned 
herbs, — a  veritable  pleasaunce,  exuberant  in 
dainty  fruits  and  nourishing  esculents.  And 
well  does  he  deserve  them  all. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Salon  has  only  just  closed  its  doors,  and 
preparations  are  going  on  at  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie  for  the  exhibition  of  work  which  will 
take  place  shortly,  and  will  be,  thanks  to  the 
efficient  concurrence  of  the  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  exhibition  of  great  interest  from  the 
popular  education  point  of  view. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  of  this, 
and  to  notice  the  handiwork  executed  in  the 
different  schools  created  in  the  city  of  Paris  for 
work  in  iron  and  wood.  The  Health  Exhibition 
held  last  year  at  South  Kensington  has  already 
given  some  opportunity  for  observing  in  London 
the  progress  made  in  these  schools  of  trade 
apprenticeship,  to  which  the  congress  of  archi¬ 
tects  has  awarded  two  special  recompenses. 

In  our  last  we  gave  the  principal  awards  in 
the  Salon  ;  we  may  now  complete  the  list  by 
saying  that  for  architecture  the  premieres 
,  mddailles  were  awarded  to  MM.  Lefort  (Palais 
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de  Justice  of  Rouen),  Guatesous  (Portal 
St.  Maclou  at  Rouen),  Boileau  (monument  to 
Gambetta),  Darcy  (Chateau  de  Hehun-sur- 
Yeres).  M.  Guatesous  has  obtained,  as  well  as 
M.  Depasse,  a  travelling  scholarship  (“  bourse 
do  voyage”).  MM.  Pons,  Cavelier,  and  Camut 
have  obtained  secondes mddailles.  The  troisiemes 
rntdailles  have  been  awarded  to  MM.  Nodet, 
Baes,  Chaine,  and  Poncet ;  and  “  honourable 
mention  ”  has  been  given  to  MM.  Lechatelier, 
Renaud,  Raffet,  Stourlier,  Degeorge,  Boussac, 
Leroy,  Charles  Normand,  Lacombe,  Despieux, 
and  Bernard  Joanny. 

We  may  add  with  satisfaction  that  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  of  M.  Daillion,  the  “  Reveil 
d’Adam,”  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 
“Conseil  Superieur  des  Beaux- Arts,”  who  have 
awarded  the  author  of  this  statue  the  “  Prix  du 
Salon”  by  seventeen  votes  against  fourteen 
given  to  M.  Fritel,  author  of  “  Solum  Patrice. ” 
If  we  now  add  that  the  Conseil  Municipal  has 
shown  itself  this  year  unusually  parsimonious, 
and  has  purchased  only  the  very  mediocre  group 
by  M.  Hiolin,  entitled  “  Le  Loup,”  and  the 
mannered  statue  by  which  M.  Gaudez  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  musician  Lulli  in  the  guise  of  a 
scullion  playing  the  violin,  we  shall  have  done 
with  the  annual  Salon,  the  attendance  at  which 
during  the  last  week  has  been  sensibly  affected 
by  the  distressing  heat  from  which  we  have  been 
suffering  in  Paris. 

If  the  administration  has  shown  itself  parsi¬ 
monious  this  year  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  it 
has  not  the  less  pursued  its  large  projects  in 
regard  to  public  improvements,  and  proposes  to 
commence  in  September  the  new  Bourse  de  Com¬ 
merce,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  This 
important  operation,  which  will  compel  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Halles  Centrales,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  suppression  of  the  tortuous  and 
unhealthy  streets  situated  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
and  will  have,  besides,  the  effect  of  clearing  the 
approaches  to  the  new  Hdtel  des  Postes,  which 
is  now  nearly  completed. 

This  fine  edifice,  with  arrangements  so  well 
suited  to  modern  requirements,  is  the  work  of 
M.  Guadet,  the  architect,  under  whom  it  was 
commenced  in  1879.  It  takes  the  form  of  an 
immense  quadrilateral,  of  which  the  principal 
front,  towards  the  Rue  do  Louvre,  is  76  metres 
long.  The  facade  on  the  left  occupies,  towards 
Rue  fitienne  Marcel,  a  length  of  119  metres ; 
that  on  the  right,  Rue  Gntemberg,  77 
metres ;  and  the  rear  facade,  Rue  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  84  metres.  The  cost  is 
about  14  million  francs.  The  inauguration  of 
the  new  building  will  probably  taxe  place  this 
autumn,  and,  as  soon  after  as  possible,  the 
unsightly  sheds  will  be  removed  which  disfigure 
the  Cour  de  Carrousel.  It  is  only  then  that  the 
municipality  will  be  able  to  form,  on  the 
Tuileries  site,  the  square  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  monument  to  Gambetta  will  rise, 
and  which  will  complete  the  great  prome¬ 
nade  which  extends  from  Courbevoie  to  the 
Louvre,  across  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Tuileries. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  is  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  national  fete  of  the  14th  of  July. 
But  here,  as  everywhere  this  year,  we  are 
hampered  by  want  of  money.  The  State  has 
docked  its  subvention  by  100,000  francs ;  and 
as  one  cannot  cut  down  the  share  of  the  poor, 
the  illuminations  will  be  reduced  and  the 
standards  and  trophies  suppressed.  The  loss 
is  not  very  great,  however,  and  the  public  is  a 
little  weary  of  these  official  lightings-up.  This 
time  the  glory  of  the  f6to  will  be  reserved  for 
the  Bois  de  Vincennes ;  a  concession  made  to 
the  popular  quarter  at  the  expense  of  the  “  West 
End,”  whose  inhabitants  generally  leave  Paris 
at  this  broiling  season.  In  the  way  in  which 
things  are  going,  in  a  few  years  the  national 
fete  may  have  survived  its  interest,  for  Parisians 
are  capricious,  and  it  is  with  them  more  than 
anywhere  else,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
“  Tout  casse,  tout  passe,  tout  lasse.” 

This  year  there  figures  among  the  attractions 
of  the  programme  the  inauguration  of  the  statue 
of  Voltaire,  which  is  being  erected  on  the  Quai 
Malaquais.  After  the  chcf-d’ ccuvre  by  Houdon, 
which  every  one  can  admire  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Comedie  Framjaise,  it  was  of  little  use  to  bestow 
on  the  public  streets  so  vulgar  a  bronze,  which 
can  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  the  great  writer 
any  more  than  to  that  of  the  sculptor  Caille, 
who  died  some  years  ago,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  it.  On  the  occasion  of  the  14th  of 
July  also,  it  is  said  that  the  two  vast  annexes 
which  have  been  for  eight  years  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  will  be 


opened,  which  will  allow  of  the  exhibition  of 
zoological  and  anthropological  collections  hither¬ 
to  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

Speaking  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  we  may 
give  a  glance  at  the  enlargement  of  the  Pont 
d’Austerlitz,  which  is  being  actively  carried  on. 
Thanks  to  this  operation,  which  still  requires 
two  months’  work  to  complete  it,  the  Pont 
d’Austerlitz  will  be  the  most  spacious  bridge  in 
Paris.  It  dates  from  1807,  but  has  been  already 
rebuilt  in  1854. 

There  is  another  project  much  talked  of  at 
present,  and  which,  if  ib  receives  the  sanction 
of  the  Municipality,  will  be  very  serviceable  to 
the  most  popular  quarters  of  Paris.  We  allude 
to  the  Butte  Montmartre,  the  bare  ridge  of 
which  overlooks  Paris,  and  serves  as  the  base 
to  the  Church  of  the  Sacre  Coeur,  which  M. 
Daumet  hopes  to  complete  in  time  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  year  of  1889.  According  to  the  scheme 
prepared  by  M.  Bartel,  Engineer-in-Chief  “  des 
Promenades,”  the  accidental  features  of  the  site 
are  utilised  to  create,  above  Paris,  a  picturesque 
and  Bhady  square,  where  water  will  escape  in 
cascades  between  the  rocks,  to  glide  over  lawns 
between  masses  of  foliage.  The  new  park  will 
be  a  kind  of  pendant  to  that  of  the  Buttes 
Chaumont,  and  will  offer  a  marvellous  per¬ 
spective  of  the  great  town  with  its  innumerable 
buildings  stretched  out  below. 

Such  works  command  unanimous  approval. 
Why  does  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  not 
set  bounds  to  its  ambition  instead  of  believing 
itself  obliged  to  now  and  then  excite,  by  ill- 
judged  innovations,  the  complaints  of  the 
public  ?  Thus,  with  no  other  motive  than  to 
flatter  certain  politicians,  it  is  about  to  enter  on 
a  fight  d  outrance  against  the  expiatory  chapel, 
a  work  by  Percier  and  Fontaine,  raised  on  the 
site  of  the  Cimeti&re  de  la  Madeleine,  where 
were  laid  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  Merely  in  an  artistic  point  of  view 
the  act  is  deplorable,  and  as  little  comprehensible 
as  the  hatred  against  certain  names  of  public 
streets  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  capital,  its  trials,  its  glories,  and 
its  successive  transformations.  These  changes 
of  names  are  generally  disapproved,  and  excite 
something  like  a  public  outcry.  The  tradesmen 
especially,  who  are  compelled  to  change  their 
headings  and  their  stationery,  protest  sti-ongly 
against  the  expense  thus  imposed  upon  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  rich  and  aristocratic 
quarters  protest  also  energetically  when  it  is 
proposed  to  de-baptise  the  “  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann”  and  call  it  the  “  Boulevard  de  la  Con¬ 
vention,”  or  (still  worse)  to  give  the  name  of 
Danton  to  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  St.  Germain, 
where  dwell  so  many  of  the  families  whose 
ancestors  were  victims  under  the  Terror.  We 
have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  changes 
decreed  by  the  Council ;  we  can  only  observe 
that  the  “Rue  Buonaparte”  will  become  the 
“  Rue  Luxembourg,”  the  “  Boulevard  des 
Capucines”  will  bo  called  “Boulevard  du 
24  Fevrier,”  and  whilst  the  “  Rues  Deguerry  ” 
and  “  Darboy  ”  which  recall  two  illustrious 
victims  of  the  Commune,  will  take  the  names 
“  d’Holbach  ”  and  “  d’Helvetius.”  Delescluze, 
who  died  in  1871,  his  arms  in  his  hands  in  that 
fight  against  social  order,  will  give  his  name  to 
the  Rue  Richard  Lenoii'. 

Here  is  once  more  the  shabby  business  born 
of  low  political  prejudice.  We  must  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  an  honourable  scruple  in  regard  to  the 
“Avenue  Victoria,”  the  name  of  which  th9 
Council  refused  to  have  changed,  as  such  an 
act  “would  be  an  injury  to  a  fi-iendly  nation 
and  an  impertinence  in  regard  to  a  lady  who, 
as  sovereign,  had  always  respected  the  liberty 
of  the  English  people.”  One  can  only  applaud 
these  words  of  wisdom,  and  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  will  also  respect 
the  liberty  of  the  Parisians  by  refusing  to  ratify 
the  changes  of  names  which  hurt  the  convictions 
of  a  great  many  and  are  called  for  by  no  general 
necessity. 

Last  month  we  expressed  some  fear  for  the 
paintings  in  the  Pantheon  on  account  of  the 
recent  de-consecration  of  the  building.  We 
believe  now  that  the  Government  has  quite 
made  up  its  mind  to  preserve  the  paintings  and 
even  to  carry  on  the  artistic  work  commenced 
ten  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
decided  to  remove  the  gilt  cross  which  crowns 
the  dome  and  rises  82  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  Place  du  Pantheon.  This  cross,  which 
may  be  called  a  veritable  monument  in  metal, 
measures  7  metres  and  a  half  in  height,  without 
counting  the  ball  which  serves  as  its  base,  and 
weighs  more  than  1,500  kilogrammes  (about 
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2Scwt.).  It  is  expected  that  its  removal  will 
cost  about  7,000  francs. 

The  death  of  the  lamented  Ballu  has  left 
vacant  the  post  of  Architect-in-Chief  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville ;  and  though  the  building  may 
be  considered  as  completed  in  the  main,  there 
remains  still  the  decoration  of  the  salons  de 
reception  to  be  carried  out,  which  is  exceedingly 
important,  and  demands  the  direction  of  a 
thorough  artist.  Though  the  question  is  not 
finally  settled,  we  may  pretty  safely  predict 
that  nominally  the  late  architect  will  not  be 
officially  replaced.  His  zealous  collaborator, 
M.  Deperthes,  will  continue  the  direction  of  the 
architectural  work,  while  the  purely  artistic 
work  will  be  confided  to  M.  Formige,  who  has 
preserved  all  the  traditions  of  his  master,  and 
been  the  depository  of  his  ideas  and  projects. 
In  choosing  him  the  Administration  will  ratify 
the  last  intentions  of  M.  Ballu,  who  had  shown 
entire  confidence  in  the  young  architect. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  the  name  of  M. 
Formige,  we  may  say  a  word  more  about  the 
crematory  apparatus  of  which  he  is  the  inventor, 
and  which  was  described  in  a  recent  article  on 
the  Salon  in  these  pages.  The  Municipal  Council 
have  been  taken  with  the  idea  of  constructing, 
in  a  cemetery  in  Paris,  three  kilns  or  furnaces 
for  burning  the  ddbris  of  hospitals  as  well  as 
the  bodies  which  have  been  used  for  anatomical 
study.  This  is  only  part  of  a  general  project 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which 
cannot  be  carried  out  as  a  whole  except  by  the 
authorisation  of  Parliament.  For  the  more 
resti*icted  experiment  here  referred  to,  the 
place  chosen  will  be  the  PcSre  la  Chaise  Ceme¬ 
tery.  All  the  monumental  and  architectural 
portion  of  the  work  will  be  for  the  present 
adjourned,  and  only  a  plaster  imitation  of  the 
intended  design,  on  a  core  of  brick  surroxinding 
the  kilns,  will  be  erected. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning 
another  project  with  which  the  Council  are 
equally  takeu,  and  which  will  necessitate  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  six  million  francs.  This 
idea  is  to  construct,  on  a  site  comprised  between 
the  Rue  du  Cloitre  Notre  Dame,  the  Rue  Mas¬ 
sillon,  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  headquarters 
for  the  Fire-extinction  Service.  All  the  plans 
have  been  studied  and  prepared,  and  there  will 
be  matter  for  very  important  works ;  and,  as 
we  have  already  said,  at  the  time  of  a  crisis  in 
building  trades  and  of  general  distress,  one 
cannot  have  too  many  large  building  yards  open 
for  public  works. 

Postscript. — We  learn  that  M.  Perrin,  the  able 
administrator  of  the  “  Comedie  Fran9aise,”  is 
seriously  ill.  For  some  time  past  M.  Perrin  had 
been  obliged  to  practically  retire,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  aud  the  Government  had  entrusted  the 
direction  of  the  “  Maison  de  Moliore”  to  M. 
Kaempfen,  Director  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 


PAISLEY  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

Mr.  James  Coats,  of  Paisley,  having  resolved 
to  build  a  new  Baptist  church  in  his  native 
town,  at  a  cost  of  20,0001.,  as  a  memorial  of  a 
member  of  his  family,  has  invited  six  architects 
to  send  in  plans,  each  of  whom  is  to  receive  a 
premium  of  1001.,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor,  is  to  merge  in  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  architects  invited  to  compete 
are  Messrs.  Billing  and  Seddon,  of  London ; 
Blanc,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Burnet,  Hutchison, 
and  Watson,  of  Glasgow.  Three  Glasgow 
architects -volunteered  their  services,  and  have 
also  sent  in  plans,  viz.,  Messrs.  Chalmers,  Bell, 
and  Higgens. 

The  church  is  to  accommodate  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  800,  without  galleries,  and  to  embrace  a 
hall,  a  school,  retiring-rooms,  &c. 

The  competitors  were  each  furnished  with  a 
photographed  view  of  a  Gothic  church,  which 
was  “  to  be  considered  a  model  for  the  outside, 
but  to  be  improved  upon  if  possible,”  and  they 
were  desired  to  nominate  a  consulting  architect 
to  advise  the  donor.  The  choice  ultimately  fell 
upon  Mr.  Sellar,  of  Glasgow. 

The  site,  which  has  been  acquired  at  a  cost 
of  10,0001.,  is  a  fine  one,  at  the  angle  of  High- 
street  and  Oakshaw-street,  and  the  building, 
when  completed,  will  foi’m  a  prominent  archi¬ 
tectural  feature  in  the  town,  the  existing 
churches  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  are  not  remarkable. 

The  plans  were  last  week  exhibited  in  the 
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Gymnasium,  Knox-street,  Paisley,  a  building 
!  erected  by  Mr.  Coats  upon  the  margin  of  the 
grounds  surrounding  his  mansion,  at  the  west 
j  end  of  the  town.  The  drawings  do  not  bear 
!  the  names  of  the  authors,  nor  are  mottoeB 
attached  to  them,  but  the  names  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  freely  disclosed,  and  we  shall 
refer  to  them  in  the  order  they  presented 
I  themselves  to  those  entering  the  hall  of  the 
I  Gymnasium,  where  they  were  disposed  on 
i  screens  level  with  the  eye.  No  view  of  the 
church  submitted  as  a  model  was  to  be  seen  in 
|  the  Gymnasium,  but,  from  the  variety  of  treat- 
i  ment,  it  is  apparent  that  the  competitors  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  invitation  to  “  improve 
upon  it.” 

Mr.  Watson,  in  an  explanatory  statement 
which  accompanies  drawings,  compares  the  site 
secured  for  this  church  to  that  occupied  by 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  which,  being  placed 
upon  an  elevated  platform,  has  a  fine  effect, 
and  he  has  followed  this  example.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  parts  and  general  aspects  of  the 
design  are  similar  to  those  we  find  in  many 
recently-erected  Dissenting  churches.  The 
spire  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  to  the 
right  of  the  main  gable,  and  the  schools,  &c., 
project  from  the  rear  at  the  other  side.  The 
proportions  are  harmonious  and  the  detail 
correct,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  emphasis  through¬ 
out.  The  interior  consists  of  nave,  with  aisles, 
terminated  by  an  apse  ;  in  the  front  stands  the 
pulpit  platform,  behind  it  the  communion-table, 
and  behind  that  the  baptistery,  flanked  by  seats 
for  choir  and  elders.  The  organ  occupies  a 
chamber  to  the  right.  There  appears  to  be  no 
specified  position  for  the  pulpit,  communion¬ 
table,  and  baptistery  in  a  Baptist  church ;  at 
least,  the  variety  of  treatment  and  mode  of 
disposing  of  these  requisites  in  the  designs  now 
in  question  are  various.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  in  no  case  is  a  special  feature  made  of  the 
place  of  immersion  save  in  one  instance,  where 
a  carved  canopy  is  placed  over  it  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  baldachino  over  an  altar. 

Mr.  Hutchison  seems  to  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  site  before  preparing  his  designs, 
and  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view,  showing  the  church 
he  proposes  to  erect  upon  it,  which  appears  to 
group  effectively  with  the  surroundings.  The 
design  itself  possesses  considerable  merit.  It 
is  sufficiently  rich  as  regards  detail,  without 
being  florid,  and  the  parts  group  compactly 
together.  The  body  of  the  church  consists  of 
nave,  with  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  the 
schools,  &c.  being  placed  in  the  rear.  A  well- 
proportioned,  effective  spire  is  placed  at  one 
side  of  the  main  gable,  and  its  base  is  pierced 
at  the  side  by  the  principal  doorway,  which  has 
the  pediment  filled  in  by  a  bas-relief.  A  door¬ 
way  in  the  centre  of  the  main  gable  is,  of  pur¬ 
pose,  kept  subordinate,  the  effect  here  being 
directed  to  a  large  four-light  traceried  window, 
having  a  bas-relief  under  it.  The  clearstory  is 
supported  by  clustered  columns,  and  the  ribs  of 
an  open-timbered  wagon-roof  rest  upon  attached 
shafts.  In  the  chancel  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  produce  an  effective  and  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  has  been  obtained  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  tout  ensemble  is  somewhat 
theatrical.  The  communion-table  is  placed  in 
front,  the  pulpit  to  the  left,  and  the  baptistery 
behind.  The  organ  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
placed  in  flanking  aisles,  and  the  baptistery  is 
screened  off  by  an  open  arcading,  furnished 
with  draped  curtains. 

Mr.  Burnet’s  design  is  characterised  by 
power  and  breadth  of  treatment.  He  is 
reticent  as  regards  decoration,  and  relies  upon 
largeness  of  the  parts  and  depth  of  light  and 
shade  in  order  to  produce  a  dignified  effect. 
This  he  has  attained,  with  seeming  absence 
of  effort,  yet  with  simplicity  of  arrangement 
and  picturesque,  pleasing  grouping.  At  the 
same  time  utility  has  been  strictly  kept  in 
■view,  the  plan  showing  a  simple  nave  and 
transepts  without  aisles.  The  spire  is  placed 
at  the  centre  on  one  side,  and  groups  effectively 
with  the  adjuncts,  which  are  joined  to  the 
church  by  an  arched  gatehouse  with  a  turret 
attached  to  it.  The  buttresses  are  boldly 
projected,  and  the  idea  of  massiveness  is 
accentuated  by  the  walls,  at  about  a  third  of 
their  height,  being  sloped  back,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  suggestive  of  shallow,  stone- 
roofed  aisles.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  and 
the  principals  are  supported  by  clustered  shafts 
rising  from  the  floor.  The  pulpit  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  choir,  and  the  baptistery  occupies 
the  entire  end  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Blanc  exhibits  alternative  designs.  In 


the  first  of  these  he  shows  two  spires  (rather 
feeble  in  effect)  flanking  the  principal  gable, 
and  the  style  adopted  is  Early  French.  The 
other  design  has  a  tower  over  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  having  an  open 
crown,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Giles’s,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  feature  which  would  be  very  effective 
on  the  site.  The  detail  of  this  design  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Scottish  in  character,  some  of  it  having 
apparently  been  suggested  by  the  neighbouring 
abbey.  The  schools.  &c.,  are  placed  on  the 
ground-floor,  which  necessitates  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  doorway.  The  aisles  are  spanned  by 
flying  buttresses,  thus  repeating  the  salient 
feature  of  the  tower,  and  imparting  to  the 
exterior  an  expression  of  strength.  An 
octagonal  vestry,  after  the  manner  of  a  chapter- 
house,  groups  pleasantly  with  the  body  of  the 
building.  The  main  gable  is  flanked  by 
octagonal  turrets,  which  contain  staircases 
leading  from  the  hall  below  to  the  church 
above ;  these  add  materially  to  the  outward 
effect.  The  interior  shows  at  the  end  of  the 
nave  the  communion-table  in  front,  the  pulpit 
at  one  side,  and  the  baptistery  behind. 

Mr.  Billing  has  produced  a  very  florid  de¬ 
sign,  the  plan  showing  nave  with  aisles,  tran¬ 
septs,  and  semicircular  chancel.  There  is  a 
richly-decorated  spire  at  one  side,  and  a  fleche 
over  the  intersection.  The  windows  have  ela¬ 
borate  tracery,  and  they  are  surmounted  by 
crocheted  gablets,  and  the  pinnacles,  from 
which  rise  flying  buttresses,  are  crocheted  in 
like  manner.  In  the  transepts  are  large  rose- 
windows,  and  blank  arcading  clothes  great  part 
of  the  wall  surface.  The  clearstory  rests  on 
clustered  shafts,  and  there  is  a  triforium  with 
open  parapet,  which  is  corbelled  out  over  the 
capitals  of  the  aisle  columns.  The  communion¬ 
table  occupies  the  front  centre  of  the  chancel, 
and  on  either  side  stands  a  stone  reading-desk 
and  a  stone  pulpit,  with  an  open  canopy  over  it. 
The  baptistery  in  the  rear  is  also  surmounted 
by  an  open  canopy. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  splendour  of  the 
conception,  but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it 
could  not  be  produced  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  stipulated  amount. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Higgens  shows  a 
cross  church,  with  aisles  to  nave  and  chancel. 
The  style  is  Italian  Gothic,  with  the  infusion 
of  an  English  element.  There  are  spires  at  each 
side  of  the  main  gable,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  sculptured  figure  of  an  angel.  In  this 
gable  there  is  a  rose-window  under  a  contain¬ 
ing  arch,  and  beneath  it  is  a  bas-relief  and 
statues  under  canopies. 

The  interior  is  vaulted;  shafts  springing 
from  the  floor,  in  face  of  the  aisle  columns, 
supporting  the  main  ribs.  The  pulpit  is  placed 
in  tbe  centre  front  of  the  chancel,  the  baptistery 
behind  it,  and  the  communion-table  against  the 
back  wall. 

Mr.  Seddon  has  aimed  evidently  at  creating 
a  work  of  art.  A  coloured  drawing  of  the 
interior  shows  the  whole  wall  surface  deoorated 
in  gold  and  colour,  a  marble  floor  unencumbered 
by  seats,  and  marble  shafts  of  various  kinds. 
The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  projecting  octagonal 
porch,  above  which  is  a  group  of  three  windows, 
and  to  the  right  a  massive  tower  and  spire. 
The  plan  shows  a  nave  with  aisles,  transepts 
with  one  aisle  each,  and  octagonal  apse. 
Square  piers  support  the  aisle  arcade,  and  upon 
the  inner  face  of  these  are  attached  marble 
shafts  in  two  stages.  Marble  shafts  run  up 
the  face  of  the  clearstory  and  receive  the 
principals  of  a  hipped  open  timber  roof.  The 
aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  open 
screens.  The  roof  at  the  intersection  takes  the 
form  of  a  dome.  The  pulpit  is  a  stone  gallery 
or  rostrum  with  perforated  parapet,  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  chancel ;  the  organ 
stands  in  the  rear,  and  the  baptistery  is  placed 
on  the  floor-level,  beneath  the  rostrum,  which 
is  supported  by  slender  stone  columns. 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  sent  in  two  designs,  in  one 
of  which  there  is  a  boldly-treated  front  with  a 
large  window  recessed  to  the  depth  of  one  bay  of 
the  nave.  The  plans  show  a  nave  without  aisles, 
and  the  accessory  buildings  project  beyond  the 
church  walls,  giving  the  effect  of  side  aisles. 

The  other  design  has  aisles  with  a  very 
poorly  designed  clearstory,  having  in  each  bay 
a  circular  cusped  window  flanked  by  very  small 
sharply-pointed  single  lights. 


Valuers  for  Re-Assessment,  Blackburn. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Varby  and  Mr.  A.  W.  R.  Simpson 
have  been  appointed  joint  valuers  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Blackburn  Union. 


SOCIETY  OF  TELEGRAPH  ENGINEERS. 

On  Tuesday  last  about  500  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
Electricians,  at  the  invitation  of  their  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Spagnoletti,  who  is  the  chief  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
visited  the  large  engineering  works  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Company  at  Swindon.  A  special  train,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifteen  narrow-gauge  saloon  carriages, 
had  been  prepared,  and  this  train  steamed  out 
of  Paddington  Station  five  minutes  after  the 
departure  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  made 
the  run  of  seventy-seven  miles  to  Swindon  in 
an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Here  the  pas¬ 
sengers  alighted,  and  proceeded  to  the  large 
drill-hall  belonging  to  the  company,  where  an 
excellent  luncheon  was  served,  at  which  Mr. 
Spagnoletti  presided,  supported  by  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  Professor  Stokes,  Mr.  Crookes,  and 
others.  This  drill-hall,  tbe  dimensions  of  which 
are  about  120  ft.  by  85  ft.,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  its  purpose  ;  it  is  roofed  in  two  bays,  with 
light  iron  trusses  of  about  60  ft.  span,  resting  on 
an  iron  girder,  which  is  carried  across  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  is  supported  on  one  central 
iron  column,  with  the  exception  of  which  the 
whole  of  the  floor-space  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
thus  ample  room  is  secured  for  drill,  gymnastic 
exercises,  &c.  At  the  conclusion  of  luncheon, 
the  toastsof  the  “  Queen,”  the  “  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,”  the  “  Visitor's,”  and  the 
“  President,”  were  given  with  commendable 
brevity,  and  the  company  dispersed  over  the 
works.  These  works  cover  an  area  of  130 
acres,  and  are  fitted  with  every  kind  of 
machinery  required  for  the  purposes  of  a  great 
railway  company.  Locomotives  were  seen  in 
all  stages  of  preparation,  from  the  forging 
of  the  axle  to  the  painting  and  var¬ 
nishing  of  the  completed  engine;  railway 
carriages,  from  the  sumptuous  royal  saloon 
to  the  modest  third-class  coaches,  which  are 
themselves  saloons  compared  with  the  style 
of  carriage  which  used  to  be  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  third-class  passenger;  horse-boxes, 
cattle  trucks,  and  parcel  vans,  valves  and  piston 
rods,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  huge  girders  for  bridges; 
in  fact,  everything  required  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  large  railway  is  here  manufactured 
except  rails,  and  as  the  use  of  steel  for  rails  is 
superseding  that  of  iron,  the  rolling  of  the  latter 
has  been  discontinued,  and  steel  rails  are  pur¬ 
chased  ready  for  laying.  The  foundry  and 
locomotive  department  detained  the  visitors 
longest,  as  here  is  fixed  the  more  elaborate 
machinery,  which  is  so  extensive  that  two  com¬ 
pleted  engines  can  be  turned  out  per  week  if 
required.  The  fact  of  the  double  gauge  being 
in  use  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  con¬ 
siderably  complicates  the  manufacturing 
arrangements,  as  the  old  class  of  broad- 
gauge  locomotive  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
narrow-gauge.  The  company  are  now,  how¬ 
ever,  building  narrow-gauge  engines,  as  far  as 
the  boiler  and  machinery  are  concerned,  and 
fixing  them  on  broad-gauge  wheels,  so  that  if 
required  for  the  narrow-gauge  they  can  be 
readily  adjusted  without  much  expense.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  qbjects  in  the  works, 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  tho  first 
engine  which  ran  on  the  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  called  the  “  North  Star,”  which  was  made 
in  1S37,  and  still  appears  in  very  fair  condition. 
The  driving-wheel  of  this  engine,  which  is  7  ft. 
in  diameter,  is  formed  with  iron  spokes,  some¬ 
what  in  the  style  of  an  ordinary  wagon-wheel, 
and  the  buffers  are  covered  with  leather.  It 
would  have  formed  an  interesting  exhibit  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition.  The  number  of  men 
employed  at  these  works  is  on  an  average  6,000, 
and  these  with  their  families  form  almost  a 
separate  town  which  has  sprung  up  in  proximity 
to  the  railway,  as  distinct  from  the  old  town  of 
Swindon,  on  the  high  ground  about  a  mile  from 
the  station.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  the 
directors  of  the  Company  are  fully  alive  to 
their  responsibilities  as  employers  of  labour  on 
this  gigantic  scale.  In  addition  to  the  drill-hall 
previously  mentioned,  there  is  a  mechanics’ 
iustitute,  with  lecture-hall,  library,  &c.,  a  free 
school,  a  fine  church,  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  the  Decorated  Style,  and  built  of 
random  coursed  Pennant  stone  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bristol,  and  containing  some  good 
stained-glass  windows  ;  and  a  large  number  of 
neat  and  convenient  cottages,  which  have  all 
been  erected  by  the  Company;  and  there  is 
also  an  extensive  park  where  cricket  and  other 
games  can  be  indulged  in  by  the  employes. 
There  is  also  an  excellently  arranged  accident 
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hospital.  As  the  area  of  the  works  is  so  vast, 
the  visitors  were  unable  to  inspect  more  than  a 
portion  of  them  in  the  time  at  their  disposal, 
the  return  train  being  timed  to  leave  Swindon 
at  6.50.  Paddington  was  reached  at  8.30,  and 
the  company  separated  after  a  most  interesting 
and  enjoyable  visit. 


Jfllustrationa. 

THE  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE,  BRUSSELS. 

EN  onr  impression  of  April  11th  we  gave 
some  particulars  of  this  remarkable 
building,  and  illustrated  them  by  a 
view  of  the  exterior.  We  are  now  enabled 
to  add  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  entrance 
vestibule  and  one  flight  of  the  twin  stairs 
which  lead  therefrom  to  the  principal  floor 
upon  which  the  courts  themselves  are  placed. 
The  pedestals  at  the  foot  of  the  flights  are 
occupied  by  marble  statues,  of  heroic  size, 
of  eminent  lawgivers,  Greek  and  Roman,  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  preparations  have  been  made 
in  the  design  for  similar  statues  at  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  It  is  also  intended  to  place 
groups  of  statuary  on  the  broad  pedestals  left 
for  them  in  the  interspaces  of  the  colonnade 
on  the  principal  floor. 

The  Belgians  do  not  follow  our  example,  and 
having  provided  niches,  leave  them  empty. 
One  by  one  the  proposed  figures  are  being  put 
in  their  places,  and  there  is  no  intention  to  leave 
the  work  until  it  shall  have  been  completed  in 
every  respect  in  accordance  with  the  architect’s 
designs  and  instructions. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  ontlay  which 
has  been  made  on  the  fabric,  and  the  odd 
million  or  so  which  is  being  spent  in  clearing 
the  site,  so  that  the  building  may  be  properly 
displayed,  there  is  now  on  foot  a  scheme  for 
the  artistic  decoration  of  the  interior  corridors, 
and  the  vast  salle  des  pas  perdus .  Truly  our 
Belgian  friends  do  things  thoroughly,  and  shame 
us  by  the  noble  sacrifices  they  make  for  art. 


DESIGN  ORIGINALLY  SUBMITTED  FOR 
THE  BROMPTON  ORATORY. 

The  design  we  illustrate  this  week  was  one 
sent  in  competition  for  the  Brompton  Oratory, 
and  besides  being  rather  striking  and  original  in 
design,  contains  some  novel  features. 

.  Whilst  adhering  strictly  to  the  style  called  for 
m  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  the  author 
has  so  treated  the  facade  as  to  admit  of  an 
•xtensivc  use  of  richly-coloured  glass  mosaic 
figure  subjects  in  panels,  &o.,  a  decorative 
medium  that,  from  its  indestructible  qualities 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cleaned  and 
freshened  up  from  time  to  time,  should  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  London  street  architecture. 

Those  who,  like  the  architect  of  the  design, 
have  carefully  studied  the  mosaics  of  Italy, 
must  be  struck  with  their  depth  of  tone  and 
richness  of  tint,  far  above  any  other  kind  of 
decoration  j  the  local  colour  of  any  material 
used  in  London  for  external  work  is  entirely 
lost  and  gone  at  the  end  of  150  years,  whereas 
mosaics  such  as  those  in  the  Chapel  of  Galla 
Placidia  at  Ravenna  retain  their  original 
beauty  of  colour  after  the  lapse  of  1,500  years. 

Where  judiciously  used  in  conjunction  with 
coloured  marbles  (in  thin  slabs  in  panels,  Ac., 
and  therefore  comparatively  inexpensive),  a 
permanent  effect  of  cheerful  colour  is  obtained 
that  would  very  much  relieve  and  enliven  the 
US  ur  ?U!  ,monotony  of  our  dingy  streets  and 
public  buildings. 


MONUMENTS  IN  THE  NORTH  CHOIR 
AISLE,  OLD  ST.  PAUL’S. 

When  the  importance  and  wealth  of  Londoi 
even  during  the  Middle  Ages,  are  taken  int 
account,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  vast  an 
venerable  cathedral  church  should  have  bee 
singularly  rich  in  monuments  of  great  men  an 
distinguished  citizens,  and  it  is  a  very  fortunat 
circumstance  that  so  careful  a  historian  a 
William  Dugdale  should  have  copied  all  th 
more  important  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  jus 
a  very  few  years  before  the  time  whei 
owing  in  the  first  place,  to  Puritanic 
\an™m'  aEd  afterwards  to  the  Great  Fir 
PA*566’  they  ceased  to  exist.  Dugdale’ 
H, story  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  ”  gives  illustrs 
tions,  engraved  by  Wonceslaus  Hollar,  not  onl 
ot  the  vast  and  magnificent  cathedral,  bu 
ot  no  less  than  forty  of  the  most  remarkabl 
monuments  which  adorned  it  previously  t 
the  year  1645,  about  which  time  the  stall 


of  the  choir,  organ,  &c.,  were  sawn  up,  and 
many  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments 
mutilated  or  destroyed,  in  order  to  convert  the 
choir  and  aisles  into  a  convenient  “  preaching- 
place.”  *  Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  way 
which  Hollar  and  other  draughtsmen  of  his  day 
had  of  representing  architectural  works,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  happened  to  be  Gothic  in  style, 
yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  some  notion  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  noble  monuments 
which  formerly  existed  in  Old  St.  Paul’s. 

A  group  of  tombs  of  more  than  ordinary 
splendour,  even  for  a  cathedral,  stood  in  the 
north  choir  aisle,  and  these  we  have  attempted 
to  represent  in  our  illustration.  These  monu¬ 
ments  commemorated  or  marked  the  resting- 
places  of  the  following  eminent  persons,  and 
were  arranged  in  the  following  order.  Between 
the  high  altar  and  the  north  choir  aisle  stood, 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  pier  of  the 
choir,  the  stately  chantry  chapel  and  monument 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster;  to  the 
east  of  this  was  the  monument  of  Thomas 
Heneage,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  the  year 
1594 ;  kneeling  upon  a  pedestal  in  front  of  this 
tomb  was  a  female  statue,  presumably  that  of 
Elizabeth  Finch,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  Heneage. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  John  of 
Gaunt  was  the  fine  Perpendicular  canopied 
tomb  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  and  Keeper  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
under  Richard  II.  The  monument  was  a  fine 
example  of  a  canopied  Perpendicular  “  wall 
tomb,”  greatly  resembling  that  of  Sir  Bernard 
Brocas  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  tomb  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  was 
that  of  John  Chishull,  Bishop  of  London  and 
Treasurer  to  Edward  I.  This  monument  was 
one  of  several  similar  constructions  in  the 
cathedral,  and  was  of  a  form  which  was, 
unfortunately,  very  uncommon  out  of  this 
cathedral.  Instead  of  cutting  away  the  beautiful 
wall  arcade,  as  has  been  done,  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  wall  behind  the  wall  arcade  was 
hollowed  out  and  the  monument  or  tomb  con¬ 
structed  there,  allowing  the  wall  arcade  to 
stand  in  front  of  it  as  a  kind  of  arcaded  screen. 
To  the  west  of  Chishull’s  monument  were  two 
fairly  good  Elizabethan  ones,  commemorating 
Thomas  Aubrey,  1595,  and  John  Mason,  1566. 

Under  the  sixth  arch,  dividing  the  north 
aisle  from  the  choir,  immediately  to  the  west  of 
John  of  Gaunt’s  Chantry,  stood  the  noble  tomb 
of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died 
in  the  year  1569.  This  sumptuous  monument 
was  constructed  of  marble,  and  consisted  of  a 
sarcophagus  with  recumbent  effigies  of  the  Earl 
and  his  Countess,  supported  upon  a  lofty  podium 
and  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  canopy  sup¬ 
ported  by  six  Corinthian  columns  ;  at  either  end 
was  a  smaller  canopy,  each  supported  upon  four 
columns.  One  surmounted  the  effigies  of  two 
sons  of  the  Earl,  and  the  other  that  of  their 
daughter,  all  kneeling. 

The  fifth  arch  which  divided  the  choir  from 
its  aisles  on  either  side  was  double,  being  sub¬ 
divided  by  a  very  slender  column  supporting 
two  sharply-pointed  arches.  The  space  between 
these  and  the  outer  arch  was  filled  in  with  a 
canopied  niche  and  tracery. 

Under  the  westernmost  of  these  arches  stood 
the  beautiful  shrine  of  “Saint  Roger  ”  or  Roger 
Niger,  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  consecrated 
in  1228  and  died  in  1241.  The  episcopate  of 
Roger  Niger  was  a  most  important  one  for  Old 
St.  Paul' 8,  because  it  was  during  it  that  the 
magnificent  choir  of  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt. 
It  would  appear  from  Hollar’s  drawings  that 
the  old  Norman  choir  was  not  pulled  dowr,  but 
only  cased  with  Decorated  work.  The  Presbytery 
and  Lady  Chapel,  however,  from  the  double 
arch  previously  alluded  to,  were  entirely  new 
and  had  a  crypt  beneath  them.  Probably  the 
Norman  choir  projected  no  farther  east  than  the 
double  arch.  A  great  solid  pier  is  shown  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  Hollar’s  drawings,  which  may  possibly 
have  marked  the  commencement  of  the  curve  of 
the  old  Norman  apse.  As  was  the  common 
practice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Bishop  Roger  is 
buried  in  the  midst  of  his  work.  In  addition  to 
being  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  cathedral, 
he  was  possessed  of  considerable  bravery,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  when  he  was  one  day  saying 
mass  at  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  the 
building  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  every  one 
but  the  bishop  and  one  deacon  rushed  out  of 
the  building,  but  these  two  remained  and 
finished  the  service  unmoved ! 

*  Dugilale's  "Old  8t.  Paul’s,"  p.  173.  I 


The  shrine  consisted  of  a  low  canopy  sup¬ 
ported  upon  cusped  arches,  beneath  which  was 
a  coffin-shaped  tomb.  Behind  the  shrine  was 
a  very  rich  pierced  stone  screen,  composed  of 
four  two-light  traceried  compartments.  In  the 
bay  west  of  his  tomb  was  the  organ,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  very  handsome,  and  was 
furnished  with  great  folding  doors  and  shutters, 
like  the  ancient  organs  at  Sion  in  Switzerland, 
Nordligen  and  Augsburg  in  Germany,  and 
Perpignan  in  France. 

The  engraving  given  in  Dugdale’s  “  History 
of  Old  St.  Paul’s,”  of  the  tomb  of  “John  of 
Gaunt  ”  (or  Gand)  is  evidently  very  incorrectly 
drawn.  It  bears,  however,  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  that  of  his  son,  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
at  Winchester,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  monument  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  may  have 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  copied  from  that  of 
hiB  father. 

Of  all  the  monuments  shown  in  our  view  one 
alone  exists  :  it  is  that  to  Sir  Simeon  Basker- 
ville,  a  small  tablet,  dated  1641,  attached  to 
the  column  near  John  of  Gaunt’s  tomb.  It  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  crypt  of  the  present 
church. 

We  may,  upon  a  future  occasion,  return  to 
this  subject,  and  give  some  further  “restora¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  monuments  in  old  St.  Paul’s. 

_  H.  W.  B. 

DESIGN  FOR  WINDOW,  JESUS  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  E.  Burne-Jones,  A.R.A., 
represents  the  subject  of  the  “  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb,”  perhaps  in  somewhat  too  matter-of-fact 
a  manner,  but  in  a  style,  in  the  draping  and 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  very  suitable  for 
execution  in  stained  glass.  The  illustration  is 
not  reproduced  from  the  window,  but  from 
Mr.  Hollyer’s  photograph  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s 
cartoon. 


CANDELABRA  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWELL. 

On  Dr.  Ridding  being  elevated  to  the  new 
bishopric  of  Southwell  the  pupils  of  Winchester 
College  decided  on  presenting  him  with  a  pair  of 
candelabra,  the  working  drawings  for  which  are 
illustrated  in  our  impression. 

The  combined  candelabra  bear  eighteen 
candles,  the  number  of  years  of  Dr.  Ridding’s 
headmaBtership. 

Round  the  bases,  in  the  place  of  the  usual 
jewels,  &c.,  are  twelve  photographs  of  Win¬ 
chester  College,  burned  in  on  enamelled  porcelain 
plaques.  On  the  shields  are  the  arms  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Winchester  and  Southwell,  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  Dr.  Ridding,  and  the 
City  of  Winchester,  the  Wiccamical  motto, 
“  Manners  makyth  man  ”  running  under  same. 
The  canopies  contain  the  figures  (drawn  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale)  of  St.  Swithin,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  cathedral,  and  William  of  Wykeham, 
founder  of  the  college.  The  diapers  and  orna¬ 
ment  are  appropriated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
to  whom  the  college  is  dedicated. 

Blue  and  red  translucent  enamel  is  sparingly 
applied.  An  appropriate  Latin  inscription  runs 
round  the  base  of  each  candelabrum. 

The  silver  work  has  been  excellently  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Barkentin  and  Krall,  of  Regent- 
street,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee. 

SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

We  give  this  week  two  more  examples  from 
this  year’s  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  refined  and  pathetic  bas- 
relief,  entitled  “  In  Memoriam,”  and  Mr. 
Greenough’s  spirited  figure  of  “  Circe  offering 
the  Cup  to  Ulysses.”  The  latter  is  a  little  too 
much  of  the  finished  and  polished-up  order  of 
sculpture  for  our  taste  ;  with  less  of  superficial 
finish  the  sculptor  might  have  got  more  force 
and  freedom;  but  he  has  succeeded  well  in 
giving  what  we  might  imagine  to  have  been  the 
look  of  Circe,  half  queenly  and  half  mischievous 
and  dangerous. 

The  plate  of  Mr.  Ford’s  work  is  not  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  photograph  at  first  hand,  but 
from  another  reproduction  which  the  artist  was 
kind  enough  to  send  to  us.  We  told  him  it 
would  not  come  out  so  clean  as  from  a  proper 
photograph,  but  Mr.  Ford  says  he  has  no 
objection  to  a  little  softening  off  of  detail  in 
representing  sculpture  ;  and  as  there  seemed 
no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  representation  of 
it  till  after  the  Academy  closed,  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  print  which  he  was  kind  enough  to 
send  us. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS’. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  LONDON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  was  held  in 
I  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
I  Engineers,  Westminster,  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
in  last  week.  Mr.  Laws,  Borough  Engineer  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  President  of  the  Associa- 
I  tion,  occupied  the  chair  until  the  election  of  his 
successor,  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  there  was  an  exceptionally  numerous 
attendance  of  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Association. 

The  annual  report  states  that  the  steady  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Association,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  congratulation  by  successive  Councils, 
during  the  past  year  had  not  shown  any  signs 
I  of  diminution.  Forty  new  members  had  joined 
i  the  Association,  which  now  numbered  242.  The 
memorial  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  em- 
1  bodying  suggested  amendments  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  had  been  completed,  and  its  pre¬ 
sentation  only  awaited  the  termination  of  the 
Ministerial  crisis.  With  respect  to  applying  for 
I  a  Royal  Charter,  which  would  give  additional 
prestige  and  status  to  the  Association,  the 
Council  could  not  at  present  advise  taking  a 
step  which  would  involve  such  a  heavy  expense, 

I  but  they  recommended  that  the  Association 
should  be  registered  under  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions’,  or  the  Companies’  Acts. 
As  to  instituting  voluntary  examinations  and 
granting  certificates  of  competency  to  Surveyors 
of  Corporations,  Local  Boards,  and  other  Sani¬ 
tary  Authorities,  the  Council  thought  this  would 
I  be  desirable,  and  that  the  Association  was  the 
<  proper  body  to  undertake  such  a  duty.  The 
i|  rules  had  been  revised  with  the  assistance  of 
the  gentlemen  appointed  last  year  at  Newcastle. 

I  The  ballot  had  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
i  Vawser,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Manchester,  as  President 
•  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  Committee  recom- 
i  mended  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at 
]  Hanley,  Staffordshire. 

_  The  annual  report  was  adopted,  and  a  long 
I  discussion  then  ensued  respecting  the  new  code 
of  by-laws.  Mr.  Strachan  (Chelsea)  oom- 
I  plained  that  surveyors  in  the  metropolis  were 
,  excluded  from  the  full  privileges  of  members 
i  of  the  Association.  Because  he  had  advanced 
in  his  profession  and  changed  from  Chiswick  to 
|  Chelsea,  he  fell  now  under  this  prohibition. 
The  President  ruled  this  point  could  not  be 
discussed  without  notice,  but  it  was  referred  to 
the  Council  for  consideration.  Objection  was 
also  taken  to  the  mode  prescribed  for  electing 
the  Council,  on  the  ground  that  the  Council 
were  to  nominate  fifteen,  and  tbe  total  number 
of  nominations  was  to  be  reduced  by  tbe  same 
body  to  thirty ;  but,  on  an  amendment  being 
submitted  for  striking  out  this  part  of  the  rule, 
it  was  defeated  by  a  substantial  majority.  A 
prohibition  of  canvassing  for  any  office,  on 
penalty  of  disqualification,  was  explained  to 
mean  canvassing  by  circular  or  personally. 
The  new  rules  were  then  passed. 

Mr.  Gamble  (Grantham)  and  Mr.  Parry 
(Reading)  were  appointed  auditors  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  were  chosen 
district  secretaries Home  Counties,  Mr. 
Robson,  Willesden ;  Midlands,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Birmingham ;  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Horsfield,  Batley  ; 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Mr.  S.  Platt,  Roch¬ 
dale;  Western,  Mr.  J.  Hall,  Torquay  ;  Northern, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Willington  Quay;  and,  Eastern’ 
Mr.  Buckham,  Ipswich. 

The  President,  Mr.  Laws,  then  vacated  the 
chair,  and  introduced  his  successor,  Mr.  Vawser 
(Manchester),  when  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  former  for  his  valuable  and 
energetic  services  during  the  past  year,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Jones  (Ealing),  seconded  by 
Mr.  McKie  (Carlisle). 

After  a  brief  adjournment  the  President  elect, 
Mr.  Vawser,  delivered  an  inaugural  address. 
He  approved  of  the  suggested  voluntary  exami¬ 
nation  of  surveyors,  and  said  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  any  person  could  fill  the  position  of  surveyor 
to  a  local  authority,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  his  employers,  without  careful 
preparation  and  training.  He  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  satisfactorily 
purifying  sewage,  either  by  chemical  treatment 
;  or  irrigation,  and  said  that  nothing  had  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  make  sewage  purification 
unsuccessful  as  the  erroneous  idea  which  once 
widely  prevailed  that  sewage  could  be  made  to 
pay,  whilst  the  purity  of  the  effluent  water  was 
considered  of  secondary  importance.  Experience 


had  shown  that  a  profit  from  sewage  and  a  pure 
effluent  were  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
He  then  dealt  with  ensilage  as  a  means  of 
utilising  the  green  crops  of  sewage  farms, 
where  there  was  not  a  ready  sale  for  them  in  a 
green  state.  As  to  Sir  John  Lawes’s  suggestion 
that  sewage  should  be  discharged  into  the  sea, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  value 
as  food  for  the  fishes,  the  President  said  this 
could  not  be  adopted  until  it  was  known  that 
such  a  system  would  not  give  rise  to  greater 
evils  than  those  which  now  exist.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  better  enforcement  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Bill,  but  remarked  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  of  that  measure,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  have  revolutionised 
many  industries.  Having  alluded  to  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Floods  Bill,  the  President  said  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  contained  much  valuable 
information,  and  many  practical  suggestions  of 
professional  interest.  He  showed  there  would 
probably  be  increased  gravitation  of  rural  popu¬ 
lations  to  the  towns ;  urged  the  importance  of 
this  being  ever  kept  in  view ;  condemned  the 
system  of  back-to-back  cottages  as  certain  some 
day  to  give  rise  to  difficulties  that  would  have  to 
be  faced ;  and  held  that  no  house  should  be 
allowed  to  be  occupied  or  re-occupied  until  a 
thorough  inspection  had  been  made,  which 
should  also  include  the  gas  -  fittings.  The 
President  concluded  by  urging  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  endeavour  to  influence  public 
opinion  on  questions  affecting  public  health  and 
other  sanitary  matters  with  which  they  had  to 
deal  professionally. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
President  for  his  address  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp,  Surveyor  to  the  Wim¬ 
bledon  Local  Board,  then  read  a  paper  on 
“  Street  Lighting,”  giving  particulars  of  the 
oil-lamp  lighting  at  Wimbledon  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  lighting  of  a  portion  of  the  district  by 
electricity.  His  computation  of  the  actual  cost 
of  electricity  was  4£.  13s.  per  annum  for  glow 
lamps  burning  4,000  hours  of  20-candle  power. 
For  nearly  three  years,  owing  to  the  high  rate 
charged  for  gas  by  the  Gas  Company,  the  local 
authority  had  lighted  all  the  street  lamps  at 
Wimbledon  with  oil,  the  first  two  by  contract 
and  the  last  year  under  its  own  management. 
There  were  361  lamps,  the  greater  part  had 
If  in.  wicks,  and  the  chimney  is  known  as  the 
“pine.”  About  twenty  of  Rettich’s  mitrail¬ 
leuse  burners  were  employed  for  the  principal 
positions.  The  latter  were  far  superior  to 
ordinaiy  gas-burners  of  5  cubio  feet  per  hour, 
and  the  cost  was  about  10s.  per  annum  more 
than  the  flat  wick  lamp.  The  light  of  the 
ordinary  oil  lamp  is  steady,  averages  12  candles, 
and  each  costs  21.  11s.  5d.  against  4 Z.  10s.  for 
gas,  at  3s.  6d.  per  1,000  ft.  Thus  petroleum 
was  enormously  cheaper  than  gas,  whilst  the 
fact  that  oil  lamps  had  been  in  existence  at 
Wimbledon  for  nearly  three  years  showed  that 
the  ratepayers  are  not  anxious  to  revert  to  gas. 

Professor  J.  A.  Wanklyn  next  read  a  paper 
on  Sanitary  Gas-making,  describing  the  Cooper 
coal-liming  process,  which,  since  1882,  had 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  having  pure 
gas  and  cleanly  gas-works.  Since  December, 
18S3,  this  process  had  been  in  successful 
operation  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  now  had 
the  advantage  of  pure  gas  and  inoffensive  gas¬ 
works.  The  feature  of  the  process  was  the 
admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  slaked  lime 
with  the  coal,  and  the  result  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  purer  gas,  in  the  purification  of  which 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  foul  lime  and  foul 
oxide  of  iron.  In  many  gas-works  serious 
nuisance  was  caused  by  gas  liquor  being  allowed 
to  leak  and  evaporate  into  the  air.  This  and  all 
other  nuisances  from  gas-works  are  all  avoid¬ 
able,  and  gas-works  really  should  be  as  cleanly 
as  water-works,  and  should  exert  a  distinctly 
sanitary  influence. 

In  the  discussion  on  these  two  papers,  the 
general  feeling  appeared  to  be  that  petroleum 
lamps,  of  which  a  sample  was  shown  lighted, 
might  be  adopted  as  a  makeshift  where,  owing 
to  the  high  price  paid  for  gas,  it  was  cheaper, 
and  satisfactory  terms  could  not  be  made  with 
the  local  gas  company.  Several  inconveniences, 
besides  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  cleaning 
and  filling  the  lamps,  were  mentioned,  notably, 
the  dark  shadow  round  the  base  of  the  lamp, 
which  was  not  completely  remedied  by  having  a 
transparent  reservoir  for  the  oil.  In  reply  to 
a  question  why  electricity  was  abandoned,  Mr. 
Crimp  caused  considerable  amusement  by 
quaintly  remarking  that  it  was  due  to  the 


failure  of  the  contractor  as  much  as  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Lemon  (Southampton),  Mr.  Jerram 
(Walthamstow),  .  and  others  spoke  of  the 
saving  in  the  cost  of  Btreet-lighting  with 
gas  by  adopting  the  metered-lamp  system ;  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  (King’s  Norton)  mentioned,  amid 
expressions  of  general  astonishment,  that  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  had  agreed  to  supply 
gas  for  public  lighting  at  cost  price, — Is.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet, — a  penny  less  than  one  half  the 
price  previously  paid,  and  representing  a  saving 
to  the  district  of  5701.  a  year. 

The  discussion  on  Professor  Wanklyn’s  paper 
was  brief,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  the  manager  of  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  works,  in  reply  to  questions, 
gave  corroborative  evidence  oi  the  efficacy  of 
the  Cooper  coal-liming  process  in  the  prevention 
of  offensive  smells  from  gas-making.  Asked 
why  the  system  was  not  more  generally  adopted 
if  it  was  so  efficacious,  Professor  Wanklyn  said 
that  any  one  acquainted  with  gas-making  knew 
that,  whilst  small  improvements  were  readily 
adopted,  those  who  made  any  important  dis¬ 
covery  were  persecuted.  It  would  take  years 
to  get  this  improved  process  adopted,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  way  was  that 
it  is  a  monetary  success.  If  it  involved  costly 
apparatus  and  a  heavy  outlay,  there  would  be 
less  difficulty  in  getting  it  adopted.  He  said 
this  deliberately,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  true. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Crump  and 
Professor  Wanklyn  for  their  papers  ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  members  of  the  Association  dined 
at  the  Criterion,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Yawser  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  was 
the  principal  guest.  In  proposing  the  toast  of 
“  Success  to  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers,”  Sir  Robert  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  sanitary  science,  and  pointed  out 
how,  since  he  was  appointed  the  first  engineer 
inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  it 
had  conduced  to  the  extension  of  life  and  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  community. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Midley,  of  Finsbury  Circus, 
explained  his  firm’s  draw  ventilator  and  sewer 
gas  purifier;  and  Mr.  Gordon  (Leicester),  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Paulson  (Loughborough),  explained 
his  project  for  ventilating  sewers  by  hollow  gas 
columns,  with  a  charcoal  chamber  over  the 
lights,  through  which  the  gas  from  the  sewer 
passed  into  the  air.  It  was  elicited  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  neither  system 
had  been  subjected  to  any  extensive  practical 
test;  and  Mr.  McKie  (Carlisle)  complained  of 
the  valuable  time  of  the  Association  being  taken 
up  with  crude  projects. 

Mr.  De  Conroy  Meade,  A.  M.Inst.C.E.,  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  Higbgate  Hill  Steep-grade  Tram¬ 
way.  He  gave  details  of  the  construction  of 
the  tramway,  cost,  and  mode  of  working.  The 
cost  of  a  line,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  of  which 
1,100  yards  were  double,  had  been  18,1111., 
including  five  cars  and  three  dummies,  but, 
exclusive  of  6,0001.  for  the  engine-house  and 
the  cost  of  the  steel  cable,  would  be  about 
1801.  per  mile  per  annum.  Mr.  Mead  added 
that  he  had  had  daily  opportunities  of  watching 
the  working  of  this  line,  and,  though  at  first 
somewhat  sceptical,  he  admitted  that,  so  far, 
the  working  of  it  had  been  a  mechanical 
success. 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  considerable  discus¬ 
sion,  the  salient  points  in  which  were  that  the 
excessive  cost,  nearly  as  many  thousands  as  an 
ordinary  tramway  costs  hundreds,  precluded 
the  adoption  of  the  Bystem  except  in  very  rare 
instances ;  and  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
whether  any  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  the  central  slot  free  from  dust  and 
snow,  and  as  to  how  the  central  rail  could  be 
laid  in  streets  where  sewer  manholes  or  venti¬ 
lators  were  fixed,  as  usual,  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway.  Mr.  Colam,  the  engineer  of  the 
company,  in  replying,  argued  that  the  cost  of 
working  was  equally  an  element  with  the  cost  of 
construction,  aud  that  the  advantages  of  the 
latter  more  than  compensated  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  outlay.  As  to  dust  getting  into  the 
central  slot,  no  inconvenience  was  experienced, 
and  in  Chicago  the  cable  tramway  ran  con¬ 
tinuously  during  a  seven  feet  snowfall  when 
every  other  kind  of  vehicular  traffic  was  sus¬ 
pended.  Manholes  or  sewer  ventilators  in  the 
centre  of  a  roadway  would  have  to  be  removed 
or  diverted,  of  course,  at  the  cost  of  the  tramway 
company. 

Mr.  Sydney  G.  Gamble,  Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E., 
read  the  concluding  paper,  which  was  on 
“  Dangerous  Structures.”  He  divided  the 
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subject  into  (1)  natural  decay,  (2)  defec¬ 
tive  foundations,  (3)  faulty  construction  of 
superstructure,  and  (4)  such  buildings  as  are 
erected  for  temporary  purposes.  Having  quoted 
the  law  bearing  on  dangerous  structures,  as 
incorporated  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  he  said 
that  a  very  onerous  and  arduous  duty  was  thus 
placed  on  the  surveyor,  where  great  care  and 
tact  must  be  exercised.  Then  he  briefly  dealt 
with  the  subject  under  the  four  heads  into 
which  he  had  divided  it,  laying  particular  stress 
on  the  various  causes  of  insecure  foundations 
and  defective  buildings,  both  in  workmanship 
and  material,  run  up  by  jerry  builders. 

In  the  discussion  to  which  the  paper  gave 
rise,  Mr.  Eayres  (West  Bromwich)  spoke  of  the 
frequency  with  which  surveyors  had  to  deal 
with  dangerous  buildings,  in  mining  districts, 
where  all  the  ground  was  honeycombed.  He 
urged  that  the  whole  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act 
relating  to  dangerous  structures  required  re¬ 
vising,  and  that  it  should  not  be  imperative 
that  the  initial  step,  necessary  to  make  all  sub¬ 
sequent  Acts  legal,  Bhould  be  to  immediately 
erect  a  hoarding  round  the  alleged  dangerous 
building.  In  a  case  from  his  district,  which  led 
to  an  appeal  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  it  was  ruled 
that  the  opinion  of  the  surveyor  was  not  final 
as  to  a  building  being  dangerous,  bnt  that  the 
magistrates  called  upon  to  make  an  order  must 
hear  professional  witnesses  called  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Lobley  (Hanley)  said  there  were  in  his 
district  at  least  one  hundred  dangerous  buildings 
which  he  might  reasonably  order  to  be  taken 
down,  and  the  responsibility  of  ordering  this  to 
be  done  or  of  not  taking  action  was  in  either 
case  very  serious.  He  agreed  that  a  hoarding 
should  only  be  required  to  be  erected  where 
there  was  immediate  danger  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  owners  should  first  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  the  necessary  repairs.  The 
hoarding  sometimes  cost  more  than  it  did  to 
make  the  building  perfectly  safe.  He  held, 
however,  that  after  notice  to  the  owner  and  the 
decision  of  the  justices,  the  subsequent  notices, 
and  confirmation  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
local  authority,  were  needless  and  troublesome 
provisions. 

Mr.  Jones  (Chester)  pointed  out  the  absurdity 
of  erecting  a  hoarding  to  protect  foot  passengers 
in  the  case  of  a  dangerous  chimney,  50  ft.  or 
GO  ft.  high,  or  where  it  was  evident  the  walls  of 
a  building  must  fall  inwards. 

Mr.  de  Courcy  Meade  (Hornsey)  also  spoke 
of  the  absence  of  any  power  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authority  to  turn  out  tenants  of  premises 
which  were  only  dangerous  to  the  occupiers. 
He  had  had  to  deal  with  two  such  cases. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  other  speakers, 
and  there  was  a  general  concensus  of  opinion 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  needed  amending 
with  respect  to  the  difficulties  named. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the 
readers  of  the  papers,  and  to  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  for  the  use  of  their  council- 
chamber. 

The  members  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
Mansion  House,  where  they  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Fowler, 
M.P.),  who,  in  proposing  “  Success  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers,” 
said  that  the  matters  with  which  its  members 
had  to  deal  were  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  so  closely  connected  with  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Mr.  Vawser,  the 
president,  responded,  and  the  health  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  heartily  received,  on  the  pro¬ 
proposition  of  Mr.  Laws  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
A  visit  was  subsequently  paid  to  Farringdon 
Bridge,  where  the  Holborn  subways  were  in¬ 
spected,  and  the  London  Central  Markets  were 
also  visited. 

On  Saturday,  some  of  the  members,  with  the 
President  and  Secretary,  visited  the  Blackfriars 
Bridge  works,  and  afterwards  the  Putney 
Bridge  works,  where  they  were  met  by  Sir  Jos. 
Bazalgette,  C.B.  Subsequently  a  visit  was  paid 
to  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  where  several 
exhibits  of  professional  interest  were  examined 
and  explained. 


A  New  Temperance  Hall  in  connexion 
with  the  Good  Duke  Humphrey  Coffee  Tavern, 
at  the  corner  of  Trafalgar-road  and  Park-row, 
Greenwich,  was  opened  on  Thursday  last,  by 
Admiral  Luard,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College.  The  hall  will  accommodate 
about  400  persons,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  W. 
Rickwood,  of  Plumstead. 


THE  BADMINTON  CLUB. 

The  West  End  wayfarer  must  by  this  time 
be  pretty  familiar  with  the  exterior  of  Mr. 
Edis’s  new  Badminton  Club,  which  occupies  a 
favourable  site  in  Piccadilly,  on  which  the  old 
club  until  recently  stood,  and  shows  its  roofs 
and  gables  over  the  noble  trees  which  skirt  the 
Green  Park. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  towards  Picca¬ 
dilly  of  40  ft.,  but  widens  in  the  rear  to  more 
than  twice  that  dimension.  The  figure  of  the 
site  is  singularly  irregular,  and  has  called  for 
much  ingenuity  in  planning.  A  front  block  of 
several  stories  in  height  is  separated  from  a 
similar  rear  block  by  an  intervening  glazed 
court  or  hall.  That  portion  of  the  Piccadilly 
frontage  which  is  not  used  for  entrances  is 
adapted  for  a  shop.  On  the  principal  floor  a 
handsome  library  overlooks  the  park,  and 
extends  upward  through  a  mezzanine.  The 
upper  floors  are  allotted  to  sitting  and  bed 
rooms,  arranged  for  letting  as  “residential 
chambers.”  These  have  a  separate  street 
entrance,  staircase,  and  their  own  kitchen  and 
offices. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  rear  block  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  club  kitchen  and  offices.  On  the 
main  floor  is  a  coffee-room,  48  ft.  by  26  ft.  6  in., 
which  in  height  also  runs  through  the  mezza¬ 
nine.  On  the  upper  floors  are  billiard-rooms 
and  sleeping  apartments. 

On  the  left  of  the  central  court  are  lavatories 
and  dressing-rooms,  card  and  committee  rooms. 
On  the  right,  stores,  smoking-room,  &c. 

The  difficulty  of  lighting  properly  so  large  an 
assemblage  of  rooms  has  been  on  the  whole 
effectually  surmounted,  mainly  by  the  aid  of 
borrowed  light  from  the  central  hall,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  octagonal  in  plan,  domed 
and  glazed  with  a  semi-opaque  glass,  and  is 
the  prettiest  feature  of  the  interior.  The  floor 
is  of  mosaic  designed  to  suit  the  irregularities 
of  the  area;  the  walls  for  a  certain  height  are 
lined  with  Rouge  Royale  and  other  marbles, 
and,  with  its  marble  alcoves  and  Burmantofts 
surfaces,  forms  a  most  agreeable  and  artistic 
lounging-place,  which  will  probably  prove  to 
the  club  members  the  most  attractive  apart¬ 
ment  of  all. 

The  ceilings  generally  are  of  Jackson’s  fibrous 
plaster,  of  ornamental  design  in  low  relief ; 
others  are  divided  into  geometrical  figures  by 
small  plaster  ribs.  The  walls  of  entrances 
and  corridors  have  high  marble  dados ;  and 
marble  is  freely  used  in  steps,  balustrades, 
and  such  like  accessories. 

The  whole  building  has  been  warmed  on 
Bacon’s  high-pressure  system,  and  ventilated 
by  Mr.  Blackman  by  means  of  exhaust-engines 
in  the  roofs.  The  sanitary  fittings  are  by 
Couolly.  The  kitchens  have  been  fitted  by 
Longden  &  Co. ;  and  special  care  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
drain-wastes,  &o.,  in  order  to  bring  the  building 
in  this  respect  up  to  the  latest  standard  of 
scientific  sanitation. 

The  interior  is  bright  and  pretty,  and 
although  there  is  nothing  of  a  very  exceptional 
character  about  its  architecture  and  decoration, 
it  will  no  doubt  prove  a  light,  sweet,  pleasant, 
and  convenient  club. 

Mr.  Boyce  was  the  general  contractor,  and  if 
any  other  persons  connected  with  the  building 
ought  to  have  been  named  they  must  assign 
their  omission  from  this  record  to  the  tur¬ 
moil  incident  to  the  preparations  for  opening 
the  club,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  where  there  is  no  one  whose  special 
business  it  is  to  afford  it. 


THE  MfiKARSKI  AIR  ENGINE 
TRAMWAY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extensive,  exhibits  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  is  the  Mekarski  tram  car, 
which  runs  over  a  short  length  of  line  laid  on 
the  south  side  of  the  buildings,  carrying  those 
visitors  who  may  be  tempted  by  curiosity  or 
scientific  interest  to  take  a  short  experimental 
ride. 

The  car  is  four-wheeled, — one  pair  of  wheels 
alone  being  used  for  driving.  There  are  a  pair 
of  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  of  5^  in.  and 
8  in.  diameter  respectively,  the  Btroke  being 
8  in.  The  motive  power  is  obtained  from  com¬ 
pressed  air,  which  is  supplied  by  a  stationary 
plant  situated  in  the  grounds.  By  means  of  the 
stationary  engines  atmospheric  air  is  compressed 


to  450  lb.  to  the  square  inch  and  stored  in 
reservoirs  placed  in  the  engine-house.  On  the 
car  are  six  smaller  reservoirs,  five  of  which  are 
used  in  ordinary  working,  one  being  held  in 
reserve.  Means  are  provided  by  which  the  full 
pressure  can  be  admitted  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  to  facilitate  starting.  To  prepare  a 
car  for  work  its  reservoirs  are  charged  by 
being  connected  with  the  stationary  reservoir. 
There  are  on  the  car  two  vessels,  called 
“  hot-pots,”  which  are  filled  with  water  from 
the  stationary  boilers,  and,  therefore,  having 
a  temperature  due  to  the  boiler  pressure, 
in  this  case  60  lb.  The  car  would  then  be 
ready  for  a  ten  or  twelve  mile  journey.  The 
regulating  valve  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance, 
and  forms  one  of  the  chief  features  in  the 
design.  When  it  is  required  to  start  the  car 
this  valve  is  opened  and  the  compressed  air 
passes  from  the  reservoirs  under  the  car  into 
one  of  the  hot-pots,  and  takes  up  heat  and 
moisture.  It  then  passes  to  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and,  after  there  doing  the  necessary 
work,  is  exhausted  through  a  coil  of  pipe 
immersed  in  the  water  contained  in  the  hot¬ 
pot.  From  thence  it  passes  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  and,  after  there  performing  the  work, 
exhausts  noiselessly  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
initial  pressure  in  the  engine  varies  from  1501b. 
to  30  lb.,  according  to  the  load  and  the  gradient. 
There  is  a  powerful  brake,  worked  by  the  air- 
pressure,  by  which  the  car  can  be  stopped  in  its 
own  length.  There  is  also  a  foot  brake,  under 
the  control  of  the  conductor.  An  automatic 
arrangement  is  fitted  by  which  the  air  is  shut 
off  from  the  engine  and  the  brake  applied  if 
the  speed  exceeds  ten  miles  an  hour. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  promising  field 
for  the  introduction  of  mechanical  motive- 
power  than  in  the  propulsion  of  road  cars, 
and,  if  the  apparatus  in  question  continues  to 
work  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner  that  it 
already  has  in  the  Exhibition  (and  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not),  there  would  seem 
to  be  every  prospect  of  a  successful  career 
before  it. 

The  car  has  been  constructed  by  the  Lancaster 
Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Company,  and  is  a 
fine  piece  of  workmanship. 


THE  PLUMBERS’  COMPANY  AND  THE 
WORK  OF  PLUMBERS. 

On  Monday  last  the  members  of  the  court 
of  this  company  dined  with  their  friends  at 
the  Royal  Forest  Hotel,  Chingford,  Mr.  George 
Shaw,  the  Master  of  the  Company,  in  the  chair. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Earl  For- 
tescue,  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  Magnus, 
Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Robins,  Mr.  Deputy  Edmeston, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  Mr.  Emptage,  Mr.  Norris, 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Mr.  A.  Cates,  and  Mr.  J. 
Smeaton. 

The  Master,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
stated  that  the  company  are  bound  by  their 
charter  to  meet  on  the  29th  of  June  to  carry 
out  certain  duties.  As  regards  those  branches 
of  town  sanitation  which  chiefly  depend  upon 
public  drainage  and  other  works,  and  public 
regulations,  vast  improvements  have  been 
effected  within  the  past  few  years,  and  we 
might  not  reasonably  look  to  such  bodies  as  the 
Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  carryout  any  further  public  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  now  or  may  become  requisite. 
But  (Mr.  Shaw  continued)  when  we  come  to 
that  particular  branch  of  sanitation  which  is 
dependent  upon  house  fittings  or  private  sani¬ 
tary  works,  as  they  may  be  called,  we  find, 
perhaps,  a  generally  less  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  and  a  matter  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  when  we  remember 
the  enormous  increase  of  housebuilding  in  London 
and  all  the  chief  provincial  towns,  to  find  that 
serions  evils  have  arisen  and  various  necessities 
have  been  disclosed.  I  shall  not  be  accused 
of  exaggeration  if  I  say  that  plumbers’  work 
undoubtedly  stands  among  the  first,  if  it 
is  not  actually  the  first,  of  the  crafts 
affecting  health  ;  and  that  I  believe  that 
the  statement  which  it  is  my  duty  to  make 
on  behalf  of  the  court  will,  therefore,  have  a 
somewhat  peculiar  interest,  especially  as  I  am 
afraid  we  have  all  of  us  had  more  or  less  sad 
experience  of  the  evils  of  bad  plumbing.  It  has 
been  the  anxious  effort  of  the  Plumbers’  Com¬ 
pany  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise  cause 
of  the  existing  evils,  and  to  place  themselves  in 
a  position  which  would  justify  them  in  publicly 
proposing  remedial  measures.  To  make  such 
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investigations  necessarily  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  to  consider  the  value  and  bearing  of 
the  information  elicited  has  occupied,  as  it  often 
does,  even  more  time.  In  these  days  of  wonder¬ 
ful  panaceas  we  are  all  accustomed  to  receive 
invitations  to  join  certain  sanitary  associations, 
which  only  charge  a  guinea  or  two  a  year  for 
protecting,  as  we  are  led  to  expect,  their  clients 
against  defective  plumbing ;  and  we  hear  too  of 
various  kinds  of  apparatus,  which  has  only  to 
be  bought  and  fitted  np  to  secure  sanitary 
immunity.  No  doubt  such  associations  and 
apparatus  may  have  a  certain  measure  of  use¬ 
fulness.  But  I  am  not  able  to  prophesy  such 
smooth  things,  nor  to  recommend  any  one  to 
expect  to  obtain  relief  by  such  simple  means. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  far  from  joining  in  the 
cry  of  those  who  denounce  plumbers  and  their 
i  work  as  almost  altogether  bad.  As  a  fact,  I 
j  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  good  plumb- 
i  ing  work  is  being  done  now  than  in  any  former 
!  age,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  from  certain 
causes  the  average  of  the  work  done  in  some 
!  branches  has  distinctly  deteriorated.  To  sum 
;  up  very  briefly  the  result  of  the  investigation  of 
i  the  Plumbers’  Company,  and  the  conclusions  of 
f  the  congress, — held  under  their  auspices, — of 
i  plumbers  and  sanitarians,  drawn  together,  not 
only  from  all  the  districts  of  London,  but  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  may  say  that  the 
evils  now  experienced  from  bad  plumbing  are 
:  substantially  traceable  to  four  causes  : — 1st.' 
The  identity  of  the  plumber’s  craft  being  to 
a  great  extent  lost  or  obscured,  through  the 
t  merging  or  the  amalgamation  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  houses  are  now 
built  in  large  numbers  without  any  sufficient 
definition  of  the  plumbers’  work,  and  the 
natural  consequence  is  that  it  is  done  “  any¬ 
how,”  and  by  persons  who  are  not  really 
plumbers.  Though  it  may,  perhaps,  not  only 
be  necessary,  but  desirable,  that  plumbers’ 
work  should  be  done  by  builders,  it  is  still 
essential  that  the  identity  of  the  plumbers’ 
craft  should  be  preserved  as  a  distinct  craft. 
2nd.  The  system  of  apprenticing  lads  for  a 
term  of  years  to  learn  the  trade  has  fallen  off 
to  a  great  extent,  and,  in  consequence,  there  is 
an  excessive  influx  of  meu  who  are  not  properly 
qualified  plumbers.  3rd.  That,  while  there 
have  been  considerable  changes  in  the  character 
of  some  of  the  materials  used  in  plumbing 
work,  the  standard  qualities  of  such  materials 
have  not  been  determined  by  custom  or  the 
general  assent  of  the  trade,  and  the  result  is 
that  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  selection 
of  material,  and  much  that  is  unsuitable  is  used. 
In  former  years,  when  lead  and  solder  were 
chiefly  used  in  plumbing  work,  they  were 
assayed  and  stamped  by  the  Plumbers’  Com 
pany,  to  define  the  value,  not  only  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  againBt  fraud,  but  as  a  convenience 
and  advantage  to  traders  tendering  to  do 
plumbing  work,  and  to  persons  ordering  it. 
4th.  The  public  regulations  which  deal  with 
certain  details  of  the  construction  of  new 
houses,  and  their  connexion  with  the  public 
sewers,  do  not  sufficiently  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  the  efficiency  of  the 
plumbers’  work  done  in  those  houses.  To  meet, 
as  far  as  may  be,  these  several  evils,  it  is 
obvious  that  public  knowledge  and  public 
interest  in  the  subject  must  be  enlarged,  and  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  it  would  be  quite  im¬ 
practicable  for  any  mere  organisation  of 
plumbers  to  carry  out  single-handed  the  neces¬ 
sary  reform.  By  what  I  have  said  it  will  be 
clear  that  we  want  not  only  the  trade  of 
plumbers  to  unite  in  a  common  effort  for  their 
common  good,  but  we  want  the  co-operation  of 
other  trades  and  px-ofessions  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  house-building ;  and,  moreover,  we 
want  the  help  of  those  persons  whose  special 
province  it  is  to  extend  the  benefit  of  technical 
instruction  to  the  rising  generation  of  plumbers, 
and  to  diffuse  sanitary  knowledge  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Further  than  this,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  have  with  us  the 
countenance  and  support  of  legislative  and 
municipal  authority.  I  hope  and  believe  we 
have  got  these  several  interests  and  influences 
fairly  represented  in  the  council  which  has  been 
recently  formed  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  I 
can  promise  you  that  when  that  council  meets 
the  Court  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  supported 
by  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Plumbers’  Congress  and  other  qualified  persons, 
will  be  prepared  to  submit  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  judgment  aud  decision  of  the 
council.  The  investigations  of  the  Plumbei-s’ 
Company  have  made  it  clear  that  among  both 


the  masters  and  journeymen  of  the  trade  there 
is  generally  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  defective  or  scamped  work,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  serious  evil  to  the  trade  as  well  as  to 
the  public,  and  the  Court  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Company  now  feel  that  they  are  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  opinion  and  authority  of  the 
plumbers  of  the  kingdom  to  initiate  and  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  trade  such  regulations  as  may 
tend  to  secure  moire  efficient  plumbers’  work  in 
general.  This  is  not  an  occasion  for  entering 
into  detail,  but  I  may  say  that  a  definite  scheme 
for  the  registration  of  plumbers,  both  masters 
and  journeymen,  the  technical  instruction  of 
plumbers,  and  the  inspection  of  plumbers’  work 
in  new  houses,  will  form  an  important  branch 
of  the  recommendations  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  council,  and  though  it  would  be  too 
sanguine  to  anticipate  absolutely  universal  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  recommendations,  lam  quite  sure, 
as  they  will  be  framed  on  the  lines  of  the 
honest  and  straightforward  resolutions  of  the 
late  Plumbers’  Congress,  they  will  receive  the 
loyal  and  cordial  support  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  best  masters  and  journeymen  engaged  in 
the  trade,  who,  I  am  convinced,  are  fully  dis¬ 
posed  to  rise  above  the  consideration  of  mere 
personal  questions  and  ti-ade  technicalities  in 
order  to  secure  such  broad  aud  equitable  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  trade  as  may  elevate  its  general 
status  and  enhance  its  public  usefulness. 

The  Master  added  that  amongst  those  who  had 
consented  to  serve  on  the  council  were  Earl 
Fortescue,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
York,  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  and  Mr.  G.  Godwin  (president  and 
past  vice-president  respectively  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects),  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P., 
Dr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Hardcastle,  M.P. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  to 
the  students  in  Pi'ofessor  Roger  Smith’s  classes, 
~*'z.  : — 

Fine  Art. — Donaldson  Silver  Medal,  H.  W. 
Wills,  of  London;  2nd  Prize,  W.  R.  Low,  of 
London;  Certificate,  3*  L.  Withrington,  of 
London.  Second  Class.  W.  H.  Ferguson,  of 
Calcutta;  G.  S.  Jones,  of  Sydney;  F.  W.  Quick, 
of  London  ;  H.  S.  Saunders,  of  London.  Third 
Class.  A.  G.  Chalmers,  of  Perth ;  H.  Porter,  of 
London ;  F.  T.  Vei'ity,  of  London. 

Construction. — Donaldson  Silver  Medal,  L. 
A.  Legros,  of  London ;  2nd  Prize,  W.  R.  A.  G. 
were  Tucker,  of  London  ;  Certificates,  3*,  John  May, 
of  Reading;  4*,  eq .,  H.  W.  Wills,  of  London, 
L.  W.  Withi-ington,  of  London.  Second  Class. 
J.  W.  Hall,  of  London;  G.Lyon,' f  of  Valparaiso; 
H.  Martineau,  of  Clapham  ;  F.  W.  Perry,  of 
London;  A.  Shea,  of  Reading.  Third  Class. 
T.  E.  Browne,  +  of  Wood-green ;  H.  D.  Lloyd,  of 
London;  H.  Porter,  of  London;  J.  Simpson,  of 
London. 

Modern  Practice.— Prize,  E.  W.  Knight,  of 
Greenwich.  Certificates,  2*,  N.  C.  H.  Nisbett, 
of  Gravesend;  3#,  F.  M.  Day,  of  London. 
Second  Class.  T.  E.  Broicne, f  of  Wood-green; 
Frank  Swift,  of  Peckham ;  Frank  Taylor,  of 
London  ;  T.  C.  Yates,  of  Shrewsbui'y. 


GORDON  DWELLINGS,”  CAMBERWELL. 

On  Saturday  last  a  large  number  of  invited 
persons  assembled  to  inspect  a  new  block  of 
artisans’  dwellings  to  be  hencefoi'th  known  as 
“Gordon  Dwellings,”  situate  in  Pound-row, 
Church-street,  Camberwell.  These  buildings 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Colls  &  Sons, 
builders,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland, 
architect,  and  they  owe  their  origin  to  the 
great  local  improvements  recently  effected  in 
this  neighbourhood  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  Church- 
street  has  been  considerably  widened  at  this 
point,  and  a  row  of  new  houses  and  shops  has 
been  erected  along  the  north  side.  Immediately 
at  the  back  of  these  shops  a  vacant  piece  of 
land  was  left  near  the  junction  of  Church- 
street  and  Pound-row,  and  this  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Messrs.  Colls,  who  have  erected 
thereon  the  block  of  dwellings  of  which  the 
top-stone  was  laid  on  Saturday  last  by  Sir  James 
McGarel  Hogg,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 


Board  of  Works,  at  the  top  of  a  detached  tower, 
70  ft.  high,  which  stands  in  front  of  the  new 
dwellings.  Mr.  Colls  said  that  the  site  was 
purchased  from  the  Meti’opolitan  Board  of  Works 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  erected  thereon  were  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act,  and  would  always  have  to  continue  so. 
He  then  introduced  Sir  James  McGarel  Hogg, 
bart.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  who,  after  laying  the  “  top 
stone,”  made  a  few  remai’ks  in  defence  of  the 
Board’s  action  under  the  Act.  The  visitors  then 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  various  rooms  and 
ari'angements.  The  site  has  a  frontage  of 
100  ft.  to  Pound-i'ow,  by  a  depth  of  124  ft.,  and 
on  this,  four  blocks  of  buildings  are  erected, 
with  two  detached  towers,  containing  stone 
staircases.  The  buildings  are  five  stories  in 
height,  and  are  reached  by  galleries  from  the 
staircase  towers,  supported  by  rolled-iron  joists, 
which,  with  the  iron  stanchions,  were  supplied 
by  Messx-s.  Lindsay  &  Co.  The  front  tower  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  water-tank  containing 
5,800  gallons  to  supply  all  the  blocks.  The 
staircase  well-holes  are  bricked  round  as 
dust-shoots  and  ventilating-shaffcs,  and  on 
each  landing  the  dust-shoot  opening  is  of 
cast-iron,  marked  “  Dust  and  ashes  only :  all 
other  refuse  to  be  burned,”  a  salutary  piece  of 
cremation  that  should  be  enforced  in  evei'y 
household.  The  whole  of  the  buildings,  galleries, 
and  roofs  are  of  fireproof  construction,  and  there 
is  a  communication  between  the  two  staircases 
in  case  of  egress  being  cut  off  from  one  or  the 
other.  The  four  blocks  contain  125  rooms  in 
all,  and  these  are  arranged  in  suites,  each  suite 
containing  a  living-room,  13  ft.  by  12  ft.,  with  a 
kitchener,  sink,  and  pantry,  and  one  or  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  12  ft.  square,  with  a  separate  entrance, 
coal-cellar,  and  water  -  closet.  All  rooms  are 
8  ft.  G  in.  high.  The  floors  are  fire  and  sound 
proof,  being  filled  in  to  a  portion  of  their  depth 
between  the  flooring  and  ceiling  with  a  fix’e- 
resisting  composition  of  coke  breeze  and  Port¬ 
land  cement.  The  kitcheners,  iron  railings, 
entrance -gates,  and  cast-iron  work  generally 
are  supplied  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company. 
The  roofs  are  all  flat  and  covered  with  asphalte. 
The  water-closets  are  provided  with  wash-out 
basins  and  water  -  waste  preventers,  and  dis¬ 
charge  their  contents  into  a  soil-pipe,  having  a 
Stiff’s  interceptor  trap  at  the  bottom  and  a 
ventilating -cowl  at  the  top.  The  sinks  dis¬ 
charge  into  open  rainwater  heads,  which  in  their 
turn  empty  into  Bellman’s  gully-traps.  All  the 
sanitary  fittings  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stiff. 
The  washing  and  lavatory  accommodation  are 
all  on  the  top  floors.  The  rents  are  6s.  per 
week  for  two  rooms,  and  from  8s.  to  9s.  for 
three  rooms.  The  areas  are  covered  with  tar 
paving.  A  main  air-shaft  is  carried  up  in  the 
centre  block  with  a  large  extracting  cowl  on  the 
top  All  the  windows  have  double-hung  sashes 
in  three  heights,  the  lower  part  being  fixed,  as  a 
precaution  against  children  falling  out. 

The  elevations  are  faced  with  stock  bricks 
relieved  by  string-courses  and  quoins,  and  a 
cornice  at  the  top  of  moulded  pressed  Leicester 
bricks.  The  window-heads  are  in  coloured  con¬ 
crete,  deeply  moulded.  Mr.  H.  W.  Knight  has 
acted  as  Messi’s.  Colls’s  general  foreman  of 
works  throughout. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  blocks  is  about 

10,000Z. 


*  Obtained  the  number  of  marks  qualifying  for  a  prize, 
t  Names  printed  in  italics  are  those  of  former  Pupils  of 
University  College  8chool. 


NEW  POOR-LAW  INFIRMARY  AT 
CHAMPION-HILL,  DULWICH. 

On  the  22nd  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  infirmary  which  is  being  erected  at 
Champion-hill,  Dulwich,  for  the  Guardians  of 
St.  Saviour’s  Union,  Southwark,  was  laid  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Flood. 

The  site  selected  for  the  building  is  on  the 
north  side  of  East  Dulwich  Grove,  close  to 
the  Champion-hill  Station,  and  is  about  seven 
acres  in  extent,  having  a  frontage  towai’ds 
the  south  of  700  ft.  The  subsoil  is  loam  and 
sand. 

The  building  will  consist  of  a  large  block 
in  the  centre  for  administrative  purposes, 
with  projecting  wings  in  front.  One  will 
contain  the  medical  superintendent’s  house, 
the  other  will  consist  of  the  committee- 
room,  waiting-room,  matron’s  office,  &c.  On 
each  side  of  the  entrance  doorway  will  be 
sitting-rooms  for  the  chief  officers.  At  the 
rear,  in  a  central  position,  will  be  the  kitchen 
and  sculleries,  with  large  store-i'ooms  on  the 
west  side,  and  the  dispensary,  drug-store,  and 
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mess-rooms  on  the  east.  In  the  basement  will 
be  extensive  coal-cellars,  stores,  larders,  &c.,  and 
on  the  upper  floors  will  be  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  about  seventy  nurses  and  servants. 
There  will  be  two  double  blocks  of  wards  for 
the  inmates  on  both  sides  of  the  administrative 
block,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  corridor 
500  ft.  long,  which  will  be  two  stories  high. 
The  lower  story  is  to  be  enclosed,  and  the 
upper  one  left  open,  to  allow  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  air  round  the  outside  of  all  the 
buildings.  The  ward  blocks  will  be  three  stories 
high,  and  each  block  will  contain  Bix  wards. 
There  will  be  twelve  wards  for  363  men  and 
twelve  wards  for  400  women.  At  one  end  of 
each  ward  will  be  an  open  balcony,  where  the 
inmates  will  be  able  to  take  the  air.  The 
wards  will  vary  in  length  from  78  ft.  to  102  ft. 
The  width  will  bo  24  ft.,  and  height  13  ft., 
allowing  1,000  cubic  feet,  72  superficial  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  6  ft.  linear  surface  of  wall  to 
each  inmate.  Arrangements  will  be  provided 
for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  wards,  and 
for  warming  them  with  open  fireplaces  and 
hot-water  pipes.  There  will  be  also  a  small 
saparation  ward,  duty  room,  day  and  bath 
rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  attached  to  each  ward. 
Large  washhouses  and  laundry  will  be  built 
at  the  rear  of  the  blocks,  with  boiler  and 
engine  house  adjoining.  The  porter’s  lodge 
and  the  receiving-wards  will  be  in  front,  facing 
East  Dulwich  Grove.  Having  regard  to  the 
stipulation  of  the  freeholder  in  selling  the 
ground,  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  designed 
with  a  view  of  producing  a  pleasing  effect. 
They  will  be  faced  with  red  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  the  architects  have  adopted  a 
domesticated  style  of  simple  character,  relying 
for  effect  upon  the  arrangement  of  masses 
rather  than  of  detail.  The  contract  for  the 
building  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall,  of  Woolwich,  at  74,5711.  The  archi¬ 
tects  are  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  &  Son. 


ARCHITECTS’  COMMISSION. 

TAYLOR  AND  LOCKE  V.  GREENE  AND  SON. 

In  this  case,  which  was  decided  last  week  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  (before  Sir.  Justice  A.  L. 
Smith  and  a  special  jury),  Mr.  Phil  brick,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Buck  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs;  Mr.  Pyke 
and  Mr.  W.  0.  Hodges  for  the  defendants. 

The  action,  which  occupied  the  time  of  the  Court 
for  seven  days,  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  re¬ 
cover  451f.  7s.  Id.,  balance  of  an  account,  from  the 
defendants  for  work  done  by  plaintiffs  for  Messrs' 
Greene  &  Son  in  preparing  plans  and  drawings  and 
doing  many  other  things  as  architects  in  connexion 
with  the  re  -  erection  of  their  premises 
Cannon-street  and  Nicholas-lane.  According  to 
the  report  in  the  Times,  the  defendants  set  up  a 
counter-claim  for  3,680/.  against  the  plaintiffs,  on 
the  ground,  among  other  things,  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  not  properly  carried  out  their  work,  inasmuch 
as  defendants  alleged  that  they  had  not  sufficiently 
considered  nor  warned  the  defendants  as  to  the 
claims  of  surrounding  owners  on  defendants  regard¬ 
ing  obstructions  to  their  light  and  air  if  the  plans 
were  carried  out ;  and  the  defendants  further  said 
that  during  the  building  operations  they  were  put  to 
heavy  expenses  in  settliug  disputes  with  their 
neighbours,  and  these  expenses  they  now  claimed 
to  recover  from  the  plaintiffs.  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  they  were 
in  no  way  liable  for  the  claims  of  the  surrounding 
owners,  because  they  had  been  specially  retained  to 
make  the  plans  and  do  the  rest  of  the  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  express  instructions  of  the  defendants, 
and  that  they  had  so  acted. 

On  Saturday  last  his  Lordship  summed  up  the  case 
and  evidence,  which  was  of  a  very  long  and  conflict¬ 
ing  nature,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs  for  a  bfelance  of  389/.  17s.  Id.  due  for 
work,  and  also  on  the  other  points,  and  judgment 
was  given  with  costs. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  defendants’  counsel, 
execution  was  stayed  for  a  week  in  order  to  move 
for  a  new  trial. 


amount  claimed  into  Court,  but  the  Registrar  had 
declined  to  allow  costs,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  usual  to  give  costs  in  cases  where  the  claims 
were  so  small.  He  (Mr.  Trevanion)  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  press  the  case  by  the  Trade  Union  to 
which  the  plaintiff  belonged,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  he  asked  his  Honour  to  allow  the  costs  of 
witnesses. 

The  Judge  said  he  thought  three  witnesses  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prove  the  custom,  and  he 
allowed  costs  for  the  plaintiff  and  that  number  of 
witnesses. 


A  QUESTION  OF  COSTS. 

A  POINT  of  interest  to  builders  and  their  work¬ 
men  arose  at  the  Bournemouth  County  Court,  on 
Wednesday,  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Tindal  Atkinson. 
An  action  was  brought  by  a  joiner,  named  Coleman, 
against  Mr.  Crook,  contractor,  of  Southampton,  to 
recover  the  small  sum  of  6d.  in  lieu  of  notice. 

Mr.  Trevanion,  the  plaintiff's  solicitor,  statedThat 
the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendants  at 
6AL  per  hour,  and  was  discharged  without  any 
notice  whatever.  He  contended  that,  according 
to  the  universal  custom  of  the  trade,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  as  an  hourly  servant  to  two  hours’  notice  of 
dismissal,  which  custom  he  was  prepared  to  prove 


by  five  witnesses  he  had  present.  At  the  last  - -  *  *  « 

moment,  however,  the  defendant  had  paid  the  I  into  carts  by  the  machine,  ready  for  uBe,  at  4d. 


STAFFORD’S  “  AUTOMATIC  SIEVE,”  IN 

CONNEXION  WITH  STONE-BREAKING 
MACHINERY,  &c. 

This  novel  and  highly-important  invention 
has  found  many  friends  since  it  first  made  its 
appearance  some  few  months  ago.  It  not 
only  entirely  obviates  the  necessity  of  having  a 
large  gang  of  men  to  work  the  plant,  but  also 
reduces  very  considerably  the  wear  and  tear, 
which  is  Buch  an  enormous  item  under  the  old 
arrangement,  e.g.,  when  fed  by  hand. 

The  intermittent  feeding  and  consequent 
racing  and  slowing  of  the  machinery  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  much  less  strain  and  wear 
and  tear  necessarily  follow. 

As  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  working  stone¬ 
breaking  machinery,  it  may  be  stated  that  to 
break  macadam  and  chippings,  by  the  old  pro¬ 
cess,  cost  lOd.  and  Is.  3d.  per  ton  respectively; 
the  chippings  having  still  to  be  riddled  by  hand 
entails  a  further  cost  of  10d.,  making  a  total  of 
Id.  per  ton  for  breaking  and  riddling  chip¬ 
pings  ;  whereas,  by  Mr.  Stafford’s  arrangement, 
macadam  and  chippings  are  made  and  loaded 


per  ton  and  lOd.  per  ton  respectively,  and,  by 
being  equally  fed,  the  machine  is  able  to  get 
through  considerably  more  work. 

The  amount  of  saving  effected  at  Burnley  by 
Mr.  Stafford’s  machine  during  the  past  twelve 
months  is  over  250 1. 

Independently  of  the  adaptability  of  this 
apparatus  to  stone-breaking  machinery,  it  is 
also  of  great  value  to  Corporations  and  con¬ 
tractors,  as  it  can  be  erected  on  wheels  to 
work  either  by  hand  or  steam  power. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the 
drawings : — The  materials  to  be  broken  or 
riddled  are  filled  into  the  foot  of  the  elevator 
and  are  conveyed  into  the  jaws  of  the  machine, 
from  this  they  pass  into  the  shoot  B,  and  are 
carried  into  the  sieve  C,  which  is  driven  by  the 
eccentric  and  rod  D. 

Four  different  descriptions  or  sorts  of  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  made  and  discharged  into  carts 
ready  for  use  at  the  same  time,  or,  if  a  certain 
size  of  chippings  alone  is  required,  the  screen 
at  E  is  reversed  by  simply  drawing  a  pin,  when 
all  the  larger  particles  are  returned  to  the 
elevator,  and  thence  to  the  jaws  again  until 
every  stone  is  broken  to  the  size  required. 

It  will  be  particularly  noticed  that  after  the 
stone  has  once  entered  the  elevator  it  requires 
no  further  attention  or  labour  to  be  bestowed 
upon  it.  _ 


Sir  Henry  Peek’s  New  Building,  East- 
ckeap. — In  reference  to  this  building,  which 
we  described  and  illustrated  in  our  last  number, 
it  should  have  been  mentioned  that  the  whole 
of  the  granite,  stone,  and  wood  carving  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Seale  &  Son,  of 
Apollo  Works,  Thurlow-street,  Walworth. 
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THE  ALBERT  EXHIBITION  PALACE. 

Sir, — Oar  attention  has  only  now  been  drawn  to 
ariioles  in  your  valuable  journal  of  May  2nd,  p.  634, 

1  and  May  9th,  p.  672,  and  we  in  justice  to  ourselves 
hopo  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  the  in- 
pe>  tion  of  this  letter,  as  we  were  the  engineers  who 
planned  the  removal  of  the  Palace  from  Dublin  and 
I  reconstructed  it  at  Battersea,  and  by  some  inadvert¬ 
ence  our  names  do  not  appear  at  all.  Perhaps  the 
fairest  and  simplest  way  would  be  to  give  a  short 
history  of  the  Albert  Palace. 

The  building  was  originally  erected  in  Dublin  in 
the  year  1856  from  designs  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones, 
architect,  associated  with  Messrs.  Ordish  &  Le  Fevre, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  original  Albert  Exhibition 
Pa'ace  Company,  whose  prospectus  appeared  in  the 
public  prints,  with  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck  as 
president,  and  our  firm  as  the  engineers,  on  the 
|  5’h  day  of  August,  1882. 

We  had  to  alter  the  form  of  the  building  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  new  site,  and  we  prepared 
plans  for  the  additional  side  buildings  containing 
picture  gallery,  banqueting-hall,  dining  and  refresh¬ 
ment  rooms,  smoking  and  billiard  rooms,  and  offices. 

The  taking-down  of  the  building  at  Dublin  was 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  and  its  re- 
j  erection  at  Battersea,  along  with  the  construction 
of  the  side  buildings,  were  all  carried  out  under 
our  direction  as  the  engineers  to  the  company,  and 
were  practically  completed  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
when  the  whole  was  disposed  of  to  a  new  company, 
who  launched  their  prospectus  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1884,  with  Sir  Robert  Carden,  M. P.,  as  chairman, 
and  Messrs.  F.  &  H.  Francis  as  their  architects,  who 
have  made  further  additions  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Palace  since  their  appointment. 

The  contractors  who  carried  out  the  works  under 
our  direction  were  as  follow  : — 

Taking  down  and  re-erecting  main  iron  building, 
Messrs.  Braby  &  Co. 

Constructing  new  side  buildings  in  Bath  and 
and  Portland  stone,  Messrs.  Bywaters. 

Lighting  arrangements  by  gas,  Messrs.  Strode  & 
Co. 

Hot-water  heating  arrangements  by  Messrs. 
Rosser  &  Russell. 

Bell,  Miller,  &  Bell,  MM.Inst.C.E. 

Westminster  and  Glasgow. 


A  CLERK  OF  WORKS’  DUTIES. 

Sir, — Will  the  editor  of  the  Builder  kindly 
answer  the  following  inquiry,  which  I  humbly  think 
is  a  somewhat  important  one  ? 

A  clerk  of  works  is  employed  by  and  paid  by  a 
sanitary  committee  of  a  town  corporation,  and 
works  as  usual  under  an  architect  employed  and 
paid  by  this  same  committee. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  known  and  recognised  duty 
of  such  clerk  of  works, — who  has  not,  let  it  be  well 
borne  in  mind,  had  any ,  not  a  single  one,  instruction 
of  any  kind  or  form  whatever  from  this  committee 
or  any  one , — to  inform  this  committee  from  time  to 
time,  or  at  any  time,  that  the  architect  is  deviating 
from  the  specification  or  the  contract  drawings,  by 
givmg  written  or  verbal  orders  to  the  clerk  of  works 
to  have  portions  of  the  work  executed  in  material 
or  design  or  in  workmanship  other  than  specified, 
and  which  orders  are  carried  out  by  the  clerk  of 
works  ? 

By  the  specification  the  architect  is  empowered, 
as  usual,  to  alter,  add  to,  or  omit,  what  work  he 
pleases.  Clerk  of  Works. 

***  Most  certainly  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
of  works  to  make  any  such  report.  The  clerk  of 
works  is  under  the  orders  of  the  architect,  and  is 
responsible  to  him  directly. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE 
PARALYSED  AND  EPILEPTIC. 

Sir, —  The  editor  of  the  Builder  in  1881  very 
generously  accorded  me  a  little  space  in  your 
widely-spread  journal  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic,  Queen’s-square,  Bloomsbury  ;  and  it 
must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  interested  in  it 
to  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Burford  Rawlings,  the 
secretary  and  general  director,  whose  energy  has 
never  slept. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  little  hospital,  for 
whose  habitation  no  more  than  a  single  house  could 
be  provided,  and  now  the  new  and  magnificent 
building,  rising  like  a  Phcenix  on  the  ashes  of  the 
old  one,  has  become  a  world-known  institution,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  sufferers  have  shared  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  alike  by  the  reputation  it  has  achieved 
and  by  the  ever-widening  scope  of  its  good  work 
among  the  most  neglected  of  the  sick  poor,  and  by 
its  abundant  promise  of  a  future  fraught  with  benefit 
to  every  rank  of  the  community,  the  hospital  claims 
a  share  of  sympathy  and  support  of  all  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  relief  of  suffering  to  be  a  great  and  sacred 
duty. 

Out  of  the  large  sum  of  60,0007.  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  building  and  equipment  fund,  there  only 
remain  a  few  thousands  more  to  be  contributed  to 
enable  the  oommittee  to  inform  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(who  opens  the  new  building  on  Saturday)  that  the 
institution  can  pursue  its  useful  career  free  from  I 
the  burden  of  debt.  “Carleon.”  1 


THE  BUILDER. 


FAN-LIGHTS. 

SlR, — I  have  read  with  some  interest  the  notes 
in  your  current  number  on  “Fan-lights  ”  [p.  896]. 
I  hope  it  may  have  some  effect  in  preserving  them, 
but  I  have  for  some  time  noticed,  with  regret,  that 
when  old  houses  are  repaired  or  altered,  these  lovely 
and  graceful  objects  are  the  first  things  to  disappear. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  the  other  day 
in  Gower-street.  It  may  be  a  rule  in  the  great 
London  properties  that  certain  changes  should  be 
made  on  the  granting  of  new  leases  :  can  it  be  that 
a  single  sheet  of  plate-glass  is  considered  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  fan-lights  of  our  grandfathers? 

William  Wickham. 

%*  We  entirely  concur  with  our  correspondent 
as  to  the  want  of  taste  displayed  in  the  alterations 
in  Gower-street.  The  entrances  have  been  effectually 
vulgarised. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Heavitree  (Exeter). — A  Congregational  Hall 
has  been  erected  here.  In  1884  the  site  of 
“Homefield  House”  and  yard  was  obtained  at 
Heavitree,  at  a  total  cost  of  7267.  Messrs. 
Best  and  Commin  supplied  drawings  for  a 
church  and  schools  to  cover  the  entire  site; 
but  the  school  buildings  only  are  erected  on  the 
yard  adjoining  the  house,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
Mission  -  hall  and  Sunday  School.  Messrs. 
Scadding  &  Son  were  entrusted  with  the  work, 
the  contract  price  being  9997.  The  Hall  has 
been  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  walls  are 
of  local  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
At  the  north  end  is  a  platform,  and  the  lectern 
standing  on  it  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wippell 
&  Co.,  of  Exeter.  Ventilation  is  ensured  by 
means  of  Leggott’s  patent  fan-light  openers. 
The  glazing  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  King- 
well,  and  the  plumbing  by  Messrs.  Bowden  & 
Toby.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Scadding’s  foreman  (Mr.  J. 
B.  Cole).  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  1,2007.,  and  accommodation  is  provided 
for  288  persons. 

Ashington. — New  Co-operative  Store  buildings, 
including  a  Temperance  hotel,  have  just  been 
opened  at  Ashington  Colliery.  The  buildings 
are  of  pressed  red  bricks  with  Btone  facings. 
Tho  architects  were  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Leeson, 
of  Newcastle  ;  the  clerk  of  the  works  was 
Mr.  Charlton ;  and  the  contractor  was  Mr. 
Lilburn. 

Teignmouth  (Devon). — A  fountain  is  to  be 
presented  to  Teignmouth  by  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of 
Oak  Lodge.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  ground  ad¬ 
joining  the  west  end  of  No.  2,  The  Esplanade, — 
near  the  Den  promenade.  The  design  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  circular  at  the  base,  and  having 
four  drinking  fountains  for  persons,  a  large 
trough  for  cattle,  and  four  basins  for  dogs. 
The  structure  will  be  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
16  ft.  high.  There  will  be  one  central  jet  of 
water  at  the  top,  and  four  smaller  jets  from  the 
main  basin.  The  fountain  will  be  of  grey 
granite,  fine-axed,  having  four  polished  Aber¬ 
deen  granite  columns  supporting  each  of  the 
two  upper  basins,  which  will  be  pierced  by 
numerous  holes  through  which  the  water  will 
fall  on  to  a  large  octagonal  water-shed  at  the 
base,  and  thence  into  the  cattle-trough,  forming 
graceful  cascades  in  its  descent.  The  work  will 
cost  about  3007.,  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
Sir.  J.  J.  Hay  man,  of  Teignmouth,  from  a 
design  prepared  by  Sir.  T.  Mullins,  architect, 
of  Exeter. 

Beaconsfield  (Bucks).  —  A  very  large  clock 
and  chimes  have  been  erected  on  the  church 
here.  The  dial  is  9  ft.  diameter.  The  clock 
plays  the  Cambridge  chimes,  strikes  the  hours 
upon  a  21  cwt.  bell,  and  is  fitted  with  all 
the  latest  improvements.  It  has  a  pendulum 
of  2  cwt.  The  entire  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  John  Smith  &  Sons,  Midland  Clock 
Works,  Derby,  who  have  also  put  up  a  four- 
dial  clock  at  the  new  workhouse  at  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Newbury. — The  scene  of  the  great  fire  noticed 
by  us  in  our  issue  of  February  29th  last,  at 
the  Albert  Sloulding  Mills  and  Joinery  Works, 
Newbury,  the  property  of  Mr.  Samuel  Elliott, 
has  assumed  a  different  aspect  since  that  date. 
The  premises  have  now  been  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  moulding-mill  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  West  of  England.  The  loss  in  the  late  fire 
on  machinery  alone  was  little  less  than  8,0007. 


Preston. — A  two-light  Munich  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  erected  in  the  baptistery 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Preston,  in  which  two 
frescos  have  lately  been  painted.  The  subject 
of  the  window  is  the  “  Draught  of  Fishes.” 
The  artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2,871,  Letter-box,  with  Indicating  Bell.  J.  D. 
Duckett. 

The  letter-box  is  provided  with  automatic  means 
for  signalling  when  anything  is  inserted  therein, 
and  with  a  groove  in  the  front  plate  for  the 
attachment  of  a  name-plate.  On  opening  tho 
hinged  flap  of  the  letter-bex  a  pivoted  projection 
actuates  an  arm  and  causes  a  spindle  to  rotate 
until  a  spur  enters  a  slot  in  the  arm,  when  the 
spindle  falls  back  and  the  bell  rings.  The  letter¬ 
box  bell  may  be  used  as  a  house  or  door  bell,  the 
seating  for  the  bell-pull  being  formed  on  the  front 
plate  of  the  box. 

4,570,  Door-sill  Brasses.  S.  Slater. 

A  door-sill  brass  is  sprung  into  sockets  on  the 
door-posts  by  its  own  elasticity,  being  bent  in  a 
bow-like  form.  It  may  be  readily  taken  out  for 
cleaning,  and  when  in  position  is  fastened  by  slot3 
engaging  on  pins,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the 
door-sills. 

3,792,  Non-conducting  Covering  for  Heat. 
W.  L.  Thompson  and  J.  C.  W.  Stanley. 

Sheets  of  porous  material  such  as  hair,  felt, 
silicate-cotton,  asbestos,  and  the  like,  are  corrugated 
and  placed  one  over  another  to  the  thickness  re¬ 
quired,  with  the  corrugations  at  right  angles.  On 
the  inner  side  strips  of  asbestos  are  secured  by 
riveting,  and  covered  with  adhesive  material,  and 
the  lagging  so  attached  to  the  objects  to  be  covered. 
The  outer  sheet  may  have  a  plate  of  tinned  iron  or 
a  sheet  of  tinfoil  paper.  The  metal  coating  is  per¬ 
forated  at  various  points  to  detect  leakage. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  19. — 7,469,  H.  Buchan,  Improvements  in 
Water-closets. — 7,475,  E.  Dutton,  Improved  Bench 
Vice.  —  7,483,  J.  Hammond,  Improvements  in 
Mortising  Machines. — 7,485.  A.  McLean,  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Pigments.— 7,506,  G.  Redfern,  Automatic 
Intermittent  Syphon  or  Flushing  Cisterns. 

June  20. — 7,526,  J.  Dougherty,  Fastening  and 
Securing  Door  Knobs  on  Spindles. — 7,542,  J.  Over- 
ing  and  A.  Tulip,  Construction  of  Buildings  or 
Structures. — 7,552,  J.  Sharp,  Window  Sash  Fasten¬ 
ings. 

June  22. — 7,587,  W.  Farrow,  Water  Waste  Pre¬ 
venter  Cisterns  for  Water-closets. — 7,592,  R.  Rob¬ 
son,  Foundation  and  Fastener  for  Tiles. 

June  23. — 7,604,  W.  Baird,  Flushing  Water- 
closets  Automatically.  —  7,618,  J.  Clegg,  Wood 
Floorings,  Match  Linings,  and  other  Wood  Cover¬ 
ings. — 7,620,  H.  Byles  and  T.  Hanson,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Water-closets. — 7,637,  A.  Boult,  Bit  Brace. 
7,655,  G.  Winkle,  Knobs  for  Lock  Spindles,  Ac. 

June  24. —  7,670,  W,  Kilsby,  Improvements  in 
Sinks  or  Gutter  Drains. — 7,699,  H.  Haddan,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Windows. 

June  25. — 7,716,  D.  Appleton  and  J.  Fussell,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Screw  Drivers. — 7,724,  J.  Macmeikan, 
Ventilators. — 7,729,  F.  Garon,  Fastening  Knobs  to 
Door  Spindles  and  Handles. — 7,732,  D.  Webb, 
Pavement  Lights.— 7,735,  T.  Collis,  Portable  Dust- 
Bin. — 7,738,  G.  Pfeifer  and  Max  Sohutz,  Apparatus 
for  Heating  Soldering  Tools. — 7,741,  0.  Elphick, 
Apparatus  for  Drawing  off  Water  for  Flushing,  &c. 
— 7,743,  G.  Wright,  Improvements  in  Stove  Grates. 
— 7,762,  E.  Robbins,  Improvements  in  the  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Plain,  Ornamental,  Decorative,  aod  Con¬ 
structive  Works  from  Slag. — 7,748,  T.  Worthington, 
Producing  Imitations  of  Wood  and  Marble  on 
Painted  and  other  Surfaces. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,255,  W.  Mead  and  S.  Jenner,  Chimney-top  or 
Ventilating  Shaft. — 5,537,  G.  Halbach,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Bow  Saws. — 5,661,  J.  Horne,  Apparatus 
for  Warming  and  Ventilating.  — 5,705,  A.  Blew,  Fire 
Escapes,  Applicable  also  for  Ventilating  Buildings. 
5,798,  G.  Crowthor,  Receptacle  for  Paints,  Stains, 
and  Bruahes. — 6,121,  J.  Weston,  Door  Springs.  - 
6,133,  E.  Cammiss,  Manufacture  of  Bricks.— 6,318, 
T.  Birbeck,  Spindle  for  Door  Knobs  and  Means  of 
Attaching  same. — 6,643,  R.  Hunter  and  J.  Turn- 
bull,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 5,529,  W.  Riches,  Com¬ 
bination  Cabinets. — 5,577,  J.  Bennett,  Manufac¬ 
turing  Welded  Hinges.  — 6,157,  C.  Schlickeysen, 
Apparatus  for  Cutting  Bricks  and  Tiles. — 6,244, 

G.  Smart,  Improvements  in  Tiles.  —  6,249,  G. 
Redfern,  Improvements  in  Tiles. — 6,712,  J.  Budd, 
Ornamental  Glass  for  Decorating  Walls  and 
Ceilings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

9,793,  T.  Wright,  a  Plumb  Rule.— 10,717,  W. 
Holmes,  Syphon  Water-waste  Preventer  for  Flush¬ 
ing  Purposes. — 11,890,  W.  Page,  Construction 
of  Horticultural  and  other  Buildings. — 11,960, 

H.  Crewe,  Improved  System  of  Glazing  Roofs. 
— 12,067,  E.  Bailey,  Attaching  Knobs  to  the 
Spindles  of  Locks  and  Latches.  —  12,290,  W. 
Hindle,  Improvements  in  Water-closets. — 13,089; 
R.  Hodges  and  J.  Archer,  Sash-fastenings. — 14,989, 
R.  Lowe,  Cement  or  Composition  for  Laying  Floors 
or  Pavements.— 3,482,  T.  Hawkins,  Glazing  with  or 
without  Putty.— 6,326,  B.  Saunders,  Fasteners  for 
Windows,  to  prevent  their  beiDg  opened  beyond  a 

Siven  point. — 12,382,  H.  Boehle,  Improvements  in 
.eflectors. — 14,328,  C.  Thompson,  Improved  Form 
of  Bricks  for  Constructing  Furnaces,  Stoves,  Kilns, 
&c. 


®|je  Student's  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

VI. 

To  find  the  sect  ion  of  any  cone  by  a  plane,  draiv 
the  real  shape  of  the  section  and  develope  the 
surface  of  the  cone. 

ET  E  be  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  let 
the  plane  P  be  perpendicular  to  the 
elevation,  then  I11,  the  elevation  of  the 
section,  falls  on  P",  and  we  get  IA  by  finding  the 
intersections  of  a  series  of  generators.  Wefiud 
the  real  section  and  the  tangent  to  any  point  of 
the  section  by  the  same  method  used  above  for 
the  cylinder. 

To  develope  the  cone  after  splitting  its  sur¬ 
face  along  one  of  its  generators,  the  foot  of 
which  is  <p,  we  carry  from  this  point  on  the  base 
Beries  of  distances,  <p  g,  g  g1,  g 1  g~,  &c.,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  as  many  generators.  Replacing 
the  arcs  of  the  curve  by  their  cords,  the  cone 
becomes  a  pyramid,  and  can  be  developed  in  a 
series  of  triangles,  s=(f>=g=,  s=  g=  gx=,  &c.,  which 
we  can  draw  by  finding  their  three  sides.  The 
cords  on  the  base  we  know ;  as  for  the  sides 
which  start  from  the  apex,  such  as  s=  <j>=)  s=  g=, 
•&c.,  we  find  their  length  by  the  same  means  we 
•used  to  find  the  real  length  of  the  hip  of  a  roof. 
The  developed  cone  is  completed  by  connecting 
all  the  points,  <p=  g=  g'=  g*=>  &c.,by  a  curve.  (See 
ffig.  112.) 

Find  the  section  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  P. 
A  right  cone  has  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  the 
plan  of  its  apex  is  on  the  centre  of  its  base. 

We  might  find  the  section  by  the  same  method 
as  before ;  but  we  have  a  more  rapid  way  in 
cutting  the  cone  by  a  series  of  horizontal 
planes,  for  their  sections  are  then  circles,  and 
we  can  at  once  find  thereby  the  plan  of  any 
point  of  the  section  of  the  cone  by  the  plane  P. 
<See  fig.  113.) 

Definition  of  the  conic  sections  found. 

The  plane  which  cuts  the  right  cone  may 


have  three  positions,  which  we  will  define  as 
follows : — 

A  plane  X  passing  through  the  apex  of  the 
cone  meeting  the  plane  of  the  base  is  called  a 
directing  plane. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  P  parallel  to  a 
directing  plane  X,  the  section  is  an  ellipsis 
when  the  directing  plane  passes  outside  the 
base  of  the  cone  (fig.  114)  ;  it  is  an  hyperbola 
when  the  directing  plane  falls  within  the  bases 
(fig.  115),  and  a  parabola  when  the  directing 
plane  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  cone  (fig. 
116). 

In  the  development  of  a  right  cone  the  base 
becomes  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  the  length  of 
the  generator  G  as  radius,  and  to  get  the 
developed  surface  of  the  cone  we  have  only  to 
carry  on  such  a  circle  the  distances  of  the  foots 
of  the  generators  <p  g,  g  gx,  gl  g-,  &c.  If  we  are 
developing  a  complete  cone,  that  is  a  cone  the 
generators  of  which  are  prolonged  above  the 
apex  S,  we  shall  find  two  segments  instead  of 
one.  To  distinguish  them  we  will  make  the 
radius  of  the  one  smaller  than  that  of  the 
other.  Whenever  the  diameter  of  the  base  of 
a  right  cone  is  larger  than  its  height  the 
developed  circle  will  measure  more  than  180°, 
or  half  a  circle,  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
developed  surface  will  overlap  one  another. 

To  find  the  shape  of  the  elliptical  section  of 
a  cone  it  will  suffice  to  have  its  major  and 
minor  axes.  In  fig.  117  the  major  axis  is  parallel 
to  the  elevation  plane,  and  is  projected  in  real 
length  in  ev  e" ;  the  other  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  plan,  and  is  projected  in  real 
length  in  fhfh\  this  allows  to  draw  the  ellipsis 
by  any  of  the  methods  commonly  used  or  with 
elliptical  compasses. 

In  the  development  of  the  cone,  S=  m=  will 
be  equal  to  the  real  length  S  m,  which  is  easy 
to  find  ;  for  a  horizontal  line  from  m"  will  give 
you  a  point  a  which  m  would  reach  if  the  cone 
were  made  to  rotate  round  its  axis.  S”  av 
is,  therefore,  equal  to  real  length  of  S  m  which 


we  carry  on  the  generator  G-  in  the  developed 
surface. 

For  the  tangent  in  m=  to  the  developed  sec¬ 
tion,  we  make  g-  t=  equal  to  g  t  and  tangent  to 
the  developed  base  in  g-,  then  t -  m—  is  the 
tangent ;  for  the  angle  it  will  make  with  G= 
will  be  the  same  as  the  one  the  tangent  itself, 
t  ?»,  made  with  the  generator,  G.  We  shall 
draw  this  curve  more  easily  by  getting  a  few 
points  and  their  tangents  than  by  getting  a 
great  number  of  points.  (See  fig.  Il7.) 

Find  the  section  of  the  cone  when  it  is  a 
hyperbola. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsis,  we  can  find  the 
principal  points  of  this  curve,  such  as  the  ex¬ 
tremities  ?•_  r_  of  the  axis,  then  the  centre  o_, 
and  the  limits  which  pass  through  o_. 

To  find  these  limits,  we  draw  the  generators 
D  parallel  to  the  cutting  plane  P.  We  do  so 
by  making  D"  parallel  to  P",  and  deducing 
therefrom  DA.  By  the  feet  d  of  the  generators 
D,  we  draw  lines  tangent  to  the  base  ;  they  are 
the  horizontal  traces  X*  of  the  planes  X  tangent 
to  the  cone  along  the  generators  D,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  points  9  where  they  meet  PA  belong  to 
the  limits  of  the  tangents  to  the  hyperbola, 
the  lines  9  o_  are,  therefore,  those  limits.  (See 
fig.  118.) 

The  above  gives  ns  all  the  elements  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  hyperbola,  either  by  hand  or  with  the 
aid  of  special  compasses.  Students  who  are 
unacquainted  with  conic  sections  may  rest 
contented  with  drawing  the  curves  by  a  series 
of  points  which  they  get,  as  in  fig.  113,  by 
cutting  the  cone  by  horizontal  planes. 

In  developing  the  surface  of  the  cone  with 
a  hyperbolical  section,  we  must  be  careful  to 
remember  on  which  side  of  S=  we  must  carry 
the  points  m=  of  the  section  I=  according  as 
they  belong  to  the  sections  of  the  lower  or 
the  upper  cone.  Generally  one  of  the  sections 
is  cut  in  two,  and  the  developed  cone  presents 
the  appearance  of  fig.  119;  tangents  to  the 
developed  section  are  found  by  the  same  method 
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described  in  fig.  117  for  the  development  of  the 
ellipsis.  The  developed  generators  D=  D=  will 
be  the  limits  of  the  developed  curve  of  the 
hyperbola,  for  we  know  that  they  meet  the 
curve  in  points  infinitely  distant.  (See  fig.  119). 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Claines  (Worcestershire) . — The  new  church  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Rainbow-hill,  Claines,  has  just 
been  consecrated.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  transept,  chancel 
(which  is  apsidal) ,  vestry  and  organ-chamber, 
north  and  south  porches,  with  narthex  at  west 
end,  having  swing  doors  communicating  with 
porches.  Entrances  are  also  provided  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  transept  and  vestry.  The 
extreme  internal  length  of  the  church  is 
108  ft.  3  in.  by  55  ft.  5  in.  wide.  Extreme 
heights  are  as  follow  Chancel,  40  ft. ;  nave, 

I  48  ft. ;  narthex  and  porch,  15  ft.  3  in. ;  aisles 
and  vestry,  21  ft. ;  transepts,  26  ft.  The  walls  are 
substantially  built  with  brick,  vary  from  about 

2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  thickness,  and  are  faced  with 
pressed  bricks  set  in  dark  mortar  finished  with 
|  a  neat  cut  joint,  Bath  stone  being  employed  for 
windows,  bell  gablet,  and  outside  dressings  ;  also 
white  brick  for  string  and  plinth  courses.  The 
nave  walls  are  supported  on  either  side  with 
three  Early  English  shafts  with  chamfered 
,  stone  arches  and  moulded  labels  of  grey  Broms- 
grove  stone.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  nave 
,  arches  are  introduced  six  carved  Bromsgrove 
(  stone  circular  medallions  representing  St. 
Barnabas,  St.  Paul,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
St.  Luke,  and  St.  John.  The  floors  of  the 
entrances,  aisles,  and  chancel  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles  supplied  by  Webb’s  Worcester 
Tileries  Company  (Limited).  The  ventilation 
has  been  arranged  by  the  Worcester  Sanitary 
•  Ventilating  Company,  of  which  Mr.  E.  Day  is 
engineer,  the  system  adopted  being  a  combina¬ 
tion  ofEllison  and  Lloyd’s  patents.  The  general 
design  of  the  church  partakes  of  the  character 
of  work  existing  about  the  early  part  and  middle 
portion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Accommo- 

■  dation  is  provided  for  about  500  persons.  The 

■  carving  and  font  were  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth. 

'  The  heating  and  gas  work  was  carried  out  by 

Messrs.  Goodman  &  Ward.  Mr.  William  Birch 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  whole  of 
the  work,  including  fittings,  heating  apparatus, 
j  gas,  fences,  &c.,  complete,  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Brazier  &  Weaver,  contractors, 
Bromsgrove,  at  a  cost  of  about  3,600L,  from 
I  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Day,  architect,  Worcester. 

Sheffield. — The  newreredos  in  Sheffield  parish 
:  church  has  just  been  unveiled.  It  is  of  oak, 

!  and  is  stated  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
:  original  design  for  the  general  restoration  of 
the  church.  When  that  took  place  some  few 
;  years  ago,  Messrs.  Flockton  &  Gibbs,  architects, 
i  acting  with  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  con- 
j  8ulting  architect,  prepared  designs  for  this 
:  reredos.  These  designs  have  since  received 
j  some  alterations,  and  it  has  long  been  the  wish 
<  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Blakeney,  D.D., 
i  and  his  indefatigable  churchwardens,  to  see  the 
i  ideal  on  paper  become  a  reality.  Opportunities 
for  doing  this  at  last  offered  themselves,  and 
l  last  year  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  was 
commissioned  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  new 
i  reredos  is  composed  wholly  of  English  oak,  left 
i  from  the  tool,  and  without  oil  or  varnish  of  any 
description.  Like  the  immediate  surroundings, 

:  it  is  in  the  fourteenth-century  style  of  Deco- 
I  rated  Gothic  work.  Its  entire  length  is  21  ft. 
j  and  its  greatest  altitude  9  ft.  The  lowness  of 
the  fine  east  window,  and  the  undesirability  of 
cutting  into  any  of  its  light,  rendered  the 
I  general  treatment  somewhat  difficult  to  manage 
i  successfully.  Immediately  above  the  altar- 
table  are  three  recessed  panels  divided  by 
■i  niches ;  all  these  are  surmounted  by  groined 


and  ogee-headed  canopies,  which  rise  from 
carved  capitals,  and  are  crowned  by  a  wealth 
of  crocketed  work,  each  being  separated  by 
bold  buttresses,  which,  after  being  carried  well 
np,  terminate  in  graceful  pinnacles  a  little 
above  the  main  cornice  line.  A  continuous 
cornice,  rich  in  a  wealth  of  running  ornament 
and  brattice  work,  runs  through  the  entire 
length,  whilst  the  recessed  ground-work  (above 
the  ogee-heads  and  below  the  cornice)  is 
diapered  by  rich  paterm  in  geometrical  patterns. 
The  recessed  panels  have  gilded  grounds.  The 
niches  between  are  decorated  with  the  Tudor 
rose.  From  the  Holy  Table  to  the  walls,  on 
each  side,  there  is  an  arcading  of  six  bays,  all 
exhibiting  rich  and  delicate  carved  work.  This 
arcading  rests  upon  a  deeply-moulded  base, 
between  which  and  the  moulded  transom  are 
traceried  panelling.  Above  all  this  spring  the 
shafts,  quatrefoil  on  plan,  which  carry  the 
groined  head  niches  above  the  main  panels. 
These  heads  mostly  assume  an  ogee  outline, 
and  are  crocketed.  They  spring  from  daintily- 
carved  cherubim  heads,  and  above  and  behind 
them  the  ground  is  diapered. 

East  Hanningfield,  near  Chelmsford. — All 
Saints’  Church  in  this  parish  has  just  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s.  The 
old  church  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  at 
the  close  of  1883,  and  the  building  committee 
decided  to  erect  the  new  church  on  a  site  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  village.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  north  and  south  transepts,  organ- 
chamber,  vestry,  and  bell-turret  to  hold  five 
bells.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  140  adults 
and  sixty  children.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  faced 
with  Kentish  rag  and  Car  stone,  and  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  reredos,  font,  and  pulpit  are 
richly  carved  with  subjects  chosen  by  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  James  Fowler,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  3,0001.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Henry  Stone,  of  London,  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  W.  Wood,  of  Chelmsford,  whilst  Mr.  G. 
Hamlin  acted  as  clerk  of  works,  and  the  carving 
was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Frampton. 

Battersea. — The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Battersea,  was  consecrated  on  the  14th  ult. 
The  church  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Macey 
&  Sons,  of  Battersea,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Henry  Stone,  architect,  Bedford-row.  It  is 
built  of  stock  bricks,  relieved  with  red  dressings 
and  Ham  Hill  stone  to  doors  and  windows.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  nave 
columns  are  of  Ham  stone,  and  the  arches  are 
formed  in  red  bricks.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
solid  wood  blocks.  The  mosaic  tile  pavement 
of  the  chancel  was  laid  by  Messrs.  Minton.  The 
gas-fittings  were  by  Mr.  Dodson,  the  carving  by 
Mr.  George  Frampton,  the  hot- water  pipes,  &c., 
by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.  The  seats  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  are  of  deal,  varnished,  those  in  the 
chancel  being  of  pitch-pine.  The  pulpit  is 
carved  and  of  Caen  stone.  The  roof  is  open  and 
boarded  throughout.  The  chnrch  furniture  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Co.,  of  Lambeth. 
The  cost  of  the  church  has  been  only  some 
5,0001.  Mr.  Humphreys  acted  as  foreman  of 
the  works.  St.  Andrew’s  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  network  of  railways,  and  the  congregation  is 
largely  composed  of  railway  men.  Mr.  John 
Deacon,  of  Putney,  gave  the  site. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Belfast.  —  Sandy  Row  Methodist  Church, 
Belfast,  was  opened  for  service  on  the  28th  ult. 
The  church,  which  in  design  exhibits  a  simple 
treatment  of  the  Early  English  style,  is  built  in 
Belfast  red  perforated  brickwork,  with  dressings 
of  red  freestone  to  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
faces  the  end  of  McAdam-street,  the  principal 
gable  being  so  arranged  as  to  show  in  Sandy- 
row.  This  facade  has  a  bold  triplet  window  in 
the  centre,  with  single  windows  in  the  recesses 
between  the  buttresses.  The  entrance  door¬ 
ways  open  into  the  vestibule,  and  have  splayed 
8tone  jambs  with  moulded  arches,  having  label 
and  hood  mouldings,  with  foliated  terminals. 
The  interior  of  the  new  church  is  68  ft.  long  by 
42  ft.  wide,  with  galleries  at  sides  and  one  end. 
The  arched  recess  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit  is 
arcaded  in  pitch  pine.  The  seats  and  jmlpit, 
gallery  front,  and  other  joiners’  work,  are  of 
pitch-pine,  with  panels  of  Quebec  pine,  and 
mouldings  of  deep-coloured  wood.  The  heating 
is  effected  by  Musgrave’s  small-bore  tube 
apparatus.  The  church  affords  sitting  accom¬ 
modation  for  650  adults.  The  cost  of  church, 
schools,  and  ground  is  3,500Z.  The  contract  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Hucheson  Keith  from  the 


designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
James  J.  Phillips,  architect,  Arthur-street, 
Belfast. 

South  Elmsall,  near  Doncaster. — The  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  South  Elmsall  was  opened 
on  the  25th  ult.  The  buildings  comprise  a  chapel  r 
58  ft.  by  33  ft.,  with  vestries  in  the  rear,  and 
are  of  Elland  flag  stone.  The  tracery  to  th& 
windows  and  other  dressings  are  of  Horsforth 
sandstone.  The  tower,  with  spire,  rises  to- 
90  ft.  in  height.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
pitch  pine  and  English  oak.  The  communion 
table  and  chairs  are  of  carved  wainscot  oak. 
The  gasfittings  are  of  hammered  iron  and 
polished  brass  by  Messrs.  Dutton  &  Powers,  of 
Manchester.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
400  persons ;  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of  site,  has 
been  1,6002.  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  has 
been  the  architect,  but  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  personal  superintendence- 
of  Mr.  T.  Butler- Wilson,  who  has  recently 
ucceeded  to  his  father’s  practice. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Junk  22. 

By  Debbxhah,  Tbwsox,  &  Co. 

Whitechapel,  High-street — Freehold  ground-rents 

of  762.,  reversion  in  28  years  . £3  lOO* 1 2 

Eastchoap— Freehold  ground-rent  of  1,2201.  reverl 

sion  in  79  years .  31, 700- 

Great  Tower-street— Freehold  ground- rent  of  3002., 

reversion  in  49  years  .  9  300 

Whitechapel,  High-street— A  plot  of  freehold  land!  ’ 

1,350  ft . . . *  1  3fl<> 

71,  145,  and  146.  High-street,  freehold . 11*050 

Aldgato— 27,  nigh-street,  freehold  .  1,420 

Cheapside-  66,  Queen  street,  freehold .  12*075 

Eastcheap-46,  Fish-street-hill,  freehold .  6^003 

By  T.  Champness. 

Romford,  White  Hart-lane— Four  freehold  cottages  460 
Hornchurch  —  Four  freehold  cottages,  and 

2a.  lr.  14p .  490 

Barking,  Ripple-lane  —  An  enclosure  of  land, 

21a.  3r.  31p.  freehold  .  1  060 

An  enclosure  of  land,  50a.  2r.  29p.,  freehold  ......  3|lOO 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Coopbb. 

Shoe-lane — 10  to  14,  Robin  Hood-court,  Freehold...  3,000 
By  J.  Dawsox  &  Sox. 

Pimlico— 37,  38,  and  39,  Pulford-street,  33  years, 

ground-rent  27 1.  7s .  500 

Clapham—  9and  11,  Turrett-grove,  85  years,  ground- 

rent  llL  10s . . . . .  670 

Battersea — 68,  St.  Philip-street,  72  years,  ground- 

rent  6 1 .  270 

13,  Stanley-street,  71  years,  ground-rent  51. 13s.  4d.  250 

Lambeth — 34,  Renfrew-road,  40  years,  ground-rent 

11,  Lougliboroogh-street,  19  years,  ground-rent  31.  210 

By  J.  McLachlan  &  Sox. 

Balham — 80  and  84,  Sistova-road,  92  years,  ground- 

rent  142.  14s .  830* 

94,  Endlesham-road,  96  years,  ground-rent  71 .  330 

H.  J.  E.  Bbake. 

Liphook,  Hants — An  enclosure  of  freehold  land, 

16a.  Or.  4p .  430 

Juxb  23. 

By  A.  Bichabds. 

Tottenham — 4  and  8,  Totteuham-terrace,  6  years, 

ground-rent  102. 10s .  115. 

11  and  12,  Percy  Villas,  66  years,  ground-rent 

42.  10s .  365. 

By  Thubgood  &  Mabtix. 

Islington — 14,  Hanover-street,  freehold .  760 

23,  Gerrard-street,  48  years,  ground-rent  62 .  660 

E.  F.  Gwynxe. 

Forest  Gate,  Earlham-grove — The  freehold  house, 

“Lynncroft" .  2,2CO 

Camden-road — 133,  King’s-road,  38  years,  ground- 

rent  72 .  645 

By  H.  J.  Kibk. 

Camden  Town— 69,  Arlington-road,  freehold .  1,100 

By  T.  B.  Westacoit. 

Kentish  Town — 33,  Malden  -  crescent,  81  years, 

ground-rent  92.  10s .  645 

75,  Castle-road,  76  years,  ground-rent  42.  10s’. .  605 

By  M.  Liell. 

Mile  End — 17,  Lichfield-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  32.  6s .  385 

North  Bow — 156,  Armagh-road,  freehold .  255 

By  W.  H.  Moobe. 

Fitzroy- square — 14,  Charlotte-street,  freehold  .  1,650> 

Kentish  Town — 125,  Leighton  -  road,  55  years, 

ground-reut  62.  6s .  403 

By  Debexham,  Tewsox,  &  Co. 

Bexley,  Kent — Three  houses,  ten  cottages,  and  an 

orchard,  2a.  lr.  15p.,  freehold .  2,000- 

Tottenham  Court-road— Ground-rent  of  142.  ayear, 

reversion  in  24  years  .  860 

Ground-rent  of  412.,  a  year,  reversion  in  24  years  2,550 

Ground-rent  302.  a  year,  reversion  in  35  years .  1,230 

Ground-rent  of  832.  a  year,  reversion  in  82  years  2,810- 
Ground-rent  of  55 2.  a  year  for  41  years,  and  902. 

for  45  years  .  1,550 

Ground-rent  of  245 2.  a  year,  reversion  in  87  years  8,195 
By  Hards,  Vai'Ciiax,  A  Jexkinson. 

Pentonville-road  No.  20,  freehold .  1,703 

Kit  ham  —  The  freehold  residence  called  “The 

Woodlands” .  1,010 

“  Woodland  Cottage,”  freehold  .  280- 

Farnborough,  Lock's  Bottom— Freehold  orchard, 

la.  2r.  9p .  325 

Jcnb  24. 

By  A.  Savill  &  Sox. 

Stratford— 2  to  10  oven,  Angel-lane,  and  1  to  7, 

Wilton 's-road,  freehold .  1,650 

12  to  40  even,  Angel-lane,  freehold .  3,030- 

By  Fulled,  Hobset,  Soxs,  &  Cassell. 

Lewes,  8ussex— “  The  Viper"  Store,  with  wharf  and 

yard,  freehold  .  1,200- 
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Waters  4  Rawlencf.. 

Hants,  Waybill  —  “  Penton  Lodge,’’  and 

84a.  Or.  20p . '•••  £12,600 

By  Maddox  &  Son. 

Pimlico— 129,  Lupus-Btreet,  23  years,  ground-rent 


122. 


1,430 


1,410 


1,275 


Baker-street—  81,  Crawford -street,  23  years,  ground- 

rent  212 . 

Edgeware-road — A  profit  rental  of  2562.  a  year,  term 

10  years  . 

June  25. 

By  Hussey,  Walcott,  &  Blackford. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill— Ground-rents  of622. 10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  81  years  . 

By  Nobton,  Tbist,  Watsey,  &  Co. 

Riohmond  Hill— 6,  Downe  Terrace,  freehold  .  1,6' 0 

By  Fabebrothbb,  Bllis,  Clark,  4  Co. 

East  Ham — Freehold  land,  4a.  3r.  23p .  1,800 

Dorset-square — Ground-rent  of  312.  10s.  a  year, 

term  24  years .  410 

By  Newbon  4  Harding. 

Camden -road— 61,  Hilldrop-crescent,  ground-rent 

10s.,  65  years .  859 

Kingsland— 104,  106,  and  108,  8outhgate-road,  34 

years,  ground-rent  102 .  1,160 

Islington— 6,  Rheidol-road,  31  years,  ground-rent  52.  370 

Stoke  NewiDgton— 19  and  21,  Chisholm-road,  89 

years,  ground-rent  122 . 675 

Dalston— 115  and  117,  Forest-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  172 .  880 

Islington— 55  and  56,  Colebrooke-row,  freehold .  2,565 

8t.  Marylebone— Ground-rents  of  422.  a  year,  term 

36  years  .  880 

Ground  rents  of  772.  a  year,  term  36  years  .  1,130 

By  C.  C.  4  T.  Moobb. 

Mile  End— 1,  St.  Thomas-road,  65  years,  ground- 

rent,  32. 15s.  6d . 308 

Dunk-street,  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  the  “  Old 

Cheshire  Cheese  ”  .  140 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Brixtou— 193  to  199  odd,  Shakespeare-road,  69  years, 

ground-rent  252 .  1.225 

Borough — 91,  Long-lane,  freehold  .  760 

Bermondsey— 148  to  154  even,  Rolls-road,  67  years, 

ground-rent  182 .  060 

Rotherhithe— 29  to  35,  Corbetts-lane,  96  years, 

ground-rents  272.  10s .  1,200 

June  26. 

By  Bakbr  4  Son. 

Sunbury,  near— An  enclosure  of  freehold  land, 

32a.  3r.  15p .  3.9C0 

New  Burlington-street,  No.  1— Profit  rental,  4902., 

term  18  years .  1.400 

By  R.  Reid. 

Notting  Hill— 1  and  2,  Pamber-street,  79  years, 

ground-rent  132 .  455 

Camden  Town— 85,  York-road,  75  years,  ground- 

rent,  62.  IPs .  380 

Mile  End— 34  and  43,  Harford-street,  31  years, 

ground-rent  52.  10s .  375 

Homsey-road— 17,  Wray-crescent,  93  years,  ground- 

rent  82 .  435 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  4. 

St.  Paul’s  Eccl  etiological  Society.— Visit  to  Chichester 
Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A. 
Train  from  Victoria  at  10.30  a.m. 

Monday,  July  6. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association.— Mr.  J .  H.  Heathman, 
■on  “  Measures  for  Protection  against  Fire.”  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  July  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  —  Anniversary 
Meeting  at  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street. 

"by  Professor  Corfield  ““  “ -  1,7  °  - 

Roman  Cities."  3  p.i 


,  —Address 

“The  Water  Supply  of  Ancient 


RsccIImua. 


A  new  Hall  and  Sunday  School-rooms 

have  been  decided  upon  in  connexion  with 
the  North  Leith  parish  church.  An  eligible 
site  has  been  secured,  stretching  between 
Great  Wellington  -  street  and  Allan  -  street, 
off  the  Ferry-road ;  and,  as  the  result  of 
limited  competition,  designs  by  Mr.  Hippolyte 
J.  Blanc,  architect,  Edinburgh,  have  been 
unanimously  selected  by  the  committee.  The 
scheme  comprises  a  large  hall,  in  which  eighty 
classes  are  accommodated,  and  so  arranged  that 
■when  required  the  hall  can  be  seated  for  an 
audience  of  900  persons  comfortably,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  platform  accommodation.  There  are 
also  infants’  class-room,  accommodating  150; 
■committee-room,  kitchen,  furnace-room,  three 
separate  rooms  for  advanced  classes,  capable  of 
being  opened  out  to  form  one  apartment; 
teachers’  room,  and  caretaker’s  dwelling.  The 
works  are  to  be  proceeded  with  so  soon  as 
tenders  are  obtained,  the  limit  of  expenditure 
proposed  by  the  committee  for  the  whole  works 
being  under  3,0002. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 

The  ninth  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
will  be  held  in  the  lecture  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Albemarle-street,  on  Thursday  next, 
July  9th,  at  three  p.m.  The  chair  will  be  taken 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  An  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A., 
M.D.,  entitled  “  The  Water  Supply  of  Ancient 
Roman  Cities,”  and  the  medals  and  certificates 
awarded  to  the  successful  exhibitors  at  the 
Exhibition  held  at  Dublin  in  1884  will  be 
presented. 


Hew  Fountain,  Henley-on-Thames. — 

The  visitors  to  the  Regatta,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  with  some  degree  of  fami¬ 
liarity  upon  the  obelisk  and  pump  which,  for 
want  of  something  more  graceful,  have  for 
many  a  long  year  been  the  principal  objects  of 
attraction  in  the  Market-place,  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  their  last  visit.  The  obelisk  has  been 
relegated  to  a  suburb  of  the  town,  and  the 
pump  removed.  A  handsome  fountain  has 
been  erected  in  their  place.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  transformation  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  inscription  engraved  on  a 
granite  panel  : — “  In  memory  of  Greville  Philli- 
more,  M.A.,  for  sixteen  years  rector  of  Henley- 
on-Thames  :  this  Fountain  was  presented  to  the 
town,  June,  1885,  by  his  family  and  friends.” 
The  deceased  rector  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  and  to  him  Henley  is 
indebted  for  its  schools,  its  school  of  art, 
nurBing-home,  invalid’s  kitchen,  parochial  hall, 
and  other  useful  institutions.  The  design  of 
the  fountain  is  Gothic.  The  materials  are 
granite  and  Ketton  stone.  At  each  of  the  four 
angles  is  a  globular  lamp,  by  Hodge,  of  Hatton- 
garden.  The  steps,  foundation,  and  plumb  are 
by  Mr.  Clements,  of  Henley  ;  the  fountain 
itself  being  the  work  of  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of 
Finchley  New-road,  Hampstead. 

Patent  Postage-stamp  Affixer. — We  have 
had  submitted  to  our  notice  a  machine  for 
affixing  postage-stamps,  which  has  been  in¬ 
vented  and  patented  by  Mdlle.  Victoria  de 
Bunsen.  By  its  use  the  injurious  habit  of 
wetting  with  the  tongue  the  stamps  and  flap  of 
the  envelope  is  obviated,  and  as  it  is  stated  that 
100  stamps  can  be  affixed  in  five  minuteB  by  an 
experienced  person  with  this  machine,  it  is 
apparent  that  by  its  use  a  vast  waste  of  time 
will  be  avoided  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  stamps  in  any  considerable  number.  Not 
the  least  merit  of  the  apparatus  is  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  the  absence  of  complicated  move¬ 
ments  in  its  employment.  It  is  exhibited  in 
the  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  where 
it  may  bo  inspected  by  those  interested  in  such 
an  appliance. — Lancet. 

A  Recreation-Ground  for  Oldbury. — On 

Saturday  last  a  public  recreation-ground  was 
formally  opened  for  the  nse  of  the  people  of 
Oldbury  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance.  The  ground  is 
about  two  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  the  Low 
Town  district,  between  the  new  railway  em¬ 
bankment  and  Lodge-street.  It  has  been  fenced 
and  planted  with  a  number  of  shrubs  and 
flowers,  while  the  centre  is  laid  with  grass. 
The  whole  of  the  expense  has  been  borne  by 
Messrs.  Chance  Bros.,  of  the  alkali  works,  and 
the  planting  and  laying  out  of  the  ground  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
A.  M.  Chance.  The  firm  propose  retaining 
control  of  the  ground  for  the  present,  but  it 
will  no  doubt  ultimately  be  made  over  to  the 
Local  Board  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in 
perpetuity. 

The  Duke  of  Albany’s  Sarcophagus. — 

A  handsomely-sculptured  sarcophagus  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  Albert  Chapel,  Windsor,  in 
which  are  re-entombed  the  remains  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany.  It  is  placed  on  the  marble 
mosaic  floor,  midway  between  the  west  entrance 
doorway  and  the  tomb  of  the  late  Prince  Con¬ 
sort.  The  work  is  executed  in  statuary  marble. 
The  recumbent  figure  in  plaster  is  temporarily 
placed  on  top  awaiting  the  figure  in  marble, 
which  is  far  advanced  towards  completion. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  R.A.,  is  the  sculptor ; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  is  the  architect;  and 
the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Terry. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— The 

third  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Club  was 
held  at  the  Rooms,  9,  Cook-street,  on  the  29th 
June,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dawson  in  the  chair.  There  was 
a  large  attendance.  The  paper  for  the  evening 
was  read  by  Mr.  James  B.  Hikins,  the  subject 
being  “  Terra-cotta.”  A  well-sustained  discus¬ 
sion  ensued,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
R.  Holt,  C.  J.  Anderson,  E.  Rathbone,  J.  W. 
Blakey,  and  others  joined.  It  was  announced 
that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  J uly 
13th,  when  Mr.  Joseph  H.  McGovern  (visitor) 
would  read  a  paper  on  “  Valuations.” 


The  New  London  Pavilion  Music 
Hall,  Coventry-street,  is  making  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  R.  J. 
Worley,  of  Cannon-street,  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  being  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Saunders. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  of 
Pimlico.  Portland  stone  is  being  used  up  to 
first-floor  level ;  for  all  above  that,  Bath  stone, 
from  the  Westwood  Ground  Quarries,  is  adopted. 
Since  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  six  weeks 
ago,  about  30,000  feet  cube  of  stone  have  been 
got  from  the  quarries,  sent  in,  prepared,  and 
delivered  to  the  building,  and  fixed  at  the  rate 
of  7  ft.  per  week  taken  all  round  the  building, 
i.e.,  the  building  has  grown  over  42  ft.  high 
in  six  weeks.  The  contractors  to  do  this  have 
kept  a  large  staff  of  men  employed  day  and 
night.  Their  steam  -  saws  have  been  going 
constantly,  in  addition  to  about  twenty  hand 
sawyers,  in  order  to  get  the  stone  sawn  ready 
for  the  men  to  work.  The  cost  of  converting 
has  been  considerably  lessened,  and  the  rate 
of  fixing  greatly  assisted  by  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  Westwood  stone,  each  block  of 
which  ran  throughout  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  deep 
in  bed,  and  averaged  over  60  ft.  per  block. 
The  electric  light  is  being  used  with  great 
success  at  night. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the  Late  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.— On  the  26th  ult.  a  meeting  of  the 
Bishop  Wordsworth  Memorial  Committee  was 
held  in  the  Cathedral  Vestry,  Lincoln,  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  in  the  chair.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  general  design 
and  arrangement  of  the  memorial,  which  is  to 
consist  of  a  recumbent  effigy  of  the  deceased 
bishop  beneath  a  lofty  and  elaborate  canopy, 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Bodley  &  Garner.  The  selection  of  the  sculptor 
of  the  effigy  will  rest  with  the  general  body  of 
subscribers.  Certain  names  were  suggested  for 
consideration.  A  snb-committee  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  design. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.— The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  announce 
that  in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  excited 
by  the  Exhibition  of  Persian  and  Arab  Art,  they 
have  arranged  that  the  collection  shall  remain 
on  view  until  Saturday,  11th  of  J  uly,  after  which 
date  it  will  be  closed. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

£.  8.  d.  £.  e. 

. ton  0  10  0  7  10 

.  ..  load  11  10  0  15  10 

ft.  cube  0  2  6  0  2 


Newport  (Mon.).— St.  Woolo’s  Church  has, 
through  the  liberality  of  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  been  presented  with  a  handsomely- 
carved  oak  pulpit,  with  prayer-desk  and  seat  to 
correspond,  the  whole  having  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  of  Birmingham  and 
London. 


TIMBER. 

Greenhcart,  11. G . 

Teak,  K.I.  . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . 

Ash,  Canada  . 

Bitch  „  . 

Elm  ,.  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  4c . 

Oak  ,,  . 

Canada  . 

Pine  „  red  . 

„  yellow  ... 

Lath,  Dantsic  . fathom 

St.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Riga . 

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  1st.,  std.  100 

„  4th  and  3rd  . 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  ycl . 

2nd  . 

,,  white  . 

Swedish . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

„  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  4c . 

Spruce  1st  . 

„  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  4c . 

Battens,  all  kinds .  . 

Flooring  Poards,  sq.  1  in.— 

pared,  first  . . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  4c . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

8t.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

Rose,  Rio  . . 

Bahia . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 

METALS. 

Copper  — 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

,,  India . 

Australian,  fine  cash . 

ChUi,  bars  „  . 

Iron  — Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  „  in  Wales  . 

„  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  . . 

Nad  rods  . . 


3  0  0  4  10  0 


3  0  0  6  0  0 
6  0  0  7  0  0 
3  0  0  4  0  0 


6  0  0  7  0  0 

log  3  0  0  4  10  0 

8  0  0  9  0  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

7  0  0  8  10  0 

10  0  0  16  10  0 

7  10  0  9  16  0 

7  10  0  11  10  0 

7  0  0  17  0  0 

8  10  0  19  0  0 

18  0  0  32  10  0 

12  0  0  18  10  0 

7  0  0  10  10  O 

9  0  0  12  0  0 


4  0  0  13  0  0 
0  9  0  0  13  O 


.foot  0  0  31  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  4 

...0  0  3  0  0  3* 

0  0  4*  0  0  6* 

0  0  6*  0  0  6* 


ton  7  0  0  17  0  " 

7  0  0  16  0  O 

It.  0  0  8  0  1  0 

.  0  0  8  1  3  0 

.  0  0  4  0  0  5 


ton  47  10  0  48  10  0 

43  10  0  49  O  0 

65  10  0  56  0  0 

62  10  0  63  0  0 

.  64  10  0  66  O  0 

.  44  7  6  44  15  0 

.ton  2  0  9  0  0 

.  5  0  0  6  7  6 

l  12  6  4  17  6 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

.  7  10  0  9  0  0 

7  0  0  3  0  0 

.  6  0  0  7  0  0 
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METALS  ( continued ).  £.  s.  d. 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  0  0  4$ 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish .  11  10  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  11  17  0 

Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  13  10  0 

Ordinary  brands  .  13  6  0 

Tin- 

Straits  .  94  10  0 

Australian  .  94  10  0 

English  ingots .  95  0  0 

Tinplatbs — 

1C  coke  . box  13  6  0 

IX  ditto  .  21  0  0 

1C  charcoal .  17  0  0 

IXditt)  .  26  0  9 


£.  s.  d. 
0  0  4J 


OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

Linseed  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale... 

Cottonseed,  refined  ...... 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

,,  Refined  ... 
Tchpbntine  - 

American,  in  cks . 

Tab- -Stockholm . 

Archangel . 


.  3)  0  0  0  0  0 

. .  26  10  0  0  0  0 

.  21  10  0  21  17  6 

.  26  0  0  0  0  0 

. .  24  0  0  24  6  0 

.  21  10  0  23  0  0 

.  25  0  0  45  0  0 

.  7  0  0  10  0  0 

. .  8  0  0  15  0  0 

...owt.  28  3  0  28  6  0 

....brl.  22  0  0  22  6  0 

.  14  0  0  14  6  0 


CONTRACTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


Outside  Repairs,  Paint  ing,  Ac.,  Bow  . 

Paving  Works . 

Erection  of  Timber  Framing,  Rosherville  . 

Works  at  Infirmary  Buildings,  Ac . 

Iron  Cylinders,  Ac.,  aud  Repairs  to  Pipes  .  .. 

Painting  Barracks,  Ac . 

Wrought -Iron  Foot  Bridges  . . 

Alterations,  Ac.,  Walsall  County  Court . 

Erection  of  a  Skittle  Alley . ’ . 

Officer's  House,  Cottages,  Ac . 

Painting  Barracks  (Oxford  and  Reading)  . 

Paving  Works . 

Sewerage  Works,  Henley-on-Thames  . 

Kerbing,  Tar-Paving,  Ac.,  Works  . 

Paintmg  Buildings  . 

Water  Tower  . 

Wrought-Iron  Water  Tanks,  Fire  Mains,  Ac, 

Roads,  Sewers,  Ac.,  Upper  Norwool  . 

Water  and  Sewerage  Works  . 

Brick,  Ac.,  Sewers,  Pumping  Station,  Ac . 

Painting  and  Repairs  . 

Repairing,  Ac.,  Footpaths,  8outhwark  Park.. 

Erection  of  Villa,  Claygats,  8urrey . 

Enlargement  and  Alterations . 


City  of  London  Union 
St.  Luke’s  Vestry  . 

St.  Saviour's  Union . 

do. 

War  Department . 

Kingstou-on-Thms  Cor. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 

Clapton  Park  Club  . 

Admiralty  . 

War  Department . 

Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell . 

Henley-on-Thmes  U.8. A. 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 

War  Department  . 

Rrookw’d  Lunatic  Asylm 
do. 

Beulah  Park  Estate  ... 
Erpingbam  R.  8.  A.  ... 
Wimbledon  Local  Brd 
Guardians  Milo  End 

Old  Town . 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

Fee  Farm  Estate . 

St.  Mary  National 
Schools,  Gt.  Ilford... 


Architect,  Surveyor,  o 
Engineer. 


Official  . 

do. 

W.  Blackbourn... 

Jarvis  A  Son . 

do. 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I.  Shone . 

Official  . 

do. 

Sir  F.  Bramwell 
do. 

W.  N.  Dunn . 

E.  Easton  A  Co. 
Official  . 

J.  M.  Knight  ... 

Official  . 

W.  J.  N.  Tomlim 

C.  J.  Dawson  ... 


July  4th 
July  8th 


do. 

July  ICth 


July  11th 

July  13th 
do. 

July  14th 
July  15th 
July  16th 
do. 
do. 

July  18  th 
July  21st 

J  uly  23rd 
J  uly  ,28th 
Not  stated 

do. 


TENDERS. 


For  new  schools,  High-street, 
8chool  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 

M.  Palmer  A  Co.  . 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood  . 

Perry  A  Co . 

Kirk  A  Randall  . 

H.  L.  Holloway  . . 

W.  Shurmur . 

J.  R.  Hunt . 

J.  Grover  A  Son . 

Patman  A  Fotheringham . 

J.  Shepherd  . 

E.  C.  Howell  A  Son  . 

T.  Boyce  . 

8.  J.  Jerrard  . 

C.  Wall . 

W.  Downs . 

C.  Cox  . 

J.  Holloway . 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

T.  Oldrey . 

J.  J.  Croaker  . 

M.  Gentry . 

H.  Hart  ' . 

Lathey  Bros . 

W.  Brass  A  Son . 

Wall  Bros . 

Atherton  A  Latta  . 


Shadwell,  for  the  London 
architect : — 

. £21,634  0  0 

.  20,947  0  0 

.  19,433  0  0 

. .  18,848  0  0 

.  18,743  0  0 

.  18,630  0  0 

.  18,109  0  0 

.  18,031  0  0 

.  17,837  0  0 

.  17,812  0  0 

. .  17,768  0  0 

.  17,634  0  0 

.  17,490  0  0 

.  17,449  0  0 

.  17,444  0  0 

.  17,356  0  0 

.  17,354  0  0 

.  17,033  0  0 

.  17,000  0  0 

.  16,403  0  0 

.  16,273  0  0 

.  10,053  0  0 

.  16,710  0  0 

.  16,654  0  0 

.  15,518  0  0 

.  15,100  0  0 


For  new  schools,  Detmold-road,  Clapton,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect: — 


Patman  A  Fotheringham..... 
Larter  . 

. £10,770 

.  10,740 

T.  Boyce’  . 

.  10,370 

Lathey  Bros . 

.  10,228 

J.  Grover  A  8on . 

.  9,998 

Scrivener  A  Co.  . . 

.  9,977 

K.  A  F.  J.  Wood . 

C.  Cox  . 

W.  Shurmnr  . 

.  9,891 

.  9,880 

.  9,792 

E.  C.  Howell  A  Son . 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

Atherton  A  Latta  . 

J.  Holloway . 

.  9,721 

.  9,70) 

.  9,650 

.  9,490 

For  enlargement  of  schools,  Burrage-groye,  Plumstead» 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  T,  J.  Bailey,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Atherton  A  Latta  . £5,716  0  0 

Kirk  A  Bandall .  6,141  0  0 

J.  Johnson .  4,930  0  0 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood  .  4,893  0  0 

E.  C.  H  .well  A  Son  . 4,874  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  . .  ...  4,809  0  0 

W.  Scrivener . 4,848  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  4,833  0  0 

Stimpson  A  Co .  4,810  0  0 

Wall  Bros . 1,800  0  0 

8.  J.  Jerrard  .  4,793  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway .  4,799  0  0 

W .  Lonergan .  4,092  0  0 

W.  Tongue .  4,050  0  0 


For  constructing  18-in.  pipe  sewer,  building  manholes, 
gullies,  ventilating. shafts,  Ac.,  at  Lordship-lane,  Dulwich, 
for  the  Camberwell  Vestry.  Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds,  sur¬ 
veyor: — 

Neavo . £1,447  0  0 

Mears  .  1,3(  0  0  0 

Harris .  1,225  0  0 

Cooke  A  Co .  1,200  0  0 

Woodham  A  Fry  .  1,1  49  0  0 

Hare .  1,06)  0  0 

Saunders .  1,050  0  0 

Catley .  1,050  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  South-street,  Green¬ 
wich,  for  Mr.  J.  Needham.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hunt,  iun.,  archi¬ 
tect  :  — 

Redman  . £987  0  0 

Hubble  A  Trott  .  970  0  0 

Robson  .  900  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway  .  90)  0  0 

Wire  .  790  0  0 

Leng  (accepted)  .  776  0  0 


For  alterations  to  tho  Mission  Rooms,  Rendlcsham-road, 
8toko  Newington.  Mr.  W.  Bradboar,  architect  ;  — 

Dove  Bros . £750  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  549  0  0 

Rowlandson  . 445  0  0 

Steel  Bros .  425  0  0 


For  warchcnse,  Short-street,  Hoxton,  for  Mr.  J.  Amo. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect ;  — 

R.  Marr . £703  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  .  749  0  0 

Roome .  717  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  707  0  0 

J.Aoley . ’ .  706  0  0 

8teel  Bros .  071  n  O 

W.  Pringle . 

Goodall  . 


610  0  0 


For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  houses,  Aske-street  and  Fanshawe- 
etreet,  Hoxton.  Mr.  H.  A.  Lewcock,  architect : — 

J.  Anley . £420  0  0 

R.  Marr  .  316  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  .  295  0  0 

W.  Pringle .  295  0  0 

Roome .  290  0  O 

W.  Shurmur .  172  0  0 

8teel  Bros .  165  0  0 


For  new  offices,  Ac.,  in  Ship  Tavern-passage,  Leaden- 
hall-market,  E.C.  Mr.  E.  B.  1’Anson,  architect : — 

W.  Shurmur  . £11,970  0  0 

G.  9baw  .  11,769  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  11,254  0  0 

Adamson  A  Son  .  11,031  0  0 

W.  Brass  A  Son  .  11, CO)  0  0 

J.  Mortcr  .  10,996  0  0 

J.  Woodward  .  10,908  0  0 

Colls  A  Son  .  10,90)  0  0 

J  .  Grover  A  Son .  10,746  0  0 

Rider  A  Son  ..  .  10,416  0  0 


For  two  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings  at  Dover,  for  the 
Dover  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company.  Messrs.  Street  A 
Scholefield,  architects,  4,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria- 
street  :  — 

Howell  A  Son,  Lambeth  . £8,895  0  0 

Lewis  A  Chandler,  Dover  .  8,8)0  0  0 

J.  J.  Wise,  Deal  .  8,200  0  0 

L.  Seager,  Sittingbourne  .  8,120  0  0 

H,  Stiff,  Dover .  7,697  0  0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover .  7,992  0  0 

G.  U.  Denue  A  Son,  Deal  (accepted)  7,983  0  0 


For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  All 
Saints’  Church,  Eunismore-gardens,  Knightsbridge,  for 
tho  committee.  Messrs.  T.  L.  Banks  A  Townsend,  archi¬ 
tects,  Fiusbury -circus.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Sargcant, 
4,  H  olden  •  terraco  : — 


I. ascelles  A  Co 

Lucas  A  Sons  . 

Greenwood  . . . 

J.  Morter . 

T)ove  Bros . 

H  igg9  A  Hill . 

Bywaters  . 

C.  Reading  . 

Colls  A  Sons . 

Patman  A  Fotheringham 
J.  T.  Chappell  * .  9^321 

*  Accepted  for  portion  of  the  works. 


0  0 
0  0 


9,692  0 
9,614  0 
9,687  0 
9,475  0 
9,460  0 


For  alterations  at  Collins's  Music  Hail,  Islington,  for 
Mr.  Herbert  Sprake.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect, 
432,  8trand.  Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Anley  . £5,867  0  0 

Green  .  6,767  0  0 

Shurmnr .  6,760  0  0 

Kirk  A  Randall .  5,750  0  0 

Morter... .  5,290  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  (accepted)  .  5,170  0  0 


For  the  rebuilding  of  business  premises,  Westminster. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Aubrey,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Heury 
Lovegrove 

Colls  A  Son . £2,510  0  0 

Whitlock  .  2,478  12  0 

Mucey  A  Sons  .  2  379  0  0 

Scott' .  2,367  0  0 

Faulkner .  2,340  0  O 

Shurmur . 2,250  0  0 

Holliday  A  Greenwood  .  2,130  0  0 

Mayle  A  Son  .  2,125  0  0 

Downs  .  2,068  0  0 

Smith  A  8ons .  2,059  0  0 

Prestige  A  Co .  1,987  0  0 

T.  I..  Green .  1,828  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  ten  villa  residences  at  Wood-green. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  26,  Budge  row  :— 

Donne .  £12,100  0  0 

Goad  . 11,295  0  0 

Shepperd  .  10,705  0  0 

Tarrant  . 9,750  0  0 

Gibbons .  9,68)  0  0 

Toiler .  9,495  0  0 

Adams  .  9,468  0  0 

Hickinbotham .  9,050  0  0 

8mith  A  Son .  8,787  0  0 

G.  A  J.  Green . . .  8,695  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  business  premises  at  Peckham. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : —  Old 

Materials. 

C.  Goad  . £2,298  £10 

G.  Barker  . 2,149  10 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood  .  2,121  — 

Stiling .  2,103  — 

Balaam  Bros .  2,100  30 

G.  A  J.  Green  .  2,036  20 

8.  Scott  .  2,030  35 

Tarrant  A  Son  . 1,995  — 


For  the  erection  of  residences  at  Great  Grimsby,  for 
Mr.  Alderman  Smethurst,  J.P.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  :  — 

Thompson  A  Son  . £2,488  0  0 

Snxwden .  2,430  0  0 

Willows  A  Roebuck .  2,418  0  0 

Guy  .  2,330  0  0 

Chapman .  2,323  0  0 

Smith  (accepted)  .  2,240  0  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Prince 
Public  House,  Dalling-road,  Hammersmith. 
Cruwys,  architect : — 

Chamberlain  Bros . £745 

Roberts  (too  late)  .  625 

Johnson  .  6C0 

Ried  A  Taylor  .  647 

8tiling  (accepted)  .  489 

Fittings. 

Macey .  307 

8exton .  219 

Stiling  (accepted)  .  157 


For  the  erection  of  a  new  cooler-room  and  store  for  the 
Beeston  Brewery  and  Malting  Company,  Beeston,  Notts. 
Messrs.  Davison,  lnskipp,  A  Mackenzie,  architects,  62, 
Leadenhall-street,  London  : — 

J.  Hodson  A  Son,  Nottingham . £512  0  0 

J.  Budd,  Beeston .  472  7  0 

H.  Vickers,  Northampton  (accepted)  462  2  10 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  129,  Upper-street, 
Islington,  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Meads.  Messrs.  Carritt  A 
Monier-Williams,  architects,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  Bishops, 
gate : — 

Baylis . £451  15  0 

Bradford .  350  0  0 

Riley  Bros,  (accepted)  .  338  0  0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  five  shops  at  the  corner  of 
Mnlpas  and  Brockley  roads,  Brockley.  Mr.  James 
Webster,  architect,  27,  Doughty-street,  Mecklenburg- 
square  : — 

A.  C.  Hoile,  Forest  Hill  . £2,275  0  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  121,  Maida  Vale. 

Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect.  No  quanlitieo 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co . . £1,129  0  0 

Scrivener  A  Co .  1,090  0  0 

Stimpson  A  Co . 1/86  0  0 

Kobertson  .  1,070  0  0 

Mark  .  1,066  0  0 

Green  . .  994  0  0 

Barnett,  Kilburu  .  947  0  0 

J.  Freeman*  .  825  0  0 

•  Delivered  after  other  tenders  opened. 
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For  rebuilding  stabling,  Red  Lion  Yard,  Edgwnre-road. 

Messrs.  C.  Eales  &  Son,  architects 

Mowlem  &  Son  . £3,995  0  0 

Mark  .  3.816  0  0 

Scott .  3,667  0  0 

Sirupson  &  Son .  3,539  0  0 

I'atman  it  Co .  3,495  0  0 

Scrivener .  3,326  0  0 


For  works,  45,  Hill-street,  Berkeley. square.  Messrs. 
C.  Eales  &  Son,  architects  : — 

Homann  &  Son . £858  0  0 

Shaw  . 782  0  0 

Mark  .  763  0  0 

Woodford  .  635  0  0 

Wilkins  &  Kent  .  683  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse.  Ac.,  Clerbenwell-close, 
E  C  ,  for  Mr.  Pye.  Mr.  B.  Fabian  Russell,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Kilby  A  Gay  ford . £1,972  £1,735 

Brass  &  Sou .  6.193  1,773 

Grover  A  Son  .  6,226  1,763 

W.  Smith  .  6.281  1,711 

Woodward  .  6,400  1,720 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood .  5,470  1,837 


For  erecting  new  almshouses  at  Fetcham,  near  Leather- 
head.  Mr.  Creese  Harrison,  architect 

G.  A  W.  Brown  . £913  0  0 

Colls  &  Son  .  888  0  0 

Hards  .  796  0  0 

W.  H.  Batchelar .  789  0  0 


For  repairs  and  additions  to  17,  York  place,  Baker- 
etreet,  for  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  King,  architect 

Pope  . . £580  0  0 

Lamb  .  616  0  0 

Lethby  Rros .  497  0  0 

Petrhey  . .  470  0  0 

Woodford  .  449  0  0 

Schlater .  412  0  0 


Accepted  tenders  for  alterations  and  additions  to  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  Schools,  noly  well  Green,  near  Halifax. 
Mr.  F.  Bartram  Payton,  architect,  Laisteridge  -  road, 
Bradford : — 

Mason,  l(c. 

B.  Edwards,  Holywell-green  . £246  6  0 

J.  Briggs,  Bradford..........’..'. .  124  0  0 

Plumbers,  S(c. 

Haigh  A  Slater,  Bradford .  41  13  6 

Slater. 

T.  Nelson,  Bradford  .  31  0  0 

Plasterer  and  Painter. 

Seth  Collins,  Sowood,  Huddersfield  ...  48  0  0 

Total . £493  18  0 


For  house  and  shop,  corner  of  South-street,  Greenwich, 
for  Mr.  J.  Needham.  Mr.  Hunt,  architect,  469,  New 
Cross-road  .  — 

Redmond  . £987  0  0 

llubblo  A  Trott  .  970  0  0 

Robson  .  960  0  0 

Holloway  .  900  0  0 

Wire  .  790  0  0 

I.aing  .  .  775  0  0 

A.  A  T.  Smith  .  673  0  0 


For  additions  to  varnish  works,  Stratford,  for  Mr.  C.  W. 
Schmidt.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Goodehild  A  Son,  architects,  81, 
Finsbury  Pavement.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

General  Paving, 

Building.  Additional. 

Chessum  . £1,287  £140 

J.  A  Reed  .  1,198  197 

W.  Shormur  .  1,197  163 

J.  Woodward  .  1,195  183 

W.  Gregar  .  1,187  129 

G.  8.  Pritchard  .  1,180  170 

Conder  .  1,160  133 

J.  Grover  A  Son  .  1,116  130 

Thos.  Wontner  Smith  A  Son  1,079  .  120 

For  first  section  of  model  dwellings,  Bermondsey. 
Messrs.  Waring  A  Nicholson,  architects.  Quantities  sup¬ 
plied  : — 

Marsland . £2,855  0  0 

Rider  A  Son  .  2,778  0  0 

Lapthome  A  Co .  2,686  0  0 

W.  A  F.  Croaker .  2,630  0  0 

Ford  A  Sons  (accepted) .  2,488  0  0 

For  enlarging  the  Boys’  School,  Hercules  Buildings, 
Lambeth.  Messrs.  Waring  A  Nicholson,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied 

T.  Rider  A  Son . £1,690  0  0 

Lapthorne  A  Co .  1,637  0  0 

Ford  A  Sons  .  1,53-4  5  0 

W.  A  F.  Croaker  (accepted) .  1,534  0  0 

For  new  malting  and  cellars  at  West  Brighton,  for 
Messrs.  Chapman  A  Co.,  Black  Lion  Brewery.  Mr. 
Arthur  Kinder,  architect,  8uifolk  House,  Lawrence 
Pountney  Hill.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  Howard, 
Martin's-lane 

Punnett  A  Son,  Tunbridge  . £4,825  0  0 

Patchia  A  Son,  Brighton  .  4,740  0  0 

Garratt,  Brighton . 4,720  0  0 

Cheeseman,  Brighton .  4,66)  0  0 

Barnes,  Brighton .  4.044  0  0 

Waterman,  Watford  .  4,567  0  0 

6titf,  Dover* .  4,226  0  0 

*  Accepted,  after  reduction,  at  3,7202. 

For  the  erection  of  station  at  South  Lynn,  ou  the 
Eastern  and  Midlands  Railway  Loop  Line  :  — 

Bardell  Bros.,  Lynn .  . £1,679  0  0 

Dawes,  Lynn .  .  1,631  0  0 

White  A  Broadhnrst,  March .  1,485  0  0 

J.  Leach  A  Son,  Lynn  (accepted)  ...  1,425  0  0 

F..  Wanfood,  Lynn  .  1,4)8  4  10 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  ub  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


letter  shows  a  very  inadequate  comprehension  of  the  subject). — 
A.  W.  R.  8.— A.  G.— II.  E.  T.— H.  D.  W.— W.  E.  M.— C.  K.  S.— 
W.  W.  P.— H  &  Co.— H.  B.— B.  F.— B.  W.  D.  (below  our  mark). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neoessarily  for  publioa- 

i  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


d  communications. 


been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under . -  4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Is.  gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . —  Os.  gd. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

■»*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  bs 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-offloe,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS.  Ao.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent. _ 

RPF.flT  A  T,  — ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
uumu.  xnr.wrq  nr  nnnF.ua  to  msnnNTiN'tlF.  same. 


DAY  mowings. 


8  Advertising  In  “The  B. 
to  the  Office.  46,  Cath 
free  of  charge.  Lett. 


g  in  “The  Builder,  "may  have  Replies  addressed 
'3,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
tuvelopes  are  sent,  together  with  snificient  stamps  to 
jover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  DinEOT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
n  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  ami — 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  anr 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Gorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
CorBham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone. 


THE  CHE LYNCH 
STONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


The  stone  from  these  quarries 
is  known  as  the  “Weather 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
crystalline  nature,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset. 

London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  ad¬ 
dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLE, 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quairy  Owners,  Stone 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB  and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  -  under  -  Ham, 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Ham  Hill  Stone !  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work¬ 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quarry 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Albany 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 

B.  J.  HUB  SON  &  SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con¬ 
necting  Business  Premises. 
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The  Argyll  Ship  Canal, 

A.RRING  direct 
passage  between 
the  open  sea  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  ports  and  har¬ 
bours  of  the  Clyde 
estuary  and  river, 
the  peninsula  of 
Cantire  figures  on 
the  map  as  a  huge 
southerly  disposed  pendant  from  the  West 
Highland  terminations  of  the  Grampian  range. 
*  This  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages, 
j  The  firth  is  thereby  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
I  of  comparatively  quiet  waters,  no  matter  how 
|  the  Atlantic  may  thunder  outside  ;  and  miles 
1  upon  miles  of  sheltered  coast  line,  which  but 
!'  for  Cantire  would  have  been  storm-beaten  and 
I  ironbound,  are  utilised  almost  without  stint 
or  measure  for  purposes  of  watering-place  resort, 
and  yacht  and  pleasure  steamer  sailing.  On 
the  other  hand,  ship  navigation  to  and  from 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  is  habitually  impeded, 
in  the  case  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  the  West 
Highland  trades  and  the  Baltic  or  north  of 
Europe  voyage,  the  southerly  cUtour  at  present 
necessarily  implying  an  added  sixty  miles  at 
least  of  circuitous  navigation.  Besides,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mull  of  Cantire  which 
has  thus  to  he  doubled  is  a  noted  playground 
for  unruly  tideways  and  capricious  fogs, — these, 
separately  or  in  combination,  not  unseldom 
causing  very  serious  delay.  The  peninsula 
of  Cantire  hangs  to  the  main  body  of  Argyll¬ 
shire  at  Tarbert  by  the  merest  tag,* — less  than 
>one  mile  of  width  between  inner  and  outer 
}  seas, — and  the  feeling  has  prevailed  for  a  good 
1  many  centuries  that  this  trilling  oversight  on 
a  the  part  of  nature  ought  to  be  artificially 
j  amended.  Indeed,  in  the  old  time  when  the 
.  “  Isles  ”  were  in  possession  of  the  Macdonalds 
by  Royal  grant  and  treaty,  this  family  ulti- 

Imately  came  to  regard  the  existence  of  an 
isthmus  at  this  point  as  a  grievance  too  great 
to  be  borne. 

1  As  a  part  of  the  mainland,  Cantire  could  not 

I  be  claimed  ;  as  an  island  it  could.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  year  1193,  Macdonald,  the  then 
reigning  Lord  of  the  Isles,  made  Cantire  an 
island  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience 
jat  least,  not  by  the  tedious  and  costly  process 
iof  cutting  a  water  channel,  as  is  now  proposed, 

I  but  by  sailing  his  war  galley  into  West  Loch 
iTarbert,  and  causing  her  to  be  dragged  across 
the  mile  of  neck  with  all  her  canvas  set.  The 
‘  title  thus  acquired  held  its  own  till  the  reign 
of  the  fifth  James,  when  the  whole  of  that 
icountry  fell  into  the  possession  of  an  ancestor 
;of  the  existing  Argyll  family. 


*  See  the  diagram  on  nest  page. 


The  name  “  Tarbert  ”  is  common  to  a 
number  of  similarly  situated  parts  on  the 
west  and  north-west  of  the  Highland  coast¬ 
line,  and  means  simply  the  “  boat- carrying 
place,”  across  which  the  light  craft  of  the 
natives  have  for  ages  been  carried  or  carted, 
towards  the  saving  of  many  miles  of  round¬ 
about  navigation.  The  neck  between  East 
Loch  Tarbert  and  West  Loch  Tarbert  is  not 
only  narrow  in  its  direct  line  from  beach  to 
beach,  but  free  of  hilly  ridge  also,  the  summit 
level  having  an  altitude  above  high-water  mark 
of  56  ft.  6  in.  only.  The  temptation  to  make 
Cantire  really  an  island  has  naturally  existed 
in  strong  force  ever  since  canal-cutting  became 
common  within  the  British  islands,  and  many 
have  been  the  schemes  propounded  towards 
this  end.  In  the  year  1708  a  preliminary  Act 
was  procured  empowering  the  construction  of 
a  harbour  at  East  Loch  Tarbert,  near  to  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  famous  “  portage.” 
The  work  was  carried  out,  and  of  small  scope 
though  it  be,  it  has  done  good  local  service. 
In  1771  James  Watt,  of  steam  power  renown, 
examined  the  isthmus,  and  pronounced  in 
favour  of  a  ship  canal.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  crossing  of  the  general  peninsula  at  a 
point  about  fifteen  miles  further  to  the  north 
became  advocated,  and  the  Crinan  Canal  was  the 
result,  an  affair  which  the  growth  of  steam 
navigation  speedily  put  out  of  date,— limited 
as  it  is  in  draught  of  water,  impeded  by  locks 
of  small  capacity,  and  involving  some  nine 
miles  of  trackage  over  a  works  summit  level  of 
117  ft.  The  Crinan,  well  known  to  tourists, 
has  been  a  convenience  to  one  special  line  of 
coast  steamers,  furnishing,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  water-communication  of  a  kind  be¬ 
tween  the  two  services  of  which  the  “  Royal 
Route  ”  is  composed  ;  but  as  a  channel  fed 
from  uncertain  fresh-water  sources  only,  it  is 
inconveniently  subject  to  casual  interruption 
through  the  effects  of  summer  droughts,  winter 
ice,  sudden  floods,  and  other  causes.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  Telford  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Tarbert  scheme,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  call  for  a  ship  navigation  cut  at 
this  point  would  as  a  matter  of  habit  touch  the 
acute  stage,  subside,  and  go  temporarily  to  sleep 
again.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  problem  was  attacked  with  something  more 
than  the  customary  determination,  and  a  Bill 
for  works  at  a  cost  of  150,000Z.  was  actually 
carried  through  Parliament  in  the  year  1846, 
only  to  be  succeeded,  however,  in  1849  by 
another  Act  sanctioning  an  abandonment  of 
the  enterprise. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  intervening 
thirty-five  years  from  then  till  now,  the  topic 
has  been  one  for  informal  stock  discussion 
Finally,  in  July  of  1882,  an  influential  meeting 
was  held  in  Glasgow,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  pre° 


siding,  when  the  resolution  was  taken  to  form 
a  company  at  once,  and  embark  upon  the 
undertaking  forthwith.  Parliament  was 
applied  to,  and  in  the  following  year,  1883,. 
the  “  Argyll  Ship  Canal  ”  Act  was  duly  passed. 
The  works  thus  sanctioned  have  not  been 
commenced  yet,  hut  the  probability  is  that 
the  lapse  of  1846-9  will  not  now  be  repeated, 
even  should  the  profound  commercial  depres¬ 
sion,— really  the  only  existing  hindrance  to  an 
immediate  commencement  of  operations, — 
prove  more  lingering  in  character  than  is 
anticipated.  All  canal  projects  of  later  times 
which  offer  bond  fide  facilities  to  large  ship 
navigation  have  been  endowed  with  a  powerful 
vitality  by  the  strides  made  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  ship-building  and  in 
the  improved  application  of  steam  propulsion, 
and  this  vitality  is  in  all  likelihood  destined 
to  carry  into  execution  works  compared  to 
which  the  engineering  task  at  Tarbert  must 
rank  as  a  trifle.  From  the  anchorage  ground 
off  Greenock  to  the  waters  of  West  Loch 
Tarbert  the  straight-line  distance  is  twenty-five 
miles  only,  while  by  the  present  sea  route 
round  the  Mull  of  Cantire  it  is  about  120 
miles.  True,  the  net  difference  between  these 
two  distances  cannot  he  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
proposed  new  cut,  because  of  the  somewhat  cir¬ 
cuitous  nature  of  the  navigation  way  between 
Greenock  and  East  Loch  Tarbert,  but  the 
saving  may  at  least  be  set  down  at  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles.  To  this,  however,  must  in 
fairness  be  added,  deliverance  from  the 
capricious  tidal  and  meteorological  moods  of 
the  Mull  of  Cantire,  which  often  render  the 
doubling  of  that  point  a  matter  of  both  risk 
and  delay.  Of  course,  only  a  portion,  and  that 
not  by  any  means  a  conspicuous  portion,  of  the 
entire  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
would  follow  the  new  route.  The  extensive 
north-west  coast  intercourse  by  steam  and  sail¬ 
ing  craft,  now  prosecuted  vid  the  Mull,  would 
be  assured,  as  also  the  Baltic  and  general  North 
of  Europe  trades.  It  would,  to  a  certainty,  be 
largely  used  for  the  passage  of  fishing-boats  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  in  certain  weathers, 
Atlantic  craft  of  all  kinds, '  bound  in  or  out, 
might  take  their  custom  that  way.  A  con¬ 
siderable  exchange  trade  in  coal  and  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  has  for  some  time  existed  and 
still  grows  along  this  line,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  at  the  promoters’  meeting  of  1882, 
was  so  sanguine  of  the  future  of  the  Western 
Islands  under  the  improved  traffic  conditions 
contemplated  as  to  predict  that  these  might 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  dairy  produce  for  the 
London  market,  supplant  the  west  coast  of 
France,  which,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  carried 
off  the  best  prices  there.  From  all  sources  the 
traffic,  according  to  the  promotion  estimate,  is 
set  down  at  close  upon  500,000  tons  annually. 
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yielding,  at  the  rate  of  6d.,  a  revenue  of 

10,000?. 

One  reason  for  hesitation  with  regard  to 
embarking  seriously  on  the  enterprise  of 
cutting  the  Tarbert  neck  by  means  of  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  exclusively,  has  been  a  very 
lively  and  very  general  impression  that  the 
Government  itself  would  sooner  or  later 
undertake  the  work.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
urged  to  do  so  in  1847,  when  famine  raged 
in  the  Highlands,  as  an  instant  means  of 
relief  to  a  suffering  people,  and  with  great 
ultimate  profit  in  prospect  through  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  labour  thus  obtainable.  Probably 
the  sorry  financial  results  of  the  great  Cale¬ 
donian  Canal,  — an  undoubted  engineering 
triumph,  finished  on  Government  money  in 
1822, — had  estranged  the  minds  of  ministers 
from’projects  of  the  kind,  and  naturally  so. 
Expectation  with  regard  to  this  high  quarter 
did  not  die  out  readily,  however,  the  advantage 
of  an  alternative  war- vessel  route  in  and  out  of 
Clyde  watersbeing  deemed  a  strong  inducement; 
but  there  has  been  no  official  movement  in  the 
desired  direction,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 
his  address  at  the  Glasgow  initiatory  meeting 
of  1882,  was  fain  to  declare  that  the  project 
must  henceforth  be  held  as  one  for  private 
enterprise. 

The  isthmus  it  is  proposed  to  cut  is  situated 
rather  over  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Mull  of  Cantire,— at  the  nominal  northern 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  indeed  ;  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Argyleshire  further  to  the  north, — 
though  geographically  considered  but  the 
inner  portion  of  the  same  peninsular  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  narrowed  crossing  of  Crinan 
for  isthmus  proper,— being  separately  known 
as  Knapdale.  The  long  strip  of  Cantire,  over 
forty  miles  in  length,— a  kind  of  breakwater 
on  a  Titanic  scale,— has  an  average  breadth  of 
about  six  miles.  West  Loch  Tarbert,  cutting 
about  ten  miles  inward  from  Atlantic  waters, 
approaches  the  head  of  East  Loch  Tarbert  a 
very  small  sheet  projected  westward  from 
Loch  Fyne,  and  suddenly  reduces  the  width  of 
this  great  natural  mole  to  less  than  one  mile. 
There  is  a  pier  at  the  south  lip  of  the  eastern 
loch,  and  a  small  village  at  its  most  westerly 
projection,  the  mile  of  distance  thence  to  the 
head  of  the  western  loch  being  along  a  good 


and  fairly  straight  road.  The  western  loch, 
forming  with  its  fringe  of  mingled  rock,  wood, 
and  heath,  a  picture  of  no  little  beauty,  has 
an  excellent  natural  harbour  and  a  good  area 
of  safe  anchorage-ground.  A  weekly  packet 
sails  out  of  it  for  the  outer  islands,  and  in 
early  times  the  route  occupied  a  foremost 
rank. 

The  canal  itself,  or  rather  the  artificial 
sea- channel  as  it  may  more  appropriately  be 
called,  as  designed  by  the  Company’s  engineers, 
extends  to  about  two  miles  in  length  from  deep 
water  to  deep  water,  and  includes  within  this 
the  laying-down  of  training  walls  and  a  partial 
deepening  of  the  head  waters  of  both  lochs. 
High  water  at  West  Loch  Tarbert  being  in 
advance  of  that  mark  on  the  other  side  of  the 
neck,  a  difference  of  water-level  always  exists 
to  the  extent  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  at  least,  this, 
however,  being  liable  to  some  considerable 
exaggeration  during  the  prevalence  of  strong 
winds.  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow 
to  which  this  discrepancy  would  give  rise  the 
works  will  be  furnished  with  a  tidal  lock, 
400  ft.  long,  at  the  eastern  entrance.  Ships 
will  pass  freely  in  and  out  at  all  conditions  of 
tide  and  there  will  thus  be  afforded,  from 
inner  Firth  to  open  Atlantic,  a  practically  un¬ 
impeded  and  altogether  weatherproof  sea¬ 
water  passage,  56  ft.  wide  and.  18  ft.  in 
minimum  depth,  in  virtue  of  which  Cantire 
becomes  an  island  in  fact  as  well  as  theory. 
The  cutting,  blasting,  and  dredging  necessary 
will  not  be  great,  owing  to  the  lowness 
of  the  summit  level,  the  highest  point, 
as  already  stated,  being  less  than  60  ft.  above 
the  line  of  high-water  mark.  At  first,  vessels 
in  excess  of  17  ft.  draught  will  be  refused 
passage  except  under  specific  conditions,  but 
the  -work  will  be  executed  throughout  with  a 
view  to  deepening  and  widening  at  some 
future  period.  The  Argyll  Ship  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,  by  whom  the  waterway  is  to  be  built, 
start  with  a  nominal  capital  of  200,000?. 
in  10?.  shares,  a  sum  thought  to  be 
amply  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view. 
The  business  domicile  of  the  company 
is  Glasgow,  and  the  directorate  will  con¬ 
sist  of  from  three  to  seven  members.  Mr. 
John  Ramsay,  of  Kildalton,  Islay,  M.P. 
for  the  Falkirk  Burghs,  heads  the  directorate 


at  present,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  largely 
interested.  Land-purchasing  powers  last  till 
July  1886,  under  the  Act,  the  limit  for  the 
execution  of  the  works  being  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  passing.  Much  of  the  capital  has 
been  subscribed,  but  the  protracted  general 
depression  has  hindered  the  swift  progress 
which  was  anticipated  at  the  initiation  of  the 
scheme.  Messrs.  Andersons  &  Pattison, 
solicitors,  St.  Yincent-street,  Glasgow,  are  the 
law  agents  of  the  undertaking  ;  Mr.  J.  Wyllie 
Guild,  C.A.,  of  the  same  city,  aoting  as 
secretary.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Blyth 
&  Cunningham,  C.E.,  Edinburgh. 


NOTES  ON  SCULPTORS’  MATERIALS* 

BY  GEORGE  SIMONDS. 

E  now  come  to  what  the  public  are 
chiefly  accustomed  to  consider  as 
sculptors’  materials,  I  mean  stone 
and  metal.  The  former  may  for 
sculptural  purposes  be  roughly  divided  into 
porphyries,  granites,  limestones,  and  sand  or 
grit  stones.  It  is  superfluous  here  to  enter  into 
their  geological  history  and  structure:  I  shall 
treat  of  them  merely  with  regard  to  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  sculpture.  Porphyry  is  of  two  kinds, 
red  and  green  ;  it  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  stone,  and  also  more  difficult  to  work.  It 
is  so  hard  that  it  can  only  be  worked  with  the 
aid  of  the  diamond  or  corundum  wheel,  or 
possibly, — though  I  do  not  know  if  that  has  ever 
been  done, — by  the  modern  sand-blast.  Some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  working  this 
stone  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Vatican  sarcophagus,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  that  of  St.  Helena,  took  about- 
twenty-five  years  to  complete,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Yet 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  there  are  at 
least  two  colossal  statues  wrought  from  this 
intractable  material  by  the  hands  of  European 
artists  :  I  mean  the  statue  of  J ustice  at 
Florence,  and  that  of  Rome  on  the  Capitol  ; 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  this  latter  are  of 
white  marble.  During  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  a  great  many  vases, 
busts,  and  other  small  works  were  produced  in 
Italy,  but  of  late  years  I  do  not  know  of  any 
attempts  to  produce  artistic  work  from  this 
thankless  material,  although  it  is  cut  into  thin 
veneers  for  architectural  purposes,  and  is 
chiefly,  I  fancy,  used  in  church  repairs.  The 
price  of  antique  porphyry  varies  from  time  to 
time,  but  in  Rome  the  usual  price  used  to  be 
about  4?.  per  cube  foot,  the  price  increasing 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  block.  All  the 
supply  was  derived  from  the  excavations.  The 
modern  porphyry  seems  inferior  in  colour  to 
that  used  by  the  ancients.  Granite,  both  red 
and  grey,  was  of  course  much  used  for  sculp¬ 
ture  In  Egypt,  but  it  is  too  hard  and  too  un¬ 
pleasant  to  work  to  be  of  much  use  to  a 
sculptor  in  the  present  day.  The  limestones 
are  the  most  important,  and  under  this  heading 
we  may  class  the  various  marbles,  alabasters, 
dolomites,  and  oolites. 

The  marbles  are  very  diverse  in  appearance 
and  even  more  so  in  quality,  some  being  so 
hard  and  flinty  as  to  be  almost  useless  for 
sculptural  purposes  whilst  others  are  so  soft 
and  perishable  as  to  be  almost  equally  so.  The 
marbles  used  by  the  sculptor  are  chiefly  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  white  with  a  warm  or  yellowish 
tinge,  and  white  with  a  cold  bluish  tinge.  The 
first  is  known  as  statuary  marble,  the  second  is 
popularly  called  “Sicilian,”  although  that  is 
merely  an  English  trade  name,  the  marble 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Sicily  and 
beinc  quarried  in  the  Carrara  mountains.  The 
chief  quarries  of  these  Sicilian  marbles  are  in 
the  valleys  of  Canal  Bianco  and  Ravagione. 
This  quality  of  marble  is  well  suited  for  exterior 
work,  but  its  cold  tint  is  rather  objectionable. 
As  a  rule  the  blocks  are  more  or  less  veined 
with  dark  stains  of  a  harder  nature  than  the 
rest  of  the  block,  but  it  can  be  obtained  free 
from  these  impurities  and,  indeed,  so  closely 
approaching  the  quality  of  statuary,  as  to  be 
easily  mistaken  for  the  latter  by  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  when  seen  in  the  sunlight.  And  here  I 
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may  as  well  remark  that  no  sculptor  should 
attempt  to  judge  marble  after  the  suu  is  up, 
and  in  Italy  no  one  does.  The  best  time  for 
judging  marble  is  on  a  dark  rainy  day,  shortly 
after  daybreak.  On  such  a  morning  in  Rome 
you  would  be  sure  to  find  a  number  of 
sculptors,  each  with  his  pointer,  measuring 
and  turning  over  the  blocks  on  the  Marmorata. 
By  about  six  o’clock  they  will  all  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  having  noted  down  the  numbers  and 
marks  of  those  blocks  which  seemed  to  suit 
them  best  to  communicate  with  the  owners 
and  strike  a  bargain  at  leisure.  As  the  statuary 
marble  all  comes  to  market  in  blocks  of  rough 
shape  and  untrimmed,  and,  as  the  price  is 
always  by  cube  measurement,  it  often  happens 
that  disputes  arise  as  to  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  contained  in  a  block,  as  all  the  corners, 
however  useless,  must  be  paid  for.  The  price 
ranges  up  to  two  pounds  per  cubic  foot  for  the 
best  qualities,  indeed  I  have  known  higher 
prices  paid  for  exceptionally  fine  blocks. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Pope  Pius  IX.  had 
the  old  Marmorata  excavated  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Visconti,  some  large  and  fine 
blocks  of  statuary  marble  were  discovered 
perfectly  preserved  amongst  the  river  silt  that 
had  covered  them  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 
These  proved  to  be  Greek  marbles,  both  Parian 
and  Pentelic.  These  marbles  are  not  pleasant 
to  work,  nor  very  pleasing  in  effect  when 
freshly  cut ;  they  have  an  unpleasant  amount 
of  sparkle  from  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  their 
crystals,  and  are  also  very  unequal  in  hard¬ 
ness.  The  chisels  strike  sparks  from  them 
and  are  soon  blunted.  The  Pentelic  in  this 
respect  is  worse  than  the  Parian,  and  is, 
moreover,  rather  slaty  in  character,  being  in 
layers  of  hard  and  soft,  with  a  more  defined 
cleavage  than  most  marbles  show. 

They  have  both,  however,  one  advantage, 
namely,  that  with  age  they  acquire  a  very 
lovely  warm  tint. 

Resembling  these  in  character  are  the 
statuary  marbles  of  Tyrol,  with  the  difference, 
however,  that  they  are  warmer  in  colour  when 
freshly  worked.  I  do  not  know  these  quarries 
myself,  but  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  these 
marbles  worked  in  the  studio  of  Prof.  Stein- 
berger  in  Rome,  and  they  appeared,  as  I 
believe  Prof.  Steinberger  found  them,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  Another  marble  having 
the  same  warm  tint  and  large  crystals,  and  by 
no  means  an  unpleasant  marble  to  work,  comes 
from  an  interesting  but  little  group  of  quarries 
at  Monterombolo,  in  the  Maremma.  The  re¬ 
markable  fact  concerning  the  Monterombolo 
marbles  is  their  strange  diversity,  every  con¬ 
ceivable  variety  of  statuary  marble  and  many- 
coloured  marbles  also  being  found  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  acres.  It  is  also  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  in  clearing  out  an  old  dis¬ 
used  quarry  some  years  ago  an  old  Etruscan 
working  was  brought  to  light,  and  bronze 
quarry  tools  were  found. 

In  the  hands  of  the  late  owners  these 
quarries  were  much  mismanaged,  and  were 
a  total  failure  financially.  I  have  not  been 
there  for  several  years,  but  I  do  not  fancy  that 
they  are  being  regularly  worked  at  present.  I 
know  that  there  is  statuary  marble  of  the  very 
finest  quality  there,  but  whether  it  will  ever 
be  available  is  another  matter. 

The  principal  statuary  marble  quarries  at 
Carrara  are  the  following  : — Grestoli,  of  which 
a  few  years  ago  two  quarries  were  open  ; 
Betulia ;  La  Mossa  ;  Polvaccio,  also  with  two 
workings  ;  Binelli ;  Poggio  Silvestro  ;  and  last, 
but  best  of  all,  the  splendid  quarry  of  Monte 
Altissimo  at  Seravezza,  of  which  M.  Henraux 
is  the  fortunate  possessor.  Of  all  these  marbles 
none  is  so  well  suited  for  sculpture  of  every 
description  as  Seravezza.  It  has  only  one 
defect  ;  it  is  apt  to  bear  vents.  This,  I  think, 
is  not  a  defect  natural  to  the  marble  itself,  but 
I  think  is  occasioned  by  the  quarrying.  It  is 
an  extremely  costly  quarry  to  work,  and,  after 
all,  by  careful  selection  of  a  block  it  is  quite 
possible  to  get  one  that  is  perfectly  sound. 
Some  years  ago  I  got  over  a  block  from  this 
quarry  which  contained  nearly  200  cubic  feet, 
part  of  which  I  used  for  a  group  of  Dionysos 
seated  on  a  tiger,  and  the  remainder  was  used 
for  other  works  without  my  ever  having  to 
complain  of  any  flaw  or  blemish.  This  was, 


M.  Henraux  told  me,  the  first  block  of  any 
size  that  had  been  sent  to  England.  In  France 
it  is  more  used  than  any  other.  There  is  much 
jealousy  between  Carrara  and  Seravezza,  and 
the  merchants  and  owners  of  the  former  place 
always  try  to  prevent  any  one  from  going  to 
the  latter  in  search  of  marble. 

Grestoli  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  the 
Carrara  marbles  ;  it  is  close-grained,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  all  these  marbles  are,  of  a  good  tint, 
and  works  pleasantly  under  the  chisel  ;  it  is 
harder  than  the  other  Carrara  marbles.  It 
runs  in  blocks  up  to  about  50  cubic  feet, 
rarely  over.  It  is  the  most  economically 
worked  of  any  of  the  statuary  quarries. 
Poggio  Silvestro  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  ;  it  is  a  fine  marble,  less  trans¬ 
parent  than  Grestoli,  and  commands  about 
equal  prices.  Betulia  is  a  very  white 
marble,  and  rather  opaque  ;  has  a  sugary 
appearance,  with  a  small  bright  sparkling 
crystal  ;  it  works  very  easily  under  the 
chisel,  and  takes  a  good  polish,  but  it  is  cold 
in  tint.  It  is  rather  subject  to  “moschini” 
(small  black  specks).  It  decays  very  fast  in  the 
open  air,  and  no  one  should  ever  use  it  for  work 
that  is  to  be  at  all  exposed.  A  very  great  deal 
of  it  is  sent  to  England,  and  is  used  almost 
entirely  for  the  cheap  commercial  sculpture  of 
Carrara.  It  is  but  little  used  in  Italy  for 
works  of  importance.  The  quarry  has  been 
much  improved  of  late  years,  and  yields  the 
largest  blocks  of  any  statuary  quarry  in  Italy. 
The  quality  of  the  marble  has  also  somewhat 
improved. 

La  Mossa  (often  called  Pianella  from  its 
situation)  is  an  excellent  marble,  and  fetches 
as  high  a  price  as  Grestoli  when  found  in  large 
sizes. 

Polvaccio,  like  Grestoli,  is  worked  in  two 
quarries.  The  expense  of  working  these 
quarries  is  very  great.  The  only  fault  I  have 
to  find  with  it  is  the  frequency  of  faint  yellow 
lines  that  scarcely  are  perceptible  until  the 
work  is  well  advanced.  It  fetches  a  very  good 
price. 

Binelli  is  a  beautiful  marble  of  the  Grestoli 
character ;  it  is  very  costly  to  get,  as  the  blocks 
have  to  be  raised  from  a  great  depth  from  the 
quarry  before  they  can  be  again  lowered  down 
the  drift  to  the  road.  It  is  rarely  seen,  except 
at  the  quarries,  so  perhaps  it  is  usually  con¬ 
founded  with  Grestoli  in  the  workshop. 

The  quarries  of  Sicilian,  or,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  “Marmo  Ordinario,”  are  legion  in  Carrara. 

I  shall  therefore  only  mention  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  called  La  Piastra.  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ravagioni  valley  and  of 
the  Canal  Bianco,  but  in  character  it  belongs 
to  the  latter.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  model 
of  what  a  marble  quarry  ought  to  be,  and  is 
remarkably  well  worked.  The  joints  are 
nearly  vertical,  and  very  little  powder  is  used 
in  this  quarry.  The  marble  is  very  uniform 
in  tints,  and  blocks  of  enormous  size  are 
obtained.  The  drift  forms  a  platform  about 
sixty  yards  square,  on  which  is  built  a  con¬ 
venient  shelter  for  the  men,  with  even  an 
attempt  at  a  garden.  The  blocks  are  all 
squared  up  on  this  platform,  loaded  on  sledges, 
and  lowered  over  the  drift,  with  ropes,  to  the 
loading- stage  in  the  valley  below.  The  ropes 
have  to  be  renewed  about  once  in  three  weeks. 
This  marble  fetches  about  5s.  per  foot  cube  at 
the  quarry. 

After  the  marbles,  the  most  important  of  the 
limestones  to  the  sculptor  is  certainly  alabaster. 
Tnis  material,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
driven  from  the  field  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  inferior  Carrara  marbles,  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  probable  that  had  our  predecessors  in 
the  art  been  able  to  have  secured  a  plentiful 
supply  of  marble  at  a  reasonable  price,  they 
would  not  have  used  alabaster  as  much  as  they 
did  for  ecclesiastical  sculpture.  In  the  present 
day  little  or  no  important  work  is  executed  in 
that  materia],  which  has  chiefly  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  sculptor  to  those  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  carver.  I  am  more  than  half  inclined 
to  regret  this,  as  alabaster  is  pleasant  to  work 
and  admits  of  a  high  degree  of  finish.  It  also 
lasts  remarkably  well  when  protected  from  the 
weather.  The  best  is  quarried  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Yolterra,  and  is  carved  into°all 
manner  of  vases  and  figures, —  usually  sad 


rubbish, — which  is  purchased  as  a  souvenir  by 
the  too-indulgent  traveller. 

The  next  in  rank  are  the  oolites  and  the 
dolomites,  or  magnesian  limestones.  These 
latter  we  may  soon  dismiss.  They  are  too 
perishable  to  be  placed  in  exposed  positions, 
and  although  they  might  do  very  well  for 
interior  work,  they  have  so  little  to  attract  the 
sculptor  that  they  may  well  be  left  to  the 
architectural  carver.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
when  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia 
are  present  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  they 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  character  of 
marble.  But,  granting  such  to  be  the  case, 
we  had  still  better  use  marble. 

Of  the  oolites  those  best  known  to  the 
sculptor  are  the  Portland  and  Bath  stones. 
They  both  allow  of  a  certain  amount  of  finish, 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  is  desirable  in  large  work. 
Bath  stone  is  hardly  suited  for  work  that  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  open  air,  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
hardly  good  enough  for  much  else.  Portland 
stone  of  really  fine  quality  is  for  outside  work 
hardly  to  be  surpassed,  but  it  varies  very  much 
in  this  respect.  It  is  a  pity  that  merchants, 
workmen,  and  employers  all  seem  to  prefer  a 
stone  that  can  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  worked 
to  one  that  has  qualities  promising  greater 
durability.  The  well-known  Caen  stone  from 
Normandy  belongs  to  this  family,  but  is  too 
soft  to  be  of  much  use  where  it  is  exposed, 
though  it  is  very  largely  used  in  France.  In 
hardens,  indeed,  to  some  extent  by  exposure, 
but  it  is  better  employed  where  frost  and  rain 
cannot  get  at  it.  The  last  of  the  oolites  which 
I  have  to  mention  is  lithographic  stone.  This 
beautiful  stone  is  extremely  durable  and  can 
be  finished  to  any  required  degree  of  delicacy. 
It  does  not  work  well  at  all  under  the  chisel, 
and  should  be  finished  with  the  graver.  It  is 
tedious  work  and  yet  it  is  well  worth  the 
labour.  The  work  when  finished  should  be 
well  oiled  to  bring  out  the  colour.  I  have  only 
used  it  for  medallions,  unfortunately  it  is  not 
to  be  had  in  sizes  large  enough  for  anything 
more  important. 

Next  and  last  come  the  sandstones.  These 
are,  I  believe,  very  little  used  in  this  country 
except  where  the  red  sandstone  has  been 
carved  for  architectural  decoration,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  abbey  at  Arbroath.  In 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  in 
Saxony,  a  very  great  use  has  been  made  of 
this  material,  which  is  quarried  of  very  fine 
quality  and  in  very  large  sizes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Elb,  within  a  few  miles  of  Dresden.  As 
examples  of  the  excellent  work  that  may  be 
done  in  this  material  I  may  mention  the  groups 
by  Professor  Schilling,  of  Morning,  Evening, 
Noon,  and  Night,  which  adorn  the  steps  of  the 
Briihlische  Terrace,  and  the  statue  of  Raffaelle, 
by  Professor  E.  Hahnel,  on  the  Picture  Gallery 
at  Dresden. 

The  next  materials  to  be  considered  are  the 
metals,  and  these  are,  indeed,  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  sculptor,  though,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  is  rarely  that  a  sculptor  at  the  present 
time  does  any  metal- work  himself.  He  is 
usually  satisfied  to  hand  it  over  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  makes  a  more  or  less  accurate 
copy  of  his  model  to  the  destruction  of  its 
value  as  an  autograph  work. 

I  freely  admit  that  it  is  at  times  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  sculptor  to  be  his  own  founder  and 
metal-worker.  Where  large  work  is  concerned 
the  premises  and  appliances  required  are  far 
beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  a  sculptor’s 
studio,  and  although  in  the  old  days  men  like 
Michelangelo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  did  not 
disdain  to  cast  their  own  works,  and,  even  in 
our  own  time,  sculptors  have  occasionally  set 
up  a  foundry  as  an  adjunct  to  the  studio,  it 
has  been  the  exception  and  is,  I  fear,  hardly 
likely  ever  to  become  the  rule.  Nevertheless, 
works  of  cabinet  size  may  be  executed  in 
metal,  without  much  inconvenience,  in  the 
sculptor’s  studio,  and  surely  a  sculptor  who 
does  not  understand  metal-work  and  casting 
is  ignorant  of  a  very  important  branch  of  his 
profession,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  workmen 
or  manufacturers  whom  he  may  employ.  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
public  will  awake  to  the  importance  of  auto¬ 
graph  work  in  sculpture,  and  will  insist  on 
having  it,  at  least  in  so  far  as  cabinet  works 
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are  concerned,  and  that  the  much  -  vexed 
question  of  legitimate  assistance  may  be  at 
last  set  at  rest. 

The  metals  chiefly  used  by  the  sculptor  are 
copper  and  its  various  alloys,  iron,  lead,  and 
zinc.  To  this  list  may  be  added  gold,  silver, 
and.  aluminium,  but  these  are,  of  course, 
uncommon. 

Pure  copper  has  been  much  used  for  sculp¬ 
ture,  where  it  was  desired  to  produce  works 
of  little  weight.  In  this  case  the  statue  was  com¬ 
posed  of  beaten  plates  of  copper,  and  mounted 
on  an  iron  framing.  At  the  present  moment, 
only  three  examples  of  important  works  of  this 
description  occur  to  my  mind,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  two  last  no  longer  exist,  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  These  three  are  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  the  Strong, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  in 
Dresden ;  and  the  other  two  were  the  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency 
at  Chantilly,  and  the  Quadriga,  with  the  figure 
of  Brunonia,  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Brunswick.  It  is  probable  also  that  most  of 
the  gigantic  statues  of  antiquity  were  of 
wrought  copper,  not  cast  bronze.  The  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  economy  in  metal,  and  also  in 
facility  of  construction.  For  most  purposes, 
however,  the  sculptor  will  find  cast  bronze  the 
most  convenient  material.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  different  copper  alloys  that  are 
called  bronze,  but,  properly  speaking,  the  term 
should  be  applied  only  to  alloys  of  copper  and 
tin.  The  proportions  vary  considerably,  but 
in  no  case  should  the  tin  exceed  10  per  cent., 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  already  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion.  All  founders  have  their  own  favourite 
mixture,  and  probably  have  good  reason  for 
preferring  it  to  that  used  by  another.  Found¬ 
ing  is  so  nice  an  operation  that  when  a  founder 
has  by  practice  found  an  alloy  that  suits  him, 
and  knows  the  exact  degree  of  heat  at  which 
he  obtains  the  best  results,  it  is  natural  and 
right  that  he  should  not  care  to  adopt  other 
mixtures.  Many  founders  do  not  care  to  use 
pure  bronze  for  sculpture,  but  prefer  some 
admixture  of  zinc  and  even  lead.  Keller  used 
both  zinc  and  lead,  as  Avell  as  tin,  in  his 
bronzes,  which  are  of  remarkably  fine  character. 
In  England,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  use  a 
mixture  of  gun- metal  and  yellow  brass.  This 
flows  very  well,  and  is  an  excellent  metal  for 
many  purposes.  The  worst  practice  of  all, 
and  one  that  is  very  prevalent  in  Italy,  is  to 
use  a  mixture  of  old  scrap  brass  of  every 
description.  This,  of  course,  is  not  done  by 
such  founders  as  Galli  or  Nelli,  but  is  a 
common  practice  in  most  ©f  the  small  foun¬ 
dries.  The  metal  resulting  from  this  is,  of 
course,  very  unreliable  as  to  quality  and 
colour,  and  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
chase. 

Lead  and  zinc  have  been  much  used  for 
sculpture,  but  lead  is  probably  of  all  materials 
the  worst,  being  too  soft  even  to  carry  its  own 
weight.  Zinc  is  better  in  this  respect  and 
casts  very  well,  and  is  much  used  in  Germany 
as  a  cheap  substitute  for  bronze.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  at  best  only  a  makeshift,  cast  zinc  being 
too  weak  and  brittle  for  sculptural  purposes. 
Aluminium  is  a  far  better  material,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  its  prime  cost  is  too  considerable 
to  make  it  generally  available.  It  melts  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  produces 
beautifully  clean  castings.  It  forms  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bronze  when  used  as  an  alloy  for 
copper. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  iron, — a  material 
which  until  recently  has  been  much  neglected 
by  sculptors,  and,  indeed,  is  but  little  used 
even  now,  though  there  are  not  lacking  examples 
of  what  may  be  done  in  this  metal  both  in 
our  streets,  as,  for  instance,  the  candelabra  at 
Northumberland-avenue  and  in  our  museums, 
which  contain  beautiful  examples  of  iron  cast¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  me  to  possess  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  colossal  work  especially.  It  is  cheap 
and  durable,  and  no  statue  in  iron  is  likely  to 
come  to  the  melting-pot  for  the  sake  of  the 
metal,  a  fact  that  has  befallen  so  many  fine 
bronze  statues.  I  see  no  reason  why  nine- 
tenths  of  the  monuments  in  London  would  not 
have  been  quite  as  effective  in  iron  as  they  are 
in  bronze,  and  holding  this  opinion  I  am  exe¬ 
cuting  an  important  public  monument  in  iron 


at  the  present  time,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  before  long  iron  will  be  quite  as  much 
employed  for  this  class  of  work  as  bronze  if  it 
does  not  drive  the  latter  entirely  from  the 
field.  For  works  of  medium  size  bronze  is,  of 
course,  the  finer  material.  In  concluding  these 
few  remarks  on  materials,  I  must  crave  for¬ 
giveness  if  I  have  omitted  some,  and  have, 
perhaps,  done  scant  justice  to  others.  Each  of . 
the  more  usually  employed  materials  would 
demand  an  article  to  itself  if  the  subject  is  to 
be  treated  otherwise  than  superficially.  This 
would  involve  also  the  various  processes  for 
which  they  are  used,  and  would,  in  fact^  become 
a  treatise  on  sculpture  itself. 


THE  BEAUMONT  TRUST  BUILDING 
SITE. 

|E  recently  adverted*  to  a  proposal 
for  establishing  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  in  connexion  with  the 

I  Beaumont  Trust,  a  people’s  palace 
of  industry  and  diversion.  In  furtherance  of 
that  scheme  Lord  Rosebery  engages  to  bear 
the  cost  of  a  swimming-bath  ;  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  and 
Mr.  Tate,  contribute  1,000/.  each  ;  and  the 
Drapers’  Company  have  promised  20,000/.  if 
an  equal  amount  shall  be  forthcoming  for  the 
library  and  reading-room.  The  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  offer  to  sell  for  22,400/.  the  site  of 
Bancroft’s  Hospital,  being  about  acres  in 
area,  at  Mile  End. 

In  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Bishopsgate,  stands 
the  vault  which  Francis  Bancroft,  grandson  to 
the  archbishop  of  that  name,  caused  to  be 
erected  in  the  year  1723.  Dying  in  1727  he 
enjoined  that  his  remains  should  be  embalmed 
and  exposed  to  view,  and  that  his  tomb  should 
be  visited  by  each  newly- elected  master  of  the 
Drapers.  The  vault,  now  closed,  long  formed 
an  object  of  curiesity  with  the  vulgar.  Having 
enjoyed  no  particularly  enviable  reputation 
when  alive  (it  is  said  the  church  bells  were 
rung  for  joy  at  his  death),  Bancroft  sought  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  world  by  his  manner 
of  leaving  it.  First  providing  for  the  care  of 
his  body,  he  gave  nearly  all  his  personal  and 
real  estate  in  trust  to  the  Drapers’  Company, 
computed  by  him  to  be  worth  28,000/.  His 
property  lay  mostly  in  Prittlewell,  Dunmow, 
with  other  Essex  parishes  ;  in  Rayson,  Hadley, 
and  Layham,  Suffolk;  in  Chiswick,  St.  Giles’s-in- 
the-Fields,  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and  in 
St.  Gregory  parish,  Castle  Baynard  Ward.  He 
directed  the  Drapers  to  devote  from  4,000/.  to 
5,000/.  out  of  his  personal  estate  to  purchasing 
a  plot  of  ground  in  or  near  London,  and  the 
building  thereon  of  almshouses  for  twenty- 
four  old  men,  together  with  a  chapel  and 
school-room  for  100  poor  boys,  and  separate 
dwelling-houses  for  two  masters.  Each  beads¬ 
man  was  to  be  paid  81.  a  year,  and  to  receive 
an  allowance  of  coals,  with  a  baize  gown  every 
third  year.  In  1735  the  executors  handed  over 
the  residue  of  the  personal  estate,  to  the  extent 
of  23,127/.  8s.  6d.  to  the  company,  who  forth¬ 
with  expended  nearly  6,300/.  in  erecting  the 
buildings,  to  which  six  more  almshouses  were 
subsequently  added.  The  trusts  now  yield  an 
income,  from  all  sources,  of  about  7,500/.  per 
annum.  Besides  the  real  estate  already  men¬ 
tioned  several  properties  in  London  contribute 
to  the  income  of  this  eleemosynary  endow¬ 
ment.  These  latter  are  severally  situated  in 
St.  Helen’s-terrace  (Nos.  1  to  6),  Mile  End  ; 
in  the  Poultry  and  Honey-lane  Market ;  in 
Holborn  (Nos.  273,  274,  276,  and  277) ;  and 
in  Godliman-street  (No.  9)  and  Basinghall- 
street.  Rent  is  also  obtained  from  certain  fee- 
farms  issuing  out  of  manors  in  Yorkshire,  with 
that  of  Apsley  Grange,  Lincolnshire.  The 
almshouses,  which  will  thus  be  shortly 
removed,  are  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Mile  End-road,  a  little 
beyond  the  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  Jews.  The  Beaumont  Institu¬ 
tion  itself  wasoriginally  established  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  square  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. 
Mr.  J.  T.  B.  Beaumont  died  iu  1841,  endow¬ 
ing  his  institute  with  a  capital  sum  of  13,500/. 
An  apposite  commentary  upon  the  somewhat 


*  Vide  the  Builder  (27th  June,  1885),  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  895. 


various  purposes  which  the  new  Beaumont 
Trust  will  serve  is  supplied  by  a  statement 
which  a  mission  clergyman  in  this  district  has 
lately  made.  He  insists  upon  the  moral  and 
material  value  of  men’s  clubs,  and  says  : — 
“For  our  boys  we  are  very  lucky;  we  have 
got  for  them  an  excellent  club  ;  upstairs  there 
is  a  quiet  room  for  games,  downstairs  a  first- 
rate  gymnasium.  A  gentleman  comes  once  a 
week  to  teach  them  to  box  :  we  do  not  bring 
them  up  on  Dr.  Watts’s  hymns.” 


NOTES. 

Ej=*|£^!HE  alarms  of  earthquakes  are  be- 
fwC  Mui  coining  too  numerous  and  too  near 
RS  for  us  to  disregard  them,  or  treat 

them  as  phenomena  only  remotely 
possible.  The  record  of  the  last  month’s 
seismology  shows  that  the  earthquake  in¬ 
fluence,  which  reached  such  a  terrible  pitch 
at  Ivrakatoa,  in  the  island  of  Java,  is  not  only 
far  from  being  exhausted,  but  is  travelling  with 
increased  intensity  towards  European  and 
English  areas.  The  Cashmere  disturbance,  in 
which  over  70,000  buildings  were  destroyed  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  is  being  repeated,  while 
in  France  a  severe  shock  was  experienced  only 
a  fortnight  ago.  This  has  been  followed  by 
earthquakes  in  Yorkshire,  the  effects  of  which 
were  felt  from  Leeds  to  Driffield  ;  also  on  the 
same  day  in  Argyllshire,  and  a  day  or  two  later, 
in  the  localities  of  Friburg  and  Geneva,  while 
on  July  1st,  the  whole  Lake  District  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ambleside  and  Grassmere 
underwent  the  same  paroxysms.  Worse  than 
all  this,  we  are  promised  by  M.  Delaunay,  a 
seismic  prophet  who,  so  far,  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  correct  in  his  prognostications,  that  the 
year  1886  will  be  marked  by  earthquake  dis¬ 
turbances  of  extreme  intensity.  We  read  of 
such  occurrences  with  considerable  composure 
when  they  happen  a  long  way  off  ;  but  when 
our  own  walls  are  tumbling  about  our  ears,  we 
shall  begin  to  understand  the  terrible  alarm 
that  is  constantly  present  with  populations  in 
tropical  centres.  Perhaps  the  threatened 
earthquakes  of  1886  may  indirectly  do  us  a 
good  turn  by  bringing  down  the  badly-con¬ 
structed  houses  of  the  jerry  builders,  which 
assuredly  were  never  meant  to  stand  such, 
rough  usage. 


THE  case  of  Saunders  v.  Pawley,  tried  last 
week  by  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  a  special 
jury,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  encouraging  to 
sanitary  reformers  of  any  of  the  cases  which 
have  lately  come  into  the  law  courts.  We 
print  a  short  report  of  the  case  in  another 
column,  but  it  is  very  important  as  showing 
how  careful  house-owners  will  in  future  have 
to  be  in  regard  to  drainage  matters.  The  two 
main  faults  were  bad  joints  to  a  soil-pipe,  and 
a  broken  trap  to  a  rain-water  pipe.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
jury  found  that  the  owner  of  the  house,  whom 
we  regret  to  find  is  a  practising  architect, 
falsely  alleged  that  the  house  was  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  state.  We  believe  that  many  such 
false  representations  are  made  recklessly,  but 
yet  not  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  but  sufficiently 
without  care  to  amount  in  law  to  false  repre¬ 
sentations.  Mr.  Pawley  is  condemned  in 
damages  to  the  amount  of  2,228/.  odd,  not  to 
speak  of  costs,  so  that  with  this  verdict  before 
their  eyes  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ownera  of 
houses  will  take  care  that  the  drainage  of 
their  houses  is  in  a  proper  state  before  they 
let  them  to  tenants. 


THE  question  of  the  safety,  or,  rather,  the 
non-safety,  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
brought  to  mind  again  by  the  recent  fire  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition,  was  the  subject  of  the 
first  communication  made  to  Parliament  by 
the  new  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Mr, 
Plunket,  on  Tuesday  last.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Coope,  the  First  Commissioner  said,  “  I  have 
for  some  days  been  inquiring  into  it,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that  the  actual 
danger  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
not  as  great  as  his  question  seems  to  imply. 
The  building  is  of  ordinary  construction, 
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■with  brick  walls  and  wooden  joists  and  floors ; 
the  roof  is  slated,  and  has  skylights  ;  it  is  not 
covered  with  tarred  felting ;  and  it  is  separated 
from  the  wooden  corridors  outside  by  brick 
walls  and  iron  doors ;  it  cannot  be  said  in  any 
sense  to  be  in  an  equally  hazardous  condition 
with  the  International  Exhibition,  which  is 
built  entirely  of  wood,  covered  with  asbestos 
paint.”  Mr.  Plunkett  admitted,  however,  that 
the  risk  of  fire  is  increased  by  the  proximity 
of  the  Exhibition  building,  and  promises 
further  suggestions.  There  ought  of  course 
to  be  a  new  building  on  another  and  less 
dangerous  site. 


A  LETTER  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Leane,  F.S.I., 
in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last,  drew 
attention,  in  by  no  means  too  strong  terms,  to 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  provisions  of 
the  “Corporation  of  London  Tower  Bridge 
Bill,”  which  provides  that  “  the  bridge  shall 
be  continuously  open  during  such  period  at  or 
about  the  time  of  high  water  as  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  from  time  to  time  direct,”  the  clause 
further  empowering  the  Corporation  to  open 
the  bridge  at  any  other  time  of  the  tide  when 
the  navigation  of  a  vessel  would  be  prevented 
or  delayed  by  the  interposition  of  the  bridge. 
It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
people  in  their  senses  can  propose  a  bridge 
Bill  with  such  provisions,  or  imagine  that  it 
will  be  sanctioned.  A  bridge  which  may  be 
interrupted  or  closed  to  land  traffic  at  any 
time,  and  which  must  be  so  for  a  considerable 
period,  at  constantly  varying  times,  twice  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  is  simply  useless  for 
such  traffic  as  it  is  required  to  provide  for  ;  and 
we  hope  money  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  spent 
on 'any  such  absurd  project.  Whatever  com¬ 
munication  be  provided  across  the  river  east  of 
London  Bridge,  it  must  be  a  permanent  road, 
either  under  the  river  or  over  it ;  nothing  else 
will  be  worth  the  cost  of  making. 


THERE  are  probably  not  many  places  in 
J-  England  in  which  the  almost  obsolete 
system  of  government  by  vestry  prevails,  and 
the  proceedings,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the 
Richmond  Select  Vestry,  must  make  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  once  pleasant  little  town  seriously 
consider  whether  they  could  not  with  advan¬ 
tage  change  their  form  of  administration  for 
one  that  is  more  satisfactory  and  in  keeping 
with  the  times.  Local  Government  Board 
■enquiries  have  been  ominously  numerous  in 
Richmond  of  late  years,  all,  of  course,  tending 
'to  one  end, — that  of  borrowing, — the  vestry 
being  in  the  habit  of  incurring  the  expenditure 
for  works  (many  of  which  have  been  failures) 
before  obtaining  sanction  for  such  expenditure. 
The  consequence  of  this  laxity  is  that  the  rates 
are  to  be  raised  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  in  the 
pound.  The  water-rate  that  forms  part  of 
this  charge  is  to  be  increased  from  Is.  to  Is.  4d., 
a  pleasant  reflection  for  the  ratepayers  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  were  induced  by  the  promise  of 
a  6d.  rate  to  approve  of  the  undertaking  of  the 
now  notorious  Richmond  well,  which,  from 
first  to  last,  has  cost  nearly  70,000/.  In  the 
•course  of  this  last  official  inquiry,  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  were  uttered  at  the  impossibility  of 
•ratepayers  obtaining  information  from  the 
water  committee  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
^accounts  ;  and  the  generally  secretive  policv  of 
the  vestry  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
out  of  the  hundred  bills  ordered  to  be  printed 
-to  announoe  the  holding  of  the  inquiry,  only 
seventeen  were  posted,  and  the  remaining 
eighty-three  used  as  waste  paper  by  the  parish 
beadle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  a  corporation  will  again  be  set  on 
foot,  as  offering  a  chance  of  obtaining  better 
government. 


A  SOMEWHAT  interesting  event  in  the 
world  of  art  will  be  the  Exhibition  of  English 
Water-colours  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  in 
Boston,  Massachussetts,  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year.  The  Exhibition  will  be  under  the 
management  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Boston,  and  is  to  open  in  October 
next.  The  works  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
for  six  months  (the  period  during  which  the 
Exhibition  will  be  open),  and  the  Cunard 


Company  will  transport  them,  carriage 
free,  by  their  steamer  Pavonia  on  the  2nd 
of  September.  The  number  of  drawings  to 
be  sent  is  limited  to  500.  We  hope  the 
English  water-colour  school,  in  which  branch 
of  art,  at  all  events,  England  is  at  present 
facile  princeps ,  will  be  thoroughly  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  Boston.  Taking  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  few  years,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
send  Boston  a  collection  of  500  masterpieces. 
Information  as  to  the  Exhibition  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  103,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 


TT  is  understood  that  Count  Gleichen  is 
J-  engaged  on  a  marble  statue  of  the  Queen, 
to  be  placed  in  the  first  quadrangle  of  the 
Holloway  College  for  Women  at  Egham,  and 
a  group  of  the  founder  and  his  wife,  to  be 
placed  in  the  second  quadrangle  of  the  same 
institution.  In  commemoration  of  the  opening 
of  the  Holloway  Sanatorium  on  the  15  th 
of  June  last,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  have  also  consented  to  give  sittings  to 
Count  Gleichen  for  busts,  which  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sanatorium. 


THE  Duchess  of  Westminster  laid  the  first 
-L  stone  last  Saturday  of  a  very,  large 
Assembly-room  in  Mile  End-road,  for  Sunday 
evening  services  in  connexion  with  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Mission.  The  building  is  to  accom¬ 
modate  5,000  persons.  Taking  this  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  “Palace  of  Delight,”  to  be 
erected  out  of  the  Beaumont  Trust  Fund, 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  provision  being 
made  both  for  the  spiritual  and  the  mental 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  London, 
though  there  is  room  for  much  more  to  be 
done  still.  Mr.  Charrington  •  is  the  promoter 
of  the  Assembly-rooms  scheme,  the  funds  for 
which  are  being  raised  by  subscription. 


THE  remaining  portion  of  the  pictures  and 
sketches  by  the  late  Louis  Haghe  were  sold 
by  auction  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Mansqn,  & 
Woods,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  and 
realised  for  the  most  part  only  moderate  prices. 
The  works  sold  consisted  chiefly  of  sketches 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  and  studies  for 
pictures  in  water-colour  and  oil,  with  a  few 
finished  drawings.  Two  large  studies  for  the 
picture  of  the  “Death  of  Jean  Goujon” fetched 
only  4  guineas  ;  an  interior  of  the  Mosque  of 
Santa  Sophia,  21  guineas  ;  an  interior  of 
St.  Anne’s  Church,  Bruges,  20  guineas ; 
Quentin  Matsys’s  Well,  Antwerp,  17A  guineas  ; 
and  others  in  like  proportion.  A  highly- 
finished  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  painter’s 
studio,  with  several  portraits,  realised 
58  guineas. 


THE  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  have 
addressed  a  memorial,  of  which  a  copy  has 
been  forwarded  to  us,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Insanitary  Property  Committee  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Liverpool,  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  a  competition  advertised  by  that  Committee 
for  a  large  block  of  labourers’  dwellings.  The 
memorial  draws  attention  to  these  points  : — 
(1)  There  is  no  mention  of  a  professional 
adjudicator,  and  hence  1,450  architects  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  debarred,  by  their  own 
fledges,  from  competing.  (We  fancy  this  will 
)e  a  new  light  to  the  Committee)  ;  (2)  The 
amount  of  premiums  offered  is  quite  inade¬ 
quate  for  a  building  to  cost  40,000/.  (The 
highest  premium  appears  to  be  50/.)  ;  (3) 
Designs  for  which  premiums  have  been  ad¬ 
judged  ought  not  to  become  the  property  of 
the  promoters.  (In  this  we  entirely  concur, 
unless  the  promoters  pay  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  competition  premiums  generally 
amount  to)  ;  (4)  That  the  instructions 

are  inadequate,  saying  nothing  as  to 
scale  of  drawings  (!)  or  whether  or  not 
perspectives  will  be  admitted  ;  (5)  that  the 
architects  are  asked  to  provide  remunerative 
dwellings  under  conditions  rendered  impossible 
by  the  Corporation’s  own  By-laws  ;  and  (6) 
that  there  should  be  some  guarantee  that  the 
successful  architect  will  actually  be  employed, 
a  condition  which  the  past  history  of  architec¬ 


tural  competitions  in  Liverpool  renders  it 
necessary  to  emphasise.  The  fifth  objection  is 
matter  for  argument ;  the  Corporation  Com¬ 
mittee  may  think  there  is  a  chance  of  discover¬ 
ing  some  genius  who  will  cause  two-and-two 
to  make  five-and-three-quarters  instead  of 
four  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  the  memorial¬ 
ists  are  in  the  right,  and  the  profession  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  them  for  making  a  stand 
against  what  appear  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions  for  an  important  competition. 

THE  “Home  Arts  and  Industries”  Association, 
to  which  we  referred  in  a  “  note  ”  recently, 
has  been  holding  an  exhibition  tills  week  at  3, 
Carlton  House- terrace,  by  Lady  Brownlow’s 
permission,  showing  some  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  by  lads  in  the  country  and  in 
London  under  the  encouragement  and  training 
of  members  of  the  society.  The  exhibits  of 
wood-carving  were  the  most  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  showed  great  aptitude  and 
promise  for  beginners.  At  present  there  is 
rather  a  want  of  aim  about  the  work  ;  the 
society  has  only  been  in  existence  a  few 
months  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  much  has  been 
done  to  awaken  an  interest  in  home  art,  and 
to  lead  in  time  to  the  making  of  common 
things  for  actual  use  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  become  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the 
makers  and  to  those  who  use  them  when 
made. 


COME  of  the  Liverpool  architects  are  about 
^  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Architectural 
Association  and  institute  a  “sketch-book”  for 
the  publication,  in  lithographed  form,  of  sketches 
under  the  title  “The  Draughtsman’s  Sketch- 
Book.”  Mr.  T.  J.  Dalziel  is  the  editor.  Some 
of  the  leading  contributors  are  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  but  we  do  not 
gather  that  the  intended  publication  is  in  any 
way  formally  connected  with  that  society. 


THE  autobiographical  record  of  Mr.  Artemus 
Ward  commenced,  if  we  remember  right, 
with  a  copy  of  a  model  letter  to  be  written  to 
the  editors  of  the  newspapers  of  any  town  in 
which  his  celebrated  “  moral  waxworks”  were 
intended  to  be  exhibited,  the  most  emphatic 
sentence  in  which  was  somewhat  to  this 
effect  : — “  I  tell  yer  that  I  intend  tu  hev  all 
my  advertisements  in  yoor  kollums,  and  all 
my  poasters  printed  to  yoor  printin’  werx.” 
Artemus  seems  to  have  left  what  he  would 
probably  have  called  a  “brite  eggsampul”to 
not  a  few  inventors  and  purveyors  of  building 
materials  and  appliances,  who  favour  us  with 
diplomatic  letters  inviting  our  attention  to 
their  contrivances,  accompanied  by  assurances 
which  only  differ  in  the  minor  matter  of 
orthography  from  that  of  the  astute  Mr.  Ward. 
Perhaps  it  will  save  these  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondents  a  little  trouble  if  we  explain,  once 
for  all,  that  whatever  facilities  for  that  kind 
of  quid  pro  quo  arrangement  may  be  found 
in  some  other  quarters,  they  will  be  wiser,  in 
asking  for  our  support,  to  confine  themselves 
to  proving  that  they  have  something  really 
good  to  introduce  to  the  public.  Those  who 
can  convince  us  of  that  will  always  have  our 
ready  support  ;  those  who  cannot  must  be 
content  without  it. 


Paisley  Baptist  Cliapel. — In  our  last  issue 
[p.  8,  ante'],  in  giving  a  review  of  the  drawings 
in  the  above  competition,  we  should  have  said 
that  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  was  one  of 
the  six  architects  originally  selected  to  compete, 
though  by  an  oversight  of  our  contributor  his 
design  was  passed  over  at  the  time.  Mr.  Bell’s 
plan  is  designed  for  Congregational  worship, 
so  that  all  can  see  both  pulpit  and  baptistery, 
a  point  overlooked  by  some  of  the  other  com¬ 
petitors.  The  nave  is  treated  in  one  span,  with 
no  columns  to  intercept  the  view,  and  there  are 
wide  transepts  with  a  groined  dome  at  the 
crossing.  The  arrangement  for  securing 
privacy  after  baptisms  is  to  be  commended. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Early  English;  the 
front  elevation  has  a  boldly-treated  gable 
flanked  by  a  well-proportioned  tower  and  spire. 
The  difficulty  of  approaches  has  been  well  met, 
— a  carriage  drive  being  arranged  both  to  reach 
the  central  entrance  in  Design  A,  or  the  (jjido 
entrances  in  Design  B, 
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MACHINE  TOOLS  AT  THE  INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

[nYDRAULIC  RIVETERS. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
full  importance  of  bydraulio  power  for  the 
purposo  of  working  machine  tools  has  been 
generally  recognised,  and  no  donbt  this  recog¬ 
nition  would  have  been  still  further  delayed 
had  not  the  growing  demands  of  the  marine 
engineer  for  higher  steam-pressnres  forced 
boiler-makers  to  use  every  exertion  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  the  highest  results  in 
both  workmanship  and  material.  In  1871  Mr. 
R.  H.  Tweddell,  who  has  done  more  to  advance 
this  system  than  any  one  else,  made  his  first 
hydraulic  riveter,  and  since  then,  in  the  face 
of  much  opposition,  has  so  far  succeeded  in  his 
mission  as  now  to  have  more  than  800  machines 
at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  For 
some  time  Mr.  Tweddell  was  unable  to  find  a 


Fig.  3. 


firm  of  manufacturing  engineers  who  would 
take  the  question  up,  but  at  last  in  Messrs. 
Fielding  &  Platt,  of  Gloucester,  he  met  with 
those  who  had  the  intelligence  to  see  the  value 
of  his  scheme,  and  the  enterprise  to  follow  it 
up  in  a  liberal  manner. 

At  the  Inventions  Exhibition  this  firm  has  a 
large  stand,  upon  which  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  hydraulic  tools  they  manufacture  are 
exhibited.  The  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
tools,  which  are  shown  in  action,  is  drawn  from 
a  small  overhead  tank  and  pumped  by  a  pair  of 
powerful  pumping  -  engines  .jnto  a  hydraulic 
accumulator.  These  engines  have  been  specially 
designed  for  the  work  in  question,  and  the 
accumulator  is  constructed  so  that  the  presr- 
sure  can  be  easily  varied  through  throwing  one 
or  more  of  the  weights  out  of  use  by  supporting 
them  on  the  framework  in  which  they  are 
guided.  The  arrangement  by  which  the 
engines  are  stopped  and  started  when  the  ac¬ 
cumulator  either  wants  pumping  up  or  reaches 
the  top  of  its  stroke  is  different  to  the  ordinary 
gear  used  for  this  purpose.  To  shut  off  steam 
from  the  engine  a  specially-designed  stop-valve 
is  used.  The  valve-spindle  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  small  hydraulic  ram,  and  when  water  at  pres¬ 
sure  is  admitted  beneath  this  the  valve  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  its  seating,  admitting  steam  to  the 
cylinders.  The  admission  of  water  to  effect  this 
object  is  controlled  by  a  two-way  cock  worked 
by  tappet-gear,  which,  in  turn,  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  accumu¬ 
lator.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  simple 
and  effective,  and  is,  no  doubt,  an  improvement 
on  the  old  style  of  tumbling  and  trip  gear. 
From  the  accnmulator  a  main  is  carried  beneath 
the  floor  to  the  different  machines.  The  general 
arrangement  in  actual  work  is  for  the  exhaust 
main  to  be  placed  in  the  same  trench  as  the 
pressure  water-pipes,  but  at  the  Exhibition  the 
exigencies  of  the  stand  do  not  allow  of  this. 

The  first  machine  to  be  noticed  is  a  double- 
ended  and  double  -  power  portable  riveter, 
which  we  illustrate  in  fig.  1.  This  was  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Tweddell’s  first  patent  as  a 
portable  riveter,  and,  although  since  this  was 
brought  out  many  other  forms  of  machine  have 
been  introduced  by  the  inventor,  it  is  still  un¬ 
surpassed  for  use  in  special  bridge  girder  work 
and  for  railway  wagon  and  carriage  under- 
frames,  &c.  The  general  arrangement  is  well 
shown  in  our  illustration. 

A  second  form  of  machine  is  that  shown  in 
fig.  2.  It  is  known  as  the  Fielding  type  of 
riveter,  and  is  well  adapted  for  bridge,  girder, 
and  ship  work.  In  consequence  of  the  cylinder 
being  well  out  of  the  way  the  machine  is  very 
convenient  for  working  in  very  confined  spaces, 
such  as  the  corners  in  girders  and  the  inter- 
.costals  of  ship  work.  In  order  to  illustrate  this 
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more  fully  a  portion  of  the  floors  and  keel  of  a 
ship  has  been  introduced  into  the  exhibit.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  in  this  machine  is  the 
arrangement  of  ram  and  cylinder,  which  are,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  respectively 
turned  and  bored  to  a  curve  struck  from  the 
centre  of  the  gudgeon  upon  which  the  arms  rock, 
so  that  the  travel  of  the  ram  is  through  an  arc 
having  a  radius  corresponding  to  the  distance 
of  the  axis  of  the  ram  from  the  centre  of  the 
fulcrum  formed  by  the  gudgeon.  The  machine 
has  the  appearance  of  being  difficult  to  manu¬ 
facture,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  doubt¬ 
less  this  would  be  the  case,  but  Messrs. 
F ielding  &  Platt  have  designed  special  machinery 
for  boring  and  turning  these  curved  parts,  aud 
they  say  they  can  now  construct  the  rams  and 
cylinders  for  these  machines  as  easily  as  if  they 
were  straight.  The  advantages  of  the  design 
are  very  apparent,  the  chief  being  that  the  ram 
and  cylinder  form  a  substantial  guide  for  the 
arms,  each  of  which  can  be  cast  in  one  piece 
with  them  respectively,  thereby  insuring  rigidity 


and  steady  work.  Any  swerving,  through  side 
strains  on  the  arms  caused  by  the  heads  of  the 
rivet  not  being  quite  opposite  each  other,  is  in 
this  way  prevented. 

On  this  same  section  of  a  ship’s  bottom  a 
keel-riveting  machine  is  also  shown.  In  no 
other  position  is  the  advantage  of  machine 
riveting  more  apparent  than  in  the  heavy  work 
required  for  closing  the  rivets  in  the  keels  of 
large  vessels.  In  the  largest  ships  this  riveting 
can  hardly  be  done  by  hand.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  found  to  be  the  case  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Borne,  the  Alaska,  and  the 
Servia,  on  all  of  which  vessels  a  machine  of  the 
type  exhibited  was  used.  We  may  mention 
that  the  example  of  the  work  shown  represents 
the  Servia' s  keel  and  garboards.  The  machine 
is  carried  on  a  travelling-carriage,  which  runs 
on  lines  laid  under  the  ship’s  keel.  By  means 
of  a  system  of  parallel  balanced  levers,  the 
closing  dies  are  brought  up  to  the  same  height, 
and  kept  level  so  as  to  work  fair.  A  swivelling 
motion  can  be  given  to  the  machine,  so  as  to 


take  work  which  is  not  quite  square  to  the  line 
of  travel  of  the  apparatus. 

In  fig.  3  we  give  an  illustration  of  one  of 
Tweddell’s  portable  riveting  plants,  specially 
adapted  for  riveting  up  bridges  in  situ.  It  will 
bo  seen  that  the  whole  apparatus,  consisting  of 
boiler,  engines,  pumps,  accumulator,  crane,  and 
rivet  furnace,  is  all  mounted  on  a  trolly,  thus 
enabling  the  whole  to  be  moved  about  bodily 
into  any  position  in  a  yard  or  on  a  bridge  in 
course  of  construction.  The  fire  which  heats 
the  rivets  is  also  used  for  raising  steam  in  the 
boiler,  the  waste  heat  from  the  rivet  furnace 
being  sufficient  to  supply  the  power  for  closing 
the  rivets.  The  riveting-machine  is  of  the 
bear  type,  and  is  shown  suspended  from  a  lofty 
crane,  which  may  be  turned  round  the  centre 
of  the  accumulator,  or  can  be  adjusted  to  rake 
when  required.  The  flexible  copper  piping 
allows  the  machine  to  be  raised  and  lowered  or 
swung  about  in  any  position  without  the  con¬ 
nexion  to  the  accumulator  having  to  be  broken. 
Two,  three,  or  more  machines  are  often  worked 
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from  water  supplied  by  one  of  these  portable 
plants,  which  have  come  very  much  into  use  of 
late. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  nature  of  the 
construction,  especially  in  bridge  work,  will  not 
admit  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  plant  being 
upon  one  set  of  wheels.  To  meet  such  cases, 
the  design  which  we  illustrate  in  fig.  4  has  been 
introduced,  where,  it  will  be  seen,  the  motive- 
power  machinery  is  carried  on  a  separate  truck. 
This  arrangement  was  lately  adopted  by  a  con¬ 
tractor,  who  had  to  rivet  up  the  buckle-plate  in 
a  bridge  under  construction  in  India.  It  is 
stated  that  in  this  instance,  with  native  labour 
alone,  upwards  of  4,000  rivets  wore  closed  per 
day  of  ten  hours  with  one  machine.  The  crane 
is  fitted  with  walking-pipes,  flexible  copper 
tube,  and  many  ingenious  contrivances  for 
enabling  the  machine  to  be  easily  moved. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Fielding  &  Platt 
intended  showing  one  of  their  large  stationary 
hydraulic  riveters,  but  the  demand  for  these 
tools  has  been  so  great  that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  get  far  enough  ahead  of  the  work 
to  spare  one  for  exhibition  purposes.  There  is, 
however,  a  full-size  sectional  working  model  of 
the  cylinder  of  one  of  these  machines  ;  and  no 
doubt  this  will  convey  to  most  people  a  more 
definite  idea  of  the  action  of  the  mechanism  than 
the  machine  itself  would  have  done.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  riveting  boilers  for  high-pressure 
steam, — a  circu  instance  to  whioh  we  have  already 
made  reference, — plates  of  thicker  gauge  than 
can  be  brought  together  by  the  ordinary 
machines  are  necessary,  and  the  form  of 
tool  under  consideration  has  been  designed 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  two  powers.  In 
the  first  operation  a  ram  is  brought  forward 
which  is  fitted  with  a  cage  that  encircles  the 
rivet,  and  this  effectually  brings  the  overlapping 
parts  of  the  plates  closely  together.  Another 
ram  is  then  brought  forward,  and  this  closes 
the  rivet,  after  which  the  pressure  which  was 
on  the  plates  is  relieved  from  the  cage,  but  is 
transferx-ed  to  the  closing  dies  in  addition  to  the 
original  pressure  already  on  them.  This  gives 
a  final  squeeze  to  the  rivet,  and  perfects  the 
work  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  power 
for  the  stiff  work  that  has  to  be  done.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  very  heavy  riveting  done  in  this  way  are 
shown.  In  one  of  these  the  piece  has  been 
planed  through  the  centre  line  of  rivets,  and 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  holes  are  filled  and  the 
plates  closed  together.  Models  of  forging, 
flanging,  and  other  presses  are  shown,  and  also 
photographs  of  different  applications  of  the 
machinery.  There  are  also  many  details  in  the 
application  of  the  tools,  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  dwell  upon,  but  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  riveting  work 
of  any  description. 


HISTORIC  GRANTS  OF  ARMS. 

We  believe  it  was  Victor  Hugo  who  said  that 
the  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  as  clearly  written  in  the  blazon  of 
heraldry  as  that  of  the  first  half  was  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  Roman  Church. 

It  is  with  the  heraldic  period  that  we  are 
about  to  treat,  and  the  truth  of  the  French 
author’s  remark  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  “  Augmentations  ”  (as  they  are  technically 
termed),  or  bearings  added  to  coats  of  arms  by 
favour  of  the  sovereign  as  a  reward  for  acts 
of  valour  or  loyalty,  or  from  any  other  cause 
more  or  less  worthy  of  such  a  distinction. 

To  our  mind  there  is  nothing  amongst  all 
these  historic  charges  that  can  claim  a  more 
romantic  origin,  or  one  more  honourable  to  its 
possessore,  than  the  crowned  heart  of  the 
Douglas  family.  Robert  Bruce,  king  [of  Scot¬ 
land,  had  always  wished  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  at 
his  death  he  desired  that  his  heart  might  be 
taken  there,  and  buried  within  Jerusalem,  and 
this  task  was  performed  by  his  faithful  knight, 
“The  Good  Sir  James”  Douglas  (the  hero  of 
some  seventy  battles),  who  loyally  carried  out 
his  perilous  duty  (but  was  slain  on  his  return 
by  the  Saracens  in  1331),  and  thus  earned  for 
his  descendants  this  most  noble  and  appropriate 
addition  to  their  shield.  Boutell  says  that  the 
crown  was  not  added  till  comparatively  recent 
times. 

The  Pelham  buckle  has  been  borne  as  a  badge 
from  time  immemorial,  so  to  speak,  but  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  following 
quartering  was  allowed  the  family  to  com¬ 


memorate  the  capture  of  the  French  king  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers  by  one  Sir  John  de 
Pelham,  of  which  exploit  Froissart  gives  an 
account: — “Gules,  two  demi-belts,  paleways, 
the  buckles  in  chief  argeDt.”  Lower  tells  us 
that  sometimes  a  cage  was  added  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  device. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Norfolk  arms  in  a 
former  paper,  but  omitted  to  say  that  the  Earl, 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Flodden,  used  as 
a  badge  for  his  retainers  a  white  lion  (one  of 
the  supporters  of  his  shield)  trampling  down 
the  red  lion  of  the  Scots  and  rending  it  with 
tooth  and  claw,  an  unmistakable  instance  of 
“  history  in  blazon,”  and  one  that  would  doubt¬ 
less  delight  the  wearers  of  such  a  spirited 
device.  Augmentations  have  at  times  been 
made  to  Englishmen  by  foreign  potentates,  but 
perhaps  such  grants  have  never  been  held  in 
much  favour  by  the  bearers  thereof.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  once  appealed  to  on  the  subject, 
and  replied,  “  that  for  her  part  she  did  not  care 
her  sheep  should  wear  a  stranger’s  mark,  nor 
dance  after  the  whistle  of  every  foreigner.” 

Charles  I.  was  a  liberal  dispenser  of  augmen¬ 
tations  amongst  his  faithful  followers,  and 
many  are  the  crowns,  roses,  and  lions  that  we 
owe  to  this  monarch.  His  son,  Charles  II., 
followed  to  some  extent  in  the  same  path,  such 
honours  being  about  all  ho  had  to  bestow.  We 
may  just  record  two  of  his  grants  to  Carlos  : — 
“  Or,  on  a  mount  an  oak  tree  proper ;  over  all  a 
fesse  gules,  charged  with  three  regal  crowns 
proper”  ;  and  to  Penderell  the  same  charges 
with  a  different  colour.  Both  of  these  families 
assisted  the  fugitive  king  when  he  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  oak  tree  at  Boscobel. 

Through  Jane  Seymour’s  marriage  to 
Henry  VIII.  her  family  were  assigned  the 
following  quarter  to  their  paternal  shield : — 
“Or,  on  a  pile  gules,  between  six  fleurs-de-lis 
azure,  three  lions  of  England.”  This  monarch 
has  contributed  much  to  our  badges  and  bear¬ 
ings  through  finding  devices  for  his  numerous 
wives  and  their  relatives;  but  how  paltry  they 
must  all  appear  compared  with  the  Douglas 
Heart. 

Some  of  the  augmentations  of  recent  times 
are  in  exceedingly  bad  taste  and  unworthy  of  the 
heroes  they  are  bestowed  upon,  and  some  are 
simply  idiotic  instead  of  historic,  such  as  the 
one  granted  to  a  family  to  commemorate  the 
feat  of  one  of  its  members  in  writing  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  on  the  space  of  a  fourpenny  bit ! 

Lower  records  such  abominations  as  land¬ 
scapes  and  large  letters,  bomb-shells  and 
bayonets,  East  Indians  and  American  Indians, 
sailors  and  soldiers,  medals  and  outlandish 
banner's,  figures  of  peace,  and  Grenadiei'S  of  the 
79th  Regiment,  and  adds  “Could  absurdity  go 
further?”  “Shades  of  Brooke,  and  Camden, 
and  Gwillim,  and  Dugdale!  what  think  ye  of 
this?”  "Jam  satis.” 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  ANCIENT 
ROMAN  CITIES* 

As  the  supply  of  water  to  large  populations 
is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  sanitary  matters,  and  one  upon 
which  the  health  of  the  populations  to  a  very 
large  extent  depends,  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  members  of 
this  Institute  were  I  to  give  them  a  short 
account  of  some  of  the  more  important  works 
carried  out  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  great  sanitary  engineers  of  anti¬ 
quity,  more  especially  as  I  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  examining  many  of  those  great 
works  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.  Many  of  them  are  well  known, 
and  have  often  been  described,  but  others, — and 
those,  as  we  shall  see,  in  many  respects  by  far 
the  most  important, — have  not  received  the 
amount  of  consideration  that  they  deserve. 

Of  the  aqueducts  constructed  for  the  supply 
of  Rome  itself  we  have  an  excellent  detailed 
account  in  the  work  of  Frontinus,  who  was  the 
controller  of  the  aqueducts  under  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  and  who  wi-ote  his  admirable  work  on 
them  about  A.D.  97. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  passing  to  mention 
that  Frontinus  was  a  patrician  who  had  com¬ 
manded  with  distinction  in  Britain  under  the 
Emperor  Vespatian  before  he  was  appointed  by 
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the  Emperor  Nerva  as  controller  (or,  we  should 
say,  surveyor)  of  the  aqueducts.  He  was  also 
an  antiquarian,  and  in  his  work  he  not  only 
describes  the  aqueducts  as  they  were  in  his 
time,  but  also  gives  a  very  interesting  history 
of  them. 

He  begins  by  telling  us  that  for  441  years 
after  the  building  of  the  city,  that  is  to  say, 
before  B.C.  312,  there  was  no  systematic  supply 
of  water  to  the  city  :  that  the  water  was  got 
directly  from  the  Tiber,  from  shallow  wells,  and 
from  natural  springs,  but  that  these  sources) 
were  found  no  longer  to  be  sufficient ;  and  the 
construction  of  the  first  aqueduct  was  under-  1 
taken  during  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius 
Crassus,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  the  , 
Appian  aqueduct.  This  was,  as  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  its  being  the  first  aqueduct,  not  a 
very  long  one.  The  sourco  was  about  eight 
miles  to  the  east  of  Rome,  and  the  length  of 
the  aqueduct  itself  rather  more  than  eleven 
miles,  according  to  Mr.  James  Paiker,  to  whose 
paper  on  the  “  Water  Supply  of  Ancient  Rome  ” 

I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  concern-  I 
ing  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  itself.  This  aque- 
duct  was  carried  underground  throughout  its 
whole  length,  winding  round  the  heads  of  the 
valleys  in  its  course  and  not  crossing  them,  1 
supported  on  arches,  after  the  manner  of  more  * 
recent  constructions ;  it  was  tbuB  invisible  I 
until  it  got  inside  the  city  itself,  a  very  import-  a 
ant  matter  when  we  consider  how  liable  Rome  1 
was,  in  these  early  times,  to  hostile  attacks. 

It  was  soon  found  that  more  water  was  re¬ 
quired  than  was  brought  by  this  aqueduct,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  considei-ed  desirable  to  have 
tanks  at  a  higher  level  in  the  City  than  those 
supplied  by  the  Appian  aqueduct.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  bring  water  from  a 
greater  height  and  from  a  greater  distance,  and 
the  River  Anio,  above  the  falls  at  Tivoli,  was 
selected  for  this  purpose.  The  second  aqueduct,  1 
the  Anio  Yetus,  was  no  less  than  forty- two 
miles  in  length,  and  was,  like  the  Appian,  j 
entirely  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  except  j 
at  its  entrance  into  Rome  at  a  point  about  60  ft.  1 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  Appian  aqueduct,  j 
Little  search  has  been  made  for  the  remains  of  ; 
this  aqueduct,  and  its  exact  course  is  not  known,  j 
but  during  my  examination  of  the  remains  of 
the  subsequent  aqueducts,  at  a  place  called  the  i 
Porta  Furba,  near  Rome,  where  the  ruins  of  five 
aqueducts  are  seen  together,  and  at,  or  close  to,  J 
which  point  the  Anio  Yetus  must  also  have  j 
passed  underground,  I  was  rewarded  for  my 
search  by  discovering  a  hole,  something  like  a 
fox’s  hole,  leading  into  the  ground,  and  on  ; 
clearing  away  a  few  loose  stones  which  had, 
apparently,  been  thrown  into  it,  and,  putting  ; 
my  arm  in,  I  found  that  it  led  into  the  specus  1 
or  channel  of  an  underground  aqueduct ;  and,  ! 
on  relating  this  incident  to  the  late  Mr.  J ohn  j 
Henry  Parker,  the  -antiquary,  who  was  then 
in  Rome,  and  showing  him  a  sketch  of  the  ' 
place,  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  I  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  exact  ; 
position  of  the  veritable  Anio  Yetus  at  that 
spot. 

These  two  aqueducts  sufficed  for  the  supply  J 
of  Rome  with  water  for  about  120  years,  for 
Frontinus  tells  us  that  127  years  after  the  date  , 
at  which  the  construction  of  the  Anio  Yetus 
was  undertaken, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  G08th 
year  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, — the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  city  necessitated  a  more  ample 
supply  of  water,  and  it  was  determined  to  bring  { 
it  from  a  still  greater  distance.  It  was  no 
longer  considered  necessai-y  to  conceal  the 
aqueduct  underground  during  the  whole  of  its 
course,  and  so  it  was,  in  part,  carried  above 
ground  on  embankments  or  supported  upon 
arches  of  masonry.  The  water  was  brought 
from  some  pools  in  one  of  the  valleys  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Anio,  some  miles  further  up 
than  the  point  from  which  the  Anio  Yetus  was 
supplied  ;  and  the  new  aqueduct,  which  was 
fifty-four  miles  in  length,  was  called  the  Marcian, 
after  the  Preetor  Marcius  to  whom  the  work  was 
entrusted.  Frontinus  also  tells  us  the  history 
of  the  other  six  aqueducts  which  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  his  time,  viz.,  the  Tepulan,  the  Julian, 
the  Virgo,  the  Alsietine  or  Augustan,  the 
Claudian,  and  the  Anio  Novus, — the  last  two 
being  commenced  by  the  Emperor  Caligula  and 
finished  by  Claudius,  because  “  seven  aqueducts 
seemed  scarcely  sufficient  for  public  purposes  and 
private  amusements”;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  our  purpose  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
the  course  of  these  aqueducts ;  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  one  or  two  very  interesting 
points  in  connexion  with  them. 
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In  order  to  allow  of  the  deposit  of  suspended 
matters,  piscinas  or  settling  reservoirs  were  con¬ 
structed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  Each  had 
four  compartments,  two  upper  and  two  lower; 
the  water  was  conducted  into  one  of  the  upper 
compartments,  and  from  this  passed  probably 
by  what  we  Bhould  call  a  standing  waste  or 
overflow  pipe,  into  the  one  below  ;  from  this  it 
passed  (probably  through  a  grating)  into  the 
third  compartment  at  the  same  level,  and 
thence  rose  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  this 
compartment  into  the  fourth,  which  was  above 
it,  and  in  which,  the  water,  of  course,  attained 
the  same  level  as  in  the  first  compartment, 
thence  passing  on  along  the  aqueduct,  having 
deposited  a  good  deal  of  its  suspended  matter 
in  the  two  lower  compartments  of  the  piscinae. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  which  these  two 
lower  compartments  could  be  cleaned  out 
from  time  to  time.  The  specus  or  channel 
itself  was,  of  course,  constructed  of  masonry, 
generally  of  blocks  of  stone  cemented  together, 
and  it  was  frequently,  though  not,  it  would 
appear,  always  lined  with  cement  inside.  It 
was  roofed  over,  and  ventilating  -  shafts  were 
constructed  at  intervals ;  in  order  to  encourage 
the  aeration  of  the  water  irregularities  were  oc¬ 
casionally  introduced  in  the  bed  of  the  channel. 

The  water  supplied  by  the  different  aqueducts 
was  of  various  qualities;  thus,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  Alsietine,  which  was  drawn  from 
a  lake  about  18  miles  from  Rome,  was  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  was  chiefly  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  large  naumachia,  or  reservoir  in  which 
imitation  sea-fights  were  performed  :  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  water  of  the  Marcian 
was  very  clear  and  good,  and  was  therefore 
used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Frontinus  gives  the  most  accurate  details  as 
to  the  measurements  of  the  amount  of  water 
supplied  by  the  various  aqueducts,  and  the 
quantities  used  for  different  purposes.  From 
these  details  Mr.  Parker  computes  the  sectional 
area  of  the  water  at  about  120  square  feet,  and 
says  “  We  can  form  some  opinion  of  the  vast 
quantity  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  stream, 
20  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  deep,  constantly  pouring 
into  Rome  at  a  fall  sis  times  as  rapid  as  that 
of  the  River  Thames.”  He  considers  that  the 
amount  was  equivalent  to  about  332  million 
gallons  a  day  or  332  gallons  per  head  per  day,  as¬ 
suming  the  population  of  the  city  to  be  a  million. 

When  we  consider  that  we  in  London  have 
only  thirty  gallons  a  head  daily  and  that  many 
other  towns  have  less,  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
profusion  with  which  water  was  supplied  to 
ancient  Rome. 

But  the  remains  of  Roman  aqueducts  are  not 
only  to  be  found  near  Rome.  Almost  every 
Roman  city,  whether  in  Italy  or  in  the  South 
of  France  or  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
can  show  the  remains  of  its  aqueduct,  and 
almost  the  only  things  that  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  site  of  Carthage  are  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  water-tanks  and  the  ruins  of  the  aque¬ 
duct  which  supplied  them. 

The  most  beautiful  aqueduct  bridge  in  the 
world,  on  the  course  of  the  aqueduot  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  ancient  Nemausus,  now  Nismes,  still 
stands,  and  is  called  from  the  name  of  the 
department  in  which  it  is,  the  Pont  du  Gard. 
It  consists  of  a  row  of  large  arches  crossing  the 
valley,  over  which  the  water  had  to  be  carried, 
surmounted  by  a  series  of  smaller  arches,  and 
these  again  by  a  third  series  of  still  smaller 
ones,  carrying  the  specus  of  the  aqueduct.  This 
splendid  bridge  still  stands  perfect,  so  that  one 
can  walk  through  the  channel  along  which  the 
water  flowed,  and  it  might  be  again  used  for  its 
original  purpose. 

There  was,  however,  one  city  which,  from  the 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  situated  upon 
a  hill,  was  more  difficult  to  supply  with  water 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  which  at  the  same 
time,  from  its  size,  its  great  importance,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  favourite  summer  resi¬ 
dence  of  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and 
notably  of  Claudius,  who  was  born  there,  and 
who  had  a  palace  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  must 
of  necessity  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  water, 
and  that,  too,  from  a  considerable  height.  I 
refer  to  Lugdunum  (now  Lyons),  then  the 
capital  of  southern  Gaul. 

A  somewhat  prolonged  residence  in  this  city 
on  two  different  occasions  gave  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  on  the  spot  the  remains  of 
the  aqueducts  constructed  there  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  more  especially  of  the  one  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  so,  as 
they  are  but  little  known,  although  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Roman  waterworks,  I 


have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting 
to  you  if  I  were  to  give,  with  the  aid  of  the 
diagrams  I  have  prepared,  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  them. 

The  city  of  Lugdunum  was  built  by  Lucius 
Munatius  Plaucus  by  order  of  the  Senate  in 
A.U.C.  711.  Augustus  went  there  in  A.U.C. 
738,  and  afterwards  lived  there  from  741  to  744. 
It  was  he  who  raised  it  to  a  very  high  rank 
among  Roman  cities.  It  had  its  forum  near 
the  top  of  the  hill  now  called  Fourvieres  (pro¬ 
bably  a  corruption  of  forum  vetus),  an  imperial 
palace  on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  public 
baths,  an  amphitheatre,  a  circus,  and  temples. 

In  order  to  supply  this  city  with  water, 
standing,  as  it  did,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  rivers  (now  Rhdne  and 
Saone),  it  was  necessary  to  search  for  a  source 
at  a  sufficient  height,  and  this  Plaucus  found 
in  the  hills  of  Mont  d’Or,  near  Lyons, 
where  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  was  found 
at  a  sufficient  height,  viz.,  that  of  nearly 
2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  this  point  an 
aqueduct,  sometimes  called  from  its  source  the 
Aqueduct  of  Mont  d’Or,  and  sometimes  the 
Aqueduct  of  Ecully,  from  the  name  of  a  large 
plain  which  it  crossed,  was  constructed,  or, 
rather,  two  subterranean  aqueducts  were  made 
and  joined  together  into  one,  which  crossed  the 
plain  of  Ecully  in  a  straight  line  still  under¬ 
ground  ;  but  the  ground  around  Lyons  was  not 
like  the  Campagna  near  Rome,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  broad  and  deep  valley 
now  called  La  Grange  Blanche.  This,  however, 
did  not  daunt  the  Roman  engineers ;  making 
the  aqueduct  end  in  a  reservoir  on  one  side  of 
the  valley,  they  carried  the  water  down  into 
the  valley  probably  by  means  of  leaden  pipes, 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  described  more  at 
length  further  on,  across  the  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
bridge,  650  ft.  long,  75  ft.  high,  and  28  ft.  6  in. 
broad,  and  up  the  other  side  into  another 
reservoir,  from  which  the  aqueduct  was  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  top  of  a  long  series  of  arches 
to  the  reservoir  in  the  eity  after  a  course  of 
about  ten  miles. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  water  brought  by  this  aqueduct 
was  not  sufficient,  especially  in  summer,  and  as 
there  was  a  large  Roman  camp,  which  also  re¬ 
quired  to  be  supplied  with  water,  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  construct  a  second  aqueduct.  For 
this  purpose  the  springs  at  the  head  of  a  small 
river,  called  now  the  Brevenne,  were  tapped 
and  conveyed  by  means  of  an  underground 
aqueduct  (known  as  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Brevenne),  which  wound  round  the  heads  of 
the  valleys,  and  after  a  course  of  about  thirty 
miles  is  believed  by  some  to  have  arrived  at 
the  city,  but  by  others  to  have  stopped  at  the 
Roman  camp,  and  to  have  been  constructed  ex¬ 
clusively  for  its  supply.  I  have  here  a  diagram 
(after  Flacheron)  showing  a  section  of  this 
aqueduct,  and  this  will  give  a  very  good  general 
idea  of  the  section  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  where 
constructed  underground.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  specus  or  channel  is]  60  centimetres  (or 
nearly  2  ft.)  wide,  and  1  m.  57  c.  (or  a  little 
over  5  ft.)  high,  and  that  it  is  lined  with  a 
layer  of  3  c.  (or  nearly  1±  in.)  of  cement.  It 
is  constructed  of  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone 
cemented  together,  and  has  an  arched  stone 
roof.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  angles  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  channel  on  each  Bide  are 
filled  up  with  cement ;  it  appears  also  that  this 
aqueduct  crossed  a  small  valley  by  means  of 
inverted  syphons. 

But  neither  of  these  aqueducts  came  from  a 
source  sufficiently  high  to  supply  the  Imperial 
palace  on  the  top  of  Fourvieres.  Their 
sources  are,  in  fact,  according  to  Flacheron,  at 
a  height  of  nearly  50  ft.  below  the  summit  of 
Fourvieres,  and  it  was,  therefore,  considered 
necessary  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  con¬ 
struct  a  third  aqueduct.  The  sources  of 
the  stream  now  called  the  Gier,  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Pila,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  St.  Chamond,  were  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  and,  from  this  point  to  the  summit  of 
Fourvieres,  was  constructed  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  aqueduct  of  ancient  times, — an 
engineering  work  which,  as  will  bo  seen  from 
the  following  description,  partly  taken  from 
Montfalcon’s  “  History  of  Lyons,”  partly  from 
Flacheron’s  account  of  this  aqueduct,  and 
partly  from  my  own  observations  on  the  spot, 
reflects  the  greatest  possible  credit  on  the 
Roman  engineers,  and  shows  that  they  were 
not,  as  has  been  frequently  supposed  by  those 


who  have  only  examined  aqueducts  at  Rome, 
by  any  means  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  hydraulics. 

To  tap  the  sources  of  a  river  at  a  point  over 
fifty  miles  from  the  city,  and  to  bring  the  water 
across  a  most  irregular  country,  crossing  ten 
or  twelve  valleys,  one  being  over  300  ft.  deep 
and  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width,  was 
no  easy  task ;  but  that  it  was  performed  th© 
remains  of  the  aqueduct  at  various  parts  of  its 
course  show  clearly  enough.  It  commences,  as 
I  have  said,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
present  St.  Chamond,  a  town  qn  the  river  Gier, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  St.  Etienne.  Here  a 
dam  appears  to  have  been  constructed  across 
the  bed  of  the  river,  forming  a  lake  from  which 
the  water  entered  the  channel  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  passed  along  underground,  until  it  came 
to  a  small  stream,  which  it  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  long  since  destroyed.  After  this 
it  again  became  subteranneous  for  a  time,  and 
then  crossed  another  stream  on  a  bridge  of 
nine  arches,  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  columns 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  thes© 
ruins  it  would  appear  that  the  bridge  had,  at 
some  time  or  other,  been  destroyed,  'probably 
by  the  stream  running  under  it  having  become 
torrential,  and  subsequently  rebuilt ;  again  it 
became  concealed  underground  to  reappear  in 
crossing  a  small  valley  and  another  small 
stream,  when  it  was  again  concealed  by  the 
ground,  and  in  one  or  two  places  channels  were 
even  cut  for  it  through  the  solid  rock,  after 
which  it  reappeared  on  the  surface  at  a  point 
where  now  stands  the  village  of  Terre-Noire,. 
and  where  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  some¬ 
how  or  'other  cross  a  broad  rand  deep  valley. 
It  ended  in  a  stone  reservoir,  from  which  eight 
leaden  pipes,  descending  into  the  valley,  were 
carried  across  the  stream  at  the  bottom  on  an 
aqueduct  bridge,  about  25  ft.  wide,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  twelve  or  thirteen  arches,  and  then 
mounted  the  other  side  of  th©  valley  into 
another  reservoir,  of  which  scarcely  any 
remains  are  now  seen,  from  which  the  aqueduct 
started  again,  disappearing  almost  immediately 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  appear  again 
from  time  to  time  crossing  similar  valleys  and 
streams  upon  bridges,  the  remains  of  some  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  until  it  reached. 
Soucieu,  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the 
Garon,  where  are  still  seen  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  bridge,  the  thirteenth  on  its 
course,  nearly  1,600  ft.  long,  and  attaining 
a  height  of  56  ft.  at  its  highest  point  above  the 
ground.  The  object  of  this  bridge  was  to  con¬ 
vey  the  channel  of  the  aqueduct  at  a  sufficient 
height  into  a  reservoir  on  the  edge  of  the  valley. 
The  remains  of  this  bridge  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  was  purposely  destroyed  by  barbarians ;  some 
of  the  arches  near  the  end  of  it  remain,  while 
the  rest  have  been  thrown  down,  some  on  one  side 
and  some  on  the  other,  but  happily  the  arches 
next  to  the  reservoir,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  valley,  remain,  and  the 
reservoir  itself  is  still  in  part  intact  supported 
on  a  huge  mass  of  masonry.  Four  holes  are  to- 
be  seen  in  that  part  of  the  front  of  the  reservoir 
which  is  left,  being  the  holes  from  which  the 
lead  pipes  descended  into  the  valley.  It  would 
appear  from  the  remains  of  the  reservoir  that 
there  must  have  been  nine  of  these  pipes  in  all. 
These  holes  are  elliptical  in  shape,  bein®-  12  in. 
high  by  9J  in.  wide,  and  the  intorior° of  th© 
reservoir  is  still  seen  to  be  covered  with  cement. 
The  walls  of  the  reservoir  were  about  2  ft.  7  in. 
thick,  and  were  strengthened  by  ties  of  iron ;  it 
had  an  arched  stone  roof,  in  which  there  was  an 
opening  for  aocess.  From  this  the  nine  lead 
pipes  descended  the  side  of  the  valley  supported 
on  a  construction  of  masonry,  crossed  the  river 
by  an  aqueduct  bridge,  and  ascended  into 
another  reservoir  on  the  other  side,  as  seen  on 
the  plan,  entering  this  reservoir  at  its  upper 
part  just  below  the  spring  of  the  arches  of  the 
roof.  From  this  reservoir  the  aqueduct  passed 
to  the  next  on  the  edge  of  the  large  and  deep 
valley  of  Bonnan,  being  underground  twice  and 
having  three  bridges  on  its  course,  the  last  of 
which,  the  sixteenth  on  the  course  of  the  aque¬ 
duct,  ends  in  a  reservoir  on  the  edge  of  the 
valley.  Only  one  of  the  openings  by  which  the 
Byphons,  of  which  there  were  probably  ten, 
started  from  the  reservoir  is  now  left.  The 
bridge  across  the  valley  below,  and  of  which  I 
have  here  a  photograph  and  some  engravings, 
had  thirty  arches,  and  was  about  880  ft.  long  by 
24  ft.  wide. 

A  number  of  the  arche3  still  remain  standing, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  photograph,  in  some 
instances,  the  pillars  of  the  arches  were  con- 
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structed  of  transverse  arches  themselves.  The 
work  consisted  of  concrete  formed  with  Roman 
cement,  so  hard  that  it  turns  the  points  of 
pickaxes  when  employed  against  it,  with  layers 
of  tiles  at  regular  intervals.  The  surface  of  the 
concrete  is  covered  with  small  cubical  blocks  of 
stone,  placed  so  that  their  diagonals  are  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical,  and  forming  what  is  known 
as  opus  reticulatum.  After  crossing  the  bridge 
the  pipes  were  carried  up  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  into  a  reservoir,  of  which  little  remains, 
and  then  the  aqueduct  was  continued  to  the 
next  valley,  passing  over  three  bridges  in  its 
course. 

This  valley,  that  of  St.  Iren6e,  is  much 
smaller  than  either  of  the  others,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  deep  enough  to  necessitate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  inverted  syphons,  of  which  there 
were  eight. 

Leaving  the  reservoir  on  the  other  side  of  this 
valley,  the  aqueduct  was  carried  on  a  long 
bridge, — the  twentieth  on  its  course, — which 
crossed  the  plateau  on  the  top  of  Fourviferes, 
and  opened  into  a  large  reservoir,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  that 
hill.  From  this  reservoir,  which  was  77  ft. 
long  and  51  ft.  wide,  pipes  of  lead  conveyed  the 
water  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  to  the  other 
buildings  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  Some  of 
these  leaden  pipes  were  found  in  a  vineyard  near 
the  top  of  Fourvi&res  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  were  described  by 
Colonia  in  liia  “  History  of  Lyons.”  They  are 
made  of  thick  sheet  lead,  rolled  round  so  as  to 
form  a  tube,  with  the  edges  of  the  sheet  turned 
upwards,  and  applied  to  one  another  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  a  small  space,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  which  was  probably  filled  with  some 
kind  of  cement.  These  pipes,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  twenty  or  thirty,  each  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
long,  were  found,  were  marked  with  the  initial 
letters,  “  TI.  CL.  CAES.”  (Tiberius  Claudius 
Caasar),  and  afford  positive  evidence  that  the 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  Lead  pipes,  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner,  have  also  been  found  at  Bath,  in  this 
country,  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  baths. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  aqueduct  and  those  near 
Rome  arises  from  the  fact  that  instead  of  being 
carried  across  a  nearly  flat  country,  it  was 
carried  across  one  intersected  with  deep 
ravines,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  system  of  inverted  syphons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inverted  syphons 
wore  made  of  lead,  although  no  remains  of 
them  have  been  found,  for  we  kuow  that  the 
Romans  used  lead  largely,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
pieces  of  the  leaden  distribution  pipes  have  been 
found.  It  is  possible,  and  even  likely,  that 
strong  cords  of  hemp  were  wound  round  the 
pipes  forming  the  syphons,  as  is  related  by 
Delorme  in  describing  a  similar  Roman  aqueduct 
Byphon  near  Constantinople.  Delorme  also 
describes,  in  the  aqueduct  last  mentioned,  a 
pipe  for  the  escape  of  air  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  syphon  carried  up  against  a  tower  which 
was  higher  than  the  aqueduct;  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  must  have  been  some  such  con¬ 
trivance  on  the  syphons  of  the  aqueduct  at 
Lyons.  Flacheron  supposes  that  they  consisted 
of  small  pipes  carried  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  syphons  up  along  the  side  of  the  valley 
and  above  the  reservoirs,  or  in  some  instances 
of  taps  fixed  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  syphons. 

The  Romans  have  been  blamed  for  not  using 
inverted  syphons  in  the  aqueducts  at  Rome,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  simplest 
principles  of  hydraulics  ;  but  the  remains  of  the 
aqueducts  at  Lyons,  which  I  have  been  describ¬ 
ing,  negative  this  assumption  altogether.  The 
Romans  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  construct 
underground  syphons  many  miles  long  for  the 
supply  of  Rome,  but  where  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  them  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
deep  valleys  they  did  so.  The  same  Emperor 
Claudius,  who  built  the  aqueduct  at  Rome 
known  by  his  name,  built  the  aqueduct  of  Mont 
Pila  at  Lyons,  and  it  is  quite  clear,  therefore, 
that  his  engineers  were  practically  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  hydraulics. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  ancient  Romans  spared 
no  pains  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pure  water  for 
their  cities,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
followed  their  example  and  went  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  obtaining  drinking-water  from 
unimpeachable  sources  instead  of,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  taking  water  which  we  know  perfectly 
well  has  been  polluted  and  then  attempting  to 
purify  it  for  domestic  purposes. 
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Illustrations. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  DUBLIN. 

nE  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  this 
building,  which  has  been  erected  at  the 
corner  of  College-green  and  Grafton- 
street,  Dublin,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
T.  N.  Deane  &  Son,  at  a  cost  of  5,644Z.  It  was 
commenced  in  September,  1879,  and  completed 
in  April,  1881.  The  material  principally  used 
externally  was  yellow  Mansfield  stone.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Wardrop  &  Son,  of 
Dublin. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  building  forms  one  of 
the  now  more  and  more  rare  examples  of 
modern  Gothic  applied  to  secular  buildings,  and 
in  that  respect  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  class, 
solid  and  unpretentious  in  style  and  detail. 


ALTO -RELIEF  PANEL  BY 
MR.  TINWORTH. 

This  panel,  which  is  entitled  “  Waiting  for 
the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,”  forms  one  of 
the  examples  of  Mr.  Tinworth’s  art  now  being 
exhibited  at  Messrs.  Doulton’s.  As  in  most  of 
Mr.  Tinworth’s  treatments  of  .Scriptural  sub¬ 
jects,  there  is  a  strong  realism  and  dramatic 
contrast  in  the  figux-es.  The  grief  of  Herod  is 
contrasted  with  the  callous  and  critical  humour 
of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  company  make  their  various  comments,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  their 
varied  expressions  ;  the  monkey  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  pre-occupation  of  the  whole  party 
to  make  free  with  the  contents  of  the  vase 
standing  by  the  table. 


GOWER’S  WALK  FREE  SCHOOLS,  RUPERT 
STREET,  WHITECHAPEL. 

These  schools  were  founded  by  Mr.  W.  Davisi 
of  Leytonstone,  whose  connexion  with  White¬ 
chapel  through  the  sugar-refinery  he  had  in  the 
neighbourhood  brought  before  him  the  immense 
difficulties  which  existed  at  that  date  (1808), 
before  a  sound  useful  education  was  possible  to 
the  very  poor  people  living  in  that  district. 

Himself  an  ardent  churchman,  he  exacted 
two  conditions  before  receiving  children  into 
his  school :  the  one  was  the  poverty  of  the 
parents ;  the  other,  willingness  to  attend  the 
Sunday  services  of  the  Pax-ish  Chxxrch  of 
St.  Mary,  Whitechapel. 

In  those  days  when  there  was  little  or  no 
education  for  the  poorer  classes,  this,  freely 
offered,  was  an  incalculable  boon,  greatly 
appreciated,  and  greatly  repaid  to  the  founder 
in  the  success  of  many  of  the  scholars. 

From  1808  to  1854  (the  year  of  his  death) 
these  schools  were  under  Mr.  Davis’s  personal 
supervision  ;  he  attached  to  them  a  printing- 
press,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
greatly  lightening  the  expense,  aud  of  training 
such  boys  who  cared  to  learn,  to  follow  the 
business  of  printing. 

The  girls  were  brought  up  to  the  use  of  the 
needle,  and  employed  in  making  clothes  for 
themselves  and  the  boys,  which  were  given 
gratuitously  to  those  whose  conduct  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good. 

Seven  trustees  were  appointed,  and  the 
school  has  always  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Davis’s  immediate  family ;  the  Rector  of 
Whitechapel,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  being  the 
only  trustee  appointed  unconnected  with  the 
founder. 

The  recent  purchase  of  the  original  schools  and 
site  by  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  has  made  it  compulsory  on  the 
trustees  to  buy  other  ground  ;  but  the  original 
intentions  of  the  founder  have  been  adhered  to, 
aud  the  school  has  been  re-erected  in  the  same 
parish. 

The  arrangement  on  plan  is  as  follows : — on 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  and  facing 
Lambeth  -  street,  is  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent  and  schoolmistress,  connected 
on  the  gi'ound-floor  with  the  printing  house. 
On  the  left,  and  extended  backwards  to  Rupert- 
street,  are  the  schools,  to  hold  184  children, 
with  cloak-rooms,  &c.  The  entrances  for  the 
two  sexes  being  kept  separate  and  accessible 
from  their  respective  covered  playgrounds, 
which  extend  under  both  school  and  class-rooms, 
the  playground  level  being  some  6  ft.  below 
Rupert-street,  the  boys’  entrance  being  from 
that  side ;  the  girls’  entxance  from  Lambeth- 
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street.  The  space  below  printing-house  ? 
devoted  in  part  to  a  dining-room  for  tl 
children.  The  whole  is  faced  with  stock,  wiv 
red  brick  dressings.  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randal  . 
of  Woolwich,  are  the  contractors.  The  carvir 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Earp,  of  Larnbet? 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee  is  the  architect. 


KUDAT  CHURCH. 

This  was  designed  for  the  British  Norc  1 
Borneo  Company’s  settlement  at  Kudat.  Til 
construction  had  to  be  simple,  and  the  material , 
also  such  as  could  be  easily  obtained  on  tit  c 
spot.  The  walls  up  to  the  top  of  the  plinti|: 
are  of  brickwork  faced  with  cement,  as  also  an 
the  angle  butti-esses,  and  the  lower  portion  q 
the  tower ;  with  these  exceptions,  the  supe? 
structure  is  formed  entirely  of  “  Bilian,”  a  veit 
hard  and  durable  wood,  well  suited  for  tit 
framing  of  the  walls  and  roof,  and  for  filliri 
up  and  covering  the  same.  The  entire  area  c 
the  floor  is  filled  up  solid  and  paved,  so  as  i 
allow  no  harbour  for  reptiles.  The  architect  t 
Mr.  W.  Kidner. 


SECTION  AND  PLANS  OF  SIR  C.  BARRY’S 
COMPLETION  OF  WESTMINSTER 
PALACE. 

We  give  this  week  a  section  through  Wes? 
minster  Hall  and  the  new  wingwhich  Sir  Charle 
Barry  proposed,  in  order  to  complete  the  quad 
rangle  west  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  also  plan 
of  his  two  schemes  marked  A  and  B.  Scheme  A 
as  shown  in  the  lithographed  section  and  in  tht 
engraved  plan  on  a  separate  page,  provides  onli 
one  range  of  rooms  in  the  new  wing,  with  i 
corridor  towards  the  Westminster  Hall  Courti 
scheme  B  provides  a  double  range  of  roomn 
but  at  the  cost  of  somewhat  unduly  narrowini 
the  courtyard.  The  modification  made  by  Mr.  C 
Barry  consists  mainly,  as  far  as  the  plan  is  core 
cerned,  in  turning  the  line  of  it  a  little  inwanr 
or  eastward  at  the  southern  end,  so  as  to  alloul 
more  room  for  the  roadway  between  the  nexi 
building  and  St.  Margaret’s  Church. 

In  reference  to  statements  which  have  bee?| 
circulated  to  the  pi-ejudice  of  the  completion  cc 
Sir  C.  Barry’s  design,  it  will  be  observed  thaif 
these  plans  show  (1)  that  the  new  wing  woulo 
not  intei-fere  with  the  light  to  Westminstetl 
Hall  (which,  besides,  is  more  lighted  by  th:| 
end  windows  than  by  the  side  ones)  ;  (2)  tha.: 
it  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  necessitate  th  ] 
removal  of  any  of  the  Westminster  Hall  buhl 
tresses,  though  it  is  probable  that  Sir  C.  Barr- 
would  have  troubled  himself  very  little  aboiu 
that  one  way  or  another  ;  (3)  that  it  does  noi 
necessitate  the  removal  of  St.  Margarets 
Church  ;  and  (4)  that  so  far  from  narrowing 
the  roadway  adjoining  St.  Margaret’s  Church 
the  roadway  shown  on  these  plans  is  wide! 
than  there  has  ever  been  there  yet.  At  thcil 
southern  extremity  of  the  new  wing,  on  thil 
lithographed  plan,  is  shown  by  a  dotted  lintil 
the  present  footpath  curb  line,  giving  a  widtlt 
to  the  roadway  of  37  ft.  3  in.  at  its  narrowes; 
part;  while  the  completed  building  will  leave 
the  roadway  58  ft.  wide  at  its  narrowest  parti 
“We  hope  here  be  truths.” 


Australia  and  the  British  Unemployed 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  that  ou 
shipping  large  numbers  of  people  to  New 
South  Wales  and  other  Australian  Colonies? 
simply  because  they  cannot  find  employmenii 
here.  It  is  like  jumping  out  of  the  frying-para 
into  the  fire.  It  is  not  increased  town  populal: 
tion,  but  increased  country  population  which  if 
required  ;  and  of  the  thousands  who  are  hope* 
lessly  seeking  work  in  our  great  industrial 
centres,  how  many  are  familiar  with  the  routine' 
of  agricultural  or  pastoral  life  ?  New  South 
Wales  is  not  yet  a  great  manufacturing! 
country ;  most  of  its  leading  industrial  estab-l 
lishments  are  on  a  modest  scale  compared  with 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  consequentlyl 
those  accustomed  to  labour  in  the  workshop  oic 
factory  should  obtain  assurance  of  employment 
before  taking  a  passage  to  Sydney.  Handy! 
meD,  who  can  do  work  on  their  own  account/ 
such  as  tinsmiths,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,- 
brickmakers,  masons,  and  so  on,  who  are  willing! 
to  settle  in  the  younger  townships  of  thei 
colony,  can  always  do  well,  although  at  first 
they  may  have  to  “rough  it”  until  the  neces-i 
sary  experience  has  been  acquired. — Australian i 
information  for  British  Em  igrants. 
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TREATMENT  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  comments  on  and 
conclusions  from  tho  detailed  evidence  now  pub¬ 
lished,  which  was  tendered  to  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing  on  the  omission  by  the  Committee  to  pub¬ 
lish  with  the  other  plans  and  documents  the 
special  plan  handed  in  by  me  to  show  the  effect 
of  carrying  out  my  father’s  proposals  in  respect 
of  buildings  both  on  the  west- side  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall  and  for  the  enclosure  of  New 
Palace  Yard  also  with  buildings. 

The  Committee  in  their  Report  allude  to  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  proposals  and  plans 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  but  they  do  not  afford 
the  Members  of  the  House  any  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  them,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  unfair. 

The  plan  I  handed  in  to  the  Committee  was 
prepared  at  the  special  request  of  some  of  its 
members,  and  it  was  really  necessary  to  be  given 
for  several  reasons. 

1.  It  is  needed  to  illustrate  the  evidence  I 
gave  and  the  estimate  I  also  gave  dividing  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  proposal  into  two  distinct  por¬ 
tions.  See  p.  165  of  the  “  Report  and  Evidence” 
(paper  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  but  which 
avrs  given  by  me). 

2.  It  will  make  the  evidence  and  suggestions 
given  by  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Ayrton  (late  First 
Commissioner  of  Works)  intelligible,  and,  as  I 
think,  convincing  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
Westminster  Hall. 

3.  It  will  dispose  of  the  objection  suggested 
by  the  Chairman  that  if  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
plan  were  carried  out  there  would  be  very 
damaging  interference  with  light  and  air  to  the 


windows  in  the  west  side  of  Westminster 
Hall. 

4.  It  would  also  show  that  not  only  is  there 
no  connexion  between  the  realisation  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  plan  and  the  removal  of 
St.  Margaret’s  Church,  as  is  unfairly  inferred 
in  the  report,  but  that  while  the  church  can 
remain  as  it  is,  the  roadway  accommodation  can 
be  made  much  better  than  at  present. 

5.  It  would  have  been  only  fair  to  the  memory 
of  my  father  to  have  kept  on  record  his  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  completion  of  his  great  building 
(accepted  by  the  nation,  as  Mr.  Ayrton  very 
properly  says),  even  if  those  proposals  are  to  be 
held  in  abeyance,  and,  still  more,  if  they  are  to 
be  permanently  disregarded. 

All  these  obvious  reasons  for  appending  my 
plan  may  perhaps  explain  why  it  was  not  given, 
as  the  Committee,  at  the  instigation  of  its 
Chairman,  seems  to  have  been  determined  to 
give  consideration  to  my  father’s  proposals 
nominally  only  and  not  seriously,  since  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  had  somehow  to  be  reached, 
if  possible,  viz.,  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Pearson’s  proposals  and  design. 

Charles  Barry. 

1,  Westminster-ch ambers, 

July  6th,  1885. 

P.S. — I  send  yon  herewith  the  plan  which 
was  prepared  for  the  Committee  (above  alluded 
to),  and  which  has  been  returned  to  me  with¬ 
out  comment. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FUNGUS  KNOWN 
AS  DRY  ROT. 


The  dissolution  of  wood  by  dry-rot  has  been 
attributed  to  the  action  of  Merulius  lacrymans, 
which  is  very  common  in  Germany  in  connexion 
with  new  buildings,  but  rarely  with  old. 

The  Merulius  lacrymams  is  the  common  wood 
fungus  that  destroys  nine-tenths  of  the  wood 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  reason  of 
it  being  common  to  new  buildings,  and  not  to 
old,  is  that  moisture,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
its  existence,  is  more  present  in  new  green 
buildings  than  in  old  dry  seasoned  ones.  The 
two  prime  conditions  of  its  existence  are  mois¬ 
ture  and  heat ;  if  moisture  is  present  without 
heat  it  will  not  grow,  and  hence  its  depredations 
in  the  winter  time  are  unknown.  If  heat  is 
present  without  moisture  it  will  not  grow,  and 
hence  ventilation  for  the  passage  of  a  current 
of  dry  air  will  prove  fatal  to  its  existence. 

As  to  its  original  habitat,  it  is  world- wide,  for 
it  is  associated  with  our  native  woods,  and  with 
our  introduced  woods ;  it  is  as  common  to  the 
pine  and  fir  reaching  us  from  Canada  and  the 
White  Sea 


fessor  Poleck  says  it  does  not  attack  the  living 
tree.  In  this  he  is  certainly  in  error,  for  we 
owe  to  its  action  all  the  hollow  trees  in  our 
forests.  Mature  trees  are  subject  to  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  nature  in  the  form  of  riDg,  cup,  and 
star  shakes.  The  tap  root  is  destined  to  decay, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  fox  or  the  coney, 
lodgment  is  thus  afforded  for  germs  of  the 
merulius,  the  filaments  of  which  ascend  the 
fissures  of  the  ring,  cup,  and  star  shakes,  and 
silently  work  the  destruction  of  the  heart  of  the 
tree.  We  have  seen  this  fungus  so  developed 
in  the  shakes  of  trees  that  we  could  remove  it 
like  a  thick  layer  of  felt.  We  have  seen  it  on 
the  highest  and  driest  land  in  England,  where 
it  has  ramified  through  the  heart-wood  of  a  large 
oak  tree.  We  saw  such  a  tree  last  year  that  had 
been  felled  and  cut  into  planking.  On  opening 
the  wood  it  was  found  so  affected  that  it  was 
laid  aside,  one  plank  on  another,  without  strips 
or  laths.  The  fungus  went  on  growing,  filling 
up  the  saw  quits,  and  cementing  the  planks 
together,  and  holding  them  as  fast  as  if  glued, 
so  fast  that  the  tree  might  never  have  been 
sawn,  for  the  tree  could  be  rolled  on  the  ground 
as  if  in  a  solid  state. 

In  England  this  growth  is  common  to  all  our 
native  woods,  and  oak,  our  hardest  and  most 
durable  wood,  is  so  much  a  prey  to  it  that  our 
scientists  for  centuries  have  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  with  the  view  of  preventing  its  inroads 
in  our  naval  and  mercantile  marine.  To  its 
action  our  old  wooden  walls  fell  a  sure  and 
certain  prey,  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say 
that  it  was  the  greatest  enemy  our  old  wooden 
vessels  ever  had. 

As  to  its  more  special  association  with  deal 
and  pine,  that  we  admit,  and  here  we  are 
introduced  to  a  great  mystery  in  nature.  The 
Baltic  and  Canadian  firs,  spruce,  and  pines  are 
felled  in  their  native  forests  in  the  winter  season, 
and  sledged  to  the  river  banks.  They  are  floated 
down  the  rivers  on  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
and  are  not  taken  out  of  the  water  until  passed 
through  the  saw-mills.  The  deals  are  cut  in 
summer  and  stacked  to  dry.  Upon  being 
seasoned  they  are  shipped  to  this  and  other 
countries  ;  but  if  they  are  subject  to  heat  and 
moisture  in  passage  they  are  alive  with  the 
merulius  or  dry-rot.  Upon  arrival  these  germs 
can  only  attach  themselves  to  tho  wood  at  the 
saw-mills,  where  the  air  must  be  laden  there¬ 
with.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  seen  whole 
ship-loads  alive,  with  this  fungus  when  the 
wood  has  been  rained  on  during  shipment,  and 
the  vessel  has  been  long  on  passage. 

Again,  with  goods  that  have  reached  our 
English  yards  in  good  condition,  if  piled  too 
closely  and  they  absorb  the  rain,  the  merulius 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  very  pronounced 
form,  to  counteract  which  in  the  early  summer 
it  is  usual  to  re-pile  and  sweep  the  goods. 

The  Canadian  pine  is  so  susceptible  of  disso¬ 
lution  by  the  agency  of  this  fungus  that  no  two 
sides  of  planks  can  ever  be  allowed  to  touch, 
and  must  be  piled  apart. 

If  the  wood  remains  in  good  condition  in  the 
store-yard  until  it  gets  into  the  constructive 
parte  of  buildings,  the  germ  of  this  fungus 
will  develope  itself  if  heat  and  moisture 
present. 

We  can  hardly  agree  with  those  who  would 
attribute  the  propagation  of  this  fungus  to  the 
felling  of  timber  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
for  the  custom  does  not  obtain  in  the  forests  of 
the  North  of  Europe  or  in  America.  The  wood  is 
there  all  winter  felled,  and  floated  in  the  spring, 
the  only  time  in  the  year  when  the  rivers  are  in 
flood.  In  England  the  wood  is  all  winter 
felled,  with  the  exception  of  the  oak,  which  is 
felled  in  the  spring  for  the  sake  of  the  bark, 
only  removable  at  this  time  of  the  year.  So 
far  as  the  wood  is  concerned,  the  practice 
cannot  be  defended.  The  effect  is  seen  in  the 
rapid  dissolution  of  the  sap ;  but  whether  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  heartwood  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion. 

To  preserve  by  distillations  of  tar  is  sound 
advice, — these  oils  are  poisonous  to  vegetation 
in  any  form,  and  hence  its  virtue  when  injected 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  to  protect  the  tissue 
from  dissolution  by  vegetable  or  animal  agency. 


The  traps  which  are  being  made  under  th 
name  of  the  “  Cerus”  trap  (H.  Conolly  &  Co 
Agents),  two  forms  of  which  are  here  illustrated 
though  exhibiting  no  new  principle,  appear  t 
be  very  well  contrived  for  efficient  working 
The  grease  gully  has  a  removable  container  fc 


NEW  TRAPS. 


"Cerus"  Grease  Gully. 


dirt  and  grease,  which  is  more  convenient  tha 
cleaning  out  the  cavity  itself ;  and,  like  th 
trap,  it  has  an  air-tight  cover  removable  fo 
cleaning.  The  trap,  fig.  2,  aims  at  a  rapi 


wash-down  and  wash-up ;  the  shape  of  th 
section  seems  adapted  to  secure  this. 


LIABILITIES  OF  OWNERS  OF 
INSANITARY  HOUSES. 

SAUNDERS  V.  PAWLEY. 


City  of  London  School  of  Music. — The 

foundation-stone  of  the  new  City  of  London 
School  of  Music,  on  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
will  be  laid  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  inst.,  by  Mr. 
it  is  in  the  pine  from  Savannah  Pearse  Morrison,  chairman  of  the  Music  Com- 


and  the  Southern  States  of  America.  Pro- 1  niittee  of  the  Corporation. — City  Press. 


This  was  an  action  (heard  in  tho  Queen’s  Bencl 
Division  on  the  1st  inst.  before  Mr.  Justice  Da^ 
and  a  special  jury)  brought  to  recover  damages  for 
an  alleged  fraudulent  misrepresentation  as  to  tha 
sanitary  condition  of  a  house  at  Croydon. 

In  March  of  last  year  the  plaintiff  (we  quote  from 
the  Times  report,  correcting  the  name  of  the 
plaintiff,  however)  was  in  negotiation  with  tho 
defendant  with  a  view  of  becoming  tenant  of  a 
house  in  the  Auckland-road,  Croydon,  namec 
Abbottswood.  The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that 
on  the  19th  of  that  month  the  defendant  stated  to 
the  plaintiff  that  the  house  was  in  a  perfect  sanitary 
condition,  and  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  house  had  been  carried  out  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  Croydon  local  authority ;  that  by 
reason  of  this  statement  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to 
agree  to  take  the  house  for  three  years  at  a  rent  ol 
80 1.  a  year  ;  and  that  this  statement  was  false,  and 
was  made  fraudulently.  On  the  20th  of  March  ths 
plaintiff  agreed  to  take  the  house.  The  plaintiff, 
with  his  family,  went  into  the  house  at  the  end  of 
March,  but  tho  house  not  being  completed,  he  went 
to  the  seaside,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  he  returned 
to  the  house.  Shortly  after  his  return  his  cook,  and 
afterwards  his  gardeuer,  were  taken  ill,  and  subj 
sequently  the  plaintiff’s  stepson  was  seized  with 
illness,  "and  on  the  1st  of  June  the  plaintiff’s 
wife  was  seized  with  purging  and  vomiting! 
which  resulted  in  blood-poisoning,  from  which 
she  died  in  about  a  fortnight  after  her  first  seizure 
Upon  examination  it  appeared  that  the  stopping] 
of  the  joints  of  the  soil-pipe,  which  was  outside  the 
house,  2  ft.  10  in.  from  the  front  door,  was  so  faulty 
that  sewer  gas  could  escape  through  them,  and  thal 
a  P-trap,  to  which  it  had  been  intended  to  connect  i 
rain-water  pipe  where  a  conservatory  should  havt 
been  built,  had  been  left  without  water  and  broken 
so  that  sewer  gas  could  escape.  This  trap  was  neai 
the  library  window,  in  which  room  Mrs.  Saunden 
often  sat  in  the  morning.  It  was  also  found  that  i 
drain  at  the  back  of  the  house  had  in  it  some  brokei 
bricks  which  had  stopped  it  up.  After  Mrs 
Saunders’s  death  the  plaintiff  removed  from  th 
house.  He  estimated  the  actual  expenses  to  whid 
he  had  been  put  at  22S l.  10s.  He  further  claim® 
damages  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  It  appeared  tha 
she  was  possessed  of  an  income  of  about  l,000f.  j 
year.  She  had,  however,  only  a  life  interest  in  ij 
Upon  receipt  of  her  income  her  habit  had  been  t 
pay  it  to  her  husband,  who  expended  it  in  maintaii 
ing  the  joint  establishment.  At  the  time  of  h« 
death,  Mrs.  Saunders  was  sixty  year3  of  age,  an 
until  her  illness  had  been  very  healthy.  The  di 
fondant,  who  is  an  architect  practising  in  tho  Git; 
was  the  builder  of  the  house.  He  stated  that  tl 
representation  which  he  made  to  the  plaintiff 
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it  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  house  had 
an  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Croy- 
ii  Local  Authority,  and  this  was  the  case. 

Chel  officials  of  the  Authority  were  called,  and 
ted  that  they  had  inspected  the  drainage  arrange- 
nts  of  the  house  upon  its  completion,  and  had  not 
sed  any  objection  to  any  of  them,  which  they 
uld  have  done  if  they  had  not  been  in  a  satisfac- 
|y  condition.  It  was  suggested  on  behalf  of  the 
fendant  that  when  the  plaintiff ’s  furniture  was 
ng  taken  into  the  house,  the  soil-pipe  must  have 
leived  a  blow  which  had  loosened  the  joint, 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to  them  by  his  Lord- 
tp,  the  jury  found  that  the  defendant  did  make 
I  representation  alleged  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
ise ;  that  it  was  false  and  fraudulent  ;  that  the 
iintiff  was  induced  by  it  to  take  the  house  ;  and 
.t  it  was  on  account  of  defects  in  the  drainage 
langements  that  Mrs.  Saunders  died.  They 
lessed  the  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
:m  the  loss  of  his  wife  at  2,0001,  and  his  expenses 
the  amount  claimed. 

judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiff 
!  2,228/.  10s. 

3is  Lordship  also  directed  that  the  agreement 
l>uld  be  rescinded. 


DRY-ROT  IN  FLOORS. 

5lR, — I  should  be  glad  of  some  information  as  to 
n  to  check  the  spread  of  dry-rot  in  a  floor.  The 
hr  in  question  is  composed  of  7  in.  by  2£  in. 
otens,  laid  flatways  on  bond  timber  on  sleeper 
11s;  depth  from  floor  to  ground  about  S  ft. 
though  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation,  rot  has 
on  into  the  battens  about  half  way  through.  Can 
1b  be  effectually  stopped  by  applying  any  solution 
coat  of  tar,  and  in  doing  so  would  it  prevent  the 
1  making  any  further  progress  after  the  applica- 
□  ?  Any  suggestion  will  be  gladly  received. 

Inquirer. 


A  QUESTION  OF  BUILDING  LAW. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  right  inter- 
itation  of  the  following  case,  which  is  ruled  by 
» Public  Health  Act  (38  &  39  Viet.,  c.  55,  part  2, 
rse  156) : — 

‘It  Ehall  not  be  lawful  in  any  urban  district, 
bout  the  written  consent  of  the  urban  authority, 
oring  forward  any  house  or  building  forming  part 
my  street,  or  any  part  thereof  beyond  the  front 
11  of  the  house  or  building  on  either  side  thereof, 

•  to  build  any  addition  thereto  beyond  the  front 
bhe  house  or  building  on  either  side  of  the  same.” 
'his  clause  is  incorporated  in  the  By-laws  or 
tiding  Regulations  of  our  Corporation,  with  the 
owing  alteration  only,  viz.,  “Local  Board”  in 
oe  of  “  Urban  Authority.” 

’he  following  illustration  will  show  the  ruling  of 
|  Corporation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause, 
tn  estate  is  laid  out  into  building  land,  streets 
i  formed  (not  less  than  16  yards  wide)  with  no 
(ding  lines  shown  or  stipulated.  A  portion  is 
1,  and  the  purchaser,  for  his  own  convenience, 
3  back  the  front  of  the  building  some  distance 
tn  the  street  line ;  our  Corporation  then  says  that 

•  one  else  building  (on  either  side  thereof)  upon 
3  abutting  upon  this  street  must  set  their  build- 

back  to  the  same  frontage-line  as  the  first  one 
,  uild. 

f  this  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  clause,  it  is 
iry  serious  question  for  all  owners  and  purchasers 
and,  &o. 

f  this  is  not  the  correct  meaning,  would  you,  or 
ie  of  your  correspondents,  give  me  a  case  that 
'been tried  on  the  subject  ! 

*y  answering  this,  you  will  confer  a  favour  upon 
irchitects  practising  in  this  town. 

William  Longley, 

uly  6, 1885.  Architect,  Bradford, 

ic*  The  passage  referred  to  is,  in  fact,  a  by-law 
le  under  the  authority  of  sec.  H.,  157,  and  as 
3,  if  read  grammatically  and  by  itsolf,  it  seems 
ear  the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  the  Bradford 
al  Board.  It  may  be  a  question,  however, 
ther  in  the  Act  itself  a  few  isolated  houses 
d  properly  and  strictly  be  termed  a  “street.” 
case  stated  by  our  correspondent  is  one  which 
ainly  shows  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  be 
ed  on  some  house-owners.  At  the  same  time, 
e  may  be  other  facts  not  brought  to  our  know- 
e  which  would  be  of  importance  in  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  matter. 


ohool  of  Art  Wood-Carving.  —  We  are 

d  to  mention  that  the  School  of  Art  Wood¬ 
ing  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  will  be  closed 
he  11th  inst.  and  re-opened  in  the  City  and 
ds  of  London  Technical  Institute,  in  Exhi- 
n-road,  on  the  13th  inst.  While  continuing 
•  handsome  contribution  towards  the  funds 
ie  school,  the  Council  of  the  Institute  have 
provided  it  with  rooms  in  them  new  build- 
rent  free,  and  have  gone  to  some  expense  in 
ing  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
5lass  for  women. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Nottingham. — The  Park-row  reservoir  of  the 
Nottingham  Corporation  Waterworks  Depart¬ 
ment  has  just  been  re-opened  for  use  after  a 
very  considerable  extension  and  thorough  re¬ 
construction.  Its  internal  dimensions  are  now 
as  follow: — 179  ft.  3  in.  long,  140  ft.  wide,  and 
14  ft.  deep  from  floor  to  springing  of  the  roof 
arches.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  gallons  of  water.  The 
side  walls  are  4  ft.  6  in.  thick  at  the  base,  and 
are  built  of  hand  -  made  bricks  from  the 
Mapperley  yards  of  the  Nottingham  Patent 
Brick  Company,  on  a  concrete  foundation,  and 
strengthened  on  the  outside  by  abutment  walls 
of  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  top  or  roof 
is  formed  of  a  series  of  arches  built  of  brick, 
set  in  mortar  composed  of  Portland  cement  and 
thoroughly-washed  river  sand,  carried  on  strong 
wrought-iron  girders,  which  are  supported  by 
111  cast-iron  columns,  10  in.  diameter.  These 
are  bedded  on  hard  Yorkshire  stone  bases  and 
brickwork.  The  floor  is  formed  with  clay- 
puddle  15  in.  deep,  on  which  is  a  bed  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  concrete,  9  in.  thick,  and  finished 
off  with  Portland  cement,  trowelled  to  form  a 
very  smooth  surface.  The  side  walls  also  are 
covered  in  a  similar  manner.  The  whole  of  the 
top  of  the  roof  exposed  to  view  on  the  outside 
is  covered  with  Portland  cement  concrete  and  a 
double  thickness  of  Val  de  Travers  asphalte, 
and  is  laid  with  a  fall  from  the  centre  towards 
the  four  sides  so  as  to  carry  off  the  rain  water 
quickly,  which  is  then  conveyed  away  by  channels 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Along  Park -row 
and  the  Rope-walk  is  a  boundary- wall,  faced 
with  red  pressed  bricks,  surmounted  by  a  bold 
moulded  stone  coping,  and  an  iron  railing.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  very  efficiently 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smart,  contractor, 
Trent  Bridge,  Nottingham,  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  of  twenty  weeks,  from  drawings  sup¬ 
plied  by,  and  under  the  superintendence  of,  the 
Engineer  to  the  Water  Department,  Mr.  M.  0. 
Tarbotton  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Wharton,  the 
clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  Phillips.  Messrs. 
Goddard  &  Massey  supplied  the  iron  columns 
and  girders  used  for  supporting  the  roof,  and 
Mr.  Hughes  provided  the  iron  railing  for 
boundary-wall.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  third 
reservoir  Mr.  Smart  has  constructed  for  the 
Nottingham  Corporation.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  reser¬ 
voir  to  celebrate  its  completion,  the  Engineer, 
Mr.  Tarbotton,  stated  that  Nottingham  was  the 
first  town  in  England  which  had  adopted  the 
system  of  high-pressure  water-supply,  and  it 
had  continued  without  any  cause  of  complaint 
for  forty  years.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Smart  had  executed  the  contract. 

Beverley. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
proprietors  of  land  within  the  Beverley  and 
Barmston  drainage  district  was  held  at 
Beverley  on  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  Bainton, 
of  Beverley  Parks,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Tiffen, 
the  engineer,  read  an  account  of  the  works, 
now  nearly  completed,  which  have  been  carried 
on  to  improve  the  drainage,  the  contract  having 
been  entered  into  in  October,  1882,  since  which 
time  155,000  cubic  yards  of  mud  and  clay  have 
been  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
deposited  on  the  banks.  The  dredging  has 
extended  over  a  length  of  twenty  miles,  and 
seventeen  miles  of  banks  have  been  raised  and 
strengthened.  The  work  has  been  done  under 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry, 
M.Iust.  C.E.,  by  Mr.  Clias.  Simons,  of  Grimsby  ; 
Mr.  Tiffen,  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Evans,  his 
surveyor,  having  superintended  it. 

Sheffield. — Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales  on 
the  1st  inst.  opened  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
which  the  Cutlers’  Company  have  organised. 
The  primary  objects  of  the  exhibition  are  the 
cultivation  of  superior  workmanship  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  district,  and  the  assertion  of  Sheffield’s 
continued  pre-eminence  in  the  cutlery  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  metal  trade,  notwithstanding  in¬ 
creased  competition.  It  practically  covers  all 
trades  carried  on  within  the  district  of  Hallam- 
shire,  and  the  exhibits  are  confined  to  articles 
which  have  been  manufactured  by  the  exhibitor’s 
own  hands.  The  handicraft  exhibits  show  all 
stages  of  manufacture  in  a  wide  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  from  each  district.  For  instance, 
files  are  shown  first  as  forgings  or  mere  shapes ; 
then  after  grinding,  which  brings  the  surface 
even  for  the  cutter  to  work  upon  ;  and  lastly,  in  a 
finished  condition.  Other  processes  areillustrated 
in  a  similar  manner.  There  are  altogether  eight 
different  sections  in  the  Exhibition,  the  first  of  1 


which  embraces  the  steel,  file,  Baw,  and  edge- 
tool  trades  generally;  the  second  the  electro¬ 
plate  and  Britannia  metal  trades;  the  third, 
cutlery  in  general ;  the  fourth,  engineers’  and 
machine  tools  ;  the  fifth,  fender,  fire-iron,  stove, 
grate,  and  general  ironfounding  trades  ;  and  the 
sixth,  special  prizes  for  any  specimens  of  handi¬ 
craft  not  included  in  the  schedule.  The  gross 
value  of  the  prizes  offered  is  750 1.,  divided  into 
330  prizes. 

Didlington. — Didlington  Hall  has,  during  the 
last  two  years,  undergone  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions,  conspicuous  amongst  the 
new  works  being  a  large  museum  or  gallery,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  Mr.  Amherst’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  antiquities  and  curiosities.  A  few  days 
ago  a  substantial  dinner  ■was  given,  to  celebrate 
the  roof  raising,  to  the  workmen  employed  on 
the  works.  About  160  sat  down  to  a  bountiful 
repast  in  the  new  room,  suitably  fitted  up  with 
a  temporary  floor  and  tables,  and  presided  over 
by  the  worthy  squire,  the  architect,  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  being  seated  on  his  right,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor,  Mr.  William  Hubbard,  on  his  left. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Mr. 
Amherst,  stated  that  some  few  years  ago,  when 
work  was  very  scarce,  and  a  great  number  of 
men  in  the  neighbouring  villages  had  nothing  to 
do,  Mr.  Amherst  laid  out  a  scheme  for  excavating 
a  large  area  of  ground,  and  forming  a  lake,  in 
which  is  laid  out  geographically  and  to  scale, 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  surrounding  islands, 
and  again,  last  year,  he  had  about  30  acres  of 
ground  trenched  and  planted  by  manual  labour 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  These  and  many 
other  acts  of  kindness,  both  in  cases  of  sickness 
and  distress,  showed  how  desirous  Mr.  Amherst 
was  of  securing  the  health  and  comfort  of  his 
poorer  neighbours.  The  chairman  responded, 
and  explained  that  for  several  years  he 
had  contemplated  making  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  hall,  but  had  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  arranging  a  plan.  After 
consulting  several  architects  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  an  architect  of  the  highest  eminence, 
who  had  been  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  house.  He  was,  therefore,  most  happy  to 
propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  who 
had  so  ably  planned  these  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Sliaw,  in  acknowledging  the  com¬ 
pliment  paid  him,  thanked  Mr.  Amherst  and  all 
present,  and  stated  that  he  was  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  instructions 
and  plans  had  been  carried  out.  He  should, 
therefore,  without  further  delay,  propose  the 
“  Health  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Wm.  Hubbard,” 
but  must  add  how  rare  it  was  at  the  present 
day  to  find  a  builder  with  such  determination 
to  act  honestly,  and  that  the  work  done  at  Did¬ 
lington  was  equal  to  any  he  had  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  in  responding,  was  afraid  Mr.  Shaw 
had  given  him  too  much  credit,  but  even  the 
most  difficult  portions  of  the  work, — and  all 
must  admit  there  were  great  difficulties  to 
encounter, — were  made  comparatively  easy  by 
the  details  and  drawings  supplied  to  him  by  the 
architect. 

Arlesey. — Portland  Cement  Works  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  have  recently  been  erected  at 
Arlesey  siding  upon  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  by  the  Arlesey  Lime  and  Portland  Cement 
Company.  We  are  informed  that  the  position 
of  the  property,  which  has  been  developed  for 
some  years  as  a  lime  manufactory,  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  production  of  cement,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  grey  chalk  and  gault  clay  to 
the  railway.  The  present  extension  of  the 
works  has  cost  upwards  of  £20,000. 


The  Baths  of  Bath. — Encouraged  by  the 
success  that  has  attended  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  accommodation  for  invalids 
resorting  to  Bath  for  bathing  purposes,  the 
corporation  of  that  city  have  determined  to 
enter  upon  further  improvements.  With  that 
view  the  City  Architect,  Mr.  C.  E.  Davies,  has 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  European  baths  in  order  to  observe 
the  most  recent  improvements,  so  that  they 
may  be  applied  to  the  new  and  enlarged 
system  of  baths  that  the  Corporation  intend 
to  erect.  Quite  a  new  spirit  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  the  Corporation,  and  now  that  the 
city  is  placed  within  a  two  and  a-half  hours’ 
journey  from  Loudon,  with  a  bathing  estab¬ 
lishment  rivalling  any  in  Europe,  together  with 
the  improvements  recently  effected  in  the  town 
itself,  we  may  hope  to  see  Bath  restored  to  a 
position  equal  to  that  she  held  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. — Lancet. 
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Cjrt  Stutmit’s  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. — Part  II. 

VII. 

Important  observation  for  drawing  the  curves 
of  the  sections. 

T  can  be  proved  by  algebraical  calcu¬ 
lation  that  the  projections  of  ellipses, 
hyperbolas,  and  parabolas  are  either 
straight  lines,  or  again  ellipses,  hyperbolas,  and 
parabolas.  It  can  be  proved  also  in  the  same 
way  that  in  developing  a  cone,  the  sections 
become  again  elliptical  curves,  hyperbolas,  and 
parabolas,  according  to  what  they  were  before 
developing. 

Find  direct  the  projections  of  the  hyperbolical 
section  of  any  cone  by  a  plane  P  not  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  elevation. 

We  cnt  both  the  cone  and  the  plane  P  by  a 
series  of  vertical  planes,  such  as  the  plane  R 
passing  through  the  apex  S  of  the  cone.  These 
planes  will  cut  the  cone  along  the  gene¬ 
rators  G;  on  the  other  hand,  if,  by  the  means 
of  an  horizontal  line  F  of  the  plane  P,  we  find  r 
the  point  where  the  projecting  line  SSA  cuts  the 
plane  P,  we  shall  have  in  r  a  point  where  all  the 
intersections  of  the  plane  P  will  pass.  We  know 
their  traces  p,  we  can  deduce  their  elevations 
pv  ?•",  and  at  their  respective  intersections  with 
the  generators  of  the  cone  we  get  points  m  of 
the  section  required. 

To  find  the  limits  we  must  remember  that 
they  are  the  intersections  of  the  planes  tangent 
to  the  cone  along  the  generators  parallel  to  the 
plane  P.  The  horizontal  line  Sr  through  S 
allows  us  to  draw  the  traces  of  a  plane  X 
which  passes  through  the  apex  of  the  cone  and 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  P.  Where  the  trace  Xs 
meets  the  base  of  the  cone  we  have  the  feet  a 
and  b  of  the  generators  that  are  parallel  to  the 
plane  P.  Through  a  and  b  we  draw  the  traces 
TA  of  the  planes  tangent  to  the  cone,  and  the 
points  t,  where  they  meet  the  trace  PA,  are 
points  of  the  limits.  The  projections  of  the 
limits  themselves  will  be  parallel  to  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  generators  a  s  and  b  s,  for  both 
the  limits  and  these  generators  are  intersections 
of  parallel  planes  by  a  third  plane  (see  fig. 
120). 


Draiv  a  cone  by  the  means  of  its  apex  S  and  its 

circular  base  of  radius  a  p  placed  in  a  given 

plane  P. 

We  find  the  point  m  where  a  vertical  line 
passing  through  S  cuts  the  plane  P.  When  we 
lay  down  the'plane  P  on  the  plan,  by  turning  it 
down  round  its  trace  PA  we  find  th1  the  position 
of  m  on  the  turned  down  plane  as  well  as  the 
circular  base  of  the  cone.  From  we  draw 
the  tangents  m1  /3  and  ra1  y  to  the  base  of  the 
cone  ;  they  are  the  intersections  of  the  plane  P 
by  vertical  planes  tangent  to  the  cone  and 
passing  through  S  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  the 
intersections  of  the  plane  P  by  the  planes  which 
give  us  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  out¬ 
side  generators  of  the  cone.  When  we  move 
back  the  plane  P  to  its  original  position  m1  /3 
and  m1  y  become  SA  /3  and  SA  yh.  We  make  a 
similar  operation  with  a  point  O  of  the  plane  P 
situated  on  a  line  passing  through  S  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  elevation,  and  turning  down 
the  plane  P  round  its  vertical  trace  we  get  On  ; 
then  draw  the  tangents  O11  £  and  Ou  9,  and 
turning  back  the  plane  P  to  its  original  position 
get  S1’  9  and  S"  t  as  outline  of  the  cone  on  the 
elevation.  (See  fig.  121.) 

Draw  a  right  cone  in  any  position. 

Such  a  cone  circumscribes  spheres,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  need  only  draw  one  of  those  spheres 
and  the  projections  of  the  apex  of  the  cone. 

It  is  very  easy  to  draw  any  generator  G,  for 
we  know  that  any  horizontal  section  of  the 
sphere  will  touch  some  generator  of  the  cone  ; 
therefore,  if  the  projection  GA  of  the  generator 
be  given,  and  from  ch  we  take  a  perpendicular 
to  GA,  the  point  ah  -will  be  the  plan  of  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  generator  G  and  the  cone. 
By  a  horizontal  rotation  of  the  sphere  we  get 
a'h,  and  find  atv,  and  deduce  therefrom  both  av 
and  G”,  so  that  we  have  both  projections  of  the 
generator  G.  (See  fig.  122.) 


Water  Supply,  Fontefract. — Mr.  George 
Hodson,  C.E.,  of  Loughborough,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Corporation  of  Pontefract  to 
report  upon  their  existing  waterworks  and  pro¬ 
pose  a  scheme  for  obtaining  water  from  a  new 
source. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Marldon  ( near  Torquay ). — Funds  are  beinj 
raised  for  the  restoration  of  the  parish  churd 
of  St.John  the  Baptist,  Marldon,  situated  abou 
five  miles  from  Torquay,  and  two  miles  fror 
Paignton.  Marldon  Church  has  not,  during  th 
last  fifty  years,  until  recently,  undergone  repair 
of  any  magnitude,  and  it  is  stated  that  th 
necessity  has  now  arisen  of  making  a  thorough 
restoration.  To  cover  the  cost  of  all  that  i 
proposed  to  be  done,  more  than  1,5001,  is  re 
quired.  The  work  in  hand  up  to  the  presen 
time  has  necessitated  an  expenditure  of  nearl 
8001.  The  designs  for  the  restoration  have  bee 
prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  of  Exetei 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  P.  Blowey,  c 
Plymouth. 

Py worthy  (Devon). — The  parish  church  c 
Pyworthy,  which  has  been  under  restoratio: 
for  about  ten  months,  is  now  approaching  con: 
pletion.  During  the  progress  of  the  worl 
several  interesting  discoveries  have  been  mad< 
First,  a  sedilia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chance 
with  three  seats.  The  cusped  openings  ar 
carried  on  circular  shafts,  with  moulded  cap 
and  bases.  The  whole  is  of  a  local  stone  muo 
resembling  the  Hatherleigh,  and  is  of  Earl 
English  date.  The  mouldings  of  arches,  &c 
had  been  much  hacked  away,  no  doubt  durin 
the  time  when  the  church  was  last  “  improved, 
when  the  moulded  string-course  of  Polyphal 
stone  which  ran  all  round  the  chancel  we 
back,  no  doubt  to  give  “a  nice  unbroke 
appearance”  to  the  plastered  walls.  The  stor 
string  has  now  been  replaced.  The  level  J 
the  seats  was  little  above  the  floor  level, — £ 
seats  of  oak  will  be  put  in  above  the  stone  on< 
to  raise  the  level.  The  sedilia  has  been  we 
restored  in  Hatherleigh  stone  by  Mr.  Petheric; 
of  that  town.  Near  the  south  chancel,  j 
priests’,  doorway,  was  discovered,  in  a  mut 
lated  state,  a  large  example  of  a  “  low-Bide  ”  ( 
“lepers”  window.  The  roofs  are  now  complet 
the  tower  repaired  and  repainted,  with  its  int 
rior  opened  up,  and  a  new  oak  ceiling  and  floi 
added.  New  stonework  has  also  been  put 
the  windows  where  missing  or  decayed,  and  tl 
old  nave  arcade  and  clearstory  windows  ha’ 
been  cleaned  and  repaired.  Owing  to  want 
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s  the  screens,  vestry,  and  organ-chamber 
I  been  deducted  from  the  original  tender  for 
vork.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  T.  Blowey,  of 
louth,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Medley 
.)rd,  of  Exeter. 

r  urnemouth.  —  The  Bennett  Memorial 
cb,  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
A.  M.  Bennett,  has  been  opened  for 
ce.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
(Stephen,  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
iBon,  R.A.  The  portion  of  the  church  now 
ed  is  groined  with  stone  and  has  a  lofty 
Jarance.  The  nave  is  24  ft.  wide,  48  ft. 
to  the  point  of  the  groining,  and  about 
i.  long.  It  is  divided  into  six  bays,  that  at 
iast  end  contracting  towards  the  chancel, 
ower  part  of  the  western  bay  of  the  nave 
•ated  as  a  baptistery,  and  is  vaulted  at  the 
'  of  15  ft.  above  the  floor,  the  vaulting 
C  supported  by  four  clustered  columns, 
i  form  a  narthex  or  Galilee,  in  the 
le  of  which  the  font  is  placed.  Over 

i  narthex  is  a  western  gallery.  The 
;i  of  the  nave  are  double,  and  are  22  ft. 
divided  by  light  clustered  shafts.  Over 
rches  of  the  nave  arcade  is  a  triforium 
i  continues  all  round  the  church  at  this 
The  clearstory  consists  of  two-light 
pws,  deeply  recessed  inside,  under  lofty 
ed  arches  of  nearly  the  same  width  as  those 
©  arcade  below.  The  transepts  open  out  of 
jvestern  bays  of  the  chancel,  and  are  pro- 
Int  features,  both  internally  and  externally, 
lie  southern  one  the  organ-gallery  will  be 
Idoncolumns  surrounded  by  an  open  parapet, 
tody  of  the  walls  is  composed  of  brick,  faced 
Inally  with  Swanage  stone,  and  internally 
,'ashlar  Bath  stone.  All  the  dressings  are 
ed  of  the  best  Bath  stone.  The  floor  of 
ihurch  is  composed  of  wood  and  tiles,  sup- 
,  by  Messrs.  Carter,  of  Poole.  The  tower 
uhancel  remain  to  be  erected.  It  is  esti- 
;d  that  St.  Stephen’s  will  seat  800  adults, 
igasfittings  have  been  provided  and  put 
working  order  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Thompson,  of 
nemouth.  The  heating  apparatus  has 
I  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Bacon  &  Co.,  of 
on.  The  altar  fittings  have  been  supplied, 
he  decoration  of  the  chancel  carried  out 
tr.  Heaton,  of  Charlotte- street,  Fitzroy- 
i*e-  The  grounds  surrounding  the  church 
'  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Swaffield,  of 
bemouth.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  E. 
r  &  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  whose  tender  for  the 
B  work,  with  additions  and  alterations, 
|nted  to  about  26,000?.  Of  that  sum  about 
pi.  has  been  expended  on  the  present 
ion.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Cowley,  on 
if  of  the  builders,  and  Mr.  Athey  was  the 
of  the  works. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

96.  Weatherproof  Paints,  &c.  0.  Woolf, 
paint  or  varnish  is  made  weather  and  water 
by  the  addition  of  an  extremely  hard  silioious 
iund  of  lead  or  silver  slag,  containing  about 
cent,  silica  and  oxides  of  lead,  iron,  zinc,  tin, 
.her  metals. 

59.  Firegrate.  H.  Scott, 
grate  is  supported  on  a  pivot  and  divided  in 
ntre  by  a  partition,  one  side  being  used  for 
and  the  other  for  a  gas  fire,  either  being 
at  to  the  front  as  required  by  revolving  the 

19.  Pug-Mill  for  Clay.  J.  H.  Sharpe, 
sets  of  beaters  are  made  to  rotate  in  opposite 
ons,  or  in  the  same  direction  at  different 
one  set  of  beaters  moving  with  the  shaft 
le  other  with  the  outer  casing  to  which  they 
;ached. 

!6.  Lavatories,  &c.  F.  J.  Candy, 
ventilating-shaft  and  waste-pipe  are  arranged 
be  corner  of  the  room,  and  in  front  of  it  at  a 
dent  height  is  a  flap  or  basin  hinged  to  a  wall¬ 
ed  against  a  wall.  The  basin  fits  close 
t  the  vertical  wall-plate  when  pushed  up,  and 
led  into  a  horizontal  position  when  required 
i.  Several  shafts  may  be  used  side  by  side 
iins,  at  heights  suitable  for  various  purposes, 
rner  of  the  room  to  which  the  appliance  is 
nay  have  two  doors,  which,  when  open,  form 
les  of  a  closet,  the  walls  forming  the  opposite 
When  out  of  use  the  hole  will  be  hidden  by 
the  doors. 

4.  Metallic  Roofing- Tiles.  E.  Edwards, 
tiles  are  cut  or  stamped  from  a  sheet  of  metal 
is  afterwards  bent  into  a  peculiar  form. 


the  tiles  may  be  hooked  together.  Ears  are  left  at 
the  top  corners  to  receive  nails,  by  which  the  tiles 
are  fixed,  or  small  pieces  may  be  left  to  be  bent 
backwards,  by  which  they  are  hung  on  the  laths. 
The  tiles  are  attached  laterally  by  tongues  and 
notches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  channels,  the 
tongue  on  one  side  is  bent  through  a  notch  in  the 
next. 

4,405,  Glazing.  G.  C.  Warden  and  J.  Fer 
guson. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  sash-bar  is  covered  with 
soft  metal,  which  serves  as  a  cushion  for  the  glass. 
The  glass  is  secured  in  place  by  a  strip  of  ductile 
metal  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  central  web  by  a 
light  bar  of  iron,  through  which  screws  or  rivets 
pass  at  intervals,  or  the  soft  metal  may  be  riveted 
directly  to  the  central  web. 

4,778,  Lids  for  Moist-colour  Pans.  H.  F. 
Brousson. 

Glass,  china,  or  other  pans  for  moist  colours  are 
fitted  with  lids  hinged  thereto  or  sliding  thereon, 
and  fastened  with  a  clasp. 

4,856,  .Ornamenting  Brick  Blocks,  &c.  W. 
R.  Cornell. 

Bricks,  blocks,  or  other  surfaces  are  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  cement  or  other  analogous  substanee, 
and  stones  or  glass  or  pieces  of  earthenware  are, 
after  cleaning  if  necessary,  pressed  into  the  cement 
to  form  the  design  required,  and  the  bricks,  &c. 
are  then  dried  or  baked. 

4,252,  Self-emptying  Tipping  Boxes.  J.  W.  F. 
Bryan. 

The  end  of  the  lever  is  cam-shaped,  and  bears 
against  a  fixed  plate  on  the  box.  It  is  centred  or. 
the  stud,  set  in  a  spring  catch,  which  locks  into  a 
detent.  When  it  is  pulled  by  a  rope  half  over,  the 
catch  is  pressed  outward,  and  the  bottom  of  the  box 
opens  by  its  own  weight,  or  that  of  its  contents. 

6,019,  Wood  Pavement.  J.  Kerr. 

Wood  blocks,  previously  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  pickle  of  creosote  oil,  are  laid  on  a  concrete 
bed,  aud  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  bitumen, 
with  a  top  dressing  of  lime  or  cement  grouting. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  26. — 7,770,  R.  Best,  Central-light  Gaseliers- 
— 7,775,  A.  Roberts,  Construction  of  Refuse  Bins. — 
7,776,  W.  Wragg,  Tool  Handles  and  Method  of 
Attaching  same.— 7,778,  A.  Grundy,  Improved 
Lath  for  Venetian  Blinds.— 7,780,  H.  Campbell, 
Bench  Vices.— 7,795,  T.  and  E.  Durrans,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Nails.— 7,806,  J.  Fliegal  and  E.  Puttmann, 
Enamelled  Sheet-iron  Roofing. 

June  27. — 7,833,  J.  Osmond,  Improvements  in 
Letter  Boxes  for  Doors. — 7,834,  J.  Osmond,  Door 
Fastening. 

June  29. — 7,849,  J.  Finnie,  Appliances  for  Fixing 
Roof  Gutters  to  Carrying  Hooks.— 7,861,  T.  Goosey, 
Combined  Rule  and  Protractor. — 7,863,  F.  Weber, 
Improvements  in  Drawing  Boards. 

June  30. — 7,900,  H.  Cooper,  Ventilating  Houses 
and  Public  Buildings.— 7,902,  G.  Wicks,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Door  Furniture. —7,923,  C.  Broad  and  G. 
Harris,  Inspection  Gully  Trap.— 7,927,  J.  Midgley, 
Instantaneous  Grip  Vices. — 7,928,  J.  Midgley. 
Parallel  Vices.— 7,942,  W.  Smith,  Bonding  Bricks 
and  other  Building  Blocks. — 7,966,  W.  White,  Fire 
Grates  and  Stoves. 

July  1. — 7,983,  W.  Cook,  Improved  Bakers’  Oven. 
— 8,006,  C.  Biathwayt,  Improved  Latch. 

July  2.  —  8,018,  R.  Hutchinson,  Machine  for 
Splitting  Wood. — 8,026,  J.  Coulter,  Machinery  for 
Dressing  and  Planing  Stone,  Marble,  &c.— 8,029,  A. 
Hartshorn,  Sanitary  Closet  Pans,  &c.— 8,044,  E. 
Stewart  and  others,  Improved  Means  for  affording 
Ingress  to  and  Egress  from  Rooms  or  Buildings.— 
8,047,  R.  McConnel,  Devices  for  securing  together 
Joists  and  carrying  Girders.— 8,059,  J.  Hamblet, 
Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tiles,  Drain,  and  Sanitary 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,613,  R.  Weir,  Stoves  or  Furnaces  for  Heating 
Buildings,  &c.— 6,439,  J.  Ellis,  Construction  of 
Metal  Rib  for  Bridge  Floorings,  for  Columns  and 
other  constructive  purposes. — 6,686,  G.  Smart,  Tool 
Stock  or  Brace.— 6,842,  C.  Grimrnett  and  J.  Cook, 
Window-fasteners.— 7,208,  A.  Hogg,  Adjusting  aud 
Attaching  Door-knobs  or  Handles  to  Spindles.— 
7,348,  W.  Riches,  Improvements  in  Hinges. — 7,362, 
W.  _Parnall,  Improvements  in  Shop  Counters.— 
5,137,  R.  Roberts,  Window-fasteners  for  large  Win¬ 
dows. — 6,112,  H.  Chancellor,  Self-acting  Window- 
holder. — 7,125,  R.  Nisbet,  Improvements  in  Cook¬ 
ing-ranges.— 7,191,  J.  A.  &  A.  A  Clarke,  Box  Flues 
and  False  Backs  for  Fire-grates.— 7,330,  R.  Hunter 
&  J.  Turnbull,  Improvements  in  Kitchen-ranges.— 
7, 546,  W.  Griffiths  and  A.  Gibbs,  Chimney  Cowls  and 
Ventilators  and  Appliances  for  abating  Nuisances 
arising  from  Smoke  and  foul  Air. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

11,817,  E.  Lines,  Bolt-fastening  for  Doors,  Win¬ 
dows,  &c. — 12,420,  J.  Westerman,  Improvements  in 
Bridges.— 12,486,  T.  Freeman,  jun.,  and  C.  Eardley, 
Machinery  and  Method  of  Manufacturing  Hollow 
Bricks  and  other  Hollow  Clay  or  Plastic  Building 

MnWinlo  — 19  fifl7  W  _ a _ b 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  23. 

Bv  Fabbbbothkb,  Ellis,  Clark,  &  Co. 
Biggleswade,  near— Part  of  the  Henlow  Grange 
Estate,  comprising  houses,  numerous  cottages 

and  124a.  2r.  39p.  in  20  lots  . \  £9,215 

June  27. 

By  G.  B.  Smallpiecb. 

Tilford,  Surrey— Squire’s  Hill  Farm,  24a.  lr.  19p. 

copyhold .  1,200 

An  enclosure  of  heath  land,  32a  lr.  33p.  copyhold  760 

A  plot  of  land,  la.  lr.  26p.,  copyhold .  (JO 

Chiddiugfold — Freehold  cottage  and  garden  .  270 

June  29. 

By  T.  Woods. 

Hounslow  Heath — Beavor’s  Farm,  40  acres,  freehold 
Fbanklyn  &  Son. 

Essex,  Bursted  Green— Two  freehold  plots  of  land, 
lr.  lOp. .  ' 


4,000 


Enclosures  ofland,  14a.  3r.  iop. 105 
By  Fever  &  Son. 

Islington — 14,  St.  George's  -  terrace,  24  years, 

ground-rent  6 1 .  350 

101,  Sbaftesbuiy-street,  16  years,  ground-rent  3f.  175 

125,  De  Beuuvoir-roaa,  36  years,  ground-rent  61.  38  J 

4,  Copenhagen-street,  7$  years,  ground-reut  71....  9J 

Stockweff — 4«,  Lingham-Btreet,  15  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  5s .  93 

By  Bradshaw  Bbown. 

Millwall  —  74  and  76,  West  Ferry-road,  39  years, 
ground-rent  61.  . 


,  Galbraith-ruad — A  plot  of  freehold 


435 


Cubitt  To’ 

land  .  t/TO 

Poplar— 37,  Stainsby-road,  32  years,  ground-rent 

10s .  33o 

Jonb  30. 

By  Geobgb  Hbad  &  Co. 

Regent's  Park — 1,  Sussex-place,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  70 1 .  2,900 

By  Mcllktt,  Bookbb,  &  Co. 

Addlestone— The  freehold  residence,  “  Ashleigh  ”...  700 

By  Bhoad,  Pritchard,  &  Wiltshire. 
Sloane-square— The  lease  of  No.  80,  term  9  years  ...  300 

By  Messrs.  Foster. 

Lambeth— Ground-rents  of  15 1.  u  year,  reversion  in 

years  .  1,200 

Ground-rents  of  10?.  a  year,  reversion  in  24  years  700 
By  Dbbenham,  Tbwson,  &  Co. 

Brixton-hill — Builder’s  premises,  freehold  .  600 

1  and  2,  Chatham  Houses,  freehold .  975 


J  cl: 


1,043 

135 


750 


channel  is  produced  along  each  side,  and  the  Materials. -12, 607,  W.  Wise," Ventilating  A~ppara* 
part  of  the  top  edge  is  bent  forward  and  the  tus.  —  2,626,  J.  Stevens  aud  C.  Major,  Spring 
ol  the  lower  edge  is  bent  backward,  so  that  |  Hinges  for  Doors. 


By  Walker  &  Runtz. 

Tower  Hill— 1,  2,  aud  3,  Sharpe’s- buildings,  free¬ 
hold  . 

Cholsea — An  improved  ground-rent  of  16?.,  term  22 

Fulham — Ground-rent  of  10?..  term  20  years  . ..." 

Chelsea— An  improved  ground-rent  of  41?.  17s.  9d., 

term  23  years . 

n  improved  ground-rent  of  71.,  term  54  years  ... 
u  improved  ground-rent  of  4?.  10s.  6d.,  term  23 

years . . 

Brondesbury— 19,  21,  aud  23,  Netherwood-road,  S3 

years,  ground-rent  25?.  4s . 

Hoxton — 51,  Bridport-place,  2  years,  ground-rent  61. 

Pimlico — 44,  Commercial-road,  30  vears,  ground- 

rent?? .  275 

Chelsea — 130,  King's-road,  the  lease  of,  term  23 

years .  280 

The  lease  of  1,  Smith-street,  term  10  yenrs .  200 

WaLham  Green — 21  and  23,  Vauston-place,  freehold  730 

Fulham— 102,  104,  110,  112,  and  114,  Estcourt-road, 

60  years,  ground-reut  8?.  15s .  690 

Pengo— 4,  6,  and  6,  Lime  Tree-avenue,  76  years, 

ground-rent  9? .  245 

Pentonville— Ground-rent  of  4?.,  reversion  in  25 

years .  162 

By  Wbathbrall  &  Gbben. 

Stratford,  High-street — Frehold  wharf  and  premises  6,300 

The  freehold  wharf  and  warehouse  adjoining .  1,100 

Ground-rent  of  15?.  a  year,  reversion  in  20  years...  900 

Ground-rent  of  35?.  a  year,  reversion  in  49  years...  1,010 
rixton — 23  and  2-4,  Kemerton  -  road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  10? .  615 

By  Drivbb  &  Perfect. 

8even  Sisters-road — 6,  7,  and  8,  Stroma-terrace,  92 

years,  ground-reut  27? .  950 

Me  akin,  May,  &  May. 

Sydenham— 19  and  20,  Eent-terrace,  18  years, 

ground-rent  18? .  645 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 
Belgrave-square— 6,  Halkin-place,  84  years,  ground- 

rent  10? .  560 

EccleBton-square — -43,  Cambridge-street,  75  years, 

ground-rent  71 . 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co. 

St.  Lake’s — 44,  President-street  East,  freehold .  760 

City-rosd — 10,  Macclesfield-street,  freehold .  420 

Holloway— 168,  Hornsey-road,  57  years,  ground- 

rent  8?.  8s .  465 

Newington  Butts— 49  to  63  odd,  Edward-street,  68 

years,  ground-rent  22? .  3,375 

Bethnal  Green— 22  and  24,  Patriot-square,  freehold  910 

122,  Cambridge-road,  freehold .  660 

July  2. 

Walton  &  Lee. 

Coldstream,  Northumberland — “The  Etal’’  Manor 

Estate,  of  3,437a.  3r.  3Sp .  70,000 

Arbbb,  Rutter,  &  Waghobwb. 

Strand — No.  142,  Freehold  business  premises .  11,100 

By  Bean,  Bubnett,  &  Eldbidge. 

City— 87,  Lower  Thames-street,  freehold .  3,360 

Sevenoaks,  St.  John’s-road— “  The  Forest,”  and  a 

plot  of  land .  1,250 

Crouch  End — 9  and  11,  Lynton-road,  80  years, 

ground-rent  12?.  12s .  435 

By  Glasier  &  Sons. 

Holloway,  Queen  sland-road  — Ground-rents,  53?., 

reversion  in  48  years  .  1,090 

Ground-rents,  12?.,  reversion  in  55  years  .  265 

Higbgate,  Archway-road— Ground-rents,  12?.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  89  years .  290 


625 


76 


THE  BUILDER. 


By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

King’a-eross — 214  to  228  even,  York-road,  65  years, 

ground-rent  922.  8s . £2,205 

By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watxbv,  A  Co. 

Warlingham,  near.  —  A  plot  of  freehold  land, 

2a.  lr.  4p .  190 

By  Marsh,  Milnbb,  A  Langton. 

Shepherd's  Bush — 160  to  166  even.  Starch  Green- 

road,  freehold  .  3,710 

Two  policies  for  5002.  each,  life  aged  67  years .  311 

July  3. 

Jones,  Lang,  A  Co. 

i’eckham — 36.  Moncrietf-road,  75  years,  ground- 

rent  42.  10s .  280 

48,  49,  and  50,  Monrrieff-road,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  15 2 .  705 

Pimlico  Stabling  in  Dorset  Mews,  58  years,  ground- 

rant  12 .  290 

By  T.  D.  Whitbhbad. 

Commercial-road,  E. — Ground-rent  of  642,  6s.,  term 

25  years  .  665 

Briiton— 41),  Barrington-road,  37  years,  ground- 

rent  72 .  615 

Humbert,  Son,  A  Flint. 

Southend-on-Sea — A  plot  of  freehold  land,  1$  acre  1,010 


JJhsrtllanrs. 

Tramways,  Barrow  -  in  -  Furness.  —  The 

first  section  of  the  Barrow-in-Furness  Tram¬ 
ways  was  officially  inspected  by  Major-General 
Hutchinson,  R.E.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
3rd  inst.  The  line,  which  has  been  well  laid 
on  the  Abbey* road,  not  far  from  Furness 
Abbey,  and  passes  along  Abbey  -  road,  Duke- 
street,  Strand,  Salthouse,  and  Roose  roads,  and 
terminates  at  Roose,  the  total  length  being 
about  four  miles.  The  wide  streets  and  roads 
of  Barrow  render  the  town  particularly  well 
■adapted  for  tramways.  The  greater  length  of 
street  through  which  the  tramway  is  laid  is 
80  ft.  in  width,  a  portion  of  the  same,  about  half 
a-mile  in  length,  having  just  been  completed  by 
the  Corporation.  The  tramway  consists  of  a 
single  line,  with  passing-places  3  chains  in  length 
at  about  every  quarter  of  a-mile.  The  gauge  is 
4  ft.  The  rails  are  Gowan’s,  manufactured  by 
the  Barrow  Steel  Company,  weighing  84  lb.  to 
the  yard,  and  the  paving  is  laid  with  Welsh 
setts  except  on  one  or  two  steep  gradients. 
The  general  construction  of  the  line  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Barrow  Tramways  Company 
in  accordance  with  the  specification  prepared 
for  the  Barrow  Corporation  by  Mr.  Fox,  C.E., 
the  Borough  Engineer,  which  determines  the 
gauge,  the  rails  to  bo  used,  the  quality  and 
method  of  paving,  and  general  mode  of  con¬ 
struction.  Mr.  Yawser,  C.E.,  of  Manchester, 
has  acted  as  engineer  of  the  lines  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham, 
of  the  rolling  stock  and  depots.  Mr.  Fell,  of 
Leamington,  was  the  contractor.  Steam  is  to 
be  the  motive  power,  the  engines  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Kitson,  of  Leeds. 

New  Baptist  Chapel  at  St.  Alban's. — 
A  new  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination,  was  opened  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  last.  It  is  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  and  is  carried  out  in  the  Early 
French  Gothic  style.  The  chapel,  including 
the  apse  and  baptistery  building,  is  94  ft.  long 
by  37  ft.  wide  and  42  ft.  high  internally.  There 
is  an  obvious  departure  from  the  ordinary 
arrangements  of  Dissenting  places  of  worship 
in  the  wide  centre  aisle,  with  the  pulpit  and 
reading  desk  at  the  sides,  instead  of  in  the 
middle,  and  the  raised  apse  with  choir  seats 
round  it  and  the  organ  at  the  side.  Another 
new  feature  is  the  open  marble  baptistery, 
with  a  handsome  alabaster  rail  at  the  back  of 
the  apse  in  a  separate  octagonal  building  raised 
again  from  the  apse  floor.  Below  the  chapel  is 
a  large  and  lofty  schoolroom,  and  attached  to  it 
and  to  a  chapel-keeper’s  house  adjoining  are 
fifteen  class-rooms,  all  completely  fitted  and 
furnished  for  their  various  purposes.  The 
marble  baptistery  and  the  marble  in  dados, 
columns,  and  friezes,  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
James  Houghton  ;  the  mosaic  floors  of  the  apse 
and  baptistery  by  the  Campbell  Tile  Company  ; 
a  stained-glass  memorial  window  by  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Moore  &  Co.  ;  and  the  organ  by  Messrs. 
Bevington.  The  chapel  has  sittings  for  630 
persons,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fifeche,  80  ft. 
high.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
T.  Turner,  of  Watford,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Messrs.  Glover  &  Salter,  architects,  at 
a  cost  of  about  7,0002. 

Sheffield. — In  the  parish  church  of  Sheffield 
has  just  been  placed  another  stained  -  glass 
window  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Dixon, 
London.  The  window  was  erected  by  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Arthur  Thomas, 
and  illustrates  the  parable  of  the  Talents  and 
other  kindred  subjects. 


The  Niagara  Falls  Park. — The  Legis¬ 
lature  of  New  York  State  did  a  good  public 
act  when  it  authorised  the  formation  of  a  park 
at  Niagara  Falls,  by  which  all  the  grounds  and 
waters  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
public  access  to  those  great  wonders  of  nature 
are  secured  to  the  people  in  perpetuity.  The 
sum  of  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  State  to  secure  the  purchase 
of  private  property.  Lands  equal  to  a  little 
more  than  100  acres  have  already  been  bought. 
The  grounds  and  buildings  on  both  sides  west 
and  south  of  the  hydraulic  canal  have  also 
been  taken  by  the  Park  Commissioners.  The 
lines  extend  to  the  main  channel  of  the  river 
and  middle  of  Horseshoe  Falls,  being  the 
boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  purchase  takes  in  Goat  Island 
and  all  the  little  islets,  with  their  various 
mills,  streets,  and  passage  ways.  By  the  terms 
of  the  Act  the  whole  tract  is  to  be  restored  as 
far  as  possible  to  its  original  state  of  nature, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  trees  grown, 
and  all  the  improvements  perfected,  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Niagara  will  be  increased  a  thousand¬ 
fold.  It  will  probably  be  news  to  a  good  many 
people  in  this  country  to  learn  that  the  original 
inception  of  this  admirable  project  is  due  to 
to  Lord  Dufferin  when  he  was  Governor-General 
of  Canada  in  1878.  His  plan  was  that  the 
Canadians  on  their  side,  and  the  Americans  on 
theirs,  should  undertake  to  beautify  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  approaches  to  the  Falls.  His  proposal 
was  most  cordially  appreciated  by  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  Lucius  Robinson,  and  the  grand 
project  is  now  in  process  of  being  realised.  But 
it  has  involved  much  hard  work  on  the  pare  of 
private  individuals  to  overcome  the  hostile  in¬ 
fluences  that  were  arrayed  against  the  work, 
especially  from  the  owners  of  property. — Iron. 

Cost  of  Government  Buildings  at 
Washington.  —  The  cost  of  the  priucipal 
public  buildings  in  Washington  is  officially 
stated  as  follows  : — The  United  States  Capitol 
nearly  3,200,0002.  ;  State,  War,  and  Navy 
departments,  1,525,7851. ;  Treasury,  1,431,6942.; 
Patent  Office  (Interior  Department),  649,1552.; 
the  Post-office  Department  building,  430,2002.; 
Insane  Asylum,  302,6221. ;  Washington  National 
Monument,  220,0001.;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti¬ 
tute,  150,2001. ;  the  Executive  Mansion, 147, 1161.; 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  144,562 1. ;  Smithsonian 
Institute,  98,5301.  ;  United  States  Marine 
Barracks,  67,9271. ;  building  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  73,3861. ;  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  100,3651. ;  Government  Printing  Office, 
59,2001.;  National  Museum,  50,000 1. ;  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  51,0531. ;  Arsenal, 
54,0651.  ;  Court-house,  55,0301. ;  Naval  Hospital, 
23,2071. ;  Department  of  Justice,  39,5561. ; 
Army  Medical  Museum,  17,6001. ;  Executive 
Stables,  5,7001.  It  is  calculated  that  the  new 
Museum  building  will  cost  40,0001.  The  Pension 
Office,  which  is  only  about  half  finished,  has 
already  cost  more  than  the  original  estimate. 
It  will  be  completed  in  about  four  years’  time. 
In  addition  to  the  above  buildings  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  upwards  of  fifty  which  are  rented, 
amongst  those  being  the  Money-order  Branch 
of  the  Post-office  Department,  and  likewise  the 
Pension  Office  used  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Association  of  Municipal  Engineers 
and  Surveyors.  —  With  reference  to  our 
report  of  this  meeting  on  p.  35  of  our  last,  we 
are  asked  to  mention]  that  Mr.  Midgley  read  a 
paper  and  exhibited  models  and  drawings  of  his 
disinfecting  drain-ventilator,  which  is  now  being 
tried  in  the  City  of  London  and  elsewhere. 
This  was  not,  as  we  understand,  included 
amongst  the  “crude  projects’’ of  whose  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  meeting  Mr.  McKie  complained. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Midgley  for  bringing 
his  invention  before  the  meeting. 

“  Two  Seaside  B,esorts.” — We  observe 
that  the  leading  article  in  our  number  for 
June  27  has  been  reprinted  almost  in  extenso 
in  the  Bournemouth  Observer  of  July  1st.  Next 
time  the  editor  of  that  print  pays  us  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  reproducing  our  remarks,  he  will 
perhaps  be  good  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
source  of  the  articles  which  he  thinks  proper 
to  appropriate. 

Gift  of  a  Park  to  Govan. — On  the  27th 
ult.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  handed  over  to  the 
Provost  of  Govan  a  public  park  of  forty  acres, 
purchased  and  laid  out  by  Mrs.  Elder,  widow  of 
Mr.  John  Elder,  founder  of  the  Clyde  firm  of 
shipbuilders.  The  total  cost  has  been  50,0002. 
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Henry’s  Mote, Pembrokeshire. — The  Bisli 

of  St.  David’s  opened  Henry’s  Mote  Chufii 
after  a  very  complete  restoration,  on  Fridays 
3rd  inst.,  the  work  including  reseating  so: 
to  accommodate  sixty  additional  persons,  s 
north  porch  and  south  vestry  have  been  add 
the  chancel  rebuilt,  and  new  roofs  covered 
Whitland  Abbey  slates  have  been  placed  one 
nave,  south  transept,  and  chancel, — the  Ira: 
being  wagon-boarded  and  the  former  open: 
the  ridge  and  plastered  between  the  rafttf 
having  arched  principals.  New  bell  gate 
north  doorway,  and  windows  throughout,! 
Doulting  stone, — the  latter  filled  with  cathed 
rolled  glazing  in  patterns,  supplied  by  Mr.  I. 
Gay,  of  Bristol, — have  been  provided.  The  st» 
and  seats  are  of  varnished  pitch  pine  on  rail 
wooden  platforms.  The  wrought-iron  al 
standards  and  door  fittings  were  supplied': 
Mr.  Brawn,  of  Birmingham ;  and  the  hot-: 
apparatus  by  Mr.  Porritt,  of  Bolton.  The  i 
Norman  font  and  credence  table  have  la 
cleaned  and  refixed.  The  stone  carving  £ 
been  done  by  Mr.  Herridge,  of  Cardiff ;  and  ji 
floors  tiled  by  Webb’s  Worcester  Tileries  Cd 
pany, — those  in  the  chancel  and  sacrarium  ba 
highly  glazed.  The  architect  employed  i 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker ;  and  the  bun 
Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  Musland,  Pembrokeshire 
The  Birkbeck  Building  Society. — 7 
thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Birkh 
Building  Society  was  held  on  the  2nd  in 
in  the  theatre,  29  and  30,  Southampt 
buildings,  Chancery-lane.  The  report,  adop 
unanimously  by  the  meeting,  shows  that  t 
Society’s  operations  are  of  considerable  maj 
tude.  It  states  that  the  receipts  during  ; 
year  ending  31st  of  March  laBt  amountec 
7,261,2442.,  —  an  increase  of  nearly  halt 
million  over  last  year, — making  a  total  fi 
the  commencement  of  the  Society  of  84,640,6 
The  deposits  from  members  and  others 
6,201,551 ;  and  the  payments  on  Bliares  w 
212,9102.  The  gross  profits  on  the  year  vi 
136,0672.,  of  which  122,1482.  have  been  apj 
priated  to  the  payment  of  interest  to  shn 
holders  and  depositors,  and  defraying  exper 
of  management,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  14,91 
making,  it  is  stated,  with  the  balance  brou 
from  last  year,  a  Bum  of  178,0982.  in  excest 
liabilities.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a  sun 
2,967,5522.  of  surplus  funds,  which  are  t 
porarily  invested  in  Consols  and  other  securit 
Harrow  School  ?fi emorials.—  A  series 
mural  tablets  has  been  erected  in  liar: 
School  Chapel  to  the  memories  of  fam 
Harrovians,  most  of  whom  have  died  in  i 
service  of  their  country.  Last  week,  on 
eve  of  the  “  Speech  Day,”  tablets  were  erec 
to  General  Earle,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  Colonel  Burni 
Major  Boyd,  Captain  Edward  Leveson  Jet 
Lieutenant  Richardson,  &c.  They  are  pla 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  and  are  wroo 
in  alabaster,  with  bands  of  very  elaboi 
marble  mosaic,  and  coloured  marble  inseripi 
slabs  with  gilt  letters,  and  are  the  work  of 
Henry  Terry,  of  the  Lambeth-road. 

The  Statue  of  the  late  Lord  Freden 
Cavendish  at  Barrow-in-Furness  was  unv© 
last  week  by  Earl  Spencer.  We  gave  a  v 
of  the  work  (of  which  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Joy  is 
sculptor)  in  the  Builder  for  October  4,  1884J 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 


Grcenhoart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . ft.  cube 

Ash,  Canada  . load 


Birch  ,,  . 

Kim  ,,  . 

Fir,  Dautsic,  Ac . 

Ouk  . 

Canada  . 

Pine  „  red  . 

„  yellow . 

Lalli,  Dantsic  . falhom 

St.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga . log 

Deals,  Finland.  2nd  and  lst.std.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd  . 


St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . . 

„  2nd  . . 

,,  white  . 

Swedish . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pino  1st  . 

2nd  . 

,,  3rd,  Ac . 

,,  Spruce  1st  . 

„  3rd  and  2nd  . 

Mew  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . . 

Flooring  Hoards,  6q.  1  Ln. — Pre¬ 
pared,  first  . . 

8econd  . 

Other  qualities  . . . 


£.  s.  d. 
6  10  0 
12  10  0 
0  2  6 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 
3  10  0 
1  10  0 
3  0  0 
6  0  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 
5  0  0 

5  0  0 

3  0  0 
8  0  0 

6  10  0 

7  0  0 
10  0  0 

8  0  0 
7  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  10  0 
18  0  0 
12  0  0 

7  0  0 
9  0  0 
6  10  0 
5  0  0 

4  0  0 

0  9  0 
0  7  6 
0  5  0 


7  1< 

8  1< 
17  < 

9  II 
11  < 


19  ( 
32  11 
18  H 
10  H 


8  I 
7  1 
13  i 


0  1 
0 
0 
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TIMBER  (continued, . 

Cuba  . 

idoras,  Ac . . 

ralian  . 

•any,  Cuba  . 

Domingo  cargo  av . 

ican  „  . 

•18  CO  ,,  . 

|fiio  . ” . 

St,  Domingo . 

it,  Italian . 

METALS. 

8  — 

sh.  eke.  ana  ingt . 

ilected  . 

ts,  strong . 

India . 

iraliau,  fine  cash . 

Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Webb,  in  London . 

,,  in  Wales  . 

Staffordshire,  London 

]ts,  single,  in  London . 

08  ,,  . 

[rods  ,,  . 

w  Metal . 

;-Pig,  Spanish . 

com.  brands  . 


£.  8. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

.foot 

0  0 

3* 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

3 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

3 

0  0 

3i 

0  0 

5 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

5i 

0  0 

61 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

b 

0  0 

4* 

0  0 

6{ 

0  0 

4i 

0  0 

.  ton 

7  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

...  ft. 

0  0 

8 

0  1 

0 

0  0 

8 

0  1 

3 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

5 

..ton 

47  10 

0 

49  10 

0 

48  10 

0 

49  0 

0 

55  10 

0 

66  0 

0 

62  10 

0 

63  0 

0 

54  10 

0 

66  0 

0 

44  2 

6 

41  10 

0 

2  0 

9 

0  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

6  7 

6 

4  12 

6 

4  17 

6 

6  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

7  10 

0 

9  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

0  0 

■Mr 

0  0 

4J 

0 

0  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

77 


s.  d, 
13  12 


17  0  0  20  0  0 


METALS  (continued) .  £.  s. 

Spelter — 

Silesian,  special  . ton  13  10  _ 

Ordinary  brands  .  13  6  0  13  7 

Tin — 

Straits  .  91  5  0  91  10 

Australian  .  91  0  0  91  10 

English  ingots .  93  0  0  91  0 

Tinplates — 

IC  coke  . box  13  6  0  16  O 

IX  ditto  . .  *>100  oc  a 

IC  charcoal . 

IX  dittj  . 


OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoa  nut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Copra . 

I’aJm,  Lagos  . 

Palm- nut  Kernel  . 

Rapeseod,  English  pale... 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.8 . 

,,  Refined  ... 
Tpkpbntinb— 

American,  in  cks . 

Tar  Stockholm. . 

Archangel . 


.  21  15  0  22 

...ton  32  10  0  33 

.  27  10  0  27  1 

.  25  10  0  26  1 

.  30  0  0  0  0  0 

.  26  10  0  0  0  0 

.  26  0  0  0  0  0 

.  21  0  0  0  0  0 

.  21  0  0  22  10  0 

. .  25  0  0  45  0  0 

.  7  0  0  10  0  0 

.  8  0  0  15  0  0 

,.cwt.  29  0  0  29  3  0 

...brl.  22  0  0  22  6  0 

.  14  0  0  1160 


CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


and 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

II  Guernsey  Granite  . 

fe,  Tar-Paving,  &c.,  Works . 

Eg,  Colouring,  &c . 

m  Pitching  A  Broken  Guernsey  Granite 
n  of  Station  Buildings  and  Additions. 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Upper  Norwood  . 

erb,  and  Repair  of  Roads . 

y  and  Pipe  Sewer  . 

Works  ' . 

■i  ••  Bu  lings,  &o. 
ions  to  Closets,  Ac., 

king-up  Roads  . 

lernsey  Granite  . 

ng,  Ac.,  of  Bridge . 

werage  Works,  Ac . 

swor,  Engine- House,  Ac . 

;e,  &c.,  and  Laying-out  of  Cemetery.. 

Works  Extension  . 

ist-Oflice,  Halifax  . 

g,  Ac.,  Works,  Darenth,  Kent. . 

?  Alterations,  Improvements,  Ac . 

v  Shaft,  Sheds,  Ac.,  for  connexion 
a  a  Refuse  Destructor  . 

i  Works,  Hawkhurst . 

Cambridge . 

Ground,  Preston  Park  . 
tley  Drainage  . 


By  whom  required. 


West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 

W ar  Department . 

Vestry,  Mile  End . 

Midland  Railway  Co.... 
Beulah  Park  Estate  ... 
Mortlake  Highway  Brd. 

Thos.  Burberry  . 

Colne  and  Marsden  L.  B. 
Chelmsford  Local  Brd. 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Brentford  Local  Board 
Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Vestry  of  St.  Marylbne 
Barkiug  Town  Loci  Brd 

Cheshunt  Burial  Board 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Guardians,  St.  Matthew, 
Bethnal  Green . 

Southampton  Corporatn 
Cranbrook  U.  R.  S.  A.... 
Rock  Freehold  Land  Soc 
Brighton  Town  Council 
Oxford  Local  Board  ... 


Architect,  Surveyor,  o 


Lewis  Angell . . 

Official  . 

do. 

J.  M.  Knight  . 

A.  A.  Langley  . 

W.  N.  Dunn  . 

J.  Mcdworth . 

Jas.  Gibson  . 

H.  Bancroft  . 

C.  Pertwee . 

Official  . 

—  Lacey . 

J.  l.ovegrovo . 

Official  . 

do. 

B.  S.  Brundell  and 

C.  I.  Dawson  . 

Official  . 

—  De  Pape  . 

Official  . 

A.  A  C.  Hareton  . 

do. 

W.  B.  G.  Bennett . 

W.  Noot  . 

Official  . 

P.  C.  Lockwood . 

W.  H.  White  . 


July  14th 
do. 

July  15  th 
do. 

July  16th 
do. 

July  18th 


July  21st 
do. 

Jul^  22nd 
July  23rd 
do. 

July  26th 
July  27th 
do. 
do. 

J uly  ,28th 

do. 

do. 

July  29th 
J  uly  30th 
August  1st 
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TENDERS. 

iew  Board  school,  Upper  Kennington-lane,  8.E., 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi- 

ry  A  Co . 

A  F.  Croaker  . 

Scrivener  A  Co . 

k  &  Randall  . 

A'.  Reading  . 

tie  A  Appleton . 

Shepherd  . 

.  Howell  &  Son  . 

.  Nightingale  . 

ley  Bros . . 

ver  <t  Son  . 

lollowav . 

Hart . 

Johnson . 

loway  Bros . 

wee  . 

ox  . 

'olloway . 

Jentry . 

fall . . 

Brass  A  Son . 

Downs . 

srton  A  Latta  . 

1  Bros . 

jrrard . 

Didrey  . 

pson  A  Co . 


.  £16,234  0  0 
,.  16,169  0  0 
16,16)  0  0 
..  15,915  0  0 
.  15,624  0  0 
.  16,809  0  0 
.  14,791  0  0 
.  15,71 7  0  0 
.  15,669  0  0 
.  15,327  0  0 
.  15,262  0  0 
.  15,243  0  0 
.  15.180  0  0 
.  15,100  0  0 
.  15,027  0  0 
.  14,837  0  0 
.  14,770  0  0 
.  14,695  0  0 
.  11,654  0  0 
.  14,629  0  0 
.  14,573  0  0 
.  11,556  0  0 
.  14,546  0  0 
.  14,459  0  0 
,  14,439  0  0 
.  14,217  0  0 
,  14,178  0  0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  four  houses  with  workshops 
in  rear  at  William-street,  Blackfriars.  Mr.  W.  Hewson 
Lees,  architect 

J.  B.  Axford . £3,700  0  0 

Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  houses  (exclusive  of 
fittings)  on  North  Clilf,  Southwold,  Suffolk.  Mr.  W. 
Hewson  Lees,  architect : — 

Jas.  Thompson . £1,350  0  0 


■neral  repairs  to  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent 

Kpsom.  Mr.  J.  K.  Harding,  surveyor: _ 

°r . £390  0  0 

da7 .  330  0  0 

0  0 


A  Son  . 

hes  . 

I.  Batchelar.. 
inton  . 


285  0  0 


236  10  0 


te  erection  of  new  premises,  256,  Edgware-road. 
Chapel-street.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph,  architect  — 

Pncf . £4,874  0  0 

wms  A  Sons  . ; .  4^17  0  q 

:ark .  4*700  0  0 

ener  $.  Co .  4,262  0  0 

ed  for  external  repairs  and  alterations  to  bar  at 
krms  Tavern,  Devonshire-street,  Mile  End.  Mr. 

vermore,  architect  and  surveyor  : _ 

and  A  Thompson  . £385  0  0 


Accepted  for  building  a  double  cottage  at  the  County 
Asylum,  Thorpe,  Norwich.  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Heslop  C.E.', 
County  Surveyor : — 

E.  Hawes,  Norwich . £260  0  0 


Walter  Bird,  Norwich  . £265  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

Accepted  for  alteration  to  and  building  new  workshops 
at  No.  88,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  for  Mr.  T.  Dunklev 
Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect,  23,  Carter-lane,  E.C.  ■  — 

J ■  Beal® . .  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


For  building  a  new  toll-house  at  Yarmouth,  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Highway  Commissioners. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Haynes,  surveyor: — 

£enkills  - . .  0  0 

Bart,on .  165  0  0 

Denham  (accepted) . . .  135  q  q 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Rodney's  Head 
public-house,  Rodnev-street,  Pentonviffp,  inducing  bar- 
fit  tit.gs,  lor  Mr.  .J.  YV  ild.  Mr.  J.  Laws,  architect,  Fellows- 
road,  South  Hampstead.  Quantities  supplied  ■  — 

M»rr . £2,646  0  0 

To»'8  .  2,687  0  0 

Be,‘l  .  2,650  0  0 

Jackson  x  Todd  .  2,426  0  0 

A.  G.  Allard  (accepted) .  2,410  q  0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  8tamford 
Brook.  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Gladman,  architect  : 

T.  Huzzey  . £7,960  0  0 

Humphreys  .  7,816  0  0 

8tirapson  A  Co .  6,360  0  0 

Goddard  &  Son .  6,986  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  6,776  0  0 

Uonsy  .  6  660  0  0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  warehouse  on  site  of 
No.  163,  Aldersgate-street,  for  Mr.  Woolf  Hyman.  Mr. 
J.,Douglas8  Mathews,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John 
8.  Quiher 

Cornier . £4,190  0  0 

Mills .  4,040  0  0 

Dove  Bros  .  3,963  0  0 

Nightingale  . 


Stimpson  A  Co . 

Grover  A  Son  .... 
Ashby  A  Horner  . 
Kilby  AGayford  . 


3,583 

3,676 

3,468 


0  0 
0  0 


For  rebuilding  premises  at  No.  246,  Upper-street, 
Islington,  lor  Mr.  H.  B.  Harding.  Mr.  K.  Harrison, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  YV.  Swinstead  :  - 


Dearing  A  Sons . 

Smith  . 

.  2^680  0 

.  2,469  0 

Coombs  . 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

Bayles . 

Ward  A  Lamble  . 

.  2,467  0 

.  2,390  0 

.  2,210  12 

.  2,137  0 

For  alterations  t>  the  premises  known  as  Burlington 
Buildings,  Heddon-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  in  adapting, 
same  for  residential  chambers,  for  Mr.  Edward  Easton. 
Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nicholls,  architect.  Quantities  bv  Mr  H 
P.  Foster  :-  ' 

Tit  mas  . £5,470  0  0 

K.  Hunt  .  6,369  0  0 

Conder .  6,2-16  ~  ‘ 

Grover  A  Son9  .  6, 187 

Stimpson  A  Co .  .  4  765 


4,630  0  0 


For  erecting  two  warehouses  on  the  site  of  No.  66, 
YYrilson-street,  and  Nos.  2  and  3,  Earl-street,  Finsbury, 
for  Mr.  David  de  Pinna.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Mark  YV.  King  : — 

J.  T.  Chappell . £4,077  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  3,975  0  0 

Holloway .  3.812  0  0 

Mortar .  3,685  0  0 

Stimpson  A  Co .  3,660  0  0 

Maddock .  3,639  0  0 

Greenwood .  3,600  0  0 

Sabey  .  3,195  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  four  houses  in  Turnham  Green - 
terrace.  Messrs.  Wylson  A  Long,  architects  :— 

YV.  Langridge  A  Son  . £3,643  0  0 

8.  Hunt  .  3,176  0  0 

H.  YV  hitman .  3,110  0  0 

W.  Collier .  3,000  0  0 

YV.  Blackburn  .  2.9S6  0  0 

C.  Rogers  .  2,855  0  0 

8.  fielnum  A  Co .  2,6-13  0  0 

J.  Goodwin . 1,988  0  0 


Accepted  for  new  house,  Buekland,  Surrey.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bartleet,  architect,  New  Broad-street: — 

H.  Batchelar . £1,913  0  0 

Accepted  for  lodge  at  Leigh,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  F.  Char- 
rington.  Mr.  F.  C.  Lees,  architect,  41,  Great  Marlborough- 
street : — 

H.  Batchelar . £330  0  0 


For  the  completion  of  eight  unfinished  houses  on  east, 
side  of  Gladys-road,  Kilburn  for  the  executors  of  the  late- 
Mr.  YVilliain  Newton.  Mr.  Richard  Hansom,  architect  : — 

Ricbens  A  Mount . £2,875  0  0 

S  Dainton  .  2,481  0  0 

Oldrey .  2,476  0  0 

J.  Gregory .  1,836  0  0 

C.  Cheshir  .  1,696  0  0 

J.  Allen  A  Sons .  1,569  0  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  1,6701.] 


Mr. 


For  the  extension  of  main  sowers  at  Criccieth. 
Thomas  Roberts,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  engineer  — 

Jones,  Criccieth  . *£442  18  0 

Owen,  Portmadoc  .  327  0  0 

Thomas,  Barmouth .  '  292  5  0 

Hughes,  Portmadoc  .  282  0  0 

Mathews,  Criccieth .  ]  278  0  0 

Davies,  Portmadoc . 270  0  0 

YV.  Jones,  Criccieth . .  257  12  0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  3191.  17s!  7d  ] 

For  new  waterworks,  Sutton-iu-Ashfield,  Notts.  Mr 
George  Hodson,  C  E,  Loughborough,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  C.l--  ,  Nottingham,  joint  engineers  :  - 

Macfarlane,  Strang,  A  Co . £4  658  0  0 

Cochrane  A  Co . .  3,876  10  6 

Firmatone  Bros .  3,612  12  4 

JamesOkes  ACo . 3594  0  0 

8taveloy  Iron  Company .  3,504  8  7 

Butterley  Iron  Company  .  3,’uo  0  0 

Claycross  Iron  Company  . 3*432  8  4 

Stanton  Iron  Company  (accepted)  ...  3,434  2  6  J 


For  the  completion  of  five  unfinished  houses  on  the  west 
sido  of  Gladys-road,  KUburn,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Jones.  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Hansom,  architect:— 

Kichens  A  Mount . £1,720  0  0 

S.  Dainton .  1,598  0  0 

Oldrey .  1,694  0  0 

John  Alleu  A  Sons  .  1,650  0  0 

CharJes  Cheshir .  1,170  0  0 

T.  By  ford  (too  late) .  1,350  0  0 

[Architect  's  estimate,  1,150.] 


For  the  erection  of  warehouses,  Ac.,  in  Smithfield,  for 
Mr.  Isaac  Beer.  Mr.  A.  Cawston,  architect.  Quantities, 
by  Messrs.  MaudalJ,  Corderoy,  A  Selby  :— 

Adamson  A  Son  . * . £6,480  0  0 

Atliorton  A  Latta .  6,400  0  0 

Higgs  A  Hill  .  6,363  0  0 

E.  Lawrence .  6,z63  0  0 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood  .  6,240  0  0 

8.  J.  8cott  (accepted)  .  6,183  0  0 


Accepted  for  an  additional  warehouse  to  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Bush  A  Co.’s  premises,  Hackney.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton, 
architect : — 

S.  J.  Scott . £795  0  0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  business  premises  at 
Peckham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  ; — 

8.  J.  Scott . £1,996  0  0 
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For  the  erection  of  six  girls'  houses  nnd  other  works  in 
connexion  therewith  at  the  Bethnal  Green  8chools  at 
Leytonstone,  for  the  Guardians  of  Bethnal  Green.  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street. 
Quantities  supplied 

Hudrnan  A  Woraloy . £13,761  3  8 

C.  H.  Stewart .  13,180  6  0 

Rowland  &  Thompson  .  11,830  0  0 

C.  Proctor .  11,800  0  0 

J.  Garrud .  11,759  0  O 

Ward  A  Latnblo .  11,656  o  0 

W.  Martin  .  11,638  0  0 

Thomasson  &  Son  .  11,490  0  0 

G.  Dobson  . 11,420  0  0 

J.  Holland  . 11,371  0  0 

Grecar  .  11,337  0  0 

J.  H.  Johnson . 11,180  0  0 

Kirk  Bros .  10,680  0  0 

Jackson  it  Todd,*  192,  Hackney-road  10,495  0  0 

•  Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a  shelter  roof  at  the  Eastern  Ambu¬ 
lance  Station,  Brookshy’s-walk,  Homerton,  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston,  archi¬ 
tects,  15,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Woodall,  Marley,  A  Co . £609  0  0 

Dixsee,  Bermondsey  .  676  0  0 

Holmes  A  Co.,  Huddersfield .  667  0  0 

J.  G.  Josolyne,®  123,  Borough .  470  0  0 

•  Accepted. 

For  the  construction  of  Priory-road  culvert,  for  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board.  BJ  r.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer 
end  surveyor : — 

Fields  &  Jones,  Now  Cross  . £3,715  0  0 

Aspinall  A  Son,  Iloxton .  .  2,879  0  0 

Nowell  A  Iiobson,  Kensington .  2,742  0  0 

Mowlem  A  Co.,  Westminster  .  2,691  0  0 

Pizzoy,  Hornsey  .  2,489  0  0 

Walker,  Upper  Holloway  .  2,465  0  0 

Killinsback,  Camden  Town  .  2,400  0  0 

Halo  A  bon,  Paddington .  2,394  0  0 

Jackson  &  Son,  Finsbury  Park  .  2.365  0  0 

Tongue,  Plumstead  . . 2,320  0  0 

Williamson.  Green-lanes  .  2,311  0  0 

Nicholls,  Wood  Green  .  2,289  0  0 

Adams,  Moorgate-street .  2,246  0  0 

Cooke  A  Co.,  Battersea .  2,105  0  0 

Marshal),  Brighton  .  2,029  0  0 

Duniuore,  Crouch  End  (accepted;  ...  2,016  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros.,  Finsbury  Park .  1,997  0  0 

For  the  erection  of  boys’  elementary  schools  at  Paignton, 
Devon,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey, 
architect,  Paignton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinn, 
Exeter 

Stephens  A  Bastow,  Bristol . £3,760  0  0 

W.  Gibson,  Exeter  .  3,560  0  0 

A.  Poole,  Ilniinster .  3,440  0  0 

Sanstom  A  Mumford,  Torquay  .  3,037  0  0 

H.  Webber.  Paignton  . 2,970  0  0 

C.  A  B.  E.  Drew,  Paigntou  .  2,920  0  0 

8.  Webber,  Paignton  .  2,900  0  0 

W.  J.  Hatcher,  IOawlish  .  2,860  0  0 

N.  Bundle,"  Kingsbndge  ...  .  2,614  0  0 

•  Accepted  conditionally. 

Accepted  for  sanitary  work,  includin'*  new  bath-room 
and  other  alterations  at  No.  60,  Lowndes-square,  S.W., 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect : — 
Toten  &  Sons . £298  7  6 

For  additions  and  alterations  at  No.  12,  Half  Moen- 
street,  Mayfair,  W.  for  Mr.  Beeves.  Mr.  D.  Cubitt 
Nicholls,  architect : — 

Butman  &  Dales  . £618  0  0 

G.  H.  A  A.  By  waters  .  676  0  0 

Wetherilt,  Lee,  A  Martin  .  663  15  6 

For  painting  and  repairs  to  the  Workhouse,  Homerton, 
for  the  Gaaraians  of  the  City  of  Loudon  Union  — 

T.  A.  Woolnough . .  £2,220  0  0  ! 

Duplock  Bros . .  1,476  0  0 

W.  Brass  A  Co.  .  1,350  0  0 

J.  Outhwaite  A  Son  .  1,350  0  0 

A.  Chard  .  1.326  0  0 

Pack  Bros .  1,3)0  0  0 

W.  Wythe .  1,23)  0  0 

W.  G.’ Lark  A  Son  .  1,174  0  0 

J.  AH.  Cocks  .  1,100  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  .  1,073  0  0 

J.  Camp  . .  1,069  0  0 

E.  Proctor  .  1,030  0  0 

Neave  A  Neave .  95')  0  0 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood  .  802  0  0 

Dicksee  A  Dicksee  .  679  0  0 

W.  McCullock  .  072  0  0 

J.  Simpson  A  8on .  593  0  0  ! 


For  alterations  at  Carr's  Hotel,  265,  Strand,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Laver.  Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor  : — 


Prater  . 

Salmon  . 

Sanders  A  Sons  . 

Patman  A  Fotheringliam 

Hunt4  . 

Macey  A  Sons . 

Drew  A  Cadman  . 

•  Beceived  too  late. 


685  .  687  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  two  terrace  houses,  being  Noa.  5  and 
6,  Baring-terrace,  St.  Leonards,  Exeter,  and  rebuilding 
front  of  No.  1  of  same  terrace.  Mr.  Charles  Pinn,  archi¬ 
tect,  Exeter.  Quantities  supplied  . — 

Phillips  . £1,160  12  6 

Scadding  A  Son .  975  0  0 

Stephens .  911  0  0 

Moass  A  8on  .  895  0  0 

Gibson  . .  870  0  0 

PlimRoll  . 847  18  0 

Steer  Bros .  770  0  0 

Holmes* .  680  0  0 

•  Withdrawn. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  ListB  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
ur  Office,  46,  Cathorine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


O.  8.  (w< 


o  that 


ihould  say  that  he  could  recovei 
O.  W.  (we  have  long  ag 
□swering  questions  of  that  kind.  See 
feet  below).— F.  W.  H.— W.  M.  C. 
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it  it  is  really  a  ques- 
...a  obliged  to  decline 
o  permaneut  notice 


We  i 


)  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 


a  read  at 
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public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

FTe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicatione. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
beeu  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  DoitC 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limitic 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [j| 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUAL 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [j|| 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  S 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  read 
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Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  andm 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 
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No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [ 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEER 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B. 


J.  HUDSON  &  SON? 

Whitfield-street,  W. 
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The  Spanish- Place  Chapel  Competition. 

HE  nine  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  in  a  limited 
competition  for  the 
new  R.  C.  Chapel, 
proposed  to  be  erected 
in  place  of  the  small 
church  in  Spanish- 
place,  Manchester- 
square,  were  on 
view  on  last  Saturday 
and  Monday  at  the 
Convent,  No.  9,  Lower  Seymour-street.  The 
architects  who  were  invited,  the  invitation 
being  restricted  to  such  as  were  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  were 
Messrs.  Herbert  Gribble;  Goldie,  Child,  & 
Goldie  ;  Pugin  &  Pugin  ;  Dunn  &  Hansom  ; 
Leonard  Stokes ;  W.  H.  Pownall ;  J. 
Kelly ;  C.  G.  Wray ;  and  A.  E.  Purdie. 
No  premiums  were  offered,  and  we  rather 
regret  to  observe  that  the  conditions  were 
fenced  with  a  proviso  that  the  promoters  of 
the  work  did  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  work  or  employ  the  talents  of  any  one  of 
the  competing  architects.  This  was,  perhaps, 
only  a  formal  safeguarding,  but  it  looks  rather 
shabby  in  a  case  where  no  remuneration  of 
any  kind  was  offered  ;  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  must  congratulate  the  Rev.  Fathers 
on  having  been  so  well  served  by  their  lay 
brethren,  for  certainly  no  trouble  has  been 
spared  in  getting  up  most  of  the  designs, 
which  are  of  a  high  average  of  merit. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  church  in 
Spanish- place,  dedicated  to  St.  Jago,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  was  originally  a  private  chapel 
attached  to  the  Spanish  Embassy,  and  the  new 
church  is  about  to  be  built  partly  by  funds 
contributed  by  the  King  of  Spain.  A  tribune 
is  to  be  reserved  for  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  the  new  building. 

The  new  church  is  to  seat  2,000  persons  and 
to  be  raised  on  a  basement  story,  with  a  pres¬ 
bytery  attached,  and  to  be  in  the  Early  English 
style  “as  practised  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.”  The  basement  is  specified  to  con¬ 
tain  a  confraternity-room,  committee-rooms, 
store-rooms,  and  fireproof-rooms  for  heating 
apparatus.  In  regard  to  the  church,  the 
sanctuary  is  to  be  30  ft.  in  length  or  depth,  to 
be  well  lighted,  and  to  be  treated  as  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  interior  (this  we 
should  have  thought  went  without  saying)  ; 
the  altar  step  or  predella  to  be  6  ft.  above  the 
nave  floor.  An  organ-gallery  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  one  side  of  the  interior,  with  space 
for  sixty  singers  ;  there  are  to  be  five  altars 
besides  the  high  altar,  and  a  baptistery,  and 
eight  confessionals,  which  are  to  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  project  into  the  general  area  of  the 


building.  There  are  to  be  two  main  entrances, 
one  from  George-street  and  one  from  South- 
street,  besides  another  smaller  entrance  from 
South-street,  and  two  sacristies  with  basements 
under  them.  The  outside  measurement  of  the 
site  is  158  ft.  by  80  ft.,  and  the  stipulated  cost 
not  to  exceed  20,0002.,  exclusive  of  basement 
story  and  tower  spire  ;  a  somewhat  odd  way 
of  putting  it,  since,  though  the  tower  and  spire 
may  he  deferred  till  funds  are  forthcoming, 
the  basement  obviously  cannot.  The  site  is 
irregular  in  form,  and  somewhat  awkward  to 
treat  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  all  the 
competitors,  except  Messrs.  Dunn  &  Hansom, 
have  reversed  the  usual  orientation,  and  placed 
what  is  ritualistically  the  east  end  at  the 
western  end  of  the  site.  The  reason  for  this, 
we  understand,  is  that  the  property  adjoining 
the  western  boundary,  which  is  part  of  the 
Portland  estate,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  pur- 
chaseahle  or  negotiable,  while  that  at  the 
eastern  end  may  be  acquired  at  some  future 
date  ;  and  as  a  church  cannot  well  be  length¬ 
ened  from  the  sanctuary  end,  but  may  be 
easily  lengthened  from  the  nave  end,  it  was 
thought  best  to  place  the  nave  in  contiguity 
with  the  point  of  least  resistance  to  further 
extension. 

Taking  the  designs  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  hung,  that  by  Mr.  Pownall  shows  a 
three-aisled  plan,  with  recessed  chapels  mostly 
on  the  north  side  and  confessionals  on  the 
south  ;  the  main  entrance  and  tower  over  at 
the  south-east  angle,  the  position  in  which 
most  of  the  competitors  have  placed  this 
feature.  The  style  is  very  plain  Early  Geome¬ 
trical  ;  the  interior  is  shown  in  a  well-executed 
pen  perspective,  and  is  solid  in  effect,  but  not 
of  the  most  refined  order  of  detail.  The 
sanctuary  does  not  seem  to  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  being  well  lighted,  and  the  organ  is 
too  much  “  cornered  ”  for  effect,  a  matter  con¬ 
stantly  overlooked  by  church  architects.  The 
design  is  a  fair  working  out  of  the  problem, 
but  not  more. 

It  may  he  observed  that  the  site  widens  from 
the  east  to  the  west  end  (we  are  using  “  east  ” 
and  “  west  ”  throughout  as  the  points  of  the 
compass,  not  in  the  ritual  sense),  so  that  both 
flanks  of  the  building  cannot  be  parallel  to  the 
street  boundaries.  The  majority  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  have  placed  the  building  with  its  north 
flank  parallel  with  and  adjoining  South-street 
on  the  north  side,  leaving  the  south  side  towards 
George-street  as  the  one  to  play  with  in  the 
way  of  projections;  the  porch  and  tower  filling 
up  a  portion  of  the  space  between  the  street 
and  the  main  building  at  one  end,  and  the 
presbytery  or  clergy  house  filling  up  the  wider 
space  left  at  the  other  end.  The  comparatively 
shallow  s.inctuary  taking  the  place  of  the 
larger  chancel  now  in  use  in  the  Anglican 


Church,  most  of  the  plans  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  basilica  form  with  an  apse  at  the 
sanctuary  end. 

Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  &  Goldie’s  design  is 
five-aisled,  a  disposition  to  which  the  rather 
broad  proportions  of  the  site  somewhat  naturally 
lead  ;  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  shortness 
of  the  site  in  comparison  with  its  width  has 
hampered  all  the  competitors  a  little  in  the 
matter  of  architectural  proportion,  though  it 
has  led  to  one  or  two  effective  devices  for  over¬ 
coming  this  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  church 
the  importance  of  which  demands  that  it 
should  he  lofty,  while  the  measurements 
prevent  its  being  proportionately  long.  The 
confessionals  are  arranged  between  internal 
buttresses  against  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave,  which  ex¬ 
ternally  spreads  a  little  wider  than  the  western 
portion.  The  organ  is  got  much  better  for¬ 
ward  and  into  the  church  than  in  the  last- 
named  design.  The  style  is  of  a  very  pure 
Early  English  type,  well  worked  out  in  detail ; 
the  interior  is  shown  in  a  very  fine  coloured, 
perspective  ;  Purheck  marble  shafts  are  largely 
employed  in  the  piers  and  as  vaulting  shafts. 
Externally  the  authors  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  five-aisled  arrangement  for  piling  up  a 
crowd  of  flying  buttresses  in  a  double  tier,  and 
thus  giving  a  mountainous  effect  to  the  struc¬ 
ture,  which  they  have  endeavoured  further  to 
supplement  by  a  considerable  use  of  large 
turrets  with  lofty  conical  finials ;  the  two 
sets  supporting  the  angles  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  above  and  below  the  springing  of 
the  spire,  make  a  little  too  much  of  this  kind 
of  outline.  The  transept  gables  are  effectively 
treated  with  sculpture  and  diaper  ornament  in 
the  interspaces.  The  stairs  to  the  triforium  are 
well  placed  close  to  the  George-street  entrance, 
in  a  small  projecting  apse  of  their  own.  The 
confessionals  internally  are  placed  beneath  low 
segmental  arches  opening  towards  the  nave, 
between  the  main  piers.  The  exterior  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  confessionals,  in  the  way  of  lighting, 
is  various  and  characteristic  in  some  of  the 
designs  ;  in  the  one  we  are  now  mentioning  it 
is  done  by  little  gablet  lights  on  the  edge  of 
the  lean-to  roof  which  covers  them.  This  is 
better  than  the  narrow  wall-slits  used  in  one 
or  two  of  the  designs,  which  have  too  utili¬ 
tarian  an  appearance.  The  design  could  hardly 
be  carried  out  as  shown  for  the  20,0002. 
stipulated. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gribble  sends  a  fine  set  of 
drawings  of  a  church  in  purely  English  Gothic 
style,  a  little  later  and  more  ornate  in  the 
matter  of  tracery  than  some  others.  His  is  a 
three-aisled  plan,  with  confessionals  between 
internal  buttresses,  as  before.  The  sanctuary 
is  square-ended  externally  and  internally  on 
the  ground- floor,  but  becomes  an  octagon  apse 
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above,  with  the  canted  sides  carried  on  squinch 
arches.  The  organ-chamber  is  too  much  cor¬ 
nered,  the  sanctuary  could  not  be  said  to  be 
particularly  well  lighted,  and  the  baptistery 
seems  rather  small  and  cramped  for  effect, 
though  it  may  be  large  enough  practically. 
Otherwise,  this  is  a  remarkably  fine  design  ; 
the  interior,  shown  in  a  very  fine  pen-drawing, 
is  lofty  in  effect,  and  refined  in  detail ;  the 
spire  and  tower  show  much  grace  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  richness  of  effect.  The  designer  has 
in  this  case  boldly  turned  the  tower  so  as  to 
stand  square  with  the  George-street  boundary, 
and  at  an  angle  with  the  church,  with  unusual 
but  not  unpicturesque  effect.  The  treatment 
of  the  buttresses,  which  are  broad  and  solid, 
but  broken  by  niches  with  statues  in  the 
middle  stage,  is  very  effective.  The  con¬ 
fessionals  are  externally  lighted  by  small 
trefoil- cusped  windows.  If  not  very  original, 
this  design,  for  architectural  beauty  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  stands  very  high. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  design  has  the  reverse  merits  ; 
it  is  decidedly  original  and  clever,  but  not 
altogether  beautiful.  He  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  who  has  attempted  especial  treatment 
suited  to  a  short  and  broad  site,  and  on  a  build¬ 
ing  mainly  Gothic  in  detail  (though  not  quite 
“as  practised  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries”)  he  has  engrafted  a  segmental 
central  dome,  the  whole  disposition  being 
founded  on  Byzantine  lines.  The  plan  is 
three-aisled,  with  an  abnormally  wide  centre 
aisle,  but  the  arcade  is  interrupted  by  the  large 
piers  for  the  arches  which  carry  the  penden- 
tives  and  the  central  dome.  The  sanctuary  is  a 
large  semicircular  apse  with  an  ambulatory 
and  arcade  round  it,  carried  on  cylindrical 
piers.  The  baptistery,  which,  as  in  all  the 
designs  but  one,  is  at  the  east  end  facing  the 
sanctuary,  is  nearly  circular  and  cut  off  a  good 
deal  from  the  church.  The  confessionals  and 
chapels  are  not  sufficiently  amalgamated  with 
the  architectural  design  ;  they  do  not  form  an 
integral  pare  of  it  on  the  plan  ;  it  is  more  as 
if  certain  spaces  on  the  wall  were  arbitrarily 
called  chapels  and  confessionals  :  this  architec¬ 
turally  is  an  incompleteness.  The  organ  and 
choir  are  cramped  for  space  and  far  too  high 
up  for  effect.  The  turrets  flanking  the  dome, 
and  the  lofty  wire-drawn  tower  and  spire,  are 
anything  but  satisfactory  ;  the  latter  looks 
better  in  the  perspective  viewr  than  the  tower 
drawn  on  the  elevation  could  possibly  look. 
The  interior  is  shown  in  a  somewhat  powerful 
but  rather  splashy  pen-drawing,  with  the  dome 
shown  as  no  dome  looking  from  the  floor  of  the 
church  ever  could  be  seen.  This,  however,  is 
a  failing  common  to  nearly  all  draughtsmen 
who  essay  to  make  drawings  of  dome  interiors  ; 
they  will  show  the  dome,  regardless  of  the 
possibilities  of  angles  of  vision  ;  and  we  never 
saw  a  set  of  competition  drawings  of  domed 
interiors  in  which  all  the  domes  did  not  look  as 
if  they  were  endeavouring  to  crawl  down  the 
wall  on  to  the  floor.  With  many  defects  of 
detail,  however,  this  design  has  the  great  merit 
of  original  treatment,  arising  out  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  site. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes’s  design  also  shows 
special  treatment  on  plan  for  a  wide  site.  The 
nave  commences  as  a  five-aisled  one,  but  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  central  area  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  only  that  the 
supporting  points  are  arranged  on  a  hexagon 
instead  of  an  octagon.  The  sanctuary  end  is 
tri  -  apsal  (internally),  with  semi  -  octagonal 
apses,  the  two  side  ones  forming  chapels. 
Contrary  to  the  arrangement  of  most  of  the 
other  plans,  the  tower  is  placed  at  the  north¬ 
west  angle,  towards  South-street  ;  and  the 
main  entrance  from  George-street  is  placed  at 
the  centre  of  the  south  side,  with  two  external 
porches  giving  access  to  a  semicircular  arcaded 
vestibule,  whence  an  inner  door  leads  into  the 
church  at  the  point  where  its  south  wall  forms 
a  tangent  to  the  semicircle.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  bit  of  architectural  effect.  There  is  a 
separate  entrance  and  cloister  leading  to  the 
baptistery,  at  the  east  end,  where  most  of  the 
others  have  placed  their  main  porch.  The 
central  space  is  treated  not  as  a  cupola,  but  as 
a  kind  of  transept  with  arches  thrown  across 
the  angles.  The  main  roof-line  is  unbroken, 
and  the  central  treatment  only  indicated  by 


the  fenestration  ;  we  should  have  preferred  to 
see  it  marked  in  some  way  in  the  roofing.  The 
organ  and  singing  gallery  occupy  the  whole  width 
of  one  side  of  this  central  space,  a  very  good  posi¬ 
tion  acoustically,  as  the  sound  is  not  shut  off 
by  any  intervening  walls  and  piers.  The  con¬ 
fessionals  are  placed  between  internal  but¬ 
tresses,  and  marked  externally  by  small  couplet 
windows.  The  design  is  apparently  intended 
for  execution  mainly  in  brickwork  externally, 
and  is  simple  and  severe  in  style.  The  tower 
has  a  massive  and  almost  unbroken  lower  stage, 
with  a  stage  of  large  and  high  lancet  windows  in 
triplets  above,  and  high  lucarnes  at  the  base  of 
the  spire.  The  interior,  which  is  shown  in  an 
exceedingly  fine  pen-drawing,  is  lofty  in  effect, 
and  the  triforium  gallery,  instead  of  being  over 
the  main  arcade,  which  would  have  thrown  it 
too  high,  is  represented  by  a  gallery  crossing 
the  middle  height  of  the  main  piers,  in  the 
manner  found  in  a  good  many  German 
churches,  as  also  at  Southwell.  It  is  not  a 
genuine  triforium,  in  fact,  but  is  more  useful 
for  any  practical  purpose  to  which  it  may  be 
put,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  general 
effect  of  the  interior, — indeed,  it  is  of  con¬ 
structional  value  in  giving  lateral  support  to 
the  lofty  and  not  very  massive  piers.  The 
treatment  of  the  vaulting  over  the  centre  area 
is  unusual  and  very  graceful  in  effect.  As  a 
whole,  this  is  a  very  fine  design  shown  in  an 
admirable  set  of  drawings. 

Mr.  Wray  sends  a  design  of  a  three-aisled 
church  of  a  somewhat  ordinary  Gothic  type, 
with  an  attempt  at  originality  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  spire,  which  rises  off  a  large  open 
stage  with  very  inadequate-looking  piers  ;  the 
architect  has  intended  something  piquant,  but 
not  very  successfully.  The  roof  is  of  timber 
(nearly  all  the  others  have  groined  vaulting), 
with  a  segmental  section  at  the  actual  ceiling, 
and  large  trussed  and  foliated  brackets  below, 
which  we  fear  must  be  called  rather  “gim- 
crack  ”  in  style.  A  very  finely  -  coloured 
interior  view  is  shown. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Purdie’s  design  also  is  one  that 
has  not  much  to  recommend  it  in  comparison 
with  the  best  of  the  others  ;  it  is  what  may  be 
termed  regulation  Gothic,  correct  and  with  no 
offence  against  taste,  but  not  exhibiting  any 
very  special  merit.  The  plan  is  three-aisled, 
and  the  sanctuary  a  rather  small  semi-octagon 
apse  ;  the  baptistery  also  is  rather  small,  and 
the  organ  space  very  much  cramped.  The 
design  shows  a  massive  square  tower  with 
angle  pinnacles  and  no  spire. 

Messrs.  Pugin  &  Pugin  are  true  to  their 
family  architectural  traditions,  and  go  in  for 
lofty  effect,  internally  especially,  where  very 
lofty  arches  and  slender  piers  fly  upwards  to 
culminate  in  an  open-timber  roof  designed 
also  so  as  to  accentuate  height  as  much  a3 
possible.  The  sanctuary  end  is  triapsal,  the 
apses  being  semi-octagon,  but  the  central  one 
breaks  into  the  sixteen-sided  figure  above. 
The  general  style  is  somewhat  later  than  that 
adopted  by  most  of  the  competitors,  and 
almost  purely  English  ;  the  clearstory  has 
triple  lancets,  the  triforium  coupled  windows, 
each  in  two  lights  with  Early  Geometric 
tracery.  The  roof  being  timber  no  flying 
buttresses  are  required,  but  the  aspiring  and 
pyramidal  effect  of  the  exterior  is  sufficiently 
realised  without  them.  The  whole  shows 
thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic  feeling,  and  is 
a  fine  design,  a  little  deficient  in  breadth  and 
power. 

Messrs.  Dunn  &  Hansom  send  a  very 
original  and  clever  design,  differing  very  much 
from  all  the  rest.  They  alone  put  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  at  the  east  end  of  the  site,  preferring 
ritualistic  practice,  we  presume,  to  practical 
considerations ;  and  they  have  concocted  a 
very  clever  and  unusual  ground-plan,  with  a 
five-apse  or  chcvct  arrangement, — at  least,  some¬ 
thing  approaching  a  chcvet,—  at  the  east  end, 
so  contrived  and  treated  as  to  look  as  if  arising 
naturally  out  of  the  shape  of  the  site,  the 
apses  or  chapels  being  external  features  at  the 
points  where  they  can  be  seen,  internal  only 
where  their  effect  would  be  lost  from  outside. 
The  plan  is  five- aisled,  but,  in  reality,  is  very 
near  a  square  in  its  main  proportions,  and  has 
a  central  tower  and  lantern  carried  on  crossing 
piers,  for  the  centre  portion  is  really  a  transept. 


The  designers  appear  to  lose  a  certain  amount  I 
of  floor-space  area,  however,  for  practical  ac-  • 
commodation,  and  the  chcvet  arrangement  is  ■ 
partially  reflected  at  the  west  end,  where  one  ; 
of  these  quarter  apses  at  the  angle, — an  i 
exact  repetition  of  the  one  in  the  corre-  • 
sponding  position  at  the  opposite  end  I 
of  the  church, — is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  i 
baptistery  ;  certainly  not  a  happy  idea  either  : 
ritualistically  or  architecturally.  The  organ  is  ; 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  crossing  or  transept,  in  s 
a  very  central  and  open  position.  The  perspec¬ 
tive  views  of  exterior  and  interior,  in  pencil,.  , 
and  rather  slightly  drawn,  are  very  good,  and  1 
show  some  admirable  bits  of  effect,  and  the  : 
octagon  lantern  to  the  tower  is  charming.  The  ; 
design  has  some  practical  defects,  but  it  is  one  ; 
of  the  most  original  and  pleasing  of  the  whole  : 
in  many  ways,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  its  : 
authors. 


Since  the  above  comments  were  written,  the  :• 
decision  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  acted  as  archi-  - 
tectural  adviser  in  the  competition,  has  been  i 
communicated  to  us.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  Every  one  that  examines,  even  in  the  most  1 
cursory  manner,  the  nine  sets  of  drawings  sent  in  : 
competition  for  the  new  church  in  Spanish-place,  , 
must,  I  think,  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the  high  , 
standard  of  average  excellence  which  has  been  i 
attained  in  their  production.  There  is  not  one  > 
among  them  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  . 
not  result  in  the  production  of  an  appropriate  and  1 
dignified  parish  church,  suitable  to  the  locality  ;  and  ! 
all  display  an  amount  of  thought  applied  to  the  ■ 
subject,  and  a  familiarity  in  designing  in  the  style  ; 
indicated,  which  are  most  creditable  to  their  authors  j  ; 
nor  is  there  one  of  them  which  does  not  exhibit  : 
some  feature  of  excellence  of  design,  in  some  part,  , 
which  is  particularly  fascinating,  and  which  if  f 
possible  every  one  would  like  to  see  carried  into  ; 
execution. 

The  very  great  amount  of  thought,  combined  1 
with  the  skill  and  ability  displayed  in  all  the  nine,  , 
renders  the  office  of  selecting  one  for  execution  a  i 
task  of  considerable  difficulty  and  anxiety  ;  but  t 
after  the  most  earnest  attention  I  can  bestow  on  i 
the  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  that  t 
by  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  &  Goldie  as  the  one  that  t 
fulfils  the  purposes  for  which  the  competition  was  = 
instituted  more  completely  than  any  of  the  others.  . 
With  certain  changes  and  modifications  which  caD  : 
easily  be  introduced  before  the  working  drawings  s 
are  completed,  the  result  I  feel  convinced  will  be  : 
the  production  of  a  church  with  which  all  concerned  1 
in  its  erection  will  have  every  reason  to  be  perfectly  > 
satisfied.” 

Cardinal  Manning  has  approved  the  decision,  , 
which  we  presume  will  be  acted  upon.  With-  ■ 
out  seeing  the  whole  collection  in  quite  so  > 
couhur-dc-rose  a  light  as  Mr.  Fergusson  does,  , 
who  must  be  more  easily  satisfied  about  Gothic,  , 
as  shown  in  some  of  the  designs,  than  we  should  ! 
be,  we  quite  agree  that  there  is  a  high  and  very  1 
equal  standard  of  merit  in  the  majority  of  them,  , 
and  that  the  choice  cannot  be  regarded  as  ; 
otherwise  than  a  reasonable  one,  though  there  • 
may  be  individual  differences  of  opinion  about  : 
it. 


CEOOKS  AND  CROZIERS. 

BY  FREDERICK  GEORGE  LEE,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  Crook  or  Pastoral  Staff. 

HIS  is  the  official  staff  of  office  of  an  i 
archbishop,  bishop,  abbot,  or  abbess,  , 
formerly  bestowed  at  consecration  * 
or  benediction,  and  is  commonly 
formed  on  the  model  of  a  curved  shepherd’s  ; 
crook, — the  prelate  or  abbot  being  regarded  as  : 
the  shepherd  of  his  diocese  or  fold.  Anciently  ■ 
the  pastoral  staff  was  termed  (1)  Baculus  i 
pastoralis,  (2)  ferula,  (3)  pedum,  (4)  cambucca>  , 
or  (5)  cambuta,  and  (6)  baculus  cpiscopalis. 

So  early  as  the  sixth  century  St.  Isidore  of  : 
Seville,  in  his  treatise  on  “  The  Ecclesiastical  ; 
Offices,”  wrote  thus, — “  A  staff  is  bestowed  on  i 
a  bishop  at  the  time  of  his  consecration,  that  : 
he  may,  as  this  symbol  suggests,  both  govern  i 
and  correct  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge,  , 
and  likewise  support  the  infirmities  of  the  ■ 
weak.”  St.  Ccesarius  of  Arles,  who  flourished  ! 
A.D.  502,  is  said  to  have  used  the  pastoral  I 
staff  on  all  public  official  occasions  ;  and  his 


*  “  Episcopo,  dum  conseeratur,  datur  Baculus,  ut  ejua 
judieio  sibi  subditam  plebem  vel  regat,  vel  corrigat,  vel 
jnfirmitates  infirmorum  sustineat." — Isidorus  Hispalensis 
Be  Bivin.  OJJlc.,  cap  5. 


July  18,  1885.] 
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was  of  wood,*  in  shape  like  unto  the  crook 
of  a  mere  shepherd.”  At  least,  so  Hittorpius, 
ns  quoted  by  Henry  Wharton,  the  antiquary, 
maintains.  St.  Fillan’s,  still  existing,  is  of  the 
same  type.f  For  fourteen  centuries  or  more 
the  staff  has  usually  taken  this  form  ;  though 
originally,  being,  in  the  earlier  periods,  bor¬ 
rowed  possibly  from  the  rod  of  Moses,  the 
official  staff  of  the  Hebrew  judges,  or,  it  may 
have  been,  from  the  sceptre  of  the  king, — the 
regal  symbol  of  authority  to  rule  and  to 
oorrect, — it  was  probably  a  mere  hand  or 
walking-staff,  with  a  knob  or  small  ball  at  its 
top,  and  a  ferula  at  its  point.  Such  is  actually 
•the  traditional  staff  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  said 
to  be  preserved  at  Naples.  Occasionally  the 
head  of  the  staff  was  subsequently  shaped  like 
the  Greek  letter  Tau,  making  what  is  known  j 
as  the  “  Tau  -  cross.”  An  example  of  this 
shape  in  carved  ivory,  with  rude  heads  of 
animals,  and  interlaced  work  at  the  ends  of 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  with  a  figure  of  our 
Lord  seated  giving  the  blessing,  may  be  seen 
at  Limburg. J  Another  still  remains  in  the 
old  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Deutz,  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Herbert, 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  is  of  ivory,  the 
ornamentation  being  Byzantine  work  of  the 
tenth  century.  A  crucifixion  with  Mary  and 
John,  with  the  sun  and  moon  above,  are  found 
•on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  our  Lord  seated 
in  glory  on  the  other.  At  the  end  of  the  arms 
of  the  “  Tau  Cross  ”  are  conventional  lions’ 
heads,  with  interwoven  bands  and  archaic 
acanthus  flowers.  An  inscription  runs  thus  : 
— “  JReliquicc  Sanctce  Marie  et  Sancti  Christo- 
pheri”§  A  friend  informs  me  that  at  Peter¬ 
borough,  Durham,  and  St.  Paul’s,  London,! 
the  old  inventories  contained  what  were 
probably  descriptions  of  this  ancient  kind  of 
pastoral  staff. 

Another  example  of  the  Tau  cross  (showing 
its  use  in  Scotland  in  early  times)  may 
still  be  seen  represented  in  the  hand  of  a 
bishop  in  a  sculptured  figure  towards  the 


*  "Ligneus  erat  S.  Burehardi  baculus,  etsi  Wirce- 
burgensis  ecclesia  longe  esset  opulontissirua.  Undo  com- 
tuendandie  ejus  modestiaj  ausam  arripuit  Vita;  8. 
Burehardi  Scriptor.”—  Be  Baculo,  P.  A.  Krazer.  1786. 

t  For  three  illustrations  of  St.  Fillan’s  pastoral  staff, 
•nth  a  crook,  see  “  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,”  by 
Joseph  Anderson. 

t  See  “Glossary-  of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical 
rerms,”  by  F.  G.  Loe,  p.  272,  where  it  is  depicted. 
London :  1877. 

§  On  an  ancient  specimen  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Canon  Rock,  the  following  expressive  sentence  was 
engraved  ; — “  Dum  iratus  fueris,  miaericordice  recorda- 
iem,”  with  the  words  “Homo"  and  “Farce"  as  com- 
P‘et^g  and  giving  point  to  the  injunction. 

U  “Item,  baculus  ejusdem  cum  cambuca  cornea,  con- 
jinsns  interius  vineam  circumplectentem  leonem  de  cupro 
^aurato."— “Inventory  of  St.  Paul’s,”  transcribed  bv 
William  Dugdale,  and  printed  in  his  “  Monasticuin 
inglicanum ,”  p.  313. 


base  and  near  the  entrance  to  the 
markable  round  tower  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Brechin  (see  fig.  1).  This  entrance, 
short  and  narrow,  under  a  bold  semicircular 
arch,  consists  of  four  large  constructural  carved 
stones,  edged  with  a  rude  pellet  ornament, 
the  one  at  the  head  with  a  Byzantine  crucifix 
(the  figure  apparently  draped  and  crowned), 
carved  at  its  apex,  and  the  two  perpendicular 
stones  with  projecting  carvings  of  two  prelates, 
one  on  either  side.  That  on  the  right  side, 
wearing  a  land  of  tippet  or  surplice,  holds  a 
short  pastoral  crook  ;  that  on  the  left,  vested 
in  eucharistic  vestments,  bears  the  Tau  cross¬ 
headed  staff  (see  illustration).  On  either  side 
of  the  lower  horizontal  stone,  which  is  quite 
plain,  though  similarly  edged  with  a  pellet 
ornameut,  are  representations  of  two  wolves, 
couchant,  facing  each  other,  much  weather¬ 
worn.  Some  specimens  of  similar  Tau-cross 
pastoral  staves  are  also  found  represented  in 
old  sculptured  tympanums  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  ;  while  examples  still  exist  in  well- 
worn  sculptures  at  Rockcliffe,  Cumberland  ; 
on  the  churchyard  cross  of  Great  Bedwin, 
Wiltshire  ;  at  Treewoof,  Cornwall  ;  and  at 
Landewednack,  in  the  same  county.  There 
were  anciently  a  Tau-cross  staff  and  Book  of  the 
Gospels  visible  on  a  grave-stone  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Anthoninus’s  Church,  Manaccan,  as  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  George  Oliver,  of  Exeter,  who 
described  and  secured  a  sketch  of  it,* * * § *  put  on 
record;  but  it  is  now  lost.  That  valuable 
sketch  is  reproduced  in  fig.  2. 

Several  interesting  examples  of  pastoral 
staves  of  the  Mediaeval  period  are  preserved  in 
England.  That  of  William  of  Wykeham  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  has  often  been  described 
and  illustrated.  The  pastoral  staff  of  Bishop 
Fox,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of 
scarcely  less  interest,  both  from  an  antiquarian 
and  archreological  standing-point,  is  less 
known,  but  is  also  of  singular  beauty  and 
merit,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Here 
the  best  art  in  detail  is  evident  throughout, 
while  the  general  effect  is  excellent.  The 
accompanying  sketch  (fig.  3)  gives  an  idea  of 
its  general  character. 

In  York  Minster  the  silver  pastoral  staff  of 
Dr.  James  Smith,  born  at  Winchester,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Callipolis  in  partibus 
infidelium ,  is  still  preserved.  He  was  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  northern  district  from  1688  to 
1712,  with  a  stipend  of  1,000/.  a  year  paid  out 
of  the  royal  exchequer.  The  staff  in  question, 

7  ft.  in  length,  with  figures  of  the  Blessed 


Virgin  and  Child  in  the  head,  with  the  arms  of 
the  donor,  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and 
with  those  of  the  bishop  himself  on  shields, 
evidently  of  Spanish  workmanship,  was  seized 
by  force  at  one  of  the  bishop’s  episcopal  visita¬ 
tions  by  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby,  who 
subsequently,  i.e .,  in  1694,  became  Duke  of 
Leeds,  ivho  presented  the  staff  to  Thomas 
Lamplough,  archbishop  of  York,  a  most 
reverend  receiver  of  stolen  goods.* 

There  is  an  oak  pastoral  staff,  from  Mr. 
Butterfield’s  design,  —  somewhat  rude  and 
clumsy,  however,  attached  to  the  stall  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  private  chapel  of 
Cuddesdon  College,  while  seventeen  of  the 
Anglican  bishops  t  and  four  of  those  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  J  are 
said  to  have  either  procured  or  accepted 
similar  staves  of  office,  all  of  different  merit 
as  regards  design  and  execution,  but  some  of 
considerable  intrinsic  value  and  of  great 
artistic  beauty.  The  Colonial  bishops,  in  many 
cases,  have  likewise  adopted  the  Pastoral  staff. 
That  of  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  O.C.R., 
from  an  ancient  model  of  great  simplicity  and 
beauty,  is  of  ebony  and  silver,  with  the  arms  of 
the  see. 

A  modern  staff,  for  Bishop  Tozer,  designed 
fly  Mr.  R  J.  Withers,  deserves  a  detailed 
description  and  high  commendation.  It  is 
constructed  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  silver,— its 
height  being  5  ft.  9  in.  The  crook  is  of  ivory, 
being  an  irregular  octagon  in  section  about 
10  in.  long  by  in.  wide,  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  in  size  from  the  commencement  and  endinc 
on  a  flowing  leaf,  in  the  eye  of  which  is  a  six- 
foiled  conventional  flower  of  hammered  silver, 
with  two  faces  and  a  carbuncle  in  each.  On 
the  faces  of  the  crook  are  twenty-seven  other 
carbuncles,  while  along  its  crest  stiff-leaved 
foliage  of  beaten  silver  is  placed.  The  whole 
of  the  silver,  either  hammered  or  engraved,  is 
parcel  gilt. 

There  are  many  ancient  specimens  of  different 
types  to  be  seen  in  our  own  public  museums 
and  exhibitions.  The  examples  at  the  British 
Museum,  ranging  from  the  tenth  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  would  enable  a  student  of 
Church  archaeology  to  learn  their  peculiar 
antiquarian  characteristics.  The  private  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Zouch  of  Hai  vngworth  likewise 
contains  some  exceedingly  beautiful  examples ; 
while  there  are  specimens  (some,  however, 
mere  detached  heads  and  fragments)  of  singular 
interest,  both  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum, §  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Society  in  Dublin,  and  among  the  collections 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  destruction  of  such  ornamenta  during 
the  Tudor  changes  was  so  vast  and  disastrous, 
that  the  examples  preserved  are  all  the  more 
valuable.  Abroad  specimens  are  numerous, 
but  those  of  early  work,  and  singular  merit, 
are  generally  known  to  archeologists,  while 
many  of  the  most  interesting  have  been 
described  and  represented. 

In  the  treasui'y  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  a 
pastoral  staff  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not 
unlike,  both  in  general  design  and  detail, 
those  of  Fox  and  Wykeham  at  Oxford,  is  pre¬ 
served.  In  its  head  it  has  a  figure  of  a  prelate 
in  mitre  and  cope  kneeling  before  the  Virgin 


*  Dr.  George  Oliver,  of  Exeter,  believed  that  the  cap  of 
office,  above  the  staff,  like  similar  representations  uuon 
certain  German  and  Flemish  tombstones,  was  intended  to 
represent  some  early  form  of  the  mitre.  Dr.  Canon  Rock 
was  of  . the  same  opinion. 


The  “Episcopal  Succession,”  &e.  By  W.  Maziete 
Brady.  Yol.  iff.,  p.  217.  1877. 

f  These  staveB  are  not  now  given  to  the  bishops  by  the 
officiating  metropolitan,  who  consecrates  them  during  the 
ceremony  of  consecration,  for  this  expressive  rite  was 
abolished  under  the  Tudors ;  but  the  staves,  when  sub¬ 
scribed  for  and  procured,  are  subsequentlv  presented  by 
some  distinguished  layman.  The  Earl  of  Cork,  Master  of 
the  Queen's  Buckhounds,  recently  presented  a  staff  to 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  Bishop  of  Buth  and  Wells.  The 
late  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln,  wrote 
thus  twenty-two  years  ago  : — “  Might  not  they  [the  Tudor 
Reformers]  have  left  the  episcopal  mitre?  and  especially 
the  episcopal  crozier,  that  beautiful,  affecting,  and  expres¬ 
sive  symbol  of  tho  love  and  care  of  the  faithful  shepherd 
in  feeding  and  tending  the  flock  of  Christ?” — “  Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  Italy.”  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.  In 
two  volumes,  p.  62.  London  :  1863. 

J  In  a  portrait  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Jerrnyn,  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  in  the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  mere  domestic  dress  of  a  prelate,  and  with 
the  staff  in  hi*  right  hand.  This,  of  course,  is  an  error,  for 
the  staff  should  be  always  borne  in  the  left  hand,  so  that 
the  right  hand  may  be  free  with  which  to  give  the  blessing. 
Moreover,  a  staff  implies  a  corresponding  mitre  and  cope, 
and  should  not  be  assumed  with  the  ordinary  domestic 
dress  of  rochet,  mantle  (or  chimera),  scarf,  and  bands. 

§  Some  of  these  have  been  illustrated  in  the  official 
publications,  treatises,  and  handbooks. 
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and  Child ;  and  is  especially  rich  in  its  intricate 
but  beautiful  tabernacle-work  and  crocketing 
running  along  the  whole  of  the  head  of  the 
crook. 

A  Flamboyant  staff  of  silver,  with  vexiUum 
attached,  is  preserved  at  St.  Martin’s  Church 
in  the  same  city,  with  figures  of  St.  Martin 
and  the  beggar  in  its  head. 

The  head  of  a  pastoral  staff  of  Flamboyant 
work  remains  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula, 
Cologne,  containing  a  seated  figure  of  that 
saint  under  a  canopy  in  its  crook.  The  design 
is  severe.  The  extreme  end  of  the  curved 
head  and  the  staff  itself  have  been  lost. 

As  regards  effigies  of  post-Reformation  pre¬ 
lates,  that  of  Miles  Magrath,  appointed  arch¬ 
bishop  in  1570,  in  Cashel  Cathedral,  who  died 
in  December,  1622,  is  represented  mitred, 
with  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand.*  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Archbishop  Samuel 
Harsnett  of  York,  who  died  May  25,  1631, 
and  was  buried  at  Hull.  On  a  brass  the  staff 
is  represented  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  holds 
a  Bible  in  his  right.  At  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  Bishop  Brian  Duppa  of  Winchester,  in 
April,  1662,  William  Ryley,  Lancaster  Herald, 
carried  the  bishop’s  crook  or  pastoral  staff  ;  + 
and  the  same  was  the  case  at  Archbishop 
Juxon’s  funeral,  July  9,  1663,  when  Elias 
Ashmole  bore  the  arcliiepiscopal  crook,  not  the 
crozier. 

In  Lichfield  Cathedral,  Bishop  John  Hacket, 
who  died  October  28,  1670,  is  represented 
with  his  crook  in  his  left  hand ;  Robert 
Creighton,  of  Wells,  who  died  November  21, 
1672,  on  his  monument  in  Wells  Cathedral 
has  his  mitre  and  pastoral  staff ;  Richard 
Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  July 
18,  1683,  John  Dolben,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  Primate  of  England,  dying  April  11, 
1686  ;  as  well  as  Thomas  Lamplugh,  who  died 
May  5,  1691,  and  John  Sharpe,  February  2, 
171f,  each  and  all  of  York,  on  their  monu¬ 
ments  are  represented  as  having  mitres  on 
their  heads,  and  pastoral  staves  either  in  their 
hands  or  placed  at  length  on  their  left 
shoulders.  Archbishop  Gilbert  Sheldon  of 
Canterbury,  a  great  benefactor  to  Oxford,  who 
died  in  1677,  and  was  buried  at  Croydon,  on 
his  monument  likewise  holds  his  pastoral  staff ; 
and  in  more  recent  times  similar  traditions 
have  been  observed  and  followed.  There  is 
scarcely  an  English  cathedral  in  which  such 
may  not  be  discovered. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  my 
subject,  briefly  treated  ;  but  mainly  by  dealing 
with  facts. 

The  Crozier. 

This  is  termed,  in  old  Inventories,  “Warden’s 
Accounts  and  Church  Ledgers,”  the  “  crook- 
staff,”  “crosstave,”  “croce,”  “gang-staff,”  “ro- 
gacion-stave,”  and  “  crokestaff.”  In  some 
cases  these  terms  described  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cessional  cross  of  the  church  or  abbey.  J  But 
in  chief  cathedral  and  metropolitan  churches 
t  hey  often  had  reference  to  the  cross  of  juris¬ 
diction  on  solemn  and  special  occasions  borne 
before  the  archbishop  (or  bishop,  as  in  the 
case  of  Meath,  in  Ireland)  as  a  symbol  of  juris¬ 
diction,  and  in  addition  to  the  pastoral  staff 
which  lie  himself  carried  in  his  left  hand.  The 
error  of  confusing  the  pastoral  or  shepherd’s 
staff  and  crook  with  the  crozier,  which  is  a 
cross  upon  a  staff,  and  not  a  crook  at  all,  is 
constantly  made.§  But  it  is  an  error,  and 
cot  less  so,  because  uninformed  persons, 
;  nd  mere  superficial  though  dogmatic  writers 
adopt  and  perpetuate  it.  In  some  cases,  as  at 
Lisbon,  Arles,  Ravenna,  Cologne,  Lyons,  and 
Venice,  a  cross  with  double  transverse  arms 
was  used, — technically,  a  “  patriarchal  cross,”  || 


•  ‘  History  of  Ireland.”  By  Ware.  Folio,  vol.  i..  p.  485- 
Dublin  and  London.  1764. 

t  “  Certificates  concerning  Funerals,”  in  Library  of 
College  cfArn.s.  I.,  viii.,85. 

+  According  to  the  Old  Sarum  rite,  the  processional 
cross,  used  during  Lent  at  the  Sunday  procession  and  at 
bidding  of  bedes  before  High  Mass,  was  made  of  wood  and 
painted  red. 

§  “  A  crozier  is  a  pastoral  stefF,  two  names  for  the  same 
thing.” — Church  Times,  April  10,  1885. 

II  A  foreign  Catholic  Archmologist,  the  Count  Conti 
informed  me  in  1877  that,  anciently  (as  represented  in  an 
old  picture),  a  cross  with  double  arms  stood  immediately 
behind  the  altar  of  the  ancient  and  most  interesting 
Church  of  Torcello,  which  once  possess.'d  certain  metro- 
oiitica'  rights. 


— either  by  ancient  custom  or  special  grant 
from  lawful  authority. 

Abroad  such  ornamenta  ecclesiastica  are  very 
numerous,  though  old  examples  are  rare.  There 
is,  for  instance,  an  archiepiscopal  crozier  of  silver- 
gilt  in  the  Treasury  of  Cologne  Cathedral  of 
singular  beauty  and  great  simplicity.  The  staff 
is  of  a  remarkable  artistic  character,  being  both 
of  graven  and  of  beaten  work.  In  the  centre 
of  the  cross  itself  is  a  representation  of  the 
crucifixion  with  Mary  and  John,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  four  arms  the  evangelistic  symbols.  One 
of  the  inscriptions  in  Leonine  verses  is  said  to 
be  of  the  date  A.D.  1178,  but  this  is  probably 
the  copy  of  an  older  original. 

There  is  also  another  fine  crozier  used  at 
archiepiscopal  visitations,  &c.,  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  at  Cologne. 
It  is  of  sixteenth-century  work,  with  a  figure 
of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  which  has  fleur-de- 
lys  ends  and  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  within 
circles  on  quatrefoils.  Tradition  makes  it 
the  original  archiepiscopal  cross  of  Herman  of 
Cologne.  This,  however,  on  inquiry  is  found 
to  be  doubtful. 

The  processional  crucifix  at  St.  Columba’s 
Church  in  that  city,  very  elaborately  jewelled 
and  richly  crocheted  with  beaten  work,  is  like¬ 
wise  of  great  artistic  merit.  Of  the  ordinary 
type  in  design,  the  general  effect  is  much 
heightened  and  enhanced  by  its  rich  and  appro¬ 
priate  details.  This  also,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  is  reputed  to  be  an  archie¬ 
piscopal  crozier. 

At  the  funeral  of  Archbishop  Lindsay  of 
Armagh,  his  Grace’s  steward  bore  a  rod  of 
office  before  the  corpse,  the  pastoral  staff, 
signifying  character  and  pastoral  dignity,  was 
carried  by  another  official,  the  mitre  by  a  third, 
and  the  crozier,  indicating  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  by  a  fourth,*  thus  distinctly  marking 
off  the  latter  from  the  crook.  An  exactly 
similar  observance  was  followed  at  the  burial 
of  Archbishop  Frewen  of  York,  in  1664, 
when  the  pastoral  staff,  as  well  as  the  cross¬ 
staff  or  crozier  was  borne,  as  also  a  silver  mitre, 
by  three  appointed  officers  before  the  corpse.  + 
At  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Matthew  Wren,  of 
Ely,  on  May  11th,  1667,  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  a  pastoral  staff  of  silver,  with  the 
crook  gilded,  was  borne  in  the  procession  to 
the  vault,  together  with  a  silver-gilt  mitre, 
carried  on  a  purple  velvet  cushion,  during  the 
burial  obsequies.  The  same  was  the  case  at 
Bishop  John  Cosin’s  interment,  at  Bishop’s 
Auckland,  in  May,  1671,  when,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  universally  restored  at  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  a  mitre  and 
pastoral  staff,  as  well  as  a  banner  and  crozier, J 
“a  cross-staff  between  banner-rolls”  was  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  covered  with  “  a  rich 
pall  of  purple  velvet.”  The  cross-staff  was 
borne  in  addition  to  the  crook,  “  Cosin  being 
chief  of  the  palatinate,  and  having  judgment 
of  life  or  death.”  The  pastoral  staff  and  mitre 
were  likewise  carried  before  the  corpse  of 
Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  bart.,  some  time 
bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  celebrated 
“seven  bishops”  of  James  II.’s  reign,  while 
mitres  and  staves  of  gilt  were  placed  over  the 
tombs  of  Bishops  Morley  (1684)  and  Mews 
(1706),  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  still 
remain.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  except  at  certain  coronations, 
mitres  and  pastoral  staves  have  been  seldom 
or  never  used  by  English  bishops.  The  archie¬ 
piscopal  crozier,  since  the  time  of  William 
Warham,  has  scarcely  ever  been  seen.  Its  use 
was  dropped  by  Cranmer.  Matthew  Parker 
used  only  a  walking-staff,  crowned  with  a 
knob. 


At  funeral  ceremonials,  —  where  ancient 
customs  and  traditions  are  observed, — the 
pastoral  staff,  occasionally  draped  in  black  silk 
or  crape,  should  not  be  broken,  as  the  staff  of 
the  kings  of  arms  is  broken  ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  ceremony,  sede  vacante,  should  be  handed 


•  “  History  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,”  by  Mason  p 
215,  footnote.  Quarto.  Dublin :  1820. 

t  MS.  notes  by  Sir  C.  G.  Young,  Knt.,  of  the  Heralds' 
College,  Garler  King  of  Arms,  marked  "  Precedents." 

t  The  Bishops  of  Durham  were  formerly  Counts 
Palatine,  decreeing,  by  their  Courts  (in  which  the  King’t 
judges. eat  by  writ  from  the  Bishop),  legal  decisions,  ever 
regarding  life  and  death;  possessing,  consequently  at 
almost  uniquo  jurisdiction,  symbolised  by  the  crozier.’ 
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over  to  the  clerical  representative  of  thei ) 
Episcopal  chapter  (exercising  jurisdiction)  whoni 
carries  it  away  with  its  crook  downwards,* — rj 
abroad  to  the  Vicar  Capitular, — to  be  used  afcq 
the  consecration,  or  formal  installation  andill 
enthronisation,  of  the  succeeding  bishop. 

In  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-it- 
bury’s  new  cross  or  crozier, — a  beautiful  pieced  i 
of  workmanship  enough,  and  a  munificent  gifilj! 
to  the  see, — two  obvious  mistakes  have  beemM 
made.  Firstly,  the  so-called  “  crozier  ”  isi| 
neither  a  metropolitan’s  crozier,  such  as  former^ 
Bishops  of  Rochester!  carried  before  the™ 
Primate  of  all  England  ;  nor  is  it  such  a  I 
pastoral  staff  as  former  archbishops  themselvestf 
carried  in  their  left  hands.  It  is  a  compromise! 
between  the  two,  —  a  pastoral  stall',  afteja 
ancient  models  from  the  ferula  up  to  the  knoh,ln 
but  beyond  that,  wanting  in  a  crook,  and  sur-Mi 
mounted  instead  by  a  cross,  too  small  for  thei;; 
crozier  of  an  archbishop,  and  making  a  novels 
combination,  altogether  without  precedent  oictl 
authority.  Secondly,  the  amount  of  money! 
collected  was  quite  sufficient  to  have  provided)] 
both  a  cross  and  a  pastoral  staff,  each  of  which! 
might  have  been  readily  enough  designed  tot! 
have  matched  and  corresponded  with  each! 
other.  For  the  difficulty,  as  Report  says,  wasc 
how  to  spend  all  the  money  collected  on  a  i 
single  instrumentum. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  INSTRUCTION!! 
IN  DRAWING  TO  CHILDREN  IN  \ 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


HE  Education  Code  for  1885  wasr 
some  time  since  published  and  laidil 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  oia 
Commons.  The  subject  came  before! 
the  House  on  Tuesday  last,  when  Mr.  Stanhope;, 
introduced  the  Education  Estimates.  One  ofo 
the  newest  of  the  charges  in  these  Estimates^ 
is  that  providing  for  the  cost  of  the  in-c 
troduction  of  drawing  amongst  the  “cla?sa 
subjects  ”  taught  in  elementary  schools.  Thei 
“  compulsory  subjects,”  as  is  well  known,  arei 
the  three  Rs  ;  then  there  are  subjects  examina-; 
tions  in  which, — two  or  three  at  most, — mayi 
be  taken  somewhat  optionally  by  classes  en: 
masse.  These  are  the  “  class  subjects.”  Be-( 
sides  these,  there  are  “  specific  subjects,”  which 
are  more  or  less  limited  to  the  elder  children?' 
in  elementary  schools,  and  the  examinational 
are  taken  by  individual  scholars.  The  coursest 
of  instruction  in  “  class  subjects”  are  arranged; 
in  seven  standards  ;  and  the  course  of  drawingi 
for  elementary  school  children  for  the  first; 
time  in  the  history  of  national  education  hast 
been  accordingly  treated.  Two  broad  divisions; 
are  developed  in  the  seven  standards  of  draw-v 
ing,  viz.,  freehand  drawing  and  geometrical 
drawing.  The  standards  are  as  follow  : — 

Standard  1. — Drawing  freehand,  and  with: 
the  ruler,  of  lines,  angles,  parallels,  and  thei 
simplest  right-lined  forms,  such  as  some  of  those? 
given  in  Dyce’s  Drawing-book.  (To  be  drawn : 
on  slates.) 

Standard  2. — The  same,  on  paper. 

Standard  3. — Freehand  drawing  of  regular! 
forms  and  curved  figures  from  the  flat.  Simplel 
geometrical  figures,  with  rulers. 

Standard  4. — Freehand  drawing,  from  thei 
flat  and  from  simple  rectangular  and  circular) 
models.  Drawing  to  scale.  Geometrical; 
figures  with  instruments. 

Standard  5. — The  same  as  4,  with  thei 
addition  of  easy  common  objects.  Plans  and 
elevations  of  plane  figures  and  rectangular; 
solids  in  simple  positions.  Simple  scales. 

N.B.  In  order  to  interest  the  children,  it: 
will  be  advisable  to  teach  them  to  draw  as 
early  as  possible  from  actual  objects,  such  as 
the  doors  and  windows,  furniture,  and  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  schoolroom. 

Standard  6. — The  same  as  the  5th,  but  of 


*  ‘‘Notes  regarding  Funeral  Observances ”  (in  which 
there  are  references  to  French,  Flemish,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  traditions  and  customs),  by  Sir  George  Nayler, 
Knt.  (p.  17).  (Tract  without  a  dute.) 

f  The  Bishops  of  Rochester  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  cj>  ojfloio  provincial  cruc<fiers  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  and,  on  very  important  occasions,  have  borne 
the  cross  or  crozier  ofthe  metropolitan  before  the  Primate 
of  All  England. 
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greater  difficulty  ;  and  for  geometrical  drawing, 
the  same  as  the  5th;  with  sections. 

Standard  7. — Drawing  any  common  objects 
and  casts  of  ornament  in  light  and  shade  ;  and 
for  geometrical  drawing,  the  same  as  the  6th, 
but  with  circular  solids  and  sections. 

Up  to  the  present  time  that  part  of  the 
country’s  system  of  education  which  applies  to 
instruction  in  drawing  and  its  ramifications, 
leading  into  painting,  modelling,  composition, 
and  design,  have  been  wholly  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Payments  on  results  of  examinations  of 
individuals  are  made  by  this  Department  to 
elementary  schools  and  the  special  classes  of 
schools  of  science  and  art  organised  throughout 
the  country  by  local  committees  ;  but,  under 
the  new  order,  the  payments  on  results  of 
drawing  in  elementary  schools  will  almost 
entirely  disappear  from  the  estimates  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  to  be  merged 
for  the  most  part  into  those  of  the  Education 
Department. 

The  change  effected  should  eventually  tend 
to  greatly  extend  instruction  in  drawing  in 
elementary  schools,  though  the  limit  of  all¬ 
results  grant  (17s.  6d.)  per  child  may  at  first 
create  some  obstruction  to  this  extension. 
Steps,  however,  have  been  taken  to  mitigate 
this  obstruction,  and  the  limitation  of  17s.  6d. 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  press  too  hardly  upon 
any  schools  where  the  amount  of  grant  per 
child  reaches  the  maximum,  and  this  without 
payment  for  drawing  results.  Indeed,  for  the 
next  year,  schools  have  the  option  of  earning 
grants,  either,  as  at  present,  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  or  from  the  Whitehall 
Department.  In  time,  perhaps,  the  elementary 
drawing  instruction  may  even  be  expected  to 
be  still  further  generalised  by  being  grouped 
with  compulsory  writing.  Although  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Education  pressed 
for  its  immediate  adoption,  this  is  probably 
far  distant,  and  must  of  course,  be  now  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  progress  which  may  be 
made  with  drawing  as  a  “  class  subject.” 

Under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
there  have  been  two  grades  of  instruction  in 
drawing  for  elementary  schools, — namely,  the 
first  and  second  grade.  The  first  grade  may 
become  extinct  as  the  adoption  of  elementary 
drawing  as  a  “class”  subject  proceeds  ;  but 
the  second  grade,  which  includes  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  perhaps  than  the  seven  new 
standards  of  drawing,  and  exacts  higher  degree 
of  efficiency,  will  henceforth  be  the  lower,  as 
the  third  grade  is  the  higher  level  of  attain¬ 
ment  which  students  at  the  special  art  classes 
and  schools  of  art  are  required  to  reach  in 
order  that  payments  on  results  may  be  made 
in  aid  of  these  institutions. 

Instruction  in  drawing  in  elementary  schools 
was  first  encouraged  by  Government  grants  in 
1853.  During  that  year  some  6,000  children, 
at  about  eighty  national  and  other  elementary 
schools,  were  receiving  lessons  in  drawing. 
Thirty  years  later,  767,194  children  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  draw  at  4,500  elementary  schools,  and 
511,300  were  individually  examined  in  one 
year.  The  importance  of  drawing,  as  a  branch 
of  general  education,  had  all  this  time  been 
growing  in  the  minds  of  educationalists. 
Seeing,  however,  that  barely  19  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  elementary 
schools  were  learning  to  draw,  and  that  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  there  had  been  a 
falling  oft  even  in  this  low  rate  of  per-centage, 
it  was  clear  that  something  more  than  the 
system  fostered  under  the  Science  and  Art 
department  was  wanted.  Accordingly  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon 
Technical  Education  to  collect  and  weigh  such 
facts  as  those  above  stated,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Royal  Commissioners  gave  the  position 
of  honour  in  the  recommendations  which  con¬ 
cluded  their  report  to  the  following  “  That 
rudimentary  drawing  be  incorporated  with 
writing  as  a  single  elementary  subject,  and 
that  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  be  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  standards.” 

In  the  direction  of  this  recommendation,  the 
transfer  of  the  encouragement  of  instruction 
in  elementary  school  drawing  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  to  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  has,  therefore,  been  put  forward  for 


Parliamentary  sanction.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  had  recommended  (but  without 
much  show  of  knowledge  as  to  the  working 
of  Board  schools  and  inspectors)  that  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Education  Department, 
Whitehall,  should  be  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
struction  in  drawing.  This,  however,  as  any 
one  having  a  most  casual  knowledge  of  schools 
and  their  management  must  know,  was  a  futile 
and  impracticable  recommendation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  is  understood,  the  actual  appraisement 
of  the  quality  of  drawing  done  in  elementary 
schools  by  children  will  not  be  transferred  to  Her 
Majesty’s  overworked  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
and  the  machinery  which  has  hitherto  been 
used  for  gauging  the  merits  will  continue  to 
be  employed  ;  in  fact,  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  will  retain  the  exercise  of  a 
function  it  has  pre-eminently  qualified  itself 
to  regulate,  namely,  that  of  an  examining 
body. 

It  would  appear  that  in  many  cases,  where 
the  17s.  6d.  limit  above  referred  to  does  not 
operate  stringently,  the  new  conditions  will 
render  payments  on  results  of  instruction  in 
drawing  rather  more  liberal  in  amount  and 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
dependent  upon  continuous  work  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  As  a  rule,  the  elementary  schools,  in 
preparing  their  children  for  the  drawing  ex¬ 
aminations,  have,  as  far  as  they  could,  mini¬ 
mised  the  period  of  instruction  and  preparation. 
The  virtue  of  the  teaching  has  been  spasmodic 
rather  than  normal,  and  in  this  way  the  work 
really  done  was  not  of  such  lasting  value  as  it 
deserved  to  be.  Children  were  instructed 
individually,  and  not,  as  will  be  the  case  in 
the  future,  by  schools.  The  new  order  of 
things  recognises  the  spirit  of  Adam  Smith’s 
opinion,  that  “  there  is  scarce  a  common  trade 
which  does  not  afford  some  opportunities  of 
applying  to  it  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
mechanics,  and  which  would  not,  therefore, 
gradually  exercise  and  improve  the  common 
people  in  those  principles  the  necessary  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  most  sublime  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  sciences.”  And  no  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs  for  a  practical  exposition  of  this 
elementary  principle,  which  may  be  so  wide- 
reaching  in  its  effect  as  that  pi-esented  in  the 
arrangements  for  teaching  the  millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  Board  and  National  schools. 


ETCHINGS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

E  have  deferred  for  an  unconscionable 
time  doing  justice  to  the  fine  port¬ 
folio  of  etchings  published  by  Mr. 
Ernest  George  under  this  title,* 
and  which  form  a  collection  interesting  both 
archaeologically  and  artistically  ;  not  indeed  in 
equal  degree,  for  we  hold  the  artistic  interest 
of  such  work  as  of  a  higher  nature  than  the 
archaeological.  The  record  of  the  facts  of  an 
old  building,  historically,  may  be  given  as  well 
with  inferior  artistic  means  and  in  a  more 
commonplace  manner ;  indeed,  there  are 
various  methods  of  conveying  it  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  etching  can  generally  accomplish. 
But  etching  lends  itself  peculiarly  well  to  the 
task  of  giving  the  poetry  and  picturesqueness 
of  these  ancient  structures.  It  tells  us  not 
merely  what  was  the  construction  and  the 
detail  of  this  or  that  old  building, — sometimes 
it  may  not  give  us  these  facts  at  all  clearly, — 
but  it  represents  what  was  the  mental  value 
of  the  object  to  our  associations  and  our  sense 
of  artistic  effect  and  expression. 

The  author  remarks  in  his  preface  that  it 
was  n  )t  his  aim  to  give  “  views  ”  of  London, 
or  to  set  forth  its  public  or  leading  buildings, 
but  to  furnish  a  few  examples  of  the  old 
houses  that  remain,  telling  how  the  street  or 
river-side  appeared  in  former  days.  “  Those 
who  see  the  overhanging  stories  of  Staple 
Inn,  Holborn,  or  the  picturesquely-broken 
line  of  buildings  in  Wych-street  (even  while 
we  write  being  pulled  down),  are  apt  to 
speak  of  these  as  being  ‘quite  Continental.’ 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  mode  of 
building  was  English  as  truly  as  it  was  French 

*  "  Etchings  of  0:d  London.”  By  Ernest  George,  with 
descriptive  letter-press  by  the  author.  London  :  The  Fine 
Art  Society.  1894. 


or  German  ;  but  in  England  we  have  been 
busier  than  our  neighbours  in  restoring  or 
destroying  the  works  of  our  forefathers.” 
Perhaps  it  might  be  added  that  we  have 
attained  to  a  clearer  perception,  or  are  attain¬ 
ing  thereunto,  as  to  the  importance  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  sanitary  building  in  towns.  But 
the  argument  is  rather  beside  the  mark,  after 
all.  We,  at  all  events,  do  not  take  up  a  col¬ 
lection  of  etchings  of  this  kind  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  what  has  passed  away,  or  what 
is  soon  to  perish,  as  to  enjoy  the  poetry  of  light 
and  shade  to  which  many  of  these  buildings 
lend  themselves  much  better,  certainly,  than 
most  modern  and  more  utilitarian  structures  : 
a  poetry  which  no  doubt  is  heightened  by  the 
sense  of  old  associations  which  clings  around 
them,  and  blends  itself,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  with  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the 
artistic  balance  and  suggestiveness  of  the 
picture. 

The  author  complains  that  since  he  planned 
the  idea,  some  years  ago,  of  a  collection  of 
memorial  sketches  of  Old  London,  he  has  in 
that  time  seen  about  one-third  of  his  twenty 
subjects  destroyed.  This  is  not  the  case,  at 
any  rate,  with  the  subject  of  the  etching  of 
which  we  have  given  in  this  number  as  good  a 
facsimile  as  another  method  can  give  of  etch¬ 
ing, — “  London  Bridge  ”  ;  although  it  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  msthetically  destroyed 
some  few  years  ago.  The  bridge  foreshortened, 
with  the  Monument  and  St.  Magnus’s  Tower 
in  the  distance,  makes  a  very  fine  composition, 
but  we  do  not  think  either  the  process  of  etch¬ 
ing  or  the  author’s  style  is  quite  so  successful 
in  giving  the  really  fine  elements  of  a  structure 
like  London  Bridge  as  it  is  with  more  ancient 
and  what  are  usually  called  picturesque  struc¬ 
tures.  The  great  sweep  of  the  arches,  and 
their  width,  are  not  conveyed  in  this  view, 
partly  perhaps  because  there  is  not  so  much 
change  of  tone  towards  the  middle  distance  as 
a  water-colour  medium,  for  instance,  would 
enable  the  artist  to  command.  “  Old  Batter¬ 
sea  Bridge,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  subject 
after  the  etcher’s  own  heart,  and  is  treated 
with  great  force  and  effect  in  a  very  powerful 
etching.  “  Putney  Bridge”  is  not  included  in 
the  list  of  etchings,  though  the  author,  of  course, 
appreciates  what  may  be  called  its  “etch- 
ability,”  and  observes  that  passing  either  of 
these  two  bridges,  “  it  is  always  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  these  wooden  relics  of  the  past 
still  extant.”  We  presume  Mr.  George  is  not 
a  boating-man,  and  goes  over  these  dear  old 
bridges,  and  not  under  them.  If  he  did,  he 
would  realise  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only 
highly  inconvenient  in  blocking  the  waterway, 
but  that  at  certain  stages  of  a  strong  tide 
they  are  not  a  little  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  cleared  away  as  soon  as  possible.  Nor  is 
it  the  case  that  Putney  Bridge  is  to  be  “  sup¬ 
planted  by  an  iron  rival”  ;  the  new  bridge  is 
a  very  fine  granite  one,  with  no  iron  about  it 
except  what  is  being  temporarily  used  as 
centering. 

Among  the  other  etchings  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  effective  is  that  of  “  Paul 
Pindar’s  u^use  ”  in  Bishopsgate-street, — a  bit 
of  poet  .  street  front  building  such  as 
mode  ding  Acts  put  effectually  out  of 

our  rei  Here,  however,  it  is  the  same  as 

with  the  timber  bridges  ;  the  style  of  house 
which  looks  so  picturesque  is  not  one  to  be 
encouraged,  on  practical  grounds,  in  a  crowded 
city  ;  and  it  behoves  the  modern  architect  to 
think  whether  he  cannot  be  poetic  in  more 
stable  and  sanitary  materials,  though  in  a 
different  kind  of  manner,  perhaps.  “  Wych 
Street,”  again,  makes  a  very  effective  etching, 
but  it  suggests  the  sanitary  reformer  at  once  ; 
indeed,  the  etching  rather,  we  think,  exag¬ 
gerates  its  former  dilapidated  appearance. 
There  is  a  stage  in  the  history  of  streets  when 
it  is  an  obvious  duty  that  they  should  be 
etched,— and  then  taken  down.  The  “  Harbour- 
Master”  Inn  at  Limehouse  is  still  more 
picturesque,  and  does  not  affect  one’s  sanitary 
conscience  so  much,  since  it  has  the  river 
breezes  to  purify  it  (if  breezes  from  a,  sewage¬ 
laden  river  can  have  this  salutary  effect),  and 
is  not  closely  faced  by  other  buildings  of  a 
similar  description.  The  fat- sided  barges 
lolling  lazily  on  the  water  are  drawn  with  a 
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loving  hand.  “Crown  Court,  Pall  Mall,”  is 
one  of  the  close  corners  of  the  picturesque, 
and  a  dirty  old  hole  it  is,  occasionally  but  un¬ 
willingly  used  as  a  short  cut  ;  but  it  looks 
well  in  an  etching.  Now  that  we  have  so 
good  a  record  of  it  from  Mr.  George’s  needle, 
let  that  be  pulled  down  too,  and  daylight  and 
fresh  air  be  let  in.  It  has  been  etched  :  away 
with  it.  “Bartholomew  Close,”  looking  “full 
of  dead  men’s  bones  and  of  all  uncleanness,” 
is  another  effective  view,  and  shows  pathetically 
also  the  strange  and  enduring  persistency  of 
the  London  tree,  which  will  not  “flourish” 
exactly,  but  retain  a  sort  of  patient  existence, 
amid  the  most  uncongenial  surroundings.  “  St. 
John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,”  we  regard  with 
other  eyes,  and  share  the  author’s  wish  that 
it  may  not  follow  the  fate  of  Temple  Bar. 
“  Mill  Bank,  Westminster,”  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  all  as  a  picture,  with  the  water 
and  wharf  and  posts,  and  the  boats  with  their 
black  reflections,  in  the  foreground  ;  and  the 
artist  has  got  a  very  fine  deaii-tint  effect  over 
the  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the 
middle  distance.  Another  admirable  water¬ 
side  subject  is  “  Shadwell  ”  ;  and  this  again  we 
enjoy  without  wishing  it  swept  away.  Habi¬ 
tations,  it  will  be  observed,  as  they  approach 
the  water  side,  in  any  neighbourhood  where 
there  is  a  depot  or  a  resort  of  shipping,  take 
more  and  more  the  character  of  ships,  in  their 
shapes  and  construction  ;  and  things  look  in 
place  there  which  we  should  condemn  in  the 
streets  of  a  crowded  city.  “  Oxford  Market,” 
for  instance,  is  charming  in  an  etching  ;  it  is 
quite  humorous,  and  lias  a  dim  suggestion 
about  it  of  Indians  and  wigwams  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  regret  its  removal. 

To  the  antiquary,  of  course,  our  expres¬ 
sions  will  appear  those  of  the  Philistine.  We 
cannot  help  that.  There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of 
old  buildings  when  they  sink  into  second  child¬ 
hood,  and  should  be  gently  put  out  of  the 
way  and  decently  interred,  not  kept  alive  like 
so  many  struldbrugs,  clinging  aimlessly  to  an 
existence  in  which  they  are  no  longer  of  any 
use.  But  we  would  certainly  wish  Mr.  Ernest 
George  to  make  etchings  of  them  first,  and  we 
cordially  appreciate  those  he  has  already 
made. 


NOTES. 

HE  vote  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son’s  Westminster  Hall  scheme,  or 
at  least  the  vote  for  the  funds 
necessary  for  it,  was  carried  on 
Wednesday  night  by  a  larger  majority  than 
we  had  expected.  That  it  would  be  carried 
we  had  very  little  doubt,  having  regard  to  the 
Parliamentary  influence  brought  to  bear  in 
favour  of  it,  and  the  widespread  misapprehen¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  the  whole  meaning  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  confusion  of  mind  between 
that  subject  and  archmology  which  exists  at  the 
present  moment.  We  have  never  made  it  our 
special  principle  to  support  the  side  that  is 
likely  to  win,  and  with  the  pretty  clear  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  majority  of  the  committee 
would  succeed  in  getting  their  way,  we  have 
at  least  endeavoured  to  bring  some  useful 
truths  before  them  and  the  public,  Our 
views  received,  in  the  debate  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  independent  and  very  able  sup¬ 
port  from  the  strong  practical  sense  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  whose  speech  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  amid  a  great  deal  of  perfectly 
irrelevant  talk.  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  called 
attention  to  the  absurdity  of  placing  flights  of 
staffs  projecting  into  the  area  of  Westminster 
Hall,  about  which  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
seem  to  feel  quite  easy.  We  expect  that  when 
the  work  comes  to  be  carried  out,  a  good  many 
people  who  are  now  indifferent  will  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  they  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  monument  of  architectural  folly.  To 
the  erection  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  design  on  grounds 
of  mere  appearance  we  do  not  so  much  object, 
though  we  do  not  think  it  by  any  means  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Our  objection 
to  the  scheme  is  because  it  is  opposed  to  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  real  architecture,  but  which  seems  to 
be  considered  an  entirely  secondary  matter 
now. 


THE  opposition  to  the  passing  of  the  Begent’s 
Canal  and  Railways  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  numbered  thirty-seven  non- 
contents  against  forty-four  contents,  including 
the  Prime  Minister,  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  a  rule,  excellent  in  itself,  may  at  times 
be  wisely  suspended.  To  pay  interest  on  a 
public  work  in  course  of  construction  is,  in 
fact,  to  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  in  order 
to  put  it  into  another.  It  is  a  measure  diffi¬ 
cult  to  justify  ;  and,  in  fact,  only  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  ground  that  the  investing  public 
so  far  insist  on  the  payment,  that  they  will 
not  subscribe  to  important  undertakings  if 
such  an  arrangement  is  refused.  How  heavily 
this  mode  of  payment  may  load  an  enterprise 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal,  of 
which  interest  during  construction,  including 
sinking-fund,  has  increased  the  capital  cost  by 
no  less  than  33,000Z.  per  mile.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  employment  is  so  much  needed, 
and  when  the  only  barrier  against  the  opening 
of  a  busy  demand  for  labour,  for  a  work  of 
acknowledged  utility,  is  the  standing  order 
that  prevents  investors  from  making  their  own 
terms,  there  will  probably  be  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Lords  Brabourne,  Selborne,  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  and  Wemyss,  in  their  economic 
puritanism.  Lord  Bramwell’s  remark  that,  if 
interest  was  to  be  paid  out  of  capital,  it  should 
be  plainly  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  an  under¬ 
taking  that  such  was  the  case,  is  more  to  the 
point ;  and,  indeed,  goes  far  towards  a  fair 
solution  of  a  difficult  question.  It  ought  to 
be  known  that  for  every  2,130 1.  spent  in  the 
construction  of  the  English  railways  a  man 
is  permanently  employed,  and  that  for  every 
4|-Z.  paid  as  interest,  4| l.  is  paid  for  labour  and 
materials,  per  annum.  It  is  one  thing  to  j 
check  over-speculation,  and  another  to  render  j 
practically  impossible  useful  and  remunerative 
public  works. 


TT  seems  that  we  are  now  veering  round 
J-  to  the  idea  of  an  artistic  monument  to 
Gordon,  although  it  was  at  first  said  that  any 
such  monument  would  be  unsuitable.  A 
monument  to  such  a  man  ought  to  be  of  the 
highest  class,  both  in  importance  and  in  genius, 
or  it  were  better  to  let  it  alone.  A  great  com¬ 
petition  might  elicit  something,  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Wellington  Monument,  but  we  fear 
there  can  be  no  such  luck  as  the  discovery  of 
another  Stevens.  The  site  of  Trafalgar-square, 
which  has  been  talked  of,  will  not  do.  Its 
central  position  is  already  occupied  by  the 
Nelson  Monument,  and  there  is  no  place  for 
anything  worthy  of  the  occasion  where  it  will 
not  appear  in  subordination  to  that  unhappy 
erection.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Gordon 
himself  would  have  neither  cared  for,  nor  even 
liked,  the  idea  of  a  monument  in  this  sense  ; 
and,  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  to  be  done,  it 
cannot  be  too  grand,  severe,  and  simple  ;  any¬ 
thing  pretentious  would  be  a  kind  of  sacrilege. 
St.  Paul’s  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  site  ; 
certainly  better  than  Trafalgar-square. 


THE  rather  risky  operation  of  moving  a 
tall  chimney  was  successfully  performed 
recently  in  the  tannery  yard  of  Mr.  James 
Riley,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  chimney  is 
90  ft.  high,  and  measures  at  its  base  6  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter,  that  at  the  top  being  only  1  ft. 
6  in.  less.  It  weighs  about  130  tons,  and 
contains  70,000  bricks.  The  first  part  of  the 
operation  was  to  build  a  foundation,  which  was 
to  form  the  principal  part  of  the  “  carriage,” 
out  of  heavy  beams  9  in.  by  10  in.,  and  to  place 
it  in  readiness  for  the  chimney  to  rest  upon 
when  the  bottom  of  its  brick  base  was  removed. 
The  next  wrork  was  to  construct  supports  or 
braces  extending  up  the  sides  a  distance  of 
23  ft.  They  were  erected  at  the  back  and 
front  obliquely,  and  fastened  at  the  top  with 
iron  rods,  which  held  them  in  securely.  The 
beams  at  the  bottom  were  also  fastened  securely 
with  iron.  The  outside  carriage  was  thus 
formed,  slanting  from  the  side  of  the  chimney 
down  to  the  timbers  which  formed  the  rest  at 
the  bottom.  As  an  additional  support,  another 
“  carriage  ”  was  built  on  the  inside  of  the  outer 
one  in  a  similar  manner,  extending  up  the 
sides  of  the  chimney,  a  distance  of  16  ft. 
The  workmen  then  began  to  make  an  opening ; 
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in  the  base  of  the  chimney,  through  whiciU 
four  large  beams  were  passed  at  each  sidi 
giving  a  support,  under  which  thirty-fov 
jacks  were  placed.  The  brick  structure  ww 
then  slowly  raised,  with  the  carriage  suppor  | 
giving  an  opportunity  for  securely  arrangi™ 
the  platform  and  rollers  on  which  the  chinib 
ney  was  to  be  moved.  A  platform  or  staginiii 
was  constructed  to  form  the  site  for  the  neV: 
location.  This  staging  was  then  made  pei 
fectly  level,  and  the  task  of  moving  conn 
menced.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  ordinal;! 
manner  of  moving  a  building  on  rollers,  bil^- 
two  windlasses  and  a  large  number  of  rolleu: 
were  employed,  so  as  to  prevent  any  jar.  TH 
chimney  was  moved  slowly  but  surely  towarci? 
its  new  site,  where  it  was  finally  settled.  TH 
journey  was  but  short, — only  100  ft., — but  tbti 
moving  was  attended  with  much  labour  and  o 
certain  amount  of  danger  ;  for,  had  the  bricil 
tower  settled  3  in.,  or  become  to  that  extern: 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  an  immediate  collapsjJ 
would  probably  have  followed.  Six  men  an; 
two  horses  were  required  to  do  the  work. 


THE  burning  question  of  the  treatment  c  0 
old  buildings  has  turned  up  again  i : 
Parliament  in  reference  te  Edinburgh  Castlits 
about  which  a  debate  or  conversation  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  night,  i,i 
which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the  Marquiii 
of  Lothian,  Earl  Wemyss,  and  Viscount  Burij 
took  part.  It  is  difficult  to  gather  what  any  c: 
the  speakers  really  want.  Lord  Balfour  c  i 
Burleigh  had  heard  that  the  Government': 
intended  to  make  some  alterations  in  Edinif 
burgh  Castle,  and  his  remarks  amounted  to  c 
recommendation  that  they  should  let  it  alond 
The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  a  more  practical 
spirit,  spoke  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  olo 
Parliament  House  as  a  hospital,  and  the  incom, 
venience  of  having  a  building  for  stores  on  thq 
top  of  the  Castle  Rock,  the  stores  having  t<  j 
be  carried  up  there  before  distribution.  Thiui 
appears  to  be  common  sense,  and  the  argumen;| 
points  to  the  desirability  of  forming  such  utiliiil 
tarian  structures  elsewhere.  The  Earl  o  j 
Wemyss  referred  to  the  plans  made  by  Mrl! 
Billings  “  thirty  years  ago  ”  for  restoring  thil 
Castle,  which,  he  thought,  would  have  proved1 
a  great  advantage  to  Edinburgh,  and  “  air 
ornament  to  the  Castle.”  Apparently  Earn1 
Wemyss  wishes  to  see  Edinburgh  Castle  madw 
a  “sham  antique,”  as  certain  wiseacres  havo 
made  the  Tower  of  London.  If  he  makes- 
inquiries  he  will  find  that  “  thirty  years  ”  havo 
made  considerable  difference  in  the  manner  o:i 
regarding  such  restoration  work,  among  people 
who  think  at  all.  Viscount  Bury  said  that  thd 
only  real  addition  contemplated  was  to  maki 
a  small  alteration  in  the  proposed  roof  of  thdi 
Argyll  Tower,  and  to  put  that  ancient  structure: 
in  a  safe  condition  ;  and,  apparently,  it  is: 
intended  to  remove  a  haystore  and  a  guard-r 
room,  which  are  at  present  in  the  middle  of  the: 
parade  ground.  The  whole  sum  proposed  tot 
be  spent  was  only  1,200Z.  or  1,300Z.  If  we  arer 
to  understand  this  statement  as  embodying) 
the  precise  truth,  an  unnecessary  fuss  seems) 
to  have  been  made,  but  we  can  understandi 
Scotchmen  being  rather  jealous  of  any  inter- 1 
ference  with  Edinburgh  Castle. 


THE  committee  presided  over  by  Lord' 
Henniker,  which  was  formed  to  conduct: 
the  opposition  to  the  Railway  Rates  and' 
Charges  Bills,  was  last  week  constituted  a 
permanent  committee  to  watch  over  the  t 
interests  of  trade  and  agriculture,  so  far  as 
affected  by  railway  and  canal  legislation,  and' 
the  rates  charged  by  the  companies.  It  is  to 
be  made  fully  representative  of  trade  and  - 
agriculture,  and  to  be  called  the  Railway ; 
Rates  Committee,  and  as  it  already  includes  ■ 
many  prominent  M.P.s,  it  will  be  a  powerful  i 
and  influential  body.  When  the  railway 
companies  decided  to  withdraw  their  Bills 
(the  particular  object  for  which  the  committee 
was  formed  being  thereby  accomplished),  it 
was  very  uncertain  whether  it  would  not  be 
forthwith  dissolved  ;  and  it  seems  very  prob¬ 
able  that  the  result  of  the  “  terminals  ”  case 
commented  upon  in  our  “Notes”  of  the  4th 
inst.  had  something  to  do  with  the  prolonged 
existence  of  the  committee.  .For  at  the 
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meeting  at  which  the  question  was  decided  it 
was  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  raise  a 
guarantee  fund  to  meet  the  costs  of  obtaining 
a  final  decision  on  the  question  of  terminals. 
All  this  is  very  encouraging  for  the  trader, 
who  has  never  before  had  so  much  assistance 
'to  rely  upon  in  those  conflicts  with  the  railway 
[companies  which  are  unhappily  so  frequent. 
We  should  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  we  are 
overlooking  the  services  rendered  by  the  Bail¬ 
way  and  Canal  Traders’  Association,  and  other 
similar  bodies,  whose  object  is  to  assist  traders 
■generally  in  questions  between  them  and  the 
railway  and  canal  companies,  and  who  take 
'every  opportunity  to  procure  needful  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  law.  But  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  body  watching  the  Parliamentary 
itactics  of  the  companies  is  an  additional  safe- 
Iguard  for  the  trading  community,  and  really 
for  the  public  at  large.  The  railway  com- 
panies  are  not  easily  overcome,  but  the 
[surveillance  (so  to  speak)  to  which  they  are 
'now  subject  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  both 
las  regards  their  practice  and  legislation. 


THE  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Irish  Industries  continues 
to  show  an  alarming  state  of  absolute  waste 
and  throwing  away  of  national  resources,  which 
is  perfectly  inexplicable  in  these  days  of 
scientific  research  and  unemployed  capital. 
Professor  Galloway’s  remarks  on  the  Irish 
kelp  trade  are  particularly  instructive,  as  show¬ 
ing  how  nice  are  the  turning  points  at  which 
|a  substance  becomes  profitable  to  manufacture, 
or  the  reverse.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  kelp 
industries  were  killed,  or  nearly  so,  some  few 
years  ago  by  the  discovery  of  potash  salts  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  which  contained  more 
ibromine,  it  being  understood  that  bromine  and 
iodine  are  the  two  most  valuable  constituents 
that  can  be  extracted  from  the  kelp.  The 
lordinary  process  of  treating  kelp  is  simply  to 
(to  burn  it,  but  by  so  doing  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  one-half  of  bromine  and  iodine  in  the 
ash ;  whereas,  if  the  sea-weed  was  only  charred 
[instead  of  being  burned,  all  this  could  be 
isaved,  and  the  tables  turned  on  the  German 
product.  The  necessity  for  this  improvement 
in  the  process  is  greater,  seeing  that  iodine 
[fetches  14s.  per  pound,  and  that  there  are  only 
1 14  lb.  of  it  in  the  ton  of  kelp.  The  Professor 
also  considered  tliat,  if  it  paid  to  purchase  the 
potash  salts,  such  as  chloride  of  potassium,  for 
the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  it  would  be  still 
more  advantageous  to  produce  the  saltpetre 
i  side  by  side  with  the  kelp  industry.  Seeing 
how  largely  the  potash  salts  are  utilised,  and 
i  what  a  great  demand  there  is  for  the  bromides 
and  iodides  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  par¬ 
ticularly  photography,  this  single  industry 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  the 
whole  north-west  coast  of  Ireland. 


HITHERTO  water-colour  painting  has  re¬ 
ceived  but  scant  recognition  from  the 
'  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Scottish  artists  till 
|  recently  seldom  used  water-colour  except  as  a 
ready  means  for  sketching  broad  and  general 
j  effects,  and  when  so  using  it  have  treated  it 
more  after  the  manner  of  oil  painting, — by  an 
[  admixture  of  body  colour, — than  by  the  more 
!  legitimate  method  of  washings  of  transpa¬ 
rent  colour,  by  which  means  only  the  true 
j  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  medium  are 
brought  out.  They  seem  also  to  have  looked 
with  an  air  of  disdain  at  the  delicacy  of  finish 
and  careful  manipulation  which  this  manner  of 
painting  demands.  The  water-colour  drawings 
in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  Royal  Scottish 
;  Academy  have  invariably  been  few  in  number, 
and  of  these  the  most  noteworthy  examples 
have  come  from  the  south  of  the  Tweed. 
Artists  are  usually  men  of  liberal,  often 
radical,  proclivities,  but  when  associated  into 
an  Academy  they  are  apt  to  become  wonder¬ 
fully  conservative  ;  but  they  are  amenable  to 
outside  influences,  and  it  seems  that  such  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Scottish 
Academy  so  as  to  induce  that  body  to  sanction 
a  Summer  Exhibition  in  the  Galleries  on  the 
Mound  devoted  to  paintings  in  water-colour, 
and  drawings  in  black  and  white.  The  Ex¬ 
hibition,  which  was  opened  on  Saturday,  the 


11th  inst.,  contains  many  beautiful  productions, 
and  will  compare  favourably  with  similar 
exhibitions  in  the  metropolis. 


IN  works  produced  by  the  pen,  pencil,  crayon, 
or  hair-pencil,  we  often  find  a  fitting  pre¬ 
paration  for  more  ambitious  attempts  in  oil ;  as 
the  first  impressions  of  the  artist,  they  possess 
a  freshness  and  charm  which  we  do  not  find 
in  his  more  finished  and  elaborated  productions. 
He  is  then  in  close  contact  with  nature  unin  • 
fluenced  by  other  sources  of  inspiration,  and  he 
frequently  exhibits,  with  frankness,  the  means 
by  which  he  arrives  at  results.  A  remarkable 
evidence  of  this  proclivity  appears  in  a  very 
pretty  water-colour  drawing  by  Sir  Noel 
Paton  which  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  great  room.  The  subject  is  Inveruglas,  a 
Highland  dell  down  which  meanders  a  brook 
overshadowed  by  moss  -  grown  trees,  one  of 
those  moist  nooks  full  of  luxuriant  verdure, 
lovely  to  look  upon,  but  dangerous  to  linger 
in.  The  artist  has  rendered  the  mosses  which 
clothe  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  not  only  in  the  foreground,  where 
they  could  easily  be  deciphered  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  also  in  the  middle  distance  as  they 
recede  from  the  sphere  of  vision  ;  and  even  in 
the  distance  the  leaves  are  minutely  detailed, 
although  not  so  positive  in  colour  as  those  in 
the  foreground.  It  is  very  pretty  work,  but  it 
is  not  true  to  nature,  as  it  appears  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  observer,  nor  yet  is  there  any  attempt  to 
idealise  the  scene.  It  is  nature  seen  through 
an  artificial  medium,  and  this  Sir  Noel  Paton 
confesses  by  painting  an  opera-glass  lying 
upon  a  grassy  bank  in  the  foreground  with  a 
pencil  beside  it.  This  drawing  appears  to  have 
been  utilised  by  Sir  Noel  Paton  in  his  highly- 
elaborated  fairy  scenes,  where  such  painting 
is  allowable,  as  it  may  be  readily  conceded 
that  the  elfin  folk  are  possessed  of  vision 
differing  from  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 


rpHE  blank  return,  for  the  first  half-year  of 
L  1885,  to  the  original  shareholders  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail¬ 
way,  is  a  fact  of  evil  omen  for  the  railway 
dividends  about  to  be  declared.  No  dividend 
is  paid  on  the  ordinary  stock  of  this  line, 
which  amounts  to  about  5,400,000?.,  and  the 
payments  on  the  guaranteed,  preferential,  and 
debenture  stock,  and  on  loans,  are  only  kept 
up  by  drawing  on  the  reserve  fund.  The  Man¬ 
chester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
has  cost  upwards  of  65,000?.  per  mile.  The 
June  dividend  has  generally  been  less  than 
that  for  December,  and  in  1880  it  was  nil.  In 
1878  only  25  per  cent,  of  its  receipts  were 
from  passenger  traffic,  while  20  per  cent,  was 
derived  from  the  carriage  of  minerals.  The 
gross  earnings  in  that  year  were  in  the  satis¬ 
factory  proportion  of  10’2  per  cent,  on  gross 
capital,  and  as  the  co-efficient  of  working 
expenses  was  only  49'6,  the  net  return  was  a 
little  over  5  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  present  year  are  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished  ;  but  the  fact  announced  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  a  great  falling  off  since  the  last  year 
of  which  the  returns  have  been  analysed  in 
“The  Index  to  our  Railway  System.”  The 
reports  of  the  three  competing  lines  from 
London  to  the  North  will  be  awaited  with 
some  anxiety. 

ONE  of  the  most  paying  of  all  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge  is  that  of  entomology, 
which  has  become  exceedingly  general  of  late 
years,  thanks  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
as  a  body  and  Miss  Ormerod  individually. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  or 
consumption  of  timber  will  find  it  to  their 
account  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  observation, 
and  to  study  those  insects  (and  there  are  many 
of  them)  that  commit  havoc  among  our  trees. 
The  current  number  of  Forestry  calls  attention 
to  the  damage  done  to  the  woods  at  Novar  in 
Ross-shire  by  the  pine  weevil  ( Hylobius  abietis ), 
which  particularly  affects  parcels  of  wood  that 
h?,ve  been  cut  and  thrown  loosely  together, 
eating  the  bark  and  sucking  the  sap  from  the 
!  sawn  bark.  The  beetles  are  usually  found  on 
ground  from  which  a  crop  of  old  fir  has  been 
I  previously  removed,  the  roots  being  seen  to  be 
1  perforated  with  holes  caused  by  the  working 


of  the  maggots  between  June  and  the  end  of 
autumn.  Draining  and  burning  the  ground 
after  the  crop  is  cleared,  are  the  most  efficient 
remedies,  followed  up  by  fresh  planting  with 
strong  two-year  transplanted  trees.  Incident¬ 
ally,  it  is  worth  mention  that  the  ox-warble 
fly  costs  the  country,  and  more  particularly 
the  tanning  and  farming  interests,  an  annual 
loss,  estimated  at  between  two  and  seven 
millions  sterling. 


THE  fitting-in  of  a  missing  link  in  the 
railway  communication  between  London 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  an  undertaking  of 
which  the  completion  is  promised  within  the 
course  of  the  present  month.  At  the  present 
time  the  whole  of  the  goods  traffic  to  the 
island  is  subjected  to  the  double  expense  of 
embarkation  and  disembarkation,  for  the  water- 
passage  of  between  ten  and  eleven  miles.  This 
cost  of  handling  is  enough  to  pay  the  expense 
of  a  long  railway  run.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Marine  Transit  Company  has 
been  formed  ;  and  piers  and  other  works  have 
been  constructed  at  Langstone  and  Brading 
harbours,  between  which  a  steamer  that  can 
carry  fourteen  trucks  will  ply  backwards  and 
forwards,  making  the  passage  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  Firth  of  Forth  is  already  crossed  in 
the  same  way  between  Granton  and  Burntisland 
by  a  steam  ferry.  In  all  those  cases  where  a 
comparatively  short  sea-passage  is  interposed 
in  a  railway  run,  the  real  difficulty  that 
opposes  the  introduction  of  the  steam  ferry  is 
to  be  found  in  the  construction  of  harbours. 
The  ferry  boat  ought  to  be  large  enough  to 
receive  a  train,  with  as  little  breaking-up  as 
possible.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  the 
Great  Eastern  should  be  used  for  the  passage 
of  the  Channel,  a  portion  of  the  express  trains 
being  run  on  board,  so  that  a  passenger  could 
go  from  Paris  to  London  without  leaving  the 
carriage.  Want  of  harbour  accommodation  is 
understood  to  be  the  only  reason  why  this,  or 
some  similar  method,  has  not  been  applied  to 
this  important  line.  The  Isle  of  Wight  Transit 
Company  will,  if  successful,  prove  a  pioneer  in 
a  very  useful  kind  of  enterprise. 


URGED  by  strong  complaints  as  to  the 
offensive  smells  emanating  from  the  sewer 
ventilators  or  manholes,  the  Chiswick  Local 
Board  are  making  laudable  efforts  to  introduce 
the  most  improved  and  effective  methods  to 
abate  this  nuisance,  more  or  less  incident  to  all 
drainage  schemes.  After  having  tried  the 
insertion  of  baskets  of  charcoal  into  the  ven¬ 
tilators,  the  erection  of  shafts  up  the  sides  of 
the  houses,  and  the  regular  flushing  of  the 
sewers  by  the  hose-pipe,  all  at  considerable  cost, 
and  with  only  partial  success,  the  Chiswick 
Local  Board  have  just  signed  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Trehearne,  Hammersmith  and  Chiswick, 
for  the  construction  of  fifty  flushing-wells  and 
the  providing  and  fixing  of  fifty  flushing 
syphons,  at  a  cost  of  1,275?.  It  is  stipulated 
that  the  apparatus  to  be  used  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  is  Doulton’s  patent  automatic  flushing 
syphon  for  keeping  the  main  sewers  and 
drains  free  from  obstruction.  The  surveyor  of 
the  parish, Mr.  Ramsden,  has  calculated  that,  by 
the  adoption  of  these  syphons,  he  will  make  a 
saving  of  nearly  200?.  per  annum  over  the  plan 
of  flushing  the  sewers  by  hand  and  with  hose¬ 
pipe.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the 
principle  of  operation  of  the  automatic  syphon 
is  that  the  chamber  fills  slowly  by  water  from 
the  water-supply  main,  and  empties  suddenly 
automatically,  the  rapid  periodical  flow  of 
water  cleansing  the  sewer. 

rpHE  resolution  which  will  be  proposed  at 
1  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  on  Tuesday  next,  that  the  two 
underground  lines  should  be  amalgamated,  is 
one  which  is  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  as  of  the  shareholders.  The  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  chairmen  of  the  two  companies, 
the  interminable  litigation,  and  the  complete 
want  of  harmony  between  the  two  lines,  have 
been  a  public  scandal  and  inconvenience. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  that  were 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  District  Railways  to 
be  placed  under  one  management,  the  public 
would  certainly  benefit  by  it.  It  is  equally 
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clear  also  that  the  cost  of  the  double  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  cessation  of  the  ill-will  between 
the  two  companies,  would  materially  benefit 
the  shareholders  in  both  these  lines.  This 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders, 
succeeding,  as  it  does,  a  similar  one  on  the 
part  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Brighton  line, 
indicates  clearly  enough  that  this  hitherto 
long-suffering  body  is  beginning  to  be  aroused 
to  look  after  its  interests,  and  that  henoeforth 
the  personal  rule  which  has  characterised  the 
wavs  of  certain  railway  directors  will  receive 
-a  wholesome  check.  It  is  certain  that  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  and  his  Board  will  oppose  the 
resolution  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  the 
result  of  the  contest  between  railway  im¬ 
perialism  and  railway  democracy  will  be  of 
general  public  interest. 


MINEHEAD  CHURCH. 

There  are  still  left  in  the  country  districts 
of  England  quiet  and  pleasant  little  towns, 
which  seem  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasising  the  quotation,  “  The  world  for¬ 
getting,  by  the  world  forgot”  ;  and  Somerset¬ 
shire  can,  in  all  probability,  show  a  greater 
number  of  them  than  any  other  county.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious,  viz.,  that  they  are 
•devoid  of  those  manufacturing  resources  which 
-always  attract  population,  and  have  to  depend 
upon  the  same  agricultural  employment  that 
has  served  many  successive  generations.  But 
•Somersetshire  towns  and  villages  possess 
special  attractions  apart  from  their  loveliness 
and  old-world  character ;  for  they  are  famous 
for  their  churches,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  while  nearly  all  are  worth  a 
careful  examination.  One  of  these  churches, 
that  of  Minehead,  is  now  undergoing  consider¬ 
able  alterations  and  reconstruction. 

Minehead  is  a  quaint  scattered  little  town  of 
considerable  antiquity,  situated  on  the  Bristol 
Channel  some  ten  miles  from  the  Devonshire 
border,  and  sheltered  on  the  north-west  by  a 
high  wooded  hill,  known  as  Greenaleigh,  or 
North  Head.  Magnificently  placed  about  half- 
■way  up  is  the  Old  Town,  consisting  of  the 
church  in  question,  and  a  group  of  picturesque 
cottages,  every  one  of  which  is  a  study  to 
the  artist.  In  the  open  valley  below  is  the 
lower  town,  or  modern  Minehead,  while  a  third 
section,  known  as  Quay  Town,  is  occupied  by 
the  little  harbour  and  quay,  and  the  sailor 
population  generally.  Few  churches  stand  so 
nobly  as  Minehead,  with  its  grand  view  over 
the  Severn  sea  and  the  Welsh  coast,  with, 
nearer  home,  the  ranges  of  Exmoor  and  the 
Quantocks ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
its  fine  Perpendicular  tower  is  a  ceutral  point 
in  the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
church,  which  holds  about  five  hundred  people, 
has  a  broad  nave  of  eight  bays,  with  a  north 
aisle,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  chantry  chapel 
.(used  as  a  vestry),  with  its  original  oak  roof. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  tower  of  three  stages, 
having  a  recessed  doorway  with  shallow 
mouldings.  It  was  found  to  be  in  excellent 
repair,  although  advantage  was  taken  by  the 
architect  to  remove  the  wooden  mullions  of 
the  west  tower  window,  and  replace  them  by 
stone  tracery,  in  keeping  with  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  east  windows.  The  copings  of  the 
battlements  have  also  been  renewed.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  renovation  was 
required  in  the  outer  walls  of  both  nave  and 
aisle  which  were  sadly  out  of  position.  Indeed, 
they  had  only  been  kept  together  by  heavy 
supporting  buttresses  of  great  thickness, 
notwithstanding  which  the  south  wall  had 
bulged  outwards  considerably,  while  the  north 
wall  and  the  piers  separating  the  nave  from  the 
aisle  were  at  least  18  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
With  the  exception  of  three  small  external 
buttresses  at  the  east  end,  all  the  others  have 
been  removed,  thus  allowing  the  restoration  of 
the  south  porch  to  its  original  dimensions.  In¬ 
ternally,  the  northward  leaning  of  the  piers, 
which  are  octangular  and  perfectly  plain,  with¬ 
out  any  moulding,  necessitated  their  entire  re¬ 
building.  A  wooden  partition  formerly  shut  off 
the  tower  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in 
front  of  this  was  a  gallery.  This  latter  has 
been  taken  away,  allowing  the  fine  proportions 
of  the  tower  arch  to  be  visible,  and  considerably 
increasing  the  comfort  of  the  sitting  space, 
although  the  actual  number  of  seats  has  been 
somewhat  curtailed.  The  font  has  also  been 
shifted  from  north  to  south,  and  the  organ 


removed  from  the  gallery  to  the  north  aisle  by 
the  vestry.  Of  course,  all  the  hideous  old 
pews  have  been  weeded  out,  and  the  chancel 
itself  is  now  quite  free,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fow  choir-Btalls.  A  new  roof  of  pitch-pine  has 
been  added  throughout,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chantry  chapel,  the  oak  ceiling  of  which 
is  untouched.  The  glory  of  Minehead  Church 
is  the  oak  rood-loft  and  screen,  of  very 
beautiful  and  delicate  workmanship.  The  loft 
is  entered  by  a  newel  staircase,  lighted  by  a 
square-headed  traceried  window.  Looking  at 
its  elaborate  carving,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  rather  unusual  plainness  of  the  interior  of 
the  church,  one  can  scarcely  help  fancying  that 
it  must  have  been  an  importation,  probably 
from  the  Abbey  of  Cleeve,  which  is  only  about 
five  miles  distant.  Such  borrowings  at  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution  were  very  common,  and  the 
notion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there 
still  remains  in  the  lower  town  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  old  house  (now  part  of  the  tannery),  but 
bearing  traces  in  its  fine  old  oak  doorway  and 
windows  of  an  ecclesiastical  origin.  Although 
nobody  seems  to  know  its  history,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  it  was  a  grange  or  country  farm 
belonging  to  the  priors  of  Cleeve,  where  the 
worthy  fathers  combined  business  with  pleasure, 
and  whence  they  recruited  the  larder  of  the 
abbey.  The  fine  monument  and  recumbent 
effigy  of  Henry  de  Bracton,  a  notable  lawyer 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  not  been  in  any 
way  interfered  with  during  the  alterations ; 
but  the  alabaster  full-size  statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  was  presented  to  the  church 
by  Sir  Joshua  Bancks,  a  former  member  for 
Minehead  in  the  good  old  days  when  a  borough 
could  be  bought  and  paid  for  in  hard  cash,  has 
been  removed,  and  is  to  find  its  resting-place  in 
the  new  Town-hall.  Both  in  appearance  and 
association  it  will  befit  the  latter  far  better  than 
it  has  ever  done  the  church.  The  architect  for 
the  restoration  of  Minehead  Church  is  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  whose  plans  have  been  admirably  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  Langdon.  Both  these  gentlemen 
are  engaged  on  the  Town-hall,  which  is  of 
Tudor  style,  and  is  to  cost  3,OOOZ.  It  will  be 
a  great  ornament  to  the  little  town,  which  is  in 
great  want  of  a  place  of  assembly. 


Illustrations. 

CABINET,  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE. 
HIS  sumptuous  piece  of  decorative  fur¬ 
niture  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
a  private  owner  in  London,  who  pur= 
chased  it  in  1881  from  the  collection  of  Signor 
Arietti  in  Venice.  The  present  owner  kriows 
nothing  of  its  history. 

The  gi'ound  material  of  the  work  is  ebony, 
the  elaborate  inlay  mostly  ivory,  and  at  the 
centres  of  the  panels  stones  of  various  colours 
are  inserted.  The  shafts  are  of  lapis  lazuli, 
with  gilding  on  the  caps.  The  whole  stands 
about  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height.  It  is  in  admi¬ 
rable  preservation,  and  is  a  very  fine  example 
of  work  of  probably  the  full  Renaissance 
period  in  Italy. 

Our  illustration  of  the  cabinet  is  engraved  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper,  from  a  photograph  taken  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Bedford  Lemere. 


PARISH  CHURCH,  SLOUGH. 

This  church  was  one  of  those  so  often  met 
with  built  about  fifty  years  since.  It  was  in  an 
imitation  of  the  Norman  style  carried  out  in 
stock  brickwork.  The  plan  was  a  parallelogram, 
which  at  this  period  was  the  favourite  form  for 
churches. 

The  building  has  now  given  place  to  the  one 
of  which  the  interior  is  here  illustrated,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  eastern  part  is  concerned.  The 
west  end  remains  for  the  present,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  state  of  things  may  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  many  years.  The  new  part  consists 
of  one  ordinary  bay  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and 
a  spacious  chancel,  with  aisles,  vestry,  &c.  It 
is  all  carried  out  in  red  brick  varied  with  flint 
and  banded  with  bricks  of  smaller  dimensions, 
which  have  a  good  effect. 

The  chief  feature  internally  is  the  chancel 
screen,  which  gives  much  character  to  the 
building. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  Fassnidge,  of  Ux¬ 
bridge.  The  cost  so  far  has  been  a  little  over 
IOjOQOZ.  J.  Oldrid  Scott. 


SCULPTURE. 

The  two  busts  which  we  give  this  week  com* 
respectively  from  the  Salon  and.  from  the  Roy  Di 
Academy  Exhibition.  “  Une  Fille  d’Eve,”  by  M 
Etcheto,  from  this  year’s  Salon,  is  reproduce* 
from  a  photograph  ;  the  bust  entitled  “  Maideifi 
hood,”  now  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  tv 
Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  is  reproduced  frorH 
a  pencil  drawing  on  toned  paper,  kindly  macir 
for  us  by  the  artist.  As  representations  <■ 
ideal  expression  in  two  female  heads,  the  ordj 
coquettish  and  spirituelle,  the  other  grave  aujj 
severe,  they  afford  an  interesting  and  charar  I 
teristic  contrast. 


LONDON  BRIDGE:  FROM  AN  ETCHINj) 
BY  MR.  ERNEST  GEORGE. 

We  refer  elsewhere  in  this  number  to  MI 
Ernest  George’s  fine  portfolio  of  etchings  of  Oil 
London ;  the  present  illustration  is  the  moil 
successful  of  one  or  two  experiments  which  wtj 
have  made  in  photo-lithographing  from  theil 
etchings,  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  | 

A  special  difficulty  in  photographing  froil 
etchings  lies,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  half  tint  j 
which  are  so  delicate  in  the  original,  but  tenl 
to  come  out  darker  in  the  photolithograph ;  an! 
secondly  in  the  fact  that  the  more  powerfrl 
effects  of  etching  result  in  a  ridge-and-furro'J 
surface  on  the  plate,  which  is  more  or  lesl 
transferred  to  the  paper  in  printing;  and  thefl 
lines  in  relief  cast  their  own  shadows,  impejj 
ceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which  the  photograph)! 
plate  finds  out.  In  the  present  case  theel 
obstacles  have  been  surmounted,  and  the  lithdl 
graph  represents  the  quality  of  the  origin!! 
work  pretty  fairly,  without,  of  course,  thl 
inimitable  tone  of  copper  etching. 


BATH-ROOM,  GLEDHOW  HALL. 

The  special  feature  in  this  room  is  that,  a 
far  as  possible,  the  entire  surface  of  the  wall 
and  ceiling  is  covered  with  glazed  porcelain  s 
as  to  insure  the  utmost  degree  of  cleanlinese 
The  wall  and  ceiling  lining  is  of  BurmaE 
tofts  faience.  The  bath  is  of  porcelain  b 
Messrs.  Cliff  &  Co. ;  and  the  woodwork  of  tht 
doors  and  windows  of  mahogany  and  walnut 
The  drawing,  of  course,  can  give  no  idea  of  thl 
scheme  of  colour,  which  is  very  elaborate!! 
carried  out,  the  scale  ranging  from  deep  rici 
browns  to  pale  greens  and  vellum  tints. 

The  architects  from  whose  designs  the  wor: 
has  been  carried  out  are  Messrs.  Chorley  < 
Connon,  of  15,  Park-row,  Leeds. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Baptist  Memorial  Church,  Paisley. — Too  lat: 
for  examination  this  week  we  have  receive'- 
the  report  of  the  professional  referee,  Mil 
James  Sellars,  President  of  the  Glasgow  Insti 
tute  of  Architects,  on  the  designs  submitted 
in  this  competition,  which  were  reviewed  in  thJ 
Builder  on  the  4th  of  July,  p.  9.  The  author  o 
design  No.  4,  Mr.  Hippoly  te  Blanc,  of  Edinburgh) 
has  been  appointed  architect. 

Wimbledon  Free  Library.  —  The  plans  prei 
pared  by  Messrs.  Potts,  Sulman,  &  Henningi 
have  been  accepted. 

Highgate  Presbyterian  Church. — In  a  limitec 
competition  for  this  building,  about  to  bi 
erected  at  the  top  of  High  gate-hill,  the  plan: 
sent  in  by  Messrs..  Potts,  Sulman,  &  Henningi; 
have  been  accepted. 

Board  Schools,  Northfleet. — We  aro  informec 
that  the  Northfleet  School  Board  have  acceptec 
the  plans  for  proposed  schools  sent  in  by  Mr! 
Albert  L.  Guy,  of  Lewisham,  in  open  comi 
petition. 

Cheltenham  Grammar  School. — The  Honorary 
Secretary  has  received  about  seventy  packages; 
and  packing-cases.  They  will  be  opened  anc 
the  drawings  hung  a3  soou  as  possible.  Bu> 
competitors  are  reminded  “  that  it  will  take  i 
considerable  time  for  twelve  gentlemen,  some 
of  whom  reside  at  a  distance,  to  examine  pro 
bably  more  than  400  drawings  and  4,000  folio: 
of  reports.  After  this  there  must  be  forma 
meetings,  aud  if  a  professional  assessor  Bhonlc 
be  then  called  in,  further  time  will  be  required 
It  is,  therefore,  thought  an  award  must  hardlj 
be  expected  before  September,  but  an  announce 
ment  will  be  made  by  advertisement  as  soon  as 
possible.” 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  Salon, 
UNE  FILLE  D'EVE  "  M  Etcheto.  Scui 
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photo!  Sprague  a  ct.  London. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
MAIDENHOOD."  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  Sculptor. 


Reproduced  from  a  Sketch  by  the  Artist. 
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THE  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Pumping  Machinery  has,  duriDg  the  last 
renty-five  years,  made  substantial  progress, 
id  may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  considerable 
igree  of  perfection.  The  display  at  South 
ensington,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  this 
ogress,  it  cannot  be  denied,  fails  in  a  large 
easure  to  do  so,  the  exhibits  being  neither 
imerous  nor  complete,  several  types  of  pumps 
ling  entirely  unrepresented.  What  are 
own,  however,  are  in  most  cases  favourable 
ecimensof  their  kind,  and  sufficiently  numerous 
repay  a  visit  for  their  inspection. 

Messrs.  Tangve  Bros.,  Limited,  of  Birming- 
>m,  exhibit  some  half-dozen  pumps,  which 
elude  one  of  Jefferies’s  improved  direct-acting 
ntrifugal  pumping  engines.  The  improve- 
ant  consists  in  arranging  the  suction  to  enter 
ly  on  one  side  of  the  disc  :  consequently  the 
iter  is  not  split  up,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
.mps  of  this  type,  and  the  friction  of  the 
iter  passing  through  the  pump  is  therefore 
iuced.  The  centre  of  the  pump  diso  is 
moved,  so  that  no  side-thrust  is  given  to  the 
indie. 

A  compound  condensing  steam  pumping 
gine  is  also  shown  here,  the  high  and  low 
essure  cylinders  and  condenser  are  all 
ranged  on  one  piston-rod,  which  works  direct 
,o  a  double  ram  pump.  This  pump  is  fitted 
th  outside  valve-boxes,  which  are  easily 
sessible  for  cleaning  or  repairs, — a  very  im- 
rtant  point  when  pumps  are  used  for  raising 
pure  water.  We  also  noticed  a  modified 
•m  of  “  special  ”  ram  pump.  This  is  arranged 
work  vertically,  and  is  well  adapted  for  boiler 
>ding.  The  engine  valves  on  this  pump  are 
lam-moved  slide-valves, — a  plan  that  has 
ich  to  commend  it  for  this  duty,  and  one  that 
i  of  late  been  considerably  extended. 

Jefferies’s  Patent  Earn  Pump  and  Boiler 
eder  is  amongst  the  other  exhibits.  The  chief 
Jure  of  this  is  the  arrangement  of  the  cross- 
id,  with  'the  connecting-rod  working  inside, 
is  rod  is  made  hollow,  and  through  it  the  oil 
lubricating  the  crank  pin  is  allowed  to  pass, 
e  sliding  cross-head  is  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
» larger  bearing  surface  than  is  usual.  The 
rking  parts  are  protected  from  dust,— an 
sortant  matter,  but  one  often  neglected, — by 
liding  cover. 

L  new  departure  in  the  duty  of  pumps  is 
libited  by  Messrs.  Whitley  Partners,  Leeds, 
s  intended  for  pumping  oil  for  lubricating 
surfaces  of  steamship  propellers,  heavy 
;ine  bearings,  &c.  It  is  proposed  by  the  ex- 
itors  to  lubricate  the  surface  of  the  propeller 
des,  and  thus  reduce  the  friction  of  the 
;er  on  them  when  in  motion.  To  effect  this 
y  inject,  by  means  of  their  pump,  a  quantity 
oil,  under  pressure,  upon  the  centre  boss  of 
propeller,  thus  lubricating  the  various 
les.  The  idea  is  novel,  to  say  the  least,  and 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  results  of  its 
otical  working. 

.  considerable  display  of  pumping  machinery 
nade  by  the  Pulsometer  Engineering  Com- 
y,  Limited,  London,  including  examples  of 
r  well-known  pulsometer  pumps,  “  Deane  ” 
ct-acting  pumping  machinery,  water  filters, 

he  “  Deane  ”  vertical  pump,  for  sinking  pur- 
33  presents  several  features  of  interest  in 
construction.  It  is  of  the  double-plunger 
3,  can  be  suspended  from  a  chain  if  neces- 

r,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  the  depth 
he  water  may  require.  It  appears  to  have 
l  designed  to  occupy  as  little  horizontal 
;e  in  the  shaft  as  possible,  and  its  details 
very  compact.  We  believe  the  chief  feature 
■ned  for  the  “  Deane”  pump  is  the  simplicity 
its  details.  The  main  and  supplemental 
es  used  are  flat  slide  valves,  and  this  de- 
ure  we  can  particularly  recommend  for 
ips  subject  to  rough  usage,  such  as  the  one 
sr  notice.  The  engine  is  direct-acting,  and 

claimed  by  the  makers  that  the  up  and 
n  strokes  of  the  piston  being  separately 
rolled  by  valves,  the  motion  is  made  uni- 
1,  and  the  consumption  of  steam  is  there- 
reduced.  It  can  be  made  to  swing  aside 
n  long  pump-rods  are  used,  so  that  they 
be  withdrawn  without  disturbing  the 

s.  This  arrangement  should  be  very  useful 
iwkward  or  con  fined  situations.  Stveral 
ane  ”  pumps  of  the  horizontal  type  are 
shown ;  these  are  of  the  internal  plunger 
,  and  are  so  arranged  that  one  of  the 
n-valves  is  always  open,  so  that  there  is 


no  dead  centre.  A  “  Thames”  patent  filter, 
especially  adapted  for  cleaning  muddy  water, 
is  also  exhibited.  An  advantage  claimed  for 
this  filter  is  that  it  can  be  easily  and  rapidly 
cleaned, — a  sine  quA  non  when  dealing  with 
muddy  water.  The  filter  consists  of  a  copper- 
lined  cylinder,  into  which  is  fitted  a  perforated 
piston  covered  with  wire  gauze.  During  the 
operation  of  filtering,  this  piston  is  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  stroke,  and  keeps  the  medium  com¬ 
pressed  against  a  perforated  plate  in  the  cover, 
through  which  the  clean  water  passes  away  to 
the  discharge-pipe.  To  dean  the  filter  the 
piston  is  released  and  moved  up  and  down, 
whilst  a  reverse  current  of  water  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  filtering  medium.  This 
stand  is  very  elaborately  decorated. 

Near  here  Messrs.  W.  &  C.  Burgess,  of 
Brentwood,  exhibit  an  example  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  water-lifts  in  existence, 
viz.,  the  “  Noria,”  adapted  for  being  worked 
either  by  horse,  bullock,  wind,  or  steam  power. 
In  this  form  of  water-lift  a  number  of  iron 
buckets  are  attached  to  an  endless  chain,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  round  a  drum,  motion  being 
given  to  the  drum  by  toothed  gearing.  The 
chain  to  which  the  buckets  are  attached  is 
lengthened  as  the  water  sinks  in  depth.  The 
lifts  under  notice  are  especially  speeded  for  bul¬ 
lock  power,  which  is  largely  used  in  India 
and  the  East,  and  as  they  combine  certainty 
of  action  with  extreme  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion,  they  are  to  be  preferred  for  isolated  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  skilled  labour  is  not  attainable, 
to  many  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  pumps. 
The  lift  exhibited  is  stated  to  be  capable  of 
raising  2,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  when 
worked  by  one  bullock,  or  3,000  gallons  per 
hour  when  worked  by  one  horse,  and  is  usually 
employed  for  irrigation  from  wells  about  30  ft. 
deep. 

Messrs.  Warner  &  SonB,  of  Cripplegate,  E.C., 
exhibit  in  motion  a  vertical  steam-pump  which 
possesses  several  features  of  interest.  In  this 
pump  the  exhaust  steam  is  carried  into  the 
suction  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  after  the  fashion 
of  an  injector.  The  suction  and  delivery  valves 
are  fitted  with  air-chambers,  and  the  engine 
valves  are  steam  moved. 

A  chain  -  pump  is  also  shown  here,  and, 
instead  of  ordinary  chain,  long  wrought-iron 
links  are  used.  The  buckets,  or  lifting  discs,  are 
hollowed  and  a  little  rounded  on  top,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  with  this  arrangement  the 
pump  may  be  run  at  a  higher  speed  than  is 
usual  without  the  water  splashing.  The  discs 
are  made  wide  on  the  edge  to  prevent  an 
excess  of  water  passing  back.  This  pump  has 
a  rough-and-ready  leok  about  it  and  should  be 
serviceable. 

Messrs.  Hathorn,  Davey,  &  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
show  working  models  of  their  Horizontal 
Compound  Differential  Pumping  Engines  with 
double-acting  ram-pumps.  These  are  adapted 
for  underground  and  mining  work,  and  are 
especially  designed  for  forcing  water  to  a 
great  height.  The  suction  and  delivery  valves 
and  valve-boxes  are  constructed  to  withstand 
heavy  pressures,  and  the  general  details 
appear  to  combine  simplicity  and  strength, 
very  important  points  in  pumps  such  as  these, 
from  which  extremely  heavy  duty  is  required. 

A  considerable  display  of  steam-pumps  for 
various  duties  is  made  by  the  Worthington 
Pumping  Engine  Company,  114,  Queen  Victoria- 
Street,  E.C.  This  includes  a  compound  direct 
acting  steam-pump,  an  ordinary  direct-acting 
steam-pump,  a  pressure-pump  especially  adapted 
for  driving  lifts,  cranes,  presses,  &c. ;  and  a 
water  meter.  As  these  pumps, — owing  chiefly 
to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  relative 
to  the  Soudan  campaign, — have  lately  in  this 
country  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  briefly 
some  of  the  chief  points  in  their  construction. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
Worthington  pumps  is  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  steam-engine  slide  valve,  working  on 
a  flat  face  over  the  usual  form  of  ports,  and 
this  is  a  feature  we  can  thoroughly  commend, 
as  this  valve  is  simple,  durable,  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  the  steam-engines 
made  are  fitted  with  it  in  preference  to  more 
complex  forms.  The  valve  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  vibrating  arm  which  swings  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  stroke.  The  pump-plungers 
are  arranged  to  work  through  a  deep  metallic 
packing  ring,  which  is  neither  adjustable  nor 
elastic,  it  being  asserted  by  the  maker  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  renew  the  rings  or  plungers  as 


required  than  to  have  them  made  adjustable 
to  wear.  This  is  a  question  we  cannot  enter 
into  here,  but  this  dictum  will  probably 
not  receive  the  assent  of  many  engineers. 
With  the  object  of  relieving  the  working 
surfaces  from  any  grit  or  mud  which 
may  be  in  the  water,  the  pump  plunger  is 
placed  some  inches  above  the  suction-valve, 
thus  forming  a  small  chamber  into  which  the 
grit  may  fall;  this,  although  apparently  small, 
is  a  useful  improvement.  The  water-ways  are 
direct  and  of  ample  area.  We  must  not 
omit  to  explain  that  the  freedom  from  noise  and 
vibration  in  these  pumps  is  obtained  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  a  duplex  valve  motion  ; 
this  is  effected  by  casting  two  cylinders  and  two 
pumps  together  so  as  to  form  one  machine,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the 
right-hand  division  moves  the  steam  valve  of 
the  left  one,  and  vice  versA.  Consequently,  as 
one  or  other  of  the  steam-valves  must  always 
be  open,  there  can  be  no  dead  point,  and  the 
pump  is  always  ready  to  Btart  when  steam  is 
admitted. 

One  of  the  pumps  in  motion  here  is  con¬ 
structed  on  the  compound,  or  high  and  low 
pressure  principle,  the  steam  being  in  the  first 
instance  utilised  in  a  small  cylinder  which  forces 
the  piston  forward  ;  it  is  then  expanded  in  a 
larger  cylinder,  which  gives  the  return  stroke. 
The  pressure  pump,  for  driving  hydraulic  lifts, 
&c.,  is  arranged  with  double  plungers,  with 
external  adjustable  packing,  and  has  several 
other  features  of  interest,  but  our  space  pre¬ 
vents  a  more  extended  notice.  Taken  alto¬ 
gether,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Worthing¬ 
ton  pumps  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their 
design  and  construction,  and  possess  many 
points  worthy  of  commendation. 

Two  steam  pumps,  a  direct-acting  and 
ram  respectively,  which  possess  some  features 
of  novelty,  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bernays, 
Newgate-street,  London;  the  novelty  claimed 
consists  “  in  the  use  of  a  connecting-rod  of  a 
length  equal  only  to  the  radius  of  the  crank,  so 
arranged  that  it  passes  from  above  the  crank  at 
one  end  of  the  stroke  to  below  the  crank  at  the 
other  end,  whilst  maintaining  at  every  point  its 
proper  relative  position  to  the  crank.  The  rod 
thus  turns  completely  over  for  each  revolution 
of  the  shaft,  and  adding  its  own  length  to  that 
of  the  crank  at  each  end  of  the  stroke,  causes 
the  piston  travel  to  be  four  times  the  radius  of 
the  crank  instead  of  twice.”  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  inventor  claims  that  side  strain  is 
avoided,  and  the  use  of  cross-head  guides  dis- 
d  with.  The  working  details  appear  to 
been  well  thought  out,  as  all  the  chief 
parts  likely  to  require  adjustment  or  repair  may 
be  readily  got  at.  This  is  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance,  but  one  not  always  considered. 

Messrs.  Easton  &  Anderson,  of  Erith,  show  a 
duplex  pump  especially  adapted  for  pumping  raw 
juice  in  sugar-mills.  It  is  arranged  with  steam 
jacketed  cylinders,  and  the  strokes  are  consider¬ 
ably  longer  than  those  usually  found  in  pumps 
of  this  type.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
details  of  this  pump  is  good,  and  valves  are 
easily  accessible  for  adjustment  or  repair. 

A  small  steam  engine  and  pnmo  especially 
designed  for  compressing  air  for  ejecting  tor¬ 
pedoes  is  also  to  be  seen  here.  It  is  stated  to 
be  capable  of  working  up  to  a  pressure  of 
2,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

A  patent  exhauster  and  pump  (Greenaway  & 
Kitt’s)  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Horn  &  Son, 
Waterloo-road,  S.E.  The  chief  novelty  in  this 
pump  is  an  arrangement  of  four  slides,  which 
are  worked  from  a  shaft  mounted  eccentrically 
in  the  cylinder.  It  is  claimed  for  this  plan  that 
extreme  regularity  of  action  is  obtained,  and 
the  exhauster  can  be  run  at  a  high  speed  with¬ 
out  noise.  The  cylinder  of  the  exhauster  is 
2  ft.  6  in.  diameter  by  2  ft.  3  in.  long,  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  capable  of  passing  SO, 000  cubic? 
feet  of  air  or  gas  per  hour.  It  can  also  be  used 
for  pumping  water,  tar,  slurry,  &c. 

A  Bennison’s  patent  rotary  pump  is  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Messrs.  Waygood  &  Co.,  Ealmouth- 
road,  S.E.  It  is  claimed  for  this  pump  that 
the  pressure  is  brought  into  an  exact  equili¬ 
brium  on  all  moving  parts,  thus  saving  the  loss 
by  friction  produced  in  rotary  pumps  when  the 
pressure  is  allowed  to  act  against  one  side  of 
a  drum  and  drive  it  against  the  bearings  or 
abutment,  which  act  as  a  brake.  In  this  pump 
the  periphery  of  the  internal  drum  is  divided 
into  four  spaces,  the  two  opposite  being  of  the 
same  area  and  subject  to  the  same  pressure. 
The  drum  has  four  blades,  which  project 
radially  from  its  centre  at  equal  points,  and 
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two  of  these  for  one  quarter  of  a  revolution 
are  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  cylinder, 
during  which  time  they  are  exposed  to  the 
pressure  on  one  Bide  only,  but  during  this  time 
the  only  friction  is  that  caused  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  fluid,  during  the  next  quarter  of  a 
revolution  these  blades  have  an  equal  pressure 
on  both  sides.  Each  blade  acts  twice  for  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  at  each  revolution, 
consequently  the  four  blades  act  for  eight 
quarters  or  sweep  out  the  water-space  twice 
during  one  revolution. 

A  Burnett’s  Patent  Steam  Water-raiser  is 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Korting  Bros.,  11,  Pancras- 
lane,  E.C.  In  this  pump  the  water  is  raised  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  steam  itself,  pistons, 
&c.,  being  dispensed  with.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
maker  that  as  there  are  no  moving  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  valves, 
wear  and  tear  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  form  of  water-raiser  is  low  in  first  cost, 
and  as  it  will  pump  muddy  or  gritty  water 
without  damage  to  the  working  parts,  builders 
and  contractors  may  find  it  useful  for  temporary 
purposes,  but,  from  our  experience,  for  per¬ 
manent  work  other  forms  are  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  amount  of  steam  used  is  undoubtedly 
large. 

A  direct-acting  steam-pump  is  shown  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Williams,  11,  Queen-Victoria-street,  E.G., 
the  chief  feature  of  which  is  that  the  main 
valve  of  the  engine  is  ari'anged  to  receive  its 
motion  from  a  supplemental  piston.  The  deep 
valves  have  interchangeable  beats.  The  general 
design  combines  in  a  considerable  degree  com¬ 
pactness  and  strength. 

In  the  mining  section,  Messrs.  Hayward, 
Tyler,  &  Co.,  Whitecross-street,  E.C.,  show  a 
selection  of  their  direct-acting  steam  pumps, 
including  one  with  “  cataract  ”  or  water-con¬ 
trolled  self-governing  valve  gear.  This  gear 
is  of  somewhat  novel  construction,  and  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  pump  running  away, 
should  the  supply  of  water  fail.  It  is  suited  for 
very  high  lifts.  To  avoid  rapid  and  constant 
reversing  of  the  piston,  the  length  of  stroke  has 
been  increased,  which  lessens  considerably  the 
friction  of  the  water  in  the  pump  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  valves.  The  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  pump  is  good,  and  the  workman¬ 
ship  exoellent. 

Several  samples  of  Messrs.  Tyler’s  universal 
pumps  for  genoral  purposes  are  also  shown. 
Those  for  high  speeds  are  fitted  with  India- 
rubber  ball  valves  in  gun-metal  seats,  and  those 
for  high  lifts,  or  for  pumping  hot  water,  with 
gun-metal  valves.  In  both  cases  the  cylinder 
valves  are  steam  moved ;  one  being  arranged 
internally  and  the  other  externally.  We  prefer 
the  latter  plan. 

A  simple  form  of  reversible  rotary  pump, 
adapted  for  pumping  acids,  &c.,  is  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  George,  30,  Cumberland  -  street,  S.W., 
and  Messrs.  Sharp,  Stewart,  &  Co.,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  exhibit  several  of  their  “  Exhaust 
steam”  and  “  Atlas  ”  pattern  injectors  for  boiler 
feeding.  _ 
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outside  and  the  inside  of  Westminster  Hall.  He 
hoped  the  present  First  Commissioner  would 
hesitate  to  approve  of  this  scheme,  which  could 
very  well  be  deferred  for  mature  consideration.  No 
further  risk  of  injury  need  be  incurred,  because  the 
reduced  vote  would  leave  enough  to  guard  against 
that.  There  was  an  alternative  plan,  which  was  to 
complete  the  wall  within  the  buttresses,  leaving 
the  noble  sweep  of  buttresses  visible.  No  one 
could  say  what  the  idea  of  tho  wall  and  buttresses 
was,  but  ono  must  shudder  at  the  idea  of  covering 
them  with  buildings.  The  stairs  to  be  provided  for 
descending  and  ascending  into  the  proposed  rooms 
and  the  way  of  passing  from  the  lower  rooms  to 
tho  upper  rooms  would  render  them  practically 
inaccessible  and  useless.  They  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  darkening  the  interior  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  The  proposed  building  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  tho  site  cleared  would  cut  off  the 
view  of  the  wall  and  the  buttresses  from  Parlia¬ 
ment-street,  and,  if  tho  Conference-room  had  to 
be  ventilated  by  open  windows,  the  room  would  not 
be  free  from  the  odours  of  the  horse-shed  below. 
If  the  design  was  good  in  itself,  something  might  be 
said  in  favour  of  it,  but  it  would  hide  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  there  was 
no  value  in  the  design  itself.  It  was  a  poor  thing 
instead  of  a  noble  thing,  and  nothing  would  be  lost 
by  refusing  to  adopt  it  now,  and  leaving  the  matter 
open  for  further  consideration. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  HALL  QUESTION. 

As  it  affords  a  very  good  summary  of  the 
practical  sense  of  the  subject,  we  reproduce 
(from  the  Times  report)  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Courtney  in  the  course  of  Wednesday’s 
debate,  upon  which  we  briefly  comment  in 
another  column. 


Mr.  Courtney  said  that  as  he  had  taken  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  that  project  ever  since  it  had 
been  conceived  by  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Reading,  and  as  he  had  more  or  less  studied 
the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  and  the 
report  at  which  they  had  arrived  in  regard 
to  it,  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  propriety  of  not  coming  to  a  vote 
approving  the  scheme  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  PearsoD.  The  law  courts  had  been  got  rid  of, 
and  in  what  followed  there  was  no  idea  of  any  want 
to  be  supplied.  The  only  thing  submitted  to 
Mr.  Pearson  was  what  should  be  done  in  the 
condition  of  things  that  had  been  produced 
and  revealed.  When  he  saw  the  scheme  he 
was  struck  with  dismay,  and  he  retained  that 
feeling  still.  The  removal  of  the  law  courts 
revealed  a  noble  wall  with  flying  buttresses.  It 
to  have  been  expected  that  the  architect  would  have 
said  that,  whatever  we  did,  we  should  not  obscure 
the  front  so  presented,  but  that  we  should  do  what 
we  could  to  strengthen  what  was  weak,  and  that  the 
front  and  the  buttresses  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
preserved  and  left  open  to  the  public  view.  Instead 
of  that  the  scheme  was  to  hide  the  buttresses,  to 
build  rooms  that  were  not  wanted,  or  that  could  not 
meet  any  want,  to  reproduce  something  which  never 
existed,  and  in  the  result  to  interfere  with  both  the 


A  COMBINED  MIXING  AND  GRINDING 
APPARATUS. 

At  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  Messi-s.  Brinjes 
&  Goodwin,  of  Fieldgate-atreet,  E.,  show  a  com¬ 
bined  apparatus  for  mixing  and  grinding  white 
lead  and  other  paints.  This  is  being  worked  by 
Messrs.Charles  Turner  &  Sons,  colour  and  varnish 
manufacturers,  of  Bloomsbury  and  Whitechapel, 
who  are  extensive  nsers  of  these  machines. 

We  subjoin  an  illustration  of  the  machine 
shown  at  the  Exhibition,  which  is  the  third  size 
generally  made  by  the  firm.  It  is  capable  of 
mixing  and  grinding  from  four  to  five  tons  of 
white  lead  per  day.  The  operations  are  entirely 
automatic,  the  dry  colour  and  oil  beiDg  supplied 
from  above  to  the  mixers.  An  ingenious 
arrangement  for  measuring  the  proper  quantity 
of  colour  is  used  in  conjunction  with  these 
machines,  although  the  exigencies  of  space  do 
not  permit  of  it  being  shown  in  the  Exhibition. 

This  consists  of  a  pipe  or  shoot  leading  from  1  soap,  &c. 
the  colour-bin,  which  is  placed  on  a  floor  above.  I 
Working  in  this  pipe  are  two  slides,  which  are 
connected  by  a  lever,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  old  style  of  gunpowder  flasks.  As  one  slide 
is  withdrawn  the  other  stops  the  supply,  and  so 
the  necessary  quantity  is  accurately  measured, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  dust 
allowed  to  escape.  This  is  a  great  point  with 
such  materials  as  white  lead  and  other  noxious 
powders,  dust  being  the  principal  enemy  to 
operatives  in  works  of  this  kind. 

The  dry  colour  Laving  been  passed  in  this 
way  to  the  wash  -  tubs  or  mixers,  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil  is  measured  in  a  somBwhat 
similar  manner.  There  is  a  horizontal  shaft 
through  each  mixer  on  which  are  mounted  the 


mixing-knives.  These  are  of  such  a  shape  thaJ 
they  form  a  part  of  a  worm  of  a  screw,  being 
in  fact  like  the  blades  of  a  screw  propeller.  Thi 
tendency  of  the  screw  is  to  propel  the  paint  t< 
one  end,  whilst  the  semi-liquid  material  falli 
constantly  to  its  normal  level,  thus  causing 
complete  incorporation  of  the  various  matet 
rials.  When  the  paint  is  thoroughly  mixed  ii 
this  way,  the  slide-valve  at  the  bottom  end  in 
opened,  and  the  material  allowed  to  run  dowi* 
on  to  the  grinding  rollers.  The  arrangement  o  i 
these  is  peculiar,  the  aim  being  to  bring .  thiij 
paint  to  as  fine  and  homogeneous  a  consistency 
in  as  short  a  time  and  with  as  little  labour  ai 
possible.  There  are,  as  may  be  seen  by  thtlj 
illustration,  three  rollers,  which  are  made  o: 
granite  of  a  special  kind.  The  motion  fof 
these  is  applied  through  differential  gearing,  a: 
shown.  The  bottom  or  grinding  roller  is  large:* 
than  the  upper  two,  and  hence  would  have  c 
greater  peripheral  speed  even  if  the  number  o 
revolutions  wore  the  same,  but  by  means  of  the 
gearing  the  lowest  roller  runs  at  a  greatet 
number  of  revolutions  than  the  others,  and  thm 
a  much  more  efficient  grinding  power  is  obtained 
In  addition  to  this  a  lateral  motion  by  meant 
of  a  cam  is  given  to  the  centre  roller,  the  pinios 
by  which  it  is  driven  being  made  long  for  tht 
purpose. 

Roller-mills  for  paint  -  grinding  have  bee? 
used  for  many  years,  but  hitherto  the  flaf 
grinding-stones  appear  to  have  held  their  own 
This,  no  doubt,  has  been  principally  due  to  a: 
impression  that  rollers  only  crush  ;  but  it  wh 
be  seen  that  the  improvements  introduce< 
by  this  firm  have  the  necessary  attrition  fo 
thoroughly  incorporating  the  materials  am 
producing  a  perfect  paint,  in  proof  of  whic. 
the  makers  state  that  there  are  several  of  thee 
mills  employed  in  grinding  artists’  colours  an 
the  extremely  fine  paints  required  for  th 
ceramic  arts.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  th 
machine  in  the  Exhibition  was  engaged  i 
mixing  and  grinding  patent  driers,  well  know 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  materials  to  det 
with,  which  it  certainly  effected  in  a  most  con 
plete  manner. 

On  the  same  stand  is  shown  one  of  Messr 
Brinjes  &  Goodwin’s  granite  roller-mills,  whic 
are  manufactured  for  grinding  ink,  chocolat 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.  1 

EXCURSION  TO  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

The  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  summ 
excursions  took  place  last  Saturday  afternoo 
the  11th  inst.,  to  St.  Alban’s,  when  thirty-tv 
members  of  this  Association  started  fro 
St.  Pancras,  and  on  their  arrival  were  receiv 
by  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Forrei 
who  conducted  them  through  the  quaint  c 
town  to  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  The  town  stan'< 
as  our  readers  know,  on  the  great  north  rot 
the  old  Saxon  Watling-street,  near  the  site 
the  Roman  Verulamium.  At  the  abbey  5 
Clarkson  said  Mr.  John  Chappie,  who  h 
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jeen  advertised  to  take  charge  of  the  meeting, 
[was  unable  to  be  present,  and  read  a  letter 
Prom  that  gentleman  regretting  his  unavoidable 
absence  through  illness. 

Mr.  Clarkson  then  gave  a  long  and  suc¬ 
cinct  history  of  the  Abbey,  now  converted 
into  a  cathedral,  and  rapidly  pointed  out  its 
lerections  at  different  periods  from  the  com- 
jcnencement,  when  a  monastery  was  erected 
here  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  A.D.  793,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban,  who 
imffered  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian  in  the 
year  297.  The  present  abbey  was  commenced 
lin  1077  by  the  Abbot  Paul  de  Caen,  and  con- 
jjecrated  in  1115.  He  then  traced,  step  by  step, 
ihe  progress  of  the  work,  the  Early  English 
iaays  of  John  de  Celia,  Trumpington’s  altera¬ 
tions,  the  catastrophe  of  1230  when  the  eastern 
irm  of  the  Abbey  fell,  the  rebuilding  and  exten- 
lion  of  the  Lady-chapel  and  portions  of  the 
louth  side  of  the  nave  in  the  Decorated  period, 
jtnd  the  insertion  of  windows  and  other  altera¬ 
tions. 

Having  completed  his  general  description  of 
the  abbey,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  plans, 
Hr.  Clarkson  escorted  the  members  round  the 
Dnilding  to  more  particularly  point  out  the 
different  periods  and  details  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  also  directed  attention  to  the  ex- 
ensive  alterations  and  works  executed  in  1S7S, 
:inder  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir 
ixilbert  Scott,  just  prior  to  the  lamented  decease 
!>f  that  architect.  The  finding  of  the  2,000 
'ragments  of  St.  Alban’s  shrine,  built  into  a 
jemporary  wall  between  the  retro-choir  and 
|mte-chapel,  and  its  reconstruction  by  Sir 
Hilbert  Scott,  was  described  and  shown,  as  like- 
vise  the  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus.  The  Lady- 
thapel  was  for  three  centuries  used  as  a  gram- 
aar  school.  Here  the  exquisite  character  of 
he  early  fourteenth-century  architecture  was 
r-ointed  out.  The  slype,  Duke  Humphrey’s 
honument,  and  Abbot  Ramryge’B  tomb  having 
:een  inspected,  the  visitors  entered  the  choir, 
(rhere  the  Norman  work  was  shown.  Here  it 
iras  also  pointed  out  how  the  thirteenth-century 
irchitects  had  cut  back  arcades  on  the  face  of 
•he  walls.  Since  the  former  visit  of  the  Asso- 
(iation,  in  June,  1879,  when  Mr.  Clarkson  also 
jcted  as  guide  and  cicerone,  a  good  deal  of  work 
a8  been  executed  at  the  abbey,  particularly 
ne  western  external  front,  upon  which  we  had 
bcasion  to  comment  in  the  Builder,  August 
,lth,  18S3.  Other  work  is  still  in  progress  in- 
(imally,  Messrs.  Longmire  &  Burge  being  the 
pntractors.  A  new  reredos  over  the  altar  has 
pen  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
pt  so  far  as  we  could  learn  no  architect  has 
;3en  employed  as  consulting  or  superintending 
tiief  of  these  extensive  works. 

After  inspecting  the  old  Gate-house,  the 
[embers  subsequently  visited  St.  Michael’s 
Ihnrch,  also  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  S.  F. 
larkson,  who  here  read  a  short  descriptive 
story  of  it.  This  church  was  founded  about 
e  middle  of  the  tenth  century  by  Abbot 
Isinus,  and  stands  at  the  western  extremity 

the  town,  within  the  walls  of  Yerulam. 
r.  Clarkson  pointed  out  the  marble  monu- 
9nt  to  Lord  Bacon,  several  brasses,  some 
nelled  remains  of  old  carved  bench-ends,  and 
.  old  painting  representing  the  “  Day  of 
figment,”  and  other  details  of  the  church, 
le  walls  and  masonry  of  ancient  Yerulam 
:re  next  inspected,  many  traces  of  which  exist 
the  neighbourhood.  Here  Mr.  Clarkson  pro- 
ced  two  plans,  one  showing  the  walls,  aruphi- 
3atre,  and  all  that  was  known  of  ancient 
rulam  ;  the  other  plan  was  a  map  of  Pompeii, 
d  he  pointed  out  the  remarkable  similarity 
tween  the  two  plans,  both  being  of  the  same 
e  and  shape,  and  the  streets  in  each  run  at 
ht  angles.  Having  perambulated  the  walls 
a  considerable  distance,  the  members,  at  the 
iclusion  of  their  visit,  passed  a  unanimous 
«  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarkson. 


Folkestone. — Christchurch,  Folkestone,  has 
m  re-opened,  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
‘ncel,  transept,  and  spacious  organ-chamber 
l  choir-vestry,  built  in  the  Early  Decorated 
rte.  The  chancel  has  an  apsidal  east  end, 
h  wood  -  groined  roof ;  and  the  organ- 
Lmber  is  vaulted  with  red  brick  and  stone. 

)  floors  are  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
s.  The  basement  vestry  is  floored  with 
;>d  blocks.  The  works  have  been  carried 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Moody,  builder,  Folkestone, 
n  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
A.  R.  Barker,  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand, 
idon,  at  a  cost  of  4,500i, 


At  the  Wandsworth  Police-court,  John  Wm. 
Watts,  of  Merton-road,  Wandsworth,  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under 
41  and  42  Vic.,  cap.  32,  sec.  8,  for  unlawfully 
making  default  in  setting  back  the  external  wall  or 
front,  and  the  external  fence  or  boundary  of  the 
forecourts  of  certain  houses  or  buildings  in  a  road, 
passage,  or  way,  connecting  Southfields-road  with 
West-hill,  Wandsworth,  to  a  distance  of  10  ft.  from 
the  centre  of  the  said  road,  passage,  or  way.  Mr. 
Thos.  Burton  appeared  for  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
Graham  for  the  defendant. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  the  defendant 
had  erected  two  houses  fronting  on  Southfields- 
road,  and  flanking  on  to  a  public  footpath  connect¬ 
ing  Southtields-road  with  West-hill,  Wandsworth, 
without  giving  the  statutory  width  of  10  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  the  footpath. 

Prof.  T.  Roger  Smith,  District  Surveyor,  having 
been  called  to  prove  these  facts,  and  that  the  notice 
of  the  Board  had  not  been  complied  with,  Mr.  Part¬ 
ridge  held  that  the  flank  was  the  front  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  and  made  an  order,  with 
costs,  for  the  footpath  to  be  widened  within  three 
months. — Defendant  gave  notice  of  appeal. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  FOR  EAST  HACKNEY 
(NORTH)  V.  GREEN. 

The  defendant  was  summoned  at  Worship-street 
Police-court,  before  Mr.  Bushby,  for  fees  in  respect 
of  a  new  house,  of  which  he  was  the  first  oocupier. 

The  Magistrate  considered  that  if,  as  in  this 
case,  there  was  no  occupier  at  the  date  of  one 
month  after  the  building  was  covered  in,  no  occupier 
at  any  other  time  could  be  made  liable  for  the 
District  Surveyor’s  fees. — Summons  dismissed,  and 
two  guineas  costs  allowed  to  defendant. 


WESTMINSTER  PALACE. 

Sir, — The  thanks  of  the  profession  are  due  to 
you  for  so  loyally  taking  a  side  in  this  matter, 
and  for  taking  the  side  of  the  artist  who 
originally  designed  this  magnificent  structure. 
We  are  all  proud  of  it, — provincials  as  well  as 
Londoners, — and  it  ought  to  fare  badly  with 
that  Government  that  emasculates  the  design  of 
one  of  our  great  nineteenth-century  architects. 
Every  architectural  society,  as  well  as  every 
individual  architect  feeling  thus,  ought  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  mere  restoration  of  Westminster 
Hall,  and  insist  upon  the  completion  of  a  grand 
architectural  conception. 

Thomas  Oliver,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  July  15. 


DRESSING  -  ROOM  COMBINATION 
FURNITURE. 

Sir, — Being  somewhat  pressed  for  dressing- 
room  accommodation,  and  wanting  therefore  to 
save  every  inch  of  floor  space,  I  have  had  the 
piece  of  combination  furniture  made,  of  which 
the  accompanying  sketch  gives  a  very  good 
general  idea.  It  has  been  admirably  made  in 
picked  mahogany,  solid  throughout,  from  my 
drawings  and  full-size  details,  by  Mr.  J.  Reid. 
The  three  small  drawers  under  the  dressing- 
table  have  been  made  special  sizes  to  contain 
different  articles  of  clothing.  The  basin  has 
been  made  19  in.  in  diameter ;  the  top  flange  of 
it  is  fitted  with  an  india-rubber  washer,  so  as 
to  insure  that  the  water  does  not  get  between 
it  and  the  marble  top.  The  basin  is  fitted  with 
a  plug,  and  has  an  earthenware  receiver  under 
it  for  the  dirty  water.  The  sides  of  the  washing 
stand  portion  are  fitted  with  4  in.  square 
glazed  tiles.  Two  small  brackets  are  fitted  in 
the  angle,  one  for  the  water-bottle,  and  the 
other  for  a  tooth-brush  tray.  Above  the  wash- 
stand,  and  well  clear  of  head-room,  there  is  a 
shelf  for  placing  bottles,  &c.,  on.  The  space 
underneath  the  longer  drawers,  and  enclosed  by 
a  chintz  curtain,  is  arranged,  —  one  half  for 
books,  and  the  other  half  for  travelling  and 
other  bags.  As  will  be  seen,  the  furniture 
stands  on  legs  well  clear  of  the  floor. 

Fredk.  Pinches. 


“A  QUESTION  OF  BUILDING  LAW.” 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  to-day  [July  11,  p.  73],  Mr. 
Longley,  architect,  Bradford,  raises  a  question 
which  has  frequently  been  the  source  of  much 
annoyance  and  grumbling  between  owners  and 
purchasers  of  land,  even  in  this  city  and  suburbs. 
I  have  never  found  it  settled  in  any  other  way  here 
than  by  the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Local  Board.  It  certainly  shows,  as  you 
remark,  a  veryhmnecessary  hardship  to  be  placed 
on  some  house-owners  ;  but  supposing  Mr.  Longley 
had  been  first  in  the  field  with  his  plans,  and  in 
forming  the  street  had  kept  out  the  front  of  his 
building  to  the  strict  line,  he  would  then  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  compelling  others  coming  after 
him  to  adhere  to  that  line.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  the  purchaser  first  on  the  ground  has  the  matter 
of  forming  the  front  entirely  in  his  own  hand,  and 
can  either  keep  it  out  to  strict  street-line,  or  set  it 
back  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

In  Edinburgh  we  have,  in  some  districts,  streets 
formed  with  the  end  or  flank  houses  brought  out  to 
I  the  strict  line  of  street,  while  the  centre  houses  or 
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blocks  are  set  back  a  distance  of  6  ft.  or  so,  so  as  to 
form  a  small  plot  of  garden  ground  between  the  line 
of  street  proper  aud  the  front  wall  of  the  said 
houses  so  set  back.  To  maintain  the  line  of  street 
in  the  latter  case  a  low  parapet-wall  is  erected  with 
an  iron  railing  on  top,  so  that  the  pavement  in  front 
along  the  whole  line  of  street  is  kept  at  a  uniform 
width.  There  may  be  also,  as  you  suggest,  some 
other  facts  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Longley’s  case 
which  he  has  not  specified,  and  which  would,  no 
doubt,  throw  further  light  on  the  matter  ;  but  from 
the  facts  submitted  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Local  Board  have  acted  strictly  within  their 
rights. 

Geo.  Paterson,  Clerk  of  Works. 

Edinburgh. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 
Sir, — Your  paragraph  on  the  above  subject  in 
last  week’s  issue  [p.  48]  might  possibly  tend  to 
mislead  any  one,  not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  into 
the  belief  that  our  Asbestos  Patent  Fireproof  Paint 
had  failed  to  protect  the  Exhibition  from  fire.  Will 
you  permit  mo  to  point  out  that  the  fire  actually 
occurred  in  the  brick  buildings  forming  the  India 
Museum,  adjoining  the  Exhibition,  and  that  no  part 
of  the  buildings  burned  had  been  coated  with  our 
paint  ;  and  also,  the  great  probability  that  if  the 
woodwork  in  the  roof  near  the  flue  whore  the  fire 
originated  had  been  protected  by  the  paint,  the 
disastrous  fire  would  never  have  occurred? 

^  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  alluded  to  by  Sir 
F.  Bramwell  (the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
present  Exhibition),  in  his  Presidential  Address  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  13th  January 
last,  when  he  remarked  as  follows  : — 

“The  processes,  more  or  less  successful,  that  have  been 
tried  are  so  numerous  that  I  cannot  even  pretend  to 
enumerate  them.  I  will,  however,  just  mention  one,  the 
Asbestos  Paint,  because  it  is  used  to  coat  the  wooden  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition.  To  the  employment 
of  this  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  those  buildings 
owed  their  escape  in  last  year’s  dry  summer  from  btiug 
consumed  by  a  firo  that  broke  out  in  un  exhibitor’s  stand, 
destroying  every  object  on  that  Btand,  but,  happily,  not 
s-tting  the  painted  wood-work  on  fire,  although  it  was 
charred  below  the  surface.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
surface  application  can  enable  wood  to  resist  the  eflects  of 
a  continued  exposure  to  fire,  but  it  does  Bppear  that  it  can 
prevent  its  ready  ignition.” 

J.  Alfred  Fisher, 
General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
United  Asbestos  Company. 

161,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

***  The  words  to  which  our  correspondent  takes 
exception  were  avowedly  and  plainly  quoted  as 
those  of  Mr.  Plunket,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works.— Ed. 


Cjje  Shunt's  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

VIII. 

Find  the  intersections  of  tii'o  cylinders. 

OE  construct  outside  the  figure  a  plane,  R, 
parallel  to  the  generators  of  the  two 
cylinders;  for  this,  by  any  point,  r, 
in  space  we  draw  two  lines  parallel  to  the 
generators  of  the  two  cylinders,  and  through 
the  feet  of  these  lines  we  carry  the  trace,  R\ 
of  the  plane  which  contains  them  (we  do  not 
require  the  vertical  trace).  We  know  that 
all  the  planes  parallel  to  R  will  cut  both 
cylinders  along  their  generators ;  therefore, 
if  we  make  a  series  of  lines  parallel  to  RA 
cutting  the  two  bases  of  the  cylinders,  the 
generators  which  start  from  the  points  of  inter¬ 
section,  g  and  j/1,  are  contained  in  the  same 
plane;  this  gives  us  the  means  of  finding  any 


number  of  points,  m,  of  the  intersection  of  the 
cylinders.  The  tangent  to  the  curve  of  inter¬ 
section  in  the  point  rn  will  belong  to  the  planes 
X  an  1  Y,  tangent  to  the  cylinders  in  the  same 


point  to.  The  tangent  to  the  curve  will  there¬ 
fore  be  the  intersection  of  the  planes  X  and  Y ; 
at  the  meeting  of  their  traces  we  find  the  point 
t,  which  belongs  to  the  tangent,  so  that  tmh  is 
the  plan  of  the  tangent,  and  tv  m"  is  its  eleva¬ 
tion.  (See  fig.  123.) 

To  draw  the  intersection  I  of  the  cylinders 
more  rapidly,  it  is  advisable  to  get,  first,  some 
of  its  main  points,  such  as,  for  instance,  those 
on  the  outlines,  both  of  the  plans  and  the  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  cylinders.  For  the  generator  A, 
which  forms  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  the 
cylinder,  we  know  that  the  plane  tangent  to  it 
will  be  vertical ;  therefore,  the  tangents  to  the 
curve  in  the  points  belonging  to  generator  A 
will  have  their  plans  on  AA,  so  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  plan  IA  of  the  intersection  will  be 
tangent  to  AA.  Similarly  we  know  that  on  the 
elevation  I"  will  be  tangent  to  the  outlines  B" 
of  the  cylinders  ;  we  shall  do  well  to  begin  our 
drawing  by  marking  the  points  where  the  inter¬ 
section  is  tangent  to  the  outlines,  and  we  shall 
call  them  a  or  a1,  b  or  i1,  according  as  they 
belong  to  the  outlines  of  the  one  or  the  other 
cylinder.  (See  fig.  124.) 


Fig.  124. 

There  are  also  other  important  points  e  which 
correspond  to  the  limits  of  the  positions  RA  can 
take  ;  we  name  these  limits  UA.  We  find  that 
RA  will  only  give  us  points  of  the  intersection 
when  it  meets  the  bases  of  both  cylinders, 
therefore  all  the  positions  we  can  select  for  RA 
must  be  comprised  between  UA  and  UA,  where 
it  becomes  tangent  to  one  of  the  bases  and  cuts 
the  other.  Say  UA  cuts  one  of  the  bases  in  / 
and  is  tangent  to  the  other  in  /*,  and  let  us 
name  F  and  F1  the  generators  which  start  from 
these  points.  The  plane  U  is  tangent  to  the 
second  cylinder,  for  it  contains  the  generator 
F1,  and  UA  is  tangent  to  the  base.  The  gene¬ 
rator  F  of  the  first  cylinder  is  in  the  plane  U, 
and  also  in  a  plane  Y  tangent  to  the  first 
cylinder,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
the  generator  F  is  tangent  in  the  point  e  to  the 
curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  two 
cylinders.  We  get  the  points  such  as  eA  ev,  and 
note  that  the  curve  will  in  these  points  be 
tangent  in  plan  to  FA  and  in  elevation  to  F". 
(See  fig.  125.) 


If  the  lines  UA  are  alternatively  tangent  to 
the  base  of  each  cylinder  as  in  fig.  125,  the 


Fig.  126. 

cylinders  form  only  a  partial  penetration;  if 
both  the  lines  UA  are  tangent  to  the  base  of  the 


same  cylinder  and  cut  the  other,  then  we  hal 
a  complete  penetration.  (See  fig.  126.) 

In  the  complete  penetration  there  are  t-  it 
intersections  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces :  t  : 
one  where  the  smaller  cylinder  enters  theotho  c 
the  second  where  the  cylinder  comes  out  agaiqi 
In  the  partial  penetration  there  is  but  one  c<i i. 
tinuous  curve  of  intersection,  and  the  cylindtl 
may  be  torn  asunder ;  for  this  reason  the  Fremfi 
call  this  intersection  “  une  combe  d’ arracks 
ment,”  or  tearing  curve. 

In  the  figures  123,  124,  125,  we  have  givi 
separate  diagrams  for  each  part  of  the  opew 
tion  of  drawing  the  intersections,  but,  of  count 
they  are  to  be  done  simultaneously  on  the  sanj 
drawing.  As  this  problem  is  of  the  utmci 
importance  for  setting  out  the  groins  of  vauir 
ing,  we  strongly  advise  students  to  make  om 
large  scale  complete  drawings  of  the  into; 
sections  of  cylinders,  both  in  the  case  s| 
complete  and  partial  penetration;  then  ooc 
struct  models  of  the  cylinders  out  of  drawing 
paper  with  the  intersection  cut  out  of  t  i 
larger  one,  which  they  can  do  by  developid 
the  surface  of  the  cylinders.  To  set  out  t  i 
problems  neatly,  it  is  advisable  after  drawing 
the  bases  of  the  cylinders  to  settle  at  om 
the  direction  of  RA,  and  deduce  therefrou 
the  directions  of  the  generators  of  the  cylinders 
We  therefore  reverse  the  operation  describe 
in  fig.  123  ;  we  draw  RA  and  place  on  it  the  fell 
/and/1  of  two  lines,  which  we  make  to  meet  )j 
a  point  t,  then  we  adopt  for  the  generators  s) 
the  cylinders  lines  parallel  to  these.  Anothu 
precaution  to  take  in  setting  out  the  probloi 
is  to  place  the  bases  of  the  cylinders  sufficienti] 
distant  from  L  T  so  that  the  plans  of  the  intcj 
sections  should  be  entirely  below  L  T,  otherwnj 
the  different  parts  of  the  drawing  get  inccii 
veniently  mixed.  This  done,  draw  a  series  r 
lines  RA,-  and  number  the  intersections  on  t 
bases  of  the  cylinders,  as  in  fig.  127,  a 
similarly  number  the  points  of  the  intersection 
Considering  the  number  of  points  necessary 
delineate  the  intersections,  it  is  advisable  it 
use  red  ink  to  number  the  points  of  the  inte 
section  (not  being  able  to  use  red  ink,  we  shs  i 
indicate  the  generators  by  large  numbers,  ai  r 
the  points  of  their  intersections  by  smt 
numbers)  ;  but  in  the  case  of  penetration  ij; 
every  generator  of  the  smaller  cylinder  meeil 
two  generators  of  the  bigger  cylinder,  it  t 
advisable  to  distinguish  the  points  of  entrant 
and  exit  by  putting  plain  numbers  to  t 
points  of  entrance  and  numbers  with  a  dasli 
to  the  points  of  exit.  (See  fig.  127.) 


In  drawing  the  intersections  we  must  fil 
out  which  parts  thereof  are  seen  and  which  a 
hidden.  For  a  point  of  the  intersection  to  be  seei 
it  must  belong  to  the  meeting  of  two  generata 
that  are  seen  ;  we  shall  therefore  take  any  poi" 
of  the  intersection  and  examine  whether  it  i 
seen,  then  draw  the  curve  with  a  full  line  uni 
it  meets  one  of  the  outlines  of  the  cylinder 
Generators  of  the  one  cylinder  may  be  parti 
hidden  by  the  surface  of  the  other  cylinder ;  tl 
can  only  occur  where  the  cylinders  cross  o: 
another.  To  find  out  which  of  the  cylinders! 
seen  on  plan,  we  carry  up  a  vertical  line  fro’ 
the  point  where  the  plans  of  two  generators  crc 
one  another,  and  we  find  out  on  the  elevatu 
which  generator  is  met  highest  by  such  a  lin 
this  will  be  the  generator  seen,  the  other  oner 
hidden.  When  the  penetration  is  only  partir 
the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  should  be  al 
carefully  distinguished,  the  only  difference  ben 
that  at  the  limits  GA  the  entrance  and  exit  w 
coincide,  as  in  fig  127,  so  that  the  line  of  inte 
section  is  continuous  at-d  will  join  its  startirt 
point. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

(. Birmingham . — The  Gothic  Arcade  is  now 
iened  to  the  public.  This  is  the  first  building 
I  the  class  (at  least,  so  far  as  Birmingham  is 
tacerned)  where  the  Early  Gothic  style  has 
:en  taken  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  found  an 
jchicectural  design.  The  combination  of  white 
;azed  brickp,  ornamental  tiles,  and  stonework 
the  Snow-hill  front  is  effective  in  appearance, 
lie  shops  in  the  arcade  are  plainer  in  treat- 
jent,  but  the  style  of  architecture  has  been 
Insistently  adhered  to.  Mr.  C.  Ede  is  the 
[oprietor,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Davis  the  architect, 

fth  of  Birmingham. - A  large  hotel  in  Cor- 

ration-street  has  just  been  completed.  It 
lentitled  the  Chamberlain  Arms.  Mr.  Yeoville 
liomason  was  the  architect.  There  are  forty 
Idrooms,  Bitting-rooms,  billiard-rooms  for  sis 
bles,  two  large  smoke-rooms,  luggage-rooms, 
:ur_  cellars,  private-rooms,  coffee-room,  40  ft. 
!  25  ft.,  and  all  the  other  accessories  of  a  first- 
iss  hotel.  A  considerable  space  of  ground 
is  been  reserved  for  future  extension.  Mr. 
[Spam  Barnsley,  of  Birmingham,  was  the 
ntractor,  his  estimate  being  14,0001.  The 
ovation  is  of  a  free  Italian  style,  with  granite 
'd  stone  columns  and  pilasters,  and  Hopton 
ood  dressings.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
(  stone  carving,  and  terra-cotta  panels  have 
len  used  to  a  great  extent. 

I Petersfietcl  (Rants).  —  The  engineer  to  the 
>cal  Board  of  Petersfield,  Hants  (Mr.  Henry 
Jibinson,  C.E.,  of  London),  has  been  sinking  a 
aft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  for 
applying  it  with  water.  The  site  was  chosen 
i  as  to  get  a  supply  from  the  Hythe  Beds,  and 
oid  the  ferruginous  water,  which  is  found  in 
)e  overlying  Sandgate  Beds.  This,  it  is  Btated, 
Is  been  successfully  accomplished,  inasmuch 
,  at  a  depth  of  between  70  ft.  and  80  ft.,  what 
|  described  as  an  abundant  supply  of  very 
ire  soft  water  has  been  reached. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

(Luton  (Kent). — Christ  Church,  Luton,  near 
|athani,  which  has  recently  been  erected  by 
|)ssrs.  Naylar  &  Son,  of  Rochester,  from  the 
isigns  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  was  consecrated  on  the 
jth  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
hrch  is  faced  on  the  outside  with  Kentish  rag 
a  Bath  Btoue  dressings,  the  internal  face 
jing  plastered.  It  has  a  high-pitched  open 
!>f,  covered  with  tiles,  the  floor  being  formed 
ph  wooden  blocks,  the  same  as  used  for 
I)  London  Board  schools.  The  seating  and 
jver  are  at  present  omitted  for  want  of  funds, 
e  cost  up  to  the  present  has  been  upwards  of 
'001 . 

Preston. — Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  of  Bir- 
ngham,  have  just  made  a  pair  of  polished 
iss  gas  standards  for  St.  George’s  Church, 
eston,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Garlick  & 
kes,  the  architects  of  the  building. 


iMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

London. — Designs  for  the  new  R.C.  Church 
jposed  to  be  built  at  Turnham-green,  to 
ilace  the  present  one,  which  is  much  too 
all  for  the  large  and  growing  congregation, 
)  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Kelly,  architect,  of 
dford  Park. 

Liverpool. — St.  Mary’s  R.C.  Church,  Liver- 
)1,  erected  forty  years  ago  from  designs  by 
gustus  Welby  Pugin,  has  been  removed  from 
site  in  Edmund-street  to  another  in  High- 
d-street.  Mr.  Peter  Paul  Pugin,  a  son  of  the 
hitect  of  the  building,  has  directed  its 
aoval  and  re-building,  the  work  having  been 
xied  out  by  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Stirling.  The 
morials  to  departed  priests,  which  have  been 
cted  from  time  to  time,  have  been  trans- 
red  with  the  building,  and,  in  the  better 
at  which  the  new  site  ensures,  are  better 
n.  A  set  of  Stations  of  the  Cross,  in  statuary, 
■ved  out  of  Caen  stone  by  Mr.  Wall,  of 
altenham,  and  fixed  in  massive  stone  frames, 
prominently  placed ;  and  conspicuous  in  the 
x  tuary  is  a  new  tabernacle  and  throne,  over 
ch  is  a  canopy  elaborately  carved.  The 
iss  and  other  fittings  of  the  tabernacle  and 
irs  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  P. 
inor,  M'Intyre,  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The 
as  by  which  the  high  altar  is  approached  are 
■vhite  Sicilian  marble,  and  the  pavement  is 


composed  of  octagonal  slabs  of  similar  stone 
and  diamonds  of  black  marble,  while  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  itself  is  separated  from  the  side  chapels 
by  oak  stalls  and  screens. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2,368.  Lime  Kilns  and  Brick  Ovens.  H.  Har¬ 
greaves  and  others. 

The  top  of  the  ordinary  open  lime-kiln  is  closed 
by  a  cover  of  fire-clay  slabs  in  an  iron  frame.  The 
covers  are  mounted  on  wheels  running  on  rails,  so 
that  the  kilns  may  be  readily  uncovered.  Flues 
fitted  with  dampers  run  from  the  top  of  the  kilns  to 
an  oven  where  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  is 
utilised  for  burning  bricks  or  similar  goods.  The 
flues  convey  the  heatod  current  to  a  space  between 
the  outer  and  the  pocket  wall,  and  then  passing 
through  the  floor,  which  is  built  of  fire-bricks  laid 
on  edge,  is  discharged  from  the  well  in  the  centre 
into  the  chimney-flue. 

4,879.  Cement.  J.  Watson. 

This  patent  relates  to  the  separation  of  flints  and 
other  hard  and  heavy  substances  from  the  slurry 
before  grinding.  The  slurry  flows  over  a  rocking 
inclined  plane  with  a  projecting  lip,  either  fixed  or 
removable  by  handles.  The  heavy  substances  sink 
into  a  well  at  one  end  of  the  inclined  plane. 

6,004.  Non-conducting  Covering  for  Heat. 
D.  Barns. 

Fibrous  material  such  as  flax  waste,  fire-clay,  or 
other  non-combustible  material  and  spent  tanners’ 
bark  are  ground  together  with  water  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  mortar.  The  proportions  vary  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  surface  and  the  like,  and  where 
the  strain  on  the  composition  is  small  au  adhesive 
substance  may  be  substituted  for  all  or  any  part  of 
the  fibrous  material. 

5,594.  Warm  Air  Fire-grate.  J.  Grundy. 

A  chamber  is  made  behind  the  grate,  through 
which  air  passes  from  an  inlet  in  the  wall  under  the 
back  of  the  stove.  A  plate  is  fitted  in  the  chimney 
round  the  smoke-pipe  to  prevent  the  hot  air  going 
up  the  chimney  instead  of  through  the  ventilator, 
and  apertures  to  allow  the  warm  air  to  enter  the 
room  are  made  also  under  the  chimney-breast. 

3,763.  Glazing  Horticultural  Buildings.  C.  & 
W.  Allen. 

Washers  or  pieces  of  thin  metal  are  placed 
between  the  lower  edge  of  the  glass  and  the  purlins 
on  which  it  rests,  to  prevent  the  dripping  of  the 
water  which  may  condense  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  glass.  For  glazing  the  sides  of  the  building 
leaden  bars  of  B  or  II  section  are  used,  strengthened 
by  attaching  them  to  iron  tubes  with  copper  wire. 

3,123.  Fireplace.  W.  T.  Allen. 

The  chimney  jambs  are  made  of  wrought  or  cast 
iron,  which  are  held  securely  in  their  places  by 
placing  an  iron  mantelpiece  on  the  top  to  which 
they  are  secured  in  any  suitable  way.  The  jambs 
and  mantel  may  be  ornamented  according  to  taste. 

5,075,  Floors  and  Ceilings.  H.  J.  Haddan. 

The  space  between  the  joists  is  bridged  over  with 
hollow  earthenware  bricks,  of  various  forms,  which 
rest  on  the  lower  flanges  of  the  joists,  or  on  ledges 
of  wood.  The  perlorations  may  be  longitudinal  or 
transverse.  The  bricks  may  be  moulded  in  position 
by  pouring  in  any  suitable  material  over  a  series  of 
indiarubber  tubes  placed  between  the  joists. 

5,057,  Flooring.  A.  G.  Geary. 

The  wooden  blocks  of  which  the  flooring  is  made 
are  grooved  at  their  sides ;  studs  having  heads  at 
both  ends  are  inserted  in  the  grooves,  and  cement 
is  run  under  the  blocks.  A  layer  of  pitoh  or 
aspkalte  is  interposed  between  the  cement  and  the 
wood  to  resist  damp. 

7,783,  Kilns  for  Bricks,  Pipes,  &o.  C.  Price. 

An  air-blast  or  fan  is  applied  to  kilns  internally 
fired.  The  kilns  have  arched  coverings,  and  fuel  is 
fed  in  through  openings  on  the  top. 

15,665,  Wood  Pavement.  J.  C.  Davis. 

Long  lengths  of  wood  are  laid  either  longitudinally 
or  transversely,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  a 
strong  cement. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTBR8  PATENT. 

July  3.-8,027,  J.  Adams,  Silent  Closing  and 
Retaining  Door-spriDgs. — 8,075,  R.  Snook,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Drill  Braces. — 8,088,  J.  Banks,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Gully  or  Trap  Grates. — 8,094,  G. 
Andrews,  Improved  Balance  for  Hydraulic  Lifts. 

July  4. — S,106,  D.  Miller,  Improvements  in  Cis¬ 
terns  for  Flushing  Water-closets. — 8,138,  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Window-sash  Fastener. — 8,139,  G.  Redfern, 
Improved  Process  for  Rendering  Wood  Incom¬ 
bustible. 

July  6. — 8,153,  W.  Thompson,  Rendering  Cements 
Hydraulic. — 8,170,  G.  Budd,  Apparatus  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Turning  and  Shaping. 

July  7. — S,201,  D.  Willetts,  Improvements  in 
Spades  and  Shovels. — 8,225,  H.  Paterson,  Smoke¬ 
consuming  Furnaces. 

July  S. — 8,254,  W.  Shorland,  Weather  Boards 
and  Draught  Excluders. — 8,270,  E.  Thurkle,  Elec-  I 


trie  Bell  Indicators. — 8,276,  J.  Newton,  Electric 
Bell  Indicators. — 8,283,  F.  Jarvis,  Earth  Boring. 

July  9. — A.  Rockwell  and  F.  Davis,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Sash  Fasteners. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6,085,  H.  Lake,  Protection  of  Wood  from  Mois¬ 
ture. — 6,273,  B.  Boothroyd,  Apparatus  for  Venti¬ 
lating  Sewers  and  Drains. — 6,319,  J.  Skinner  and 
Others,  Bolts  for  Doors  and  other  Fastenings. — 
6,510,  J.  Johnson,  Manufacture  of  Decorated  Glass. 
—6,766,  W.  Parry,  Improved  Scaffold  Fastener. — 
7,055,  H.  Johnson,  Combined  System  of  Warming 
and  Ventilating  Rooms  and  Buildings.— 7,057,  W. 
McGill,  Opening,  Closing,  and  Fastening  Sliding 
Windows. — 7,311,  G.  Garrard,  Presses  for  Pressing 
Tiles. — 7,526,  J.  Dougherty,  Fastening  and  Securing 
Door-knobs  to  Spindles.— 7,738,  G.  Pfeifer  and 
M.  Schutz,  Apparatus  for  Heating  Soldering  Tools. 
— 6,962,  W.  Chalk,  Improvements  in  the  Treatment 
of  Granite  and  Granitic  Stone. — 6,981,  R.  Hill, 
Sewage  Trap  and  Gully.— 7,339,  H.  Snelgrove,  Fire¬ 
proof  Ceilings  and  Floors. — 7,542,  J.  Overing  and 
A.  Tulip,  Construction  of  Buildings  of  Bricks  or 
Blocks. — 7,618,  J.  Clegg,  Wood  Floorings,  Match 
Linings,  & c. — 7,693,  H.  Conway,  Valves  for  Regu¬ 
lating  the  Supply  of  Water  to  Cisterns. — 7,732,  D. 
Webb.  Pavement  Lights. — 7,849,  J.  Finnie,  Fixing 
Roof  Gutters  to  Carrying  Hooks. — 7,861,  T.  Goosey, 
Combined  Rule  and  Protractor. 

COMPLETB  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

11,503,  G.  Hurdle,  Construction  of  Bell  Cranks, 
Pulls,  Levers,  &c. — 11,926,  G.  Cresswell,  Pipes  for 
Water-closets  and  Urinals. — 12,425,  H.  Kettmann, 
Manufacture  of  Asphalte. — 12,53S,  W.  Mangnall, 
Improvements  in  Water-closets. — 12,736,  J.  Blacka, 
Pointing  Tool. — 13,397,  R.  Goodman,  Construction 
of  Ventilator. — 6,701,  A.  Link,  Mounting  Circular 
Saws  for  Cutting  Piles. — 12,368,  J.  Tottenham, 
Hoists  for  Raising  Materials  lor  Buildings  in  course 
of  erection. — 12,653,  F.  Lyte,  Auti-fouling  Paints 
for  submerged  Structures.  — 13,181,  J.  Rogers, 
Temporary  Closing  of  Openings  in  Fireproof  Parti¬ 
tions. — 4,086,  W.  T.  and  C.  Smith,  Mathematical 
Drawing  Instrument  or  Compass. — 6,027,  J.  and  T. 
Tulloch,  Construction  of  Fireproof  Buildings. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  2. 

By  Nichols,  Son,  &  Aldeb. 
Gloucestershire,  near  Thombury  Station — "The 
Marlwood  Grange  Estate  ’’  of  273  acres,  free¬ 
hold  . £13,6CO 

July  6. 

By  G.  Brinsley. 

Walworth — 8  and  10,  York-street,  and  1  and  2, 

Triangle  Cottages,  freehold  .  826 

Camden-road  —  35,  Brecknock  -  road,  61  years, 

ground-rent  91 .  600 

By  J.  H.  Gbben  &  Son. 

Acton,  Bollo  Bridge-road  —  Devonshire  House, 

freehold  .  550 

Mill  Hill-road— Harptree  Yilla,  freehold .  445 

Shepherd’s  Bush— 9,  Ashchurch-grove,  78  years, 

ground-rent  1£ .  425 

By  Gbavbs  &  Son. 

Paddington — 68,  First  Avenue,  88  years,  ground- 

rent  41.  4e .  230 

By  Phillips,  Lea,  &.  Davies. 
Hackney-road,  Clsremont  Mews — A  block  of  free¬ 
hold  stabling .  250 

Bethnal-green— 9  to  15,  Providence-place,  long 

leasehold .  1,620 

Hackney— 69,  Clarence-road,  57  years,  ground-rent 

6 1 .  380 

Dalston— 54  and  50,  Brougham-road,  60  years, 

ground-rent  71 .  650 

By  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Brighton — 18,  Brunswiek-terrace,  freehold .  3,910 

July  7. 

By  Debbnham.  Tkwson,  &  Co. 

Putney — The  residence  called  ‘‘Putney  House,” 

and  2a.  lr.  Gp.,  freehold .  6,000 

By  Chinnock,  Galswobiuy,  &  Co. 

Old  Bond-street— An  improved  rent  of  200Z.  a  year, 

26  years  . 2,710 

Kingston-on-Thames — “Fern  Hill  Cottage,”  and 

7a.  lr.  lip.,  freehold  .  1,760 

By  Ybntou,  Bull,  &  Coopee. 

Barnsbury— 1,  Tvryford- street,  66  jears,  ground- 

rent  6 1 .  360 

Islington— Ground-rent,  14Z.  6s.  a  year,  term  47 

years .  125 

By  Hards,  Vaughan,  &  Jknkinson. 

Ashford — “  The  Eosorv,”  and  34  acres,  freehold  ...  660 

Farningham — Freehold  pasture  land,  7  acres .  380 

St.  Mary  Cray— “  Kemp  Cottage,"  with  grounds  ...  350 

Sydenham— 21,  26,  and  27,  West-terrace,  76  years, 

ground-rent  16 1 .  300 

By  Faebbboiheb,  Ellis,  Clabk,  &  Co. 

West  Kensington— 13,  Charleville-road,  96  years, 

ground-rent  18Z. .  1,390 

Strand— 32,  Essex-street,  freehold .  5,000 

Tottenham — The  freehold  residence,  Strathmore  ...  810 

1  to  8,  Tcttenham  terrace,  freehold  .  1,765 

Queen- street,  a  plot  of  freehold  land .  160 

Long  Button,  Hants— “  The  White  House”  Beer 

House,  and  2a.  3r.  24p .  410 

Ditchiugbam.  Norfolk- The  Manor  of  Parnow, 

with  its  Rights,  Ac .  180 

The  Manor  of  Hedenhara,  ditto  .  420 

July  8. 

By  Egginion  &  Son. 

Beading,  Berks— “'The  Whitley  Park  Estate,” 

85J  acres,  freehold .  71, COO 
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By  Rushwobth  &  Stevens. 
Grosvenor-square  —  14,  Daries-street,  14  years, 

ground-rent  100Z . . . 

By  Alfebd  Watson. 

Bpeldhurst,  Kent — The  lease  of  “  Speldhurst 

Lodge,”  term  39  years  . 

Lenny  &  Smith. 

Halesvrorth,  near  —  A  small  farm,  containing 

97a.  lr.  16p . 

By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  &  Cabsbll. 
Blackfriars— The  Bridge  Wharf  and  Timber  Yard 
Ground  rent  of  3001.  a  year,  reversion  in  49  years 
By  Dowsett  &  Woods. 

Hammersmith,  King-street  —  “  Guelph  House,” 

copyhold . 

6,  Pomona-place,  23  years,  ground-rent  61 . 

By  A.  &  A.  Field. 

Milo  End — 31,  33,  and  3.">,  Hunt-street,  freehold  ... 

4  and  5,  Hunt-place,  freehold  . 

1  and  2,  Cbarlotte-place . 

41,  Spital-street,  freehold  . 

Forest  Gate — 6,  Odesea-road,  freehold . 

J  cly  8. 

Bv  Dale  Sc  Son. 

Mile  End — 51  and  53,  Harford-street,  and  118, 

Skidmore-atreet,  22  years,  ground-rent  4 1 . 

65  and  67,  Harford-street,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  4i . . . . . . 

Leyton— Five  plots  of  freehold  land . 

Mile  End — 1  to  6,  Sampson’s-place,  73  years, 

ground-rent  181 . 

By  Dbiveb  &  Co. 

Guildford — Freehold  ground-rent  601.,  reversion  in 

73  years  . 

“The  Bowling  Green  ”  public  bouee,  freehold  ... 

18  to  61,  Quarry-street,  freehold... . 

10  to  14,  Castle-street,  freehold  . 

6,  Tun's  Gate,  freehold  . 

“The  Red  Lion  Inn,”  The  Sessions  House  and 

Theatre,  and  39$,  High-street . 

«0.  77,  78,  101,  102,  111,  122, and  162,  High-street, 

freehold  . 

“The  Castle  Inn,"  freehold . . 

8  and  9.  Swan-lane,  and  7,  Angel  gate,  freehold... 
Freehold  Workshop  and  Stabling  in  Quarry. 

atreet  . 

A  freehold  building  site  in  Qusrrv  street . 

Uraraley-  Freehold  enclosures  of  laud,  62a.  3r.  13p. 

Three  enclosures  of  land,  8a.  lr.  20p . 

_  Five  freehold  cottages  and  other  buildings  . 

Ewhurst  —  Downburst  and  Woodland  Farms, 

104a.  lr.  36p . 

Wonersh-  Freehold  houso  and  grounds  . 

Numerous  freehold  houses  and  cottages  . 

”  The  Lodge,”  with  three  cottages . 

Cranlcigh— Enclosure  of  freehold  land,  lfa.  2r.  19p. 

Dunsfold-  An  enclosure  of  land,  0a.  3r.  24p . 

8halford— An  enclosure  of  laud,  2a.  lr.  28p  . 

West  Claudon— An  enclosure  of  land,  0a.  3r.  10p.... 
July  9. 

By  Bbadbl  Sc  Co. 

Whitechapel— 28  and  30,  Leman-street,  freehold  ... 
26,  Leman-street,  and  1  and  2,  Duncan-street, 

freehold  . 

4  to  12,  Duncan-street,  freehold . 

31  and  36,  Great  Alie-stroet,  freehold,  and  1  and 

2,  Half  Moon-pnssage,  freehold  . 

By  H.  T.  Cbawtbb. 

Petersfield,  near—"  Steep  Farm,"  146a.  3r.  34p.  ... 

By  Nbwdon  &  Habding. 
Islington— 20,  Canonbury  Park  South,  50  years, 

ground-rent  51.  5s . 

By  Pbothebob  &  Mobbis. 

Tottenham— 1  and  2,  Leigh  Villas,  freehold  . 

By  E.  8timson. 

B niton — 20  and  24,  Winslade  -  road,  81  Years, 

ground-rent,  16Z . . . 

89,  Dslberg-road,  83  years,  ground-rent  61.  10s...’.’ 
Rotherhithe — 1,  Fawcett-road,  freehold 
Wandsworth,  Amerland-road— ”  Skirbeck  Villa  ” 

91  years,  ground-rent  61.  10s . . 

New  Cross — 6  and  8,  Knoyle-stroet,  76  years, 

ground-rent  10Z . 

22,  Pepys-road,  72  years,  ground-rent  10Z. ”!'.!!!!!'. 
By  D.  Young. 

Bruton— 10,  Brighton-terraee,  24  years,  ground- 
rent  4Z . 


By  C.  C.  &,  T.  Moobb. 

Poplar — 193,  195,  aud  289,  High-street,  copyhold  ... 

2  and  4,  Brnnswiek-street,  copyhold . 

By  Dbiveb  &  Co. 

Buckingham,  near  —  “  Leuborough  Farm.” 

84a.  2r.  29p.,  freehold . 

By  F. Stockbb. 

Dulwich,  Kxchango-buildings— Ground-rents  120Z. 

reversion  in  83  years  . 

Ground-rents  of  7S1Z.  4s.,  reversion  in  S3  years, 

in  67  lots . . 

9  to  14,  Exchange-buildings,  freehold  . 

July  10. 

By  Dbnnakt  &  Pobteb. 

Westminster— 18  and  18a,  New-street,  term  17 

years  and  8  years,  ground-rent  71.  and  9 Z . 

By  Baker  &  8ons; 

Lambeth—”  The  Cottage  Flint  Glass  Works,” 

copyhold . 

Bv  C.  W.  Millab. 

Holloway,  Prospect-road— Ground-rents  of  163Z.16s. 

reversion  in  96  years  . 

Lysander-grove— Ground-rent s  of  56Z.  l’is.’’  rever¬ 
sion  in  96  years . 


By  F.  Lewis  &  Co. 

8t.  George 's-in-East — 1  and  2,  Providence-street, 

34  years,  ground-rent  lbZ.  11s . 

83  to  38,  Providence-street,  31  years,  ground-rent 

18Z.  18s . .  . . .  . 

10  to  32,  Providence-street,  1  year,  ground-rent 

100Z . 

Improved  Ground-rent,  55 Z.  6s.  a  year,  term  34 
years . 
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Corrugated  Iron.— Messrs.  North  &  Son, 
of  London-road,  Southwark,  well  known  as  con¬ 
tractors  for  galvanised  corrugated  iron  roofing 
and  buildings,  have  secured  additional  premises 
and  land  in  St.  Bride-street,  Lndgate-circus. 


Jisttllantit. 


French  Honours  to  English  Architects. 

Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson,  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr.  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  have  been  elected  honorary  and 
corresponding  members  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes,  Paris. 

The  Towns  of  the  Kiviera  and  the  late 
Cholera  Epidemic. — The  Lancet,  in  a  special 
report  on  the  effects  produced  at  the  fashion¬ 
able  health  resorts  of  the  Riviera  by  the 
outbreak  of  cholera  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon, 
remarks  that  the  mortality  was  excep¬ 
tionally  low  during  the  epidemic  ;  yet  so 
many  persons  kept  away  that  a  large  number 
of  bankruptcies  resulted,  and  the  municipal 
receipts  were  considerably  reduced.  Thus 
it  unfortunately  happened  that,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  strongest  desire  was  mani¬ 
fested  to  undertake  sanitary  improvements, 
there  was  a  total  lack  of  means  to  carry  them 
out.  At  Monaco,  only  the  dread  of  cholera 
failed  to  keep  away  the  visitors  who  crowded 
to  the  casino.  But  as  there  is  no  poor  or  indi¬ 
gent  population  at  Monaco,  and  as  the  princi¬ 
pality  is  at  once  the  cleanest,  the  most  orderly, 
and  prosperous  station  on  the  whole  Riviera,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  cholera  failed  to  im¬ 
plant  ibself  on  this  favoured  spot.  The  fact 
that  the  population  of  Hyferes  did  not  suffer, 
though  they  harboured  more  than  a  thousand 
refugees  from  Toulon,  was  far  more  re¬ 
markable.  The  report  describes  the  energetic 
measures  taken  by  the  municipal  authorities,  the 
vigorous  disinfection  practised,  and  the  great 
improvement  in  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness 
throughout  the  town.  In  spite  of  financial 
depression,  a  loan  will  be  contracted  to 
build  sewers  and  make  other  sanitary  ameliora¬ 
tions.  At  Nice  200  automatic  flushing-tanks 
are  to  be  added  to  the  existing  Bowers.  At 
Cannes  a  successful  experiment  of  water-  | 
drainage  has  been  made  in  the  Yallon  Provencal 
district.  In  the  old  town  of  Monaco  a  new 
sewer  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  at 
Mentone  jetties  are  in  course  of  construction 
to  carry  the  sewage  sixty  mitres  out  into  the 


Vermont  (U.S.A.). — A  proposal  to  place  a 
series  of  commemorative  windows  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Chapel  of  Vermont,  United  States,  has 
recently  been  inaugurated  by  the  completion 
of  two  large  windows,  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  James  Ballantine  &  Son,  Edinburgh. 
One  window  is  a  memorial  of  the  late  George 
Wyllys  Benedict,  who  was  professor  from  1825 
to  1847.  The  other  window  commemorates 
Professor  James  Marsh,  late  president  of  the 
University.  The  next  window  of  the  series  is 
proposed  to  be  dedicated  in  memory  of  Professor 
Joseph  Torroy.  Messrs.  Ballantine  have  also  in 
hand  the  central  window  for  another  University 
Chapel  at  Dartmouth,  U.S.  The  design  of 
“  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness”  is  chosen,  in  reference  to  the  missionary 
zeal  of  Wheelock,  the  first  President  of  the 
College,  1769-1779,  to  whose  memory  the 
window  will  be  inscribed. 

Convalescent  Home  at  Swanley  (Kent). 
A  now  Convalescent  Home,  with  chapel  adjoin¬ 
ing,  has  recently  been  erected  at  Swanley,  in 
connexion  with  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
London,  and  was  opened  on  Monday  last,  by 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  buildings  have  an  effective 
appearance,  and  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  16,OOOZ.,  by  Messrs.  Naylar  &  Son, 
of  Rochester,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  I’ Anson  &  Son, 
architects,  of  Lawrence  Pountney-lane,  London. 

Constantinople  Land  and  Building  Com¬ 
pany. — The  directors  of  the  Constantinople 
Land  and  Building  Company,  Limited,  on  the 
11th  of  this  month  ratified  the  contract  made 
between  their  manager  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  German 
embassy  buildings  at  Therapia,  on  the  Bosphorus. 
The  land  is  a  present  from  the  Sultan  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  engineer  of  the 
company,  M.  Cuigria,  is  a  Frenchman. 

The  Societe  Francaise  des  Asphaltes  v. 
Farrell. — In  this  action  for  libel,  brought 
against  Mr.  Farrell  (secretary  and  manager  of 
Claridge’s  Asphalte  Company),  the  verdict  was 
given  for  the  defendant  without  the  jury 
quitting  the  box.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  which 
appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  trade  rivalry. 
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American  Competition  with.  Engl’:; 
for  Engineering  Work. — In  Messrs.  Mall 5 
son  &  Grant’s  Engineering  Trades’  Reportijj 
the  past  half  year,  just  issued,  it  is  stated  ill 
bridge-builders  and  makers  of  structural  i  J 
work  have  been  fairly  well  employed  duringa 
last  six  months,  but  at  prices  unprecedented 
low.  The  cheapness  of  iron  and  steel,  andin 
development  of  labour-saving  machinery,  h ,, 
together,  brought  down  the  cost  of  productJj 
the  advantage  going  entirely  to  the  purchala 
who  has  benefited  also  by  the  keen  competin 
among  manufacturers.  In  India,  the  externa 
of  strategic  lines  in  the  north-west  causolj 
regular  demand  for  bridges,  which  mayoi 
expected  to  continue  for  some  time,  and  tl; 
have  been  considerable  purchases  on  somia 
the  private  Indian  lines  for  spans  up  to  200  i 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  bridges  e|j 
other  structures  from  the  Australian  Coloxtij 
where  the  growing  expenditure  on  railways  iU 
other  public  works  not  only  gives  prefi|j 
employment  to  manufacturers  at  home,  a 
creates  a  future  need  for  renewals  and  exit] 
sions.  Competitive  tenders  for  an  import  (J 
bridge  3,000  ft.  long,  for  an  estuary  n 
Sydney,  have  just  been  sent  in  from  EngJ 
and  American  manufacturers.  It  has  lij 
been  known  to  English  engineers,  and  Id 
opinion  is  now  being  rapidly  adopted  in  ( 
United  States,  that  the  light  aud  cheap  Amerij] 
bridges,  with  pin  connexions,  are  neither  stsl 
nor  permanent  enough  to  justify  their  use,  t(j 
at  present  there  are  political  influences  in  I  ji 
South  Wales  which  favour  greatly  the  impoja 
tion  of  railway  material  from  the  Unfl 
States. 

“The  International  College,”  Finchlt 
road. — On  Wednesday  the  Marquis  of  Lo.! 
opened  the  International  College,  Finch}® 
road,  Hampstead,  of  which  Mr.  James  Haysntt 
is  principal.  This  college  has  been  built  asd. 
auxiliary  to  the  Anglo-French  College,  Burgif 
Park,  Finchley-road,  and  will  accommodn 
about  100  boarders,  as  well  as  an  addition 
100  day  scholars.  The  building  is  lofty,  J 
exterior  being  of  red  brick  relieved  by  wt” 
stone,  and  is  situated  in  the  Finchley-road,  cliii 
to  the  Metropolitan,  Midland,  and  North  Lontail 
Railway  Stations.  The  style  is  Gothic,  frer: 
treated.  There  are  four  floors,  crowned  b;h 
tower,  in  which  there  is  an  astronomical  obserea 
tory.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  devotee# 
living  rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  board® 
and  masters.  On  the  ground-floor  there  el 
several  class-rooms  and  a  large  hall,  capablei 
seating  800  persons,  with  open  pitch-pine  rc: 
The  basement  comprises  a  dining-hall,  lad 
covered  playground  90  ft.  by  45  ft.,  t 
domestic  offices.  There  is  also  a  large  op 
playground  and  a  bathroom.  The  architect 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  and  the  builders  W’ 
Messrs.  Aldridge  &  Jenvey,  Mr.  J.  Stunt  beo 
their  foreman  in  charge.  The  gas  and  inten 
fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Keeling,  Teale,  &  Co. 

Alterations  in  Amounts  of  Tendersr 
A  correspondent  writes  to  complain  tl 
although  his  tender  for  a  particular  job  was  is1 
lowest  Bent  in,  the  builder  who  put  in  the  n< ; 
lowest  tender  obtained  the  contract  by  unco 
taking  to  do  the  work  for  a  less  amount  thl! 
that  of  the  lowest  tender.  This  is  oomplaini 
of  as  “a  most  unfair  transaction,”  which  it xi 
questionably  is. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 1- 

fourtk  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Cl(; 
was  held  at  the  Rooms,  Cook-street,  on  t 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  Edmund  Rathbone  in  the  chsl 
There  was  a  fair  attendance  to  hear  the  pap; 
by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  McGovern  (visitor) 

“  Valuations.”  Messrs.  J.  Nicholson,  J.  S.  5 
Mercer,  the  Chairman,  and  others,  joined  in  h 
discussion  which  ensued. 

The  Victoria  Hotel,  Manchester,  v 
opened  on  the  6th  inst.  It  has  cost  120,000' 
and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  a 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Williil 
Dawes,  architect,  Manchester.  We  are  coc 
polled  to  hold  over  further  particulars  of  t 
building  until  next  week. 

Saunders  v.  Pawley. — In  reference  to  tl 
case,  which  was  briefly  reported  and  comment! 
upon  in  our  last,  we  understand  that  notice: 
appeal  has  been  entered  to  set  aside  the  verdi 
on  five  distinct  grounds. 

The  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Societi 
will  make  a  visit  to  Peterborough  Cathedra 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweetirt 
M.A.,  this  Saturday,  the  18th  inst.  Train  fra 
King’B-cross  at  10.10  a.m. 
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ll  Registry  and  Exhibition  of  Archi- 
::tnral  Appliances  and  Inventions. 

der  tbe  title  of  “  The  Permanent  Exhibition, 
feistry,  and  Agency  of  Approved  Architec- 
la-1  Appliances  and  Inventions,”  an  instifcu- 
n  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  the  building 
dca  was  opened  on  Saturday  last,  at  10, 
ter  -  street,  Portman  -  square,  under  the 
nagement  of  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Phillips,  with 
3  admission.  A  small  rent  is  charged  for 
Ice  to  exhibitors,  and  the  institution  realises 
percentage  commission  on  all  orders  taken 
pugh  its  agency.  A  very  ingenious 
'inet  has  been  placed  in  it  as  a  repertory 
I  circulars  and  details  of  all  kinds  of 
Iliances,  arranged  in  sections  for  materials, 
Iiing,  roofing,  decorating,  drainage,  and  all 
rer  departments  of  building  operations,  to 
ich  architects  or  property  owners  may  pos 
|y  refer  with  marked  advantage  in  making 
•ice  of  materials  or  accessories  for  dwellings, 

I  designing  residences,  or  for  comforts  and 
pnoies  during  occupation.  We  may  take 
opportunity  of  saying  more  about  the  under¬ 
ling  on  a  future  occasion, 
tiocal  Government  Board  Inquiry  at 
l.svrick. — Major  Tullocb,  one  of  the  Local 
eminent  Board’s  inspectors,  held  an  inquiry 
jfiuswick  on  Wednesday  last  as  to  an  applica- 
of  the  Chiswick  Local  Board  for  sanction 
(  loan  of  4,910i.  for  private  street  improve¬ 
rs  at  Bedford  Park.  Some  important  points 
|e  raised.  The  clerk  stated  that,  although 
y  were  now  only  making  application  for 
iition  of  the  loan,  the  works  in  question  had 
ti  completed,  and  3,900Z.  had  already  been 
!  to  the  contractor  out  of  the  general  dis- 
t-rate  fund,  since  the  audit  took  place  in 
ich  last.  The  inspector  cautioned  the  Board 
1  if  they  proposed  to  seek  sanction  for  a 
;,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  spend  the 
'.ey  out  of  the  rates  on  the  works  before 
i  sanction  was  obtained,  and  the  audit  took 
le  in  the  interval,  the  transaction  was  a 
ed  book,  and  the  members  of  the  Board 
ht  find  themselves  in  difficulties  if  the 
ption  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was, 
:>Dgh  any  cause,  refused  to  the  borrowing  of 
I  money.  It  was  stated  that  the  Board 
i  resolved  to  give  the  owners  five  years 
tin  which  to  pay  the  money ;  and  to  ask 
rtion  for  the  loan  to  extend  over  five  years ; 
jthat  that  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the 
rd  making  the  application  to  the  Local 
temment  Board.  Ratepayers  present  strongly 
cted  to  the  Board’s  insisting  that  all  foot- 
!is  of  new  streets  should  be  tar-paved.  The 
informed  the  Inspector  that  the  Board 
seen  the  insufficiency  of  tar-paving  as  it 
been  put  down  in  Chiswick ;  and  had  ro- 
3d  to  require  York  stone  to  be  laid  on  all 
ite  streets.  The  Inspector  said  he  would 
report  in  reference  to  the  loan  until  he  saw 
tarred  footpaths  completed,  which,  it  was 
sd,  they  would  be  a  fortnight  hence,  at 
bh  time  he  would  inspect  the  paths. 


RICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ada  .. 


yellow.. 

JDantsir  . 

Petersburg 
loot,  Riga 


£.  a.  d. 

. ton  0  10  0 

. load  12  10  0 

...ft.  cube 


£.  a. 
7  10 
15  10 


...load  3  0  0  6  0  0 

3  0  0  4  19  0 


0  0  0  7  0  0 
3  0  0  4  0  0 


thorn  5  0  0  6  0  0 

.  5  0  0  7  0  0 

..  log  3  0  0  4  10  0 


Petersburg,  1st  ycl . 

2nd  „  . 

white  . 

pt . 

ite  8ea  . . 

da,  Pine  1st  . 

„  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  Ac . 

„  Spruce  1st  . 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

Brunswick,  Ac . 

s,  all  kinds . 


8  0 
6  10  0 
7  0  0 


7  10 

8  10 
17  0 

9  15 


7  0  0  11  0  0 
7  0  0  17  0  0 


8  10  0 
18  0  0 
12  0  0 


19  0  0 
32  10  0 
18  10  0 
10  10  0 
12  0  0 

0  10  0  8  0  0 

5  0  0  7  19  0 

4  0  0  13  0  0 


nd  . . 

>r  qualities  . 

Cuba  . 

doras,  Ac . 

l.ralian  . 

an_v?  Cuba  ...  . 
Jomingo  cargo  a 
ican  ,, 

BBS  ,, 

duras 


...foot  0  0  3i 


0  0  6  0  0  7J 

0  0  6£  0  0  71 

0  0  4  0  0  5 

0  0  4*  O  o  r) 

0  0  3;  0  0  ti 


TIMBER  {continued) .  £. 

Rose,  Rio  . ton  7 

Bahia .  7 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . ft.  0 

Porto  Rico  .  0 

Walnut,  Italian . 0 

METALS. 

COPPER  — 

British  eke.  and  ingt. 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Australian,  tine  cash . 

Chili,  bars  . . 

Iao.v  — Pig  in  Scotland  .....’..  ....ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  Londou  . 

Sheets,  tingle,  in  London . 

Hoops  . 

Nail  rods  ,,  . ’ 

Yellow  Metal . lb. 

Lead  -Pig,  Spani-h . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

Spbi.tkk— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  13  1 

Ordinary  brands  .  13 


0  0  17  0  0 


0  4  0  0  6 


ton  47  10  0  48  10  0 

.  48  10  0  49  0  0 

.  65  10  0  66  0  0 

.  62  10  0  63  0  0 

.  64  10  0  66  0  0 

.  44  0  0  4t  10  0 

ton  2  0  9  0  0  0 

.  5  0  0  5  7  6 

.  4  12  6  4  17  6 

.  6  0  0  7  0  0 

.  7  10  0  9  0  0 

.  7  0  0  8  0  0 

.  6  0  0  7  0  0 

.lb.  0  0  4|  0  0  42 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  12  10  0  0  0  0 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Tin — 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  ingots . 

Tinplates— 

IC  coke  . 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal . 

XX  ditt )  . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Coroanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

llapeseed,  English  pale  .. 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

,,  Refined  ... 
Tcbpbntinb— 

American,  in  cks . 

Tab  Stockholm . 

Archangel . . 


£.  b.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

.  96  15  0  97  6  0 

.  90  15  0  97  6  O 

.  97  0  0  0  0  0 

...box  14  0  0  16  6  0 

. .  21  0  0  25  0  0 

.  17  0  0  20  0  O 

.  26  0  6  27  0  0 


...  ton  22  0  0  22  10  0 

.  32  10  0  33  0  O 

.  27  10  0  0  0  O 

.  26  10  0  0  0  0 

.  3)  0  0  0  0  0 

.  26  10  0  0  0  0 

.  25  10  0  26  0  O 

.  24  0  0  0  0  0 

.  21  10  0  23  10  0 

.  25  0  0  45  0  0 

.  7  0  0  10  0  0 

. .  8  0  0  15  0  O 

...cwt.  19  0  19  3 

...brl.  12  0  12  6 

.  0  14  0  0  14  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Sewage  Work9  . 

Alterations  to  Closets,  Ac., 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Ironwork  . 


Repairs,  and 


School  Buildings,  &c.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  .... 

Drainage,  Ac.,  and  T.aving.out  of  Cemetery.. 

Sewage  Works  Extension  . . 

New  Post-Office,  Halifax . . . 

Repairs  to  Oalc  Fencing  . 

Public  Mortuary,  Ebury  Bridge  . 

Formation  of  Roadway  . 

K orbing,  Tar- Paving,  Metalling,  Ac.,  Work 
Making  up  Roadway,  Paving  Ac.,  Footways 

Sinking,  Ac.,  of  a  Well . 

Yorkshire  Paving  Stone  . 

Hot- water  Tank . 

Blue  Guernsey  Granite  . 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Infirmary  . 

New  Botler  Drainago  . . . 

Vestry  Hall  Buildings . . 

Br.ck  Sower  and  other  Works  . 

Pipe  Sewers,  Manholes,  Ac . 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Workhouse  . 

Church,  Longridgo,  near  Preston  . 


By  whom  required. 


Colne  and  Marsden  L.  IS. 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Hackney  Board  of  Wks 

Vestry,  St.  Martin’s-in- 

the-Fields  . 

E.  Angliun,  Ac..  School 
Company,  Limited 
Cheshunt  Burial  Board 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  .. 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
St.  George's  (Hanover- 

square)  Vestry  . 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Willesden  Local  Board 

Hastings  R.  S.  A . 

Richmnd  (Surrey)  U.S.A 

West  Ham  Union  . 

Romford  Local  Board... 

Dnrtford  Union  . 

Orford  Local  Board  ... 

Chelsea  Vestry . 

Willesden  Local  Board 
do. 

Bromley  (Kent)  Union 
The  Committee . 


Architect,  Surveyor,  0 
Engineer. 


Official  . 

J.  Lovegrove . 

C.  J.  Fergusson  . 


Official 


W.  Kado . 

Official  . 

—  I)e  Pape  . 

Official  . 

A.  A  C.  Harston  .... 

Official  . . 

—  Do  Pope  . 

Official  . 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 
Jeffrey  A  Skiller  .... 
Official  . 

do. 

do. 

Ed.  Hide  . 

W.  H.  White  . 

J.  M.  Brydon  . 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 


do. 


J.  Ladds.. 

Longworth  A  Gardnei 


July  21st 
July  22nd 
do. 


July  25th 
do. 

July  27th 


August  4th 
August  6th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Balary. 

Applications 
|  to  be  in. 

Pago. 

Surveyor  . 

The  Grocers'  Co . 

xviii 

TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  College  at  Canterbury. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.1M.B.A.,  architect.  Quantities  by 
H.  Lovegrove.  26,  Budge-row-.— 

Martin,  Wells.  A  Co . £9,099  0  0 


Foster  &  Dicksee  .. 

G.  A  J.  Green  . 

Shrubsule  . 

McCormi  ck  . 

Bull  A  Sons  . 

Denne  A  Son  . 

Wallis  A  Clements  .... 
James  Smith  A  Sons  . 

Paramor  A  Son . 

T.  Denno . 

Allen  A  Sons . 

Judges . . . 

Martin . 

Forwalk  . 


9,935  0 
9,895  0 
9,897  0 
9,414  0 
9,379  0 
9,273  0 
9,197  0 
9,18)  0 
9,143  0 
9,100  0  ' 
8,633  0 
8,630  0  1 
7,890  0  ' 


For  the  erection  of  business  premises,  Goswell-road. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : — 

Barton  . . £1,690  0  0 

Lister  .  1,640  0  0 

Hadman  A  Worsley .  1,394  0  0 

Shentoti  .  1,353  0  0 

Feary  .  1,300  0  0 

For  the  erection  of  business  premises,  Hampstead-road. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Heelis  and  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove: — 

Scurrah  . £5,949  0  0 

Clarke  A  Mannooch . 6,663  0  0 

Anlev  .  4,960  0  0 

8hcplierd .  4,834  0  0 

Tarrant  A  Son  .  4,850  0  0 

Goed.... .  4,725  0  0 

Smith  A  Son  .  4,600  0  0 

Scrivener .  4,579  0  O 

Gibbons  .  4,195  0  0 

Ax  ford .  4,435  0  0 

G.  A  J.  Green  .  4,3)0  0  0 


For  the_  erection  of  a  pair  of  villa  residences  at  West 
Mailing,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Henry  Hoad  : — 

W.  Yeomans,  East  Mailing . £412  10  0 

G.  Hodges,  West  Mailing  '  .  375  0  0 

Bishop  B:o\,  Birliiv.-  .  33)  1)  0 

*  Ace.  pted  vv  lb  reductions. 


For  internal  cleansing,  distempering,  and  other  works  afe 
the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Bromley,  Middlesex, 
for  the  managers.  Messrs.  A.  A  C.  Har6ton.  architects, 
15,  Lendenball-streot.  Quantities  not  supplied  : 


W.  G.  Lilley 

Vigor  A  Co . 

W.  Gibben . 

A.  W.  Derby . 

K.  Proctor . 

W.  Wythe,  17,  Brownlow  -  street, 
Dalston  (accepted) . 


£357  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  six  girls’  houses  and  other  works  in 
connexion  therewith  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Schools  at 
Loytonstone,  for  the  Guardians  of  Bethnal  Green.  Messrs. 
A.  A  C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall  -  street. 
Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Hudman  A  Worsley  . £13,764  3  8 

C.  H.  Stewart  .  13.183  0  0 

England  A  Thompson  .  11,839  0  0 

C.  Proctor  .  11,8)0  0  0 

J.Garrud .  11,759  0  0 

Ward  A  Lamble .  11,656  0  0 

W.  Martin  .  11,638  0  0 

Thomerson  A  Son  . 11,490  0  0 

G.  Dobson .  11,420  0  0 

J.  Holland .  11,371  0  0 

Gregar  .  11,337  0  0 

J.  H.  Johnson .  11,180  0  0 

Kirk  Bros .  10,689  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd,  192,  llackney- 

road  * .  10,495  0  0 

8cott,  Walthamstow .  10,013  0  0 

Winhley  .  9,100  0  0 

•  Accepted. 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Olden  Lodge,  Clifton 
College.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Ball  A  Westlake . £931  0  0 

W.  C.  Pugaley .  777  0  0 

W.  H.  Cowlin  A  Son  .  733  0  0 

Eastabrook  A  Sons .  724  0  0 

Walters  A  Son  .  690  0  0 

J.  Perrott  .  688  0  0 

E.  Clark .  685  0  n 

I!.  W:  ib  3  A  S.  111  .  to6  0  0 

J.  Wiikiau  (bc.eplcd)  .  «3 >  0  O 
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For  now  church  of  St.  Dunstan,  at  Earle-road,  Edge  Hill, 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Hugh  Roumieu  Gough,  architect,  Carlton- 
chambers,  Regent-street.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gough, 
6,  Whitehall.  S.W.  :  — 

J.  Bull  &  Son  . £10,250  0  0 

E.  Gabbutt  .  10,145  0  0 

8.  Belham .  9,527  0  0 

J.  Lister  .  9,458  0  0 

Tbos.  Wontner  Smith  A  Son  .........  9,400  0  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  27,  Upper  Berk’.oy- 
— *  *'  "  T  ” -  ’*■  No 


street,  for  Mr.  D.  Johnston.  Mr.  H.  Pope,  architect, 
quantities  : — 

Chapter  . £1,666  0  0 

Rhodes .  1,221  0  0 

Goddau  .  1,200  0  0 

Harris  .  1,193  0  0 

Henwood  1,175  0  0 

A.  G.  Bolding  .  1,107  0  0 

Goodwin . 1,042  0  0 


For  rebuilding  No.  112,  H'gh-stroet,  Marylebone,  for 
Mr.  T.  W.  Byatt.  Messrs.  Hudson,  Son,  &  Booth,  archi¬ 
tects.  Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Morter . £3,598  0  0 

Nixon  .  2.582  0  0 

Thomerson  &  Sou  .  2.50 )  0  0 

F.  Higgs  .  3,55)  0  0 

Greenwood  .  2,4.37  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co  .  2,486  0  0 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co .  2,394  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  school  and  class-rooms,  out-offices, 
Ac.  on  land  adjoining  St.  Paul's  Church,  Fcleshill, 
Warwickshire,  for  the  St.  Paul's  8chool  Building 
Committee.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Chattaway,  architect, 
Coventry : — 

8.  Mayo,  Coventry  . £616  0  0 

J.  Makepeace,  Coventry  .  545  0  0 

G.  Punshon,  Coventry  .  520  0  0 

C.  Haywood,  jnn.,  Caveotry  .  485  0  0 

A.  Waters,  Coventry  .  449  0  0 

R.  W'oottom  Coventry  . 43)  0  0 

J.  Kelley,  Foleshill  .  Ill  15  0 

A.  Karuile,  Foleshill  (accepted)  .  4"6  14  6 

6.  Wright,  Foleshill  . .  406  10  0 


For  the  re-building  of  Nos.  38  and  39,  Chalk  Fa-m  road. 
N.W.  Messrs.  Alexander  Sl  Gibs-m,  architects,  9,  G real 
-James  -  street,  Bedford  -  row.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H. 
Burton  : — 

Manley  . £3,387  0  0 

Smith  .  3.310  0  0 

Patman  Jt  Fothoringhain  .  3.173  0  0 

Beale  .  2.999  0  0 

T.  L.  Green  .  2.859  0  0 

Gregory  A  Bence  .  2,835  0  0 


Accepted  for  erection  of  premises,  Oxford  9treet,  for 
Messrs.  H.  T.  Halt  A  Son,  veterinary  surgeons.  Mr.  11. 
M.  Newlyn,  architect: — 

Miller  A  Brown,  London  and  Greenock  ..  £8,330  0  0 


For  works  to  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Henry 
Clarke.  Mr.  Peebles,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner:— 

Repairs.  Additions. 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  £72 )  0  0  ...  £1,190  0  0 

Benatead  A  Sons .  611  0  0  ...  1,298  0  0 

Simpson  A  Sons .  659  0  0  ...  1,229  0  0 

Killby  A  Gayford  .  698  0  0  ...  1,140  0  0 

McCormick  A  Sons  .  628  0  0  ...  1,043  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  a  villa  at  Claygate  Park,  for  Mr.  J 
5’arncll.  Mr.  Walter  J.  N.  Tomlinson,  architect,  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr 


H.  C.  Leete  : — 

G.  Roberts,  Croydon  (too  lat»)  . £1,112  0  0 

Staines  A  Son,  61,  Great  Eastern- 

H.  Ingram,  Woking  .  ),C90  o  0 

Babies  Bros  ,  ^urbiton-hill  .  j  077  0  0 

J.  Saunders.  New  Malden  .  1  037  0  0 

Woolgar  A  Son,  Horsbaui  .  l’nis  o  0 

P.  Peters,  Horsham  . ’’’  i’otO  0  0 

T.  Barton,  We-t  Croydon  .  ’esn  o  0 

*J-  Wheatley  A  Sons,  East  Moulsey  ..  985  0  0 

44  .  Martin,  4\'illesden  •  green  (too 

latej  979  0  0 

.Leslie  A  Knight,  Kensington  .  967  0  0 

A.  H.  Harris,  Sutton . 872  10  0 

C.  P.  Mills,  Stoke  Newington  .  854  0  0 


For  two  pairs  of  villa  residences,  Snarosbrook,  Essex,  for 
Mr.  J.  lilt.  Messrs.  Gordon  A  Lowther,  architects  :— 
Burton.  4\'althamstow..  £2  199  0  0 

Hack.  Poplar  (one  pair)  . .  2]  144  0  0 

H.  Dye,  Old-street  .  2  14)  0  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  “Higbfield,”  Mu9well 
Hill,  for  Mr.  4V.  Comyns.  Messrs.  Leete  A  Hawley, 
architects,  surveyors: — 

J.  Shoolbred  A  Co . £1,897  0  0  ! 

Patman  A  Kothe.ingham  .  1,277  0  0 

Mills  .  890  0  0 

A.  H.  Se  nes  A  Son  *  435  0  0  ! 

•  4Vithdrawn. 


Erratum. — 44re  aro  asked  to  stnte  that  the  tenders  for 
painting  and  repairs  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
column  of  p.  78  of  last  week's  Builder,  were  not  for  the 
Workhouse  at  Homerton,  but  for  the  Infirmary  at.  Bow. 
We  are  further  asked  to  mention  I  hat  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
F.  A  F.  J.  Wood  was  aocepted.  We  printed  the  list  as  it 
was  received. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.  P.- 


4  H.-C.  P.— W.  F.  P.— C.  H.  P.— A.  &  H.  (we  should 
ratuvr  imnK  it  must  have  tieeu  published  already).— E.  K.  (thauks  ; 

lUlieil  Professor  Corlleld's  paper  in  full  last  week).— J.  E.  H  —  J.  T.  P. 
—A.  B.— J.  C.  W .— A.  K.  8.  (should  send  amount —J.  M.  H.— 
F.  W.— B.  4  3.— C.  W.  D.— C.  It.  (thanks).— 3.  J.  M.— T.  W.  H. 
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PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


THB  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XI 
to  June,  1566)  were  given,  as  a  bupple: 
Number  of  July  11th. 

COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  grat 


uary 


personal 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a  JIonth'3  Numbers, 


.ch  ;  also 


Ive  Shillin 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

situation b  vacant,  partnerships,  apprenticeships, 

TKADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  Hues  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Oe.  6iL 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  8ales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnea  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  .  In.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  muff  uof  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  Ln  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  PoBt-offlce,  Coven t-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
bofore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  4c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


RPECTAT,  — • ALTERATIONS  ln  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  onWEDNES- 


PEESON8  Advertising  In  "The  Builder, "may have  KepUetad dretsed 
to  the  Office.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
lent,  together  with  sufllcient  stamps  to 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THB  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  26s.  per  annum.  To 
IudU,  China.  Ceylon.  4s.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittances  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher,  No.  46.  Catherine- 
street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Si  one. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dow-I : 

Ooraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited: 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [A?  1 


Bath  Stone. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALLM 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [A PI 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


TnE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  these  quau  «i 
is  known  as  the  “WeaiL 
Beds,’’  and  is  of  a  , 
cryttalline  nature,  and  a 
rioubtedly  one  of  the  it 
durable  stones  in  England™ 
Is  of  the  same  crysia-'1 
nature  as  the  Chelyneh  St: 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  ri 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  vd 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  cam 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  .  J 
Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  CHABLES  TRASK  &  SOI 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somenfl 
London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS!. 

1G,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ahj 


- 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  ,ij 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Own  era,  ^ 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  -  under  -  HP 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Ar4|j 


Ham  Hill  Stone !  Ham  Hill  Stone  si 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wc-u 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quail 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  EstabuM 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Albh 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Ac\| 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lii 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, el 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mater?) 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warekoJ 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Aril 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  ) 
White  Asplialtes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [AjA| 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  5 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS,  , 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London.  . 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  o 
necting  Business  Premises. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  & 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions: 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance! 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze, 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  &  CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers 

11.  BILLITER  SQUARE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  Growth  of  Brighton. 

tlie  many  thousand 
persons  who  annu¬ 
ally  visit  what  may 
be  called  the  metro¬ 
politan  watering  - 
place,  few,  if  ever 
they  give  the  matter 
a  thought,  are  aware 
that  Brighton,  not¬ 
withstanding  its 
I  rather  garish  and  modern  air,  can  lay  claim 
to  a  very  respectable  antiquarian  parentage, 
t  though  its  earlier  existence  was  passed  under 
i  another  name.  St.  Brightelm,  a  somewhat 
hazy  Saxon  bishop,  was  the  first  -  known 
s  resident  during  the  Heptarchy,  and  gave  it 
i  the  appellation  of  Brightelmstun,  by  which 
it  was  known  in  Domesday  Book.  Nor 
i  was  it  the  only  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
i  which  retains  the  basis  of  its  original  name  at 
)  the  present  time,  for  we  have,  amongst  other 
i  examples,  that  of  Hov,  or  Hove,  Preste-tun  or 

I  Preston,  and  Wordinges  or  Worthing.  After 
Brightelm’s  death  in  battle  (he  was  a  fighting 
bishop),  the  place  fell  successively  into  the 
:  hands  of  the  great  Earl  Godwin,  his  son 
:  Harold,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  with 
i  his  usual  liberality,  presented  it  to  William, 

•  Lord  of  Warrenne,  in  Normandy.  Another 
link  of  nomenclature  that  binds  ancient  to 
f  modern  Brighton  is  to  be  found  in  the  Steine, 
which,  under  its  former  name  of  Stane,  seems 
to  mark  the  site  of  a  Homan  castram,  and 
from  the  places  in  its  vicinity  and  to  the  north, 
such  as  Stanedean  and  Stanmere,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  one  of  the  Roman  vicinal  roads 
Iran  in  that  direction  to  join  the  Stane-street 
I  between  London  and  Regnum  (Chichester). 
In  Edward  I.’s  reign,  Brighton’s  importance 
was  recognised  by  having  a  constable  appointed 
all  to  itself,  and  it  was  time  that  somebody  was 
told  off  to  take  care  of  it,  for  the  inroads  of 
the  sea  were  such  that  the  town  was  gradually 
being  eaten  away.  Between  1260  and  1340 
upwards  of  forty  acres  disappeared,  and  this  was 
repeated  in  1665,  when  twenty-two  copyholds 
were  washed  away,  and  again  in  1703  and 
1705,  when  the  capstans  and  stake-places  (for 
fishing)  were  destroyed,  together  with  113 
tenements,  until  at  last  all  the  town  under  the 
cliff  was  entirely  gone.  The  whole  of  the 
coast  suffered  alike,  Hove  losing  150  acres, 
Aldrington  40  acres,  and  Portslade  60  acres. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Brighton  consisted 
of  seven  streets  and  as  many  lanes,  but  the 
most  spacious  of  them,  known  as  South- 
street,  fell  a  prey  to  the  ocean,  and  as  lately  as 
1710  the  sea  spread  over  what  is  now  Brill’s 
baths,  and  flowed  back  through  Pool  Valley, 
i  About  350  yards  from  Brill’s  there  stood  a  house 


belonging  to  a  man  named  Male,  who  utilised 
the  ground  all  around  for  rope-walks,  while 
flax  was  grown  over  what  is  now  Brunswick 
square  and  terrace.  In  course  of  time  it  dawned 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  fishing  town, 
that  if  they  wished  to  preserve  it  at  all,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
distance  ;  and  at  length  attempts  were  made, 
more  or  less  successfully,  by  appeals  to  private 
benevolence,  to  bank  out  the  sea,  which  even¬ 
tually  culminated  in  the  extensive  system  of 
groynes,  by  which,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
Brighton  is  rendered  secure.  The  old  groyne 
opposite  the  Junction  -  road  cost  upwards  of 
5,000Z.,  but  the  groynes  of  later  day3  have 
been  much  more  costly  affairs.  The  one  under 
the  East  Cliff,  opposite  Paston-place,*  was  built 
of  concrete  at  an  expenditure  of  10, 350Z.,  though 
it  serves  also  the  purpose  of  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  little  pier  and  promenade,  and  is  a 
decided  acquisition  to  that  end  of  the  town. 
The  gain  of  land  has  been  undoubted  since  the 
timber  groynes  were  done  away  with.  A  large 
shingle  bed  has  accumulated  between  the  East 
Cliff  groyne  and  the  Chain  Pier, — the  King’s- 
read  was  enabled  to  be  doubled  in  width,  and 
the  Aquarium  to  be  built  on  land  that  was 
formerly  water.  The  work  of  protection 
appears  to  he  tolerably  constant,  for  a  new 
groyne  is  now  being  built  opposite  East-street 
at  an  expense  of  10,000Z.,  while  all  along  the 
Hove  front  a  fresh  sea-wall  has  been  made  to 
repair  the  damages  of  a  winter  or  two  ago. 

A  great  feature,  indeed,  in  the  life  of 
Brighton  is  the  ornamentation  of  the  sea 
front,  which  is  certainly  the  most  unique  of 
any  watering-place  in  the  world.  The  ugly- 
looking  old  Chain  Pier,  which  was  opened  in 
1822  at  a  cost  of  30,000Z.,  for  many  years  posed 
as  one  of  the  most  hold  and  elaborate  under¬ 
takings  of  the  day, — as,  indeed,  it  was  until  it 
was  quite  put  into  the  shade  by  the  West 
Pier  in  1863,  with  all  its  paraphernalia  of 
bazaars  and  kiosks.  By  the  time  that  Brighton 
extends  to  Portslade  (and  it  is  not  far  off) 
another  pier  will  be  required,  which  will, 
perhaps,  dwarf  the  last  one  both  in  length  and 
attractions.  From  the  West  Pier  nearly  to  the 
end  of  Hove,  enclosures  have  been  constructed 
with  great  skill,  and  little  beds  of  flowers 
coaxed  to  grow  under  the  shelter  of  the  glossy- 
leafed  euonymus.  The  enclosure  in  front  of 
the  Bedford,  with  its  covered  seats  and  lava¬ 
tories,  cost  6,000 1.  ;  and  the  East  Cliff-gardens, 
laid  out  in  1875  by  Mr.  Dawnay,  were  also 
expensive  affairs.  The  glorious  range  of  the 
East  Cliff  is  naturally  by  far  the  nicest  part  of 
Brighton,  and  would  be  allowed  to  be  so  by 
most  people  were  they  not  afraid  of  endanger¬ 
ing  their  reputation  for  fashion.  It  also 


*  Illustrated  in  the  Builder,  Not.  10,  1883. 
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possesses  wonderful  capabilities,  though  it  is  a. 
question  whether  its  unadorned  beauty  is  not 
worth  more  than  all  the  contemplated  im¬ 
provements.  In  1874  it  was  suggested  by  a 
Mr.  Macfarlane  to  erect  a  row  of  colonnades 
under  the  cliff  from  the  Chain  Pier  to  Kemp 
Town,  so  as  to  make  a  covered  promenade,  but 
happily  the  scheme  came  to  nothing,  though  a 
series  of  public  baths,  with  gardens  and  covered 
seats,  extending  from  Atlingworth-street  to 
Paston-place,  is  still  spoken  of,  at  a  cost  of 
53,000Z.  Brighton  is  certainly  not  well  off  for 
baths  considering  its  size,  though  Brill’s  and 
Hogben’s  are  both  good,  the  former  particularly 
so.  They  originally  belonged  to  Mahomed,  a 
great  shampooer  of  his  time  ;  and  at  his  death 
in  1851,  at  the  respectable  age  of  102,  the 
baths  were  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Brill,  in  whose 
name  they  still  stand,  though  carried  on  by  a 
company. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  century  was 
the  halcyon  time  for  East  Brighton,  the  Royal- 
crescent  having  been  built  in  1807,  and  Mr. 
Kemp’s  fine  terraces  and  crescents  at  the 
extreme  end  between  1821  and  1830.  The 
tide  of  fashion,  however,  has  long  set  west¬ 
ward,  and  Hove  far  outshines  the  east  in  the 
size  and  costliness  of  its  dwellings.  West 
Brighton  has  overflowed  Hove  and  absorbed 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Aldrington,  which  iu 
1871  rejoiced  in  a  church  in  ruins,  five  houses, 
and  a  population  of  twenty-seven.  Now  its 
sea-front  is  marked  by  a  line  of  handsome 
terraces,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
appear  to  he  astonished  at  their  own  temerity 
at  travelling  so  far  from  Brighton  centre. 
At  present  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  un¬ 
tenanted,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time, 
from  the  simple  want  of  conveyance,  the 
nearest  being  the  steam  tram  that  periodically 
plies  between  Portslade  and  West -Brighton. 
Perhaps  fortunately  for  itself,  Kemp  Town 
has  entirely  stood  still  as  regards  the  extension 
of  the  marine  residential  portion,  though  as 
much  cannot  he  said  of  the  district  to  the 
north.  A  perfect  forest  of  houses,  mostly  of 
the  very  small  villa  class,  runs  up  the  centre, 
and  climbs  the  chalk  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
College  towards  the  race-course,  while  a  far 
denser  mass  does  the  same  in  the  parallel  valley 
on  the  west  leading  to  Lewes.  The  steep  sides 
of  the  hill  above  the  cemetery,  as  also  of  the 
Ditchling-road,  are  marked  with  serried  batta¬ 
lions  of  streets  carried  up  the  height  with 
monotonous  regularity  and  a  glorious  disregard 
of  the  shaqi  ascent.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
occurs  further  west  up  the  London-road,  with 
the  difference  that  as  soon  as  the  once  quiet  and 
sequestered  village  of  Preston  is  reached,  a  very 
different  class  of  houses  takes  the  place  of  the 
ten  or  twenty  pound  houses  that  have  risen  like 
mushrooms.  The  expansion  of  Brighton  north- 
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wards  within  the  last  few  years  is  something 
prodigious,  and  the  traveller  who  revisits  the 
town  after  a  long  absence  stands  aghast  to  see 
the  familiar  downs  presenting  all  the  features 
of  a  crowded  city.  The  country  at  the  hack 
of  West  Brighton  is  likewise  evidently  intended 
to  be  residential,  though  at  present  this  is  of  a 
sparse  and  dropping  character  ;  but,  doubtless, 
as  soon  as  the  Devil’s  Dyke  Railway,  now  con¬ 
structing,  is  finished,  the  whole  district  will  be 
filled  up,  and  Brighton  and  the  Dyke  will 
eventually  become  one. 

The  one  spot  which  can  never  be  dissociated 
from  Brighton,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  is  the 
Pavilion,  the  maddest  imitation  of  the  Moresque 
that  it  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man  to  erect. 
Previously  to  1750  (at  which  period  Brighton 
had  the  luck  to  possess  only  one  doctor),  the 
town  was  practically  unknown,  and  not  visited 
for  either  health  or  pleasure.  Then,  however, 
Dr.  Russell,  of  Lewes,  settled  here,  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  Albion  Hotel,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  value 
of  sea  water  as  a  bath,  the  age  being  essentially 
of  the  non- tubbing  order.  So  persistently  did 
he  trumpet  it  forth,  that  people  began  to  come, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
to  whom  his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
paid  a  visit  in  1782.  So  pleased  was  he,  that 
fie  bought  a  house  of  Mr.  Kemp,  this  house 
being  the  nucleus  of  the  Pavilion,  which  was 
commenced  in  1784,  and  finished  in  three 
years,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  a  million  sterling. 
But,  for  all  the  vast  sums  that  were  lavished 
upon  it,  it  did  not  enjoy  a  very  long  fashion¬ 
able  life  (although  the  pace  was  pretty  fast 
while  it  lasted),  for  it  had  been  useless  and  un¬ 
tenanted  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
Brighton  Corporation  took  the  bold  step  of 
buying  it  in  1850  for  60,000?.,  including  every¬ 
thing.  Then  came  a  transformation  almost  as 
startling  as  the  original  building.  The  great 
dome  which  was  over  the  stable,  and  held 
forty-eight  horses  in  George  IV. ’s  time,  was 
turned  into  the  present  splendid  concert-room, 
with  a  diameter  of  124  t.,  under  the  decora¬ 
tive  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dury,  of  Warwick, 
the  only  remains  of  the  former  occupation 
being  the  hay -racks,  which  have  been  so 
cunningly  disguised  with  colour,  as  to  quite 
dissipate  any  idea  of  what  they  once  were. 
The  Riding  School  is  now  used  as  a  Corn 
Exchange,  and  the  old  stalls  and  coachhouses 
turned  into  the  Free  Library  and  Museum,  at 
an  expense  of  10,000?.  An  excellent  library 
(though  not  under  the  Act)  it  is  too,  with  a 
fine  central  hall,  115  ft.  in  length,  and  with 
warming  and  ventilating  chambers  made  out 
of  the  old  subway  that  formerly  existed  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  stablemen  and  grooms 
to  go  between  the  stables  and  the  Pavilion, 
and  probably  also  for  many  a  midnight  frolic 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince  and  his  guests.  Part 
of  the  premises  are  let  off  to  the  Brighton 
School  Board,  and  altogether  the  modern 
Pavilion  is  a  marvellous  assemblage  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  people.  Considering  the  growth  of  the 
population,  most  people  will  be  disposed  to 
think  the  change  a  wholesome  one. 

The  last  few  years  has  seen  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  public  buildings  of  Brighton, 
as  also  a  great  improvement  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  features.  The  chief  amongst  them 
are  the  Town  Hall,  a  bald  and  uninteresting 
building,  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  Cooper,  in 
1830,  and  which,  plain  as  it  is,  cost  60,000?.  ; 
the  Sussex  County  Hospital  in  Kemp  Town, 
the  work  of  the  same  architect,  in  1847  ;  and 
the  Brighton  College,  very  close  to  it,  a 
Tudor  range,  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
in  1857.  Additions  (of  which  an  illustration 
was  given  in  the  Builder  for  June  6th 
last)  are  even  now  being  made  to  it  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  boarding-house  ;  and  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Gilbert,  of  a  quadrangle,  may,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  be  still  carried  out.  Crowning 
the  hill  above,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Grand  Stand,  where  Brighton  Races  first 
commenced,  in  1783,  is  the  workhouse,  an 
extensive  block  of  buildings  in  a  magnificent 
situation,  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
It  is  the  third  of  its  kind,  the  first  having 
been  erected  in  1727,  where  the  market  now 


stands,  and  a  very  poor  time  the  inmates 
must  have  had  of  it,  for  poverty  was  in  those 
days  deemed  such  a  crime  that  all  receiving 
parish  relief  were  obliged  to  bear  a  badge, 
labelled  “  Brighton  poor.”  A  new  workhouse 
was  put  up  in  1822,  and  was  superseded  by 
the  present  one  in  1853,  which  has  connected 
with  it  a  large  industrial  farm  on  the  warren 
beyond  the  race-course.  Of  the  more  recent 
buildings,  we  may  mention  the  Board  schools 
in  Sussex-street  (1873),  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Nightingale,  at  a  cost  of 
6,500?.  ;  the  School  of  Science  and  Art,  a 
florid  frontage  by  Mr.  A.  Gibbins  (1876), 
in  a  capital  position  in  the  Grand  Parade  ; 
the  new  club  at  the  corner  of  Preston  - 
street,  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
in  the  Dyke  -  road,  both  these  two  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Lainson.  The  old  style 
of  Brighton  street  architecture  may  be  still 
seen  in  the  Steine,  in  the  front  of  a  house 
tenanted  by  the  railway  company.  As  to 
churches,  all  tastes,  whether  architectural  or 
religious,  may  be  gratified.  St.  Nicholas,  of 
course,  is  the  most  interesting,  as  being  the 
oldest,  and  identified  with  Brighton’s  pro¬ 
sperity,  if  only  as  a  land-mark,  from  very  early 
times,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  ;  but  it 
has  been  so  built  up  to  and  around  in  the  latter 
days,  that  it  has  well  nigh  lost  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  in  this  respect.  St.  Peter’s, 
also  called  the  parish  Church  of  Brighton,  is 
a  good  modern  Gothic,  by  Sir  C.  Barry,  in 
1824,  and  represents  the  moderate  Low 
Church,  which  in  Brighton  is  somewhat  “  over¬ 
crowed  ”  by  the  ultra  high  party.  The  great 
influence  of  the  late  Mr.  Wagner,  who  had 
strong  ritualistic  views  and  a  long  purse,  is 
traceable  everywhere  in  the  central  and  west 
parts  of  the  town,  not  only  in  the  undoubtedly 
fine  Church  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  1847,  and  which 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  all  the  Brighton 
shore  views,  but  in  sundry  other  churches, 
built  either  by  Mr.  Wagner  or  after  his 
death  and  in  his  memory  by  his  sons  and 
others.  The  three  principal  of  these  are  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection,  a  singular  sub¬ 
terranean  parallelogram  132  ft.  by  50  ft.,  built 
by  Mr.  Wagner  at  a  cost  of  8,000 1.  in  1875 
as  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  St.  Paul’s  and  for  the 
use  of  the  fishermen,  so  many  of  whom  live  in 
and  about  Russell  -  street  ;  St.  Martin’s,  a 
memorial  church  by  Mr.  Wagner’s  sons,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  and  noted  for 
its  reredos  and  high  altar ;  and  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s,  which,  although  in  a  wretched  position 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  shows  its  high- 
pitched  roof  rather  obtrusively  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  This  noted  church  was 
built  by  and  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Wagner  in  1874 
from  Mr.  Edmund  E.  Scott’s  Early  Norman 
designs.  It  is  a  parallelogram  of  nine  bays, 
180  ft.  in  length  by  46  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a 
height  to  the  ridge  of  135  ft  *  One  of  the  best 
and  most  striking  churches  in  Brighton  is  the 
restored  St.  Mary’s,  in  Rock-gardens,  of  noble 
dimensions  and  great  dignity,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
cellently-conducted  service  after  the  moderate 
fashion.  Aldrington  Church,  which  had  been 
in  ruins  from  time  immemorial,  was  rebuilt  in 
1877  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  & 
Ingelow.  At  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  which 
rises  from  St.  Mary’s  is  the  Queen’s  Park, 
which,  with  undoubted  capabilities  of  situation, 
is  as  dreary  a  place  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
A  great  opportunity  has  been  lost  here,  for  the 
whole  area  is  now  built  around  by  sad-looking 
streets  of  builders’  houses.  The  new  Preston 
Park,  on  the  other  hand,  the  road  to  which 
was  widened  in  1876,  is  a  great  success,  and 
although  there  are  many  who  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  old  village  in  its  unadorned  days, 
things  are  different  now  that  it  has  become  a 
great  suburb,  and  the  park  is  a  good  example 
of  landscape  gardening.  Although  not  coming 
within  the  same  category,  the  Drive  ought 
certainly  to  be  mentioned  as  a  great  feature  of 
West  Brighton,  connecting  the  sea-front  with 
the  Dyke-road  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland. 

So  much  for  the  main  aspect  of  Brighton 
above-ground.  We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject 

*  A  view  of  this  church  will  te  found  in  the  Guilder  for 
1874,  p.  909. 


without  a  few  remarks  on  the  undergrounds 
arrangements,  upon  which,  after  all,  its  chiefs 
prosperity  depends.  The  drainage  of  Brighton^ 
Hove,  and  Preston,  was  planned  in  1874  by; 
Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  who  carried  a  great  inter-r;: 
cepting  sewer  to  a  point  of  discharge  nineii 
miles  east  of  the  new  West  Brighton  Estate,  et 
the  western  end  of  the  sewer  being  5  ft.  ini 
diameter  from  Hove  to  the  centre  of  Brighton,  n 
and  the  remainder  7  ft.  in  diameter.  At. 
Portobello  (halfway  between  Kemp  Town  and  (ii 
Newhaven)  is  the  penstock-chamber,  120  ftt 
in  depth,  with  granite  and  concrete  founda-i: 
tions  on  the  tidal  level,  where  the  outfall- li 
chambers  are  built.  The  cost  of  this  large  ;o 
and  complete  system  was  about  200,000?. 
It  must  have  been  aggravating,  notwithstand-ll 
ing  this  great  outlay,  to  find  that  Brighton  was  -i 
not  so  healthy  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the.ij 
inquiries  made  and  published  by  the  Lancet  in : 
1882  will  be  fresh  in  the  public  memory.  The  ( 
statistics  at  that  period  were  certainly  very  ;; 
unfavourable,  for  the  death-rate  stood  at  31 -9,) 
while  the  average  for  England  did  not  exceed  c 
24-7.  It  was  a  bad  time  for  Brighton ;  measles,  3 
scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough  prevailing  d 
extensively,  and  the  average  of  zymotic  d 
mortality  being  8T7  instead  of  3-76.  The  (' 
intensity  of  the  mischief,  however,  worked  its  : 
own  cure,  and  the  Corporation  were  wise  ( 
enough  to  see  that  “the  least  said,  the  soonest ;ii 
mended.”  Instead,  therefore,  of  spending  their  i 
money  in  an  action  for  libel  against  their  caustic  i 
and  too  plain-speaking  friend,  they  adopted  i 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette’s  recommendations  in  certain  r 
matters  which  required  alteration  and  im-: 
provement.  The  additional  expenditure  was  ; 
amply  justified,  for  Brighton  has  now  one  of  >: 
the  lowest  death-rates  in  the  kingdom.  It  I 
would,  indeed,  be  a  sin  if  its  glorious  health-  • 
giving  air  was  allowed  to  be  vitiated  by  pre¬ 
ventive  sanitary  shortcomings. 

Few  towns  in  England  (and  none,  in  point  I 
of  fact,  which  are  not  dependent  on  some  staple  ( 
industry)  can  show  so  rapid  a  development  in  c 
the  matter  of  population  as  Brighton,  which,  i 
it  should  be  mentioned,  was  enfranchised  1 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1854,  the  town  being  divided  into  c 
six  wards.  The  municipal  boundaries  were  ( 
extended  in  the  decade  between  1871  and  1881.  . 
The  population  tables  run  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Brighton. 

Hove. 

Total. 

1761  . 

.  2,000  ... 

— 

...  2,000 

1786  .. 

.  3,600  ... 

— 

...  3,600 

1794  .. 

.  5.C69  ... 

— 

...  2  5,669 

1801  .. 

.  7,339  ... 

101  .. 

. ...  7,440 

1S11  .. 

.  12,012  ... 

193  .. 

....  12,205 

1S21  . 

.  24,429  ... 

312  ... 

1831  .. 

.  40,634  ... 

...  1,360  ... 

...  41,994 

1841  .. 

.  46,661  ... 

...  2,509  ... 

...  49,170 

1851  ., 

.  65,573  ... 

...  4,104  ... 

...  69,677 

1861  .. 

...  9,624  .. 

....  87,317 

1871  .. 

.  90,011  ... 

...  11,277  .. 

....  101,288 

1S81  .. 

...107,546  .. 

20,804  .. 

....  128,350 

The  inhabited  houses  of  the  two  places  were  : 
8,482  in  1841,  10,310  in  1851,  13,983  in  1861,  . 
16,284  in  1871,  and  20,395  in  1881.  A  few  . 
details  respecting  the  houses  of  1881  may  be  : 
of  interest  : — 


inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Building. 

Brighton  ... . 

15,993 

.  1,200 

....  532 

Preston . 

1,351 

.  140 

....  87 

Park  Ward  . 

2,960 

.  397  . 

....  352 

Pavilion  Ward  ... 

937 

.  201  . 

....  25 

Pier  Ward  . 

2,091 

.  143 

....  15 

Preston  Ward . 

1,351 

.  140 

....  87 

St.  Nicholas  Ward 

3,121 

.  109  . 

8 

St.  Peter  Ward  ... 

5,015 

.  200  . 

....  130 

West  Ward . 

1,S69 

.  150  . 

2 

17,344 

1,340 

619 

3,044 

Part  of  Preston  .. 

7 

Total . 

20,395 

.  1,837 

....  791 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  value  of 
land  for  building  purposes  has  risen  like  the 
population,  in  leaps  and  bounds.  Ten  years 
ago,  some  land  was  sold  at  White  Lion  Corner, 
at  the  junction  of  North-street  and  the  Queen’s- 
road,  for  650?.  for  a  frontage  of  20  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  from  60  ft.  to  63  ft.,  while  another 
plot  of  87  ft.  frontage  with  a  depth  of  30  ft 
was  sold  for  2,450?.  Nearer  the  present  time, 
a  house  which  was  sold  for  150?.  in  1823, 
fetched  2,300?. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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The  principal  thing  likely  to  curtail  the 
growth  of  Brighton  to  any  degree  seems  to 
be  the  railway  monopoly,  about  which  all 
classes  in  Brighton,  except  the  stock-holders 
•and  the  shareholders,  complain  bitterly.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railway  accom¬ 
modation  is  quite  behind  the  age,  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  company  having  been  directed  to 
the  first-class  passengers,  a  very  mistaken  and 
illiberal  policy,  which  they  are  now  beginning 
to  perceive  must  be  altered.  It  is  not  the 
Pullman- car  passengers  who  are  really  making 
Brighton  what  it  is,  but  the  third-class 
travellers,  who  (as  also  the  second-class)  have 
had  their  interests  entirely  ignored,  or  have 
been  contemptuously  snubbed  over  and  over 
again,  while  in  matters  of  goods  traffic,  the 
Brighton  tradesmen  have  just  causes  of 
|  grievance  in  the  high  charges  and  tardy 
|  deliveries.  Moreover,  the  general  station,  im¬ 
proved  as  it  is,  is  altogether  too  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  while  the  station  at  Kemp 
Town  is  one  of  those  little  out-of-the-way 
spots  which  have  to  be  diligently  searched  for 
and,  when  found,  made  a  note  of,  for  it  might 
i  serve  an  east-end  passenger  on  one  occasion  out 
of  twenty.  .  The  proposal  of  the  new  line 
I  through.  Reigate  has  been  hailed  with  delight, 
for  it  is  felt  by  every  one  that  no  substantial 
l  redress  will  be  obtained  from  the  London, 

,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Company,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  wholesome  competition. 

|  Most  places  in  England  of  half  the  size  of 
I  Brighton  have  two,  if  not  three,  railways,  and 
I  they  are  all  the  better  for  them. 


NOTES. 

JPJi^gilT  will  have  been  noticed  that  the 
K A  concluding  evidence  given  before 

t^e  Se*ect  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  subject  of 
|  Irish  industries  turned  upon  the  cost  of  railway 
,  conveyance.  Mr.  John  Greenhill,  a  Belfast 
-  Harbour  Commissioner,  representing  a  large 
:  trading  concern,  who  was  examined  last  week, 

,  pointed  out  many  inconsistencies  and  anomalies 
i  in  freight  charges,  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
j  -disclosed  by  the  recent  agitation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  our  own  country.  A  striking  instance 
j  was  afforded  by  the  coal  traffic  from  Scotland, 
which  is  conveyed  from  an  Ayrshire  port  at  a 
lower  rate  than  that  charged  for  taking  it  from 
i  the  Irish  port  to  a  station  ten  miles  into  the 
interior  ;  while  comparisons  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  made  between  the  English  and  Irish 
inland  rates  From  Belfast  to  Omagh,  sixty- 
nine  miles,  the  rate  is  7s.  9d.  per  ton  ;  the  rate 
)  from  Wigan  to  Bangor  being  5s.  9d.,  for  a 
distance  of  ninety-five  miles.  Every  English 
manufacturer  doing  business  with  Irish  houses 
knows  by  experience  that  such  high  charges 
are  not  confined  to  the  coal  trade,  and  that 
they  are,  in  some  cases,  quite  prohibitory. 
Mr.  Finlay,  general  manager  of  the  London 
■and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  has 
been  examined  at  length  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
general  reduction  of  rates.  His  opinion,  as 
given  at  the  close  of  his  examination  on 
Monday  last,  is  that  this  would  be  a  doubtful 
experiment  in  Ireland,  as  it  would  be  very 
uncertain  whether  such  a  step  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sufficient  increase  of  traffic  to  make 
it  a  success.  Some  of  the  more  exorbitant 
rates  have  been  cut  down  by  order  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  railways  of  Ireland  are  not  all  under  their 
direct  control,  and  until  they  are  all  brought 
under  their  jurisdiction  these  evils  are  not 
likely  to  be  remedied. 


^PHE  question  of  open  spaces  for  the  public 
**•  has  been  much  in  front  during  the  last 
week.  There  were  on  the  17th  several  depu¬ 
tations  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  who  in  a 
somewhat  flowery  speech  urged  the  importance 
of  the  Board  acquiring,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  such  portions  of  the  property  of  Lord 
iMansfield  and  Sir  Spencer  Wilson  as  those 
owners  were  willing  to  sell,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  heath  intact  and  prevent  the  land 
being  given  over  for  building.  The  subject 
was  agreed  to  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of 


the  Board,  which  we  hope  will  recommend 
definite  and  immediate  action  in  the  matter. 
Then  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  (Lord  Dorchester), 
writes  to  the  Times  of  the  21st  to  urge  the 
acquirement  of  a  small  piece  of  land  (6,000  square 
feet)  adjoining  the  Working  Lads’  Institute  at 
Whitechapel  as  a  playground  for  the  children 
from  the  surrounding  houses  ;  asking  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  aid  of  this  scheme,  which  well  de¬ 
serves  support ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  same 
Association,  Lord  Brabazon,  appeals  for  help  to 
acquire  the  Royal  Pavilion  Pleasure  Grounds, 
Woolwich,  for  the  people.  This  is  just  outside 
the  Metropolitan  area,  and,  therefore,  the  Board 
of  Works  can  do  nothing  ;  and  the  Corporation 
of  London  aver  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Government  declining  to  renew  the  Act  em¬ 
powering  them  to  tax  corn  entering  the  City, 
they  have  now  no  funds  to  devote  to  acquiring 
open  spaces.  25,000/.  is  wanted  for  the  gardens, 
which  is  a  considerable  sum  to  spend  on  a  play¬ 
ground,  no  doubt ;  but  once  done,  it  is  done 
for  ever.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  strong  a 
feeling  is  being  stirred  up  as  to  the  need  of 
open  recreation  spaces  in  a  great  and  over¬ 
crowded  city  like  London.  All  credit  should 
be  given  to  those  who  have  contributed  to 
arouse  the  feeling. 


THE  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  have 
-L  reduced  their  half-yearly  dividend  from 
the  rate  of  3£  to  that  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  carrying  forward  1,480/.,  while  in  the 
first  half  of  1884  they  carried  forward  2,386/. 
The  ordinary  capital  of  the  South-Eastern 
Line  in  1878  was  8,347,770/.,  out  of  a  total 
capital  of  20,961,218/.  ;  so  that  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  decrease  of  net  earnings  falls 
heavily  on  the  ordinary  shareholder.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  prosperity  of 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  has  been  crippled 
by  the  construction  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Line,  involving  a  duplicate  capital 
outlay  not  demanded  by  the  traffic  of  the 
country.  The  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  purse  arrangement  between  these 
companies  and  the  Brighton  Railway  is  one  of 
which  the  advantage  must  depend  on  the 
ability  with  which  it  can  be  carried  out.  But 
that  the  money  of  the  shareholders  ought  to 
be  spared  by  some  arrangement  that  should 
prevent  the  running  of  duplicate  trains  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  On  the  very  day  on  which 
the  above  announcement  was  made,  a  train  of 
six  carriages  was  observed  to  arrive,  over  a 
newly-opened  line,  at  a  station  about  thirty 
miles  from  London,  at  six  p.m.,  without  a 
single  passenger. 


THE  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  have 
maintained  the  same  low  rate  of  dividend 
that  they  paid  last  year,  viz.,  |  per  cent,  per 
annum,  at  the  expense  of  reducing  their 
balance  from  over  17,000/.  to  a  little  over 
4,000/.  The  Great  Eastern,  out  of  a  total 
capital  of  about  37  millions,  have  original 
stock  to  the  amount  of  only  10'4  millions.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  degree  of  prosperity 
measured  by  the  maintenance  of  the  dividend 
will  be  found  to  have  been  attained  by  the 
diversion  of  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  from  a 
neighbouring  line. 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  return  issued  on 
lL  July  16,  of  the  main  features  of  the 
income-tax  in  Great  Britain  for  1883-4,  gives  a 
more  distinct  measure  of  the  industrial  de¬ 
pression  under  which  the  country  is  suffering 
than  has  hitherto  been  furnished.  Under 
Schedule  A,  for  “lands,  tenements,  manors, 
fines,  &c.,”  there  is  an  advance  of  If  per  cent, 
on  the  figures  of  the  last  “  Statistical  Abstract”; 
while  the  annual  advance  for  the  decade  1873- 
83  was  3f  per  cent.  But  under  Schedule  B, 
“  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  land,  tene¬ 
ments,  and  hereditaments  ”  there  is  a  falling  off 
of  3,276,917/.,  or  no  less  than  5'6  per  cent. 
And  under  Schedule  D,  gains  from  professions 
or  trades,  including  railways,  canals,  mines, 
gasworks,  waterworks,  &c.,  there  is  a  falling  off 
of  7,497,751/.,  or  very  nearly  3  per  cent.  An 
actual  loss  of  income,  as  compared  with  the 
former  year,  of  no  less  than  10 J  millions 
sterling  is  thus  shown,  where,  under  the  cir¬ 


cumstances,  not  of  extraordinary  prosperity 
but  of  the  normal  increase  due  to  the  growth 
of  population,  there  ought  to  have  been  an 
increase  to  about  an  equal  amount.  In  other 
words,  house -rent  shows  somewhat  of  that 
increase  which  is  due  to  the  natural  cause  indi¬ 
cated  ;  while  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
profit  shows  a  decline  equal  to  the  proper  rate 
of  increase,  which  is  thus  in  a  double  ratio  to 
the  percentage  of  the  figures  compared. 


THE  Report  on  the  Paisley  Baptist  Memo- 
I  rial  Church  designs,  by  Mr.  James  Sellars, 
of  which  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  us,  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sellars,  as 
professional  referee,  has  intended  to  act  with 
entire  impartiality.  The  touching  affection  of 
Scotchmen  for  each  other,  however,  which  has 
become  a  matter  of  proverbial  observation, 
seems  to  receive  an  illustration  in  the  results 
of  this  competition.  Of  the  six  invited  com¬ 
petitors,  three  were  Londoners,  one  was  of 
Edinburgh,  and  two  of  Glasgow  ;  and  these 
last  three  are  placed  by  the  referee  as  superior 
in  almost  every  particular  to  the  London  men. 
This  is,  at  least,  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  “curious  coincidence.”  It  may  be  no 
more  than  that ;  but  such  coincidences  have  a 
way  of  happening  where  Scotchmen  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  report  seems  hardly  to  be  quite 
accurate  in  all  particulars.  It  is  stated,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Billing’s  design  had  only  one 
entrance,  “  inconveniently  placed.”  The 
entrance  under  the  tower  is  not  very  con¬ 
veniently  placed,  but  there  are  two  entrances 
in  the  transepts,  which  the  referee  unnecessarily 
describes  a  “  exit  doors.”  He  appears  to  be 
inaccurate  also  in  his  statement  that  the  only 
access  to  the  retiring-rooms  is  through  the 
church,  for  the  plan  certainly  shows  special 
entrances  to  these  portions.  We  have  felt 
some  doubt  of  late  whether  the  principle  of 
appeal  from  “irresponsible,  indolent  committee¬ 
men  ”  to  a  professionl  referee  in  architectural 
competitions  will  always  produce  all  the  happy 
results  that  seem  to  be  imagined  for  it  by  some 
sanguine  natures. 


WE  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  great 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  the  Erechtheum,  and  the  Propylma  as 
national  monuments  gladly  upreared  by  a 
willing  and  united  people.  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  in  a 
paper  dealing  with  the  Propylasa,  succeeds  in 
showing  that  things  did  not  always  go  so  easily 
and  pleasantly.  Jealousy,  obstruction,  and 
local  prejudice  put  their  spoke  into  the  wheel 
of  improvement  then  as  now.  From  his 
examination  of  the  foundations  still  extant, 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  Propylosa  we  have  an  instance  of  an 
ancient  building  in  which  the  architect,  mid¬ 
way  in  his  work,  had  to  modify  his  plan.  The 
central  part  of  the  building,  consisting  of  the 
two  great  halls  with  colonnades,  was  completed 
as  the  architect  Mnesikles  intended,  but  the 
two  projected  side  halls  to  the  north-east  and 
south-east  were  never  carried  out.  The  north¬ 
west  wing,  containing  the  Pinakothek,  was 
finished  the  full  size  intended,  but  the  south-west 
wing  was  only  built  about  one-third  of  the  size 
originally  planned.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  gives  a  plan 
coloured  to  show  the  original  scheme,  and  what 
was  actually  effected  ;  he  supports  his  view  by 
a  series  of  ingenious  arguments,  which  are 
best  understood  in  connexion  with  the  plan. 

DR.  DORPFELD  professes  that  he  can 
see  not  only  that  Mnesikles  had  to 
curtail  his  design,  but  the  reason  of  the 
curtailment.  Close  to  the  Propytoa  are  two 
sacred  places,  the  temple  of  Nike  and  the 
enclosure  of  Artemis  Brauronia.  Perikles  and 
Mnesikles  must,  when  they  planned  their 
Propyltea,  have  hoped  too  much  from  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  priests,  and ,  possibly,  intent  on 
making  the  gateway  a  crowning  artistic  glory 
to  the  Acropolis,  they  forgot  all  about  the 
local  interests.  But  as  soon  as  their  project 
was  known,  the  conflict  began.  We  can 
imagine  the  rage  of  the  orthodox,  and  their 
prompt  suppression  of  the  sacrilegious  plan. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  quarrel  Perikles 
and  Mnesikles  got  the  worst  of  it.  The  plan 
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was  curtailed  so  as  to  respect  the  sacred 
boundaries.  But  they  could  not  bear  to  forego 
the  hope  that  some  time  their  first  idea  might 
be  carried  out.  So  they  built  the  Propykea, 
allowing  for  future  addition.  But,  alas  !  the 
time  never  came.  The  building  was  still  in¬ 
complete  when  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke 
out,  and  the  Propylaea  that  now  remains  is 
the  Propyltea  curtailed  to  suit  the  will  of 
Athene  and  Artemis.  This  quarrel  between 
architect  and  priest,  art  and  ritual,  seems 
therefore  to  take  us  back  at  least  to  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  conflict  that 
expressed  the  whole  spirit  of  the  times.  Dr. 
Dcirpfeld’s  paper  appears  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Mittheilungen  ties  Deutschen 
Archaologischen  Instituts,  and  he  promises  a 
sequel  on  some  other  points  of  interest  in 
the  Propylaea  excavations. 


IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Mittheilungen  des 
Deutschen  Archaologischen  Instituts  in 
Athen  (vol.  x.,  part  i.)  an  interesting  statue  is 
published  which  has  recently  been  discovered 
at  Beirouth.  It  was  found  during  the  falling 
down  of  an  old  house.  Two  figures  are  repre¬ 
sented,  one  the  torso  of  a  woman  draped  in  a 
chiton  and  diploidion,  close  by  her  side  a 
naked  child  with  wings.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  group.  The 
sculptor  had  evidently  in  his  mind  Aphrodite 
and  Eros.  The  odd  and  interesting  point  is 
the  means  taken  by  the  sculptor  to  express  this 
intention.  A  glance  at  the  woman-figure 
shows  that  in  pose  and  drapery  it  is  of  the 
Athene  type  ;  in  fact,  it  stands  very  near  to  the 
Parthenos  type,  only  a  girdle  across  the  breast 
disturbs  the  fall  of  the  folds,  and  suggests 
Artemis.  The  artist  had,  in  fact,  taken  the 
Athene  type,  and  merely  added  the  child  Eros 
as  an  attribute  to  express  Aphrodite.  The 
child  is  well  executed,  and  this  is  another  clue 
to  the  date  of  the  statue,  which  is  manifestly 
a  piece  of  post- Alexandrian  eclecticism. 


THE  annual  excursion  of  the  Surrey  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society  is  announced  to  take  place 
on  the  29th  instant,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Midleton,  to  Ling- 
field  and  Crowhurst, — members  and  friends  to 
meet  at  Edenbridge  Railway  Station  at  12.37 
p.m.  The  Society  has  not  visited  this  part 
since  Oct.  15th,  1862,  when  its  excursion  for 
that  year  took  place  to  the  same  neighbour¬ 
hood.  We  would  remind  those  of  our  readers 
who  purpose  attending  the  forthcoming  excur¬ 
sion,  and  who  would  like  to  know  something 
beforehand  of  the  places  to  be  visited,  that  a 
“  Brief  Account  of  Crowhurst  Church  and  its 
monuments,”  with  ground-plan  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Russell  French, 
architect,  will  be  found  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  “Collections”  of  this  Society,  and 
an  excellent  paper,  with  copious  illustrations 
of  Lingfield  and  Crowhurst-place,  entitled 
“Remarks  on  Timber  Houses,”  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Baily,  architect,  will  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Society’s  collections. 
The  excursion  to  Crowhurst  in  1862  will  be 
found  noticed  in  the  Builder  for  that  year, 
p.  782. 

THE  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts  elected,  on 
Saturday,  M.  Daumet,  by  a  large  majority, 
to  succeed  the  late  M.  Ballu  in  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Section.  The  principal  claims  of  M. 
Daumet  are  that  he  obtained  the  “Grand 
Prix  d’ Architecture  ”  in  1855,  and,  as  pension- 
naire  at  Rome,  sent  home  a  remarkable  study 
embodying  the  actual  state,  and  a  proposed 
restoration,  of  Hadrian’s  Villa,  and  subsequently 
published,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Heuzey,  an 
important  work  entitled  “  Exploration  Archdo- 
logique  de  la  Mac£donie.”  M.  Daumet  is  at 
present  architect  to  one  of  the  Sections  of  the 
City  of  Paris,  architect  of  the  Palais  de  J ustice 
(where  he  succeeded  the  late  hi.  Louis  Due), 
president  of  the  “  Cercle  des  Ouvriers-Macons 
et  Tailleurs  de  Pierre,”  and  head  of  one  of  the 
architectural  ateliers  the  most  renowned  for  its 
success.  M.  Daumet  is  son-in-law  of  M. 
Questel,  the  senior  member  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Section  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  case  of  Leigh  v.  Dickeson,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  which  has  recently 
been  reported  in  full  in  the  legal  reports,  is 
likely  to  prevent  any  persons  from  remaining 
owners  in  common  of  house  property  longer 
than  they  can  help.  The  question  of  most 
interest  decided  in  the  case  was  that,  however 
necessary  repairs  to  a  house  may  be,  the 
tenant  who  pays  for  them  cannot  recover  a 
proportion  of  the  amount  from  another  tenant 
in  common.  So  that  if  one  tenant  will 
not  pay,  a  house  may  either  go  to  rack 
and  ruin  or  the  other  tenant  must  do  the  repairs 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  Lord  Justice  Lindley 
is  therefore  well  justified  in  remarking  that 
“  tenancy  in  common  is  a  tenure  of  an  incon¬ 
venient  nature,  and  it  is  unfit  for  persons  who 
cannot  agree  among  themselves,  but  the  evils 
attaching  to  it  can  be  dealt  with  only  in  a  suit 
for  partition  or  sale,  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
various  owners  can  be  properly  adjusted.” 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  there  would 
be  more  persons  inclined  to  disagree  among 
themselves  if  they  chanced  to  find  themselves 
owners  of  house  -  property  than  to  agree. 
Hence  the  moral  of  this  case,  and  the  result 
of  general  experience  is  that  every  one  should 
get  out  of  a  tenancy  in  common  as  soon  as 


THE  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  after 
conferring  with  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  with  Captain  Shaw,  is  so 
convinced  of  the  danger  to  the  pictures  in  their 
present  position,  that  the  Trustees,  acting  on 
his  suggestion  apparently,  have  decided  to  re¬ 
quest  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to 
receive  the  pictures  as  a  loan  at  the  Bethnal- 
green  Museum.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  proper  site  and  proper  building  is  to 
be  considered. 


THE  discovery  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Roman  tesselated  pavement  at  Leicester 
is  reported.  It  is  in  rude  tesserfe  of  irregular 
shapes.  From  the  descriptions  which  reach  us, 
it  appears  to  be  a  good  example  of  a  style  of 
work  familiar  to  all  students  of  Roman  archreo- 
logy,  and  possibly  not  so  artistically  remark¬ 
able,  apart  from  historical  interest,  as  some 
published  accounts  would  have  us  believe. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  A  ROYAL 
CHATEAU  IN  FRANCE. 

The  little  town  of  Villera-Cotterets,  situated 
in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  fifty  miles  from 
Paris,  claims  the  double  honour  of  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Alexandre  Dumas  {fere)  and 
of  possessingan  ancient  royal  residence,  which 
Francis  I.  delighted  to  adorn  with  fine  carved 
work  of  the  Renaissance.  A  slab  placed  on  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  author  of  “  The  Three 
Musketeers  ”  recalls  the  first  of  these  glories, — 
a  building  (with  fissured  walls,  dishonoured 
by  recent  and  awkward  additions,  constitutes 
what  remains  of  the  magnificent  palace  which 
still  resounded  in  the  last  century  to  the  music 
of  the  fetes  given  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
grandfather  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  to  his 
morganatic  wife,  Madame  de  Montesson. 

There  are  few  historical  chateaux  which  have 
not  their  legend.  That  of  Villers-Cotterets  is 
no  exception  in  this  respect,  and  the  name 
“  Male-Maison,”  by  which  it  was  already  known 
in  the  twelfth  century,  seems  to  denote  a 
sinister  origin,  to  which  the  superstitions  of 
another  age  would  certainly  have  attributed 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  favourite  abode 
of  the  “  Valois.” 

Sacked  many  times  during  the  hundred  years’ 
war,  the  antique  manor-house  was  rebuilt  by 
Francis  I.  about  1530,  and  became  his  favourite 
and  ordinary  resort  during  the  fine  season  ;  the 
one  where  his  hunting  ardour  could  best  be  in¬ 
dulged,  thanks  to  the  neighbouring  forests, 
which  are  the  largest  in  France,  and  the  best 
Btocked  with  game. 

Henry  II.  and  Francis  II.  enlarged  the 
chateau,  and  there  Charles  IX.,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage,  entertained  an  embassy  from 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion.  Catharine  de  Medicis  made  frequent 
journeys  thither,  and  Henry  IV.  carried  the 
beautiful  Gabrielle  to  the  same  retreat.  The 
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perspective  view  which  we  give  after  an  old  ; 
print  by  Ciastre  preserved  in  the  National 
Library  is  of  about  this  epoch,  and  by  it  we  can 
form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  general  aspect 
of  the  original  structure,  which,  besides,  did 
not  differ  much  from  the  modern  plan  we  also 
reproduce. 

Louis  XIV.  offered  Villers-Cotterets  to  his 
brother  Philippe  of  Orleans  as  a  princely 
appanage.  The  first  blows  aimed  at  the  elegant 
Renaissance  architecture  date  from  this  time, 
notably  the  massive  cornice  which  disfigures  the 
facade  of  the  old  chateau,  the  style  of  which  is 
in  little  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Then,  too,  Villers-Cotterets,  now  so  gloomy,  was 
in  all  its  splendour,  and  its  “  parterres,”  de-  il 
signed  by  Le  Ndtre,  rivalled  the  gardens  of  the 
Trianon.  Narratives  of  the  time  preserve  the  i 
memory  of  the  fStes  given  in  the  sumptuous  i 
apartments  where  the  “Tartuffe”  of  Moli&re, 
proscribed  at  Versailles  by  the  bigotry  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  applauded  in 
secret. 

This  brilliant  epoch  lasted  until  the  fall  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Like  nearly  all  the  royal  i| 
residences  swept  by  the  revolutionary  breath,  ,  U 
the  chateau  was  divested  gradually  of  the  jewels  i [ 
of  its  adornment,  and,  having  become  national  >u 
property  in  1791,  it  served  at  the  same  time  as  ij 
barracks,  school,  and  prison.  Rich  furniture, 
valuable  pictures,  fine  wood-carvings  were  sold  !!; 
and  dispersed.  It  was  one  step  towards  its  il 
final  destiny  in  1806.  The  creation  of  a  “  Depdt  ti 
de  Mendicite  ”  necessitated  the  construction  of  s 
very  ugly  annexes  which  completed  the  dis-  -I 
figurementof  the  palace,  and  successive  adminis-  i 
trations  have  since  then  emulated  each  other  in  il 
carrying  on  this  work  of  Vandalism,  against  ; 
which  scholars,  archaeologists,  and  artists  have  >[ 
vainly  protested.  What  will  it  be  like  when,  , 
in  order  to  receive  the  ever-increasing  number  -i 
of  sick  and  paupers  sent  to  Villers-Cotterets  by  'J 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  central  building,  ,, 
which  is  of  so  much  artistic  interest,  shall  have  sf 
been  enlarged  and  altered,  according  to  a  plan  >; 
nearly  decided  upon  ! 

As  it  is  now,  the  “  depot  ”  of  Villers-Cotterets  ii 
covers  with  its  courtyards,  gardens,  and  out-  • i 
buildings,  more  than  five  English  acres.  The  ;I 
principal  entrance  is  through  a  part  devoted  ij 
to  offices,  and  under  a  porch  of  which  the  >1 
vaulted  roof  is  adorned  with  sculpture,  attri-  •( 
buted, — wrongly  as  we  think, — to  Jean  Gonjon,  ,i 
who,  as  he  was  born  in  1516,  could  have  ; 
been  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  Villers-  i 
Cotterets  was  erected.  It  is  therefore  5i 
evident  that  the  figures  of  winged  genii,  ,| 
the  carved  pendants  and  bunches  of  fruit,  are  a, 
the  work  of  an  artist  preceding  Jean  Goujon,  ,i 
whose  artistic  education  could  not  have  been  i; 
completed  at  that  time.  This  part  of  the  fagad©  ai 
would,  moreover,  not  be  of  much  interest  were  3 
it  not  for  an  angle-pavilion  erected  in  the  reign  i 
of  Henry  II. 

This  pavilion,  which  was  last  used  as  a  com-  - 
munal  prison,  has  kept  all  its  native  elegance,  , 
in  spite  of  the  injuries  of  time  and  of  men.  . 
The  sharply-pointed  roof,  above  which  rises  a  i 
high  chimney,  surmounts  two  stories,  adorned  1 
with  pilasters  and  reached  by  an  outside  stair-  - 
case  enclosed  in  a  turret.  On  the  frieze  of  th©  j 
first  story  are  the  initials  of  Henry  II.  and  5 
Diane  de  Poictiers,  whilst  on  the  return  fatjado  3 
are  those  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Medici,  , 
surrounded  by  a  love-knot.  Here  the  crescent  t 
of  the  beautiful  Diane  encloses  the  royal  mono¬ 
grams.  Thus  at  Paris  can  be  seen  on  the  : 
facades  of  the  Louvre  the  initial  of  Henry  II.  . 
combined  with  that  of  hiB  mistress.  It  may  be  : 
added  that  Catharine  altered  this  emblem  on  : 
becoming  a  widow,  and  that  nearly  everywhere  £ 
the  monogram  of  H  and  D  combined, 
became  by  a  slight  alteration  th©  unicn  jjyll 
of  H  and  C. 

From  this  pavilion  to  the  old  chateau  on  the  ( 
left  side  extends  a  wing  surmounted  by  a  steep  : 
roof  with  dormer  windows,  of  which  the  archi¬ 
tecture  entirely  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Th©  heads  of  horses  sculptured  in  high  I 
relief  above  the  doors  point  to  the  original  . 
appropriation  of  the  ground  floor  in  its  times  of 
splendour  to  the  use  of  the  lower  servants  and  i 
as  stables. 

Casting  the  eye  along  this  portion  of  the 
building  we  perceive  two  tall  ohimney-shafts, 
richly  sculptured  and  adorned  with  Doric 
pilasters,  with  salamanders,  crowned  F’s,  and 
gigantic  fleurs-de-lys. 

The  facade  at  the  back  or  north  side  was 
formerly  bounded  by  parterres  and  fountains, 
whence  large  avenues  extended  to  the  forest. 
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Villers-Cotterets  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — From  an  Old  Print. 


The  “Administration  des  Prisons”  conceived 
the  singular  idea  of  shutting  out  this  green 
perspective  by  planting  a  thick  wall  of  cypress, 
the  sombre  foliage  of  which  gives  the  aspect  of 
a  grave-yard  to  this  asylum  for  old  age.  This 
fagade,  which  is  divided  into  five  bays  with 
rectangular  windows,  has  no  trace  of  its 
original  decoration  of  the  purest  Renaissance 
style.  It  is  flanked  by  two  large  turrets  of  a 
lugubrious  aspect,  and  merits  no  description. 

The  eastern  or  right-hand  fagade  includes  the 
more  ancient  portions  of  the  old  “  chateau.” 
It  is  also  flanked  by  towers,  one  of  which, 
springing  from  the  entablature,  has  a  high 
brick  chimney,  and  here  we  again  meet  with 
the  salamanders  and  crowned  F’s  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  fagade.  The  right-hand  turret,  placed  at 
an  angle,  abuts  on  a  square  pavilion  repro¬ 
ducing  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fagade.  This  part  of  the  “Dep6t”  is 
surrounded  by  a  courtyard,  where  the  old  men 
come  to  warm  themselves  in  the  sun. 

The  real  architectural  curiosities  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  are  not  accessible  to  the  public  ;  and 
the  administration,  as  if  ashamed  of  not  having 
better  preserved  them  to  art,  takes  jealous  care 
to  exclude  them  from  every  profane  glance.  A 
special  permission  is  needed  in  order  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  court  of  honour  by  the  porch 
which  we  have  just  described.  A  long  row  of 
venerable  lime-trees  leads  to  the  entrance-gate 
of  the  old  “  chateau,”  which  opens  on  to  a  large 
hemicycle  bounded  by  two  pilasters,  which  sup¬ 
port  a  frieze  ornamented  with  a  basrelief. 
Here  we  recognise,  though  useless  now,  the 
bust  of  Francis  I.  framed  in  garlands,  termi¬ 
nated  by  heads  of  fauns,  and  which  support 
two  genii  armed  with  clubs.  On  the  first  story 
this  hemicycle  contains  a  double  window  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  niches  adorned  with  shells,  sala¬ 
manders,  and  figures  seated  on  the  pediments 
which  crown  the  niches. 

This  fagade,  on  which  was  formerly  a  slated 
spire,  is  divided  into  six  bays  separated  from 
each  other  by  columns  which  support  the 
[entablature,  which  was  substituted  for  the 
original  cornice.  These  bays  contain  double 
imullioned  windows,  which  have  been  specially 
pointed  out  by  M.  Leon  Palustre  in  his  interest- 
ng  study  on  the  curiosities  of  the  “  lie  de 
France.”  We  give  a  sketch  of  one*;  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  their  like  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  France. 

I  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  frieze  of  the  en¬ 
tablature,  which  is  not  of  the  same  period,  and 
iwhich  jars  with  the  whole ;  but,  apart  from 
(this  architectural  anachronism,  committed 


under  Louis  XIV.,  the  general  aspect  is  of  a 
great  character. 

In  the  vaulted  entrance  to  the  chateau,  sala¬ 
manders,  grimacing  masks,  bunches  of  fruit 
and  foliage,  flenrs-de-lys,  and  crowned  F’s  com¬ 
bine  tp  form  a  decoration,  the  elegance  of 
which  contrasts  painfully  with  the  present  use 
of  the  monument.  The  porch  gives  entrance  to 
a  gallery  equally  ornamented  with  sculptured 
garlands,  and  which  leads  to  the  kitchens  of 
the  dep6t,  as  also  to  an  interior  court,  called 
the  court  of  the  well. 

This  is  all  which  remains  of  the  former  rich 
decoration  of  that  part  of  the  chateau  called 
the  King’s  House,  and  which  Francis  I.  caused 
to  be  built  for  his  own  use.  M.  Leon  Palustre 
does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  building  to 
Jacques  and  Guillaume  le  Breton,  younger 
brothers  of  the  celebrated  Gilles  le  Breton, 
architect  of  the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau.  The 
two  brothers  remained,  in  fact,  attached  to  the 
residence  of  Villers-Cotterets  until  their  death, 
in  1570,  and  were  succeeded  by  Robert  Daultier 
and  Gilles  Agasses. 

In  this  same  gallery,  between  two  straight 
walls  formerly  covered  with  beautiful  tapestry, 
commences  a  large  staircase,  surmounted  by  a 
low-spreading  elliptical  vault,  in  the  coffers  of 
which,  formed  by  ribs,  which  are  enriched  by 
foliage,  are  again  reproduced  salamandei’s, 
fleurs-de-lys,  animals,  and  faces  of  children  of 
wonderful  fancy  and  great  originality,  executed 
in  the  Italian  style  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Not  far  from  here  is  the  true  Renaissance 
gem  of  the  Palace,  imperfectly  traced  in  our 
second  sketch.  This  is  a  small  staircase  of 
rectangular  plan,  leading  to  the  ancient  chapel, 
now  changed  to  a  dormitory.  The  soffit  of 
the  first  landing  -  place  is  adorned  with  two 
large  panels,  the  sculpture  of  which  was  muti¬ 
lated  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The 
second  flight  from  the  first  floor  is  covered  by  a 
low  ceiling,  divided  into  three  by  small  deco¬ 
rated  arches,  and  supported  by  brackets.  The 
first  division  contains  an  alto-relief  representing 
a  sleeping  nymph  surprised  by  a  satyr ;  the 
second,  Venus  and  Cupid;  the  third,  Hercules 
strangling  a  Lion.  Each  of  these  panels  is 
framed  in  a  frieze  supported  by  corbels.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  landing-place  in  form  of  a  loggia, 
the  ceiling  decorated  by  a  horizontal  panel  con¬ 
taining  a  figure  of  Cupid  of  the  finest  work¬ 
manship.  The  balustrade  of  this  loggia  is 
formed  of  two  squares,  in  which  are  salamanders 
of  carved  stone  open-work,  but  which  have 
nearly  disappeared  under  a  thick  layer  of  white¬ 
wash. 

The  second-floor  flight  has  five  horizontal 
panels,  of  which  the  first  four  only  contain 


bas-reliefs  still  intact,  representing  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  and  Cupid,  Pan  teaching  the  flute  to 
Apollo,  and  the  head  of  a  genius  with  wings. 
These  sculptures  are  attributed  to  Giacomo 
della  Robbia.  In  the  third-floor  flight  there 
are  salamanders  of  various  symbolical  treat¬ 
ment. 

In  a  setting  so  marvellously  appropriate  to  the 
luxury  of  an  epoch  in  which  all  was  to  please 
the  eye,  we  picture  to  ourselves  Francis  I. 
again  descending  the  stone  steps  with  his 
brilliant  court,  lords  and  ladies  in  dazzling 
costume.  But  this  vision  soon  makes  way  for 
the  sad  reality,  when  we  enter  the  first  floor. 
In  an  immense  apartment  are  lodged  some  of 
the  poor  women  collected  from  the  Paris 
Btreets.  On  each  side  are  ranged  two  rows  of 
iron  bedsteads,  with  shelves  overladen  with 
objects  of  all  kinds, — household  utensils,  cast¬ 
off  clothes,  and  crusts  of  bread.  On  entering 
we  encounter  a  sickly,  musty,  odour,  mixed 
with  a  disagreeable  smell  of  kitchen ;  for, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  vast  establish¬ 
ment, — something  between  a  prison  and  a  house 
of  charity, — has  no  refectory,  and  the  pen¬ 
sioners  who  are  too  old  to  work  take  their 
meals  at  the  foot  of  their  bed.  They  never 
seem  to  think  of  the  pompous  memories  evoked 
by  these  walls  which  a  charming  imagination 
has  excavated  from  the  past,  and  clothed  again 
with  fanciful  designs.  Although  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  “  Salle  des  fitats 
generaux,”  this  is  evidently  the  ancient  chapel. 
Here  to  the  left,  on  entering,  is  an  architectural 
arrangement  which  perfectly  corresponds  with 
the  place  occupied  by  a  high  altar.  It  is  evident 
that  these  Doric  columns  should  enclose  the 
altar-screen,  of  which  the  outline  is  still  to  be 
seen  formed  of  richly-sculptured  figures  and 
floral  scrollwork;  the  three  niches  which  separate 
these  columns  must  once  have  contained  images 
of  saints. 

This  saloon,  lighted  by  the  double  windows 
already  described,  is  divided  into  three  by 
fluted  columns,  which  are  adorned,  at  two-thirds 
of  their  height,  by  garlands  bearing  the  Royal 
cipher.  The  walls  are  covered  as  if  with  a 
tapestry  of  salamanders,  formerly  enriched  with 
gold  plates,  now  discoloured,  and  half  hidden 
under  thick  whitewash,  which  fills  up  the 
delicate  carving  and  gives  a  cold  and  common¬ 
place  aspect  to  the  whole.  It  is  singular  that 
the  Historical  Monuments  Commission,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preserve  the  artistic  riches  of 
France,  has  not  been  able  to  re-act  against  the 
obligatory  whitewashing,  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  rendering  them  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  will  end  by  entirely  destroying  not  only 
the  sculptures  of  Villers-Cotterets,  but  also  the 


*  See  the  double-page  lithograph  in  the  present  number. 
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admirable  ribs  of  vaults  iu  the  Gallery  of 
Conclave,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon. 

The  upper  part  of  the  saloon  is  particularly 
interesting.  It  is  decorated  with  a  large 
entablature,  which  rises  above  the  columns  and 
supports  richly  ornamented  vases.  The  frieze 
of  this  entablature,  which  is  truly  like  lace- 
work  in  stone,  represents  foliage,  arabesques, 
and  flowers  in  one  marvellous  medley,  together 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  of  the  Yalois.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  chapel,  if  chapel  it 
be,  is  of  no  religious  character,  and  that  all 
here  is  combined  not  for  the  worship  of  God, 
but  for  the  greater  glory  of  a  king  f6ted  and 
flattered  as  though  he  were  divine. 

The  modern  chapel  occupies  the  ground  of  an 
ancient  orangery  situated  on  the  ground-floor 
(east  side).  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  no 
architectural  character, — that  the  works  of  art 
which  it  contains  consist  of  three  very  mediocre 
copies  of  pictures  in  the  Louvre.  This  chapel  is, 
moreover,  doomed  to  disappear  to  make  way  for 
new  dormitories. 

We  have  now  completely  reviewed  those 
parts  of  Villers-Cotterets  which  are  of  any  real 
interest  from  the  double  point  of  view  of  art 
and  archaeology.  Since  a  strict  rule  prevents 
foreigners  from  admiring  these  curiosities,  which 
are  almost  unknown  even  in  France,  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  this  rather  long  description,  the 
more  so  as  the  approaching  enlargement  of  the 
“  Dep6t  de  Hendicite  ”  will  soon  complete  the 
destruction  of  this  work  of  the  last  of  the 
Yalois. 

For  this  reason  we  wished,  in  the  name  of 
all  those  who  still  reverence  beautiful  things, 
to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  in  which  it  is  left 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
fine  Renaissance  period,  of  which  the  admirable 
remains  seem  still  to  protest  here  and  there 
against  such  unjust  neglect. 

R.  B.  Fenwick. 


A  HISTORY  OF  HAMPTON  COURT. 

That  the  royal  palace  best  known  to 
Londoners,  and  oftenest  visited,  should  have 
had  no  worthy  historian  until  the  present  time, 
is  scarcely  to  the  credit  of  our  antiquaries. 
But  the  neglect  has  not  been  without  its 
advantages.  The  modern  chronicler  has  access 
to  sources  of  information  which  even  fifty 
years  ago  were  practically  closed,  and  the 
modern  antiquary  has  a  far  more  precise 
knowledge  of  art  and  architecture  than  his 
predecessors  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  expect  archaeo¬ 
logical  work  of  a  high  order  nowadays,  and 
Mr.  Law’s  interesting  and  attractive  volume* 
fulfils  this  expectation.  Its  pages  exhibit 
abundant  evidence  of  painstaking  and  intelligent 
research,  and  the  results  that  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  are  placed  before  the  reader  in  an 
©itremely  pleasant  manner.  The  author’s 
Style  may  not  be  so  picturesque  as  Hepworth 
Dixon’s,  or  as  gracefully  learned  as  that  of 
Surtees,  but  it  is  clear,  unaffected,  and  truthful, 
and  these  are  far  more  important  characteristics. 


*  “The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  the  Tudor 
Times. ”  Illustrated  with  130  autotypes,  etchings, 
engravings,  maps,  and  plans.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
Barrister-at-Law.  Loudon ;  G.  Bell. 


Although  on  his  title-page  Mr.  Law  limits  his 
History  of  Hampton  Court  to  Tudor  times,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not  a  little  to  say  about 
Hampton  at  an  early  date,  and  about  the 
subsequent  descent  of  the  manor.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  mention  that  the 
site  upon  which  Wolsey’s  palace  was  built  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  a  Preceptory  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  that  Elizabeth  of 
York  spent  at  least  some  dayB  in  the  manor 
house  of  Hampton  Court,  in  the  year  1503. 
No  traces  of  this  building  have  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  small 
dimensions,  and  poorly  furnished, — in  a  word, 
quite  unsuited  to  the  sumptuous  habits  of  the 
Cardinal,  who  became  its  possessor  in  the 
summer  of  1514.  It  was  fairly  bought,  or 
rather  leased,  from  the  Prior  of  the  Order,  and 
the  rent  of  501.  a  year  was  an  equitable  one. 
When  the  Crown  became  the  owner,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  were  not  so  apparent. 

The  energy  displayed  by  the  Cardinal  in 
converting  the  manor-house  and  its  domain  of 
2,000  acres  into  a  noble  palace,  with  gardens 
and  park,  was  characteristic.  Artificers  of  all 
sorts  were  employed.  The  land  was  enclosed 
with  a  substantial  red  brick  buttressed  wall, 
toned  here  and  there  with  bricks  of  a  darker 
hue,  and  at  one  point, — near  the  Paddock  in 
the  Kingston-road, — marked  with  the  device  of 
a  cross  in  black  bricks.  A  wide  moat, — perhaps 
the  latest  made  in  England, — was  constructed. 
Extensive  gardens  were  laid  out,  while  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  drainage  and  the  water 
supply  was  remarkable.  Comparatively  pure 
as  the  Thames  must  have  been  in  those  days,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  so  for  the  Cardinal’s  taste, 
and  accordingly  a  supply  was  brought  through 
a  double  set  of  strong  leaden  pipes  from  Coombe 
to  Surbiton,  and  thence  under  the  Thames 
above  Kingston  Bridge  to  the  palace.  Mean¬ 
while  the  general  construction  of  the  mansion 
was  pushed  on,  and  by  the  month  of  May,  1516, 
had  so  far  advanced  that  Wolsey  was  able  to 
entertain  the  king  and  queen  within  its  walls. 
Whether  the  cardinal  was  his  own  architect,  or 
whether  the  designs  were  drawn  by  those  under 
whose  directions  they  were  carried  out,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  The  only  names  which  occur 
in  the  account-books  are  “James  Bettes,  master 
of  the  works,”  “Nicholas  Townley,  clerk  comp¬ 
troller,”  “  Master  Lawrence  Stubbes,  pay¬ 
master,”  and,  at  a  later  date,  “Mr.  Henry 
Williams,  priest,  surveyor  of  the  works.”  It  is 
easy  to  credit  Wolsey  with  the  same  architec¬ 
tural  taste  and  skill  which  Wykeham  and  Wayn- 
flete  and  other  prelates  exhibited  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  three  centuries  ago  artist  and 
craftsman  were  often  combined  in  the  same 
individual.  As  to  the  taste  and  skill  with  which 
the  building  was  planned  and  carried  out  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  there  is  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinctness  in  the  style  followed  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  in  Wolsey’s  other  edifices,  to  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  on  all  of  them  the  same  master¬ 
mind  was  engaged. 

The  material  employed  at  Hampton  Court 
was  red  brick,  with  stone-dreasings  and  orna¬ 
mentations.  The  chimney-shafts,  all  of  brick, 
were, — and  we  may  say  still  are, — varied  in 
form,  but  never  otherwise  than  pleasing.*  Some 

*  Some  of  them,  however,  are  modern  restorations; 
very  well  carried  out,  it  may  be  added. 


are  circular,  some  square  (but  set  diagonally); 
and  some  octagonal ;  and  they  are  grouped 
together  in  twos  and  fours,  with  their  shafts 
carried  up,  sometimes  solid  and  sometimes 
separate.  Here  and  there  terra  cotta  was  used 
with  happy  effect  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
Mr.  Law  gives  an  illustration  of  the  arms  oi 
Wolsey  executed  in  this  material,  which  he 
attributes  to  one  of  the  Maiani,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  their  school.  The  terra-cotta  medallion  busts; 
which  are  affixed  to  the  gateway  turrets,  were, 
as  the  accounts  testify,  executed  by  Joannes 
Maiano,  and  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  by 
Della  Robbia. 

The  general  plan  of  Wolsey’s  palace  com¬ 
prised  two  spacious  quadrangles  communicating 
with  each  other.  The  west  front,  which  extends 
with  its  two  wings,  from  north  to  south,  some 
400  ft.,  was  the  first  portion  taken  in  hand. 
Being  only  two  stories  high,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  wanting  in  dignity  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  has  undergone  many 
changes,  and  its  effect  has  been  marred  by  the 
removal  of  the  leaden  cupolas  (or  “  types  ”) 
which  crowned  its  numerous  turrets.  The 
simplicity  and  want  of  height  in  the  facade  would 
invest  with  greater  importance  the  gate-house 
which  formed  the  central  feature,  and  which 
was  a  far  loftier  and  more  imposing  structure 
than  it  now  is.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  noble  square 
tower,  five  stories  high,  rising  with  its  four 
corner  octagonal  turrets  high  above  the  adjacent 
ranges  of  buildings,  with  its  sky-line  broken 
with  the  turret-caps,  carved  chimney -shafts, 
finials,  pinnacles,  and  gilded  vanes.  Its  lofty 
archway  gave  admission  to  the  outer  or  base 
court  (i.e.,  Basse  Cour),  which  now  measures 
167  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  142  ft.  from 
east  to  west.  Three  sides  of  this  quadrangle 
were  uniform  in  character,  and  resemble  very 
much  the  college  buildings  of  the  same  date, 
but  the  fourth  or  east  side  was  treated  in  a  very 
picturesque  manner,  the  elevation  being  broken 
by  turrets,  and  the  facade  diversified  by  win¬ 
dows  of  various  proportions,  irregularly  dis¬ 
tributed.  There  are  some  good  specimens  of 
interlacing  brickwork  on  this  side,  and  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  the  clock  tower,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  80  ft.  The  inner  or  clock- 
court  is  approached  through  this  tower,  and 
must  have  been  of  conspicuous  beauty.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  has  undergone  so  many  alterations 
that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  original 
work  can  be  traced.  The  great  hall,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  north  side,  though 
often  called  Wolsey’s  Hall,  was  really  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  all  that  we  know  of  the 
cardinal’s  smaller  hall  is  contained  in  the 
accounts  of  its  destruction,  given  by  Mr.  Law 
in  his  appendix.  Again,  half  of  the  east  side  of 
the  court  was  rebuilt  by  George  II.,  while  the 
original  south  range  is  almost  entirely  obscured 
from  view  by  the  Ionic  colonnade  of  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren.  Behind  this  colonnade,  however, 
are  the  very  rooms  which  the  cardinal  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  chapel,  though  remodelled  by 
Henry  YIII.,  occupies  its  old  site,  and  probably 
the  same  ground  which  the  earlier  chapel  of  the 
hospitallers  also  covered. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  palace  one  can  only  say  that  the  lavish 
splendour  everywhere  exhibited  roused  the 
envy  of  some  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
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visited  the  Cardinal.  The  satirists  of  the  period 
did  not  spare  him.  Skelton  and  Roy  were 
especially  bitter,  and  the  latter  answers  his  own 
question : — 

“Hath  the  Cardinall  any  gay  mansion?" 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  Great  palaces  without  compareson ; 

Most  glorious  of  outward  sight 
And  within  deck’d  poynt  device. 

More  lyke  unto  a  paradice 

Than  any  earthy  habitation.” 

Carving  and  gilding  added  beauty  to  beautiful 
designs,  rich  arras  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  the 
buffets  were  bright  with  gold  and  silver  plate, — 
in  fact,  the  palace  was  in  all  respects  too  good 
for  a  subject,  and,  therefore  (so  the  king  seems 
to  have  reasoned),  fit  only  for  a  royal  residence. 
Henry  got  possession  of  it  (we  must  not  inquire 
by  what  means)  as  early  as  the  year  1525,  but 
it  was  not  until  five  years  afterwards  that  he 
formally  entered  upon  its  enjoyment.  One  of 
his  first  acts  seems  to  have  been  to  affix  his 
arms  and  badges  upon  every  part  of  the 
building,  and  the  heraldic  beasts  and  other 
insignia  are  still  conspicuous  features  on  the 
palace  walls.  But  the  chief  work  with  which 
the  king’s  name  is  associated  is  the  great 
Hall,  on  which  was  expended  a  vast  sum  of 
money.  Its  external  appearance  has  undergone 
little  change,  and  its  length,  118  ft.,  is  that  of  one 
side  of  the  Clock  or  Inner  Court.  A  beautiful 
bay  window,  reaching  nearly  the  whole  height 
of  the  hall,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  design 
;  in  a  very  happy  manner  ;  but  two  remarkable 
features  are  gone,  namely,  the  fretwork  parapet 
and  the  “  femerell,”  or  louvre.  Of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Law  says  the  records  are  of  special  value,  as  there 
i  scarcely  survives  a  single  good  and  genuine 
sample  of  a  Mediseval  louvre, — the  best  known, 
;that  on  Westminster  Hall,  being  a  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful  restoration  by  Smirke.  The  lonvre  was 
mado  of  wood,  and  consisted  of  three  stories 
or  tiers  diminishing  in  size,  the  sides  with 
glazed  openings,  and  the  tops  cased  with  lead. 
From  the  upper  edge  of  each  story  rose  a  set 
of  curved  pinnacles,  surmounted  with  beasts 
carrying  vanes,  while  at  the  centre  and  summit 
of  the  whole  was  “  a  great  lion  bearing  a  great 
vane  gilded,”  emblazoned  with  King  Henry’s 
arms,  surmounted  by  a  large  close  crown. 

The  interior  of  the  Hall  was  and  still  is 
Btrikingly  beautiful.  The  hammer-beam  roof, 
divided  into  seven  bays,  is  an  elaborate  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  the  numerous  pendants  are 
richly  and  curiously  carved.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  engraving  (which  will  also  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  numerous  detail  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  book),  the  design  is  Italian  in 
character,  but  the  accounts  clearly  show  that, 
from  whatever  source  the  drawings  may  have 
come,  their  execution  was  effected  by  English 
workmen. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1538,  Henry’s  addi¬ 
tions  to  Wolsey’s  Palace  were  complete,  the 
concluding  portion  being  the  “  King’s  New 
Lodging  in  the  Priory  Garden.”  This  consisted 
of  a  range  of  buildings  facing  south,  and 
extending  at  right  angles  with  the  Queen’s  New 
Buildings  (previously  erected),  and  formed 
with  them  a  new  inner  court.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  known  as  the  “  Cloister  Green  Court,” 
1  but  was  pulled  down  by  William  III. 

Wynegaarde’s  views,  taken  at  a  somewhat 


later  date,  show  that  the  original  style  of  the 
buildings  was  maintained  throughout,  and  that 
there  were  several  outlying  towers  and  turrets, 
arbours  and  pavilions,  most  of  which  were 


removed  to  make  way  for  Wren’s  State  apart¬ 
ments.  The  W ater  Gallery  (in  which  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  lodged)  and  the  very  beautiful 
water-gate  are  to  be  seen  in  Wynegaarde’s  later 
view,  and  the  two  plates  (reductions  of  which 
we  subjoin)  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  Hampton  Court  in  Tudor  times. 

In  our  remarks  we  have  been  following  only 
the  architectural  growth  of  the  palace.  Mr. 
Law,  however,  has  given  much  more  than  this, 
for  he  has  recorded  at  length  the  historical 
associations  of  each  and  every  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  its  traditions  (not  without  some  “  scandal 
about  Queen  Elizabeth”),  its  ghost  stories,  and 
even  its  natural  history.  The  appendices  also 
contain  transcripts  from  the  Public  Records  and 
Account  Rolls  of  much  value  and  interest.  The 
whole  book  is  an  admirable  example  of  intelli¬ 
gent  industry  successfully  employed  upon  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  such  treatment. 

We  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  which  has  been  so  well 
begun. 


Great  Harwood.  —  An  arrangement  has 
been  effected  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
erection  of  one  or  three  chapels,  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  cemetery  at  Great  Harwood,  Lancashire, 
the  Local  Board  having  agreed  to  erect  three 
chapels  under  one  roof,  within  five  years,  from 
possession  of  the  land  being  given.  The  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  already  been 
granted  to  a  loan  of  4,000J.,  for  the  cost  of  the 
cemetery  to  be  repaid  within  fifty  years.  The 
work  will  be  proceeded  without  delay  from  the 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  W.  R.  Simpson,  archi¬ 
tect,  Blackburn. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

PROVISIONS  OF  LORD  SALISBURY’S  BILL. 

The  Bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  provides  that  the  Labouring  Classes’ 
Lodging  Houses  Acts,  1851  to  1867,  maybe 
adopted — (a)  for  the  metropolis,  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  if  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  approves  of  such 
adoption ;  ( b )  for  any  urban  sanitary  district 
by  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of  such  district 
in  accordance  with  section  10  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  ;  and  (c)  for  any  rural  sanitary 
district,  by  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district 
upon  such  certificate  from  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  and  after  such  delay  as  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

A  rural  sanitary  authority  in  any  district 
desiring  to  adopt  the  said  Acts  may  apply  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  certificate 
required  for  such  adoption,  and  shall  specify 
in  such  application  the  area  in  which  they  con¬ 
sider  that  accommodation  is  necessary  for  the 
housing  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  thereupon 
the  Local  Government  Board  shall  direct  a 
local  inquiry  to  be  held  by  one  of  their  in¬ 
spectors,  and  if  after  such  local  inquiry  the 
inspector  shall  certify  that  accommodation  is 
necessary  in  such  area  for  the  housing  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  that  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  such  accommodation  will  be  provided 
without  the  adoption  of  the  said  Acts  for  that 
district,  and  that,  having  regard  to  the  liability 
which  will  be  incurred  by  the  rates,  it  is,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  prudent  for  the  said 
authority  to  undertake  the  provision  of  the  said 
accommodation  under  the  powers  of  the  said 
Acts,  the  Local  Government  Board  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  publish  that  certificate  in  the  London 
Oazette,  and  thereupon  the  sanitary  authority 
may  adopt  the  said  Acts,  provided  that  (o)  unless 
the  Local  Government  Board  state  in  publish¬ 
ing  such  certificate  that  an  emergency  renders 
it  necessary  to  adopt  the  Acts  immediately, 
such  adoption  in  pursuance  of  the  certificate 
shall  not  take  place  before  the  ordinary  election 
of  members  of  such  authority  which  is  held 
next  after  the  date  of  the  local  inquiry ;  and 
(b)  after  the  end  of  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  certificate  the  Acts  shall  not  be 
adopted  without  a  fresh  certificate ;  and  (c)  no 
land  shall  be  acquired,  nor  buildings  erected, 
under  the  said  Acts,  except  within  the  area 
mentioned  in  the  certificate. 

The  expression  “lodging-houses  for  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  ’’when  used  in  the  Labouring  Classes’ 
Lodging  Houses  Acts,  1851  to  1867,  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  separate  houses  or  cottages 
for  the  labouring  classes,  whether  containing 
one  or  several  tenements.  Land  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  said  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act 
may  be  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  by  any  sanitary  authority  in-  like 
manner  as  if  those  purposes  were  purposes  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  sections  175 
to  178,  both  inclusive,  of  that  Act  (relating  to 
the  purchase  of  land),  shall  apply  accordingly, 
and  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  extend  to 
the  metropolis  in  like  manner  as  if  the  Metro- 
'  politan  Board  of  Works  were  a  local  authority 
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in  the  said  sections  mentioned,  and  one  of  hex’ 
Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  were 
substituted  for  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  the  event  of  the  removal  from  their 
present  sites  of  Millbank  Penitentiary  or 
Pentonville  Penitentiary,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  her  Majesty,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  removal  from  its  present 
site  of  Coldbath-fields  Prison,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  if  the  justices  think  fit  so  to  do,  to 
sell  and  convey  those  respective  sites,  or  any 
part  or  parts  thereof,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  at  such  price,  to  be  fixed  by  agree¬ 
ment  or  arbitration,  as  will  enable  the  Board 
without  incurring  serious  loss  to  appropriate 
the  sites  or  parts  so  conveyed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Labouring  Classes’  Lodging  Houses  Acts, 
1851  to  1867,  as  amended  to  this  Act.* 

Amendment  of  Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts,  1868, 
to  1882.— The  owner  of  any  premises  who  is 
required  by  an  order  of  a  local  authority  made 
under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Act,  1868,  to  execute  any  works  on  or  to 
demolish  any  premises,  shall  cease  to  have  the 
power  to  require  the  local  authority  to  purchase 
such  premises.  Where  an  officer  of  health  in 
pursuance  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act,  1868,  or  of  section  8  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  1882,  has  reported  to 
any  local  authority  that  any  premises  are  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  or  that  the  pulling  down 
of  any  obstructive  buildings  would  be  expedient, 
and  the  local  authority  fail  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Acts  in  relation  to  such  premises  or  buildings, 
any  sanitary  authority  or  other  local  authority 
having  jurisdiction  in  or  near  the  parish  or 
place  in  which  such  premises  or  buildings  are 
situate,  or  the  owner  of  any  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  premises  or  buildings, 
may  complain  of  such  failure  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  may,  if  after  local  inquiry  they  think  it 
expedient  so  to  do,  order  the  local  authority  to 
put  in  force  the  said  provisions,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  comply  with 
such  order. 

Amendment  of  Artisans  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Improvement  Acts. — The  Artisans 
and  Labourei's’  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts, 
1875  to  1882,  shall  extend  to  all  urban  sanitary 
districts  in  England.  Where  upon  an  official 
representation  to  a  local  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwel¬ 
lings  Improvement  Act,  1875,  such  authority 
fail  to  pass  a  resolution  in  relation  to  such 
representation,  and  in  accordance  with  section  8 
of  the  said  Act  the  said  authority  send  a  copy  of 
such  representation  and  their  reasons  for  such 
failure  to  the  confirming  authority,  and  the 
confirming  authority  hold  a  local  inquiry,  and 
after  that  local  inquiry  the  confirming  autho¬ 
rity  are  of  opinion  that  an  improvement 
echeme  ought  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  area 
or  of  any  part  of  the  area  included  in  the 
official  representation  which  is  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  the  confirming  authority  may  by  order 
direct  the  local  authority  to  make  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  order  a  scheme  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  such  area  or  part,  subject  to  such 
conditions  (if  any)  as  the  confirming  authority 
may  see  fit  to  insert  in  the  order,  and  it  Bhall 
be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  complv 
■with  such  order.  Where  an  arbitrator  has  under 
the  Artisans  and  Labourei’s’  Dwellings  Im¬ 
provement  Acts,  1875  to  1882,  determined  the 
amount  of  compensation,  an  appeal  shall  not  lie 
to  a  jury  from  the  decision  of  such  arbitrator 
without  leave  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but 
such  Court  or  any  Judge  thereof  at  Chambers 
may  grant  such  leave  upon  application  in  a 
summary  manner,  and  upon  being  satisfied  that 
a  failure  of  justice  will  take  place  if  the  leave  is 
not  granted. 

Amendment  as  to  Interest  on  Public  Works 
Loans. — Any  loan  advanced  by  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  in  pursuance  of  the 
Labouring  Classes’  Lodging-houses  Acts,  1851 
to  1867,  or  of  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Acts, 
1863  to  1882,  or  of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Improvement  Acts,  1875  to  1882. 
or  of  any  such  Acts,  or  for  labourers’  dwellings 
in  pursuance  of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act, 
1875,  shall  bear  such  rate  of  interest,  not  less 
than  31.  2s.  6d.  per  cent.,  as  the  Commissioners 


iiiero  was  a  pretty  sharp  discussion  in  regard  to  t 
provision,  the  principle  of  which  we  have  already  c 
demned;  and  we  regret  that  it  was  carried  withi 
modification. 


of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time  authorise  as  being  in  their  opinion  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  such  loans  to  be  made  without 
loss  to  the  Exchequer. 

Amendment  of  General  Sanitary  Law,  8fc. — 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  execution  of  laws  relating  to 
public  health  and  local  government  to  put  in 
force,  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  arise, 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  so  as 
to  secure  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  all 
premises  within  the  area  under  the  control  of 
such  authority. 

Provisions  are  also  made  for  securing  decent 
lodging  and  accommodation  for  persons  engaged 
in  hop-picking,  and  for  the  prevention  of  over¬ 
crowding  in  vans  used  for  human  habitation. 
Another  important  provision  is  that  the  Settled 
Land  Act,  1882,  shall  be  amended  as  follows  : — 
(a.)  Any  Bale,  exchange,  or  lease  of  land  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  Act,  when  made  for  the 
purpose  of  the  erection  on  such  land  of  dwel¬ 
lings  for  the  working-classes,  may  be  made  at 
such  price,  or  for  such  consideration,  or  for 
such  rent,  as,  having  regard  to  the  said  purpose 
and  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  reasonably  obtained,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  higher  price,  consideration,  or 
rent  might  have  been  obtained  if  the  land  were 
sold,  exchanged,  or  leased  for  another  purpose. 
(b.)  The  improvements  on  which  capital  money 
may  be  expended,  enumerated  in  section  25  of 
the  said  Act,  and  referred  to  in  section  30  of 
tho  said  Act,  shall,  in  addition  to  cottages  for 
labourers,  farm  servants,  and  artisans,  whether 
employed  on  the  settled  land  or  not,  include 
any  dwellings  available  for  the  working  classes, 
the  building  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  is  not  injurious  to  the  estate.  (2.)  Any 
body  corporate  holding  land  may  sell,  exchange, 
or  lease  such  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection 
of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  at  such 
price,  or  for  such  considex-ation,  or  for  such 
consideration,  or  for  such  rent,  as,  having 
regard  to  the  said  purpose  and  to  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  tho  case,  is  the  best  that  can 
reasonably  be  obtained,  notwithstanding  that  a 
higher  price,  consideration,  or  rent  might  have 
been  obtained  if  the  land  were  sold,  exchanged, 
or  leased  for  another  purpose. 

Certain  sections  of  existing  Acts  are  repealed 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  Act  is  not  to  extend  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  tbirty-sevonth  annual  meeting  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  J.P.,  Treasurer,  presiding. 

The  annual  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Major  Brutton,  states  that  the  number  of 
recipients  on  the  funds  of  the  charity  is  again  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  nearly  all  applicants  for  the 
benevolence  of  the  Institution  have  been  provided 
for  by  their  election.  “  As  in  many  other  kindred 
institutions,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  this  year  in 
the  amount  of  subscriptions,  notwithstanding  which, 
it  is  hoped  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  in  the 
ensuing  year.  The  Committee  appeal  to  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  valued  friends  of  the  charity,  and  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  but  ought  to 
do  so,  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenditure.  Nine  pensioners 
have  been  elected  in  the  past  year,  and  four 
have  died.  There  not  having  been  more  deaths 
amongst  the  sixty  pensioners,  whose  average  age 
exceeds  seventy  years,  will  be  regarded  with  glad¬ 
ness.  The  Institution  is  much  indebted  to  the 
President  for  the  past  year,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird, 
for  the  zeal  he  manifested  for  the  success  of  its 
affairs,  and  the  committee  express  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  able  advocacy.  It  is  with  much  pleasure 
the  committee  announce  the  circumstance  that  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters  have  kindly 
granted  the  use  of  their  fine  hall  for  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Institution,  on  the  5th  of  November 
next,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Charles  Lucas,  J.P.,  member  of  the  respected  and 
eminent  firm  who  have  most  liberally  contributed  to 
the  charity.” 

The  balance-sheet  shows  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  amounting  to  5,2117.  4s.  7d. 
The  total  expenditure  has  been  2,433 1.  3s.  5d.  ; 

I, 5007.  has  been  invested  in  Consols  ;  and  there 
remains  a  balance  in  hand  of  1,2787.  Is.  2d. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  T. 
Patrick. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  president  for 
the  past  year  (Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird),  to  the  vice- 
presidents,  to  the  trustees  (Mr.  Geo.  Plucknett, 

J. P.,  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Aid.  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence, 
bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Lucas),  to  the  treasurer 
(Mr.  Geo.  Plucknett,  who  was  again  re-elected),  to 
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the  Committee,  the  retiring  members  of  which  weri 
re-appointed,  and  to  the  auditors  (Messrs.  Cruttenl 
den,  Ward,  and  Bolding). 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  Mr.  Arthur  Charlejj 
Lucas,  J.P.,  be  elected  as  president  for  the  ensuing h 
year,  hoping  that  under  him  the  Institution  migh>S 
even  do  better  than  it  had  done  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  seconded  the  motion,  addinJ 
that  the  Lucas  family  had  always  been  large  ant 
cheerful  contributors  to  tho  charity. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Mitchell,  a  cordials 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Plucknett  foil 
presiding,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


Illustrations, 

SCULPTURE. 

“  BONHEUR,”  BY  M.  DAILLION. 

HIS  is  another  of  the  sculpture  work! 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  the  present] 
year,  which  has  now  closed.  Its  authorc 
M.  Daillion,  has  gained  great  credit  for  hie 
works  this  year,  including  this  group  and  hie 
fine  recumbent  figure  entitled  “  Re  veil  d’ Adam, ’i 
of  which  mention  has  before  been  made  in  oun 
columns. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

BY  MK.  E.  BURNE  JONES,  A.R.A. 

This  is  a  reproduction,  from  the  artist’ki 
cartoon,  of  his  design  for  a  window  in  Jesusu 
College,  Cambridge;  the  subject  being  “The! 
Vision  of  St.  Stephen.” 


HOUSE,  RICKETTSWOOD,  NEAR 
REIGATE. 

The  illustration  shows  the  scheme  for  recasing] 
the  whole  of  the  present  house,  adding  a  new1 
wing,  with  sitting-room  and  kitchen  officesc 
behind,  connecting  the  house  with  the  block  ofei 
stable-buildings  beyond.  The  present  housepi 
the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Rendel,  is  of  brick, 1; 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  to  plate-glass  sash-li 
windows,  and  with  the  upper  floors  tile  hnng.;i 
The  effect  is  very  sombre,  and  a  casing  of  timbers 
and  plaster  was  proposed  as  a  remedy.  Thex! 
new  part,  nearest  the  spectator  and  extending) 
to  the  stables,  is  designed  in  solid  timber  witht 
lath  and  plaster.  The  work  has  not  yet  beemi 
carried  out,  though  the  quantities  have  been1 
taken  and  a  tender  obtained  from  Mr.  Rudd,d 
the  builder,  of  Grantham.  The  architect  is  Mr.  i 
Halsey  Ricardo. 


THE  GLAMORGANSHIRE  AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE  INFIRMARY. 

The  Glamorganshii-e  and  Monmouthshire  In- a 
firmary  at  Cardiff  was  opened  about  two  years  r 
ago,  having  been  erected  by  public  subscriptions) 
on  a  site  about  five  acres  in  extent  generously! 
given,  together  with  several  important  money i; 
donations,  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.  Thei' 
building  accommodates  about  130  patients.  The  u 
view  of  the  administrative  block  which  we  give  > 
shows  the  rooms  used  by  out-patients,  with  their  i 
entrance  and  exit,  the  chief  entrance  being  in  the  i 
middle  of  the  front  seen  on  the  left. 

Local  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  < 
red  Radyr  stone  bands,  with  buff  brick  chimney- ■ 
stacks,  are  the  chief  materials ;  the  roofs  are  i 
covered  with  green  slates,  half-timber  work  1 
being  used  at  intervals.  The  ward  blocks,  > 
laundry,  &c.,  with  kitchens  and  operating-  ; 
rooms,  &c.,  occupy  the  ground  to  the  right  of 
our  view. 

The  buildings  were  erected  by  Mr.  C.  Burton,  i 
of  Cardiff,  for  about  24,0007.,  from  the  designs  : 
of  Messrs.  James  Seward  &  Thomas,  architects,  i 
of  Cardiff. 


CENTRE  OF  FAQADE  OF  THE  “ ECOLE 
CENTRALE,”  PARIS. 

For  the  description  of  this  bxxilding,  see  : 
separate  article  on  another  page. 


THE  CHATEAU  OF  VILLERS- 
COTTERETS. 

For  article  descriptive  of  these  sketches, 
e  p.  114. 


The  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  was 

opened  last  week.  On  the  goods-sheds  and 
stations  of  this  lino  at  Hull,  and  also  at  the 
Alexandra  Docks,  Hull,  Mr.  T.  TV.  Helliwell  has 
put  on  above  53,000  square  feet  of  glazing  in 
six  weeks. 


■  V  n  1'i.  V 


SCULPTURE  FROM  THE  PARIS  Satin. 
“ BONHEUR” 

M.  Daillion,  Sculptor. 
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RUE  VANCANSON. 


JZcole  Ccntrale. — First  Floor  Plan. 


THE  NEW  “ECOLE  CENTRALE,” 
PARIS. 

'HIS  building,  inaugurated  on  the  8th  of 
member  last  year,  forms  the  present  home  of 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures, 
lacing  the  old  H6tel  de  Juigne-Thorigny, 
ch  has  long  been  notoriously  insufficient  for 
purpose. 

'he  Ecole  Centrale  was  established  there  in 
9.  The  old  mansion  which  has  sheltered  it 
fifty-five  years  was  built  in  1656  by  Aubert  de 
.tenay,  a  rich  financier  and  farmer  of  taxes, 
.was  then  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in 
is.  The  Marshal  de  Yilleroy  lived  there  for 
ng  time. 

rith  the  exception  of  a  grand  staircase,  in 
3h  the  architect  has  endeavoured  to  recall 
magnificence  of  the  Hotel  de  Juigne,  nothing 
ie  new  buildings  recalls  the  gay  fashions  of 
last  century ;  no  reminder  of  the  fetes  of 
brilliant  and  giddy  epoch  will  trouble  the 
ents  of  this  austere  building,  so  appropriate 
le  serious  work  of  modern  civilisation  ;  but 
0  is  nothing  heavy  or  forbidding  in  its 
iarance,  and  the  young  people  who  will 
7  on  their  studies,  there  will  have  not 
,  as  in  the  good  old  times, — 

,  •  •  •  “  banc  de  chene  usd,  lustrd,  splendide, 
ne  table,  un  pupitre,  un  lourd  encrier  noir, 
ne  lampe,  humble  scbut  de  l'dtoile  du  soir,”— 

pleasantrooms  also,  where  a  profusion  of 
ind  light  will  circulate,  with  a  uniform 
im  of  warming  and  ventilation,  immense 
■atories,  with  every  modern  convenience, 
for  lighting,  gas  and  electricity, 
e  construction  of  the  new  school,  at  first 
ded  to  the  architect  Demimuiot,  was,  on 
ecease,  taken  up  in  1882  by  M.  Denfer,  a 
er  pupil  of  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Manu¬ 
res,  in  which  he  is  now  Professor  of  archi- 
re..  The  establishment  is  situated  in  one  of 
usiest  quarters  of  Paris.  It  occupies  the 
1  St.  Martin,  where  lately  stood  a  people’s 
et.  .The  building  comprises  four  large 
s,  united  by  angle  pavilions  and  enclosing 
;angular  court.  This  large  space,  bounded 
e  Rues  Montgolfier,  Ferdinand  Berthoud, 
inson,  and  Conte,  covers  an  area  of 
metres,  of  which  4,000  are  covered  with 
Hidings.  The  principal  facade  is  towards 
tue  Montgolfier,  and  only  the  central 
an,  in  stone,  relieves  its  extreme  simplicity, 
this  central  portion  of  which  we  give 
astration  in  the  present  number.  The 
entrance  opens  on  the  ground  -  floor 
sn  two  large  consoles,  which  support  a 
y  on  the  first-floor  level.  The  upper 
,  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  garlands, 


and  palms,  adorning  an  allegorical  head,  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  large  pediment  decorated  with  a 
cartouche,  on  which  is  sculptured.the  emblematic 
bee  of  the  Ecole  Centrale.  The  portions  included 
between  the  centre  and  the  angle  pavilions  are 
in  three  stories,  the  first-floor  windows  sur¬ 
mounted  with  pediments  and  the  whole  crowned 
by  mansard  roofs  with  dormers.  There  is  a 
large  entrance  towards  the  Rue  Contd,  reserved 
for  students,  surmounted  with  a  gable  enclosing 
a  clock  face.  Entering  by  this  doorway  we  find 
on  the  left  the  gallery  “  des  chaudicres,”  on  the 
right  that  “  des  machines.” 

This  inner  facade  offers  much  the  same  dis¬ 
position  as  that  towards  Rue  Ferdinand 
Berthoud,  to  which  it  is  parallel :  this  last  in¬ 
cludes  a  court  giving  access  to  the  laboratory 
offices.  Towards  the  Rue  Vancanson,  opposite 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  extends 
the  rear  facade,  where  are  placed  the 
laboratories,  a  portion  of  the  studies,  and  the 
refectory.  It  is  of  extreme  simplicity  of  design, 
but  perhaps  offers  to  professional  eyes  more  of 
interest  than  the  principal  facade,  in  a  purely 
technical  point  of  view.  There  are  the  same 
angle  pavilions  with  rusticated  piers,  but  the 
ingenious  combination  of  brick  and  iron,  and 
the  large  windows  giving  copious  light  to  the 
rooms,  give  an  expression  happily  suited  to  the 
objects  of  a  building  in  which  convenience  is 
not  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  external  effect. 

In  retracing  our  steps,  we  enter  the  Rue 
Montgolfier  entrance,  and  find  a  spacious  vesti¬ 
bule,  separated  from  the  central  court  by  an 
iron  gate.  On  the  right  commences  the  fine 
staircase  (1)  we  havebeforealluded  to  as  recalling 
the  glories  of  the  Hdtel  Juignd-Thorigny.  On 
the  first  floor  we  salute,  in  passing,  the  busts 
of  the  four  founders  of  the  school  :  Olivier 
(1793-1853),  Peclet  (1793-1857),  J.  B.  Dumas 
(1800-1884),  and  Lavallee  (1797-1873).  On 
this  story  commences  a  long  gallery  (11),  where 
the  administrative  portion  of  the  establishment 
is  arranged.  Similar  galleries  traverse,  on  each 
story,  the  central  court. 

To  define  precisely  the  system  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  building,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
each  story  (there  are  three  without  counting 
the  dormers)  corresponds  to  one  particular  year 
of  study,  compi-ising  all  the  departments  bear¬ 
ing  upon  it,  —  studies,  an  exhibition-room,  a 
lecture-room,  &c.  These  latter,  all  constructed 
on  the  same  model  (16),  seat  from  250  to  300 
students,  and  are  well  lighted  by  numerous 
windows  or  by  Edison  lamps.  Behind  the 
lecture  platforms  are  three  immense  black¬ 
boards,  moved  up  or  down  by  hydraulic  power. 

To  each  theatre  is  attached  a  preparation-room 
(17).  All  the  galleries  are  furnished  with  glass 


cases,  in  which  are  stored  the  collections  of 
models.  At  the  four  angles  are  placed  stairs, 
lifts,  and  latrines. 

The  students’  rooms  (9)  are  all  constructed 
on  one  very  simple  model,  furnished  with 
numerous  gaslights  and  reflectors,  and  con¬ 
taining  large  tables  which  are  lighted  by 
windows  giving,  a  left-hand  light,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  for  drawing  work.  In 
the  portion  set  apart  for  first-year  students 
there  are  eighteon  rooms  for  twelve  each,  four 
rooms  for  eight  each;  and  for  second-year 
students  eighteen  rooms  for  twelve  each,  and 
two  rooms  for  six  each.  For  the  third  or  last- 
year  students  there  are  eighteen  rooms  for 
twelve  each  :  692  “places  ”  in  all. 

These  students’  rooms  open  on  long  corridors 
(10)  lighted  right  and  left  by  windows  con¬ 
trived  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  party-walls, 
and  which  give  access  both  to  the  lecture-rooms 
and  the  examination-rooms.  These  last  are  of 
monastic  simplicity, — convent  cells,  having  no 
furniture  but  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  large  black 
board. 

In  traversing  the  first-floor  galleries  one  is 
shown  a  precious  souvenir  piously  preserved  in 
a  glass  case;  this  consists  of  the  laboratory  ap¬ 
paratus  which  was  used  by  the  illustrious  J.  B. 
Dumas  in  the  numerous  experiments  which  have 
made  his  name  famous.  Near  this  is  the  Salle 
des  Fetes,  which  occupies  the  pavilion  at  the 
angle  of  the  Rue  Conte  (5),  and  has  the  defect 
of  being  a  little  dark  and  sombre.  It  is  tapes¬ 
tried  with  red  hangings,  powdered  with  gold 
bees.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments 
by  iron  beams  covered  with  decorative  terra 
cotta.  A  massive  stone  chimney-piece  carved 
with  acanthus  leaves,  foliage,  and  lions’  heads, 
again  reproduces  in  its  upper  portion  the  em¬ 
blematic  bee.  This  room  communicates  with 
the  council-room  (4),  which  is  finished  with 
oak  woodwork  and  dark-green  hangings.  All 
this  part  of  the  building  is  lighted  by  electric 
light  on  the  Edison  system. 

Immediately  above  the  Gallery  of  Adminis¬ 
tration,  on  the  second  floor,  is  the  “  Salle  de 
P ortefeuille,”  where  are  kept  in  large  cabinets 
the  collections  of  drawings  and  other  works  at 
the  end  of  each  year  of  promotion.  Further 
along  is  the  library,  containing  above  6,000 
volumes,  mostly  old  books.  This  is  a  very  re¬ 
stricted  scientific  collection,  and  one  which 
there  unfortunately  seem  at  present  to  be  no 
available  funds  for  augmenting ;  for  the  State 
shows  a  lamentable  parsimony,  in  this  respect, 
in  regard  to  an  institution  so  valuable  to  French 
industry,  and  for  which  is  recruited  the  personnel 
directing  the  great  public  works  of  the  country. 
The  library  and  scientific  collections  subsist 
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only  on  private  donations,  which  are  not 
numerous,  and  they  are  accordingly  by  no 
means  up  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  and 
have  the  antiquated  air  of  a  provincial  museum. 
The  Ministry  have,  since  the  opening  of  the 
school,  given  a  donation  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  but  this  does  not  go  far  to  keep 
up  to  the  proper  mark  the  laboratories,  the 
scientific  collection  and  library.  There  Bhould 
be  an  annual  subvention  forming  part  of  the 
budget.  One  of  the  professors,  to  whom  we 
expressed  our  surprise  at  such  a  penury  of 
scientific  resources,  spoke,  indeed,  hopefully  of 
of  the  future,  and  was  convinced  that  the  great 
exhibition  of  1889  would  be  a  new  point  de  de¬ 
part,  and  that  numerous  collections  then  ex¬ 
hibited  would  be  offered  spontaneously  to  the 
school  by  exhibitors,  many  of  whom  will  have 
been  among  its  old  pupils. 

Above  the  third  story,  entirely  occupied  by 
the  third-year  students,  is  a  roof-stage  where  is 
a  laboratory,  a  description  of  which  may  apply 
to  the  laboratories  generally.  This  is  an 
immense  room,  lighted  by  fourteen  windows 
and  sub-divided  crossways  by  tables  with  hard 
enamelled  tops,  where  112  students  can  work 
at  a  time,  each  with  table  Bpace  of  4  square 
feet,  and  each  with  a  separate  ventilator  and  his 
own  box  of  chemicals,  &c.  Twenty-one  brick 
muffles  are  placed  at  equal  distances. 

In  the  midst  of  the  court  enclosed  by  these 
buildings,  among  the  at  present  very  meagre 
plantation  of  trees,  is  the  old  fountain  of  the 
Carre  St.  Martin,  constructed  in  1806,  the 
bronze  vase  of  which  is  supported  by  four 
allegorical  figures  executed  by  Gois,  a  sculptor 
who  had,  under  the  Second  Empire,  his  hour  of 
celebrity. 

All  round  the  ground-floor  is  a  spacious 
gallery  in  the  form  of  a  cloister,  with  the 
circular  arches  ornamented  with  rustication. 
Beneath  the  cloister,  which  has  a  vaulted  roof, 
covered  with  terra-cotta  panels,  is  the  large 
refectory  for  the  students,  the  laboratory  of 
industrial  physics,  the  collection  of  mineralogy, 
&c.  The  warming  apparatus  (on  Genest  & 
Herscher’s  system)  is  installed  in  the  sub¬ 
basement  in  a  long  gallery  extending  beneath 
the  cloister,  and  served  by  a  small  Decauville 
railway  to  transport  fuel  and  material  required 
for  the  laboratories. 

The  ficole  Centrale  actually  contains  at 
present  667  pupils  (41$ ves  externes ),  admitted 
by  competitive  examination,  paying  each 
1,000  francs  a  year,  some  of  whom,  however, 
are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the 
Departments,  or  the  City  of  Paris.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  years’  course  they  receive,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  marks  they  have  obtained  and  to 
their  general  merit,  the  hr4vet  of  “  Ingenieur 
Civil  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,”  or  a  simple 
certificate  of  having  passed  through  the  course 
of  study. 

We  may  add,  to  complete  this  notice,  that 
the  coBt-of  the  construction  of  the  new  school 
has  been,  4,700,000  francs  for  the  building, 
1,200,000  francs  for  furnishing,  and  1,800,000 
francs  for  the  site, — a  total  of  7,700,000  francs, 
which  is  not  large,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  work,  the  rapidity  of  its  execution,  and 
the  great  care  bestowed  on  it.  The  building 
is  a  very  interesting  example  of  a  scholastic 
edifice,  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of 
which  give  ample  means  of  providing  for  the 
demands  of  a  complex  scientific  instruction, 
with  a  general  appearance  exactly  expressing 
the  destination  of  the  building.  Iron,  which 
enters  so  much  into  modern  construction,  has 
been  well  combined  with  stone  and  brick,  to 
produce  a  certain  decorative  effect  of  a  grandiose 
and  severe  description.  The  whole  does  great 
credit  to  M.  Denfer,  the  accomplished  architect 
under  whom  it  has  been  constructed. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE,  LEEDS. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds,  which  has  been  founded  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  technical  education,  were  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  15th  instant.  The 
progress  of  the  buildings  may  be  thus  concisely 
stated  : — In  1880,  the  Dyeing  and  Weaving 
Department  was  erected  by  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company,  at  a  cost  of  9,6837.  At  the  present 
time  these  buildings  are  being  extended  at  the 
expense  of  the  same  Company,  the  contracts 
for  these  additions  amounting  to  8,1107.  The 
further  buildings  which  were  inaugurated  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  are  those  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  Sir  Edward  Baines.  The  accounts 


for  this  block  amount  to  31,0007.,  the  following 
firms  having  carried  out  the  different  trades  : — 
Messrs.  J.  Wood  &  Sons,  bricklayers  and 
masons ;  Messrs.  Longley  Bros.,  carpenters  and 
joiners  ;  Messrs.  Franks  &  Evans,  plasterers  ; 
Mr.  Jas.  Season,  slater  ;  Mr.  J.  Lindley,  plumber 
and  glazier.  The  Engineering  Department, 
now  in  course  of  erection,  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  5,0007.,  thus  bringing  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  so  far  (exclusive  of  fittings,  &c.)  up 
to  53,7937.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  Messrs.  John 
Wood  &  Son,  of  Leeds,  being  the  contractors 
for  the  principal  portions  of  the  work.  The 
scheme  has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out, 
but  at  present  the  scattered  blocks  will  one 
day  be  united,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
quadrangle.  The  materials  used  are  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings.  A  notable  feature  of 
the  buildings  already  erected  is  the  “Edward 
Baines  Memorial  Wing,”  at  the  south-east 
corner,  which  has  a  lofty  tower  with  corbelled 
angle-turrets.  The  Clavering-road  wing  lies  at 
the  back,  and  is  connected  with  the  Baines 
wing  by  a  rectangular  block,  so  that  they  form 
together  an  irregular  three-sided  figure.  Pro¬ 
jecting  west  into  the  central  space,  and  looking 
upon  College-road,  is  the  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment.  Further  west  stands  a  T-shaped  block, — 
the  new  dyeing  sheds.  At  right  angles  to  the 
southern  elevation  is  the  Textile  Department, 
which,  with  the  dyeing  and  weaving  sheds,  yet 
more  weBt,  has  been  occupied  since  the  close  of 
1880,  when  the  opening  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  late  President,  Lord  F.  Cavendish. 
The  parts  of  the  at  present  gaping  quadrangle 
towards  De  Grey-road,  will  ultimately  be  con¬ 
nected  by  a  building  intended  to  serve  as  a 
Museum.  The  door  beneath  the  tower  before  men¬ 
tioned  leads  directly  to  the  chemical  theatre. 
The  corridor  to  the  left  gives  access  to  a  suite  of 
three  rooms  for  the  Registrar,  the  Council,  and 
the  Principal.  Branching  from  the  centre  of 
this  is  another  corridor  which  forms  the  main 
passage  from  College-road  to  the  Clavering-road 
wing.  On  the  left  of  it  are  special  laboratories 
for  chemistry,  and  on  the  right  store  and 
dining-rooms.  The  northern  extremity  joins 
two  slightly  bent  sections  ef  another  corridor 
which  runs  east  and  west  through  the  Claver¬ 
ing-road  wing.  Along  the  south  side  of  this 
lofty  and  well-lighted  corridor  is  a  series  of 
polished  Bavarian  granite  columns,  which, 
when  the  museum  is  built,  will  be  transformed 
into  an  open  arcade.  On  the  north  side  are 
rooms  lighted  from  Clavering  -  road, — cloak, 
common,  history,  and  physical  lecture-rooms. 
A  staircase  in  the  north-west  corner  connects 
this  corridor  with  the  other  corridors  in  this 
wing.  The  first-floor  corridor  is  similar  in 
structure  to  that  below,  and  runs  on  the  same 
lines.  On  its  left  are  gas  analysis,  re-adjust¬ 
ment  and  balance  rooms,  arts  and  coal-mining 
lecture-rooms,  optical,  physical,  diagram,  and 
class  rooms.  Along  the  right  are  stone  arches 
similar  in  arrangement  to  those  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  standing  upon  a  ledge  a  foot  or  two 
high.  West  of  this  aroade  stands  the  principal 
chemical  laboratory, — broad,  spacious,  and  light. 
Crossing  this  room  we  come  to  another  corridor 
parallel  with  College-road,  and  immediately 
above  that  which  gives  admission  to  the 
registrar’s,  the  council,  and  the  principal’s 
rooms.  From  the  main  entrance  it  is  reached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  On  the  side  facing 
the  chemical  laboratory,  and  lighted  from 
College-road,  are  the  Chemical  Professor’s 
room,  the  librarian’s  room,  and  the  library,  the 
two  latter  being  thrown  into  one.  At  the  east 
end  of  this  corridor  is  a  diagram-room  over 
the  chemical  theatre.  Upon  the  second  floor 
is  the  biological  class  and  lecture  room,  flanked 
by  a  broad  passage,  in  which  are  placed  cases 
of  specimens.  A  turning  to  the  left  on  mount¬ 
ing  the  steps  leads  into  the  chemical  lecture- 
room  for  medical  students.  By  a  separate  and 
narrow  staircase  we  reach  a  portion  of  the  roof 
which  has  been  made  flat,  and  floored  with 
concrete.  This  is  for  outdoor  experiments  in 
biology.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  Clavering- 
road  wing  are  a  lecture-room  for  engineering 
and  arts,  an  engineering  drawing-room,  and 
other  apartments.  The  basement  is  appro¬ 
priated  as  workshops,  &c. 

It  is  intended  (says  the  Leeds  Mercury)  that 
the  Yorkshire  College  shall  be  placed  at  least 
on  a  level  with  other  colleges  in  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  appliances  for  teaching  engineer¬ 
ing  science  in  all  its  branches.  With  a  view  to 
the  realisation  of  this  object  was  begun  the 
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building  which  projects  west  from  the  Memon- 
Wing,  and  which  is  now  near  completion,  ij 
consists  of  a  basement  and  three  stories,  havil 
a  length  of  60  ft.  and  a  greatest  breadth  j 
43  ft.  The  principal  machine-room  is  on  h> 
ground-floor.  The  chief  piece  of  apparatus  hi 
will  be  a  testing-machine,  arranged  for  maki 
tensile,  compressive,  bending,  and  other  te& 
There  will  also  be  an  assortment  of  tools,  sai 
as  lathes,  planing,  slotting,  shaping,  and  drillil 
machines.  A  small  office,  separate  from  ti 
machine-room,  is  so  arranged  that  experiment 
in  the  machine-room  may  be  viewed.  Thi'l 
rooms  occupy  the  first-floor.  The  largest  s 
be  a  laboratory  for  light  work ;  the  two  remans 
ing  will  be  used  as  a  lecture-room  to  accommi 
date  fifty-six  students,  and  as  a  private  room  b. 
Professor  Barr.  The  laboratory  is  60  ft.  lot 
by  21  ft.  wide.  Joiners’  benches,  a  mechanic 
bench,  a  lathe  for  wood  turning,  and  other  ss 
pliances,  will  be  put  into  this  room,  so  tl 
students,  while  constructing  models  and  t  i 
paratus  for  experimental  illustration  and  inve 
tigation,  may  have  practice  in  the  use  of  too 
Appliances  are  to  be  had  for  experiment 
working  of  limes  and  oements.  A  machine  w 
also  be  supplied  for  testing  the  strength  1) 
briquettes  of  these  substances,  in  order  to  asos 
tain  their  values  for  building  purposes,  andfli 
effects  which  different  modes  of  treatment  hal 
upon  their  properties.  The  lecture-room  w; 
be  furnished  with  drawing-board  desks.  T 
second-floor  is  taken  up  chiefly  by  the  drawiiri 
class  room,  well  lighted  from  the  north. 

The  textile,  weaving,  and  dyeing  departmerr 
are  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  and  hah 
been  in  use  since  their  opening  by  Lot 
Frederick  Cavendish.  The  building  devote; 
to  textile  industries  forms  the  south-ww 
boundary  of  the  central  court.  Two  shel! 
branching  westward  at  right  angles  are  1] 
weaving.  Between  them  has  recently  bet 
built  a  third  shed  for  weaving.  The  liberals 
of  the  Clothworkers’  Company  has  providedc 
new  dyeing  department,  the  walls  of  which  n< 
rise  on  the  northern  border  of  the  court.  Itl 
a  T-shaped  building.  The  frontage  towarr 
College-road  is  in  red  brick  with  ashlar  dressing 
and  mullioned  stone  windows.  On  the  groturr 
floor  are  lecture,  preparation,  and  diagrg. 
rooms.  Along  the  west  wall  lie  the  stndem 
room  and  the  library,  close  to  the  colour-mixi: 
room.  The  yarn  dye-room  is  large,  and  leai 
into  two  small  apartments,  for  weighing  a 
storing  dyes  and  drugs.  On  the  floors  aboy 
reached  by  the  staircase  from  the  mail 
entrance,  are  store  and  private  rooms,  withi 
balance-room  and  a  lavatory  over  the  archwfl 
The  experimental  dyehouse  rises  two  stork 
high.  1 

The  friends  of  the  College  have  already  or 
tributed  140,0007.  towards  bringing  it  into  c 
present  position,  but  the  Council  at  the  annt: 
meeting  on  the  26th  of  June  asked  for  60,00. 
more,  in  order,  as  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  t. 
President,  said  on  that  occasion,  that  the  lar; 
amount  already  given  might  be  really  fruitl 
and  entitle  the  College  to  be  admitted  ii 
closer  connexion  with  the  Yictoria  Universii 
at  Manchester. 


THE  YICTORIA  HOTEL,  MANCHESTE 
This  building  is  the  latest  addition  to  t 
hotel  accommodation  of  Manchester.  Abe 
eleven  years  ago  a  company  was  formed  to  b> 
from  the  Manchester  Corporation  the  la 
bounded  by  Yictoria- street,  Deansgate,  a 
St.  Mary’s  Gate,  and  Mr.  William  Dawes  Tl 
appointed  architect  of  the  proposed  buildini 
The  company,  however,  became  involved: 
financial  difficulties  ere  the  buildings  were  b 
finished,  and  the  property  reverted  to  the  G 
poration,  who,  after  much  consideration,] 
structed  Mr.  Dawes  to  proceed  with  and  co 
plete  the  buildings.  The  site,  which  is  triangu 
in  shape,  presented  some  difficulties  in  the  ^ 
of  planning,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  vt 
well  met  by  the  architect.  _  The  Grill-roo 
in  the  basement,  and  the  Dining-hall,  on  1 
ground’-  floor,  are  placed  in  the  centre;, 
the  building,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  — 1 
the  Deansgate  face  with  the  offices  fl 
servants’  staircase,  and  on  the  Yictoria-str 
side  with  the  two  smoke-rooms,  the  bar„j  i 
managers’  offices,  &c.,  the  main  corrid 
dividing  them.  These  two  rooms  are  : 
largest  and  most  important  rooms  in  the  ho 
being  about  72  ft.  long  by  42  ft,  wide.  J 
Dining-room  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  la 
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■ea,  and  top-lighted  through  ornamental  glass, 
n  the  first  floor  are  a  number  of  private 
tting-rooms,  arbitration-rooms,  &c.,  whilst  on 
us  floor  on  the  Deansgate  side  are  placed  the 
ommercial-room,  Stock-room,  Sale-rooms,  &c. 
The  general  contractors  for  the  completion  of 
ie  building  were  Messrs.  R.  Neill  &  Sons,  of 
irangeways.  The  decorations  were  competed 
.r,  and  finally  let  to  three  well-known  local 
.•ms,  Messrs.  Sutherland  &  Son,  Heighway  & 
ra,  and  Lomas  &  Sons.  The  decorations  of 
ie  Grill-room  are  by  Messrs.  Sutherland,  the 
liling  decorations  being  painted  on  glass  by  a 
ethod  which  that  firm  has  introduced.  The 
iloured  ornament  is  painted  direct  on  to  the 
ner  surface  of  the  glass,  and  protected  when 
me  by  a  coating  of  lead  paint.  Into  the 
alls  of  the  room  panels  of  Burmantofts  faience 
e  inserted,  and  Burmantofts  tiles  and 
odelled  figures  are  largely  used.  A  descrip- 
ra  of  this  room  would  be  incomplete  without 
ention  of  the  two  mantels  and  over-mantels, 
ade  in  American  walnut,  from  designs  sup- 
ied  by  the  architect.  These  are  the  work  of 
essrs.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  in 
njunction  with  Messrs.  E.  P.  Milne  &  Son,  of 
incaster,  who  have  also  supplied  the  chimney- 
aces  in  the  two  Smoke-rooms,  and  a  large 
.mber  of  walnut  chimney-pieces  in  various 
rts  of  the  building,  including  the  two  in  the 
•ge  drawing-room.  Messrs.  Elliott,  Edminson, 

[  Olney,  of  Deansgate,  supplied  the  gas 
ackets  to  be  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  room, 
d  the  sunlight.  The  Smoke-room,  in  the 
sement,  calls  for  no  special  comment :  it  is 
linly  a  treatment  of  tileB  and  woodwork.  The 
imney-piece  and  over-mantel,  after  designs 
Mr.  Dawes,  forms  the  most  striking  feature 
this  room.  The  wall-tiling  has  been  done 
Messrs.  Elliott  &  Co.,  and  the  painted  deco- 
iions  fall  into  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Suther- 
id  &  Son. 

rhe  public  entrance  to  the  Grill-room,  from 
Jtoria-street,  has  been  carried  out  in  Minton’s 
is  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  the  ceiling  and  glass 
lel  decorations  having  been  done  by  the 
rie  process  as  the  ceiling  of  the  Grill-room. 

Phe  tiles  on  the  main  staircase  and  on  the 
und  floor  are  all  Burmantofts  faience,  the 
rk  of  Messrs.  Wilcock.  Higher  up  the  stair- 
s,  Lincrusta-Walton  and  Tynemouth  tapestry 
ersede  the  tile  work. 

’assing  along  the  corridor  one  enters  the 
ing-hall.  The  decorations  of  this  room  have 
n  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lomas  &  Son,  of 
mgoways.  The  Dining-room  is  lighted  from 
lass  roof,  painted  with  plants  representing 
ous  fruit  trees  springing  from  a  growth 
ground  foliage,  and  executed  by  Messrs, 
herland  &  Son.  The  decorations  of  the 
Q  consist  of  a  marble  surbase  made  up  of 
je  griotte,  grand  antique,  and  rouge  roi 
bles,  surmounted  with  a  dado  of  rich  bluish 
in  tiles,  and  finished  off  with  a  double 
Jding  of  walnut-wood  enclosing  a  band  of 
i  of  a  brownish  hue.  The  room  is  divided 
i  pedestals  and  pilasters  into  seven  bays, 
pedestals  are  made  up  entirely  of  marble, 
panels  being  jasper  with  rouge  griotte  stiles 
mouldings.  Springing  from  the  pedestals, 
resting  on  a  plinth  of  Bleu  St.  Remy,  are 
pilasters,  which  are  also  marble,  the  panels 
lis  case  being  St.  Sylvester  and  tho  stiles 
oria  red.  These  are  finished  off  with  heavily- 
ted  caps,  gilt  solid.  The  spaces  between 
blasters  are  filled  in  with  mirrors,  with  tile 
rands,  like  those  in  the  Grill-room.  The 
3  of  this  room  are  comparatively  low,  this 
?  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  and  the  ceiling 
afore  occupies  an  abnormal  proportion  of 
Bpace.  The  ceiling  is  coved  in  the  first 
i,  and  springs  out  from  the  wall  towards 
entre  of  the  room  for  about  6  ft.  each  side, 
wing  upwards,  the  line  of  the  pilasters  are 
ies  of  broad  ribs,  which  divide  the  coved 
ig  into  spaces  corresponding  with  the  wall 
tons.  These  ribs  are  filled  in  between  the 
ding  with  paintings  on  canvas  mounted  on 
,  portraying  various  kinds  of  bird  life  and 
forms. 

|s  floors  of  the  Grill-room  and  the  Dining- 
i  are  of  mosaic  work,  executed  by  Messrs. 

"t.  The  more  decorative  portion  of  the 

I  id-glass  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs, 
tndson  &  Co.,  whilst  the  remaining  leaded 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  Jones.  The 
of  the  modelled  ceilings  and  fibrous 
hr  work  throughout  the  hotel  have  been 
ted  by  Mr.  James  Hammond,  from  full- 
lirawings  supplied  by  the  architect,  and  the 
tioms  and  sitting-rooms  have  been  deco¬ 


rated  by  Messrs.  Lomas  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Fergusson  &  Co. 

The  stone  employed  externally  has  been 
obtained  from  three  quarries, — that  in  the 
basement  from  Mount  Tabor,  and  that  in  the 
general  facing  of  the  superstructure  from  the 
Ackworth  and  Spinkwell  quarries.  The  main 
stairs,  from  the  ground-floor  upwards,  are  con¬ 
structed  with  Hopton  Wood  stone  polished, 
and  the  two  principal  stairs  down  to  the  base¬ 
ment  are  constructed  of  red  polished  granite. 
The  carvings  round  the  exterior  of  the  whole 
block  are  worth  notice.  Those  on  the  old 
portion  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Williams 
&  Millson,  and  those  on  the  new  by  Mr.  Bone- 
hill.  For  the  most  part  they  illustrate  HSsop’s 
Fables. 

Considerable  pains  appear  to  have  been  taken 
to  secure  the  efficient  ventilation  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  kitchens  and  offices 
attached  have  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Ben- 
ham  &  Co.,  of  Wigmore-street,  London.  Messrs. 
Alston  &  Elliott,  of  Deansgate,  supplied  the 
grates  and  chimney-pieces  in  the  basement.  The 
whole  of  the  hotel  has  been  fitted  throughout 
with  a  perfect  system  of  electric  bells  and 
speaking-tubes,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  electrician, 
Oxford-street,  Manchester.  The  laundry  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  supplied  and  erected  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Manchester. 

In  the  entire  block  known  as  Victoria-build¬ 
ings,  and  including  the  hotel,  there  are  twenty- 
eight  shops,  eighty-eight  offices,  and  forty-eight 
cellars ;  231  rooms  in  the  old  portion  of  the 
building  are  devoted  to  hotel  purposes,  and 
fourteen  cellars  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  billiard-room,  which  will, 
when  complete,  hold  sixteen  tables,  and  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  district.  There  are 
1,559  windows  in  the  whole  building,  408  of 
which  are  for  offices  or  shops,  the  remaining 
1,051  belonging  to  the  hotel.  The  height  from 
the  street  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  flag-staff 
on  the  pavilion  is  133  ft.  There  are  151  bed¬ 
rooms,  thirty-four  sitting-rooms,  fourteen  stock 
and  show-rooms,  besides  the  principal  enter¬ 
taining-rooms  already  described.  The  frontages 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  940  ft.,  divided  as 
follows  Victoria-street,  375  ft.;  Deansgate, 
360  ft. ;  and  St.  Mary’s  Gate,  205  ft.  The  entire 
superficial  area  covered  by  the  various  floors  is 
near  upon  280,412  ft.,  or  above  6£  acres. 


THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  HALL, 
KENSINGTON. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  foundation-stone 
of  this  important  building  was  laid.  The  site 
adjoins  Addison-road  Station,  so  that  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  in  direct  communication  with  most 
of  the  leading  lines  of  railway. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the 
hall,  we  may  briefly  state  that  it  is  about  one- 
half  greater  in  size  than  the  Agricultural  Hall 
at  Islington.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
leading  dimensions  of  the  building  :  —  Total 
area,  250  ft.  by  410  ft.  =  110,000  ft. ;  span  of 
main  roof,  170  ft. ;  clear  height,  99  ft.  8  in. ; 
distance  of  main  ribs  apart,  34  ft. depth  of 
main  ribs,  7  ft.  ;  thickness  of  main  ribs,  2  ft. ; 
length  of  main  roof,  lift,  by  34  ft. =374  ft. ; 
side  galleries,  width,  40  ft.;  end  galleries’ 
width,  26  ft.  and  40  ft.;  height  of  gallery-floor, 
20  ft.  1J  in.;  height  of  junction  between  main 
and  side  roofs,  45  ft.  6  in. ;  height  of  springing 
of  main  rib,  15  ft.  8  in.  The  main  ribs  are 
supported  on  double-pivoted  columns,  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  all  except  vertical  and  central 
strains.  The  horizontal  and  bending  strains 
from  the  ribs  are  resisted  by  wrought-iron 
frames  of  an  effective  depth  of  from  10  ft.  to 
13  ft.,  the  half  of  each  being  underground,  the 
other  half  occupying  the  backpartof  the  aisles. 
The  iron  structure  is  thus  complete  in  itself, 
without  the  brick  walls,  and  is,  we  are  informed, 
calculated  to  bear  a  wind-pressure  of  56  lb.  per 
foot  super,  besides  the  load,  with  ample  safety. 
The  outline  of  the  main  ribs  is  a  simple  semi¬ 
circle,  and  is  very  strongly  marked  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  ribs,  7  ft.  by  2  ft.,  but  this  outline 
is  developed  into  much  detail,  the  thickness  of 
the  iron  used  in  the  roof  being  only  £  in.  The 
material  consists  of  rolled  angle  irons  and  flat 
bars,  plates  of  suitable  shape  being  used  only 
at  some  of  the  connexions.  The  wrought  iron¬ 
work  for  the  support  of  the  galleries  consists  of 
angle  irons  and  flat  bars  of  somewhat  greater 
thickness.  Every  part  has  the  distinct  function 
of  supporting  weight  and  pressure,  and  its  form 
is  that  most  suitable  for  this  function.  Some 


girders  are  straight,  most  are  fish-bellied  or 
arched;  the  latter  are  invariably  continuous 
girders.  No  conspicuous  ornamentation  is 
employed  in  the  ironwork,  in  which  entire 
reliance  for  architectural  effect  is  placed  in  the 
organic  grouping  of  the  elementary  bars, 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  utility.  Two 
screens  of  plate  glass,  framed  in  wrought-iron 
lattice-work,  terminate  the  main  roof,  which  is 
also  glazed  on  iron  framework. 

The  elevation  is  of  an  Italian  character, 
with  a  facade  of  brick  and  stone.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  is  under  a  boldly  -  designed 
archway  between  two  projecting  wings,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  allegorical  figure  of  colossal 
dimensions ;  the  remainder  of  the  front  is 
occupied  by  an  arcade  terminating  'in  pro¬ 
jections  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters  in 
Portland  stone.  In  the  interior  there  is  ample 
space  for  all  kinds  of  exhibitions,  military 
tournaments,  the  display  of  agricultural  stock, 
meetings  of  all  kinds,  &c.  The  gallery  which 
runs  round  the  hall  will  offer  advantages  for 
the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  works  of  art. 
The  Minor  Hall,  which  will  form  an  annexe  to 
tho  Grand  Hall,  can  be  used  separately  for 
smaller  exhibitions  and  entertainments,  or  for 
concerts  and  lectures,  and  will  be  fitted  up  for 
refreshment  and  public  and  private  dining¬ 
rooms. 

The  roof  has  been  designed  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  architect,  by  Messrs. 
Walmisley  &  Am-Ende,  engineers,  of  7,  West- 
minster-chambers. 

The  architect,  as  we  have  said  before,  is 
Mr.  Henry  Edward  Coe,  of  4,  Furnival’s  Inn, 
who  with  his  late  partner  designed  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  at  Islington.  The  contractors  for 
the  entire  buildings  are  Messrs.  Lucas  &  Son, 
of  Kensington,  the  amount  of  the  contract  being 

131,5762. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS, 
SEWARD-STREET,  ST.  LUKE’S,  E.C. 

In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  housing 
the  poor,  special  reference  is  made  to  the  over¬ 
crowded  and  unsanitary  condition  of  St.  Luke’s. 
Before,  however,  the  Commission  was  instituted, 
the  City  and  Central  Dwellings  Company  was 
beingformed,  with  the  intention,  implied  by  the 
name,  to  acquire  property  in  the  City  districts, 
and  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  this  parish 
marked  it  as  a  most  promising  field  for  building 
operations.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
advantages  of  fresh  air,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  by  workmen’s  trains  to  enable  them  to 
reach  a  purer  atmosphere,  the  majority  of 
workers  have  a  decided  preference  for  remain¬ 
ing  in  a  central  position  from  which  they  can 
more  readily  reach  their  work,  and  this  view  is 
exclusively  held  by  the  piece-workers  and  those 
who  work  at  home  for  different  employers,  and 
who  are  obliged  to  call  for  or  deliver  their  work 
at  irregular  periods. 

The  buildings  under  notice  are  already  in 
progress  on  a  site  facing  Seward-street  and 
Central-street,  near  the  Goswell-road ,  the  site 
containing  about  40,800  ft.  super.,  the  corner 
Btone,  some  6  ft.  or  7ft.  above  the  ground,  having 
been  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  presence  of 
several  members  of  Parliament  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  accom¬ 
modation  provided  will  include  one-room,  two- 
room,  and  three-room  tenements,  at  rents  which 
may  fairly  insure  their  immediate  occupation ; 
for  instance,  the  three-room  tenements  are 
placed  as  low  as  7s.  6d.  per  week,  which  is 
under  the  average  of  similar  rooms  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  elsewhere.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  carry  the  foundations  to  depths  varying  from 
16  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and  notwithstanding  this,  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  to  do  without  base¬ 
ment  rooms,  as  these  never  find  favour  with  the 
better  class  of  tenants;  furthermore,  as  a 
financial  matter,  a  basement  is  scarcely  a  re¬ 
munerative  floor,  although,  perhaps,  this  is  not 
generally  recognised.  Another  point  of  interest 
is  the  treatment  of  the  staircase,  the  steps  of 
which,  when  made  of  the  universal  breeze 
concrete,  become  in  time  of  a  highly  dangerous 
nature,  owing  to  their  slippery  Btate  when 
worn.  To  obviate  this,  Doulton’s  silicon 
nosings  to  the  treads  are  adopted,  giving  a  good 
foothold,  and,  judging  by  experience,  wearing 
better  than  any  natural  or  artificial  stone. 
The  floors  are  of  iron  and  concrete,  boarded 
over,  with  the  exception  of  the  scullery,  which 
has  a  finished  face  to  the  concrete.  Each  tene- 
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ment,  and  even  single  room,  has  its  own  water- 
closet,  with  Doulton’s  earthenware  hopper  and 
P-trap,  with  a  two-gallon  flushing-tank.  The 
exterior  has  a  more  pleasing  look  than  is  given 
to  the  general  run  of  this  class  of  building,  the 
effect  being  obtained  by  continuous  pilasters  and 
strings,  with  Brown’s  moulded  bricks,  to  form 
panels  and  apron-pieces  to  the  windows.  The 
window-frames  are  in  three  heights,  the  lower 
one  being  fixed,  instead  of  using  guard-bars, 
and  to  prevent  children  from  getting  into  danger. 
The  contract  so  far,  taken  by  Messrs.  Brown, 
Son,  &  Blomfield,  amounts  t.o  33,1252.,  which 
includes  the  asphalte  playgrounds  and  boun¬ 
daries  generally,  the  work  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Marshall  N.  Inman.  The  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  displaced  is  about  150,  and  about  ten  times 
this  number  will  be  housed  in  the  new  dwellings, 
applications  for  the  rooms  being  already  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  quarters.  We  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  exterior  design  of  the  block  is  so 
much  more  like  warehouses  than  dwelling- 
houses.  To  give  a  “  home-like  ”  and  attractive 
look  to  these  masses  of  tenements  seems 
problem  yet  to  be  solved. 


DECISION  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1882. 


SIGN-BOARDS. 


At  Marlborough-street  Police-court,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Browne,  builder,  of  Avery-row, 
New  Bond-street,  appeared  to  answer  a  summons 
taken  out  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  District  Surveyor 
of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  -  square  (North),  for 
having  erected  sign-boards  at  the  top  of  the  east 
and  north  parapet  walls  of  231,  Oxford-street 
(which,  in  the  summons,  were  alleged  to  be  tem¬ 
porary  or  movable  wooden  erections),  without 
the  licence  of  the  Board,  contrary  to  sec.  13  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  1882.  The  case  was  heard  before  Mr. 
Newton  on  the  29th  April,  when  Mr.  Abrahams, 
who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  stated  that  sign¬ 
boards  of  the  kind  were  seen  on  almost  every  public- 
house  in  London,  and  they  were  neither  temporary 
nor  movable,  being  secured  to  the  roof  with  iron 
rods,  and  consequently  the  Act  did  not  apply  ;  but 
his  Worship  stated,  whether  the  structure  was  per¬ 
manent  or  temporary,  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  and 
adjourned  the  case  in  order  that  an  application  to 
the  Board  might  be  made.  The  application  having 
been  made  was  refused  by  the  Board,  and  at  the 
adjourned  hearing  of  the  case,  Mr.  F.  A.  Powell 
(of  Messrs.  Muggeridge  &  Powell),  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  sign¬ 
boards  and  found  that  they  were  securely  fixed  to 
the  roof  with  iron  rods,  and  wero  not  movable  ; 
consequently  were  exempt  from  the  Act.  The 
magistrate  decided  the  summons  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  he  should  therefore  dismiss  it. 

Mr.  Watson  asked  for  a  case  for  the  High  Court, 
but  his  Worship  refused  to  grant  one. 


16,251.  Substitute  for  Wood,  Stone,  and  Iron. 
E.  Brady. 

To  clay  reduced  to  a  thin  mash  with  water  is 
added  any  vegetable  pulp,  such  as  jute,  cotton, 
straw,  grasses,  &c.,  and  finely-sifted  coal  ashes,  or 
either  of  them,  pulverised  felspar  and  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  with  sufficient  water  to  give  a  suitable  con¬ 
sistency,  are  then  added  to  the  mass,  with  or  with¬ 
out  colouring  matter,  and  the  whole  is  mechanically 
mixed,  compressed,  and  gradually  burned  in  a  kiln, 
by  subjection  to  an  intense  heat,  a  hard,  tough,  and 
durable  substance  is  obtained,  adapted  for  use  in 
walls,  pavements,  and  the  like,  and,  when  vitrified, 
for  culverts,  bricks,  &c. 

16,006.  Fireproof  Ceilings  and  Walls.  J.&  H. 
MuBgrove. 

The  ceiliDg  is  constructed  of  wooden  or  metal 
framework,  covered  with  asbestos  cloth  or  other 
material  rendered  uninflammable  by  the  use  of 
asbestos  paint.  In  new  buildings  the  walls  may  be 
finished  in  the  same  way,  and  in  existing  buildings 
the  ceilings  and  walls  may  be  covered  with  a  frame¬ 
work  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  Frames  may 
also  be  made  in  panels.  The  cornice  and  other 
ornamented  pieces  may  be  composed  of  pulverised 
asbestos,  mixed  with  either  plaster  or  glue.  In  the 
latter  case,  steeping  in  warm  water  renders  them 
plastic,  and  thereby  facilitates  making  the  joints. 

3,624,  Joint  for  Folding  Steps.  C.  Tarlrng. 

Legs  are  pivoted  to  the  front  part  by  wooden 
pins.  The  legs  are  prolonged  at  the  top  part,  and 
are  worked  in  sockets  shaped  so  as  to  form  a  double 
8 top.  Cords  are  by  this  means  rendered  unneces¬ 
sary. 

4,221,  Joints  for  Cisterns.  P.  J.  Walsh. 

In  making  joints  of  tanks  and  boilers  and  similar 
vessels,  a  strip  of  asbestos  or  other  suitable  non¬ 
combustible  material  is  inserted  between  the  metal 
plates  before  being  riveted  together. 

6,362,  Metallic  Roofing  Tiles.  A.  C.  Hender- 


“A  COMBINATION  WARDROBE.” 

Sir, — I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  in  last 
Saturday’s  issue  of  the  Builder  the  above  skeich, 
purporting  to  be  the  design  of  Mr.  Fredk.  Pinches, 
but  which,  in  reality,  is  evidently  a  revised  copy  of 
a  sketch  of  mine,  published  with  others,  under  the 
heading  of  “A  Small  Bedroom  Suite,”  in  another 
journal,  in  July,  1884.  That  you  may  compare  the 
designs,  I  beg  to  enclose  a  rough  tracing  of  mine. 

July  21s2,  1885.  J.  Hugh  Goodman. 

***  The  design  enclosed  is  very  similar  to  that 
by  Mr.  Pinches  in  general  arrangement,  though  not 
so  well  worked  out  in  detail.  Mr.  Pinches  alone  is 
responsible,  the  communication  being  signed  with 
his  name,  and  we  must  leave  him  to  make  any 
explanation  he  thinks  necessary. 


Stove  Grates. — 7,942,  H.  Smith,  Bonding  Brio 
and  other  BuildiDg  Blocks. — 7,967,  A.  Stott  ah 
Others,  Fireproof  Flooring. — 8,047,  R.  McConmQ 
Securing  together  Joists  and  Carrying  Girders, i 
8,139,  G.  Redfern,  Process  for  rendering  Wo\ 
Incombustible. 


COMPLBTR  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

12,683,  E.  Lyne,  Improvements  in  Closets.tjt 
12,780,  W.  Hinitt,  Sewer- gas  Interceptors  jk 
Drains. — 13,136,  G.  Guy,  Appliance  for  Locking 
Levers  of  Window  Sash  Fasteners. — 14,847,  ,1 
Hawkins,  Improved  Method  of  Glazing. — 15,71,1 
T.  Dunans,  Gully  Traps. — 2,927,  W.  Millar  a 
C.  Nichols,  Improved  Fibrous,  Fireproof,  and  Wats 
proof  Composition  for  Constructive  and  Decoratfeb 
Purposes. — 10,253,  E.  Massey,  Water  Taps  dost: 
Automatically.— 12,299,  C.  Wall,  Improved  JoD  I 
for  Sanitary  and  other  Pipes. — 12,619,  J.  Sams,  I,  c< 
provements  in  Mantel  and  Chimney-pieces.— 12, 7i, I 
W.  Shaw,  Stoves  and  Cooking  Ranges. — 12,821,  it 
Robinson,  Water  Meters. — 13,380,  J.  Barclay  a  i 
others,  Kilns  and  Apparatus  for  Drying  and  Burnr 
Bricks. — 14,346,  J.  Kinnaird  and  others,  Combimi 
Open  and  Close  Fire  Ranges. — 15,613,  F.  WatV 
Water  Waste-preventers.— 3,464,  R.  Evered,  Flull 
ing  Cisterns.  _  [ 


OYSTER  SHELLS. 

Sir, — Large  quantities  of  these  shells  are  being 
burned  in  our  “  Bee-hive  Refuse  Destructor,”  and 
are  treated  separately  from  the  other  refuse. 

Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  the  value  of  the 
product  both  chemically  and  in  the  market  ? 

J.  T.  P. 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Burnley. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


4,853.  Drying  Stoves.  J.  Parker. 

This  is  specially  applicable  to  steam-heated  dry- 
iDg-floors  for  bricks.  The  usual  fire-brick  covers  to 
the  flues  are  glazed  on  the  under  face  and  round  the 
edges  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  saturated 
with  condensed  steam. 

3,214,  Sanitary  Trap.  F.  W.  Nagen. 

The  discharge  branch  of  the  trap  connected  with 
the  soil  or  waste  pipe  rises  with  a  gradual  slope, 
and  has  a  short  length  of  pipe  at  the  end  for  making 
the  necessary  connexions. 


The  central  portion  of  the  tile  is  pressed  into  a 
corrugated  form,  leaving  a  plain  part  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  sides  of  the  tiles  are  turned  over  into 
a  roll  to  make  the  side  joints,  and  the  plain  parts  at 
the  top  and  bottom  to  form  hooks  by  which  the 
tiles  aro  attached  to  each  other. 

16,818,  Automatically  Closing  Doors.  M.  P. 
Ismay. 

A  lever  is  hinged  to  the  door,  and  carries  a 
weight,  which  is  attached  to  the  frame  by  a  suitable 
connexion.  When  the  door  is  closed,  the  lever  is 
horizontal  position.  On  opening  the  door,  the 
weight  is  raised,  and  tends  to  re-close  it. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  10.-8,339,  A.  Edmondson  and  Others, 
Safety  Step  Ladder  Hinge. — 8,341,  W.  Wiley, 
Manufacture  of  Ornamental  or  Mosaic  Glass. — 
8,347,  T.  Fawcett,  Machinery  for  Making  Bricks, 
Tiles,  &c.— 8,357,  C.  Holden,  Improvements  in 
Metal  Roofing.— S, 365,  C.  Cowney,  Improvements 
in  Closets,  Urinals,  &c.— 8,373,  W.  Scott  Moncrieff, 
Rain-water  Flushiug  Apparatus. 

July  11.-8,375,  W.  Lane,  Chimney-pot  or  Smoke 
Ventilator.— 8,386,  R.  Roberts,  File  Guide  for 
Sharpening  the  Teeth  of  Saws. — 8,393,  J.  Morris, 
Flushing  Apparatus  for  Drains,  Sewera,  &c. — 8,394, 

E.  Chatham,  Apparatus  for  Cutting  or  Dressing 
Stone.— 8,409,  C.  Williams  and  H.  StantoD,  Con¬ 
struction  of  Floorings  of  Bridges,  Piers,  Buildings, 
kc. 

July  13. — 8,437,  S.  Ingham  and  Others,  Wood¬ 
working  Machinery.— 8,444,  J.  Pearson,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Bakers’  Ovens.  -  8,450,  C.  Watson,  Fasten¬ 
ings  for  Window  Sashes. — 8,455,  H.  Dale  and 
Others,  Improvements  in  Electric  Bells.— S, 460, 

F.  Lebacq  and  J.  Ponty,  Alarm  Fastenings  for 
Doors  and  Windows. 

July  14. — 8,4S3,  D.  Hall,  Wood-working  Machine 
for  Staircases.  — 8,487,  A.  Emery,  Wrought  Metal 
Columns,  Girders,  Beams,  &c. — 8,508,  R.  Stanley, 
Machinery  for  Pressing  aud  Moulding  Bricks, 
Tiles,  kc.— 8,513,  S.  Rossiter,  Weather  Bar  for 
Doors  and  Windows. 

July  15. — 8,552,  S.  Ingham  and  Others,  Wood 
working  Machinery.— 8,558,  W.  Macrone,  Appliance 
for  Checking  Workmen’s  Time.— 8,578,  J.  Banks, 
Improvements  in  Door  Checks. 

July  16.  —8,619,  W.  Gedge,  Improved  Union  or 
Coupling  Joint  for  Pipes. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6,345,  W.  Tylor,  Waste-preventing  Tap.— 6,963, 
H.  Penrice,  Machinery  for  Rock  Tunnelling.— 7,111, 

G.  Wigg  and  others,  Improvements  in  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Pigments. — 7,716,  D.  Appleton  and 
Fussell,  Improvements  in  Screw  Drivers.— 7,834,  J. 
Osmond,  Door  Fastening.— 8,044,  E.  Stewart  and 
others,  Improved  Means  for  Affording  Ingress  to, 
and  Egress  from,  Rooms  or  other  parts  of  a  Build¬ 
ing. — 6,SS9,  W.  Paul,  Window  Appliance  for  Room 
Ventilation.— 7,106,  A.  Patrick,  Manufacture  of 
Glazed  Bricks,  Pipes,  &c.— 7,239,  H.  Allan,  Device 
for  Securing  Rain  and  other  Pipes. — 7,242,  G. 
Hardingham,  Pipes  for  Heating  Purposes. — 7,291, 
J.  Webster  and  H.  Hudson,  Improvements  in  Stove 
Grates.— 7,306,  J.  Macmeikan,  Ventilators  and 
Wind-Guards. — 7,391,  W.  Oliis,  Water  Waste- 
preventing  Cisterns. — 7,410,  J.  Morley,  Waste- 
preventiDg  Ball  Valve  and  Lever  for  use  in  Flushing 
Cisterns. —7,743,  G.  Wright,  Improvements  in 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY.  ■ 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  9. 

By  G.  B.  S m allpe i ce . 

Woking,  Copse-road.— Two  plots  of  freehold  land...  < . 
July  13. 

By  Mdllett,  Bookbb,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park — 4,  Albion-street,  40  years,  ground-  I 

rent  102 .  1, 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Clapton — 3,  Powerscroft-road,  93  years,  ground-  I 

rent  62 .  4 

Hoxton—  94  and  96,  St.  John’s-road,  and  3  and  5,  , 

Joy-street,  18  years,  ground-rent  102 .  1, 

By  Mahsu,  Milneb,  &  Langton. 

Walham  Green— 26  and  28,  Barclay-road,  83  year*,  i 

ground-rent  12 2 .  J 

July  14. 

By  Wbatheball  &  Gbben. 
Whitechapel,  Yalford-street  —  Ground  -  rents  of 

452.  9s.,  reversion  in  19  years  .  1, 

Yalford  -  street— Ground  -  rents  of  If  2.  18e.r  j 

reversion  in  21  years  . . 

Pluruber’s-row — U round-rent  of  172.,  reversion  in  | 

19  years  .  1, 

By  C.  &  H.  White. 

Kennington— 79,  New-street,  9  years,  ground-rent  I 

32.  lCs .  j  j 

By  Fubbeb,  Pbice,  &  Fcbbeb. 

Stoke  Newington — 13,  Hawksley-road,  88  years,  I 

ground-rent  62 . 

Clerkenwell— 18,  19,  and  20,  Arlington-street,  26 

years,  ground-rent  162.  10s . 

Islington,  Liverpool-road— “  The  Prince  Regent,” 

37  years,  ground-rent  502 . 

Hammersmith  —  10,  Latymer  -  villas,  52  years, 

ground-rent  62 .  1 

July  15. 

By  Ybntom,  Bull,  &  Coopeb. 
Sydenham,  West  Hill—  “  Campion  House,"  73 

years,  ground-rent  132 .  3, 

By  Hobson,  Richabds,  &  Co. 

Hackney  —  288,  Dalston-lane,  60  3  ears,  ground- 

rent  62 . 

C.  D.  Field  &  Sons. 

Notting  Hill  —  84  and  86,  Lansdowne-road,  66 

years,  ground- rent  342.  4s .  1, 

Peckham— 1,  Maria-terrace,  freehold  . 


Jul 


16. 


By  F.  M.  Whittingham. 

Ealing— Freehold  cottage  and  6a.  3r.  27p .  I 

By  Coleman  &  Lewip. 

Chelsea— 12,  Oakley-street,  67  years,  ground-rent 


72.7 


Tottenham -1,  2,  and  3,  Ipplepen-terrace,  95  years. 


Lavender  Hill— 91,  Eccles-road,  95  years,  ground-  1 

rent  102 .  ! 

By  Nobton,  Tbist,  Watkey,  &  Co. 
Slough,  near— East  Burnham  Park,  and  88a.  lr.  9p., 

freehold  .  9i 

By  Beadel  &  Co. 

Russell-square— No.  42,  term  14  years,  ground-rent 
292.  . . ’ 

Mundon,  Essex— “  Mollett’s  Farm,”  114a.  3r.  38p.,  d 
freehold  . *1 

Dovercourt,  near — “  Pewit  Island,”  about  270a.,  ' 

freehold  . 1  1 

By  Pbickett,  Ybnables,  &  Co. 

Clerkenwell— 17  to  29,  Easton-street,  39  years, 

ground-rent  802 .  2, 

10  and  11,  Percy -square,  33  years,  ground- 

rent  72 . . . ••••• .  « 

By  Fabbbbothbb,  Ellis,  Clabk,  &  Co.  ; 

Emswortb,  Hunts—”  Warblingtou  Farm,”  and 

195a.  2r.  16p.,  freehold  .  18, 

The  “  Warblington  Nursery,”  containing  I 

11a.  2r.  13p.,  freehold . 

Two  enclosures  of  land,  4a.  3r.  8p . j 

July  17. 

By  B.  Bbown. 

Limehouse— 24,  26,  and  28,  North-street,  freehold  j 
By  W.  Hall. 

Haverstock  Hill— Ground-rent  of  72.  a  year,  rever- 
aion  in  66  years .  a 

Walthamstow— 7,  Laneaster-road,  97  years,  ground- 

rent  42 . 4 

By  Robebt  Reid. 

Ilford,  Essex— The  residence  ”  Aldborough  Grange,”  - 

and  41a.  3r.  39p.,  freehold .  3, 

By  E.  Robins  &  Hinb. 

Chelsea— 9,  Lawrence-street,  freehold  .  4 

84,  Flood-street,  22  years,  ground-rent  82 . ■ 

East  Grinstead  —  The  Gravetye  Manor  Estate, 
242a.  Or.  39p.,  freehold  . ” 
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the  two  surfaces.  Fig.  129  shows  us,  therefore, 
that  the  intersection  of  two  cones  may  give  two 
distinct  curves,  the  one  infinitely  extended  the 
other  closed. 

Figures  130,  131,  132,  133  show  different 
cases  resulting  from  the  above  operation.  With 
fig.  130  we  conclude  there  are  no  infinite 
branches.  With  fig.  131  there  is  one  inter¬ 
section  with  infinite  branches  but  without  limits 
to  the  positions  of  their  tangents,  the  curve 
resembling  therein  the  parabola.  W  ith  fig.  132 
there  is  one  intersection  with  infinite  branches 
and  with  limits  to  its  tangents  as  for  the 
hyperbola.  With  fig.  133  we  should  get  four 
intersections  with  infinite  branches  and  with 
limits  to  the  positions  of  their  tangents. 

In  fig.  129  we  have  shown  the  way  of  finding 
the  limits  to  the  positions  of  the  tangents  to 
the  intersections  with  infinite  branches ;  the 
limits  are  again  the  intersections  of  the  planes 
X  and  Y  tangent  to  each  cone  along  the  gene¬ 
rators  F  and  F1  that  are  parallel.  The  limits  are 
also  parallel  to  those  generators.  (See  figs.  129, 
130,  131, 132,  133.) 

Find  the  intersections  of  a  cylinder  and  a  cone. 

If  from  the  top  of  the  cone  we  draw  a  line, 
D,  parallel  to  the  generators  of  the  cylinder,  as 
shown  in  perspective  sketch,  fig.  134,  all  planes 


JftistillaiUB. 

The  Royal  Archseological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  Derby,  commencing  on 
Tuesday  next,  July  28th,  and  extending  to 
Wednesday,  August  5th,  inclusive.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Meeting  is  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  P.C.,  D.C.L.  The  President  of  the 
Antiquarian  Section  is  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox, 
LL.D.  The  Historical  Section  will  have  for  its 
President  the  Dean  of  Lichfield.  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Section  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  F.S.A.  During 
the  week  visits  will  be  paid  to  Kedleston  Hall 
and  Church,  Norbury,  Ashburne,  Chesterfield, 
Bakewell,  Haddon  Hall,  Arbor  Low,  Youlgreave, 
Sawley,  Dale  Abbey,  Morley,  Breadsall,  ltep ton, 
Breedon  Priory  and  Earthworks,  Melbourne 
Church,  Chapel -en-le- Frith,  Castleten,  Peak 
Castle,  Tideswell,  Hassop,  Carls  Wark,  Hather- 
sage,  North  Lees,  &c.  The  excursions  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Hellier  Gosselin.  The 
Temporary  Museum  of  the  Institute  will  be 
formed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Allpass,  F.R.S.L.,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Ready,  in  the 
Free  Library,  where  the  sectional  meetings  will 
also  be  held. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 

At  the  summer  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Lincoln 
on  Tuesday,  August  4th,  and  the  following 
days  of  that  week,  the  following  papers  have 
been  offered  for  reading  and  discussion,  after 
the  address  of  the  President,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Head  : — “  Description  of  Dunbar  and  Ruston’s 
Steam  Navvy,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ruston,  M.P.,  of 
Lincoln ;  “  On  recent  Adaptations  of  the  Robey 
Semi-Portable  Engine,”  by  Mr.  John  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Lincoln ;  “  Description  of  the  Tripier 
Spherical  Eccentric,”  by  M.  Louis  Poillon,  of 
Paris  ;  “  On  Private  Installations  of  Electric 
Lighting,”  by  Mr.  Ralph  H.  C.  Nevile,  of  Wel- 
lingore  ;  “On  the  Iron  Industry  of  Froding- 
ham,”  by  Mr.  George  Dove,  of  Frodingham ; 
“  Description  of  an  Autographic  Test- recording 
Apparatus,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hartley  Wicksteed,  of 
Leeds. 

National  Art  Competition. — The  annual 
exhibition  of  the  works  submitted  for  this  com¬ 
petition  by  the  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  now  open  in  the  central  block  of  the 
buildings  on  the  south  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens  (science  collections),  Exhi¬ 
bition-road  entrance,  want  of  space  preventing 
the  exhibition  of  the  works  in  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the 
Exhibition  in  our  next. 


Stubmt's  Column. 

1SCRIPTIYE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 


(See  fig.  128.) 

}  intersections  will  form  closed  curves  as 
128,  except  in  the  case  where  some  of  the 
ators  of  each  cone  are  parallel,  for  then 
.tersections  will  form  disconnected  curves 
branches  infinitely  extended  and  having 
to  the  position  of  their  tangents  similar 
ose  of  the  hyperbola ;  although  they  are 
lane  curves,  but  have  a  doublo  curvature, 
a  curve  was  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
hen  the  paper  was  rolled  up  afterwards. 
129,  where  the  elevation  plane  has  been 
ed  parallel  to  the  plane  which  divides 
etrically  the  figure,  shows  on  the  eleva- 
he  lines  of  curvature  of  the  cylinders  of 
,  the  developed  curves  would  have  to  be 
upon  to  get  their  real  shapes  in  space, 
the  properties  and  characteristics  of  the 
action  curves,  they  form  the  subject  of 
for  Analytical  Geometry,  where  objects  in 
are  represented  by  algebraical  equations ; 
hall,  therefore,  ”  " 


limit  ourselves  to  the 
ration  that,  thanks  to  the  particular  sym- 
Jal  arrangement  of  fig.  129,  the  elevations 
i)  intersection  curves  are  hyperbola, 
'recognise  whether  there  are  any  infinite 
hes  in  the  intersections  of  two  cones,  we 
)ne  of  the  cones  parallelly  to  itself  until 
ex  S  corresponds  with  the  apex  S1  of  the 
cone,  and  then  draw  its  new  base,  which, 
129,  we  have  indicated  with  a  thin  broken 
Wherever  this  new  base  cuts  the  base  of 
st  cone  of  apex  S'  both  cones  have  the 
ators  F1 '  ... 


Fig.  134. 

R  which  cut  both  the  cone  and  the  cylinder 
along  their  generators  must  contain  this  line  D  ; 
therefore  the  traces  R*  will  pass  through  the 
point  d  foot  of  the  line  D.  With  this  slight 
alteration,  the  intersections  are  found  by  the 
same  method  as  the  intersections  of  two  cylinders 
or  two  cones.  (See  fig.  134.) 


St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — In  the  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  Architectural  Association  last  week, 
the  impression  was  unintentionally  conveyed 
that  Mr.  Harry  Hems  was  executing  a  new 
reredos  at  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Hems  is  engaged 
in  “restoring”  the  well-known  ancient  reredos 
or  high  altar  screen,  in  which,  however,  there 
is,  we  believe,  a  good  deal  of  entirely  new 
carved  work. 


in  common  ;  therefore,  when  the 
1  cone  is  shifted  baok  to  its  original  posi- 
he  generators  F  and  F1  will  be  parallel, 
re  may  conclude  that  one  of  the  inter¬ 
ns  of  the  cones  has  infinite  branches, 
to  the  other  hand,  the  generator  F  does 
$a  generator  K  of  the  other  cone  in  the 
1  m,  belonging  to  a  seoond  intersection  of 
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Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial 
Classes. — Mr.  Charles  Gatliff,  of  8,  Finsbury- 
circue,  E.C.,  has  compiled  an  interesting  return, 
giving  an  approximate  list  of  improved  dwellings 
which  are  in  course  of  erection,  or  have  been 
provided  within  the  metropolitan  area  since  the 
15th  of  September,  1841,  when  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
industrious  classes  was  formed.  Compiled  from 
many  sources,  it  gives  the  names  of  private 
individuals,  chartered  associations  and  societies, 
limited  companies,  municipalities,  and  of  other 
bodies  and  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in 
this  enterprise,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  foot-note, 
gives  “  some  idea  of  the  contents  and  cost  of 
the  many  huge  blocks  of  improved  dwellings 
which  now  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  a 
careful  observer  in  so  many  parts  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.”  It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the 
forty-four  years  embraced  in  the  return,  private 
individuals  provided  57  sites  for  dwellings,  ac¬ 
commodating  2,5fiG  families,  representing  a 
population  of  11,582,  and  a  cost  or  value  of 
311,7671.  4s.  6d. ;  chartered  associations  and 
limited  companies  132  sites,  with  dwellings  for 
19,143  families,  and  94,497  population,  and  a 
cost  or  value  of  4,703,7261.  14s.  lOd. ;  munici¬ 
palities,  corporations,  parochial  charities,  &c., 
11  sites,  758  families,  4,506  population,  the  cost 
being  373,0481.  3s.  8d. ;  and  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors  53  sites,  7,176  families,  or  a  population 
of  36,224,  and  involving  a  cost  or  value  of 
1,192,7001.  The  totals  these  figures  represent 
are  as  follow  Sites,  253  ;  number  of  families, 
29,643;  population,  146,809 ;  and  cost  or  value, 
6,581,2421.  3s. — Times. 

TheFour  per  Cent.  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  Limited. — A  very  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  is  about  to  be  tried  by  a  number  of 
financier  -  philanthropists  who  have  banded 
themselves  together  under  this  title.  The  object 
of  the  company  is  to  provide  the  industrial 
classes  with  more  commodious  and  healthy 
lodgings  and  dwellings  than  those  which  they 
now  inhabit,  giving  them  the  maximum  of 
accommodation  at  a  minimum  rent,  compatible 
with  the  yielding  of  a  net  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  dividend  upon  the  investment  of  the 
paid-up  capital  of  the  company,  which  is  to  be 
40,0001.  in  251.  shares.  The  seven  subscribers 
required  by  the  Companies  Acts  to  the  Memo¬ 
randum  of  Association  are  Lord  Rothschild,  and 
Messrs.  Samuel  Montagu,  F.  D.  Mocatta,  E.  L. 
Raphael,  H.  Sylvester  Samuel,  Henry  Solomon, 
and  Charles  Samuel.  The  number  of  directors 
is  not  to  be  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve, 
and  their  qualification  is  to  be  shares  of  the 
nominal  value  of  5001.  The  first  directors  are 
the  subscribers  to  the  company  and  Messrs. 
Maurice  Beddington  and  Leon  Lewisohn.  The 
services  of  all  the  directors  are  understood  to 
be  purely  honorary. — Sanitary  Record. 

Tlie  Guildhall  School  of  Music.— The 
foundation-stone  of  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music,  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  White- 
friars,  close  to  the  City  of  London  School,  was 
laid  on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Pearse 
Morrison,  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council.  The  Corporation 
of  London  established  the  schools  in  September, 
1880.  The  site  comprises  an  area  of  8,000 
square  feet,  is  close  to  Tudor-street,  and  has 
three  frontages  to  recently-formed  roads.  The 
Building  is  to  consist  of  four  floors,  and  will 
contain  forty-two  class-rooms  in  all.  The 
building  on  three  of  its  sides  is  to  front  on  to 
the  streets.  The  ground  story  is  to  be  of 
rusticated  pilasters  of  Portland  stone, — the 
first  floor  of  the  Doric,  and  the  second  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  building,  which  is  to  be 
•erected  from  designs  and  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Ai'chi- 
tect,  is  estimated  to  cost  20,000Z. 

New  Quays,  Antwerp.  —  It  has  been 
arranged  that  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  accompanied  by  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Austria,  will  visit  Antwerp  on 
Sunday,  the  26th  of  July,  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  quays,  which  have  been 
several  years  under  construction  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  four  millions  sterling.  After  the 
opening  ceremony  an  historical  procession  of 
nations  is  announced  to  take  place  on  the 
Scheldt  with  illuminations.  The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  will  run  their  new  steel 
paddle  steamer  Adelaide  from  Harwich  (Parke- 
ston  Quay)  to  Antwerp  in  connexion  with  a 
special  express  train  leaving  Liverpool-street 
Station  at  nine  a. m.  on  Saturday  next  to  accom¬ 
modate  travellers  intending  to  be  present  at 
these  ffites. 
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Supply  of  Water  to  Dwelling  Houses. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  on 
July  9th,  the  owner  of  a  house  in  that  district 
appeared  to  protest  against  the  prosecution  of 
the  Vestry,  who  were  proceeding  against  him 
for  not  having  complied  with  their  order  to 
provide  a  water-supply  for  a  house  occupied  by 
twenty  persons.  The  water-supply  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  water  company  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  proper  fittings,  and  the  owner 
objected  to  incur  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
provide  those  which  would  meet  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  company.  The  medical  officer  of 
health  stated  that  the  Vestry  could  not  compel 
landlords  to  put  on  water,  but  could  proceed 
against  them  for  a  nuisance  if  such  arose  from 
the  absence  of  water.  This  is  no  doubt  correct 
in  the  particular  case,  but  the  Vestry  need  not 
always  wait  for  a  nuisance  to  occur  before 
taking  action.  The  Vestry  can  require  a  water- 
supply  under  the  27th  section  of  15  and  16  Viet., 
cap.  84,  provided  it  can  be  supplied  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  3d.  per  week,  and  may,  if  their 
notice  be  not  complied  with,  do  the  necessary 
work  and  recover  the  expenses  from  the  owner. 
Again,  the  absence  of  proper  fittings  itself  con¬ 
stitutes  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act  when  these  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  a  constant  water-supply  (34 
and  35  Viet.,  cap.  113,  section  33).  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  nuisance  must  occur 
first  before  the  Vestry  can  proceed  to  procure 
the  very  necessary  supply  of  water  for  a  dwel¬ 
ling-house  ;  and  thus  the  prevention  of  a  con¬ 
dition  which  is  injurious  to  health  is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  sanitary  authority,  but  merely 
the  abatement  of  a  nuisance. — Lancet. 

The  Working  Lads’  Institute.  —  The 
Princess  of  Wales  has  promised  to  visit  and 
open  the  new  Working  Lads’  Institute,  White- 
chapel-road,  London,  on  Saturday,  October  31. 
The  memorial  stones  of  the  building  were 
placed  last  October  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  M.P. 
The  Queen  is  patron  of  the  Institute,  which  we 
understand  is  the  first  ever  built  for  this  special 
purpose,  and  provides  reading,  recreation, 
refreshment  and  class  rooms,  workshops,  school 
of  art,  gymnasium,  and  dormitories,  &c.,  with 
accommodation  for  one  thousand  working  lads. 
The  total  cost,  including  freehold  land,  fittings, 
furniture,  &c.,  is  12,0001.,  of  which  6,0001.  has 
still  to  be  raised.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer,  F.  A.  Bevan,  esq.,  54,  Lombard- 
street,  E.C.,  or  the  hon.  sec.,  Henry  Hill,  esq., 
38,  Bow-lane,  E.C. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— 

We  have  received  the  list  of  prizes  offered  by  or 
through  this  Association  during  Session  1885-86. 
From  it  we  learn  that  the  Sketch-Book  Com¬ 
mittee  have  decided  to  offer  prizes  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  contributions  to  the 
Sketch-book.  To  further  encourage  the  Btudy 
of  old  examples,  and  with  the  view  of  paving 
the  way  for  an  organised  annual  sketching  tour 
of  eight  or  ten  days’  duration  by  members  of 
the  Association,  the  President  offers  a  volume 


TIMBER  (continued). 

Lath,  Dantsic  . fathom 

St.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga .  log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  aud  lst.atd.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  . 

. 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 


2nd  , 


10  0  0  171 


7  0  0  111 


White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

,,  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  &c. . 

,,  8pruce  1st  . 

„  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . . 

Battens,  all  kinds . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in. — 

pared,  first  . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . . . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  &<■ . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Mexican 


12  0  0  181 


700  101 


9  0  0  121 


foot  0  0  3}  0 


Tobaaeo  ,, 

Honduras  ,, 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 


...ton  7  0  0  17 


7  0  0  161' 


M  F.TALS. 

Ibon— Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Webb,  in  London . 

„  ,,  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  . 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . . 

Hoops  . . 

Nail  rods  . 

Copper  — 


6  0  0  6  ! 


4  12  6 
6  0 
7  10 


...ton 


Sheets,  strong . 

Australian,  Doe  cash... . 

Chili,  bars  ,,  . 

Yellow  Metal . lb. 

Lead  -Pig,  Spatiidi . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

?E  I.TEK  — 

Silesian,  special  . ton 

Ordinary  brands  . 

Tin— 

Straits  . 

Australian  . . . 

English  ingots . 

Tinplates — 

IC  coke  . 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal . 

IX  ditt  >  . 


47  10  0 

48  10  0 
55  10  0 
62  10  0 
64  10  0 
43  15  0 

0  0  4| 
12  10  0 
12  15  0 


box  14  0  0 


21  0  0  25  5; 


OIL8. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palin- nut  Kernel  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale... 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  Refined  ... 
Turpentine  — 

American,  in  cks . 

TAR--Stoekholm . 

Archangel . 


22  10 
32  10 

27  10 

28  10 
29  10 
26  10 
25  10  0 


24  0  0 


21  10  0  23  i 


25  0  0  45 


7  0  0  10  1 


...cwt.  19  3 


of  his  own  sketches  and  measured  drawings 
now  being  published,  for  the  best  set  of  studies, 
made  during  the  current  year,  of  any  building 
or  parts  of  buildings  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Senior  Vice-President 
offers  a  prize  of  21.  2s.  for  the  best  design  for 
title-page  to  volume  iv.  of  the  Sketch-book. 

Okehampton. — Miss  Luxmore,  of  the  Park, 
Okehampton,  Devon,  last  week  invited  a  party 
of  about  twenty  antiquaries  to  visit  the  many 
remains  of  antiquity  with  which  the  park 
abounds,  including  ancient  crosses,  Danish  and 
Roman  encampments,  ancient  British  village, 
Druid  circles,  the  castle,  and  other  points  of 
interest.  The  party  included  Mr.  W.  H.  R. 
Wright,  Plymouth ;  Messrs.  F.  &  J.  S.  Amery, 
Ashburton ;  Roscoe  Gibbs,  Torquay ;  Octavius 
Railing,  Exeter;  W.  Crossing,  South  Brent; 
J.  E.  Monk,  Plymouth  ;  Henry  Leduc,  Exeter ; 
Schoultess  Young,  Inner  Temple ;  Sampson 
Seaton,  Plymouth;  Revs.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma, 
rector  of  Newlyn,  Penzance;  and  J.  Erskine 
Risk,  M.A.,  of  Plymouth.  The  excursion 
occupied  three  days. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenbeart,  B.G . 

Teak,  El . 

Sequoia,  U.S . 

Aen,  Canada  . 

Birch  „  . 

Elm  „  . 

Fir,  Dantaic,  &e . 

Oak  . 

Canada  . 

Pine  „  red  . 

yellow . 


.  d. 

. ton  (110  0 

. load  12  10  0  15  10  0 

...ft.  cube  0  2  6  0  2  9 

. load  3  0  0  6  0  0 

.  3  0  0  4  10  0 


3  0  0  4  0  0 
3  16  0  6  6  0 


TENDERS. 

For  construction  of  collecting-tank,  outlet  culvert,' 
accessories,  for  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth  (8e  : 
Outfall,  Contract  No.  1).  Sir  Frederick  Bramu 
F.R.8.,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H 


Foster : — 

F.  Bevis,  Portsmouth  . £59,86)  12j*$ 

II .  T.  Sanders,  Southampton  69,001  0  t 

J.W,  &J.  Neave,  l.eytonstone .  51,798  0  ( 

H.  A  W.  Evans,  Portsmouth  .  61,614  0  ( 

T.  P.  Hall,  Portsmouth  .  60,208  7  'i 

W.  Ward,  Portsmouth .  49,199  0  0 

J.. Jackson  .  48,9 i8  0  (' 

.1 .  .Mi-Kav,  8onthsea .  45,90110  $ 

Bull,  Sous,  &  Co.,  Southampton .  45,453  0  * 

J  .  Mo wlem  &  Co.,  Westminster  ...  42,953 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  British  Sch; 
Saltburn-by-the-Ses.  Mr.  John  Mitchell  Bottom 
architect,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees : — 

J.  Severs,  South  Bank  . £1,241  0  0 

H.  W.  Bulmer,  8outh  Bank .  1,240  0  C 

T.  D.  Ridley,  Middlesbrough  .  1,225  0  0 

J.  Johnson,  Middlesbrough .  1,209  0  0 

J.  Perks,  Stockton-on-Tees  .  1,191  0  0 

J.  G.  Robson,  West  Hartlepool  .  1,181  11  10 

J.  N.  &  W.  Sturdy,  Middlesbrough  1,180  0  0 
T.  Dickinson,  Saltbum-by-the-Sea  ...  1,135  0  0 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  Saltburn  .  1,081  16  2 


Fer  the  construction  of  waterworks,  Sutton-in-Ash! 
(Notts.),  for  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  Contract  N: 
exclusive  of  ironwork.  Mr.  George  Hodson,  C.E.,  Lo 
borough,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  C.E.,  Nottingl 
joint  engineers : — 

Frank  Dawson,  Bury,  Lancashire  ...  £9,547  0  0 


T.  &  J.  W.  Fisher,  Mansfield  .  9,478  0  0 

Thomas  Sinart,  Nottingham .  9,250  0  0 

J.  Pickthall  &  Sons,  Merthyr 

Tydvil .  9,086  3  7 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield  .  8,530  0  0 

II.  Vickers,  Nottingham .  7,950  0  0 

Foster  &  Barry,  Nottingham* .  7,700  0  0 


*  Accepted. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
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Nature  of  Work. 


n  for  Vestry  Hall  and  Offices  . 
for  a  Library  . 


By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Parish  of  Fulham . 

Penzanoe  Library  Com. 

75  gs.,  50  gs.,  and25gs. 

Sept.  21st 
Not  stated 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


| - * - - - 

is  Works  Extension  . 

jvtion  of  Roadway . 

jig,  Tar-Paving,  Metalling,  Ac.,  Work... 
g  up  Rondwny,  Paving,  Ac.,  Footways 

ng  Cardiff  Barracks  . 

ater  Tank . 

on  of  Cwrntillcrv  Church . 

•ing  Fencing  on  Blackheath  . 

lions  and  Additious  to  Infirmary  . 

lotley  Drainage  . . . 

ground  Tank  . 

8truc‘ion  >n  Masonry  of  Piers  of  the 

ik  Viaduct  . 

Hall  Buildings . 

and  Spiro,  Christ  Church,  Carnarvon 

Sewer  and  other  Works . 

ewers,  Manholes,  Ac . 

•  of  Granite,  Flints,  Ac . 

aaking  and  Paving  .  . 

ing  Bridge,  Ac.,  Deptford  . 

lower  and  8ubway,  Ac . 

ig  and  Painting.. . 

Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes . 

Work  Thatched  Shelters  . 

g  and  Forming  Roads  at  Meadvale 

Granite . 

ig  a  Chapel,  and  for  Enclosiog  and 
ying-out  Burial  Ground  ... 
ger  Station  at  Workington 
mal  Story  at  Patent  Office. 

ge  Works . 

icience  and  Art  Museum  and  National 

>rary,  Dublin . 

,  Lodge.  Ac.,  Lowestoft  Cemetery 
nurch,  Longridge,  near  Preston  .. 

,  Upper  Tooting 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  Warwick 

4007.  per  annum . 

August  31st 
October  1st 

xvi. 

the  erection  of  new  Vestry  and  Union  offices  in 
street,  Grosvenor- square,  for  the  Parish  of  8t. 
,  Hanover-square.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton,  architect, 
ties  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  3.  Plimsaul 


By  whom  required. 


Tottenham  Local  Board 
do. 

Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wbs. 
Willesden  Local  Board 

War  Department . 

West  Ham  Union  . 

Rev.  Evan  Davies . 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

Dartford  Union  . 

Oxford  Local  Board  ... 
War  Department  . 

Great  Western  Hy.  Co. 
Chelsea  Vestry . 

Willesden  Local  Board 
do. 

Bexley  Local  Board . 

Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Met.  Board  of  Works 
Midland  Railway  Co.... 

Oxford  Corporation  . 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Reigate  U.  S.  A . 

do. 

Old  Windsor  Burial  Bd. 
Lon.  A  N.  W.  Ry.  Co. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Friern  Barnet  U.8.A.... 

Dublin  Bd.of  Public  Wks 
Lowestoft  Burial  Board 
The  Committee . 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 


—  De  Pape  . 

do. 

Official  . 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 

Official  . 

do. 

G.  H.  Davies . 

Official  . 

Ed.  Hide  . 

W.  H.  White  . 

Official  . 


do. 

J.  M.  Brydon  . 

Arthur  Ingleton  .... 

O.  Claude  Robson  , 
do. 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

A.  A.  Langley  . 

T.  A  C.  Hawksley  . 

Official  . 

—  Homibrook 


Baldwin  Latham  .. 


T.  N.  Deane  A  Son . 

W.  Doubleday . 

Longworth  A  Gardner 
J.  H.  S’ 


July  27th 
July  28th 
do. 
do. 

July  29th 
do. 

August  1st 


do. 

Angust  3rd 


August  5th 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

August  6th 
August  7th 
August  8th 
August  10th 
August  11th 
do. 


August  12th 
August  25th 


For  new  school,  Bomers-street,  E„  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect 


O.  8.  Pritchard  . 

J.  Holloway  . 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood . ”... 

M,  Palmer  A  Co . 

Patman  A  Fotheringham.. 

W.  Downs . . . 

Perry  A  Co . 

J.  II.  Hunt  . . 

W.  Bhurmur  . 

Stimpson  A  Co . . 

W.  Oldrev . 

Wall  Bros . 

8.  J.  Jerrard  . 

E.  C.  Howell  A  Son  . 

C.  Cox  . 

Atherton  A  I-atta  . 


..£15,345  0 
11,363  0 
14,201  0 
11,036  0 
14,000  0 
13,840  0 
13,746  0 
13,725  0 
13.698  0 
13,660  0 
13,696  0 
13,680  0 
13,189  0 
13,398  0 
13,359  0 
13,300  0 


For  new  schools,  Mowlem-street,  E.,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, architect  : 

W.  Scrivener  A  Co . 

M.  Gentry . 

W.  Downs . 

W.  Oldrey  . 

Wall,  Bros . 

J.  J .  Goodman . 

J.  R.  Hunt  . 

J. H.  Johnson . 

W.  Shurmur . 

Grover  A  Son  . 

H.  L.  Holloway  . 

Patman  A  Fotheringham . 

Perry  A  Co . 

Howell  A  Son  . 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

T.  Boyce  . . 

C.  Wall  . 

S.  J.  Jerrard  . 

C.  Cox . . 

Atherton  A  Latta  . 


..  £13,909  0 
13,871  0 
13.614  0 
13,691  0 
13,563  0 
13,328  0 
13,189  0 
12,901  0 
12,888  0 

12.675  0 
12,643  0 
12,583  0 

12.676  0 
12,647  0 
12,630  0 
12,488  0 
12,438  0 
12,426  0 


0  0 


Hand  A  Hannen . 

. £15,79) 

.  14,930 

0 

0 

•ake  A  Foreman . 

.  14,695 

0 

ve  Bros . 

.  14,885 

0 

■88  A  Son . 

. .  14,873 

0 

man  A  Fotheringham . 

.  14.843 

0 

wlem  A  Co . 

.  14,689 

0 

ippell  A  Co . 

.  14,465 

0 

;gs  &  Hill  . . 

.  1  1,444 

0 

o,  Bros  . 

.  14,391 

0 

vatcr,  Bros . 

.  14,362 

0 

>ted  for  the  re-building  of  St.  Alban’s  Schools, 
i.  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham,  architect : — 

Dorey,  Brentford  . £3,000  0  0 

ew  warehouses,  Ac.,  Gun-street,  Reading,  for  Mr. 
et.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect,  Reading, 
iea  supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  Cooper  A  Sons, 
lead : — 

Vinter  . £725  0  0 

Coot  .  660  0  0 

Higgs  A  Sons .  660  0  0 

lottrill  .  616  0  0 

learle . 633  0  0 

I.  Margetts  (accepted)  .  .  ...  628  0  0 

[All  of  Reading.] 


ew  honse  and  offices,  Goring,  Oxon,  for  Mrs. 
Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect,  Reading.  Quan- 
tpplied  by  Messrs.  H.  Cooper  A  Sons,  Maiden- 

liggs,  Goring . £2,703  0  0 

Iterations  to  the  buildings  of  the  St.  James’s  Hall 
Mr.  W.  Ernden,  architect,  Southnmpton- 
trand.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evaus  A  Deacon, 
•street,  Charing  Cross  : — 

Contract  No.  2. 

l  tin  gale  . £9,971  0  0 

<achlan .  9,190  0  0 

Won  .  9.150  0  0 

tenson  . 

aters . 

;  E.  Lea  . 


8,997  0 
8,844  0 
8,662  0 


able?,  Ac.,  at  Dr.  Ridge's  Food  Factory,  8hell- 
id,  Kingsland  : — 

*>r . £2,200  0  0 

■orrest  .  2,195  0  0 


Imorson  A  Son.., 

3  K.  Green  . 

I  is  A  Son . 

Jlhurmur . 


2,064 

2,050 

2,023 


For  excavating,  forming  roads,  and  laying  sewers  on  the 
Beulah  Park  Estate,  Upper  Norwood.  Mr.  W.  Ne 
Dunn,  surveyor,  Bucklerebury 

J.  S.  Halliwell  Ealing  . . €6,822  0  i 

A.  Oliver,  Hariesden  .  6.337  0  i 

C.  Lloyd,  Millbank-street .  6,100  0  « 

W.  J.  Botterill,  Cannon-street  .  4,617  0  ( 

G.  Felton,  Brondesbury .  4,414  0  ( 

Beadle  Bros.,  Enth .  4,060  0  ( 

J.  Clarke,  Thornton  Heath  .  3,939  0  ( 

A.  T.  Catley,  Lloyd-eqoaro  .  3,735  0  ( 

W.  N'icholls,  Wood- green  .  3,726  0  ( 

J  G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton  .  3,650  0  ( 

Woodham  A  Fry  Greenwich  .  3,576  0  C 

J.  Wood  A  Co.,  Carter-street  .  3,399  0  C 

E.  Peill  A  Son,  Bromley  Common  ...  3,346  0  C 

G.  J.  Butler,  Camberwell .  3,099  0  C 

A.  Blake,  Sydenham  .  2,856  0  C 

Dierden  A  Co.,  Broad-street .  2,844  0  C 

8.  Saunders,  Fulham  .  1,969  0  C 

For  making  a  new  road  and  laying  down  pipe  Bewors  at 
Ealing,  for  Mr.  Wood  : — 

Mowlem,  Westminster  . £4,506  0  0 

Killineback,  Camden  Town  .  3,695  0  0 

Ford  A  Everest,  Brentford  .  3,760  0  0 

Adamson  A  Son,  Ealing .  3,642  0  O 

Neall,  Wandsworth .  3,520  0  0 

Pizzey, 'Hornsey  .  3,470  0  0 

Bath,  Wandsworth .  3,300  0  0 

For  alterations  to  the  “  Princess  Alexandra,”  Barking- 
road,  E.  Mr.  George  Treacher,  architect : — 

Turtle  A  Appleton  . £2,745  0  0 

M.  Palmer  A  Co .  2,698  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  .  2,695  0  0 

J.  Beale  .  2,650  0  0 

W.  Parker  .  2,680  0  0 

J.  Walker  .  2,643  0  0 


For  new  schools,  Wilton-road, 
8chool  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailev, 

H.  Hart . 

Lathey  Bros . 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood . 

M .  Gentry . 

W.  Downs . 

Perry  A  Co . 

J.  U.  Johnson . 

Wall  Bros . 

G.  S.  Pritchard  . 

Steel  Bros . 

J.  R.  Hunt  . 

W.  Oldrey . 

J.  Holloway . 

Grover  A  8on  . 

W.  Shurmur . 

C.  Wall . 

K.  C.  Howell  A  Son 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

Patman  A  Co . 

8.  J.  Jerrard  . 

Scrivener  A  Co . 

Kirk  A  Randall  . 

T.  Boyce  . . 

Atherton  A  Latta . 

C.  Cox  . 

For  n 


Hackney,  for  the  London 
architect : — 

. £13,094  0  0 

.  13,024  0  0 

.  12.927  0  0 

.  12,822  0  0 

.  12,761  0  0 


12,6 


0  0 


12,603 
12,599  0  0 
12,487  0  0 
12,436  0  0 
12,472  0  0 
12,467  0  O 
12,400  0  0 
12,389  0  O 
12,381  0  0 
12,283  0  0 
12,281  0  0 
12,223  0  0 
12,208  0  0 
12,143  0  O 
12,093  0  0 
12.C91  0  0 
11,988  0  0 


v  schools,  Wiiliam-street,  Hammersmith,  for  the 


For  completing  House,  Washington-road,  Worcester 
Park,  Surrey,  for  Miss  Blower.  Mr.  Herbert  D. 
Appleton,  architect,  Wool  Exchange,  City: — 

A.  H.  Harris . ..£397  0  0 

C.  J.  Paine  .  353  0  0 

W.  Robinson  (accepted)  .  316  0  0 


eomnleting  two  bouses,  Bradgate-road,  Rnshey- 
,  for  Mr.  Edward  P.  Trenchard.  Mr.  Herbert  D. 


For  ( 
green, 

Appleton,  architect,  Wool  Exchange,  City  : — 

A.  Benjamin . £450  0  0 

B.  Will  .  450  0  0 

H.  Bridol  .  420  0  0 

G.  Avis  A  Son  (accepted) .  325  0  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  233,  Lewisham 
High-road,  Brockley,  for  Mr.  W.  Bindon.  Mr.  John  James 
Downes,  architect,  Lewisham  High-road: — 

Mark  Redman,  Brockley  . £447  0  0 

8.  Brading,  Clapton .  430  0  0 

J.  W.  Heyes,  London  Wall  (accepted)  347  0  0 


London  School  Board. 
H.  L.  Holloway... 

Macey  A  Son . 

Pritchard  A  Son 

Wood  Bros . 

Lathey  Bros . 

Grover  A  Son . 

Scrivener  A  Co.... 

W.  Shurmur  . 

C.  Wall  . 

Wall  Bros . 

J.  H.  Hobson . 

Kirk  A  Randall ... 

W.  Oldrey  . . 

J.  R.  Hunt  . 

W.  Tongue . 

Stimpson  A  Co.  ... 
Holloway  Bros.... 

G.  Johnson . 

J.  Holloway  . 

W.  Downs  . 

S.  J.  Jerrard  . 


Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :- 
£9,387 
9,236 
8.897 
8,84-4 
8,638 
8,817 


8,754 
8,726 
8,675  ' 
8,641  ' 
8,360 
8,300 

8,280  i 

8,191  ' 
8,151  ( 
8,100  I 
8, ICO  I 


For  enlargement  of  schools,  Gloster-grore,  Chelsea,  for 
the  London  8chool  Roord  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 


W.  Downs  . 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood  . 

Williams  A  8on . 

G.  S.  Pritchard  ... . 

1‘atnmn  A  Fothoringham  . 

W.  Shurmur  . 

C.  Wall  . 

H.  L.  Holloway . 

J.  R.  Hunt . 

Turtle  A  Appleton  . 

Grover  A  Son . 

Kirk  A  Randall . 

Scrivener  A  Co . 

J.  Holloway  . . . 

J .  F.  Kearley . 

Lathey  Bros . 

8.  J.  Jerrard . 

W.  Oldrey  . 

Holloway  Bros . 

Stimpson  A  Co.. . . 

G.  Johnson . 

Howell  A  Son  . 


,.  £2,510 
2,483  0 
2,461  0 
2,441  0 
2,423  0 
2,413  0 
2.392  0 
2,217  0 
2,212  0 
2,195  0 
2,194  0  i 
2,193  0  i 
2,180  0  ' 
2,180  0  i 
2,150  0  ' 
2,144  0  ' 
2,142  0  ' 
2,126  0  ' 
2,103  0  i 

2,100  0  i 
2,096  0  I 
2,067  0  ( 


For  new  branch  bank  at  Limehouse,  for  the  London 
and  County  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Zeph.  King, 
architect  : — 

W.  Parsons .  7,060  0  0 

T.  Boyce . 6,995  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  .  6,897  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell  .  6,790  0  0 

Perry  A  Co .  6,641  0  0 

J.  Bfyth  .  6,616  0  0 

T.  Rider  A  Son  .  6,483  0  0 

J.  Morter  .  6,317  0  0 

Higgs  A  Hill  .  6,283  0  0 

W.  Johnson  .  6,265  0  0 

J.  Holloway  .  5,96)  0  0 
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For  building  a  Wesleyan  Church,  including  spire,  in 
Jubilee-square.  Swanage,  Dorsetshire.  Messrs.  Bueknall 
&  Jennings,  of  Swansea  and  Bristol,  architects  — 

Lionington . £1/00  0  0 

R.  Hardy .  3,844  3  0 

W.  Hardy  .  3,667  5  6 

Heaves .  3,243  16  3 

Wellatead*  (accepted)  . £1,810 

GrifBnt  (accepted) .  1,287 

-  3,097  0  0 

*  Excavator’s,  mason's,  slater’s,  and  plasterer's  work, 
and  spire. 

+  Carpeuter's,  joiner's,  plumber's,  psintor  and  glazier’s, 
&c.,  work. 


For  building  a  new  bridge  and  other  works  over  the 
River  Quaggy  at  Eltham,  Kent,  for  the  Earl  of  8t. 
Germans  :  — 

Nowell  &  Robson . £2,046  0  0 

Mowlem  4  Co .  1,929  0  0 

Monev  . 1,865  0  0 

Tongue . 1,800  0  0 

Pizzey .  1,760  0  0 

Bedle  .  1,665  0  0 

Blackmore .  1,630  0  0 


For  repairs,  painting,  &c.,  at  8t.  James's  Public 
Baths :  — 

Macintosh  . £1,168  0  0! 

Scrivener  4  Co . .  1,106  0  0 

Goodall  &  Thring .  1,065  10  0 

Braid  . 995  0  0 

Beach  .  991  5  9 

Foxley .  991  10  0 

Knight .  907  0  0 

Deacon  (accepted)  .  4C5  0  0 1 


For  decorating  five  houses  in  Pollard-road,  Hendon,  for 
Mr.  M.  W.  Furneaux.  Mr.  Walter  Hall,  surveyor. 
Chancery-lane:  — 

Farmer  . £250  0  0 

8anders  &  Co .  221  0  0 

Gordon,  Kell,  4  Smith  .  175  0  0 

Bloomfield  &  Mullord  (accepted)  .  150  0  0 

Hill .  125  0  0 


For  finishing  six  houses  in  Milton-road,  on  same  Estate, 
Hendon.  Mr.  Walter  Hall,  surveyor : — 

Farmer  . £1,050  0  0 

Parker .  000  0  0 


For  decorating  six  houses  in  Milton-road,  Hendon,  on 
same  Estate.  Mr.  Walter  Hal),  surveyor  : — 

Harringay  . £1,000  0  0 


For  entrance-lodge  to  “  Spencers,"  Maidenhead,  for  Mr. 
Ernest  Gardner.  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  architect.  Maiden¬ 
head  : — 

Silver  A  Sons  . £393  0  0 

Woodbridge  . 391  0  0 

Cooper  A  Son .  3S8  0  0 

West  Bros . .  3 to  0  0 

Part’e  Bros,  (accepted) .  337  0  0 


For  villa  residence,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Pallant.  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  architect.  Maiden¬ 
head  : — 

West  Bros  . £914  0  0 

Woodbridge  .  896  0  0 

Partlo  Bros .  895  0  0 

8ilver  A  Sons  (accepted)  .  823  0  0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  less  allowance  for  old 
materials,  to  Walnut  Cottage,  Taplow,  fur  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wuolfryes.  Mr.  J.  Rutland,  architect,  Taplow.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  Maidenhead  ;— 

West  Bros.,  Maidenhead  . £778  2  6 

Almond,  Burnham  (accepted) .  750  7  8 

Stabling. 

Almond  (accepted) . £310  0  0 


For  re-building  business  premises,  High-street,  Guild¬ 
ford,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Wrist.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  A  Peak, 
architects  : — 

R.  Downs.  Guildford  . £1,187  5  0 

G.  A  K.  8roitb.  Guildford .  1,160  0  0 

E.  Elliott,  Guildford  .  1,125  0  0 

G.  8kuse,  Guildford .  1,122  0  0 

G.  Strudwick,  Guildford .  1,098  0  0 

Billixnore  A  8mith,  Guildford  .  1,06-1  0  0 

llorne  A  Fenn,  Guildford  and 

London . . .  896  0  0 

T.  E.  Downes,  Guildford  .  872  10  0 


For  building  two  houses  in  Cumming-street,  Penton- 
ville,  for  Mr.  J.  Young  :  — 

Hunt  . £1,149  0  0 

Kellaway .  1,>03  0  0 

Sidney  Poole,  Pentonville  (accepted)  1,091  0  0 


For  semi-detached  villa  residences,  Godaiming,  for  Mr. 
W.  C.  ShutT.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  architect.  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars 

T.  11 .  Kingerleo,  Oxford  . £1,690  0  0 

(».  Horne,  Godaiming .  1,639  0  0 

R.  Pink,  Milford,  Surrey  .  1,090  0  0 

G.  Shears,  Woking  .  1,610  0  0 

Smith  A  Hons,  Norwood .  1,479  0  0 

Horne  A  Fenn,  Guildford  and  London  1,329  0  0 

F.  Hall,  Godaiming .  1,093  10  0 

For  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  Normandy,  Surrey  : — 

H.  Capp  A  Son,  Guildford  . £714  0  0 

C.  Kemp,  Aldershot  .  650  0  0 

W.  Garland,  Aldershot .  620  0  0 

Home  A  Fenn,  Guildford  and  London  620  0  0 

Billimore  A  Smith,  Guildford .  479  0  0 

For  alterations  and  decorations  to  11  and  12,  Castle- 
street,  Holborn,  according  to  plans  and  specifications  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  .Alfred  Ebbs,  architect 

Puzey  A  Lumley . £489  0  0 

Turtle  A  Appleton  .  415  0  0 

W.  Langridce  A  80119 .  420  0  0 

C.  W.  Reading  (accepted) .  374  0  0 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


e  do  not  print  le 


t  T.— E.  j 


J.  C.  W.— J.  B.— J. 

:ated  for  circulation 
«.  A  P.— A.  W.  B.- 
H.  G.-A.  W.  R.  8. — I 
All  ■tateinenU  of  faeti,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publics- 


iee  below).— 
■W.  E.  M.— T. 


We  1 


1  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Wt  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication J. 

Letters  or  sommunlcations  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplisated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
ats  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
THR  PUBLISHER,  aad  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER^  NOTICES. 

THB  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLVI1I.  (January 
to  Juue,  1586)  were  given,  aa  a  Supplement,  with  the 
Number  of  July  11th. 

A  COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratia,  en  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CA8ES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
Ze.  Sd.  cash  ;  also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a  Month's  Numbers, 
price  2m.  each  ;  also 

THB  FORTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder "  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  SIxpenoe. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  eost  of  Si.  fid.  each. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4a.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  AdTertisemenU.also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitione,  Contracts,  8ales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  t*  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  „ „„  Is.  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . .  Os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECK88ARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poet-office,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  te 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publlaher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECTAT,  — ■ ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clocl 


PER80NB  Advertising  In  “The  Builder, "mayhave  Replteiaddreued 
to  the  Office,  48,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  wUl  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  Bent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THB  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  re i 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19e.  per  i.< 
PairaiD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  26s.  per  annu. 
India,  China,  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittances  m 
‘  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher,  No.  46,  Cat, I 


oet,  V 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Don! 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limit 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [i[ 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUAL. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [i[! 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  S !. 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  readu 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quai) 
is  respectfully  solicited ;  and  Architects^ 
others  are  CAUTIONED  againBt  inferior  s' 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  UiTj 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHAR! 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hi 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIE 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [i[ 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,o 
dress  S.  &  J.  STA1 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Qaarry  Owners,  8 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merc^ 
Stoke  -  under  -  I 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [i[ 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  1 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mate): 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehei 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-Bheds,  and  t; 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [\A[i 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and  d 
White  ABphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [,A[ 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS? 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J-  HUDSON  &  SONS,! 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London.11 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  ■( 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  &  REA 


Manufacturers  of 
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Prehistoric  America  and  its  Art. 


HE  questions  of  an¬ 
thropological  his¬ 
tory  which  are 
raised  in  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Hadaillac’s 
work  on  “  Pre¬ 
historic  America',” 
now  presented  in 
an  English  transla¬ 
tion,*  though  they 


of  the  deepest  interest  in  their  own  way, 
not  those  which  specially  concern  us  here. 
1  interest  of  the  work  to  us  lies  in  the 
ly  examples  of  what  may  be  called  pre- 
oric  American  art  with  which  the  pages  of 
work  are  filled.  The  expression  “  prehis- 
2,”  of  course,  has  a  different  meaning  in  con- 
ion  with  the  American  continent  from  that 
ch  we  attach  to  it  when  speaking  of  Euro- 
l  countries.  History  in  regard  to  America 
omparatively  but  of  yesterday  ;  and  that 
eh  is  “  prehistoric  ”  there  maybe  contem- 
iry  with  European  epochs  on  which  almost 
full  light  of  history  shines.  But  this  does 
lessen, — it  perhaps  emphasises, — the  inte- 
and  significance  attaching  to  the  exist- 
!  of  types  of  art  work  and  of  ornament 
e  differing  little  in  essentials  from  those 
t  which  the  researches  of  Schliemann  and 
tola  have  familiarised  us  in  the  European 
d. 

'iH>  we  will  not  pass  over  without  a  word 
author’s  first  chapter,  with  the  somewhat 
itional  title,  “Man  and  the  Mastodon.” 
•e  is  something  weird  in  the  mere  con¬ 
ges  arising  out  of  the  stray  observations 
irious  investigators  in  American  pakeon- 
as  if  the  history  of  a  dream  were 
ien  down  by  fits  and  snatches.  We  have 
pses  of  a  continent  thickly  populated  with 
i  of  the  most  varying  degrees  of  civilisation, 
st  up  to  or  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards 
j  upon  the  Hew  World,  and  sent  a  blight 
its  inhabitants.  But,  far  before  this 
d,  we  have  glimpses,  afforded  by  this  or 
discovery  of  bones  and  flint  implements, 
i  early  world,  nearly,  if  not,  identical  with 
arly  world  of  Europe  ;  of  men  contending 
the  rudest  of  weapons  against  monstrous 
eng-ago-extinct  animals,  alike  on  American 
European  soil.  “We  are  in  a  position  to 
i  that  the  earliest  vestiges  of  man  in 
:ica  and  in  Europe  resemble  each  other 
ly  ;  and  by  no  means  the  least  extra- 
ary  part  of  the  case  is  that  in  the  Hew, 
the  Old  World,  men  began  to  struggle 
xistence  with  almost  identical  means.” 
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The  flint  implements  of  Mexico  do  not  differ 
appreciably  from  those  of  Kent’s  Hole.  «  Our 
early  ancestors  had  to  struggle  with  the  bears 
and  lions  of  the  caves,  with  the  terrible 
machairodus  with  tusks  as  sharp  as  the  blade 
of  a  dagger,  with  the  mammoth  and  the 
Bhinocerus  tichorinus.  .  .  The  first  Americans, 
too,  were  contemporary  with  gigantic  animals 
which,  like  their  conquerors  of  Europe,  have 
passed  away  never  to  return.”  The  bones  of 
the  mastodon  have  been  found  surrounded  by 
flint  arrow-heads  and  lance-heads  by  which 
men  who  were  perhaps  but  one  degree  above 
brutes  had  attacked  him,  probably  when  he 
was  already  from  some  cause  partially  disabled. 
Was  there  in  those  far-away  ages  land  com¬ 
munication  between  the  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  continents  ?  Or  did  similar  causes  and 
conditions  produce  similar  effects  ?  The  question 
becomes  more  significant  when  we  notice  the 
same  kind  of  parallelism  between  Europe  and 
America  in  far  later  times  ;  when  we  find  the 
style  and  pattern  of  vases  the  same  in  essentials 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  notice  the 
Greek  key  pattern  in  its  finished  form  on  the 
side  of  a  jar  found  on  the  banks  of  the  San 
Juan  (see  fig.  1,  next  page). 

As  to  the  date  of  this  and  many  other  such 
remains  on  the  American  Continent  it  seems 
difficult  to  form  any  precise  estimate.  One 
reflection  that  suggests  itself  on  finding  these 
striking  resemblances  in  ornamental  work  all 
over  the  globe  is  that,  if  one  may  so  put  it, 
everything  is  a  great  deal  older  than  we  used 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  There  must 
have  been  a  very  long  period  for  that  pattern 
which  we  used  to  regard  as  especially  Greek 
to  have  had  time  to  be  adopted  and  used  over 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  and 
at  such  widely  separated  localities,  and  the 
idea  is  not  unnaturally  suggested  that  possibly, 
in  accordance  with  the  recognised  tendency  of 
arts  and  civilisation  to  move  westward,  some  of 
the  details  of  Greek  and  Assyrian  art  might 
have  had  their  origin  in  what  is  now  the  Hew, 
but  was  then  the  Old,  World.  Whatever  con¬ 
nexion  there  is  between  the  pattern  on  this  San 
Juan  jar  and  that  to  be  found  in  Greek  work, 
must  have  been  before  and  not  after  the  Greek 
period.  There  can  have  been  no  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  continents  within  historic 
times  :  we  know  not  what  there  may  have 
been  in  prehistoric  times.  Our  author,  in¬ 
deed,  observes  that  the  pottery  manufactured 
in  America  was  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
same  period  of  development  in  Europe  ;  “  it  is 
also  probable  that  many  of  the  numerous 
fragments  of  which  we  were  unable  to  fix  the 
dates  belong  to  very  remote  epochs.  They 
were  rarely  associated  with  metal  objects,  and 
the  only  weapons  of  the  mound  builders  were 
hatchets,  knives,  and  arrows  of  stone,  which 


resemble  alike  in  form  and  workmanship  those 
of  Europe,  dating  from  the  period  to  which 
archaeologists  have  given  the  name  of  the 
stone  age.”  We  must,  therefore,  assume  the 
immense  (comparatively  speaking)  antiquity  of 
such  a  feature  as  the  Greek  key  pattern,  and 
its  slow  percolation  westward  around  the 
globe;  or  we  must  assume  that  the  same 
causes  produce  the  same  effects  in  early 
civ  ilisation,  and  that  there  is  an  inherent 
tendency  in  mankind  to  the  production  of 
certain  forms  of  ornament.  This  is  not  likely 
to  be  true  of  any  except  forms  of  phallic 
origin,  which  tvould,  of  course,  have  the  same 
general  characteristics  everywhere;  and  the 
idea  of  this  simultaneous  and  unconnected 
production  of  special  forms  of  course  almost 
includes  the  idea  of  simultaneous  and  un¬ 
connected  development  of  mankind  in  the 
two  continents,  which  anthropologists  will  by 
no  means  admit  of.  We  must  fall  back  on 
the  idea  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  Classic  patterns, 
and  of  a  far  more  widespread  and  universal 
use  of  these  than  has  been  generally  recog¬ 
nised.  The  fact  is,  that  the  more  we 
study  remnants  of  early  or  prehistoric  art 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  more  is 
brought  home  to  us  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  the 
race  of  man  and  the  general  similarity  of  semi- 
barbarous  art  and  science  all  over  the  world. 
We  can  only  account  for  this  by  allowing  great 
antiquity  to  these  common  forms  of  ornament, 
and  leaving  them  ample  time  for  their  slow  dis¬ 
semination  over  the  globe  in  days  when, 
though  communication  were  slow,  change  and 
development  of  ideas  were  still  slower.  °Th?n 
came  the  historic  period  in  which  fancy  grew 
and  developed  more  quickly,  and  each  more 
civilised  subsection  of  the  race  developed  a 
special  art  of  its  own,  with  “  excellent  differ¬ 
ences.”  And  now,  in  these  days  of  steam, 
strangely  enough,  the  intercommunication  is 
too  fast  to  allow  of  the  special  developments 
going  on  undisturbed,  and  we  are  again  in  a 
way  to  have  the  same  form  of  art  going  on  all 
over  the  world  ;  Japan  and  Birmingham  are 
doing  their  best  to  assimilate,  and  India  has 
shaken  hands  with  South  Kensington. 

The  races  who  have  left  their  mark  on 
American  soil,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  present 
time,  are  very  various,  and  in  the  book  before 
us  are  considered  under  several  groups.  The 
first  are  the  “  mound-builders,”  the  makers  of 
numerous  vast  mounds  arranged  in  more  or 
less  symmetrical  forms  on  plan,  or  sometimes 
in  irregular  but  distinctly  marked  forms,  which 
seems  to  have  a  symbolical  meaning.  The 
Marquis  de  Hadaillac  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  making  of  these  mounds  extended 
over  a  great  many  centuries,  and  that  the 
people  who  made  them  were  in  essentials  the 
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same  with  the  now  fast- disappearing  North 
American  Indians.  The  making  of  some  of 
these  mounds  appears  to  have  been  as  late  as 
the  earliest  European  exploration  of  America, 
while  the  pottery  associated  with  others  seems 
to  carry  them  back  to  a  probably  very  remote 
era.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
present  work,  from  the  point  of  view  we  are 
now  taking,  is  the  chapter  on  the  pottery, 
weapons,  and  ornaments  of  the  mound  builders. 
In  the  ordinary  vases  we  find  a  general 
similarity  in  shape  to  much  ancient  pottery  of 
the  European  world,  though  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  shapes  found  at  Hissarlik  and 
Cyprus,  such  as  the  double-necked  vase  or 
double  vase  united  by  a  band,  do  not  appear. 
Many  of  the  ordinary  shapes  are  exceedingly 
“ classic”  in  outline, 'but  it  maybe  observed 
that  such  forms,  with  the  globose  body  and 
Ion"  neck  with  spreading  rim,  are  really  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  desire  to  obtain 
practical  suitability  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
same  principle  which  Viollet-le-Duc  illustrated 
so  happily  in  his  lectures  in  regard  to  the  forms 
given  to  metal  vessels  for  holding  liquids.  But 
in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  curiosities 
of  design  in  earthenware,  the  use  of  human 
and  animal  forms  as  a  portion  of  the  vessels, 
we  meet  here  again  with  all  the  same  kind  of 
fancies  with  which  we  have  been  familiarised 
in  the  ancient  pottery  of  Europe;  animals 
with  chimneys  on  their  backs,  vases  and  bowls 
with  animal  faces,  and  bottles  combined  with 
female  forms  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  in  some  of  Dr.  Schliemanns 
examples.  One  form  of  utensil  there  is 
which  is  more  peculiar  to  American  remains, 
the  pipe-bowl,  in  which  also  the  forms  of 
animals  are  largely  introduced ;  a  bowl  in  the 
form  of  a  wild  cat,  another  representing  a 
woodpecker,  another  a  heron  with  a  fish  in  its 
mouth  ;  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  model  form- 
in"  in  each  case  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  This 
kind  of  bad  taste,  for  such  we  hold  it  really  to 
be,  has  been  apparently  universal  among  the 
misguided  sons  of  men.  We  did,  indeed,  hear 
it  defended  by  a  modern  decorative  artist  the 
other  day,  who,  in  answer  to  our  expressed 
opinion  that  a  butter-boat  in  the  shape  of  a 
cow  with  a  lid  in  the  back  was  bad  taste, 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  was  done, 
half  assented,  but  with  the  saving  clause 
(introduced  as  an  afterthought),  “at  least, 
unless  the  cow  is  very  well  modelled.”  That 
is  a  possible  view  of  the  matter,  no  doubt,  but 
we  adhere  to  the  broad  principle,  whether 
among  American  mound-builders  or  in  Bond- 
street.  One  vessel  of  the  mound  series,  in 
which  a  serpent  is  combined  with  the  design 
in  a  more  rational  and  artistic  manner,  we 
give  an  illustration  of  (fig.  2). 

There  are  two  other  great  divisions  of 
American  art-remains  dealt  with  in  the  book 
before  us,  those  of  the  “  cliff  dwellings,”  and 
the  very  different  and  much  more  elaborate 
remains  of  Central  America.  The  cliff  build- 
jags,  found  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the  rivers 
Ean  Juan,  Kio  Grande  del  Norte,  Colorado 


Chiquito,  and  their  tributaries,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  antithesis,  among  human  habita¬ 
tions,  of  the  lake  dwellings.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  sought  security  by  pushing  them¬ 
selves  out  horizontally  from  the  shore,  the  clifi 
dwellers  sought  it  by  ascending  vertically  from 
the  ground  to  dwellings  on  the  sides  and  tops 
of  apparently  inaccessible  cliffs.  In  some  cases 
these  were  obviously  approached  by  steps  cut 
in  the  rock,  as  a  frozen  snow  slope  is  now 
ascended  by  the  Alpine  climber  ;  in  some  it  is 
a  matter  of  puzzle  how  access  was  ever  obtained. 
Habitations  so  placed  speak  vividly  of  the  state 
of  dread  of  one  another  in  which  the  ancient 
people  who  contrived  them  must  have  lived. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  were  only 
fortresses  for  occasional  retreat,  not  for  ordi¬ 
nary  habitation,  though  they  seem  wonderfully 
numerous  on  such  a  supposition.  “  Imagine, 
says  a  recent  traveller,  the  dry  bed  of  a  river 
shut  in  between  steep  inaccessible  rocks  of 
red  sandstone,  and  a  man  standing  in  that  bed 
looking  up  at  the  habitations  of  his  fellow- 

creatures  perched  on  every  ledge .  The 

cliff  houses  take  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  platform  or  ledge  from  which  they  rise. 
The  masonry  is  well  laid,  and  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  skill  the  walls  are  joined  to 
the  cliff  and  with  what  care  the  aspect 
of  the  neighbouring  rocks  has  been  imitated  in 
the  external  architecture.”  The  collections  of 
such  dwellings,  forming  a  series  of  small  square 
apartments,  were  called  by  the  Spaniards 
“  pueblos,”  a  name  signifying  a  village  or  col¬ 
lection  of  homes,  and  by  which  title  they  are 
now  generally  referred  to  by  travellers  and 
archieologists.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
some  of  the  masonry  (Figs.  3,  4,  5)  used  in  the 
walls  at  the  large  Bonito  Pueblo  in  the  Chaco 
Valley ;  and  this  again  has  a  curious  interest 
from  its  scientific  bonding  and  its  resemblance 
to  European  types  of  masonry.  The  art-relics 
found  in  connexion  with  these  dwellings  in¬ 
clude  pottery,  of  superior  make  to  that  of  the 
mounds,  and  occasionally  rather  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  various  drawings  on  the  rocks 
of  men  and  animals,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
South  African  bushmen,  some  illustrations  of 
which  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
American  examples  for  comparison. 

The  far  more  elaborate  remains  of  Mexico 
and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Central  America, 
which  plainly  speak  of  a  rich  though  barbaric 


civilisation  (if  such  a  contradiction  in  ten 
may  be  allowed),  are  described  at  length. ft 
the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  with  the  aid  o!  i 
considerable  number  of  illustrations,  a 
accompanied  by  what  we  should  describe  as 
great  deal  of  romancing,  or  possible  history  bil 
on  remnants  of  blind  tradition.  This  must; 
taken  with  a  great  many  grains  of  salt ;  \ 
the  actual  description  and  illustration  of  mai 
of  the  ruins  and  sculptures  is  of  much  intere 
and  forms  a  very  good  outline  of  the  subj1 
for  those  who  wish  for  some  general  inforo 
tion  thereon.  Nothing  in  the  whole  range 
architectural  antiquities  is  more  extraordina 
than  these  artistic  remains  of  the  ancient  inhafl 
tants  of  Mexico,  so  elaborate  and  profuse  in  tb 
sculptured  decoration,  so  barbaric  in  style 
most  instances,  and  which  have  left  us  so  Kj 
tirely  without  reliable  information  as  to  b 
people  who  executed  them.  There  is  a  certH 
parallel  between  these  Mexican  ruins  a 
those  of  Cambodia  ;  both  are  sumptuous  asj 
barbaric  remains  found  in  the  midst  of  w 
forest,  the  witnesses  of  some  race  in  its  day  r; 
and  powerful,  but  which  has  fairly  died  outi 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  both  strongly  recall  Indr 
types  of  art  in  many  particulars  ;  but  t 
place  to  be  assigned  to  the  builders  of  Pale® 
and, TJ xmal  and  Yucatan, in  artistic  and  genei 
history  is  perhaps  a  more  bewildering  puzi 
than  that  presented  by  Cambodia.  For  in  f 
midst  of  the  generally  Oriental  character® 
of  these  buildings,  we  come  on  qtf| 
Greek  ornament  over  and  over  again.  In  i 
Casa  del  Gubernador  (so-called)  at  Uxmal  i 
find  a  building  profusely  ornamented  on  i 
exterior  wall  surfaces,  at  least  on  the  up.i 
portion  of  them,  which  is  divided  by  a  v 
classic-looking  cornice  from  the  plain  ba 
ment  walls,  and  above  this  is  what  our  autli 
calls  a  “  frieze  ”  (though  we  should  not  give 
that  name,— it  is  a  wall-surface)  “  present 
a  series  of  curved  lines,  arabesques  and  or 
uients  of  every  kind  of  execution,  as  capricio 
as  it  is  grotesque.  Amongst  these  orname. 
Greek  frets  are  prominent ;  this  type  of  or 
ment,  so  common  for  centuries  in  Europe,  r 
nislies  yet  another  proof  of  the  similarity  of  > 
genius  of  man,  everywhere  and  at  all  tint 
as  manifested  in  the  least  important  ot 
works.”  Why  “least  important ”  we  do  : 
quite  see  ;  even  in  the  least  important 
probably  meant ;  but  this  does  seem  to 
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ie  explanation  in  this  case.  For  these  are  not 
;mains  that  belong  to  any  extreme,  remote, 
ad  really  prehistoric  antiquity.  The  times 
i  which  these  Mexican  buildings  were 
cecuted,  though  “  prehistoric  ”  as  far  as 
?gards  America,  were  not  prehistoric  in 
ie  wider  sense  :  no  geographical  connexion 
atween  America  and  Europe  existed,  other  than 
;  present  exists.  Yet  we  have  not  only  this 
rge  use  of  the  square  fret,  in  much  the  same 
ay  as  the  Greeks  used  it  on  buildings,  but 
e  have  a  more  curious  coincidence,  not 
iticed  by  the  author,  in  the  illustration 
'  a  portion  of  the  elaborately -carved  door- 
mbs  from  what  is  called  “  the  Castle  ”  at 
hichen-Itza,  which  we  reproduce  (fig.  6). 
lis  is  obviously  one  of  the  later  works  of 
}  class,  and  must  have  been  executed  since 
,e  Christian  era,  and  by  people  who  could  at 
at  time  have  no  possible  communication, 
ie  would  imagine,  with  Europe.  Yet  there, 
an  ornament  on  the  helmet  of  the  figure,  is 
e  Greek  honeysuckle  type  in  almost  com- 
ete  and  finished  form.  What  is  the  solution 
that  puzzle  ?  Is  the  honeysuckle  ornament 
jo,  like  the  square  fret,  a  natural  proclivity 
man  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

These  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
lerations  suggested  by  this  book,  which, 
ough  not  written  in  a  specially  scientific 
ae,  ought  to  be  very  useful  and  interesting 
bringing  together  in  a  readable  form,  and 
th  numerous  illustrations,  the  main  outlines 
one  of  the  strangest  chapters  of  archaeology. 


RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE 
PEIRH3US. 

HE  excavating  work  undertaken  at 
ggsw  -Athens  during  the  past  year  has 
3  P/n|)  issued  in  the  discovery  of  a  build- 
«*—■***  ing  the  purport  of  which  is  at 
esent  somewhat  problematic.  A  full  sc¬ 
ant  of  the  work  done,  and  the  conclusions 
far  arrived  at,  appear  in  the  Ttuxoc  Trpwrov 
!  Sevnpov  of  the  'E<prjptpi(;  apxaioXoyiicrj  for 
84,  which,  like  most  important  archaeological 
riodicals,  appears  as  a  rule  from  six  months 
a  year  late.  Some  workmen  engaged  in 
Jging  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  theatre 
hted  on  a  whole  collection  of  ancient  walls. 
)tice  was  given  to  the  Government,  and  at 
ce  measures  were  taken  to  lay  the  whole  site 
re.  It  was  at  first  hoped  that  the  building 
ind  was  a  temple  to  Dionysos,  but,  as  the 
rk  went  on,  it  became  abundantly  evident 
it  the  ruins  belonged  to  no  temple  at  all. 
hat  appeared  was  the  foundations  of  what 
med  to  be  a  large  dwelling-house  and  a 
ge  courtyard  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 
e  modern  inhabitants  of  Peirceus  are  not 
3r-zealous  about  antiquities,  and  were  not, 
jeems,  to  be  baulked  of  their  new  theatre, 
e  work  of  building  it  has  had  to  go  on,  but 
der  careful  restrictions  as  to  the  preservation 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  structure.  A 
,n  of  the  foundations  was  promptly  made  by 
bricius  and  Dorpfeld,  and  this  plan  appears 
the  3rd  Heft  of  the  Miltheihingcn  of  the 
rman  Institute  at  Athens  for  1884  ;  to  the 
n  are  added  drawings  of  many  architectural 
:ads.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  says  that  the  building 
isists  of  an  entrance-hall,  an  atrium,  and  a 
mber  of  lesser  rooms,  to  which  is  attached 
s  great  court,  surrounded  by  the  colonnade, 
e  arrangement  is  best  seen  on  Dr.  Dorp- 
I’s  plan.  In  the  entrance-hall  the  basis  of 
altar  has  been  found,  the  pavement  of  the 
ium  is  admirably  preserved,  and  at  the 
t  end  the  remains  of  a  large  cistern.  At 
i  south-west  corner  is  a  deep  well.  Now,  the 
re  discovery  of  an  ancient  Greek  dwelling- 
lse  would  be  a  matter  of  subordinate  in- 
est,  but  the  puzzle  about  these  foundations 
that  they  are  in  evident  connexion,  by 
ans  of  steps  which  still  remain,  with  the 
£e  court-yard  surrounded  by  the  colonnade, 
lat  is  the  object  of  this,  and  what  the  pur- 
t  of  its  juxtaposition  with  the  dwelling- 
ise  ?  Probably  the  mystery  would  never 
e  been  solved  but  for  the  happy  discovery 
some  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions  are 
•lished,  with  certain  emendations,  and  dis- 
jed  by  Dr.  Kohler,  in  the  same  number  of 


the  Mitthe.il ungen.  They  appeared  first,  but 
without  interpretation,  in  the  ’E^pipiQ 
dpxaioXoyiKi },  1884,  p.  39.  Fortunately  from 
these  inscriptions  (three  in  number),  a  clear 
picture  of  the  purport  of  the  collection  of 
buildings  can  be  gathered,  and  their  date  is  in 
°°e  direction  secured.  The  inscriptions,  Dr. 
Kohler  shows,  place  us  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  B.C.  They  relate  to  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  made  up  of 
well-to-do  Athenian  citizens,  and  at  one  time 
fifteen  in  number.  The  head  and  priest  of  this 
association  was  at  the  time  of  the  inscriptions 
a  certain  Dionysios,  and  the  office  appears  to 
have  been  hereditary.  It  is  the  private  house 
of  this  Dionysios  that  has  been  discovered. 
He,  it  appears  from  one  of  the  inscriptions, 
had  deserved  well  of  the  god.  He  had  founded 
and  adorned  a  temple  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
inscription  was  set  up.  Out  of  his  wealth  he 
had  dedicated  costly  vessels,  and,  finally,  a 
second  statue  of  the  god.  In  reward  for  this 
heroic  honours  are  decreed  him  after  death  by 
the  Association,  or,  as  it  is  practically  called, 
the  “  thiasos.”  The  plinth  in  which  the 
stel®  with  these  inscriptions  were  set  up  has 
been  found  ;  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is  certain, 
that  somewhere  near  to  that  plinth  must  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Dionysios.  It  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  inscriptions  that  Dionysios  erected 
a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  gatherings 
of  the  Association.  This  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  colonnade  that  has  been  discovered.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  he  built  it  round  the 
temple.  The  temple,  then,  has  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  courtyard  round  which  the  colon¬ 
nade  runs.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  present 
year  to  lay  bare  this  court  and  verify  the  con¬ 
jecture,  a  work  the  results  of  which  will  be 
eagerly  looked  for. 


NOTES. 

jp*®|jP5|HE  speech  of  the  chairman  at  the 
Brighton  Railway  meeting  gives 
lilLiO  unple!l;Sant  foreboding  of  a  war  of 
rates  between  the  three  southern 
and  eastern  railway  companies.  There  is 
a  tendency,  when  such  strife  is  pending, 
to  regard  the  interests  of  the  public  as 
served  by  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  com¬ 
panies.  It  rarely  happens  that  such  can  be 
permanently  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the 
competition  of  the  London  and  North  Western, 
the  Midland,  and  the  Great  Northern  lines, 
has  reduced  the  first-class  fares  by  more  than 
30  per  cent,  as  compared,  for  example,  with 
those  of  the  Great  Western.  But  the  great 
length  of  these  lines  is  such  as  to  afford  a 
gross  revenue  of  14,000/.  per  annum  on  a 
capital  cost  per  mile  of  120,000/.  Taking 
the  three  together,  and  with  a  sound  systeui 
of  accounts,  both  the  shareholders  and  the 
travelling  public  might  find  their  interests  safe 
under  such  terms.  If  the  traffic  were  ex¬ 
clusively  in  passengers  and  goods,  without 
minerals,  the  net  revenue  would  be  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  all  round,  at  actual  freights  and 
fares.  But  the  enormous  cost  of  the  London 
termini,  spread  over  only  850  miles  of  line,  has 
raised  the  aggregate  cost  per  mile  of  the  three 
south-eastern  lines  to  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  the  three  northern  trunks. 
The  aggregate  gross  receipts  of  the  three 
short  lines,  in  1878,  were  only  6,230,000/.  on 
an  aggregate  capital  of  88,000,000/.  The  low 
co  efficient  of  working  cost  which  the  absence 
of  mineral  traffic  enables  the  London  and 
Brighton,  and  the  South  -  Eastern  lines  to 
maintain,  has  been  such  as  to  compensate  to 
some  extent  for  the  high  cost  of  construction. 
But,  if  war  break  out  between  the  lines, 
working  percentage  will  increase,  while  gross 
revenue  will  diminish.  A  mere  glance  at  the 
above-stated  amounts  of  capital  and  revenue 
will  be  enough  to  show  how  small  a  chance  of 
dividend  would  then  remain  to  the  owners  of 
the  26,000,000/.  of  ordinary  capital  in  the 
three  lines. 


pOLONEL  A.  S.  JONES,  Y.C.,  and  Mr. 

Bailey  Denton  have  addressed  a  rather 
notable  joint  memorial  to  Sir  Richard  Cross 
in  reference  to  the  purification  of  the  Thames. 
They  refer  to  a  remark  in  the  Commissioners’ 


Report  that  “  some  process  of  deposition  or 
precipitation  ”  near  the  present  outfalls  might 
possibly  be  adopted  “  to  separate  the  solid 
from  the  liquid  portion  of  the  sewage,  but 
that  “even  then  the  liquid  so  separated  would 
not  be  sufficiently  free  from  noxious  matters 
to  allow  of  its  being  discharged  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  measure  ”  without  being  subsequently 
purified  by  application  to  land.  They  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  such  land  could  not  be 
found  near  the  present  outfalls  the  sewage 
liquid  should  be  carried  down  to  a  point 
lower  than  Hole  Haven,  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  that  the  separation  of  solid  and 
liquid  might  perhaps  be  better  carried  ou  at 
that  lower  point.  Iu  their  report  the  Com¬ 
missioners  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  Canvey 
Island,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
and  the  Thames  by  Hole  Haven  Creek,  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  several  experienced 
engineers,  who  had  sketched  out  plans  for  the 
clarification  of  the  sewage  at  this  place,  and 
the  Commissioners  added,  “  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  a  good  and  practicable  scheme  of 
the  kind  might  be  devised.” 


IN  accordance  with  the  above  suggestions  of 
the  Commissioners,  Colonel  Jones  and  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton  have  boldly  offered  to  take  in 
hand  the  London  sewage  at  Canvey  Island,  if 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette’s  proposed  new  outfall  sewer 
to  Thames  Haven  be  extended  one  mile  further 
on  to  Canvey  Island.  They  propose  to  clarify 
the  sewage  upon  the  island,  by  mechanical 
deposition  and  chemical  precipitation,  and  to 
apply  the  liquid  to  the  land  by  filtration  or 
irrigation  so  as  to  produce  an  effluent  that  may 
safely  be  admitted  into  tidal  waters  :  the  solid 
portions  to  be  converted  in^o  saleable  manure 
as  far  as  possible,  or  to  be  buried  in  the  soil 
or  burned.  The  island  is  at  present  a  low 
flat  protected  by  sea  walls,  and  the  memorialists 
think  that  it  has  capacity  to  receive  the  sewage 
of  London  for  100  years  to  come,  on  the 
method  by  which  they  propose  to  treat  it. 
Their  terms  are  a  subsidy  of  110,000/.  a  year 
for  forty  years  (less  than  Id.  in  the  pound  on 
the  rateable  value  of  the  metropolis)  with  the 
proposal  that  the  works  shall  then  become  the 
property  of  the  Board  of  Works  without 
further  payment.  Here  is  a  spirited  offer  to 
slay  the  modern  dragon,  and  we  hope  the 
knights  who  make  it  will  at  least  meet  with 
serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities. 


IF  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  the  English 
nation  prides  itself,  it  is  its  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  character,  and  its  readiness  to 
deal  with  any  inquiry  of  a  utilitarian  nature. 
It  is  all  the  more  surprising,  therefore,  that 
until  now  the  urgency  of  overhauling  and 
conserving  our  supplies  of  timber  has  never 
been  seriously  acted  upon,  although  frequently 
pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  powers  that  be  ; 
and  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  appointment  of 
a  Forestry  Committee,  under  the  presidentship 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock.  The  time  is  almost 
gone  by  for  the  preservation  of  English  forests, 
for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  things  of 
the  past  ;  but,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  the  world  will  end  with  us,  we  are  bound 
to  consider  our  successors,  and  to  take  every 
possible  means  to  renovate  the  tree  treasures 
which  we  have  so  recklessly  neglected.  Nor 
is  it  England  only  that  has  been  despoiled,  but, 
by  our  ignorance  and  carelessness,  we  have 
sent  forth  Englishmen  to  our  colonies  who 
have  done  the  same  thing,  though  in  this 
case  earnest  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
subject,  before  it  is  too  late.  In  New  Zealand 
the  valuable  Kawri  pine  was  fast  becoming 
exterminated,  until  Dr.  Hector  pointed  out 
that  the  average  annual  destruction  varied 
from  23  to  28  per  cent.  ;  while,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Australia,  the  evils  of  rapid 
disforesting  are  plainly  manifested  in  increased 
dryness  of  climate,  more  bush-fires,  and  longer 
droughts.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  forestry 
education  has  been  more  neglected  here  than 
any  other  branch,  and  that  we  do  not  appear  to 
be  aware  of  its  immense  importance.  Not  so  our 
friends  across  the  Channel.  France  possesses 
two  or  three  special  forestry  schools,  besides 
several  agronomic  establishments  in  which 
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forestry  is  taught.  Austria  has  nine  schools, 
the  chief  of  which,  the  Imperial  High  School 
at  "Vienna,  has  six  professors  and  329  students  ; 
and  are  three  in  Prussia,  and  one  each  in 
Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Bavaria  (with 
six  chairs  of  forestry  in  the  University  of 
Munich),  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Saxe- Weimar. 
Russia  has  four  schools ;  and  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  each  one. 
America  is  adding  forestry  to  her  scheme  of 
instruction  in  most  of  her  agricultural  colleges, 
and  particularly  in  Michigan,  while  Great 
Britain  has  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  being 
lag- last  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  and  of 
having  wasted  her  most  valuable  treasures 
with  a  persistence  and  ignorance  that  can  only 
be  called  idiotic. 


AS  time  goes  on,  the  development  of  elec¬ 
tricity  gives  rise  to  new  applications 
hitherto  undreamt  of  and  unexpected.  This 
has  been  remarkably  illustrated  by  some 
recent  experiments  by  Professor  Lodge,  of 
Liverpool,  on  the  best  means  of  getting  rid 
of  smoke  or  dust.  He  filled  a  bell-glass  with 
magnesium  smoke,  and  noticed  what  a  long 
time  it  took  to  settle  if  left  to  itself  ;  but,  by 
introducing  a  metallic  point  connected  with 
one  of  the  poles  of  an  induction  electrical 
machine, 'the  smoke  dispersed  almost  instan¬ 
taneously,  whirling  about  in  large  flakes, 
almost  like  a  snowstorm.  The  same  thing 
happened  when  the  Professor  enlarged  his 
sphere  of  operations  from  the  bell-glass  to  a 
room,  the  smoke  with  which  the  latter  was 
filled  disappearing  as  though  by  magic  ;  and 
the  application  is  now  being  extended  to 
practical  metallurgy,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  lead-fume  condensation,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  attending  lead  smelt- 
Mr.  A.  0.  Walker,  a  smelter  at  Bagillt, 


the  settees  are  consistently  severe  in  outline, 
and  the  delicacy  and  good  taste  of  the  design 
excludes  any  suspicion  of  that  vulgarity  which 
too  often  characterises  modern  work  on  which 
great  wealth  of  material  and  labour  has  been 
lavished.  The  silver  grey  silk  cushions  and 
hangings  are  ornamented  with  bands  of  hand 
embroidery  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  finish  of  the  work,  much 
of  which  is  of  a  very  difficult  character, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  that  Mr. 
Coleman  is  the  artist  who  has  worked  out  the 
details  under  Mr.  Tadema.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  piano  standards  shall  be  of  bronze,  and 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  sculptor, 
is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  model  for  them, 
the  design  of  which  is  based  upon  those  lovely 
marble  table  standards  which  all  visitors  to 
Pompeii  know  so  well.  Mr.  Tadema  himself 
will  paint  the  lid  of  the  instrument.  The 
salon  in  New  York  for  which  this  costly  and 
beautiful  work  is  destined  is  said  to  be 
worthy  of  it,  a  statuary  marble  frieze  for  it 
being  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  celebrated 
sculptor  at  Rome,  and  a  painted  ceiling  in 
those  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  here.  Really 
one  could  put  up,  after  all,  with  beinc 
millionaire  ! 


in  Flintshire,  at  present  manages  his  fume 
condensation  by  a  series  of  flues  and  chambers 
nearly  two  miles  in  length,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
Professor  Lodge’s  experiment.  A  long  closed 
flue,  filled  with  a  still  fume,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  cloud  that  takes  hours 
to  disperse  ;  but  the  electric  application  was 
immediate  in  its  results,  and  still  more  so 
when  the  fume  was  in  motion.  The  utility  of 
this  fact  in  certain  industries,  such  as  lead 


smelting,  the  reduction  of  arsenic  or  the  con¬ 
densation  of  zinc  oxide,  will  be  of  the  first 


importance,  not  only  by  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  costly  and  extensive  flues,  but 
by  preventing  the  formation  of  those  unsightly 
and  dangerous  masses  of  vapour  which  are  so 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  population, 
and  so  destructive  to  plant  and  tree  life. 


THOSE  who  are  capable  of  seeing  would  see 
in  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  pictures  good 
evidence  that  he  has  a  sound  and  even 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  architectural 
ornament  and  detail  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  architect,  and  a  power  of  designing  it  that 
but  few,  at  any  rate,  of  the  present  generation 
could  emulate.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  find 
that  he  is  not  above  benefiting  the  world  by 
turning  this  knowledge  to  practical  account  in 
another  way.  Messrs.  Johnstone  &  Norman 
have  on  view  at  the  present  time  at  their  show¬ 
rooms  in  Bond-street  a  portion  of  the  elaborate 
and  beautiful  furniture  which  they  are  making 
from  Mr.  Tadema’s  designs  for  the  music 
salon  of  a  client  in  New  York.  A  large 
cabinet,  two  settees,  and  several  other  pieces 
of  furniture,  are  already  finished,  and  others, 
of  which  the  chief  is  a  grand  piano,  are  in 
course  of  construction.  The  principal  mate¬ 
rial  used  is  ebony,  and  combined  with 
it  in  the  ornaments  and  mouldings  are 
ivory,  cedar,  box,  and  mother-o’-pearl.  The 
ornament  of  the  settees  and  chairs,  which  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  foliage  and  scroll  patterns 
in  ebony  and  ivory,  is  inlaid  in  a  veneer  of 
cedar  nearly  £-in.  thick,  from  which  it  projects 
about  the  same  thickness, — the  raised  parts 
being  carved.  Most  of  the  legs  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  terminate  in  lions’  claws,  and  the  elbows 
and  other  similar  portions  are  finished  with 
swans’  heads  and  wings  cut  out  of  solid  ebony. 
The  mouldings  of  the  cabinet  and  the  backs  of 


'PROM  the  Berliner  Philologische  Wochen-A 
-L  schrift  we  learn  that  two  interesting  pieces »w 
of  mosaic  pavement  have  recently  been  dis-i  I 
covered  at  Saint  Colombe  les  Vienne.  One  old 
the  mosaics,  three  yards  long  by  two  wide,  has:  j 
a  design  with  a  vase  in  the  middle  and  fishes-:  i 
round  about.  The  other  is  a  larger  and  alsd:  i 
finer  piece  of  work,  about  four  yards  by  three.'J 
The  design  consists  of  birds  only,  among  whichd: 
are  a  number  of  brilliantly-coloured  parrots.ta 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Saintej 
Colombe  les  Vienne,  were  a  number  of  Romania 
villas  :  from  one  of  these  in  all  probability  thel  j 
mosaic  must  have  come.  It  was  discovered  8  ft.i: ' 
below  the  ground  during  the  planting  of  someus 
trees.  With  the  mosaics  were  found  a  quancj 
tity  of  fragments  of  glass  and  pottery  and  fin 
number  of  coins  and  bronze  ornaments.  Thd  I 
land  belongs  to  M.  Chaumartin,  who  was  him-c;1 
self  fortunate  enough  to  find  during  the  excavavi  r 
tion  of  the  pavements  a  fine  head  of  Minemu 
in  mosaic. 


THE  abrupt  closing  of  that  sorely-tried  In¬ 
stitution,  the  Alexandra  Palace,  from  the 


THE  Palazzo  Fava  at  Bologna,  which  is  sc 
well  known  on  account  of  the  fourtti 


bankruptcy  of  the  lessees,  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected,  nor  is  it  altogether  to  be 
regretted,  for  it  shows  the  low  status  to  which 
the  trade  of  exhibition-mongering  has  been 
reduced,  and  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  decisive 
check  to  these  rapidly  -  increasing  though 
dubious  experiments.  The  Alexandra  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  was  purely  an  adventurer’s 
scheme,  and  has  failed  as  such  ;  and,  as  no  edu¬ 
cational  or  international  end  was  served  by  it, 
it  is  just  as  well  perhaps.  England  is  not  the 
only  country  to  which  the  infection  of  holding 
exhibitions  has  spread  so  greatly  as  to  become 
a  nuisance  and  a  source  of  danger :  for  the  New 
Orleans  affair  of  last  winter  and  spring  has 
also  ended  with  unmistakable  loss,  and  doubt¬ 
less  many  others  are  not  far  from  the  same 
plight,  if  the  truth  was  known.  It  becomes  a 
somewhat  serious  question  for  manufacturers 
of  this  and  other  countries  to  consider  whether 
the  exhibition  game  is  worth  the  candle,  and 
whether  they,  who  are  the  real  mainstays  of 
these  affairs,  have  not  become,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  catspaws  of  the  clever  promoters, 
who  hope  to  get  either  money  or  kudos  from 
the  concern.  Few  people  believe  in  the 
purely  educational  character  of  these  under¬ 
takings  nowadays,  and  without  supplementary 
amusements  of  some  kind  no  exhibition,  how¬ 
ever  interesting  in  itself,  would  attract  sufficient 
visitors  to  make  it  pay.  What  is  really  needed 
is  the  establishment  of  technical  museums,  not 
agglomerated  in  one  huge  Government  build¬ 
ing,  far  from  where  it  is  wanted,  but  dotted 
over  the  industrial  centres  of  our  great  towns ; 
though  of  this  realisation  there  seems  no  hope 
at  present.  Such  a  scheme  would  be  of  in¬ 
calculable  benefit  to  the  industrial  learners 
and  workers,  but  it  would  not  present  sufficient 
prospects  of  fashionable  publicity  to  tempt  the 
exhibition  entrepreneurs. 


side  of  its  cortile  being  carried  on  fine  stone* 
brackets,  has  just  received  a  splendid  coatind 
of  whitewash,  the  brick  shafts,  terra-cottstl 
mouldings,  and  stone  corbels  alike  being- 
covered.  Bologna,  however,  in  spite  of  suck 
Vandalisms  as  this,  remains  a  very  fine  city 
and  its  new  streets,  which  are  rapidly,  fotfj 
Italy,  on  the  increase,  are  not  so  glaringly^ 
offensive  in  their  architecture  as  many  of  those  l 
which  have  been  opened  or  rebuilt  of  late  years:; 
in  London.  The  main  idea  of  arcades  runninpi 
along  the  streets  is  carried  throughout  in  the : 
new  work. 


A 


THE  restorations  of  the  Ducal  Palace  a'  : 

Venice  are  proceeding, — as  do  most  restoraill 
tions  here, — with  great  deliberation.  To  judgdi 
by  results,  however,  this  is  a  fault  on  the  righ'i 
side.  The  celebrated  cap  at  the  south- west  - 
angle,  and  the  pier  supporting  it,  have  been  rein 
placed  and  coloured  with  so  much  adroitness 
that  it  requires  very  close  examination  t< 
detect  it.  The  fagade  next  the  Piazzetta'1! 
which  has  been  for  some  time  free  frond 
scaffolding,  is  a  marvel  of  skilful  restoration!' . 
The  river  fagade  at  the  east  end  is  now  under  o 
going  the  same  careful  treatment.  The  shoring 
used  to  sustain  the  building,  whilst  the  ded 
fective  piers  and  caps  on  the  ground  stage  arm: 
replaced,  is  very  ingenious.  The  restorations 
works  arc  open  to  visitors  at  certain  hoursu 
Many  of  the  old  caps  are  badly  crushed,  ana, 
it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that  one  or  two  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  courtyard  have  notii 
succumbed  before.  The  opposite  rule  seernhi 
to  hold  good  in  St.  Mark’s,  where  the  pavev; 
ments,  especially  under  the  restorer’s  influence.!! 
are  rapidly  losing  their  old  charm  of  colour! 
Bit  by  bit  the  scaffolding  is  being  removed’ 
both  from  the  interior  of  the  loggia  and  the  exq 
terior  and  what  is  revealed, — after  looking  a 
the  mellow  tones  of  the  old  work, — appear!;-) 
hard  and  garish  to  the  eye. 


and  Mourning  Reform  Association,”  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden  exhibited  what  was  described 
as  a  pulp  coffin,  but  which  to  all  appearance 
was  a  wooden  one.  The  bottom  was  of  deal, 
and  the  corners  and  edges  were  strengthened 
with  wood,  and  the  whole  covered  with  the 
usual  cloth,  but ‘without  the  usual  superfluity 
of  nails.  The  merit  of  the  material  employed 
is  that  it  quickly  decays  in  the  earth,  and  that 
consequently  the  sanitary  processes  of  nature 
are  not  retarded,  while  there  is  no  such  outrage 
upon  conventionalism  as  an  open  wicker  coffin 
involves.  The  general  feeling  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  was  that  cremation, — however  “  beau¬ 
tiful  ”  in  its  results,  as  Dr.  Campbell  observed, 
— was  outside  the  region  of  practical  economics, 
and  that  the  public  had  better  be  first  in¬ 
structed  in  the  elements  of  sanitation,  and  in 
the  close  connexion  between  the  cheapening 
and  the  Christianising  of  funerals. 


BY  permission  of  the  Syndicate  of  Veniceii 
and  under  the  direction  of  their  engineers 
excavations  have  been  made  by  an  American 
travelling  student,  Mr.  Blackball,  for  tk4 
purpose  of  finding  out  something  about  th4 
foundations  of  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’ski 
What  has  been  discovered  has  been  kept  & 
profound  secret,  except  that  certain  indications 
of  the  ancient  level  of  the  piazza  have  turned  upo 


THE  courtesy  of  officials  and  of  Italians 
generally  to  strangers  wishing  to  sketch 
is  very  noticeable,  and,  though  one  has  to  blush 
to  admit  it,  is  a  pleasant  contrast  with  what 
occasionally  occurs  in  England.  Chairs,  and 
even  tables,  are  brought  out  by  tradespeople] 
and  others,  if  they  see  any  one  standing 
sketch-book  in  hand.  Academy  students  whe 
intend  visiting  Italy  should  always  carry  them 
ivory  tickets  with  them,  as  these  are  always  a; 
ready  means  of  procuring  free  admission,  with 
permission  to  sketch,  to  all  galleries,  museums! 
churches,  &c.,  and  are  everywhere  recognised: 
by  the  authorities. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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rHE  Building  Societies’  Association  seems  to 
1  ave  been  much  exercised  by  clause  13  of 
jord  Salisbury  Bill  for  amending  the  dwellings 
f  the  working  classes,  which  they  aver  would 
lake  all  purchasers  of  houses  liable  for  damages 
o  the  tenant  for  any  defect  in  the  drainage  or 
therwise  of  which  the  owner  had  no  know- 
?dge.  The  following  is  the  clause  referred 
3: — 

“  Whereas  by  existing  law  there  is  implied  a  condi- 
on  on  letting  a  furnished  house  that  it  is  reasonably 
t  for  human  habitation,  and  it  is  expedient  to  ex- 
rnd  such  implication  to  the  letting  of  unfurnished 
ouses  :  be  it  therefore  enacted  that — 

In  any  contract  for  letting  for  human  habitation 
n  unfurnished  house  or  part  of  an  unfurnished 
ouse,  there  shall  be  implied  a  condition  that  the 
ouse  is  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  such  habita- 
on  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  such  condition 
i  above  mentioned,  in  the  case  either  of  a  furnished 
r  unfurnished  house  or  any  part  thereof,  any  inmate 
:  such  house  who  suffers  any  loss  by  injury  to 
aalth  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  such  breach 
iall  be  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  the  person 
isponsible  for  such  breach.” 

.t  a  meeting  on  Friday  last  week,  to 
rasider  the  subject,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
ause  throws  the  responsibility  of  sanitary 
jfects  “  upon  innocent  leaseholders  and 
ortgagees,”  and  it  was  stated  that  it  would 
i  injurious  to  the  building  trade  as  a  whole, 
r  “  no  one  would  purchase  under  such  con¬ 
cerns.”  Certainly,  under  such  conditions  it 
ould  behove  the  purchasers  to  ascertain  that 
e  property  was  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and 
i  owner  would  have  difficulty  in  selling  unless 
i  knew  all  about  his  property  and  had  kept 
in  a  proper  condition ;  and  the  clause 
eras  to  us  very  well  adapted  to  bring  about 
at  desirable  state  of  things.  As  to  the 
irchaser — “  caveat that  is  all. 


HE  DERBY  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

In  selecting  Derby  as  the  head-quarters  of 
is  year’s  Congress  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
stitute,  the  Council  made  choice  of  a  district 
lich,  while  rich  in  archaeological  remains,  and 
stnresque  in  its  scenery,  has  not  been  very 
iquently  traversed  by  bodies  of  antiquarian 
irists.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remember- 
'  also  that  few  districts  are  better  served  with 
hvay  facilities,  it  might  reasonably  havo  been 
Jected  that,  with  the  fine  weather  with  which 
i  first  two  days  of  the  meeting  was  favoured, 
;re  would  have  been  a  larger  attendance  of 
imbers  and  their  friends  than  usual;  but  in 
nt  of  numbers  this  year’s  meeting  is  only  an 
srage  one.  The  programme  of  the  first  day’s  pro- 
idings  was  not  completely  carried  out,  owing 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  several  gentle- 
n  who  had  been  expected  to  take  part  in 
i  proceedings.  In  the  first  place,  the  ap- 
nted  “  President  of  the  Meeting,”  the  Earl 
.Carnarvon,  was  precluded  from  attending, 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  oflicial  duties  which 
I  come  upon  him  since  the  arrangements  for 
>  Congress  were  made.  The  Mayor  was 
ible  to  receive  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
e  owing  to  indisposition;  and  Mr.  Beres- 
d-Hope  could  not  be  present  to  give  his 
ming  address  as  President  of  the  Architec- 
al  Section,  which  was  deferred  to  a  later 
r. 

Phe  formal  proceedings  of  the  Congress  com- 
nced  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  when  the  President 
irl  Percy)  and  members  of  the  Institute  were 
)licly  received  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Free 
•rary  by  the  Deputy-Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman 
bson)  and  other  members  of  the  Corporation. 

3  Deputy-Mayor,  in  the  course  of  some  words 
welcome,  pointed  out  that  since,  thirty-four 
.rs  ago  (i.e.,  in  1851),  the  town  and  county 
:e  visited  by  a  kindred  society,  the  British 
shmological  Association,  a  flourishing  local 
iety  had  been  established,  viz.,  the  Derby- 
:e  Archaeological  and  N atural  H  istory  S  ociety . 

*  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  H.  F.  Gadsby)  next  read 
>rmal  address  of  welcome  expressive  of  the 
poration’s  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
lociation,  and  promising  all  needful  help  and 
ouragement  in  it.  Earl  Percy,  in  replying 
behalf  of  the  Institute,  expressed  the  hope 
t  the  present  meeting  would  be  fraught  with 
■ruction  and  benefit  to  local  antiquaries  no 
1  than  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  at 
;e.  Incidentally  he  referred  to  the  report  of 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 


with  regard  to  the  “restoration”  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall  as  suggesting,  to  those  who  had 
votes,  the  consideration  whether  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament  did  not  require  some 
little  education  yet, — at  any  rate  from  an  anti¬ 
quarian  point  of  view.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
(he  added)  that  the  increased  enlightenment 
of  the  age  did  not  prevent  the  perpetration, 
even  by  those  in  authority,  of  acts  which  might, 
without  undue  harshness,  be  described  as  deeds 
of  Vandalism.  The  Hon.  F.  Strutt  read  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  (South- 
well),  and  on  his  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  Institute  to  Derbyshire.  A 
formal  address  of  welcome  and  congratulation 
from  the  local  society  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Cox,  and  this  also  was  acknowledged 
by  Earl  Percy.  After  luncheon  the  members 
visited  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  then  proceeded 
to  All  Saints’  Church,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  With  regard  to  St. 
Peter’s,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  is  the  only 
pre-Reformation  parish  church  (fabric)  in  the 
town.  The  north  aisle,  with  its  propped-up 
roof,  is  in  special  need  of  repair  at  the  present 
moment,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  raise 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  church. 
(Mr.  S.  Barton  Eckett,  Advertise r  office,  Derby, 
is  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  committee.)  Later 
in  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  made 
to  Kedleston  Hall,  where  the  visitors  were 
invited  by  Lord  Scarsdale  to  take  tea. 
Kedleston  Hall  is  a  mansion  built  (on  the  site  of 
a  former  house)  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon,  and 
finished  about  17G5.  The  architect  was  Robert 
Adam.  The  saloon,  circular  on  plan,  42  ft.  in 
diameter  and  55  ft.  bigh,  with  domed  roof,  is  a 
fine  apartment.  The  hall  is  graced  by  a  series 
of  twenty  alabaster  columns,  each  25  ft.  high. 
Kedleston  Church  was  also  visited,  and  the 
monuments  of  the  Curzon  family  inspected. 
The  church,  -which  is  cruciform,  is  now  being 
restored  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  at  the  cost 
of  Lord  Scarsdale,  who  is  in  orders  and  holds 
the  living  himself. 

The  first  of  the  sectional  meetings  to  be 
opened  was  that  of  the  Antiquarian  Section, 
which  met  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Free 
Library  at  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  the  President  of  the  Section,  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  delivered  his  opening  address, 
which  was  mainly  confined  to  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  enumeration  and  examination 
of  some  of  the  place-names  and  field-names  of 
Derbyshire.  He  pointed  out  the  great  value  of 
the  preservation  of  local  names,  and  remarked 
on  the  light  which  their  study  was  capable  of 
throwing  on  the  historical,  social,  and  indus¬ 
trial  aspects  of  the  localities  to  which  they 
were  attached.  They  also  afforded  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  bygone 
ages.  It  was  true  that  the  study  of  place- 
names  led  one  into  the  thorny  paths  of  ety¬ 
mology,  and  that  wide  differences  often  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  etymologists  as  to  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  place-names.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
its  difficulties,  the  study  of  this  subject  was 
exceedingly  interesting  and  inviting.  Much 
valuable  information  was  often  to  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  parish  maps,  which  were  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  their 
lawful  custodians.  He  had  discovered  some  in 
lawyers’  offices,  and  in  one  case  that  he  knew 
of  the  map  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  sexton,  a  man  whose  bibulous  propensities 
had  led  him  to  deposit  the  map  with  the  village 
beershop-keeper  as  some  security  for  the 
settlement  of  his  “  score.”  Field-names,  no 
less  than  place-names,  were  full  of  signi¬ 
ficance  to  those  who  had  looked  into  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  were  indicative  of  the  foolish  way 
in  which  special  crops  were  attempted  to  be 
forced  by  law  upon  the  people  ;  for  there  were 
few  parishes  that  had  not  a  “  flax-piece,” 
bearing  witness  to  the  futile  legislation  of 
24  Henry  VIII.  Others,  again,  told  of 
trades  now  extinct,  or  of  metals  long 
worked  out.  Having  regard  to  the  ethno¬ 
logical  aspect  of  place  -  names,  instancing 
only  the  Norse  invasions  and  incursions, 
Derbyshire  was  remarkable  for  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  its  nomenclature.  The  two  chief 
divisions  of  the  Norsemen  who  settled  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians, — the 
former  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  latter 
on  the  north-west  coast,  having  sailed  round 
Scotland.  Taking  the  commonest  of  their 
distinguishing  place-terminals,  it  was  found 
that  whilst  thnoaite,  the  distinctive  Norwegian 
suffix,  occurred  forty-three  times  in  Cumber¬ 


land,  it  was  found  not  once  in  Lincolnshire; 
on  the  other  hand,  thorpe,  one  of  the  chief 
Danish  test  words,  which  occurred  sixty-three 
times  in  Lincolnshire,  was  found  only  once  in 
Cumberland.  In  Derbyshire,  alone  in  England, 
these  suffixes  were  blended.  Having  touched 
on  the  place-names  and  field-names  of  Derby¬ 
shire  which  were  of  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
interest,  Dr.  Cox  concluded  by  entering  a  plea 
for  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  the  retention 
of  old  names.  There  might,  he  contended,  be 
Vandalism  with  regard  to  the  names  of  places 
as  well  as  in  connexion  with  the  fabrics  of 
buildings.  In  an  interesting  book  lately 
published,*  the  author  had  shown  what  irre¬ 
parable  mischief  had  been  done  by  changing 
the  names  of  London  streets.  The  Corporation 
of  Derby  had  been  good  enough,  earlier  in  the 
day,  to  express  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  therefore  he  hoped 
that  the  governing  body  ®f  the  town  would 
speedily  restore  to  Derby  the  name  of  one  of 
its  oldest  streets,  viz.,  “  Bag-lane.”  For  that 
name,  which  had  existed  since  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  the  Corporation  had  substituted 
the  cognomen  of  “  East-street.”  He  believed 
that  it  had  even  been  proposed  that  the  new 
name  should  be  “Commercial-street,”  appa¬ 
rently  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  old 
name  had  some  connexion  with  bagmen. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle,  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Cox  for  his  paper, 
referred  to  the  meaningless  substitution  of 
new  names  for  old  which  had  taken  place  in 
London,  as,  for  instance,  the  changing  of 
“  Grub-street  ”  into  “  Milton-street.”  The 
same  sort  of  thing,  he  regretted  to  say,  had 
taken  place  in  Carlisle,  where  the  old  names 
of  “Bull-ring”  and  “  Glover’s-row ”  had  been 
replaced  by  “  Green-market.” 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  having  seconded 
the  vote  of  thanks,  Dr.  Cox  briefly  replied,  in¬ 
stancing,  as  another  needless  change  of  name, 
the  recent  substitution  by  the  Corporation  of 
Derby  of  “  Great  Northern-road  ”  for  a  street 
the  old  designation  of  w'hich  was  “  Dog  Kennel- 
lane.” 

A  paper  on  “  Roman  Nottingham,”  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin, 
was  postponed,  and  the  opening  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Section  was  also  postponed,  owing  to 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  its  President,  Mr. 
Beresford-Hope.  The  proceedings  of  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Section  were  therefore  continued,  and 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  read  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper,  entitled  “Notes  on  Roman  Derby 
and  the  Roman-  Stations  and  Roads  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  on  the  Traces  of  Ancient  Mining.” 
He  observed  that  the  town  of  Derby,  situate  in 
the  ancient  territory  of  the  Coritavi  or  Coritani, 
owed  its  name,  and  probably  its  origin,  to  a 
Roman  station  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
River  Derwent.  Derbentio  was  one  of  the 
names  on  the  Ravenna  list,  and  that  name 
came  from  the  river  on  which  it  was  situ¬ 
ated,  the  Derwent,  and  the  river  preserved 
the  old  British  appellation,  “  Dur”  being  the 
Celtic  name  for  “water.”  Thus  “Derbentio” 
was  the  station  on  the  Dur  or  water.  That  it 
was  a  station  of  importance  might  be  inferred 
from  its  being  the  central  point  of  five  Roman 
roads.  The  remains  of  the  station  or  camp 
were  to  be  seen  at  Little  Chester,  half  a  mile 
from  Derby.  The  camp  was  examined  in 
1721  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  traced  its  walls, 
and  described  them  as  forming  a  square  or 
quadrangular  figure,  500  ft.  by  GOO  ft.,  enclosing 
an  area  of  about  seven  acres, — not  an  unusual 
size  for  a  Roman  fortified  camp  or  city.  Within 
the  walls  foundations  of  houses  were  to  be 
traced,  and  also  in  the  fields  ontside  the 
castrum,  where  the  traces  of  streets  were  to  be 
seen  in  Stukeley’s  time.  According  to  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewitt,  the  coins  found  on  the  site 
would  indicate  that  the  Btation  was  occupied 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain.  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin,  in  a 
very  clear  and  able  paper  on  the  Roman 
stations  in  Derbyshire,  mentions  that,  in 
the  winter  of  1873-4,  a  former  vicar  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Derby  (the  vicarage  of  which  is 
at  Little  Chester),  excavated  portions  of  a 
raised  bank  which  runs  along  one  side  of  the 
vicarage  garden,  and  in  it  he  discovered  a  great 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  Roman  pottery.  The 
finding  of  three  pigs  of  run  lead  in  1873,  two 
on  Matlock  Moor  aud  one  on  Cromford  Moor, 
all  having  inscriptions,  is  indicative  of  the 
working  of  the  mines  of  Derbyshire  in  the 

*  Mr.  Laurence  Hi-tton’a  "Literary  Landmarks  of 
London. ” 
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Roman  period.  These  pigs  of  lead  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subject  of  Roman 
mining  in  Britain  is  one  which  is  full  of  interest. 
Derbyshire,  as  well  as  Shropshire,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  North 
Wales,  bear  testimony  to  the  extent  to  which 
lead  and  iron  ore  were  worked  in  Roman  times. 
Of  places  of  note  in  Roman  Derbyshire,  Buxton, 
the  ancient  Aquas,  and  known  for  its  warm 
springs,  must  hold  the  chief  place.  Here 
remains  of  an  ancient  bath  have  been  found. 
Aquas  is  mentioned  in  the  Ravenna  list  next  to 
Navio,  and  portions  of  a  miliary,  or  Roman 
milestone,  discovered  some  years  since,  Betties 
the  position  of  the  latter  place.  This  interest¬ 
ing  fragment  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  at  Derby.  There  is 
another  Roman  camp  of  importance  which 
must  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Derbyshire,  and  that  is  Melandra 
Castle.  It  is  situated  in  a  commanding 
position  at  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the 
Edrow  and  the  Dinting  Brook,  and  is  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  in  form,  measuring  about  122  yards  by 
112  yards.  The  ramparts  can  be  clearly  traced, 
and  are  about  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  and  about  9  ft. 
in  thickness,  the  hewn  Btone  remaining.  The 
ditches  were  also  traceable  when  the  Rev.  J. 
Watson  described  the  remains  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1792.  These  were  only  needed 
on  two  sides.  Remains  of  buildings  were 
formerly  to  be  traced  ;  these  are  now  removed. 
The  fonr  gateways  are  distinct,  in  the  centre  of 
the  four  sides,  and  the  foundations  of  a  building, 
25  yards  square,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  area  on 
the  south-west  of  the  station.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  careful  record  has  not  been 
kept  of  the  Roman  remains  found  at  Buxton, 
which  must  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for 
health,  like  Bath.  It  is  not  known  if  Buxton 
was  a  fortified  city  in  Roman  times,  similar  to 
Bath,  where  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  wall 
have  been  traced,  or  whether  it  was  an  open, 
undefended  town,  similar  to  that  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  France,  near  to  Poictiers.  It  is  not 
probable  that,  in  a  wild  country  like  that  of 
the  Coritani,  a  warlike  people  who  could  have 
been  only  partially  subdued,  the  town  was 
undefended.  Derbyshire  is  known  for  its  iron 
workings,  in  very  early  times,  as  well  as  for  its 
lead  mines,  but  no  Roman  pigs  of  iron  are 
recorded  to  have  been  found,  so  far  as  the  lec¬ 
turer  could  ascertain.  The  ironstone  district 
extends  northward  from  Dale  Abbey  through 
the  hundred  of  Scarsdale  into  Yorkshire.  Iron 
was  as  much  in  request  among  the  Romans  as 
lead,  and  this  may  be  seen  by  the  workings 
left  by  that  people  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  pigs  of  Roman  iron 
have  also  been  found.  Traces  of  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  population  still  exist  in  Derbyshire,  and 
iron  as  well  as  lead  may  have  been  worked  by 
them. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prebendary  Scarth 
for  his  paper,  Tuesday’s  proceedings  came  to  a 
close. 

On  Wednesday,  a  party  of  about  100  ladies 
and  gentlemen  started  in  breaks  and  wagonettes 
for  Ashburne,  thirteen  miles  by  road  from 
Derby.  Proceeding  to  the  very  interesting 
parish  church,  with  its  fine  tower  and  spire, 
locally  known  as  “  the  Pride  of  the  Peak,”  the 
visitors  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  Jourdain,  and  by  him 
conducted  over  the  church,  which  has  several 
peculiarities.  Built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  it 
consists  on  plan  of  chancel,  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  nave  with  a  south  Bide  aisle,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  double  nave.  From 
the  centre  piers  rises  a  bold  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  spire  which  attains  to  an  elevation  of 
210  ft.,  according  to  Cox’s  “  Churches  of 
Derbyshire.”*  Some  idea  of  the  general  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  church  may  be  gathered  from 
a  statement  of  its  principal  dimensions.  The 
chancel  is  65  ft.  by  25  ft.  ;  the  total  length  of 
the  church  is  180  ft. ;  the  transepts,  which  are 
double,  being  divided  by  piers  and  arches,  are 
85  ft.  by  40  ft. ;  and  the  height  of  the  nave  is 
55  ft.  Of  the  Norman  church  no  remains 
exist,  save  a  few  stones  found  during  the 
restoration.  The  chancel  and  transepts  are 
of  the  Early  English  period,  though  not  all 
of  one  date.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  they  must  be  prior  to  1241,  in  which 
year  the  church  was  consecrated  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Oswald,  king  and  martyr.  The 
ground  plan  was  completed  in  the  Decorated 

*  “  Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Derbyshire,”  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.  London  and  Derby :  Bemrose  & 
Sons. 


period  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave,  adding  to 
it  a  scuth  aisle,  and  erecting  the  central  tower. 
During  the  Perpendicular  period  the  walls  were 
raised  by  the  addition  of  clearstories.  All  the 
important  monuments  in  the  church  are  now 
placed  in  the  north  transept  and  its  aisle.  They 
are  nearly  all  to  members  of  the  Cockayne 
family.  The  earliest  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  fine 
alabaster  effigies  of  John  Cockayne  (not  in 
armour),  who  died  in  1372,  and  his  son  Edmund, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  1404.  In 
the  north  transept,  with  the  Cockayne  monu¬ 
ments,  is  Banks’s  famous  figure  of  Penelope 
Boothby,  who  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  seven. 
The  vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  Jourdain,  in  conducting 
the  visitors  over  the  church,  pointed  out  the 
nature  of  the  extensive  restorations  which  he 
has  carried  out  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  restorations  which,  it  appears,  have  been 
carried  out  under  Mr.  Jourdain’s  personal  super¬ 
intendence,  without  the  help  of  a  professional 
architect.  Although,  in  one  or  two  matters, 
exception  might  be  (and  was)  taken  to  what  has 
been  done,  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  the 
visitors  on  Wednesday  was  that  the  vicar  was 
entitled  to  thanks  for  the  conservative  and 
intelligent  manner  in  which,  on  the  whole,  he 
has  carried  on  the  work  of  restoration.  On  Mr. 
Jourdain’s  advent,  the  church  was  hideously 
deformed,  mutilated,  and  hidden  from  view  by 
galleries  and  other  erections  of  more  than 
usual  extent  and  unsightliness.  Some  of 
these  monstrosities  were  not  swept  away 
without  protests  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
who  put  in  their  well-worn  plea  that  to  remove 
them  was  “  to  interfere  with  the  history  of  the 
building.”  Among  other  good  things  done  by 
Mr.  Jourdain  is  the  restoration  of  the  west 
doorway,  which,  he  informed  the  visitors,  was 
entirely  closed  up  so  late  as  1839,  ‘‘because  of 
the  draught  to  Sir  William  Boothby’s  back.” 
The  doorway,  bb  it  now  exists,  was  stated  to  be 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  feature  as  it 
existed  prior  to  1839.  Some  interesting  traces 
of  frescoes  were  found  during  the  restoration, 
and  drawings  of  these  were  exhibited.  One  of 
the  lancet  windows  in  the  north  transept  is  filled 
with  thirteenth-century  glass.  The  chancel 
was  restored  in  1866-7,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  considerably  raised 
the  level  of  the  floor  (as  may  be  seen  by  the 
proximity  to  it  of  the  old  piscina),  thereby 
covering  up,  Mr.  Jourdain  feared,  some  in¬ 
teresting  monumental  slabs.  At  any  rate,  he 
knew  of  one  instance,  and  he  thought  there 
must  be  others,  for,  although  the  church 
was  obviously  one  of  very  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  very  few  slabs  of  note  had  been  found 
in  the  course  of  the  more  recent  works. 

Luncheon  having  been  partaken  of  in  a  tent 
in  a  meadow  overlooking  the  churchyard  (with 
none  the  less  zest  because  of  the  announcement 
that  the  half-crowns  paid  for  it  would  all  go 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  restoration, 
the  parishioners  having  given  all  the  viands), 
Earl  Percy,  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
tendered  the  thanks  of  the  members  to  the 
vicar  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  them. 
Mr.  Jourdain,  in  a  few  words  of  reply,  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  interest  which  the  visitors 
had  taken  in  the  church,  and  referred  to  the 
valuable  assistance  he  had  received  in  the  work 
of  restoration  from  the  late  Mr.  Abbott,  from 
his  churchwardens,  and  from  his  parishioners 
at  large,  who,  irrespective  of  creed,  had  co¬ 
operated  with  him  in  his  desire  to  see  the 
church  restored  to  a  condition  worthy  of  itself, 
— a  state  of  things  which  not  only  speaks  well 
for  the  parishioners,  but  bears  test  imony  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  vicar. 

Again  taking  their  seats  in  the  carriages, 
the  visitors  proceeded  to  Norbury,  a  village 
five  miles  to  the  south  of  Ashburne,  containing 
two  buildings  of  great  interest,  the  church  and 
the  manor-house.  The  church,  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Mary  -  the  -  Virgin,  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  tower,  the  latter 
being  somewhat  remarkable  for  its  position 
between  two  chapels  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave.  The  chancel  is  unusually  large,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  length  of 
the  nave  being  49  ft.  3  in.,  and  that  of  the 
chancel  46  ft.  6  in.*  The  church  is  of  Late 
Decorated  date,  with  somewhat  singular  details. 
The  nave  arcade  is  of  Decorated  work,  but  the 
aisle  was  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  Fitzherbert  before 

*  This  (as  stated  in  the  very  osfeul  “Notes  on  Places 

to  be  Visited,”  prepared  for  the  members  of  the  Congress, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  F.8.A.)  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  found  in  several  of  the  Derbyshire  churches,  e  g., 
Dronfie'.d,  Sandiacre,  Tideswell,  and  St.  Peter's,  Derby, 


1473.  He  also  added  the  clearstory.  The  tower. » 
and  adjacent  chapels  are  somewhat  later.  The!  I 
church  is  noteworthy  for  the  number  andi  , 
beauty  of  its  monuments,  and  also  for  the!  I 
amount  of  old  glass  it  contains.  The  Rev.  DrJ 
Cox  conducted  the  visitors  over  the  church,'  r 
and,  in  reference  to  the  tombs  of  the  Fitz-t'j 
herberts,  pointed  out  the  large  slab  in  the  floool  i 
of  the  chancel,  with  a  brass  to  Sir  Anthonyiilr 
Fitzherbert,  “  one  of  the  King’s  Justices  of  thel  tt 
Common  Bench,”  who  died  in  1538.  It  is  a  i 
curious  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate  that,  though^ < 
this  same  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  strongly  pro-r  i 
tested  against  the  despoiling  of  the  monasteries^! 
and  particularly  enjoined  that  none  of  hitfi 1 
descendants  should  hold  lands  which  had  beeix.  • 
filched  from  the  monks,  his  memorial  brass  at 
Norbury,  a  palimpsest,  has  been  taken  from)  * 
the  tomb  of  a  monk,  as  an  inscription  andi  i 
figure  on  the  under  side  of  it  clearly  showjr  j 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  having  said  a  few  wordein 
about  the  monuments,  the  visitors  proceeded^ 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  t< 
the  old  manor-house.  At  first  sight  the  build-lit 
ing,  which  is  situate  close  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  church,  looks  like  an  ordinary:  i 
farmhouse  about  150  years  old ;  but  an  inspect  ! 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  building  will  shown 
that  the  remains  of  a  far  more  ancient  structure:? 
are  incorporated  with  it,  being  in  great  part  - 
concealed  externally  by  the  comparatively, 
modern  casing  of  red  brick.  The  manor  was 
originally  given  by  Henry  de  Ferrers  to  Tutf 
bury  Priory,  circa  1080,  but  in  1125  the  Priory*' 
gave  Norbury  in  fee -farm  to  William  Fitztl.i 
herbert  at  a  yearly  rental  of  100s.  Ii 
was  thus  held  till  1444,  when  the  Fitzit 
herberts  obtained  it  absolutely  by  exchangers 
Of  the  original  manor  -  house  practicalljd 
nothing  is  known.  It  was  entirely  rebuild 
by  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert,  who  succeeded  ai  >e 
fifth  Lord  of  Norbury  in  1267,  and  was  living  i^n 
1310.  The  new  building  consisted  of  two  courts-  i 
outer  and  inner.  The  only  parts  remaining! 
are  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  inner  courtn: 
The  latter  part  oomprises  the  great  hall.  Drt 
Cox  quoted  further  particulars  from  an  interest;! 
ing  paper  published  by  him  entitled  “  Norbury 
Manor  -  house  and  tho  Troubles  of  the  Fitzili' 
herberts,”  and  many  of  the  visitors  afterwardr* 
inspected  an  upper  room,  known  as  Sir  Anthony!: 
Fitzherbert’s  study,  in  which  there  is  some  gooo: 
oak  panelling,  some  of  the  panels  bearing, 
painted  black-letter  texts  from  the  Vulgate.  c 

Resuming  their  seats  in  the  carriages,  th<t. 
visitors  were  next  driven  to  Longford,  wherte; 
the  interesting  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Chadt 
was  inspected.  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave’ 
with  aisles  and  south  porch,  and  a  western 
tower.  Of  the  church  that  was  erected  here 
circa  1100,  there  are  considerable  remains.  The’ 
arcades  between  the  nave  and  aisles  were?* 
curiously  treated  in  the  fourteenth  centuryji 
One  pointed  arch  and  a  respond  at  the  week 
end  are  of  Decorated  date,  the  remaining]! 
Norman  arches  being  left  untouched ;  but,  on <1 
the  south  side,  the  Norman  capitals  of  the 
pillars  were  rather  clumsily  cut  into  Decorated' 
mouldings,  from  which,  and  from  two  responds 
of  that  period,  spring  four  pointed  arches.fl 
So  says  Dr.  Cox  in  his  “  Churches  of  Derby-)1 
shire,”  and  he  repeated  the  statement  oni- 
Wednesday;  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  one 
of  the  visitors  that  the  pillars  on  the 
south  Bide  must  either  have  been  smaller] 
originally  than  those  on  the  north  side,  or  they- 
must  have  been  reduced  in  diameter  when  the 
capitals  were  altered,  for  they  are  certainly)' 
smaller  now.  There  are  some  good  monuments)' 
in  the  church,  but  they  have  been  most  capri-m 
ciously  moved  about  from  time  to  time.  Of <■ 
the  series  of  Longford  knightly  effigies,  the 
earliest  is  that  now  in  the  south  aisle;  the 
arch  under  which  it  lies  is  not,  however,  itsi1 
original  place. 

Leaving  the  church,  the  visitors  took  to  the.: 
carriages  again  and  left  for  Derby,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  Longford.  This,  the  last  part  of 
the  day’s  round,  was  accomplished  amid  manyi 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  tired  and  “  done-up  ”) 
condition  of  the  horses.  It  would  surely  he 
well  in  future,  especially  where  such  hilly  disJ 
tricts  as  Derbyshire  have  to  be  traversed  byi 
road,  not  to  attempt  to  cover  too  much  ground] 
in  one  day,  for  where  such  attempts  are  made.' 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  examine  the! 
buildings  visited ;  moreover,  the  horses  should) 
be  considered.  Those  which  were  employed  to 
draw  the  wagonettes  on  Wednesday  must  havei 
travelled  between  35  and  40  miles.  The’ 
weather  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  . 
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q  consequence  of  the  delayed  return  of  the 
irsionists,  the  opening  meeting  of  the  His- 
cal  Section  of  the  congress,  over  which  the 
in  of  Lichfield  presides,  was  held  nearly  an 
r  late.  The  Dean,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
wed  the  great  value  of  the  labours  of  the 
aaeologist  to  the  historian.  The  Rev.  Pre- 
dary  Scarth  having  made  a  few  observations 
;he  paper,  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  moved, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
he  Dean.  Professor  E.  C.  Clarke,  of  Cam- 
Ige,  followed  with  a  learned  paper  on 
jmano- Greek  Inscriptions  found  in  England,” 
ch  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
■.  Father  Hirst  (who  expressed  his  satis- 
lion  that  the  study  of  epigraphy  was  at  last 
inning  to  receive  attention  in  England),  Mr. 
lilton,  F.S.A.,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scartb, 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne.  Thanks  having 
a  given  to  Professor  Clarke,  the  meeting 
irated  at  a  late  hour  on  Wednesday  evening, 
re  shall  continue  our  special  report  of  the 
jeedings  next  week. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

AST  week  we  have  lost  two  artists  of  great 
it,  who  leave  general  regrets  behind  them  ; 
Magne,  Honorary  Inspector- General  of 
bitectural  Works  of  Paris,  and  M.  Schoane- 
k,  the  sculptor.  The  first  died  at  the  age  of 
p-nine,  after  a  short  illness;  the  second 
mitted  suicide.  This  latter  calamitous  end 
ns  to  have  been  owing  to  the  disheartening 
:t  arising  from  an  idea  of  the  want  of 
ess  of  his  career.  Schcenewerk  was  in  full 
ession  of  his  powers,  and  in  more  than  easy 
amstances.  Unhappily,  his  wife  had  been 
jed  to  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
poor  artist,  left  a  prey  to  sombre  medita- 
s,  has  been  the  victim  of  a  mental  aberra- 

ihcenewerk  was  a  pupil  of  David  d’Angers 
of  Triqueti.  He  obtained  numerous  Salon 
als,  and  was  “  decore  ”  in  1873.  More 
utly,  he  completed,  for  the  grand  staircase 
be  H6tel  de  Ville,  a  group  in  stone,  sym- 
ing  “  Instruction,”  and  which  is  remark- 
for  the  simplicity  of  its  lines  and  the  grace 
elegance  of  the  figures. 

.  Magne  leaves  a  considerable  amount  of 
tic  w°rk  behind  him.  After  having  studied, 
le  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  the  ateliers  of 
lepin  and  Debret,  he  obtained,  in  1858,  the 
ad  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  various 
urs  at  the  Salon,  especially  the  “  premiere 
ulle,”  in  1878,  and  was  named  Officer  of 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1879.  Among  his 
iipal  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Eglise 
Bernard  (XVIIIth  Arrondissement),  the 
tre  d’Angers,  the  new  Horse  Market,  and 
itre  de  Vaudeville.  His  son,  M.  Lucien 
ne,  is  also  an  architect,  who  has  made  a 
ial  study  of  archeological  restorations,  and 
out  to  produce  a  work  of  great  interest  on 
)nt  windows. 

■ris  is  by  this  time  itself  again.  The  last 
rsion  trains  have  taken  away  the  last  of 
)rovincial  visitors ;  and  the  vestiges  of  the 
>nal  fete,  including  the  innumerable  sheds 
h  have  for  a  month  past  turned  the  town 
a  vast  fair,  are  everywhere  disappearing, 
that  the  Btreets  and  the  public  menu- 
;s  have  recovered  their  usual  physiognomy, 
too  late  to  speak  of  the  14th  of  July,  of 
h  the  programme  is  necessarily  the  same 
T  year.  We  may  say  once  more,  however, 
the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero  lent  itself 
rably  to  the  effect  of  the  coloured  illumina- 
which  made  the  salient  point  in  the  amuse- 
s  of  the  evening.  When  the  gaB  outlined 
e  the  lines  of  the  superimposed  arcades  of 
galleries  and  the  silhouette  of  the  cam- 
es  and  dome,  the  ungraceful  and  incom- 
msible  work  of  the  late  M.  Davioud 
ued,  in  this  apotheosis,  an  unexpected 
fairy-like  aspect.  To  M.  Alphand  is  due 
scenic  effect,  worthy  of  the  Arabian 
ts,  and  this  time  the  art  of  the  engineer 
orrected  the  errors  of  the  architect, 
we  announced  in  our  last  letter,  the 
>nal  Fete  has  served  as  the  pretext  for  a 
1  of  inaugurations;  at  Paris,  statues  of 
■ire,  Beranger,  and  the  “  alienist  ”  Piuel ; 
mours,  that  of  the  mathematician  Bezout ; 
neville,  that  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire.  We 
sufficiently  given  our  appreciation  of  the 
ire  statue,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
’ is  concerned ;  as  for  the  pedestal  designed 
Formige  (who,  by  the  way,  is  to  receive  a  I 


decoration)  we  regret  that  we  cannot  praise  that 
either,  unreservedly ;  the  lines  are  simple  and 
severe,  but  it  is  out  of  scale,  and  the  architect 
has  not  sufficiently  taken  account  of  the  re¬ 
stricted  space  and  of  the  height  of  the  wing  of 
the  Institute  which  forms  a  background  to  it. 
The  only  thing  one  can  thoroughly  praise  is  the 
conciseness  of  the  inscription,  which  stands 
thus, — 

V  O  LT AIRE 
1694—1778. 

for,  however  we  may  dissent  from  him,  Voltaire 
is  one  of  those  names  which  can  dispense  with 
long  and  formal  inscriptions. 

Much  better,  to  our  mind,  is  the  statue  of  the 
popular  “chansonnier”  which  rises  in  the  Square 
Du  Temple.  Its  author,  M.  Doublemard,  has 
been  able  to  produce,  from  his  personal  recol¬ 
lections,  a  likeness  striking  both  in  feature  and 
attitude,  to  all  those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
knew  Beranger  in  their  boyhood.  The  pedestal, 
designed  by  M.  Yvon,  the  architect,  is  simple  and 
of  perfect  proportion,  and  decorated  with  attri¬ 
butes  in  bronze,  also  designed  by  M.  Double¬ 
mard. 

We  may  take  occasion  from  this  double 
ceremony  to  notify  to  tourists  and  amateurs  of 
historic  relics  that  the  Musee  Camavolet  pre¬ 
serves  piously  the  fauteuil  on  which  Voltaire 
died,  and  the  last-worn  garments  of  Beranger, 
his  cane,  his  snuff-box,  and  the  memorandum- 
books  in  which  he  wrote  his  private  notes. 

The  monument  to  Pinel  is  a  creditable  but 
rather  dry  production  of  M.  Ludovic  Durand, 
who  has  represented  the  “benefacteur  des 
alienes”  at  the  moment  when  he  is  breaking 
the  fetters  of  a  young  lunatic  woman  seated 
at  his  feet,  and  who  offers  him  flowers.  The 
pedestal,  the  work  of  M.  Menjot  de  Dammartin, 
architect,  is  adorned  with  allegorical  figures, 
and  the  whole  constitutes  a  group  sufficiently 
decorative  in  effect,  rising  before  the  gate  of 
the  Hospice  de  la  Salpetricire. 

Let  us  not  forget  one  more  inauguration,  that 
of  the  “  Hcole  Normale  Superieure,”  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Louis  Thuillier,  the 
young  savant  who  died  two  years  ago  at 
Alexandria,  a  victim  of  cholera,  and  whose 
bust  in  bronze,  a  work  of  the  lamented  Idrac, 
rests  on  a  marble  console,  decorated  with 
a  commemorative  inscription.  We  may  add 
that,  much  as  “statue-mania”  has  been 
abused  among  us  of  late  years,  no  one  will 
criticise  an  act  of  public  homage  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  apart  from  political 
pre-occupations.  Thus  all  parties  joined  also, 
withont  hesitation,  in  sanctioning  the  action  of 
the  Municipal  Council  in  ordering  for  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  a  bust  of  Sergeant  Bobillot,  who  fell 
gloriously  at  the  siege  of  Tuyen-quan.  The 
execution  of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  a 
young  sculptor,  M.  Henri  Dubois. 

There  is  talk,  also,  in  official  circles,  of  pre¬ 
sently  inaugurating  various  buildings  for  public 
instruction,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  first,  a  new  school  of  medicine  which 
occupies  an  area  of  about  7,000  metres  be¬ 
tween  the  street  of  that  name  and  the  Bonle- 
vard  St.  Germain,  where  it  develops  into  a 
monumental  faqade  decorated  with  two  Cary¬ 
atides  by  Crank,  symbolising  “  La  Medecine'” 
and  “La  Chirurgie.”  Then,  there  is  the 
“  Fcole  Pratique  de  Medecine,”  which  com¬ 
prises,  in  its  enclosure,  the  Musee  Dupuytren 
and  the  ancient  “  Cloitre  des  Cordeliers.” 
When  these  works  are  complete,  the  habita¬ 
tions  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  for  all  purposes  of  instruction  will 
have  an  extent  of  more  than  40,000  square 
metres,  while,  before  1870,  the  Faculty  possessed 
only  a  space  of  7,000  metres,  with  buildings 
in  a  deplorable  and  very  insanitary  condition. 
We  can  safely  affirm  that  the  two  buildings 
are  highly  creditable  to  M.  Ginain,  their  archi¬ 
tect,  who  has  contrived  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  to  complete  this  work,  without  which 
the  studies  of  the  medical  pupils  might  any 
day  have  been  interrupted. 

We  must  also  notice  the  approaching  inaugu¬ 
ration,  at  Sceaux,  of  the  Lycee  Lakanal,  a 
building  planned  by  M.  Baudot,  under  special 
conditions  in  regard  to  hygiene,  comfort  and 
complete  scholastic  arrangement.  We  may 
speak  later  of  this  model  school. 

As  to  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the 
Sorbonne,  which  is  to  take  place  on  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  August,  as  this  coincides  with  the 
distribution  of  prizes  for  the  general  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Lycees”  of  Paris,  the  Municipal 
Government  intend  to  give  to  that  ceremony  an 
exceptional  solemnisation. 


If  the  artistic  level  of  the  works  exhibited 
this  year  left  something  to  be  desired,  at  least 
the  financial  results  of  the  Salon  have  been  most 
practically  satisfactory.  The  total  receipts, 
which  in  1884  were  only  290,000  francs,  have 
this  year  reached  350,000  francs,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  extra  sum  from  the  new  entrance-fee 
charged  on  “varnishing-day,”  which  made  up 
a  purse  of  25,000  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
at  Tonkin. 

At  this  time  of  year  there  is  little  artistic 
news.  The  great  public  works  still  hang  fire, 
and  as  the  Government  will  come  to  no  decision 
in  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  and  the 
Exhibition  of  1889,  and  as  on  its  side  the 
municipality  seems  to  hesitate  about  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  decoration  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  our  news  is  reduced  to  a  small  budget. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  announce¬ 
ments  : — (1)  That  MM.  E.  Barrios  and  Antonin 
Mercie  are  intrusted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Jockey  Club  with  composing  the  models  of  the 
two  works  of  art  intended  to  be  reproduced  in 
silver,  and  presented  as  prizes  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  races. 

2.  That  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 
authorised  the  construction  of  a  "  maison  de 
retraite,”  for  which  M.  Galignani  left  to  the 
city  of  Paris  a  considerable  sum.  This  founda¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  receive,  according  to  the 
will  of  its  generous  benefactor,  100  persons  of 
both  sexes,  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  without 
means  of  subsistence.  This  edifice,  the  cost  of 
which  will  exceed  1,200,000  francs,  will  be  con¬ 
structed  at  Neuilly  on  the  Seine,  on  a  large 
plot  of  land,  also  left  for  this  object  by  M. 
Galignani,  whose  name  will  become  as  popular 
in  Paris  as  that  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

The  art  journals  give  a  lamentable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  present  state  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
which,  some  days  since,  disappeared  behind  the 
scaffolding  erected  with  a  view  to  its  reBtoration- 
It  was  high  time.  It  is  said  even  that  it  is 
already  too  late,  and  that  it  is  in  an  alarming 
condition.  It  will  be  necessary,  it  appears,  to- 
replace  many  of  the  figures  and  a  portion  of  the 
ornaments.  If  the  remedy  is  applied  too  late, 
it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  previous  warnings 
to  which  the  Ministdre  des  Beaux  Arts  has  paid 
no  attention. 

We  may  terminate  this  letter  by  remarking 
on  a  new  example  of  the  unfortunately  too’ 
common  carelessness  of  the  Commission  dee- 
Monuments  Historiques.  In  the  last  number 
of  the  Builder,  under  the  title  “  Vicissitudes  of 
a  Royal  Chateau  in  France,”  a  picture  was 
drawn  of  the  state  to  which  the  Chateau  of 
Villers-Cotterets  is  reduced,  in  becoming  an 
asylum  of  vagabonds  and  mendicants.  As 
a  pendant  to  that  act  of  administrative 
Vandalism,  according  to  certain  journals,  the 
“Administration  de  la  Guerre”  is  taking 
possession  of  the  Chateau  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  installing  there  its  school  of  “  appli¬ 
cation  du  genie.”  If  the  “  Direction  des 
Domains  Nationaux  ”  do  not  look  after  the 
matter,  the  whole  chdteau  will  soon  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  military  school,  and  the  ancient 
forest  will  be  no  more  than  a  shooting-range  and 
an  exercising-ground.  Certainly  no  school  more 
deserves  our  sympathies  ;  but,  while  giving  them 
freely  all  the  land  they  want,  would  it  not  be  as 
well  if  the  military  authority  were  to  consult 
the  “  Commission  des  Monuments  HistoriqueB  ” 
in  regard  to  their  projected  gifts  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  in  view  of  the  just  demands 
of  the  Parisian  press  the  Government  will  show 
a  little  more  care  in  regard  to  its  artistic  riches, 
and  that  it  will  leave  to  tourists,  painters,  and 
archaeologists  the  Chateau  of  Fontainebleau,  its 
curiosities,  its  relics,  its  gardens,  and  the  pictu¬ 
resque  views  in  its  marvellous  forest. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  STUDENTS. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOL, 
July,  1885. 

Students  of  Upper  School. — Messrs.  H.  A. 
Satchell,  J.  E.  Sears,  J.  M.  Townsend,  F.  W. 
Troup,  W.  H.  Woodroffe,  and  E.  Woodthorpe. 

Shidents  of  Lower  School.  —  Messrs.  W. 
Alford,  A.  E.  Barnsley,  F.  D.  Bedford,  T. 
Davison,  C.  D.  Fitzroy,  P.  N.  Ginham,  J.  E. 
Inglis,  F.  J.  James,  G.  L.  Jones,  G.  F.  McCombie,, 
and  R.  F.  Macdonald. 

Probationers. — Messrs.  S.  H.  Barnsley,  W.  II. 
Butler,  C.  J.  H.  Cooper,  G.  W.  Cooper,  W.  F. 
W.  Cooper,  A.  A.  Cox,  A.  H.  Hart,  C.  S.  Hay¬ 
wood,  J.  A.  Morris,  R.  L.  Pearce,  S.  Piper,  F.  C. 
Ryde,  A.  D.  Sliortridge,  A.  E.  Vickers,  T.  L. 
I  Worthington,  and  A.  N.  Wilson. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  CROYDON. 

The  Architectural  Association,  on  Saturday, 
the  25th  of  July,  made  an  excursion,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  St.  Michael’s,  Croydon,  the  fine 
church,  built  in  1882  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  at  a  cost  of  16,800J.  The  plan 
of  the  church  is  cruciform,  with  apsidal 
chancel,  with  ambulatory  round  it.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  is  the  morning  chapel, 
which  is  the  most  charming  feature  of  the 
church.  The  chapel  is  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a  narrow  aisle,  and  the  east  wall  of 
the  transept  is  pierced  with  an  arcade  of  three 
arches.  The  vaulting  of  the  chapel  is  carried 
on  four  columns,  which  range  with  the  columns 
in  the  aisle  and  transept.  The  organ  occupies 
the  corresponding  position  in  the  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  and  is  placed  in  an 
organ-chamber  on  the  triforium  level,  the  space 
underneath  being  vaulted.  The  width  of  the 
nave  is  25  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  boss  of  the 
vaulting  ribs,  59  ft.  The  entire  church  is 
vaulted  with  stone  ribs  and  stock  bricks  similar 
to  the  walls.  The  west  end  has  a  small  gallery. 
The  church  will,  when  the  permanent  benches 
are  provided,  seat  900.  The  building  is  com¬ 
plete  as  far  as  the  church  is  concerned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  benches.  The  vestries,  and 
south  porch,  and  tower  have  yet  to  be  built. 
The  proposed  tower  and  spire  are  about  217  ft. 
high. 

Externally  the  church  is  faced  with  red 
bricks  and  tile  roofs,  the  east  end  having  two 
bold  turrets.  The  design  of  the  church  is  Early 
English  in  character,  the  detail  being  very  like 
that  of  the  Yorkshire  abbeys.  After  leaving 
the  church  the  members  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  Wandle  to  Beddington  Church  and  Hall. 
The  present  church  was  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  restored 
by  Mr.  J.  Clarke  in  1868.  The  interior  has 
been  elaborately  decorated  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
Bell.  The  Carew  Chapel  contains  some 
interesting  monuments.  One  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Carew,  who  died  in  1520,  has  been 
illustrated  in  Pugin’s  examples,  as  well  as  the 
oak-screen  separating  the  chapel  from  the 
chancel.  There  is  also  a  handsome  Elizabethan 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Francis  Carew 
in  the  chapel.  The  only  portion  of  the  original 
building  of  the  Carew  mansion  now  existing  is 
the  hall,  which  is  used  as  the  dining-hall  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  which  has  been  built  to  it. 
The  roof  of  the  hall  is  a,  very  fine,  bold  ham¬ 
mer-beam  roof,  the  old  panelling  and  screen 
illustrated  in  Nash’s  book  have  been  removed. 
In  the  hall  is  an  old  lock,  which  has  been 
illustrated  by  Pugin  in  his  examples.  After 
having  seen  the  church,  the  members  went 
into  the  park,  and  Mr.  Leverton  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  Carew  family. 

There  are  two  manors  mentioned  in  Dooms¬ 
day  book  under  the  name  of  Beddington,  and 
which  appear  to  correspond  with  this,  after¬ 
wards  called  Home  Beddington  or  West  Court, 
and  Huscarles  Manor. 

In  1345  the  manor  of  Home  Beddington  waB 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  de  Wyloghby. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  Lucy,  whose  second 
husband  was  a  Nicholas  Carew.  Carew  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father-in-law’s  estate,  and  shortly 
afterwards  purchased  the  adjoining  property  of 
Huscarles  Manor,  and  so  united  the  two,  and 
they  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
family  (excepting  a  short  period)  until  very 
recent  times. 

This  Nicholas  Carew  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  talent.  In  1362  he  was 
a  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Surrey,  and  in  1372 
was  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  by 
Edward  III.,  and  subsequently  made  one  of  his 
executors.  It  is  supposed  that  the  present 
church  was  built  during  his  time.  This  surmise 
is  corroborated  by  a  bequest  of  20J.,  which  he 
made.  The  Carew  chapel  was  built  some  time 
about  1520.  Nicholas  died  in  1432,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  and  subsequently  grand¬ 
son  and  great-grandson,  all  of  whom  were 
named  Nicholas.  The  last  of  these  died  in 
1456,  leaving  an  only  son,  a  minor.  He  died 
without  issue,  and  the  manor  passed  to  his 
cousin  Richard.  Richard  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Battle  of  Blackheath,  in  1497,  and  was 
made  a  knight  banneret.  He  afterwards  held 
the  high  office  of  Lieutenant  of  Calais  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  and,  Henry  VIII. 
dying  in  1520,  he  was  buried  in  the  church, 
and  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
which  Pugin  illustrated. 


His  son,  another  Nicholas,  succeeded,  and 
was  also  appointed  to  his  father’s  post  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Calais.  He  became  a  very  great 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  a  K.G.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  favours,  he  appears  to  have  joined  in 
a  conspiracy  with  a  number  of  zealous  Catholics 
to  overthrow  the  Government,  aud  place 
Cardinal  Pole  on  the  throne.  The  plot  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  conspirators  were  all  executed. 
Sir  Nicholas  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
buried  in  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate.  Some 
accounts  say  that  he  was  not  really  concerned  in 
the  plot,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
king’s  displeasure  on  account  of  some  jest  or 
game  in  which  his  Majesty’s  came  off  second 
best.  The  estates,  being  forfeited,  were  seized 
by  the  Crown,  but  in  1554  Sir  Francis,  the  son 
of  the  conspirator,  obtained  the  favour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  had  them  restored  to  him.  Sir 
Francis  built  the  mansion,  the  only  remains  of 
which  now  are  the  hall,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  twice  visited  by  his  sovereign.  A  quaint 
story  is  told  in  connexion  with  one  of  these 
visits  about  a  cherry-tree.  It  is  said  that  a 
canvas  screen  was  placed  over  the  tree,  aud  by 
constant  wetting  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  was 
retarded.  A  few  days  before  the  Queen  arrived 
the  canvas  was  taken  off,  and  the  fruit  ripened 
rapidly,  and  the  tree  was  covered  with  fine 
cherries  more  than  a  month  after  all  others 
had  lost  their  fruit. 

The  first  orange-trees  ever  seen  in  England 
were  raised  by  Sir  Francis  from  seeds  brought 
over  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  married  his 
niece.  The  orangery  in  turn  became  very 
famous,  and  one  year  upwards  of  10,000 
oranges  were  picked ;  the  trees  were  all 
destroyed  by  frost  in  1739.  Sir  Francis  died 
unmarried  in  1611,  aged  eighty-one,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  aud  adopted  son,  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Carew.  The  monument  in  the 
Carew  Chapel  to  Sir  Francis  was  erected  by 
Nicholas,  and  the  figures  in  front  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  latter  and  his  family.  The 
manor  passed  on  regularly  from  father  to  son, 
and  nothing  of  importance  happened  till  1707 
when  the  entire  house,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hall,  was  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  Carew. 
Soon  after,  the  interior  of  the  north  wing 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  never  re¬ 
stored.  This  Nicholas  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1714  by  Queen  Anne  ;  he  died  in 
1726-27,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
on  whose  decease  the  property  passed  to  his 
only  surviving  daughter,  Catherine  ;  at  her 
death  it  passed  to  Richard  Gee,  of  Orpington, 
Kent,  a  descendant  of  Philippa  Carew,  an  aunt 
of  the  Sir  Nicholas  who  rebuilt  the  house. 
There  is  a  brass  of  this  lady’s  in  the  church, 
which  also  commemorates  her  thirteen  brothers 
and  sisters.  Richard  Gee  assumed  the  name  of 
Carew  by  a  special  Act,  and  after  him  the  pro¬ 
perty  passed  to  relations  more  or  less  remote. 
In  1828  Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hallewell,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
came  into  possession,  and,  following  the  practice 
of  his  predecessors,  assumed  the  name  and  arms 
of  Carew.  The  property  passed  out  of  the 
family  in  1864,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the 
whole  of  the  house,  except  the  Elizabethan 
hall,  was  gutted  by  a  great  fire.  The  house 
has  now  been  converted  into  a  female  Orphan 
Asylum. 

The  park,  now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Bridges,  is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  has 
some  charming  lodges  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  Clarke. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMPETITION 
EXHIBITION  OF  1885. 

The  national  competition  for  medals  and 
prizes  offered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  to  all  the  art  schools  and  classes  which  are 
in  connexion  with  that  department  has  just  con¬ 
cluded;  and  the  premiated  drawings,  models, 
and  paintings  numbering  some  450,  are  displayed 
in  the  lofty  cross-lighted  central  block  of  build¬ 
ings  in  which  the  National  Portrait  and  Scientific 
Collections  are  exhibited.  The  collection  of 
stndents’  work,  cramped  into  screens  crowded 
together,  deserves  better  treatment  than  this, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  place  more 
suitable  than  that  assigned  to  it  this  year  may 
be  found  for  the  exhibition  in  the  future.  The 
special  interest  of  this  annual  collection  of  art 
students’  work,  which  from  time  to  time  has 
been  commented  upon  in  the  Builder ,  lies  in  the 
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fact  that  it  represents  the  yearly  outconcil 
the  State-aided  system,  in  the  upper  brancii 
of  instruction  in  art,  as  regards  the  whole  O'  > 
United  Kingdom.  The  highest  numbered 
reached  of  students’  works  submitted  k|j 
examination  has  been  touched  this  year.  '  d 
285,000  of  such  works  have  been  sent  to  S  c 
Kensington.  A  preliminary  examination  I 
them  was  held,  with  the  result  that  some  tvitlij 
hundred  of  them  were  chosen  to  bo  ps]l 
forward  for  the  national  competition.  Of  tflj 
twelve  hundred,  451  have  won  the  distinoia 
of  awards  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  met  1 
and  national  book  prizes.  The  awardinin 
these  medals  and  national  prizes  was  una 
taken  by  a  committee  of  examiners  comp™ 
as  follows : — Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.  ;  Mr.  y  l 
Yeames,  R.A.  ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A. 

H.  II.  Armstead,  R.A. ;  Mr.  Hamo  Thorneycjq 
A. R.A. ;  Mr.  W.  Morris;  Mr.  G.  Aitch:j| 
A. R.A. ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson;  Professor  IV: 
Unwin;  Mr.  Walter  Crane;  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cl' 
Mr.  T.  Armstrong,  director  for  art;  andul 
H.  A.  Bowler,  assistant  director  for  art.  I 
We  propose  to  briefly  notice  those  drawn 
and  models  which  have  an  application  to  a  ?: 
teoture  and  decoration.  Of  these,  the  fol  c 
ing  analysis  of  the  list  of  rewarded  works  :ti 
have  some  interest  for  our  readers.  Taking™ 
sections  of  awards  as  set  out  in  the  publbri 
list,  we  commence  with  the  gold  meo  ■ 
Twelve  gold  medals  have  been  given  fori  I 
best  twelve  works  in  the  most  advanced  stfii 
of  study,  and  three  of  the  twelve  are  allcl  < 
for  subjects  germane  to  this  notice.  WiT 
Moore,  of  Broseley,  receives  a  gold  medal  IH 
design  in  outline  for  a  ceiling.  Ancr; 
Erskine,  of  Manchester,  receives  a  sin 
award  for  a  set  of  designs  for  a  catheUi 
church,  and  Edward  Taylor  takes  a  mfi 
of  the  same  grade  for  designs  for  the  intc.< 
decoration  of  a  building.  Out  of  the  sixty-en 
silver  medals  awarded,  eighteen  are  givenr; 
architecture  and  decorative  designs  and  ilr 
sured  drawings,  executed  from  buildings  ;ii 
monumental  subjects.  In  the  special  divii. 
of  honorary  awards  to  students  of  the  Trail? 
Class  at  South  Kensington,  twelve  silver  m  ? 
awards  are  made  for  the  same  class  of  v  ') 
Henry  Collins,  of  Reading,  gains  a  si  h 
medal  for  his  design  for  a  grand  pavilion ;  iji 
honorary  awards  of  this  grade  are  madafi 
John  Lee  for  a  design  for  a  school  of  art,  exb* 
tion,  and  picture  galleries,  and  to  Alfred  Hd" 
for  a  design  for  a  public  school  building. 
modelled  panels  and  friezes,  silver  medalsd 
honorary  awards  have  been  gained  by  Riolif 
Ferris,  of  Glasgow,  and  John  Cassidy,  of  F 
Chester,  and  by  the  following  students  of >’ 
Training  Class, — Edward  Crompton,  Edv 
Toft,  Alexander  Fisher,  and  John  Fisher  (ir 
models  for  panels).  John  Willdigg’s  t‘ 
column,  from  Hanley,  earns  a  silver  medal, af 
the  corresponding  honorary  award  is  carrier: 
by  William  Busk,  of  the  Training  Class,  foxf ' 
design  for  a  bronze  and  marble  fountain.  1 1 
students  of  the  Leicester  School  of  Art,  Erl 
Gimson  and  Samuel  Pick,  earn  silver  m© 
for  their  designs  for  furniture  and  chimii, 
pieces,  and  Edgar  Turner,  of  the  West  Lon 
School  of  Art,  has  a  similar  distinction  foxfi 
design  for  a  frieze.  Two  designs  for  w roue l 
iron  gates  come  from  Manchester  School  of  j 
and  are  by  John  Macfarlane  and  Francinl 
Moore,  who  each  receive  a  silver  medal.  .1 
furniture  textiles,  Sidney  Mawson  and  Ct 
stantine  Procopides,  of  Manchester,  as  3 
as  Henry  Holdsworth,  of  Halifax  (foil 
carpet),  have  won  silver  medals.  H(! 
Cadness,  of  Manchester,  has  the  s 
prize  for  a  design  for  a  stained -g 
window.  Four  students  equally  distingii 
themselves  by  their  execution  of  pen-andi 
drawings  done  from  specimens  of  architect;: 
decorative  structures,  the  details  of  which  11 
been  carefully  measured  and  worked  out 
scale.  Charles  B.  Howdill  and  F.  Mitchell 
Leeds,  have  produced  drawings  of  the  i 
chancel-screen  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Leec 
fine  Jacobean  carving,  dated  1635,  and  a] 
rently  quite  unappreciated  by,  if  not  unkml 
to,  the  numerous  writers  of  guide-books 
treatises  about  Leeds  and  the  architecture  of 
neighbourhood.  Hallam  P egg,  of  Nottingh 
sends  a  set  of  measured  drawings,  with  sectii 
showing  the  profiles  of  columns  and  mouldiil 
done  from  the  choir-screen  of  Southwell  Minsi 
and  Herbert  Tooley,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  I 
made  a  set  of  capital  measured  drawings  f:: 
the  Nelson  Room  of  the  Star  Hotel  at  Gj 
Yarmouth.  All  these  have  been  rewarded  vi 
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er  medals.  The  number  of  bronze  medals 
Bn  this  year  is  109,  of  which  twenty-six  fall 
irchitectural  students  and  students  of  deco* 
ve  design,  as  follows: — Alonzo  Widlake,  of 
stol,  for  a  design  for  a  church  and  a  design  for 
ree  library,  public-hall,  and  art  museum  ; 
jert  Cooke,  of  Maidstone,  for  a  design  for  a 
cert  hall ;  Edward  Maidman,  of  North  London, 
a  design  for  an  artist’s  studio  and  house ; 
3.  Baron,  of  Sydney  (South  Australia),  for  a 
ign  for  a  city  club-house ;  A.  Hewitt  (hon. 
trd)  of  the  Training  Class  for  a  design  for  a 
lie  school  building ;  Maud  Raymond,  of 
ckheatb,  for  a  modelled  design  for  a 
ze;  Edward  Nicholls,  Francis  Read,  and 
iter  Smith,  of  Lambeth,  for  modelled 
gns  for  a  panel ;  Arthur  Hind  of  Lei- 
er,  for  a  design  for  a  frieze ;  Charles 
ston,  of  Manchester,  for  a  design  for  a 
ing  to  be  carried  out  in  plaster  work ; 
lander  Fisher  (hon.  award),  of  the  Training 
is,  for  a  figure  design  for  a  frieze ;  John 
ler  (hon.  award),  fora  wax-modelled  design 
a  panel  and  a  clay-modelled  panel  as  well ; 
mas  Barfield,  of  Leicester,  for  a  happily- 
:eived  design  of  hanging  tankards  and  cross 
is  for  the  wall  paper  of  a  “  country  public- 
36 Arthur  Jackson,  also  of  Leicester,  for 
ill-paper  design  ;  Thomas  Kerr,  of  Maccles- 
,  for  design  for  tiles ;  Henry  Penson,  of 
;e-upon-Trent,  for  design  for  encaustic  tiles  ; 
n  Hollins,  of  Warrington,  for  a  design  for 
•th  tiles ;  and  Agnes  Guest,  of  West  London, 
designs  for  wall  tiles;  Lehman  Oppen- 
ler,  of  Manchester,  for  mosaic  floor  design ; 
rgina  Mair,  of  St.  Thomas’s,  for  stained- 
s  design;  Frank  Steeley  (hon.  award),  of 
Training  Class,  for  a  stained-glass  design  ; 
es  Blain  and  Richard  Dickenson,  of  the 
inical  School,  Manchester,  for  designs  for 
iture  textiles ;  and  Jesse  Singleton,  of 
tminster,  for  design  for  a  carpet.  For 
sured  drawings  from  buildings  bronze 
als  have  been  awarded  to  James  Tonge, 
•ow-in-Furnees,  for  a  comprehensive  set  of 
rings  from  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Furness ;  to 
iam  Footitt,  for  similar  work,  from  Bishop 
Aland’s  Chapel,  Lincoln ;  to  Herbert  Reid,  of 
:efield,  for  measured  drawings  from  the 
orately-ornamented  fireplace  and  oak  chest, 
iefly  a  mixture  of  sixteenth-century  details, 
iding  a  quaintly  rich  coat  of  royal  arms, 
the  dragon  as  one  of  the  supporters, — 
i  the  dining-room  in  Flockton  Manor;  to 
arrodus,  of  South  Kensington,  for  measured 
carefully-tinted  drawings  of  the  lately- 
;ed  west  end  of.  Grosvenor  House,  abutting 
o  Park-lane,  which  subject  has  also  been 
ied  by  Robert  B.  Dawson,  John  0.  Poole, 
Tracy  Trotman,  all  of  the  Training  Class, 
rhom  hon.  awards  of  bronze  medals  have 
made.  The  winners  of  national  book 
ss  number  181,  but  out  of  these  only  thirty- 
are  concerned  with  architecture  and  deco- 
in ;  whilst  seven  out  of  the  thirty-nine  hon. 
rds  of  this  class  of  prize  made  to  students 
he  Training  Class  are  made  for  similar 
r. 

is  display  of  architectural  and  decorative 
ies  is  this  year  not  as  strong  numerically 
n  some  previous  years,  though  the  one 
lion  of  studies  from  buildings,  and  measured 
eings,  is  larger  than  usual.  This  sort 
?ork  is  evidently  of  much  use  to  students 
•aining  their  observation,  and  in  cultivating 
hed  and  deliberate  drawing.  The  original 
gns  cannot,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  show 
ih  originality  or  merit,  and  the  ambitious 
Btion  by  students  of  large  subjects  for 
tment  is  not  the  most  useful  tendency 
acourage  in  the  student.  A  wider  practice 
'vercoming,  or  in  making  suggestions  of 
hods  for  overcoming  difficulties  in  con- 
ction,  in  planning  houses,  and  smaller 
ces  than  great  visiouary  Gothic  cathedrals, 
dd  be  encouraged  by  the  teachers  of  schools 
rt.  And,  as  regards  studios  of  architecture, 
ment,  and  decorative  work,  the  available 
ample  supplies  of  casts  and  photographs  of 
cal  works  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
should  prove  a  Fortunatus  purse  of  ideas  to 
e  who  at  present  appear  to  be  too  prone  to 
upon  half  a  dozen  text-books  on  the  subject, 
modelled  ornament  in  the  National  Compe- 
n  is  distinctly  good  in  many  specimens, 
i,  for  instance  as  Cassidy’s  (Manchester) 
■‘1,  which  has  gained  the  first  prize  of  the 
terers’  Company.  This  is  far  better  than  the 
•us,  if  clever,  performance  of  Toft,  of  the 
ning  Class,  who  has  carried  off  the  second 
>  of  the  Plasterers’  Company.  Two  Caryatids 


at  the  entrance  to  the  exhibition,  are  highly 
commendable  in  spite  of  a  manifest  want  of 
simplicity  in  treatment. 

Upon  the  wall  opposite  the  first  range  of 
screens  are  hung  charming  water-colour  sketches 
of  some  half-dozen  highly-decorated  buildings 
at  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Mantua,  and  else¬ 
where,  chiefly  of  the  middle  and  late  Sixteenth 
Century,  which  have  been  done  by  Mr.  A. 
Wheatstone — the  holder,  in  1884,  of  a  travelling 
studentship  established  for  the  benefit  of 
students  at  the  West  London  School  of  Art,  by 
the  Painters’  Company.  No  better  or  more 
enjoyable  work  could  be  found  for  a  deserving 
student  than  this  set  of  sketches  indicates.  It 
is  understood  that  the  winner  this  year  of  the 
travelling  studentship  is  Mr.  Taylor,  whose 
scheme  of  decoration,  which  gains  a  gold  medal, 
we  have  referred  to  above.  Three  or  four 
kindred  scholarships  have  lately  been  established 
for  the  students  of  the  Training  Class  at  South 
Kensington ;  but,  if  they  have  been  awarded, 
their  holders  make  no  Bhow  of  work  corre¬ 
sponding  with  Mr.  Wheatstone’s. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Fulham  Vestry-hall  Competition.  —  We  are 
asked  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  for  sending  in  drawings  has  been  extended 
from  September  21st  to  November  2nd  of  this 
year.  The  committee  propose  to  request  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  to  nominate  a  member  of  the 
Institute  to  assist  them  in  deciding  on  the 
merits  and  cost  of  the  several  designs. 

Slough  Public  Hall  and  Institute  Com¬ 
petition. — In  answer  to  advertisements  for  the 
above,  twenty-six  sets  of  designs  have  been 
received.  The  committee  appointed  Mr.  F.  W. 
Albury,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  of  Reading, 
assessor.  The  first  premium  of  25i.  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Cheers,  Waldegrave  Park, 
Teddington;  second  premium,  15i.,  to  Mr. 
Thos.  R.  Richards,  17,  King-street,  Cheapside  ; 
and  the  design  under  motto  of  “To-day”  was 
placed  third,  Mr.  F.  Hemings,  Fenchurch 
House,  Fenchnrch-street,  being  the  author. 
The  designs  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Board- 
room  next  week,  from  August  6th  to  12th, 
instant. 


CHELSEA  PARK  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

On  a  site  in  King’s-read,  Chelsea,  formerly 
occupied  by  some  cottages  which  had  been  con¬ 
demned  as  insanitary,  this  company  has  just 
built  a  quadrangle  containing  sixty  tenements, 
to  be  let  as  labourers’  dwellings.  Some  trees 
on  the  site  have  been  preserved,  a  central 
garden  has  been  formed,  and  an  effort  made, 
by  adopting  a  rural  style,  to  avoid  the  barrack¬ 
like  appearance  too  common  in  industrial 
dwellings. 

The  side  facing  King’s-road  contains  the 
arched  entrance  gateway,  six  shops  with  base¬ 
ments  and  first-floor  rooms  for  the  shopkeeper, 
while  two  upper  floors  are  occupied  chiefly  by 
rooms  which  are  approached  by  balconies,  and 
can  be  let  singly  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or 
four,  to  suit  the  varying  needs  of  tenants. 
This  side  has  a  flat  roof  of  Portland  cement 
concrete  to  be  used  as  a  drying-ground. 

The  rear  block,  which  is  parallel  to  the  one 
just  described,  consists  of  two  and  three-roomed 
tenements  with  sculleries,  etc. 

Connecting  front  and  rear  blocks  are  one  and 
two-storied  building,  containing  three-roomed 
tenements,  sculleries,  and  sheds  for  storage  and 
business  purposes. 

All  floors  are  of  iron  girders  and  concrete. 
York  stone  has  been  used  for  staircases  and 
balconies,  the  front  of  the  latter  being  enclosed 
with  Lascelles  slabs.  Red  brick  is  the  material 
used  for  walling,  relieved  with  rough  cast  and 
tile  hanging.  Manholes  give  access  to  the 
drains  at  all  junctions,  which  are  thus  accessible 
at  any  time. 

Cast-iron  pipes,  jointed  in  lead,  have  been 
used  where  a  drain  passes  under  any  building. 

The  drinking-water  is  drawn  direct  from  the 
mains  without  the  intervention  of  a  cistern. 

Laundry  arrangements  are  provided  for  all 
tenements. 

Doulton’s  Lambeth,  water-closet  apparatus 
has  been  used  throughout,  and  Barnard’s 
diamond  ranges.  The  buildings  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Mowlem,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  E.  Hoole,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation 
this  week. 


Illustrations. 

ACCEPTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NEW 
R.C.  CHURCH,  SPANISH  PLACE. 

DE  give  this  week  the  interior  and 
exterior  perspective  views  and  a  plan 
of  the  accepted  design  for  this  church, 
by  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  &  Goldie.  We  com¬ 
mented  at  some  length  on  all  the  designs  in 
an  article  in  the  Builder  of  July  18th,  and 
it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  make  any 
further  comments  here,  except  that  we  may 
add  that  in  one  particular  respect  the 
design  complies  more  fully  than  any  other 
with  the  requirement  that  the  church  should  be 
“  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture  as 
practised  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,”  a  requirement  which,  in  some 
otherwise  able  designs,  was  curiously  ignored. 

It  is  intended  that  the  church  should  be 
executed  as  a  stone-faced  building  within  and 
without;  within  in  ashlar  work,  with  Purbeek 
marble  shafts;  without,  in  Yorkshire  shoddy,  or 
some  analogous  material.  Some  modifications 
will  probably  be  made  in  the  design,  internally 
at  all  events,  but  these  are  not  yet  entirely- 
decided  on. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  FONTS. 

The  fonts  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
sketches  belong,  with  one  exception,  to  the 
Early  English  period,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Rickman,  is  less  well  represented  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  period. 

The  arrangement  of  detached  shafts  grouped 
round  a  central  cylinder  supporting  the  bowl  of 
the  font,  no  less  than  the  characteristic  dog¬ 
tooth  ornament, — remarkable  in  the  Twvford 
and  Burrough  fonts  for  its  exposed  position, — 
and  the  conventional  leaf-carving,  indicate  the 
Early  English  style.  Water  was  constantly  kept 
in  the  fonts  ;  they  were,  therefore,  usually  lined 
with  lead  and  provided  with  wooden  covers 
fixed  with  iron  staples.  The  removal  of  these 
latter  has  in  many  cases  broken  away  the  stone,, 
as  at  Twyford  and  Ashby  Folville. 

The  capital  of  the  nave  arcade  at  Twyford  is 
interesting.  It  seems  possible  that  it  and  the 
well-known  capital  of  Oakham  Castle  are  the 
work  of  the  same  hand.  They  are  of  foreign 
rather  than  English  design. 

Some  of  the  above  fonts  are  figured  in 
Simpson’s  “Ancient  Baptismal  Fonts”  and 
Paley’s  “  Baptismal  Fonts.” 

Mr.  Rickman  gives  the  following  dates : — 
Ashby  Folville,  c.  '1160  ;  Twyford,  c.  1200  ; 
Burrough,  c.  1250. 


EAST  WINDOW  IN  ST.  MICHAEL’S 
CHURCH,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

This  illustration  represents  a  stained-glass 
window,  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co.,  of 
Munich  and  London,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Durrant.  The  Bubject  is  taken  from 
the  text  of  Matth.  xi.,  28,  “  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.”  The  design  differs  in  style  from 
what  is  usually  understood  by  Munich  stained- 
glass.  It  is  free  from  any  enamel  or  attempt 
at  perspective,  but  all  the  glass  used  is  of  the 
best  sparkling  pot  metal.  The  canopy  work 
has  been  designed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the- 
architecture  of  the  church.  The  window  is 
designed  by  Mr.  F._  Mayer. 


Electric  Lighting  at  Marlborough 
House. — On  July  24tli  the  Electrical  Power 
Storage  Company  fixed  a  temporary  installation 
at  Marlborough  House.  The  total  number  of 
lamps  fixed  was  340,  of  which  280  were  of 
20-candle-power,  in  frosted  globes,  and  sixty 
were  of  10-candle-power.  In  the  ball-rooms 
some  of  the  lights  were  attached  to  the  existing 
candelabra,  and  others  were  fixed  round  the 
cornice.  In  the  Indian-room  10-candle-power 
lamps,  silvered  on  one  side,  were  placed  inside 
the  cases  to  illuminate  the  Indian  jewels.  The 
saloon  was  mainly  lighted  by  lamps  suspended 
from  the  existing  fittings,  but  effect  was 
obtained  from  a  row  of  lamps  placed  out  of 
sight  at  the  foot  of  the  pictures.  The  lamps  in 
the  conservatory,  music  rooms,  and  passages 
were  placed  in  tinted  shades.  The  whole  of  tho 
current  for  the  lamps  was  supplied  from 
accumulators  placed  in  a  tent  in  the  garden, 
the  cells  being  brought,  ready  charged,  from 
the  works  of  the  Electrical  Power  Storage  Com¬ 
pany  at  Mill  wall,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 
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CLOCK  TOWER,  LUCKNOW. 

The  Hoseinabad  Tower,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  has  lately  been  erected  in  orna¬ 
mental  brickwork  with  tile  bands,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Bayne,  of  Calcutta,  for 
the  reception  of  a  clock  of  great  size  and  power 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill,  London. 

The  Hoseinabad  is  a  religious  institution  or 
Imambara,  a  shrine  sacred  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Shiah  sect  of  Mohamedans,  where  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  Shah,  the  late  King  of  Onde,  founder 
of  the  endowment,  is  buried,  and  the  place  is 
kept  up  in  his  memory. 

He  left  36  lakhs  of  rupees  (360,000/..)  for 
that  purpose.  Large  charities  are  defrayed 
from  the  income,  which  also  maintains  some  of 
the  members  of  the  late  Royal  Family  of 
Oude  in  considerable  position.  The  height  of 
the  tower  as  shown  in  the  engraving  is  181  ft. 
It  is  still  under  construction,  however,  and 
when  completed  (about  the  middle  of  August) 
will  be  221  ft.  in  height. 

The  clock,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  India, 
has  been  constructed  with  great  care,  both  in 
the  selection  of  the  materials  and  in  the  work¬ 
manship.  The  bed  or  frame  is  of  horizontal 
construction,  and  consists  of  two  wrought-iron 
sides,  having  a  massive  pillar  of  the  same 
material  bolted  between  them  at  each  end. 
The  length  is  6  ft.,  and  the  width  3  ft.  All  the 
train  wheels  are  of  gun-metal,  well  hammered, 
the  teeth  being  divided,  cut,  and  polished  by 
steam  machinery,  thereby  insuring  accuracy. 
The  main  wheel  is  21  in.  in  diameter  and  li  in¬ 
thick,  and  the  other  wheels  are  of  proportionate 
size.  The  pinions  are  of  hardened  steel,  cut 
from  the  solid,  made  and  polished  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wheels.  There  are  three  trains 
of  wheels,  one  in  the  centre  to  record  the  time, 
called  the  “going  part,”  to  the  right  of  which 
is  the  quarter-chiming  train,  and  to  the  left 
the  hour-striking  train.  The  barrels  work  in 
plummer-blocks,  and  the  uprights  which  carry 
the  trains  are  bolted  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  easily  removable.  All  the  bearings,  which 
are  of  the  best  gun-metal,  are  screwed  into 
their  respective  places,  instead  of  being  riveted, 
as  is  usually  done,  which  allows  any  arbor  to 
be  removed  without  disturbing  the  rest.  The 
barrels  for  carrying  the  weights,  and  the 
spindles  on  which  they  are  mounted,  are  of 
wrought  iron,  the  drums  being  12  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  fitted  between  caps  and  ratchets,  by 
means  of  which  the  weights  are  wound  without 
interrupting  the  revolution  of  the  great  wheel. 
The  weights  are  suspended  by  specially-made 
steel  cords,  which,  being  much  less  bulky  than 
rope,  permit  the  barrels  and  frame  to  be  greatly 
reduced  in  size,  and  render  the  general 
arrangement  more  compact.  The  escapement 
is  Graham’s  dead  beat,  which  is  simple  in 
action,  not  easily  deranged,  and,  in  the  un¬ 
likely  event  of  its  becoming  so,  a  workman 
of  ordinary  capacity  can  rectify  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  complicated  gravity  eBcape- 
ments.  The  'pendulum  is  14  ft.  in  length,  com¬ 
pensated  with  zinc  and  iron  tubes  to  counteract 
the  variations  of  temperature,  and  the  bob 
weighs  3  cwt.  The  rate  of  the  new  clock, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
factory,  is  reported  to  be  a  losing  one  of  two 
seconds  per  week,  so  that  its  accuracy  will 
make  the  clock  the  standard  for  time  in  the 
city  and  district. 

Time  is  shown  on  four  dials,  each  13  ft.  in 
diameter,  at  an  elevation  of  120  ft.  Each  dial 
consists  of  twelve  circular  openings  in  the  brick¬ 
work  of  2  ft.  diameter,  glazed  with  opal  glass, 
on  which  the  numerals  are  marked  in  black 
enamel.  The  centre  circle  measures  5  ft.  9  in. 
in  diameter.  The  hands  are  of  copper,  counter¬ 
poised  on  the  inside  of  the  tower  :  the  minute 
hand  measures  6  ft.  and  the  hour  hand  4  ft.  6  in. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  illuminate  the  dials 
from  behind,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of 
brickwork  which  divides  each  of  them  into 
a  large  central  portion  and  twelve  smaller  dials 
for  the  numerals,  a  special  method  has  been 
devised  for  the  purpose.  On  the  bell-chamber 
floor  above  the  clock-room  are  eight  copper 
lanterns,  two  for  each  dial,  having  plate-glass 
fronts,  and  silver-plated  holophotal  reflectors. 
From  each  pair  of  these  lanterns  a  powerful 
stream  of  light  is  thrown  upon  an  exterior  re¬ 
flector  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  will  project 
the  light  on  the  centre  of  the  dial.  These 
outside  reflectors  are  movable,  all  four  being 
extended  or  withdrawn  at  the  same  time  by  an 
arrangement  of  wheels  and  cogs  worked  by  the 
attendant,  so  that  the  reflectors  and  the  toothed 


rods  or  arms  which  support  them  are  projected 
at  night  and  drawn  back  during  daylight.  This 
plan,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  has 
been  decided  upon  as  the  best  under  the  some¬ 
what  difficult  conditions  in  which  the  clock  has 
to  be  illuminated,  and  its  advantages  are  that 
the  lanterns,  being  within  the  building  can  be  of 
larger  size  than  if  suspended  on  the  outside, 
whilst  the  light,  being  better  protected  from 
wind  and  rain,  will  be  steadier  and  more 
effective. 

Special  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  striking 
part,  on  which  the  efficiency  of  a  public  clock 
so  much  depends.  The  repeating  work  is  on  the 
rack  principle.  A  further  improvement  intro¬ 
duced  is  the  striking  from  the  great  wheel,  by 
means  of  which  the  hammers  are  sufficiently 
raised  to  bring  out  the  full  sound  of  the  bell. 
Immediately  above  the  dials  is  the  bell-chamber, 
where  the  bells  are  suspended  upon  a  frame  of 
teak. 

When  the  clock  is  fixed  and  in  going  order, 
the  chimes  known  as  the  Cambridge  Quarters 
will  be  heard  in  Lucknow  for  the  first  time. 
The  weights  and  notes  of  the  bells  are  as 
follows  : — Hour  bell,  20  cwt.  2  qrs., — E4  ; 
fourth  quarter,  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  11  lb., — B4 ;  third 
quarter,  S  cwt.  0  qrs.  12  lb., — E4;  second 
quarter,  6  cwt.  0  qrs.  12  lb., — F  ;  first  quarter, 
5  cwt.  3  qrs., — G. 

The  clock-case,  which  is  of  teak,  bears  a  brass 
plate,  on  which  is  this  inscription : — “  This  tower, 
with  its  clock  and  bells,  has  been  erected  for 
the  citizens  of  Lucknow  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Hoseinabad  endowment,  at  the  suggestion  and 
through  the  influence  of  Major  Norman  T. 
Horsford,  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  and  Oude 
Commission,  1881.” 

It  may  be  added  that  the  clock  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  action  at  Mr.  Benson’s  Steam  Factory, 
Ludgate-hill,  previously  to  its  being  sent  to 
India  in  the  autumn. 


THE  BARTON  ALMSHOUSES,  TURVEY. 

This  building,  of  which  an  elevation  and  plan 
are  given  on  page  171,  which  was  opened  three 
or  four  weeks  ago  with  “  high  festival”  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  the  gift  to  the  district  of 
Bedford  by  Mr.  Jas.  Barton,  now  of  Oakley 
House,  Camden-road,  London,  who  learned  his 
business  as  an  apprentice  in  Bedford,  and  has 
expended  part  of  his  fortune  during  his  life¬ 
time  in  providing  this  institution  “  for  the 
relief  of  twenty  poor  persons  of  good  character 
and  reputation,  being  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Turvey  and  of  the  town  of  Bedford.”  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  founder  that  the  building 
should  be  in  Bedford,  but,  as  he  could  not  obtain 
an  eligible  site,  it  has  been  erected  on  the 
present  site  in  Station-road,  Picts-hill.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  Moye,  of  London,  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  S.  Foster,  of  Kempston,  near 
Bedford.  The  cost,  with  the  endowment,  has 
been  about  23,000/.  The  following  particulars 
are  taken  from  an  official  statement  published 
in  the  Bedfordshire  Standard  : — 

“This  Institution  originated  in  the  year  1881 
with  a  desire  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  deserving 
and  necessitous  poor  of  Turvey  and  Bedford,  and  a 
Memorial  Hall  in  connexion,  the  purposes  of  which 
are  explained  by  the  two  tablets  erected  in  front  of 
the  building.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  ten 
married  and  ten  single  pensioners.  Each  inmate 
will  occupy  two  rooms — that  in  the  front  to  be 
used  as  a  living  room,  and  the  one  at  the  back  as  a 
bedroom — and  will  also  have  the  use  of  the  wash¬ 
house,  with  kitchen,  scullery,  &c.,  combined,  alter¬ 
nately,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  other  inmates. 
Each  tenement  will  contain  four  pensioners,  by 
which  arrangement  all  the  living-rooms  will  be  in 
front  of  the  block  of  Almshouses.  The  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  is  intended  and  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution.  The 
building  is  in  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
central  block  on  the  first  floor  has  an  oriel  window 
for  the  Board-room,  surmounted  by  a  turret  clock, 
by  Benson,  of  London.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
is  the  Memorial  Hall,  intended  for  holding  religious 
services  and  entertainmeuts.  The  roof  is  oak- 
timbered,  panelled  with  pitch-pine.  There  are 
three  three-light  windows  on  each  side,  with  glazing 
in  quarry  lights,  and  upper  parts  in  coloured 
glass.  At  one  end  is  an  organ-chamber,  with  new 
organ  of  two  full  compass  manuals  and  independent 
pedals,  in  oak  case,  with  decorated  8-ft.  open 
diapason  pipes  in  front,  above  which  is  a  circular 
stained-glass  window,  and  on  each  side  of  the  organ 
are  ante-chambers.  The  organ  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Gray  k  Davison,  London.  The  warming  is  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  hot-water  pipes  arranged  in 
tiers,  two  on  each  side,  and  at  the  entrance.  The 
hall  and  its  approaches  are  lighted  by  gas  and 
thoroughly  ventilated.  On  the  first-floor  is  a 


spacious  Board-room,  with  open  fireplace,  and  tiled  < 
hearth  at  each  end,  and  lighted  by  gas,  where  •> 
all  meetings  in  connexion  with  the  Institution  are  i 
held.” 


A  QUESTION  OF  TRADE  MARK. 

SCMSIOX  V.  PICTOR  AND  SONS. 

This  was  a  case  heard  a  few  days  since  in  the  i 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
before  Sir  James  Bacon. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Isaac  Sumsion,  carries  on  : 
business  at  Bath  as  a  stone  merchant,  and  the  i 
defendants  are  Mo«s  s.  Pictor  k  Sons,  Bath  stone  ! 
merchants,  Box,  u:s.  The  question  in  dispute  i 
had  reference  t  the  use  of  the  words  “Monk’s  : 
Park  ”  as  a  description  of  the  Bath  stone  raised  . 
from  the  quarries  of  the  respective  parties  on  the 
Monk's  Park  Estate,  Corsham,  belonging  to  Sir  i 
Gabriel  Goldney,  bart. ,  M.P. 

The  plaintiff  moved  to  restrain  the  defendants  ! 
from  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  stono  under  the 
name  “Monk’s  Park”  or  “'Monk’s  Park  Stone," 
other  than  stone  obtained  from  the  plaintiff’s 
quarry,  and  to  restrain  them  from  using  the  words 
“  Monk's  Park  ”  as  the  name  or  description  of 
any  of  the  defendants’  stone ;  and  also  that  the 
defendants  might  be  restrained  from  infringing  the 
plaintiff’s  registered  trade  mark.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  that  he  had  the  only  quarry  in  Monk's 
Park,  Corsham.  that  he  alone  was  able  to  supply 
the  genuine  Monk’s  Park  stone ;  that  Monk’s 
Park  stone  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  and 
was  a  mineral  specially  adapted  for  weight¬ 
bearing  purposes  and  for  resisting  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  atmospheric  influences,  and  was  in  great 
demand  for  large  buildings;  that  he  had  registered 
a  trade  mark  of  which  the  words  “Monk’s  Park”  ' 
formed  a  prominent  part ;  that  he  had  first  adopted  j 
the  words  “Monk’s  Park”  as  applied  to  his  stone, 
and  that  the  defendants  had  no  quarry  at  Monk’s 
Park,  and  that  they  had  been  selling  stone  as 
Monk's  Park  which  was,  in  fact,  not  Monk's  Park 
stone,  and  he  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
words  “Monk’s  Park”  as  applied  to  Bath  stone.  J 

The  defendants  contended  they  had  a  right  to  use 
the  words  “Monk’s  Park’’ ;  that  they  had  ninety-  | 
six  acres  of  the  minerals  of  the  Monk’s  Park  Estate, 
whilst  the  plaintiff  had  only  thirty  acres  ;  that 
the  plaintiff  had  no  exclusive  right  to  work  the 
minerals  at  Monk's  Park,  or  to  use  those  words ;  l 
that  their  minerals  were  within  300  yards  of  the 
plaintiff’s  ;  that  they  were  working  the  same  deposit 
of  stone,  and  that  it  was  in  every  way  equal  in 
quality  to  the  plaintiff They  also  said  they  had 
Dot  infringed  the  plaintiff ’s  trade  mark,  and  that 
they  had  been  selling  their  stone  for  two  years 
under  the  name  of  “Pictor’s  Monk’s  Park,”  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  plaintiff. 

After  several  days’  hearing,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
refused  the  motion,  the  question  of  costs  being 
reserved. 


BRIGHTON. 

Sib, — May  I  be  allowed  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  the  suggestion  that  Brighton  ever  had  a 
Roman  caslrum  ? 

The  Roman  lines  of  communication  in  South 
Sussex  ran  east  and  west ;  there  was  an  important 
legionary  way,  through  the  W eald,  from  Pevensey 
to  Bramber,  and  on  to  Chichester  ;  and  there  was  a 
native  trackway  from  Lewes  to  SteyniDg,  which 
crossed  the  heights. 

We  have,  north  of  Brighton,  the  old  Shoreham  1 
road,  which,  after  dipping  into  the  “  Level,”  rose  up 
the  race-hill,  and  reappears  as  “the  Drove";  this 
I  consider  to  have  been  an  ancient  way  for  cattle 
used  by  drovers  ;  so  I  cannot  connect  Stane  or  Stein©  • 
with  the  Romans. 

I.  — The  Steine  appears  to  have  been  a  landing-  • 
place  like  the  Portsmouth  “bard,”  and  I  consider  it  ‘ 
to  be  Brighthelm’s-sfem,  not  a  hythe  or  haven,  or  a 
town. 

II.  — Stanmere — Lord  Chichester’s  fine  domain — ■, 

is  a  compound  ;  the  prefix  means  a  stony  place,  from 
the  grey  whethers  once  more  freely  scattered  over 
the  soil,  like  the  sarseus  on  Salisbury  Plain ;  the 
suffix  “mere”  means  a  lake,  pond,  or  pool,  as,  by 
the  church,  now.  I 

Now,  as  to  Brighton  itself,  I  cannot  admit  of  a 
town  beneath  the  cliffs  ;  no  doubt,  there  were  fisher¬ 
men's  huts,  clustered  together  beneath  the  cliff, 
such  as  those  we  find  still  lingering  on,  in  face  of  a 
certain  doom,  at  Hastings,  beneath  the  cliff.  But 
South-street,  the  Fort,  and  all  other  recognisable, 
structures,  now  lost  for  ever,  must  have  been  on 
higher  ground,  or  on  the  cliff.  A.  Hall.  1 


Residential  Plat3,  Great  Russell-street. 

— The  American  Elevator  Company  have  re¬ 
cently  been  awarded  the  contract  for  one  of 
their  Standard  Hydraulic  Elevators  for  pas¬ 
senger  use,  for  the  building  of  residential  apart¬ 
ments  in  Great  Russell-street,  now  being  erected 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Chappell.  This  elevator  is  to  be 
similar  to  the  one  which  Mr.  Chappell  ordered 
from  this  Company  some  two  years  ago  for  his 
building  of  residential  apartments  at  Brighton. 
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COMBINATION  FURNITURE. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  calling  my  attention 
to  Mr.  Goodman’s  letter  in  last  week’s  issue  of  the 
Builder  [p.  138].  It  never  crossed  my  mind  to 
claim  originality  for  my  furniture,  and  when  the 
s  lgeestion  was  made  to  me  as  a  way  of  getting  over 
»  difficulty  I  was  told  that  it  was  no  new  idea,  and 
had  been  adopted  by  several  furniture-makers.  If 
my  combination  has  any  merit,  it  is,  I  think,  in  the 
way  it  has  been  worked  out  in  detail.  If  the  idea 
of  combining  the  three  articles  of  furniture  is  Mr. 
Goodman’s,  by  all  means  let  him  have  the  credit  of 
it ;  but  I  must  protest  most  strongly  at  the  expres¬ 
sion  he  makes  use  of,  viz.,  that  my  design  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  revised  copy  of  his  sketch. 

Fredk.  Pinches. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2,176,  Ventilators  for  Ships,  Buildings,  Car¬ 
riages,  &c.  A.  W.  Kershaw. 

Four  or  more  concentric  rims  of  vertical  deflectors 
or  plates  are  fitted  with  a  cover  on  the  shaft  top, 
ana  provided  with  openings,  each  of  which  is  oppo¬ 
site  the  plate  of  the  next  rim.  The  central  shaft 
passes  some  distance  above  the  ventilator  base,  or 
a  rim  is  fixed  on  the  base,  so  that  the  rain  or  seas 
striking  the  ventilator  will  pass  through  without 
being  able  to  enter  the  central  shaft.  The  deflectors 
may  be  arranged  vertically,  horizontally, or  ot  herwise. 

3,738,  Bins,  Canisters,  and  Fittings  for  the 
same.  W.  Parnall. 

This  relates  to  fittings  of  shops  for  grocers  and 
similar  trades,  and  the  internal  fittings  of  the 
cabinet  are  arranged  in  chutes  or  slides,  so  that  the 
commodities  may  be  quickly  distributed.  Various 
forms  of  the  apparatus  are  devised  for  the  different 
commodities  and  purposes  for  which  they  may  be 
required. 

3,766,  Smoke-consuming  Apparatus.  H.  H. 
Hazard. 

The  products  of  combustion  from  the  fireplace 
are  passed  to  a  large  chamber,  and  partly  condensed, 
after  which  the  remaining  portion  is  either  carried 
away  by  a  flue,  or  passed  through  a  box  containing 
a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  lime.  This  method 
is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  fireplaces  and  furnaces 
for  consuming  their  own  products  of  combustion. 

4,031,  Urinals.  T.  Waller. 

A  ventilating  pipe  is  connected  with  an  aperture 
on  the  top  of  the  back  plate  of  the  urinal.  The 
aperture  is  covered  by  a  slanting  plate,  which 
serves  to  conduct  a  current  of  air  into  the  pipe. 
Sometimes  an  additional  air-space  or  tube  is  pro¬ 
vided,  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  urinal  into 
the  ventilating  pipe. 

4,622,  Preventing  Contamination  of  Water 
Supply.  C.  Ridleagh. 

The  object  is  to  prevent  sewage  gases  being 
drawn  into  water-pipes  when  a  temporary  vacuum 
is  produced  in  them.  At  every  outlet  or  communi¬ 
cation  with  water-closet,  urinal,  kc.,  a  single  or 
double  iron  return-valve  is  fixed.  The  main  or 
branch  water-pipes  are  connected  with  vent  columns, 
Buch  as  lamp-posts.  In  each  column  is  fitted  a  self¬ 
acting  air- valve. 

4,764,  Holdfast  for  Pipes  and  Spouts.  J.  R 
Johnson  and  W.  Urton. 

An  iron  spike  is  bent  at  right  angles.  Both 
extremities  of  this  spike  are  tapered.  One  is 
driven  into  the  wall.  The  other  is  fitted  against  the 
pipe,  and  a  ring,  embracing  the  pipe,  is  driven  down 
upon  it,  being  thereby  wedged  against  the  pipe,  and 
holding  it  firmly. 

5,931,  Constructing  Concrete  Domes  and 
Circular  Buildings.  R.  M.  Ormerod. 

The  vertical  walls  are  struck  by  a  mould  at  the 
end  of  an  arm  attached  to  a  loose  sleeve  on  a  ver¬ 
tical  bar.  The  concrete  is  added  in  layers  until  the 
springing  of  the  dome  is  reached  ;  a  post  is  theu 
substituted  for  the  vertical  bar,  and  an  arm  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  post  by  a  universal  joist. 
The  building  is  continued  in  layers  as  before,  a 
quick-setting  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  haired 
lime  being  employed  to  torm  an  inner  shell  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  dome.  To  form  elliptical  domes 
the  joint  is  lowered  a  suitable  distance  as  each  layer 
iB  complete,  and  to  form  Gothic  domes  the  joint  is 
supported  at  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  by  an 
arm  fixed  to  the  post. 

6,692,  Girder.  W.  Campbell. 

The  usual  top  and  bottom  flanges  are  braced  to¬ 
gether  by  two  rows  of  diagonal  and  vertical  bars 
attached  at  alternate  points  to  a  longitudinal 
stringer  bar  about  halt  -  way  between  the  two 
flanges. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  17.-8,639,  J.  Lewtas,  Securing  Blinds  to 
Window  Frames  and  Sashes. — 8,640,  J.  Richmond, 
Improvements  in  Register  Stoves.— 8,655,  V.  Klim 
and  R.  Steitz,  Improvements  in  Sash  Windows. — 
8,662,  T.  Weller,  Improvements  in  Closet  Pans  and 
Seats. 

July  18. — J.  Hines,  Improvements  in  Weigh¬ 
bridges. — 8.691,  G.  Otway,  Improvements  in 
Venetian  Blinds. 

July  20. — 8,730,  D.  Crossley,  Improvements  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Biicks,  rendering  them  Porous 


or  Cellular.— 8,735,  C.  Bauer,  Room-door  and  other 
Locks. — 8,737,  W.  Lake,  Improved  Paint  or  Pig¬ 
ment. — 8,740,  G.  Raven,  Smoke-consumiDg  Furnaces 
or  Fireplaces. — 8,748,  A.  Reddie,  Improvements  in 
Reck  Drills.— 8,753,  A.  Cooper  and  T.  Ilarbord, 
Improvements  in  Cooking  Ranges  or  Stoves. 

July  21.-8,763,  W.  Woods  and  H.  Grimsley, 
Making  Terra-cotta  Sepulchral  Memorials. — 8,772, 

E.  Webb,  Attaching  and  Adjusting  Door-knobs  and 
Handles  to  Spindles.— 8,780,  A.  Paine,  Apparatus 
for  Flushing  Water-closets,  and  Preventing  Waste 
of  Water. 

July  22.— 8,852,  A.  Deas,  Service  Cisterns  and 
Valve  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c.— 8,868,  C. 
Sims,  Mechanism  for  Opening  and  Closing  the 
Doors  or  Covers  of  Cabinets,  &c.— 8,873,  J.  Wellett, 
Improved  Drawing-board  and  Set  Square.  —  8,874, 
R.  Stanley,  Improved  Method  of  Preparing  and 
Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  kc. 

July  23. — 8,876,  J.  Hookham,  Improvements  in 
Water-closet  Pans.— 8,877,  J.  Siurrock,  Apparatus 
for  Flushing  Water-closets. — 8,899,  E.  Colton  and 
D.  Bostel,  Seats  of  Water  or  Dry  Closets.— 8,900, 
D.  Bostel,  Actuating  the  Flushing-valves  of  Water- 
closets,  kc. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6,837,  J.  Corbett,  Jointing  and  Connecting  Lead 
or  other  Metallic  Pipes  without  the  Use  of  Solder. — 
7,033,  G.  Hookham  and  W.  Touks,  Lines  or  Cords 
for  Suspending  Window  Sashes,  kc.  —  7,082,  J. 
Ebner,  Anti-dry-rot  Waterproof  Material  and  Method 
of  Securing  Parquet  Flooring  to  Stone,  Concrete, 
Wood,  &c. — 7,456,  C.  Bailey,  Fixing  Closet  Pans  to 
Trap*,  and  Supply  Pipes. — 7,467,  H.  Buchan,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Water  -  closets. —7,552,  J.  Sharp, 
Window  Sash  Fastenings. — 7,724,  J.  Macmeikan, 
Ventilators.  — S, 044,  E.  Stewart  and  others,  Afford¬ 
ing  Ingress  to  and  Egress  from  Rooms  or  other  Parts 
of  Buildings. — 6,639,  F.  Lyte,  Manufacture  of  Re¬ 
fractory  Bricks,  kc. — 6,833,  W.  Blackwell,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Window  Sashes. — 6,930,  A.  Allom,  Drain¬ 
ing  and  Cleansing  Public  and  Private  Swimming 
Baths.— 7,409,  J.  Brooke,  Oval  or  Elliptical  Solder¬ 
ing  Machine. — 7.475,  E.  Dutton,  Improved  Bench 
Vice. — 7,485,  A.  McLean,  Manufacture  of  PigmeDts. 
— 7,900,  H.  Cooper,  Ventilating  Private  Houses  and 
Public  Buildings. — 7,966,  W.  White,  Fire  Grates 
and  Stoves. — 7,983,  W.  Cook,  Improved  Bakers' 
Oven. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  tooppotitionfor  two  month a. 

11,640,  G.  Jameson,  Improved  Trap  for  Pipes.— 
12,246,  F.  Wilkins,  Asphalte  Pavement. — 13,147, 
R.  Oakley,  Apparatus  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings. — 13,355,  W.  Smith,  Waterproof  Cement. 
— 13,492,  A.  French  and  J.  Hannay,  Apparatus  for 
the  Manufacture  of  White  and  other  Lead  Pig¬ 
ments. — 7,5%,  G.  Redfem,  Flushing  Cisterns  and 
Water  Waste  Preventers.  —  10,801,  H.  Owens. 
Securing  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles.  —  12,097, 
J.  MacLaren,  Composite  Paving  Block. — 12,888, 
W.  Smith,  Improvements  in  Bricks,  Tiles,  Stones, 
or  other  Building  Materials. — 13,377,  J.  Kemp  ami 

F.  Fissi,  Sanitary  Pipe  Connexions. — 15,871,  W. 
Withington,  Improvements  in  Water  -  closets. — 
2,767,  E.  Reynolds.  Syphon  Water  Waste  Preventer 
Cisterns. —  4,530.  W.  Stanley,  Improvements  in  Pro¬ 
tractors.  —  5,315,  R.  Perrot,  Improvements  in 
Kitchen  Ranges. — 7,148,  C.  Wilkes  and  W.  Millar, 
Metallic  Compound  for  Flooring,  Paving,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  10. 

By  Messrs.  Conn. 

Teynham,  Ker.t — The  freehold  residence,  “  The 

Walnuts "  .  £630 

Two  cotrages  and  orchard  land,  10  acre6  .  2,790 

Two  cottageB  and  a  plot  of  land .  305 

Jolt  14. 

By  Mes-rs.  Cobb. 

Near  Hjthe,  Kent — “The  Royal  Oak"  public- 

house,  and  8a.  Or.  15p.  freehold  .  2,100 

Enclosures  of  land,  16a.  <r.  13p.,  freehold  .  970 

A  cottage  and  0a.  Ir.  26p.,  freehold  .  120 

“  Westenhmger  Farm,”  and  3'>8a  2r.  12p .  15,050 

Two  c  ittages,  and  4a  3r.  24p  ,  freehold  .  560 

Enclosures  of  land,  containing  45a.  2r.  lOp .  1,395 

July  H. 

By  P.  1).  Tuckbtt. 

Arlington,  Snrrpy— Prei  hold  house  and  fa.  3r.  21p.  1,250 

Shaltord  —  Enclosures  of  lund,  It  a.  2r.  35p .  1,210 

Three  f  reehold  cottages .  3flo 

“  Poplar  Farm."  containing  31a  t  r  3Pp .  3,000 

Freehold  wharf,  and  13a  2r  33p .  850 

Three  freehold  outface*.  with  gardens  .  625 

Several  cottages,  and  6a.  t  r.  1  Ip .  1,606 

Jilt  r0. 

By  Moss  &  Jameson. 

Highgate— 8  and  9,  Highgate  Hise,  uni  greund- 

rents  of  21.  a  year,  tern*  23  years  .  1,4*0 

By  Murrell  &  ScOBtLL. 

Highburv — 41,  46  it  d  48,  Hanoi  on-road,  74  years, 

ground-reDt  25/ .  1,695 

Brixton-hill— 39,  Tiegenr.a-street,  70  years,  ground- 

rent  6 1 .  2C0 

By  Tunlry  &  Co. 

Islington— 42,  Bari  snurv-road,  5  rears,  ground-rent 

10/.  10s . ‘ . ' .  56 

By  J.  Morgan. 

Sutton — “The  Gran.e,"  and  3<  acres,  freehold .  4,001 

By  Debenuam,  Tkwson,  &  Co. 

Kensal-green  —  lirouud-r.  nt  of  80/.,  reversion  in  SI 

years .  2, '00 

Holborn — A  profit  rental  of  342/.  10s.  a  year,  term 

34  years  .  4,120 

Blac  tfriara — 53  and  55,  Siamfoid-street,  37  years, 

ground-rent  2  / .  1,220 
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Portland  Town— 56  to  61  odd,  High-street,  16  years, 

ground-rent,  15/.  12s . £1,365 

St.  Mary  Cray— 6  and  7,  Northfield,  88  years, 

ground-rent  6/ .  425 

Kilburn — 26,  Cambridge-road,  73  years,  ground-rent 

11/ .  500 

By  E.  &  H.  Lumley. 

Kenaingtcn-square — No.  11,  freehold  .  1,500 

By  Habds  &  Jenkinson. 

Brockley-road — No.  74,  freehold .  850 

Chelsea— 13  nnd  14,  Blenheim-street,  23  years, 

ground-rent  8/ .  460 

By  8.  &  G.  Kingston. 

Hunts,  Ac.— The  Manor  of  Stranground,  with  its 

rights,  &c.'..... . 400 

The  Manor  of  Whaplode  Abbatis,  with  its  rights, 

&e .  1,265 

The  Manors  of  Moulton  Harrington,  Moulton 
Bewsolas,  and  a  moiety  of  the  Manor  of 
Moulton  Dominorum,  with  their  rights,  £e.  ...  1,000 
July  21. 

By  W.  H.  Moobe. 

Euston-road— 46  and  47,  Hastings-street,  21  years, 

ground-rent  14/ .  450 

By  G.  Wigley. 

Winslow,  Bucks — “The  8elby  Lodge  Estate  ”  of 

167  acres .  17,600 

The  brickyard,  and  premises,  and  3a.  lr.  39p., 


July  22. 

By  T.  G.  Wharton  &  Shbhbix. 

The  freehold  residence,  “  Southfields,"  and  about 

20  acres  .  18,000 

Waodsworth-road — A  profit  rental  of  261/.  a  year, 

term  16  years .  1,600 

New  Cross— 2  to  8  even,  Chubworthy-street,  76 

years,  ground-rent  16/ .  760 

14  to  24  even,  Chubworthy-street,  76  years, 

ground-rent  24/ .  1,100 

Clapton — 110,  Rushmore-road,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  4/.  10s .  130' 

By  E.  Smith  &  Co. 

Kensington— 7,  Ovington-square,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ .  1,900 

By  G.  Dickerson. 

Notting  Hill — 5,  Silchester-street,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  61. 10s .  256' 

July  23. 

By  Farebrothbb,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Strand— 34,  Catherine-street,  freehold .  1,640 

Mile  End-road— A  ground-rent  of  8/.  a  year,  with 

early  reversion  .  760' 

A  ground-rent  of  81.  a  year,  with  early  reversion-  840 
A  ground-rent  of  14/.  a  year,  with  early  reversion  475 
By  Glasier  &  Sons. 

Clapton — 53,  Cricketfield-road,  73  years,  ground- 

rent  7/.  lCs .  350 

Dalston— 42,  Montagne-road,  76  years,  ground-rent 

6/ .  295 

Edgwaro,  near— A  plot  of  freehold  land,  6a.  3r.  33p.  800 

A  plot  of  freehold  land,  33a.  lr.  19p .  3,000 

A  plot  of  freehold  land,  23a.  3r.  lip .  1,400 

By  Messrs.  Flood. 

Chelsea — 16,  Markham-square,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  8/.  18s.  8d .  590 

Paddington— 43,  Chippenham-road,,  78  years, 

ground-rent  4/ .  1,035 

45,  Chippenham-road,  78  years,  ground-rent  4/....  1,020 
By  Giddy  &  Turner. 

Putney— 2 '2,  Upper  Richmond-road,  76  years, 

ground-rent  6/ .  520 

By  Newberry  &  Co. 

South  Norwood— Ground  -  rents  of  271.  10s., 

reversion  in  95  years  . 400 

Ground  rents  of  47/.  10s.,  reversion  in  86  years...  1,020 

Ground-rents  of  11/  ,  reversion  in  63  years .  230 

Five  plots  of  freehold  land  .  6.6 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobe. 

Mile  End— 61  to  73  odd,  Bridge-street,  22  years, 

ground-rent  28/ .  930 

Dagenham — Two  freehold  houses  .  620 

Bow — 19  and  21,  Caxton-Btreet,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  9/ .  650 


By  Debbnham,  Tewbon,  &  Co. 

Hanwell — A  plot  of  freehold  land,  0a.  3r.  13p . 

Stobe  Newington— 147,  Church-street,  copyhold  ... 

1  to  4,  Elizabeth-terrace,  33  years,  ground-rent  8/. 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Green-lanes—  2,  Stanley  Villas,  97  years,  ground- 
rent  8/ . 

Islington  172a,  174  to  184  even,  Holloway-road, 
freehold  . 

Homerton— 100  and  102,  Digby-road,  73  years, 

ground-rent  9/ . 

July  24. 

By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Rudgwick,  Sussex — “  Hermonger’s  Park,”  274 
acres,  freehold  .  1 

Hampstead — 6,  Albion-terrace,  freehold  . 

By  F.  Lewis  &  Co. 

Blackheath— A  ground-rent  of  26/  ,  term  40  years, 

with  reversion  to  rack-rents  for  33  years . 

A  ground-rent  of  25/.,  term  40  years,  with  rever¬ 
sion  to  rack-rents  for  33  years . 

By  Wood  &  Spink. 

Holborn— 20,  Eatt  st  ,  the  lease  of,  term  30  years... 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

City -8.  Newgatc-st'reet,  freehold  . 

10,  Warwick-eqaare,  freehold . . 

Finsbury  —  Ground-rent  of  68/.  8s.,  reversion  in  27 


n  34  years . 

years,  ground- 


Ground-rent  of  8/  ,  reversion  ii 
Barnsbury— 30,  Albion-grove,  f 

rent  3/.  10s . 

Brixton-9l  aod  96,  Loughborough-road,  37  years, 

ground-rent  12/ . 

Austin  Friars,  E.C  Land-tax  of  12/.  16s.  a  year... 

By  Messrs.  Cobb. 

Meopham  Green— A  plot  of  freehold  land, 

la.  2r.  17  p . 

A  plot  of  freehold  land,  5a.  2r.  32p . . . 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Holloway— 1  and  3,  Davenaut-road,  73  years, 

ground-rent  13/ . 

7.  Davenunt-road,  73  years,  ground-rent  61.  10s.... 
Highbury— 32,  Hatnilton-road,  72  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  10s . 

St.  Pancras — A  profit  lental  of  49/.  a  year,  term 

21  years  . . . 

Tottenham-court-road— 9,  Francis-street,  the  lease 
of  . 


Upper  Holloway— 21,  ‘Wedmore-street,  25  years, 
ground-rent  10/ . . 
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'ESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. — Part  IT. 

X. 

cone  be  given  by  its  apex  S  and  a  directing 
line  D  in  space,  find  its  base. 

E  take  on  the  directing  line  a  point  r, 
through  the  elevation  and  plan  of 
which  we  draw  G"  and  G*,  the  projec- 
3  of  a  generator  of  the  cone,  and  the  point 
3  foot  of  the  generator  belongs  to  the  base 
ae  cone  which  is  of  irregular  shape.  (See 
135.) 

\  the  base  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution  given  by 
its  axis  A  and  its  radius. 
e  first  make  a  new  elevation  of  the  cylinder 
aat  its  axis  be  parallel  to  the  elevation 
e.  We  know  that  the  base  is  an  ellipsis,  for 
ithe  intersection  of  a  right  cylinder  by  a 
e.  The  major  axis  of  the  ellipsis  is  b  b,  the 
ir  axis  is  c  c,  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
ider.  (See  fig.  136.) 

the  base  of  a  cone  of  revolution  (right 
\ie)  given  by  its  axis  A,  and  the  angle  the 
aerators  form  with  the  axis. 
neording  to  the  inclination  of  the  axis,  the 
of  the  cone  might  be  any  of  the  three  conic 
ons,  ellipsis,  hyperbola,  or  parabola.  All 
i  bases  can  be  found  by  first  drawing  the 
Actions  of  the  circular  section  formed  by  a 
e  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and 
I  using  that  circular  section  as  a  directing 
we  can  find  the  base  of  the  cone  as  we  did 
;.  135.  When  the  section  is  an  ellipsis  a 
1  shorter  operation  is  feasible,  we  make  a 
elevation  of  the  cone  on  a  plane  parallel  to 
xis  A,  on  which  we  draw  the  outlines  BB. 
we  have  at  once  the  major  axis  bb  of  the 
is,  in  the  centre,  0,  of  which  we  have  only  to 
;he  minor  axis,  cc,  to  be  able  to  complete  the 


base.  If  we  consider  cc  as  the  horizontal  trace 
of  a  plane  P  perpendicular  to  the  axis  A,  we 
know  it  will  cut  the  cone  according  to  a  radius 
n/3,  and  therefore  cvy  will  be  the  length  of  half 
the  minor  axis,  which  we  have  only  to  carry  in 
0  C,  for  C”  y  is  the  intersection  of  the  circle  on 
plane  P  by  the  plane  of  the  plan.  (See  fig.  137.) 

Surfaces  of  revolution. 

Surfaces  of  revolution  are,  with  the  exception 
of  planes,  the  surfaces  most  commonly  used  in 
architecture,  as  columns,  cupolas,  vaults  ;  it  is 
therefore  highly  important  for  us  to  master  the 
methods  to  deal  with  them,  either  for  delineating 
their  Bhades  and  shadows,  or  for  setting  out 
masonry,  carpenters  and  joiners’  work  relating 
to  them. 

Draw  a  surface  of  revolution ,  a  plane  tangent  to 
it  in  the  point,  m,  and  also  a  normal  (perpen¬ 
dicular  line)  to  the  surface  in  the  same  point. 
We  shall  assume  that  the  axis  of  the  surface 
be  vertical.  If  it  be  not,  we  can  make  it  so  by 
changing  the  projection  planes. 

If  we  carry  through  the  axis  a  vertical  plane, 
X,  parallel  to  the  elevation,  the  section  G  made 
by  that  plane  is  a  meridian  of  the  surface,  and 
we  have  it  in  its  real  shape  on  the  outline  of 
the  elevation.  Every  horizontal  section  of  the 
surface  will  have  a  straight  line,  H”,  for  its  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  a  circle,  HA,  for  its  plan.  These  hori¬ 
zontal  sections  of  the  surface  of  revolution  are 
called  parallels ;  such  are,  for  instance,  the 
degrees  of  latitude  of  the  earth’s  surface.  B, 
the  largest  of  these  parallels,  gives  the  outline 
of  the  revolving  surface  on  the  plan,  and  any 
plane  tangent  to  a  point  thereon  is  vertical. 

If  7 n  be  a  point  of  the  surface,  given  mh  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  mv  by  the  following 
method  : — We  revolve  round  the  axis  the  plane 
R  of  the  meridian  on  which  m  is  situated  until 
it  be  parallel  to  the  elevation;  mh  will  reach 
m1A  by  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  in'”  will  be  on  the 


meridian  and  on  a  vertical  line  above  m,A  ;  thia 
determines  m}”.  When  we  revolve  back  the 
meridian  to  its  former  position  mlv  travels  along 
a  horizontal  line,  and  we  can  mark  thereon  m*. 
(See  fig.  139.) 

We  find  the  plane  P  tangent  to  the  surface  in 
the  point  in,  by  taking  through  m  two  curves  of 
the  surface  and  the  tangent  to  each  curve  in 
that  point.  P  is  the  plane  which  contains  these 
two  tangents.  (See  perspective  sketch,  fig.  138.) 

The  curves  selected  are  the  parallel  and  the 
meridian.  The  tangent  T  to  the  parallel  is 
horizontal,  and  its  plan  is  tangent  to  circle  HA; 
as  the  line  T  is  contained  by  the  plane  P,  we 
know  that  PA  will  be  parallel  to  TA.  If  we 
revolve  the  meridian  R  and  make  it  parallel  to 
the  elevation,  we  shall  find  the  elevation  of  the 
tangent  to  the  meridian  will  fall  on  mlv  tivt 
revolving  back  we  find  t  the  foot  of  the  tangent 
to  the  meridian.  We  can  now  draw  PA,  for  it 
passes  through  t,  foot  of  the  tangent  to  the 
meridian,  and  is  parallel  to  TA,  plan  of  the 
tangent  to  the  parallel  or  horizontal  section. 
We  can  draw  also  Pw  as  it  passes  through  the 
point  9,  where  the  tangent  T  enters  the  surface 
of  the  elevation. 

A  normal  to  the  surface  in  the  point  m  is  a 
line  passing  through  m,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  P  tangent  to  the  surface  in  that 
point ;  it  is  the  position  that  the  joints  of  the 
stones  of  a  vault  should  have,  and  therefore  of 
importance  to  us. 

The  normal  to  the  surface  is  contained  in 
the  meridian  plane  R,  and  therefore  cuts  the 
axis  ;  it  is  also  evident  that  the  normals  to  the 
points  all  along  the  same  parallel  will  all  cut 
the  axis  in  the  same  point.  To  draw  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  normal  in  m,  we  need  only  draw 
the  line  m1”  rv  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
outline,  and  then  join  rv  to  m";  the  line  rv  m * 
will  be  the  elevation  of  the  normal,  and  its 
plan  falls  on  RA.  (See  fig.  139.) 
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Ulisctllanta. 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institation. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  donors  and 
subscribers  of  this  Institution,  held  at  the 
offices,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mrs.  Martha  Emma  Hamilton  was 
elected  a  pensioner  on  the  relief  fund.  At  the 
close  of  the  business  a  vote  of  thanks  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  James  Greenwood,  the  president 
(who  was  supported  by  Mr.  E.  Brooks,  treasurer, 
Mr.  C.  K.  Turpin,  Mr.  E.  Pitts,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Gilbert,  and  other  gentlemen),  for  his  kindness 
in  presiding  on  the  occasion. 

Messrs.  John  Mowlem  &  Co.’s  Summer 
Excursion.— On  Saturday  last,  about  190  of 
Messrs.  Mowlem  &  Co.’s  staff  and  out-door 
foremen,  with  a  few  friends,  made  an  excursion 
to  Swanage,  by  the  new  line  of  rail  recently 
opened.  A  stop  was  made,  and  a  visit  paid,  en 
route,  to  the  castle  ruins  at  Corfe  (one  of  the 
stations  on  the  new  line),  and  at  Swanage  a 
steamboat  trip  and  a  dinner,  provided  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Burt,  one  of  the  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm,  and  whose  residence  is  at 
Swanage,  served  in  the  new  Town  Hall,  which 
he  has  built,  formed  part  of  the  programme. 
At  the  latter  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  staff,  proposed 
“  Prosperity  to  the  Firm  of  John  Mowlem  & 
Co.,”  and  congratulated  Mr.  Burt  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  railway  which  he  had  so  long 
striven  to  obtain  for  his  native  town.  Mr.  Burt, 
in  reply,  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  his 
thanks  for  the  terms  in  which  the  toast  had 
been  proposed.  Tea  was  served  later  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Burt’s  house. 

Wanstrow  Water  Supply.— These  works 
were  formally  opened  a  few  days  since,  and 
the  event  was  celebrated  by  holding  a  public 
tea  meeting  in  a  field  near  tho  church.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Frome 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  from  plans  prepared 
by  their  surveyor,  Mr.  William  Adams.  Messrs. 
Wilcox  &  Sons,  Leigh-on-Mendip,  were  the  con¬ 
tractors.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  at 
a  cost  of  about  5001.,  including  the  price  of  the 
spring.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  a  spring 
on  Dursley-hill  to  the  village  by  3-in.  cast-iron 
pipes,  all  coated  externally  and  internally  with 
Dr.  A.  Smith’s  patent  solution.  One  of 
Macfarlane’s  patent  drinking  fountains,  with  a 
tap  fitted  under,  for  filling  buckets,  is  fixed  at 
the  Bruton  cross-roads,  and  four  other  taps  are 
placed  at  convenient  points  in  the  village. 
About  twenty  houses  are  provided  with  a 
private  supply  on  the  premises.  The  cattle 
eupp!y  in  the  fields  from  the  spring  to  the 
village  is  well  provided  for,  by  having  nine  of 
Macfarlane’s  patent  water-troughs  fixed  on 
brick  piers,  with  self-acting  ball-taps. 

Brighton. — In  the  article  upon  the  growth 
of  Brighton,  in  the  last  week’s  number  of  the 
Builder,  p.  Ill,  it  should  have  been  stated  that 
the  system  of  groynes  for  the  protection  of  the 
shore,  now  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  is  that 
of  Mr.  A.  Dowson,  C.E.,  the  principle  of  which 
is  the  substitution  of  open  groynes  instead  of 
the  usual  solid  ones.  These  latter  obstruct  the 
sea  so  as  almost  invariably  to  cause  a  back¬ 
wash,  which  may  carry  away  in  one  tide  the 
shingle  accumulated  during  several  months. 
Another  advantage  of  Mr.  Dowson’s  groynes  is 
that  they  can  be  put  up  very  rapidly,  while  they 
cost  much  less  than  those  under  the  old  system. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
The  members  of  the  above  Association  made  a 
visit  on  Saturday  last  to  the  new  church  now 
in  course  of  erection  in  Bristol-street,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Among  the  members  present  were 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Osborne,  W.  H.  Kendrick,  T.  W. 
F.  Newton,  A.  Hall,  Franklin  Cross,  H.  H. 
McConnal,  W.  G.  Mantle,  J.  Goodman,  several 
visitors,  and  Victor  Scruton  (hon.  sec.).  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  architect  (Mr.  J. 
Coseins),  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  H.  Hackett, 
exhibited  the  drawings,  and,  with  Mr.  Sapcote, 
conducted  the  members  over  the  church,  con¬ 
gregational  room,  and  classrooms,  &c. 

District  Surveyors.  —  The  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  put  the  following 
recommendation  on  the  paper  of  business  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  at  its  meeting 
this  Friday,  July  31st,  viz.,— “  That  the  new 
District  Surveyors  for  the  Northern  Division  of 
St.  Marylebone,  and  for  Bethnal-green  East  and 
South  Bow,  shall  be  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
the  business  of  an  Architect  or  Surveyor  for 
works  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
districts.” 


Employers  and  Employed. — At  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Saturday,  July  25,  a  dinner  was  given 
by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  &  Co.,  on  the  occasion 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  silver  wedding  since 
Mr.  Hobbs’s  retirement  and  the  taking  over 
of  the  business  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hart,  by  whom 
the  whole  of  the  staff  were  invited,  and 
mustered  to  the  extent  of  327,  and  25  visitors. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  there  followed 
tho  toast  of  “  The  Founder  of  our  Business 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1S51, — Alfred  Charles 
Hobbs,  esq.”  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hart) 
exhorted  all  the  employes  to  maintain  in 
strict  integrity  the  motto  or  trade-mark  of 
the  firm,  “  Protectors  and  Progress,”  so  that 
the  name  of  Hobbs  &  Co.  shall  be  accepted  like 
sterling  metal  throughout  the  world.  The  toast 
of  “  The  Executive  Staff”  was  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  who  remarked  that  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  him  to  render  honour  to  those  to 
whom  honour  was  due,  and  earnestly  impressed 
on  them  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  as  a  basis 
with  the  establishment  and  development  of  the 
business, — namely,  “perfection  of  construction 
in  its  integrity  of  scientific  principles,”  and 
never  to  accept  business,  even  of  the  most 
lucrative  character,  unless  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  experience  in  the  highest  class 
of  construction.  He  reminded  the  heads  of  the 
executive  staff,  as  an  example,  of  his  refusal  to 
tender  for  a  strong-room,  50  ft.  long,  10  ft.  high, 
and  12  ft.  deep,  because  the  principles  on  which 
the  room  was  to  be  constructed  were  totally 
impracticable  ;  and  he  offered  5001.  if  any  manu¬ 
facturer  could  construct  the  room  as  laid  down 
in  the  specification  by  a  shipbuilder  with  keyed 
rebated  angles  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  This 
offer  has  never  been  accepted  or  refused, 
although  the  offer  was  made  on  December  24 
last,  and  still  remains  open. 

The  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders  of  Great  Britain. — This  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  half  -  yearly  meeting  last  week 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Bristol.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cowlin,  the  president,  presided,  and  there 
were  representatives  of  local  associations 
present  from  Bradford,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Bolton,  Cardiff,  Doncaster,  Derby,  Hull, 
London,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Lincoln,  Walsall, 
Warrington.  After  the  introductory  remarks 
of  the  president,  the  half-yearly  report  and 
accounts  were  read  and  adopted.  An  account 
of  the  masons’  strike  at  Bradford  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  em¬ 
ployers  there  all  the  support  the  circumstances 
required.  It  was  also  resolved  to  ask  the 
Government  to  receive  a  deputation  to  give 
evidence  on  the  Royal  Commission  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  general  depression  of 
trade.  In  the  evening  the  representatives 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  Bristol 
Master  Builders’  Association,  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day  they  accompanied  the  members  on  the 
annual  excursion,  and  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
day  in  the  Valley  of  the  Wye  and  Dean  Forest. 

A  Birthday  Commemoration.  —  In  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Edge,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Malkin, 
Edge,  &  Co.,  of  Burslem,  about  300  of  the 
employes  of  the  firm  recently  had  an  excursion 
to  Rudyard,  where  they  were  entertained  by 
the  firm.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Mr.  Edge 
was  presented,  by  Mr.  William  Steele,  on  behalf 
of  the  men,  with  an  album  containing  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  his  workpeople,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription: — “Presented  to  Joseph 
Edge,  esq.,  J.P.,  on  his  attaining  his  eightieth 
birthday,  by  the  employes  of  the  Newport 
Earthenware  and  Tile  Works,  as  a  £oken  of 
their  respect  and  high  esteem,  and  for  his 
benevolent  character  and  invariable  kindness.” 
Mr.  Edge  has  pursued  a  most  active  and  useful 
career,  and  we  join  with  his  employes  in  wishing 
him  “  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.” 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
fifth  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Club  in 
connexion  with  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Rooms,  Cook-street,  on  Monday  last,  Mr. 
Richard  Holt  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Percy  Hinde 
read  a  paper  on  “  Architectural  Education.” 
Messrs.  Hikins,  Rathbone,  Mercer,  Field,  Nichol¬ 
son,  and  the  Chairman  joined  in  the  discussion 
that  followed.  It  was  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  take  place  on  August  10th,  when 
Mr.  James  Dod  (visitor)  will  read  a  paper  on 
the  “  Box-Sextant,  and  some  of  its  uses.” 

Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund. — We  understand 
that  the  thirty-seventh  shelter  of  the  Cabmen’s 
Shelter  Fund,  situate  in  Piccadilly  (opposite 
Clarges-street)  was  declared  open  on  Thursday 
at  5,30  p.m.  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts. 
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Freckenham  (Suffolk). — On  December  29£> 
1882,  the  lofty  ancient  tower  of  this  chur  i 
gave  way,  tho  whole  falling  to  the  ground,  a;  !■ 
causing  damage  also  to  other  portions  of  t:  < 
fabric.  The  damage  has  now  been  repaired  i 
and  the  tower  gradually  re-erected,  its  coir 
pletion  being  celebrated  by  a  special  service  cli 
the  14th  inst.  The  work  has  been  ably  carried 
out,  at  a  cost  somewhat  exceeding  1,000L,  1  ! 
Messrs.  Rattee  &  Kett,  of  Cambridge,  from  tl  < 
drawings  and  under  the  superintendence  of  SI  I 
J.  Drayton  Wyatt,  of  Holloway,  London,  the  cot  J 
suiting  architect  to  the  Church-building  Socie?^ 
of  the  Archdeaconry.  As  much  as  possible 
the  old  materials  and  details  have  been  re-useill 
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and  the  original  design  of  the  tower  has  in  a 
respects  been  faithfully  adhered  to.  Toward  ! 
insuring  this  result  some  photographs  of  tl 
previous  work,  which  fortunately  existed,  provpr' 
very  serviceable.  The  west  window  has  non 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  <y: 
the  late  rector,  by  his  five  surviving  children,  rr 

Proposed  Changes  at  the  Guildhall.-li 
It  is  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  whole  of  tl 
offices  for  the  permanent  staff  at  the  Guildhah 
and  to  erect  a  new  chamber  for  the  Court  <ti 
Aldermen.  A  proposal  to  this  effect  will  shortlii 
be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council' 
The  scheme  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  1 
sum  little  short  of  150,000L — City  Press.  jl 
Faulkbourn  (Essex) . — Funds  are  being  raisei 
for  the  restoration  of  the  little  parish  churcif 
here.  The  interior  is  stated  to  be  in  a  ver> 
dilapidated  condition,  while  there  are  settles 
ments  in  two  or  three  places.  Plans  for  th  .■ 
necessary  works  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A1' 
W.  Blomfield,  M.A.  The  estimated  cost  it>i 
1,1001. 

The  Proposed  New  Law  Court  for  thG 
City. — The  City  Press  states  that  a  deputatiolh 
from  the  Law  and  City  Courts  Committee  e)| 
about  to  visit  the  County  Courts  in  some  of  th  > 
principal  towns,  with  a  view  to  getting  inforfil 
mation  which  may  assist  them  in  drawing  uj  < 
plans  for  the  new  City  of  London  Court.  j 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  a.  d.  £.  a.  J.fl 

Greenheart,  B.G .  ton  6  10  0  7  10  0  fl 

Teak,  K.I . load  12  10  0  15  10  0 

Sequoia,  U.S . ft.  cube  0  2  6  0  2  9 

A  eh,  Canada  . load  3  0  0  5  0  0 

Birch  . .  3  0  0  4  10  0 

Elm  . .  3  10  0  6  0  0' 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c .  1  10  0  1  10  0 

Oak  „  .  3  0  0  6  0  0 

Canada .  6  0  0  7  0  0. 

Pino  „  red  .  3  0  0  4  0  0 

,.  yellow .  3  15  0  5  5  0 

Lath,  Dantsic  . fathom  5  0  0  6  0  0 

St.  Petersburg  .  5  0  0  7  0  0 

Wain6Cot,  Riga  .  log  3  0  0  4  10  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst  .  std.  10J  8  0  0  9  0  0  - 

„  4th  and  3rd  .  6  10  0  7  10  0 

Riga  .  7  0  0  8  10  0 

SU  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 10  0  0  17  0  0 

„  2nd  „  8  0  0  9  15  0 

„  white  .  7  0  0  11  0  0 

Swedish .  7  0  0  17  0  0 

White  Sea  .  8  10  0  19  0  0 

Cunada,  Pine  1st  .  18  0  0  32  10  0 

„  2nd  .  12  0  0  18  10  0 

„  3rd,  &c. .  7  0  0  10  10  0 

,,  Spruce  1st  .  9  0  0  12  0  0 

„  3rd  and  2ud  .  6  10  0  8  0  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  5  0  0  7  19  0 

Battens,  all  kinds .  4  0  0  13  0  0 

Flooring  Boards,  8q.  1  in.— Pre¬ 
pared,  first  .  0  9  0  0  13  0 

Second  .  0  7  6  0  8  6 

Other  qualities  .  0  5  0  0  7  0 

Cedar,  Cnha . foot  0  0  3J  0  0  1 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  3  0  0  4 

Australian  .  0  0  3  0  0  34 

Mahogany.  Cuba  .  0  0  5  0  0  74 

St.  Domingo  cargo  av. .  0  0  64  0  0  ”1 

Mexican  „  0  0  4  0  0  6 

Tobasco  „  0  0  44  0  0  64 

Honduras  ,,  O  0  44  0  0  64 

Rose,  Rio  .  tou  7  C  0  17  0  0 

Bahia  .  7  0  0  16  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . ft.  0  0  8  0  1  0 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0  8  0  1  3 

Walnut,  Italian .  0  0  4  0  0  5 

METALS. 

Ibox— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton  2  0  9  0  0  0 

Bar  Welsh,  in  London .  5  0  0  5  7  6 

„  „  in  Wales  .  4  12  6  4  17  6 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  .  6  0  0  7  0  0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London .  7  10  0  9  0  0 

Hoops  „  .  7  0  0  8  0  0 

Nail-rod9  „  .  6  0  0  7  0  0 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . ton  47  10  0  48  10  0 

Best  selected  .  49  10  0  49  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  65  10  0  56  0  0 

„  India  .  62  10  0  63  0  0 

Australian,  fine  cash .  51  10  0  66  0  0 

Chili,  bars  „  43  17  6  41  5  0 

Vbllow  Mbtsl . lb.  0  0  4j  0  0  4j 

Lbad— Pig,  Spanish .  12  5  0  0  0  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  12  6  0  0  0 

Silesian,  special  . ton  13  7  6  11  0  0 

Ordinary  brands  .  13  12  6  13  16  0 
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METALS  ( continued ). 


itralia::  . 

;lish  ingots . 

,ATBS— 

coke  . 

box 

ditto  . 

charcoal . 

ditto  . 

OILS. 

ed  . . . 

nut,  Cochin  . 

Ion  . 

. ton 

£.  8.  d.  £.  s.  d. 


14  6  0  16  6  0 

21  0  0  25  0  0 

17  0  0  20  0  0 

26  0  0  27  0  0 

23  0  0  23  10  0 


OILS  (continued'. 

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

Kaposeed,  English  pale . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

„  Refined  . 

Tubpbntjne— 

American,  in  cks . 

Tab- -Stockholm . 

Archangel . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  8.  d. 

26  0  0  26  10  0 

29  10  0  30  0  0 

26  10  0  0  0  0 

25  10  0  26  0  0 

24  0  0  0  0  0 


7  0  0  10  0  0 

8  0  0  15  0  0 


.cwt.  1  8  3  0  0  0 


IVI  PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

n  for  Vestry  Hall  and  Offices . 

Parish  of  Fulham . 

Penzance  Library  Com. 
J.  A.  Hilliard,  per  Com. 

75  gs.,  50  gs.,  and  25  gs. 

Nov.  2nd 
Not  stated 
do. 

ii. 

h  at  Grove  Park,  Kent . 

do. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Sewer  and  other  Works  . . . 

3ewers,  Manholes,  Ac . 

making  and  Paving  . 

?s  at  YValworth . 

de  Repairs,  Ac.,  at  School,  Workhouse, 

nd  Offices  . 

d  Shop  at  Derby,  several  cottages,  Ac.... 

Iron  Socket  Pipes  . 

Library,  Museum,  Ac . 

Cocks,' Ferrules,  and  Surface  Boses . 

lints,  Ac . 

:ing  and  Forming  Roads  at  Meadvale  ... 

or  Granite . 

>ing-Engines,  Boilers,  Ac . 

le  and  Boiler  House,  Ac . 

ion  of  Three  Houses  . 

astruction  in  Masonry  of  Piers  of  the 

rsk  Viaduct  . 

iional  Story  at  Patent  Office . 

iage  Works . . 

ilding  Beckenham  Village  Bridge  ... 

•age  Works . . . 

Science  and  Art  Museum  and  National 

library,  Dublin . 

■ration  of  Spire,  Woodford  Church... 
e,  Ac.,  at  Towcestcr  . 


By  whom  required. 


Willesden  Local  Board 
do. 

Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 


Mile  End  Guardians  ... 
Midland  Railway  Co.... 
Oxford  City  Waterwrks 
Bootle-cum  Li  nacre  Cor. 
Southampton  Corporatn 
Southgate  Local  Board 
Reigate  U.  S.  A . 


Petersfield  Guardians... 
do. 

C.  Chambers . 


Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Haverfordwest  U.  S.  A. 
Kent  Justices  of  the 

Peace  . 

Friern  Barnet  U.8. A.... 


Dublin  Bd.  of  Public  Wks 
A.  P.  Kingcombe,  Esq. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


O.  Claude  Robson  . 


J.  M.  Knight . 

Officiul  . . 

T.  A  C.  llawksloy 

Official  . . . 

W.  Matthews  . 

Official  . . 

llornibrook 

do. 

H .  Robinson . 


do. 

do. 

E.  Cousins  &  Son. 

Official  . 

Baldwin  Latham  . 

T.  N.  Deane  A  So 

J.  C.  Traylen . 

S.  J.  Newman  .... 


August  5th 
do. 
do. 

August  6th 
do. 

August  7th 
August  8th 
August  11th 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

yors,  Marylebone,  Bethnal  Green,  Bow 

ctor  of  Nuisances  and  Surveyor . 

ing  Foreman . 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
Bridgnorth  Un.  R.  8.  A. 
Worsbro’  Lcl.  Gov.  Bd. 

Not  stated  . 

109L  4s . 

Not  stated  . 

August  6th 
August  7th 
August  10th 

xvi. 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

?  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Waight’s 
'ses,  Codicote,  Herts.  Mr.  F.  Taperell,  architect, 

Farren,  8tevenage . £1,573  0  0 

Filliani  &  Son,  London .  1,486  0  0 

i.acsom,  Kncbworth  .  1,469  17  6 

Sided  tenders  for  the  above  : — 

barren  . £1,310  0  0 

tansom  .  1,234  0  0 

Filliams  &  Son  (accepted)  .  1,220  0  0 


camp-shedding  and  barge  bed  at  Westferry-road, 
all,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton,  under  the  supenntend- 
of  Mr.  William  Eve,  Union-court,  Old  Broad- 
,  E.C.— 

rass  A  Son  . 


0  0 
0  0 


shurmur . 

towns . 

arris  &  Wardrop  (accepted).. 


the  erection  of  a  warehouse  and  two  houses  at 
,m  Ferrers, for  Mr.  O.  Patenall.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper, 
,ect,  Kettering.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi- 

i.  Halford . £659  9  0 

i.  Barlow  .  625  0  0 

l  Baves .  610  0  0 

.  A  F.  Henson  .  600  0  0 

.  F.  Henson  . 577  4  3 

;  Abbott  . ; .  624  0  0 

Allen  (accepted) . 


495  0  0 


the  erection  of  three  cottages  at  Higham  Ferrers, 
r.  T.  Gadsby.  Mr.  11.  A.  Cooper,  architect  :— 

Bayes . . .  443  0  0 

.  Halford  .  425  0  0 

Abbott  .  420  0  0 

Allen  (accepted) .  3S6  0  9 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  in  Hawthorn-road, 
Kettering,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Joyner.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect  .— 

8.  Bamford  . £440  0  0 

Manby  &  Coltman  .  -439  0  0 

A.  Barlow  .  426  0  0 

T.  Farey .  420  10  0 

C.  &  F.  Henson  .  420  0  0 

H.  F.  Henson  .  420  0  0 

Dickens  &  Mutton  .  415  0  0 

C.  Sherman  .  393  0  0 

S.  Hulks  (accepted)  .  389  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  villa  residence,  “  Smallfield.’* 
at  Chislehurst.  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied: — 

Dove . £1,845  0  0 

Lowe  .  1,802  0  0 

Crossley  .  1,623  0  0 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted)  . .  1,586  0  0 

For  rebuilding  casual  wards,  Union  Workhouse,  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Messrs.  Muggeridge  &  Powell,  architects  : — 

Chas.  Morgan  . £339  14  0 

Wm.  Simmonds  .  335  10  0 


For  repairs  to  No.  2,  Black  friars- road,  8.E.,  for  Mr, 
Robert  11.  Barnes.  Mr.  11.  I.  Newton,  architect : — 

Lambic  .  £316  o  0 

Walker  .  300  10  0 

Dixon  &  Jones .  288  0  0 

B.  Cook .  287  0  0 


the  erection  of  new  villa  residence,  “  Burlingham,” 
•-islehurst.  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham,  architect, 
ities  supplied : — 

l-ossley . £2,230  0  0 

ove  Bros .  2,190  0  0 

olloway  Bros,  (accepted)  .  2,172  0  0 

->we...„' .  2,146  0  0 


For  painting  and  repairs  to  houses  in  Lyndhurst-grove, 
Peckham,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ebbs  : — 

C.  W.  Reading . £225  15  0 

W.  Langridge  &  Sons .  213  6  0 

Puzey  &  Lumley  (accepted) .  20110  0 

For  alterations  at  the  “  Lilliput  Arms,"  Victoria  Dock- 
road,  Canning  Town,  for  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Aston,  archi¬ 
tect,  Forest  Gate : — 

Whyte  . £847  0  0 

Earl  &  Sons .  749  0  0 

Nicholls .  655  0  0 

Buckle,  Stratford  (accepted)  .  650  0  0 

For  the  erection  of  a  cottage  at  Higham  Ferrers,  for 
Mr.  Geo.  Hartwell.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper,  architect: — 

C.  Bayes . £186  0  0 

8.  Abbott  .  185  6  0 

A.  Halford .  175  10  0 

J.  Allen  (accepted) .  161  4  0 


For  new  premises,  Dale  End,  Birmingham,  for  Mr.  S. 
Mason.  Mr.  Oliver  Essex,  architect  :  — 

Wm.  Bloore  . . £4,960  0  0 

J.  Bowen  .  4,763  0  O 

Barnsley  A  Hons  .  4,475  0  0 

Wbitehouso  A  Jones  .  4,379  0  0 

W.  'j*.  Bennett .  4,297  0  0 

W.  Robinson .  4,280  0  0 

T.  Rowbotham  .  3,947  0  0 

J.  Hartley  . 3,897  0  0 

Horsley  Bros,  (accepted)  .  3,838  0  0 

For  alterations,  repairs,  and  new  buildings  at  Cressex 
Farm,  High  Wycombe,  forthe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carington. 
Mr.  J.  Carter  Jonas,  surveyor,  Cambridge: — 

First  Second 

Contract.  Contract. 

C.  H.  Hunt  . £698  0  0  . £92  0  0 

Geo.  Gibson .  663  0  <?  .  110  16  0 

Loosely  .  650  0  0  .  92  17  0 

H.  Harris  .  622  13  0  .  84  10  0 


For  making  new  roads  and  laying  down  pipe  sewers  ot> 
the  Berrymead  Estate,  Acton,  for  the  Berkshire  Estate 
Company  (Limited)  — 

Tailor  . £2.670  15  0 

Nowell  A  Robson .  2,478  0  0 

Neave  A  Son .  2,473  0  0 

Trehearne  .  2,412  0  0 

Wimpey .  2,325  0  0 

Adams . .  2,t91  0  0 

Trueman .  2,220  0  0 

Bell .  2,138  0  0 

Cock  A  Co .  2,103  0  O 

Catloy .  2,'  90  0  0 

Snee .  1,992  18  0 

Nichols  .  1,977  0  0 

HiU  .  1,877  17  0 

Rowland  Brothers  .  I,8s8  o  0 

Pizzey . 1,866  0  0 

8aunder8 .  1,733  0  0 


For  completing  works  according  to  original  specification, 
with  certain  additions,  at  the  St.  James's  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  Marshall-street,  W. 

Scrivener . £1,200  0  0 

Foxley .  1,197  0  0 

Macintosh .  1,070  0  0 

Braid  .  920  0  0 

Knight .  875  0  0 

Beach  (accepted) .  740  0  0 


For  additions  to  dwelling-house,  No.  51,  Keyford, 
Frome,  for  Mr.  Charles  Case.  Mr.  W.  George  Brown, 

architect  : — 

Barnes  A  Son . £1,326  10  0 

T.  Parfltt  &  Son  .  1,046  0  0 

F.  J.  8ewurd  (accepted)  .  960  0  0 

[All  of  Frome.] 

For  new  shop  and  bakehouse,  at  No.  75,  Broadway, 
Frome,  for  Messrs.  J.  A  T.  Bally.  Mr.  W.  George 
Brown,  architect : — 

llodder  A  Hons  . £36)  0  0 

Barnes  A  Son .  343  0  0 

F.  J.  Seward .  310  0  0 

F.  P.  Brown .  312  10  0 

T.  Parfitt  A  Son  (accepted) .  305  0  0 

[All  of  Frome.] 

For  the  erection  of  a  carcase  at  George-street,  Croydon, 
for  Mr.  W.  J.  Bacon.  Mr.  James  Webster,  architect, 
Doughty-street,  Mecklenburgh-square,  W.C.  : — 

Penn,  Eltham  . £720  0  0 

Taylor,  Croydon  .  650  0  0 

Redman,  Brockley  .  476  0  0 

Marriage,  Croydon  (accepted)  .  418  0  0 

For  additions  and  alterations  at  No.  113,  Albion-road, 
for  Mr.  Thos.  Whiting,  under  the  superintendence  o£~ 
Mr.  William  Eve,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 

E.C. : — 

Higgs . £812  0  0 

Harris  A  Wardrop .  673  0  0 

Aldridge  A  Jenvey . 680  0  0 

Salt  .  643  0  0 

Heiser .  621  0  0 

W.  W.  Exton  (accepted)  . .  467  0  O 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  and  stabling  for  34S- 
horses,  at  Alien-street,  Goswell-road,  for  Messrs.  Carter, 
Paterson,  A  Co.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
William  Eve,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. : — 
General  Workt. 

Messrs.  Brass  A  Son,  accepted  on  schedule  of  prices. 
Iron  and  Steel  Work  ( except  Iron  Joint!  and 
small  Castings). 

Moreland  A  Son  (accepted)  . £1,700  0  0 


For  warehouse  at  Westferry-road,  Millwall,  for  Mr. 

J.  T.  Morton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William-. 

Eve,  10,  Union-oourt,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. : — 

Higgs .  3,783  0  0 

Brass  A  Son  .  3,697  0  0 

Shurmur .  3,450  0  0 

Lawrence  .  3,323  0  0 

Downs .  3,093  0  0 

Salt  .  3,091  0  0 

Harris  A  Wardrop  (accepted)  .  3,084  0  0 


For  house,  Chnrch-street,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.. 

W.  A.  Morgan,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William. 

Eve,  Union  court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. . 

Jackson  A  Todd  .  £797  0  0 

Oooddall .  769  0  0 

Shurmur .  749  0  0 

Bryan  .  685  0  0 

Harris  A  Wardrop  .  68  4  0  0 

Aldridge  A  Jenvey .  653  0  0 

Salt  .  648  0  0 

Exton  (accepted) .  628  0  0 


For  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  Mr.  J.  Jones’s- 
gum  paper  factory,  Peckham-grove,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Wh&Uock,  architect.  Church-street, 
Camberwell,  8.E. :  — 

E.  Lawrence  A  Son . £115  0  0 

W.  Smith  .  405  0  0 

Alex.  Mackie  (accepted)  .  343  3  O 
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For  now  schools,  Catherine-street,  City-road,  for  the 
L  nlon  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailev,  architect : — 

'  ”  '  x - 0  0 


J.  Goodman  . 

4V.  Brass  &  Son  . 

Atherton  &  Latta . 

. £14,830 

.  14,801 

.  14,279 

W.  Tongue  . . . 

.  14,167 

W.  Oldrey .  . . 

.  14.128 

C.  Wall  . 

.  14,098 

H.  L.  Holloway  . 

.  13,961 

Wall  Bros.  . . 

.  13,943 

W.  Downs  . 

.  13,893 

W.  Sburmur . 

.  13,996 

II.  Hart  . 

.  13.881 

J.  Holloway  . . 

.  13,850 

4V.  Johnson . 

.  13,774 

Howell  &  3on  . 

.  13,715 

J.  B.  Hunt  . 

.  13,709 

W.  F.  &  J.  Croaker  . 

.  _  .  18,636 

Htimpson  &  Co . 

.  13,563 

Kirk  &  Kandall  . 

.  13,331 

8.  J.Jerrard  . 

.  13,200 

For  the  erection  of  industrial  dwellings  in  Han  bury - 
placc.  Poplar.  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  .Pettiver.  Mr.  T. 
j-awrie,  architect,  14,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  Quan¬ 
tities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Poster  — 

•I .  Outhwaito  &  Son  . £3,611  0  0 

Patman  &  Futheringham  .  3,685  0  0 

W.  H.  W  ilk::,  s .  3.423  0  0 

W.  Harris  .  3.390  0  0 

J.  O  Richardson  .  3,210  0  0 

W.  H.  Holland .  3,018  0  0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  two  shops  and  business 
premises  in  Culver-street,  for  Mr.  E.  Scott,  Colchester, 
.proprietor  finding  all  bricks.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  archi¬ 
tect,  Colchester.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi¬ 
ed  : — 

A.  Glad  well  . . 

E.  Fade  . 

H.  Ambrose  . 

G.  Bowloi  . 

F.  Dupont  . 

A.  Chambers  (accepted)  . 

[All  of  Colchester.] 


,  £1,353  0  0 
.  1,188  0  0 
1,162  IS  0 
.  1,162  0  0 
..  1,016  0  0 
979  0  0 


Accepted  For  building  shop  and  house  over,  adjoining 
the  new  “Rodney’s  Head”  public-house,  for  Mr.  J. 
Wild.  Mr.  J.  Laws,  architect,  Fellows-road,  South 
Hampstead  : — 

A.  G.  Allard,  Pentonville . £795  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Sunday  schools  and 
mission  hall,  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Addiscombe,  Surrey.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  architect. 

Hoare  &  Sons  . £1,400  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


New  Bunk  Offices,  Limehouse,  for  the  London  and 
County  Banking  Company. —Messrs.  Holloway  Bros.,  of 
Victoria  Works,  Queen’s-road,  Battersea,  write:— “In 
the  list  of  tenders  for  the  above  in  your  last  week's  issue, 
the  lowest  tender  is  stated  to  be  by  *  J.  Holloway  ’ ;  it 
should  have  been  our  name.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  de  G.  B.— W.  K.— W.  A.— S.  H.  8.— C.  S.  (you  forget  that 
theatres  are  built  with  special  regard  to  acoustic  effect,  which  is 
interfered  with  by  expanses  of  window  ;  and  as  theatres  are  almost 
entirely  used  for  night  performances,  it  is  uot  worth  while  to  spoil 
tlieir  acoustics  for  the  sake  of  windows.  Ventilation  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  other  ways  ;  we  quite  agree  that  it  is  deplorably  deficient 
in  most,  if  not  all.  Loudon  theatres).— Z.  X.  (it  depends  entirely  on 
the  provisions  of  the  local  by-laws).— Short  Lengths  (we  know  of 
no  oue  who  makes  such  pipes  ;  probably  you  could  easily  get  them 
made  to  order).— H.  H.  J:  Co.— C.  J.  F. — A.  G. — W.  W.  E. — H.  H.  B. 
— T.  G.  (we  cannot  enter  into  n  discussion  on  the  subject).— W.  B.— 
C.  B,— 0.  M.  W.  8.  (received) — "  Iguoraus  "  (we  should  say  it 
would  be  a  very  disingenuous  proceeding  in  the  case  of  competition 
tendering). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Jtc.,  must  be  accompanied 
d  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 


tion. 


1  giving 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  40,  Great  Preseott- 
•street,  Whitechapel.  Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  &  Son, 
■architects : — 

Longmire  A  Burge . £883  0  0 

Sargent  .  815  0  0 

Little  . 740  0  0 

Eaton  .  719  0  0 

Langtnead  A  Way  .  685  0  0 

Elton,  Kingslaud .  660  0  0 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  or 
addresses. 

Not  a. — The  responsibility  of  signed  article! 
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<).  Crasko  . 

B.  E.  Nightingale . 

W.  8hurmur  . 


2,696  0 
2,544  0 
2,467  0 
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•2,448  0 
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over  yard. 
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Holloway  Bros.  ...  1,047  0  0  281  0  0 
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mill-road,  Croydon : — 

W.  Buckle,  Stratford  . £200  0  0 
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London  Gardens  and  Playgrounds. 


there  is  one  move¬ 
ment,  more  than 
mother,  that  has 
nade  its  mark  upon 
latter-day  London, 
t  is  that  most  excel- 
ent  and  practical 
ohilanthropy,  which 
las  resulted  in  oh- 
-aining  and  layin 
out  open  spaces  for 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  five  million 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  Though  that 
movement  has  been  carried  out  in  the  most 
•quiet  and  unostentatious  manner,  it  has  become 
patent  even  to  those  persons  who  usually  go 
about  with  their  eyes  shut,  but  who  can 
scarcely  fail  to  notice  that  London  at  this  day 
possesses  far  more  air,  light,  flowers,  and  trees 
than  was  the  case  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  We 
cannot  all  be  possessors  of  land  under  the 


present  dispensation,  wherein  each  man  may 
sit  under  his  own  fig-tree  ;  but  we  may  all, 
down  to  the  very  poorest  and  smallest  amongst 
us,  be  sharers,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  in 
God’s  fresh  air  and  sunshine  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  to  enable  the  people  to  enjoy  these 
at  their  own  doors,  is  one  of  the  highest  forms 
of  Christianity. 

If  we  take  an  aggregate  of  London’s  open 
spaces,  its  parks,  its  gardens,  and  its  squares, 
excluding,  of  course,  everything  to  which  the 
public  has  not  free  access,  we  shall  find  that 
this  aggregate  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  gratifying, 
and  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  city  in  the  world  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  is  better  off  in  this  respect ;  and,  although 
it  is  true  that  there  are  plenty  of  plague-spots 
to  be  rooted  out,  their  evil  influence  is  greatly 
neutralised  by  tbe  near  neighbourhood  of 
verdure  and  flowers.  Putting  aside  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  actual  sanitation,  few  will  deny  the 
moral  effect  produced  by  the  possession  of 
a  garden  ;  for  even  Bill  Sykes  would  scarcely 
choose  such  a  locality  for  hatching  his  bur¬ 
glarious  schemes.  Probably  but  few  people 
have  any  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  London 
iopen  spaces,  and  it  may  be  worth  while, 

!  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  rbsuml  of  them, 
including  those  which,  though  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  are  yet  within  the  compass 
of  a  walk  or  a  short  railway  journey.  At  the 
(same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
advantages  of  a  thousand  acres  of  the  prettiest 
(park,  which  it  takes  half  an  hour  or  so  to 
reach,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  plot 
of  garden  five  minutes  away,  where  the  weary 
mother  may  rest  a  while  from  her  household 
troubles,  and  the  children  exchange  the  heated 


air  of  the  courts  and  alleys  for  something 
cooler  and  purer. 

The  London  open  spaces  may  be  thus 
divided  : — 

A.  Public  parks  in  and  around  London. 

B.  Commons,  greens,  and  squares. 

C.  Cemeteries. 

D.  Churchyards  and  disused  burial-grounds. 
Under  the  first  two  headings  we  find  that 

there  are  over  15,000  acres,  the  principal  items 
of  which  arc  as  follows  : — 


Parks.  Acres. 

W.  Hyde  Park .  390 

Kensington  Gardens .  310 

N.W.  Regent’s  Park  and  Primrose  Hill  ...  400 

N.  Finsbury  Park  .  115 

S.E.  Dulwich  Park .  72 

Southwark  Park .  63 

Greenwich  Park .  174 

Kennington  Park  .  12 

E.  Wanstead  Park .  182 

West  Ham  Park  .  80 

Victoria  Park .  300 

S.W.  St.  James’s  Park  .  83 

Groon  Park .  71 

Battersea  Park  .  250 

Kow  Gardens .  270 

Richmond  Park .  2,255 

Bushoy  Park  .  1,100 

Total  6,127 


The  commons,  most  of  which  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or 
the  Corporation,  are  even  more  extensive,  the 


largest  acreage  being  found  at 

Acres. 

E.  Epping  Forest  .  5,348 

Well-street  Common  .  30 

London  Fields  .  27 

Clapton  Common  and  Mill  Fields  ...  66 

Hackney  Downs .  50 

W.  Wormwood  Scrubs  .  190 

Shepherd’s  Bush  and  Brook  Green  .  14 

Ealing  Common  .  — 

N.W.  Hampstead  Heath  .  240 

Stoke  Newington  Common .  5 

Hadley  Common  .  250 

S.W.  Tooting  Beck  and  Eelbrook  Common  225 

Clapham  Common .  220 

Wandsworth  Common .  160 

Wimbledon  aud  Putney  Commons ..  1,000 

Barnes  Common  .  100 

Sheen  and  Ham  Commons .  — 

S.E.  Blackheath .  267 

Bostall  Heath .  55 

Plumstead  Common .  110 

Croydon  and  Caterham  Commons...  347 

Peckham  Rye .  64 


Total  8,748 

making,  with  the  parks,  over  15,000  acres. 

Next  in  size  come  the  greens,  recreation 
grounds,  and  the  gardens  of  tho$e  squares 
which,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground 
Association,  have  been  thrown  open  to  out¬ 
siders,  and  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
some  100  acres  or  so.  The  value  of  these, 
however,  must  not  be  gauged  by  their  in¬ 


dividual  size,  but  by  their  being  dotted  here 
and  there  around  and  throughout  the  metro¬ 
polis.  The  chief  of  these  are  (S.W.)  Parson’s 
Green,  Hampton  Court,  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
Ebury-square  ;  (N.),  Canonbury-square,  and 
Islington-green  ;  (W.),  Paddington-green, 

Leicester-square,  the  Embankment-gardens 
(13  acres) ;  (S.E.),  Camberwell  and  Goose 
Greens,  Sydenham  Recreation  Ground  (17 
acres)  ;  (E.),  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  Poplar 
Recreation  Ground,  Brewers’-gardens,  Silver- 
street  playground,  Long-lane,  Smithfield,  &c. 

The  cemeteries,  although  undoubtedly  coming 
under  the  head  of  open  spaces,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  extent,  can  scarcely  be  included 
as  places  for  popular  recreation,  partly  from 
the  nature  of  their  contents  and  associations, 
and  partly  because  they  are  more  or  less  private 
property,  to  which  the  public  is  admitted  by 
courtesy.  Nevertheless,  as  areas  upon  which 
the  profane  builder  cannot  intrude,  the  ceme¬ 
teries  are  most  valuable  as  adding  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  to  the  breathing  capacity  of 
London.  The  principal  of  these  are  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Highgate,  Kensal-green,  Abney  Park, 
Camberwell,  Hanwell,  Brompton,  Nunhead, 
Norwood,  Southgate,  and  Finchley,  that  of 
Woking  being  too  far  to  take  into  account  as 
a  London  open  space.  It  cannot  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  metropolis  is  deficient  in 
popular  areas,  though  it  is  true  that  these  are 
not  always  to  be  found  where  most  wanted. 
Here  it  is  that  Lord  Brabazon’s  excellent 
society  has  done,  and  is  doing,  such  admirable 
work,  and  more  especially  in  ferreting  out  the 
numerous  little  burial-grounds  and  City  church¬ 
yards,  and  transforming  them  from  dark, 
dismal  caverns  into  light  and  airy  gardens, 
made  gay  with  flowers  and  turf.  A  table  com¬ 
piled  by  Miss  Gladstone,  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  shows  that  there 
exist*  or  have  existed,  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  no  less  than  404  burial-grounds,  of  which 
forty-two  are  open  to  the  public  during  the 
day-time,  being  laid  out  as  gardens  or  other¬ 
wise  improved.  The  remainder  are  thus 
accounted  for :  (1)  27  are  disused  burial- 
grounds  that  have  been  turned  into  private 
gardens,  store-yards  for  builders’  materials,  &e., 
or  have  been  asphalted  and  taken  for  the  play¬ 
grounds  of  special  schools  ;  (2)  97  have  been 
demolished  for  the  widening  of  roads  and 
pavements,  and  the  making  of  new  streets,  or 
else  have  been  occupied  by  public  buildings 
and  railway  lines  ;  (3)  five  have  been  offered  as 
building  sites,  but  have  not  yet  been  built 
upon  ;  while  (4)  210  are  closed  to  the 
public,  though,  of  course,  not  now  used  for 
burial. 

Under  the  category  (B)  of  burial-grounds 
occupied  by  buildings,  a  good  many  are  now 
covered  over  with  railway  stations  or  dock 
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premises,  to  which  no  objections  could  be 
raised  on  sanitary  grounds,  or  else  with  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  Law  Courts,  the 
National  Gallery,  &c.;  but  it  rather  “gives 
us  pause,”  when  we  find  how  many  dwelling- 
houses,  and  those  generally  in  the  most 
crowded  neighbourhood,  have  been  erected  on 
the  sites  of  graveyards.  In  E.C.  district,  for 
instance,  three  separate  portions  of  Queen 
Victoria-street  are  built  upon  the  burial- 
grounds  of  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  St.  Nicholas 
Olave,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  As  the 
greater  part  of  this  street  is  used  as  shops  and 
warehouses,  and  not  for  purely  residential 
purposes,  this  does  not  so  much  matter  ;  but 
other  portions  of  the  district  are  not  so 
fortunate.  The  Plague-pit  in  Cripplegate,  the 
Friends’  burial-ground  in  Bunhill-row,  the 
Pest  fields  of  Hand-alley  and  Old-street,  are 
all  covered  with  artisans’  dwellings,  and  the 
same  occurs  frequently  in  E.  district,  where 
the  Shoreditch  burial-ground  is  occupied  by 
almshouses,  and  the  one  in  the  Whitechapel- 
road  by  the  workhouse.  These  conditions,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  cannot  now  be  altered,  and 
we  would  therefore  turn  with  the  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  cases  in  which  Lord 
Brabazon  and  his  associates  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  letting  in  light  and  fresh  air  to  some 
of  the  dreariest  spots  in  London.  The 
Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  or  rather,  half  of  its 
site,  was  leased  to  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground  Associa¬ 
tion,  by  the  Surrey  magistrates,  from  January 
1st,  1S84,  and  laid  out  as  a  children’s  play¬ 
ground  at  a  cost  of  356Z.,  and  an  annual  main¬ 
tenance  of  85 1.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  over 
2,000  little  ones  daily  amuse  themselves  on 
this  spot,  which  was  formerly  a  frowsy  prison, 
in  which  the  prevailing  sounds  were  the 
oaths  and  the  sighs  of  the  inhabitants.  Amongst 
the  more  prominent  works  of  Lord  Brabazon’s 
Association,  either  finished  or  in  progress,  are 
the  opening  of  the  following  churchyards, 
squares, and  burial-grounds  : — The  churchyards 
of  Christ  Church  (Battersea),  West  Hackney, 
St.  Bartholomew’s  (Bethnal-green),  St.  Philip’s 
(Avondale-street,  S.E.),  St.  Clement  Danes, 
St.  Martin’s  Vintry,  &c.,  Canonbury-square, 
Ebury-square,  Carlton-square  (Mile-end),  Red 
Lion -square,  Trafalgar  -  square  (Mile  -  end), 
Northampton  and  Wilmington-squares  (Clerk- 

enwell),Hoxton-square,Soho-square,Walcotand 

St.  Mary’s  squares,  S.E.,  Trinity-square,  E.C. ; 
of  burial  -  grounds,  Paddington  -  street,  St. 
Dunstan’s  (Stepney),  St.  Anne’s  (Limehouse), 
All  Saints  (Poplar),  St.  Luke’s  (Chelsea),  Holy 
Trinity  (Gray’s  Inn-road),  St.  James  (Hamp- 
stead-road),  St.  Peter  (Newington),  St.  James 
(Bermondsey),  St.  Mary-le-Strand  (Drury- 
lane),  St.  Mary’s  (Lewisham),  East  London 
Cemetery,  &c.  The  cost  of  these  gardens, 
already  incurred  and  for  which  estimates  have 
been  obtained,  is  considerably  over  12,000^. 
Amongst  some  of  the  more  ambitious  under¬ 
takings  set  on  foot  by  the  Association  and 
looming  in  the  distance,  are  the  formation  of 
a  boulevard  on  the  Main  Drainage  Embank¬ 
ment  at  Stratford,  and  the  obtaining  as  a 
public  garden  and  park  of  the  Ravenscourt 
Estate  close  to  Hammersmith.  Few  people 
have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  difficulties 
that  attend  the  throwing  open  of  even  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant  burial-ground, 
of  the  existence  of  which  probably  not  one 
person  in  half  a  million  is  aware.  The  finding 
out  of  the  responsible  trustees  or  owners,  the 
investigation  of  the  titles,  the  vested  interests 
and  complicated  claims  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  centuries, — and,  when  all  these 
are  disposed  of,  the  actual  expenses  (often  very 
considerable)  which  attend  the  transforma¬ 
tions, — are  matters  that  demand  the  most 
extreme  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  those  that  have  so  willingly  undertaken 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  last  item,  at 
all  events,  that  of  the  money  required  for  this 
good  work,  will  never  be  allowed  to  languish 
until  every  churchyard  and  burial-ground  in 
London  is  made  into  an  oasis  of  light  and 
brightness. _ 

The  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  will  meet  this  year 
at  Aberdeen. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CHARTER  FOR 
THE  INSTITUTE. 

HE  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  have  taken  the 
important  step  of  asking  for  the 
sanction  of  the  general  body  of 
members  to  an  application  to  the  Crown  for  a 
new  charter,  the  suggested  form  of  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  members,  accompanied  by 
a  circular  letter  from  the  secretaries  drawing 
attention  to  and  defining  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  them  to  take  this  step. 

The  reasons  for  taking  this  step  are  thus 
set  forth  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
secretaries’  circular : — 

“It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  existing  Charter 
is  insufficient  to  satisfy  or  even  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  time,  and  this  feeling  has 
found  expression  on  several  occasions,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  Associates,  many  of  whom, 
even  from  an  early  period  of  the  Institute’s  exist¬ 
ence,  have  complained  of  the  restricted  nature  of 
their  rights  ;  while  the  desire  of  the  non -metro¬ 
politan  members  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  London  colleagues  in  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  voting  powers  has  been  often  evinced. 
These  and  other  important  matters  were  discussed 
by  the  Special  Committee  appointed  in  1875  to 
report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  best  mode  of  increasing  its  efficiency.  That 
committee,  in  a  well-considered  report,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  status  of  Fellows  should  bo  raised, 
and  that  additional  privileges  should  be  given  to  the 
class  of  Associates,— that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  at  general  meetings,  and  to  be  represented  on 
the  Council ;  also  that  in  the  election  of  the  Council 
non-metropolitan  members  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  by  proxy.  The  committee  made  it  clear  that 
the  existing  Charter  interfered  with  all  such  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  that,  were  the  Institute  to  adopt 
them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  for  a  new 
Charter.” 

The  matter  was  carried  no  further  at  that 
time  ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
further  stimulated  by  a  memorial  in  1882  from 
the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  praying 
“  that  means  might  be  devised  whereby  the 
voice  of  non-present  members  might  be  heard 
at  the  general  meetings  in  the  annual  election 
of  officers,  and  in  other  matters  of  importance 
to  the  profession  ”  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was 
supplemented  last  year  by  a  memorial  from 
450  associate  members,  praying  that  the  right 
of  voting  might  be  given  to  members  of  their 
class,  and  suggesting  that  the  votes  of  non¬ 
metropolitan  associates  should,  be  recorded  by 
means  of  voting  papers  transmissible  by  post. 

Of  these  two  demands,  the  existence  of 
which  has  mainly  given  rise  to  the  feeling  of 
the  necessity  for  a  new  charter,  the  demand 
for  a  vote  by  country  members  who  cannot 
attend  the  meetings  seems  to  us  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  the  one  on  which  there 
can  be  the  least  difference  of  opinion  ;  if, 
indeed,  there  can  be  any.  The  country 
members  pay  the  same  subscription  as  the 
town  members,  yet  the  part  they  can  take  in 
the  actual  affairs  of  the  Institute  is  in  most 
cases  absolutely  nil.  Even  on  important 
occasions,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  an 
architect  in  the  provinces,  however  practically 
he  may  feel  interested  in  the  matter  to  be 
discussed,  to  leave  his  business  and  come  up 
to  town  for  the  purpose  of  voting  or  (if  he  finds 
opportunity)  speaking  on  the  subject ;  and, 
if  he  does,  he  may  very  possibly  find 
that  the  final  consideration  of  the  subject 
is  adjourned  to  another  evening,  and  that,  even 
if  he  gets  in  his  speech,  he  cannot  give  his  vote 
without  the  expense  of  another  journey  up  to 
town.  So  far  from  wondering  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute  does  not  count  a  larger  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  among  the  provincial  architects,  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  long-suffering 
of  so  many  of  the  provincial  members  in  year 
after  year  subscribing  to  a  body  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  which  they  are  imable  to  have  a  voice, 
and  which  remains  practically  a  metropolitan 
institution.  The  Council  have  frequently 
spoken  of  their  desire  that  the  Institute  should 
represent  the  whole  country,  but  it  is  not  until 
now  that  they  have  seriously  proposed  the  step 
which  is  the  necessary  preliminary  towards 
rendering  it  so  representative,  that  of  enabling 
provincial  members  to  give  a.  vote  in  their 
absence.  The  precise  method  in  which  this 
reform  is  to  be  carried  out  is  not  indeed 


specified  in  the  proposed  charter,  but  a  clause 
is  inserted  to  the  effect  that,  “  subject  to  the  i 
provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  By-laws  shall  | 
define  and  regulate  the  mode,  time,  and  place  a 
of  summoning  and  adjourning  General  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Institute,  and  shall  prescribe  « 
the  mode  of  voting  at  such  general  meetings, 
whether  in  person,  or  by  proxy  or  ballot,  | 
or  by  voting-papers  or  otherwise.”  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  insertion  of  this  clause  in  the 
proposed  new  Charter  at  all  events  means 
business,  and  that,  if  the  new  Charter  be 
granted,  this  provision  will  be  promptly  acted!  i 
upon. 

The  matter  of  allowing  votes  to  the  Assa-  ti 
ciates  is  one  on  which  there  may  be  more  f 
reason  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  Asso¬ 
ciates  are,  numerically,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  members,  and  include  among 
their  members  many  men  of  high  character 
and  ability,  to  whom  no  one  would  grudge  the 
right  of  voting,  and  who  will,  in  process  of 
time,  join  the  ranks  of  the  Fellows.  But  this 
division  of  the  members  also  includes  some 
who  have  hardly  any  claim  to  take  an  active 
part  in  regulating  the  concerns  of  the  Institute. 
Some  of  the  Associates  are  in  fact,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  of  the  opinion  that  they 
would  prefer  to  renounce  the  right  of 
voting  themselves  rather  than  see  it  con¬ 
ferred  without  reservation  on  the  whole  class 
of  Associates.  The  proposition  in  the  new 
Charter  seems  intended  to  fence  this  new 
voting  power  to  some  extent.  It  proposes 
that  Associates  and  Honorary  Associates  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  all  general  meetings, 
except  in  votes  for  the  election  of  Fellows,  or 
the  “making,  altering,  revising,  suspending, 
or  rescinding  of  a  by-law.”  With  this  limita¬ 
tion  we  think  those  who  object  to  the  extension 
of  the  vote  to  Associates  should  be  content ; 
and  we  think  the  leading  Associates  should  also  l 
accept  it.  Without  such  a  limitation  it  would  i 
be  possible  for  an  assistant  in  an  office  to  sit  in  ; 
judgment  on  his  principal’s  election  as  Fellow, 
and  for  by-laws  to.be  supported  or  opposed  by 
those  who  are  not  in  such  a  position  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  ought  to  entitle  them  to  interfere  in 
and  influence  important  regulations  in  relation 
to  professional  practice. 

The  proposed  Charter,  which  has  been 
printed  for  circulation  among  members,  inter¬ 
leaved  with  the  existing  one,  commences  by  a 
long  paragraph  reciting,  under  the  cover  of 
a  “'Whereas,”  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  and  the  main  conditions  of  the  existing 
Charter,  so  that  a  continuity  of  history  is  pre¬ 
served  between  the  new  document  and  the  old. 

In  addition  to  the  two  provisions  to  which  we 
have  referred,  which  constitute  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  radical  innovations,  the  new 
Charter  contemplates  the  formal  division  of 
members  into  five  branches,  viz., — Fellows, 
Honorary  Fellows,  Associates,  Honorary  Asso¬ 
ciates,  and  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  classes  which  at  present  exist,  but  are  not 
recognised  in  the  Charter,  which  contemplated 
only  three  classes,—  Fellows,  Associates,  and 
Honorary  Fellows.  It  is  proposed  that  by  the 
new  Charter  Fellows  must  not  only  have  been 
seven  years  in  practice  on  their  own  account, 
but  that  they  shall  have  reached  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  after  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  proposed  Charter  they 
“  shall  have  passed  such  examination  or  exami¬ 
nations  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  required, 
the  examination  test  to  be  dispensed  with 
under  exceptional  circumstances.”  The  exami¬ 
nation  qualification  for  Associate  members  is 
also,  of  course,  formally  incorporated  iu  the 
new  Charter.  It  is  proposed  to  take  powers 
also  for  granting  a  diploma  to  the  Fellows 
under  certain  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by 
By-Laws,  and  also  that  every  Fellow  and 
Associate  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the 
Council  a  certificate  of  membership. 

The  value  of  such  diplomas  and  certificates  i 
will,  of  course,  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  » 
extent  to  which  the  Institute  is  supported  by 
the  whole  profession,  provincial  as  well  as 
metropolitan.  We  have  not  thought  it  neces-  • 
sary,  or  even  in  every  way  desirable,  to  print  the  > 
proposed  form  of  Charter  word  for  word  while  s 
it  is  still  sub  judice.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  all  1 
the  members,  and  it  is  they  alone  who  have  : 
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power  to  deal  with  it.  When  its  form  is 
■finally  settled  and  adopted  in  detail  and  the 
new  Charter  granted  (as  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it  will  be),  then  will  be  the  time  to 
bring  its  finally-settled  provisions  prominently 
and  fully  before  the  notice  of  “  externs.”  But 
in  the  mean  time  we  may  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  an  important  step  is  being  taken 
to  bring  the  powers  of  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  up  to  a  level  with  the  work  which  it  aspires 
to  accomplish,  and  to  render  the  fact  of  member¬ 
ship  a  test  of  proficiency,  as  well  as  to  place 
the  advantages  of  membership  more  equally 
within  reach  of  provincial  as  well  as  of  metro¬ 
politan  members.  We  hope  its  hands  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  many  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof,  reminding  them 
that  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Institute 
they  are  strengthening  their  own,  as  far  as  the 
relations  of  the  profession  with  the  public  are 
concerned. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

HE  death  of  Thomas  Leverton 
RIG  Donaldson,  which  took  place  on 

1*3  wE  the  *st  this  month,  at  his 
lEgS&SSril  residence,  21,  Upper  Bedford- 
place,  after  a  short  illness,  involves  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  loss  of  an  old  and 
much-respected  member  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  this  country.  For  Professor 
Donaldson  in  England,  like  his  late  friend 
Lesueur  in  France,  was  the  last  representa¬ 
tive  in  his  country  of  a  race  of  architects 
who  may  be  termed  the  “  old  gods,”  a  race 
which  represented  architectural  sympathies 
and  an  architectural  culture  widely  differing 
from  that  of  the  present  generation,  and,  in 
some  respects,  much  broader,  deeper,  and  more 
complete.  They  were  a  race  whose  thoughts 
were  mainly  directed  not  to  the  carrying-out 
of  numerous  buildings  and  the  winning  of 
numerous  competitions,  but  to  the  study  of 
architecture  as  a  subject  of  intellectual  interest 
from  the  highest  point  of  view.  They  were 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  works  of  classic 
antiquity  as  few  are  familiar  with  them  now. 
The  scientific  and  artistic  restoration,  on 
paper,  of  a  Greek  temple,  was  with 
them  an  object  worth  the  expenditure 
of  their  best  thought  and  energy.  They 
regarded  architecture  as  a  grand  whole  ;  an 
art  governed  by  the  most  refined  {esthetic 
rules,  yet  based  on  practical  and  constructive 
conditions  to  be  always  kept  rigorously  in 
view.  They  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
modern  escapades  of  Goths  and  Queen- Anneists, 
— those  of  them  who  lived  to  see  these 
escapades, — and  viewed  them  with  little 
respect,  as  persons  who  looked  down  upon 
such  vagaries  from  the  higher  standpoint  of 
more  strictly  cultivated  taste  and  more  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge.  “  It  may  be  tolerable,” 
says  Donaldson  in  his  book  of  “Architectural 
Maxims  and  Theorems,” — “  it  may  be  tolerable 
to  omit  a  usual  member  of  architecture,  but  it 
is  insufferable  to  put  it  in  the  wrong  place.” 
What  a  sweeping  censure  would  this  “  maxim  ” 
be  on  many  of  the  new  London  houses,  or  the 
competition  designs  of  Queen  Anne  tendency, 
where  details  swept  from  all  quarters  of 
decayed  Classic  art  are  put  together,  all  “  in 
the  wrong  place,”  and  the  more  so  (apparently) 
the  better,  in  the  minds  of  the  designers, 
who  think  to  arrive  at  higher  art  by  a 
neglect  of  all  the  logic  of  art,  by  producing 
works  “  wild  without  rule  or  art,”  as  Milton 
says  of  the  vegetation  of  Eden.  If  there  were 
not  in  modern  practical  architecture  a  sufficient 
field  for  the  development  of  a  truly  Classic  and 
balanced  architecture,  this  could  at  any  rate 
be  indulged  in  theoretic  Classic  designs  ;  and 
Donaldson,  who  in  early  youth  passed  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  French  sieves  at  Rome,  had 
fully  imbibed  that  peculiarly  French  taste  for 
the  working  out  of  grand  schemes  of  Classic 
restoration  and  Classic  compilation.  As  late 
as  1876  he  published  one  of  those  early  studies, 
which  had  been  talked  over  when  he  was  living 
at  Rome  with  the  earnest  band  of  French 
students,  of  whom  Lesueur  was  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  at  the  date  of  this  publication.  This 
was  the  grand  scheme  for  a  “  Temple  a  la 
Victoire,”  with  all  the  edifices  necessary  for 


the  celebration  of  the  ancient  games  of  Greece, 
designed  for  a  site  adjoining  Mount  Ithome’ 
and  forming  a  “monumental”  design  in  the 
French  sense  of  the  word.  This  essentially 
French  architectural  study  was  in  fact  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  and  the  literary  matter  written 
in  French,  which  was  to  Donaldson  another 
mother  tongue.  We  commented  on  the  work 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

But  though  Donaldson’s  executed  works  in 
architecture  were  few  and  unimportant,  and 
though  he  thus  delighted  in  indulging  a 
Classic  fancy  in  ideal  designs,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  mere  {esthetic  architect.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  of  his  special  claims  to  respect  lay 
in  the  complete  and  all-round  nature  of  his 
professional  knowledge,  and  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  which  he  took  of  the  art  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  studies  and  attainments  of 
the  architect.  And  it  was  this  comprehensive¬ 
ness  which  gave  him  such  weight  and  value  as 
an  architectural  teacher  :  for  it  was  in  this 
capacity  rather  than  in  any  other  that  he  helped 
on  contemporary  architecture.  He  was  on  every 
possible  occasion  the  eloquent  advocate  both 
of  a  high  standard  of  professional  knowledge, 
and  also  a  high  standard  of  general  culture  for 
the  architect.  In  his  opening  address,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  architecture 
at  University  College  (at  which  he  was  for  a 
great  many  years  Professor  of  Construction 
and  Architecture),  he  distinctly  laid  down 
the  principle  that  architecture  and  engineering 
were  essentially  connected — were  portions  of 
the  same  profession  ;  and  his  lectures  and 
published  essays  generally  bore  out  this  view. 
His  lectures  at  University  College  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  number  of  admirable  diagrams  and 
views,  which  subsequently,  through  his  good 
nature  and  liberality,  became  a  kind  of  common 
property  for  lecturers,  and  were  borrowed  and 
used  over  and  over  again.  The  versatility  of 
his  knowledge  and  interest  on  professional 
matters  may  be  somewhat  gauged  by  running 
over  the  list  of  his  contributions  to  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  to 
other  periodicals,  as  given  in  the  Library  Cata¬ 
logue.  From  a  very  long  list  we  may  extract, 
as  indications  of  the  variety  of  his  range, 
“Examples  of  Doorways  in  Greece  and 
Italy  ”  (a  separate  illustrated  work  published 
in  1833)  :  “Substance  of  an  opinion  delivered 
at  a  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster”; 

“  Composition  in  Architecture  ”  ;  “  Geological 
Phenomena  connected  with  the  Origin  and 
Sources  of  Porphyry,  Sienite,  Serpentine,  and 
other  Rare  Marbles  used  in  Architectural 
Embellishment  ”  ;  “  Observations  on  the 

Different  Styles  of  Pelasgic  Construction  ”  ; 
“ Lime, Mortar,  Stucco,  and  Cement”  (Ency- 
clop{edia  Metropolitana)  ;  “  Manufacture  of 
Glass,  and  its  Adaptation  to  Architectural 
Purposes  ”  ;  “  Polychromatic  Embellishments 
in  Greek  Architecture  ” ;  “  Remarks  on  a 
certain  class  of  Gallo-Byzantine  Churches  in 
and  near  Perigueux,”  &c.  These  form  a  very 
small  part  of  the  catalogue  of  subjects  treated 
by  him.  Among  larger  works  were  the  sup¬ 
plementary  volume  to  Stuart  &  Revett’s 
“  Athens,”  in  which  Cockerell  and  Kinnaird 
also  took  part ;  a  volume  of  great  interest  on 
“Architectura  Numismatica,”  or  architectural 
medals  of  Classic  antiquity ;  the  “  Hand¬ 
book  of  Specifications  ”  ;  the  “  Maxims  and 
Theorems  ”  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  mere 
titles  of  these  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  mental  activity  which  he  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  of  his  life’s  study. 

Donaldson  was  born  in  the  year  1795,  and 
died  therefore  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety. 
He  was  more  actively  concerned  than  almost 
anyone  else  in  the  founding  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  of  which  he  was  a  Life  Member, 
of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  1864,  and 
from  which  he  received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
in  1851,  at  the  hauds  of  the  then  President, 
Earl  de  Grey.  He  was  an  Honorary  Member  of 
Council  of  the  Institute,  and  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  Institut  de  France.  He  was  for  some  time 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence 
at  the  Institute,  and  his  fluent  command  of  j 
French  not  only  fitted  him  very  well  for  this 
post,  but  also  rendered  him  a  very  valuable 
personal  representative  of  the  English  pro¬ 
fession  abroad  ;  and  as  he  was  well  known  and 


respected  among  the  architects  of  several 
European  capitals,  probably  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  has  never  been  so  well,  or 
so  much,  represented  at  foreign  gatherings  as 
during  his  hon.  secretaryship. 

A  portrait  published  in  the  Builder  for 
July  24,  1869,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Donaldson’s  personal  appearance.  He 
was  an  excellent  speaker  (an  accomplishment 
not  more  common  in  the  architectural  profes¬ 
sion  than  in  most  others),  and  very  keen  and 
trenchant  in  debate,  possessing  a  good  deal  of 
that  warmth  of  temper  which  often  acts  as  a 
spur  to  eloquence,  and  which  some  junior 
members,  who  thought  that,  as  Johnson  said  of 
Richardson,  they  “  could  make  him  rear,” 
were  rather  disposed  to  seek  opportunities  of 
exciting,  by  way  of  putting  animation  into  the 
debates  at  the  Institute.  They  were  seldom 
disappointed,  at  all  events  ;  but  there  was,  if 
our  memory  serve  us,  a  good  deal  more  anima¬ 
tion,  Consule  P/anco ,  in  the  discussions  in  that 
room  at  9,  Conduit-street,  than  there  usually 
is  now  We  want  another  Donaldson. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have 
gleaned  the  following  particulars  : — 

Thomas  Leverton  Donaldson  was  born  Oc¬ 
tober  19,  1795,  at  Bloomsbury-square,  London, 
his  father  being  an  architect  and  district  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  heir  of  entail  of  Williamshaw,  in 
Argyllshire,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Mac¬ 
donalds  of  the  Isles.  He  received  a  classical 
education  at  King  Edward  YI.’s  Grammar 
School  at  St.  Alban’s,  of  which  Dr.  Bowen 
was  the  head-master.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  a  leading  merchant 
there.  An  expedition  being  then  in  course  of 
fitting  out  to  attack  the  F rench  in  the  Mauritius, 
under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  Butler,  in  charge 
of  the  87th  Regiment,  he  joined  as  a  volunteer, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  forlorn  hope  ;  but  the 
French  capitulated,  and  bloodshed  was  averted. 
Disappointed  in  obtaining  a  commission  in  the 
regiment  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  his  architectural  studies  with  his 
father,  and,  after  studying  in  the  Antique 
School  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1S17  he  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Medal.  From  the  spring 
of  1818  to  the  autumn  of  1819,  he  studied  and 
measured  the  principal  buildings  at  Florence, 
Siena,  Camaldoli,  Laverna,  Yallambrosa,  Assissi, 
and  Naples.  After  visiting  the  principal  monu¬ 
mental  cities  of  Greece, — measuring,  sketching, 
and  taking  notes, — he  proceeded  to  Teos  and 
Ephesus,  whence  he,  with  the  view  of  fixing  the 
sites  of  the  most  important  edifices  of  those 
cities,  returned  to  Athens.  After  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  measurements  of  the  Athenian  monu¬ 
ments,  he  proceeded  to  study  the  Temple  of 
iEgina,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  Morea, 
where  lie  examined  numerous  places  of  interest, 
and  his  researches  at  Basste  were  afterwards 
published  in  Stuart’s  “Athens.”  He  also  joined 
in  editing  a  folio  work  on  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii. 
One  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  foreign 
study  was  his  designing  a  Temple  of  Victory 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  Canova, 
then  President  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
Rome  ;  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
that  body,  his  diploma  bearing  the  signature 
of  Canova,  as  Prince  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  date  April  13,  1822.  After  an  absence 
of  some  five  years,  occupied  in  foreign  travel, 
Mr.  Donaldson  assumed  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  London,  and  his  first  work  was  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  South  Kensington, 
he  being  the  successful  competitor.  Amongst 
others  of  his  works  may  be  instanced  the  town 
mansion  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  in  Piccadilly  (now 
the  Junior  Athenmum  Club)  ;  mansion  for  Mr. 
H.  Hippisley,  at  Lambourn,  Berks  ;  re-fronting 
Sir  John  Hippisley’s  house,  near  Exeter  ;  the 
erection  of  various  other  houses  ;  Univeisity 
Hall,  Gordon-square  ;  Library  and  Laboratory 
at  University  College,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  dome  for  the  Flaxman  memorials  ;  Gordon- 
street  Church  ;  Scotch  Church,  Woolwich  ; 
restoration  of  Lambourn  Church  ;  restoration 
of  Wareham  Church  ;  the  new  Scottish  Cor¬ 
poration  Hall  and  buildings  in  Crane-court, 
Fleet-street ;  besides  very  many  other  works 
of  more  or  less  pretension.  In  addition 
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to  Mr.  Donaldson’s  strictly  architectural 
pursuits,  he  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  sanitary  questions  of  his  day,  and  was  a 
member  of  a  metropolitan  Commission  of 
Sewers  which  preceded  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  He  was  also  District 
Surveyor  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  in  South  Kensington.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  professorship  at  University  College  a 
gold  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour  by  Ms 
professional  brethren,  and  presented  to  him, 
while  two  silver  medals  (the  “  Donaldson 
medals  ”)  were  founded,  and  are  awarded 
annually  to  the  most  successful  students  of 
University  College.  On  giving  up  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  and  ceasing 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  body  a  gold  badge  and  chain  to 
be  worn  as  a  symbol  of  office  by  all  succeeding 
presidents.  The  late  Mr.  John  Whichcord 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  first  President  of 
the  Institute  to  wear  this  chain. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  at 
Brompton  Cemetery,  and  was  very  largely 
attended  by  personal  and  professional  friends, 
among  whom  may  be  named,  besides  the 
members  of  the  family,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  Professor 
Kerr,  Mr.  William  H.  White,  Sir  Charles 
Hutton  Gregory,  and  very  many  others.  The 
Institute  sent  a  large  wreath  of  beautiful 
flowers  to  deck  the  coffin  of  its  founder. 


NOTES. 

FTER  a  contest  which  is  said  to  be 
S  5ft  without  a  precedent  in  the  annals 
H  °f  Parliamentary  warfare  the  pre- 

amble  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Bill  has  been  declared  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
is  the  sixth  Committee  that  has  discussed  the 
Bill,  to  be  proved.  Certain  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  insisted  on  by  the  Committee. 
Among  these  was  the  provision  that  the  canal 
shall  be  dug  through  the  land,  after  entering 
the  lock  at  Eastham,  and  not  partially  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  Mersey  ;  the  object,  of  course, 
being  not  to  diminish,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  tidal  contents  of  the  estuary.  The 
depth  to  be  dredged  is  to  be  15  ft.  instead  of 
12  ft.,  a  manifest  improvement,  in  the  interest 
of  the  future  navigation  of  the  canal  itself. 
The  sum  of  1,710,0002.,  being  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation,  is  to  be  raised 
before  the  commencement  of  the  works,  in 
addition  to  the  5,000,000Z.  required  for  the 
capital  of  the  canal  itself, — another  guarantee 
of  the  bona  fides  of  the  undertaking.  Finally, 
the  canal  deposit  fund  of  276,539 2.  is  left  locked 
up,  and  the  company  are  not  allowed  to  with¬ 
draw  it.  This  sop  to  the  opposition  is  regret¬ 
table,  as,  now  that  the  canal  is  sanctioned,  it  is 
the  interest  of  all  parties  to  facilitate  its  con¬ 
struction  in  every  possible  way.  The  battle 
of  the  opponents  of  the  canal  has  chiefly  been 
fought  on  the  ground  of  apprehended  damage 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mersey.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  higher  public  ground  was  not 
taken,  and  that  the  occasion  for  sanctioning 
measures  that  should  clear  away  the  bar  of 
the  Mersey,  and  give  a  deep  water  channel  up 
to  Runcorn,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  by.  To 
that  the  Canal  Company  will  have  to  come,  in 
order  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  their 
scheme  ;  and  in  that  Liverpool  and  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mersey  are  as  much  interested  as 
Manchester  herself. 


WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  nature  of 
the  measure  Mr.  Chamberlain  promised 
to  introduce  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
preferential  railway  rates,  that  gentleman’s 
successor  has  declined  to  entertain  the  question 
at  present.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
several  cases  have  been  brought  before  the 
courts,  and  notably  one  by  Messrs.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  of  Hull,  which  raises  the  whole 
question  of  equal  mileage  rates.  Messrs. 
Wilson  do  an  extensive  carrying  business 
with  the  Continent,  arranging  through  in¬ 


clusive  rates.  Their  traffic  is  conveyed  via 
Hull,  and  they  find  that  they  are  being 
charged  higher  rates  in  proportion  from 
certain  stations  to  that  port  than  those  in 
force  between  the  same  stations  and  other 
ports, —  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  &c.  They 
seek  to  have  this  inequality  removed  by 
lowering  the  Hull  rates  ;  and  this,  of  course, 
touches  the  interests  of  the  shippers  at  the 
other  ports  referred  to.  The  latter  have 
applied  to  be  heard  against  the  proposed 
reductions,  but  the  Railway  Commissioners 
have  just  decided  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
hear  their  arguments,  having  no  doubt  that 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  submitted  by 
the  original  applicants.  This  incident  serves 
to  show  the  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  dealing  with  the  equal  mileage  rate  question. 
It  seems  impossible  for  such  a  system  to  be 
introduced  without  revolutionising  to  a  great 
extent  the  trade  and  practice  of  certain 
districts.  Some  would,  doubtless,  be  largely 
benefited,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
interests  would  be  rudely  disturbed  and 
prejudiced  by  the  change.  Exceptional! 
circumstances  must  necessarily  have  the  effect 
of  calling  into  existence  exceptional  rates,  and 
it  is  useless  to  expect  that  all  the  rates  should 
bear  an  equal  proportion  to  each  other,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  notorious  that  many  of 
the  anomalies  presented  by  existing  rates  are 
quite  indefensible,  and  sadly  need  reform. 


LTHOUGH  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  grave  question  of  colliery  explosions 
is  not  being  allowed  to  sleep,  it  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  creditable  to  science  that,  in  all  the 
many  years  that  the  mines  have  been  under 
Government  inspection,  no  means  have  yet 
been  devised  to  make  underground  workings 
even  tolerably  safe.  It  certainly  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  note  that  mining  lamps  are  really  very 
little  in  advance  of  what  they  were  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  for  the  Davy  lamp,  once  the 
mainstay  of  English  collieries,  is  now  found  to 
be  almost  worthless,  while  the  newer  inven¬ 
tions  are  equally  unable  to  cope  with  any 
extraordinary  outbreaks  of  gas,  these  being  the 
very  occasions  on  which  a  safe  lamp  is  most 
needed.  Deplorable  as  are  the  tragedies,  such 
as  the  recent  Clifton  explosion,  that  form  such 
gloomy  landmarks  in  our  death-rate,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  slowly  groping  our  way  to  better 
things,  if  only  by  the  negative  process  of  finding 
out  what  does  not  answer.  In  two  ways, 
valuable  observations  have  been  made,  which 
promise  eventually  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
economics  of  colliery  explosions.  One  is,  the 
connexion  of  gas  outbreaks  with  the  tremors  of 
earthquake  action,  and  though,  of  course,  these 
cannot  be  prevented  happening,  they  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  guarded  against  by  carefully 
noting  the  barometer.  The  other  is,  that  coal 
dust,  always  a  plentiful  accompaniment  under¬ 
ground,  is  now  recognised  to  be  of  a  highly 
explosive  nature  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that, 
even  if  an  explosion  is  not  initiated  by  it,  it  is 
very  much  aggravated.  This  danger  can  always 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  keeping  the 
galleries  watered,  and  thus  checking  accumu¬ 
lations  of  dust.  As  to  the  lighting  of  the 
working  faces,  we  see  nothing  for  it  but  the 
electric  light,  which,  in  some  of  the  large  pits 
in  South  Wales,  is  already  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  a  success.  Tho  difficulty  of  deciding 
wMch  is  the  safest  colliery  lamp  is  an  ever¬ 
present  one  with  the  coal  owners,  and  is  often 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  action  of  the  workmen, 
who  are  frequently  utterly  unreasonable,  as 
shown  by  a  strike  at  a  a  northern  colliery  a 
week  or  two  ago,  the  gravamen  being  an 
order  that  naked  lights  should  not  be  used. 
Colliers  are,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  clamorous 
for  more  inspection  and  legislation,  while,  by 
their  own  recklessness  and  disregard  of  rules, 
they  contrive  to  bring  on  catastrophes  far 
beyond  what  would  happen  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  As  long  as  some  pits  are 
allowed  to  be  worked  with  naked  lights,  from 
their  reputed  safety,  while  others,  being  fiery, 
are  obliged  to  use  lamps,  so  long  will  these 
accidents  occur  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that, 
humanly  speaking,  the  electric  light  offers  the 
greatest  immunity  from  danger. 


T'HE  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Clapton,  has  put 
-L  forth  an  urgent  appeal  on  the  subject  of 
the  continued  poisoning  of  the  River  Lea  by 
the  undiluted  sewage  of  Tottenham.  In 
presence  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  now 
claiming  some  1,500  victims  a  day  in  Spain, 
the  supineness  of  our  legislature  and  admini¬ 
stration,  in  allowing  the  continued  pollution  of 
the  Thames  and  of  this  great  affluent,  is  little 
less  than  an  invocation  of  pestilence.  Schemes 
like  those  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  how¬ 
ever  feasible,  entirely  fail  to  meet  a  case  of 
daily  danger  such  as  that  described  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Meredyth  Kitson,  in  the  Standard  of 
the  31st  ultimo.  The  direct  and  absolute 
defecation  of  the  sewage,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  morbific  matter,  is  the  urgent  need  of 
such  populations  as  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lea. 


THE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
adopted  the  resolution,  which  we  men¬ 
tioned  last  week  was  to  be  brought  forward, 
to  make  it  a  condition  of  the  appointment  of 
the  new  District  Surveyors  for  the  Northern 
Division  of  St.  Marylebone  and  Bethnal-green 
East  and  South  Bow,  which  have  been  rendered 
vacant  by  the  transference  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Peebles  and  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill  to  the  Districts 
of  East  and  West  Hampstead  respectively, 
that  they  shall  be  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
the  business  of  an  Architect  or  Surveyor  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  districts.  This 
condition  is,  no  doubt,  a  salutary  one,  and  is 
calculated  to  raise  rather  than  to  depress 
the  status  of  the  District  Surveyor,  but  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  inasmuch  as 
the  37th  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1885,  while  forbidding  any  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  acting  professionally  and  on  his  private 
account  for  any  building  within  his  district, 
provides  that,  in  the  event  of  his  desiring  to 
practise,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  Board,  who, 
it  is  directed,  shall  then  appoint  some  other 
District  Surveyor  to  act  in  respect  of  such 
matter.  It  seems  clear  that  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  it  was  contemplated 
that  a  District  Surveyor  might  practise  within 
his  district,  and  it  may  probably  lead  to  inquiry 
as  to  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Board 
to  depart  from  a  custom  which  has  worked  well 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

HUMPHREYS’  HALL,  Albert-gate, 
Knightsbridge,  wMch  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  2nd  of  May  last,  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Chadwick,  and  the  site  of  the  Sun 
Music  Hall  adjoining  to  the  westward  added 
to  the  premises.  At  the  inquest  on  the  body 
of  a  Japanese  who  lost  his  life  at  the  fire,  the 
manager  of  the  Japanese  Village  stated  that  as 
many  as  sixty  persons  slept  in  the  building  on 
the  night  before  the  fire.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Onslow,  who  has  always  taken  great  interest- 
in  matters  affecting  the  security  of  the  public 
against  fire,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  1877,  stated  that  on  the  premises 
being  rebuilt  the  Board  would  spare  no  effort 
to  secure  protection  for  the  public,  both  as 
regards  construction  and  exits,  and  we  trust 
that  this  promise  has  been  redeemed  on  the 
part  of  the  Board. 


IT  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  theatre  on  the 
site  of  the  Occidental  Tavern,  Savoy-build¬ 
ings,  Strand,  with  an  entrance  from  the  Strand. 
The  theatre  will  accommodate  about  800 
persons,  and  will  have  exits  into  Savoy-build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  into  the  Strand.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  William  Emden. 


THE  extraordinary  development  of  inland 
navigation  in  America,  says  an  important 
trade  journal,  has  sealed  the  fate  of  the  trunk 
lines  which  come  into  competition  with  the 
water  routes,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  half  the 
railway  troubles  in  the  States.  As  this  com¬ 
petition  is  in  its  infancy,  speculators  and 
investors  in  American  railways  will  do  well  to 
ascertain  wMch  lines  are  duplicated  by  water 
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routes  and  which  are  not,  as  it  is  shown  that 

water  carriage  costs  less  than  one-third  of  the 
lowest-paying  rate  for  carriage  by  land.  In 
the  case  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  managers  have,  at  a  very  large 
expense,  attained  such  a  control  of  the  through 
canal  routes  as  to  enable  them  to  strangle  the 
traffic.  But  the  sea  remains  open,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  thus  effected,  although  indirect,  has 
somewhat  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the 
improved  inland  water  transport  in  America. 
It  looks  as  if  it  could  only  be  a  question  of 
time  for  the  railways,  in  self  defence,  to  throw 
the  bulk  of  their  badly- paying  mineral  traffic  on 
the  canals,  where  it  would  pay  5  per  cent,  to 
the  canal  proprietors  at  freights  two-thirds 
Lower  than  those  at  which  it  can  be  remune¬ 
ratively  carried  by  railway. 

TTHE  question  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
J-  was  the  subject  of  some  remarks  in  the 
House  of  Lords  last  week,  when  Lord  Larning- 
fcon  objected  to  the  proposal  to  take  the  pictures 
temporarily  to  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  not 
because  they  would  not  be  safe  there,  but 
because  they  would  practically  be  considered 
as  safely  provided  for  there,  and  would  never 
emerge.  We  fear  Lord  Lamington’s  fears  are 
by  no  means  groundless.  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s 
pictures  emerged,  but  then  they  were  private 
property.  In  the  present  chronic  dread  of  our 
Government  of  spending  anything  on  art  or 
architecture,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  once  safely  housed  anywhere,  however 
out  of  the  way,  there  the  pictures  will  be  left 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  national  portrait  collection 
{the  artistic  value  of  which,  be  it  observed,  is 
somewhat  over-rated  popularly)  put  in  a  safe 
place  without  delay,  and  not  sorry  that  East 
London  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
more  of  it.  But  let  it  be  fully  understood  that 
the  expedient  is  only  temporary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  pictures  from  risk  of  fire,  and  that 
an  adequate  and  safe  gallery  ought  to  be  built 
for  them. 

THE  Vienna  Zcitung ,  of  the  16th  of  July, 
J-  reports  that  the  preparations  for  an 
archaeological  expedition  on  a  large  scale  are 
just  complete.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
is  to  be  the  more  detailed  explorations  of 
the  regions  of  Taurus  and  anti-Taurus,  which 
have  already  yielded  an  abundant  archeolo¬ 
gical  harvest.  Of  Dr.  Benndorfs  work  in 
Asia  Minor  and  its  splendid  results  for  the 
Museum  at  Vienna  we  have  repeatedly  spoken. 
For  the  present  expedition  we  may  augur  an 
equally  successful  issue.  It  starts  under  the 
conduct  of  the  well-known  architect  and 
■archaeologist,  Dr.  G.  Niemann,  Professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Sculpture.  It  is  intended  that 
the  expedition  shall  explore  the  Taurus  coun¬ 
try  thoroughly,  and  if  possible  extend  its 
investigations  as  far  as  the  source  of  the 
Euphrates.  Whether,  as  before,  it  is  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  private  persons,  or  depends 
on  a  Government  grant,  the  Zeitung  does  not 


characterise  different  strata,  these  results  are 
remarkably  consistent.  At  the  German  rate 
of  increase,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
would  prevail  at  a  depth  of  11,067  ft.  °At  the 
Creuzot  rate  of  increase  the  temperature  of 
92°  Fahr.,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  at  which  anything  approaching  sus¬ 
tained  labour  is  possible,  is  reached  at  a  depth 
of  2,270  ft.,  or  176  ft.  less  than  at  Rosebridge  ; 
the  latter  mine  may,  therefore,  still  be  taken 
as  marking  the  lowest  depth  wrought  or  likely 
to  be  wrought  by  the  miners. 

A  MERIC  A  generally  contrives  to  have  some- 
^  thing  big  on  hand,  whether  it  be  a 
“  boom,”  an  exhibition,  a  tornado,  or  an  engi¬ 
neering  operation.  The  last-named  is  the 
sensation  of  the  moment,  the  occasion  being 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Flood  Rock,  a  dangerous 
reef  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  Harbour,  in 
the  track  of  vessels  coming  through  Hell  Gate, 
where  a  similar  operation  was  carried  out  a 
few  years  ago.  The  disposal  of  the  Flood 
Rock  is,  however,  a  much  bigger  job,  for 
nine  acres  have  to  be  blown  up,  by  means  of 
300,000  lb.  of  explosives,  principally  dynamite 
and  “  rackarock,”  another  and  very  powerful 
form  of  material.  The  preparations  for  this 
wholesale  business  have  been,  as  may  be 
imagined,  on  a  formidable  scale,  no  less  than 
21,670  ft.  of  galleries  having  been  cut  in  the 
reef,  together  with  13,700  holes,  averaging 
9  ft.  each  in  length,  to  be  bored  upwards. 
Already  81,160  cubic  yards  of  rock  have  been 
removed,  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft  being 
50  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  river,  with  the 
galleries,  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height,  radiating 
from  it.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  preventing  the  works  from 
being  flooded,  at  all  events,  until  the  proper 
time  for  allowing  it,  which  is  not  until  the 
whole  of  the  mine  is  loaded  with  the  explosive. 
This  will  be  performed  by  packing  the  racka¬ 
rock  and  dynamite  into  copper  cylinders 
holding  about  6  lb.  each,  the  cylinders  being 
then  placed  in  the  hole  bored  for  its  reception, 
ready  for  the  firing.  The  whole  of  this  gigantic 
blow-up  is  estimated  to  cost  1,600,000  dollars, 
an  expense' which  will  be  amply  compensated 
by  freeing  the  harbour  and  entrance  from  the 
danger  that  has  so  long  beset  it. 


THE  thermometric  results  attained  by  the 
-L  German  Government,  in  a  boring  that 
they  are  carrying  on  near  Schladebach,  have 
great  interest  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  depth  to  which  it  may  be  practically  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  the  coal  mines  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  Dnkinfield  lead  mine,  at 
a  depth  of  2,055  ft.,  the  increase  of  tempe¬ 
rature  was  1°  Fahr.  for  every  60  ft.  At  Rose- 
bridge,  near  Wigan,  is  a  shaft  2,376  ft.  deep, 
and  the  temperature  at  that  depth  is  92°  Fahr. 
At  La  Mouille-longe,  near  Creuzot,  3,017  ft. 
has  been  bored,  and  the  resulting  temperature 
is  110  Fahr.  At  Schladebach  the  unexampled 
depth  of  4,565  ft.  has  been  reached,  and  the 
temperature  is  1 20°  Fahr.  At  a  depth  of  50  ft. 
underground  the  temperature  is  held  to  be 
constant  at  50'5°  Fahr.  The  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  German  boring  is,  therefore,  at 
the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every  65  ft.,  against 
one  degree  for  60  ft.  at  Dukinfield,  one  degree 
for  56  ft.  at  Rosebridge,  and  one  degree  for 
■53'5  ft.  at  Creuzot.  Considering  the  difficulty 
of  an  exact  determination  of  temperature,  and 
the  probability  that  different  conducting  powers 


A  kL  visitors  to  Bologna  should  make  a  point 
of  seeing  the  Museum,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind,  and  contains  many 
valuable  antiquities  from  Etruscan  tombs. 
Especially  interesting  to  architects  is  a  small 
courtyard  on  the  ground  floor,  generally  passed 
over  by  the  unwary,  in  which  is  a  very  good 
collection  of  terra-cotta  strings,  mouldings, 
and  other  details.  These  are  mainly  portions 
from  existing  buildings,  and  it  is  possible  to 
sketch  in  this  courtyard  most  of  the  good  terra¬ 
cotta  work  in  Bologna,  as  it  is  aS  arranged 
conveniently  for  measuring. 

THE  mosaics  in  most  of  the  churches  at 
Ravenna  are  undergoing  renovation  ;  in 
fact,  St.  Apollinare  Nuova  and  the  Baptistery 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  a  scaffolding  is  not 
erected  for  the  purpose.  And  the  latter  of 
these  two  is  threatened.  The  mosaics  in  it 
are  not  in  a  good  condition,  and  appear  to 
have  been  picked  off  as  relics  by  visitors  at 
their  will.  There  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
time  (judging  from  the  fact  that  it  is  re¬ 
ported  in  most  guide-books),  an  idea  of  raising 
the  whole  building  by  machinery.  At  present 
it  is  what  might  be  called  an  open  sepulchre, 
only  surpassed  by  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Sebastian  at  Rome.  Ravenna  should  not  be 
visited  by  English  travellers  during  the  hot 
weather,  as  in  most  of  the  churches,  in  which 
places  all  the  interest  is  centred,  notably  St. 
Yitale  and  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  there  is 
stagnant  water,  which  has  a  horrible  putrid 
smell,  within  18  in.  of  the  surface.  The  drink¬ 
ing  water,  which  is  much  the  same,  is  also  very 
bad,  and  if  taken,  even  with  wine,  produces 
uncomfortable  results. 


of  Commons  appears  to  be  tacitly  accepted  by 
the  authorities,  that  such  a  memorial  is  to  be 
allowed  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  statue  in  “  pig¬ 
tail  square.”.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
central  position  in  that  belauded  square  is 
already  occupied  by  the  mast-headed  admiral, 
and  any  other  situation  for  a  mere  pedestal 
and  statue  must  be  a  secondary, — quite  second¬ 
ary  situation  ;  and  Gordon  ought  to  be  second 
to  no  English  hero  of  modern  times.  Mr. 
Plunket,  in  answer  to  a  question  the  other  day 
from  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  declined  to  give  any 
assurance  that  a  statue  would  not  be  commis¬ 
sioned  before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 
If  the  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all  we  want  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that.  Gordon  was  the  greatest 
Englishman  since  Wellington,  and  we  want,  if 
anything  is  done,  a  public  competition  and  a 
chance  of  evolving  a  monument  that  may  be  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  Wellington  monu¬ 
ment.  To  put  up  a  mere  statue  (and  in 
Trafalgar- squ are,  of  all  places  !)  to  a  man  like 
Gordon  would  be  a  miserable  piece  of  bathos. 
Let  him,  like  Nelson,  have  a  square  or  place  to 
himself,  or  find  room  for  his  monument  in 
St.  Paul’s. 


IF  there  is  to  be  any  attempt  to  produce  an 
adequate  artistic  monument  to  Gordon, 
we  must  protest  most  strongly  against  the  idea, 
which  from  recent  conversations  iu  the  House 


SLOUGH  PUBLIC  HALL  AND  INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION. 

In  response  to  a  not  very  tempting  invitation 
the  Committee  for  the  above  building  have 
received  twenty-five  Bets  of  designs  from 
twenty-four  architects.  Mr.  F.  Albury,  of 
Reading,  was  called  upon  to  advise  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  premiums  and  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  design  for  execution.  After  careful 
consideration,  he  has  awarded  the  first  premium 
of  25 1.  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Cheers,  of  Teddington, 
for  his  design  marked  “  iEgis,”  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  forthwith.  The  second  premium 
of  15?.  has  fallen  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Richards,  of  King- 
street,  Cheapside,  for  his  design  marked 
“  Eton  ”  ;  and  honourable  mention  has  been 
accorded  to  Mr.  F.  Hemmings,  of  Fenchurch- 
street,  for  his  excellent  design  bearing  the 
appropriate  motto  “  To-day.”  And  no  one  can 
find  fault  with  the  awards.  But  they  show  very 
clearly  a  common,  and  perhaps  inseparable,  in¬ 
convenience  connected  with  the  competitive 
system.  The  instructions  say  that  the  class¬ 
rooms  and  caretaker’s  rooms  shall  be  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building;  and  the  majority 
of  the  competing  architects  have  followed  the 
instruction  implicitly.  But  the  chosen  design 
has  provided  for  both  these  services  in  what  is 
virtually  the  ground-floor,  although  shown  by 
the  author  in  what  he  calls  a  sub-ground  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  have  paid  but  little  regard  to  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  the  cost  was  not  to  exceed  3,500Z. 
The  selected  design  may  be  taken  to  have 
observed  thiB  condition,  for  it  cubes  out  at 
this  sum  at  a  fraction  over  6d.  per  cube  foot, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  plain  building  with 
large  rooms  and  scarcely  any  fittings  may  be 
built  at  this  rate.  Mr.  Cheers  has  won  his 
position  by  daring  to  be  original  in  his  plan, 
which  is  very  compact  and  very  perfect  in 
every  respect.  The  site  is  an  ample  one,  and 
the  author  of  “^Egis”  has,  and  as  we  think 
wisely,  placed  his  building  in  the  centre  of  it, 
leaving  air  and  light  on  all  Rides.  An  inge¬ 
nious  arrangement  of  external  steps  gives 
access  to  the  principal  floor,  on  which  the  Public 
Hall,  85  ft.  by  35  ft.  6  in.  and  its  accessories, 
are  placed.  The  entrance  vestibule  is  flanked  by 
ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  cloak  and  retiring  rooms, 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  hall  there  is 
the  usual  recessed  platform,  18  ft.  wide  by 
10  ft.  deep  with  artistes’  retiring-rooms  and 
separate  means  of  access.  On  the  floor  below, 
which  is  only  sunk  three  steps  below  the  pave¬ 
ment  level,  is  a  separate  entrance-hall  with 
central  library  and  flanking  reading-rooms,  well 
planned,  well-lighted,  comfortable,  convenient, 
and  compact.  A  side  entrance  leads  to  three 
class-rooms  on  this  “sub-ground”  floor,  a 
“Friendly  Societies  meeting  room,  35  ft.  6  in.  by 
31  ft.,  and  a  caretaker’s  residence  under  the  plat¬ 
form  end  of  the  hall.  The  design  is  illustrated 
by  three  slight  geometrical  drawings  and  a 
very  “telling”  coloured  perspective,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  effective  drawing  in  the 
room.  Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  dis¬ 
parage  Mr.  Cheers’s  design,  or  to  detract  from 
his  well-earned  position  in  the  contest,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  building 
will  not  look  nearly  so  well  in  execution  as  it 
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does  in  his  drawing,  and  that  the  exterior  archi¬ 
tecture  will  need  much  revision  to  render  it  all 
that  one  could  wish.  The  style  is  very  mixed, 
the  detail  neither  pure  nor  piquant,  and  dignity 
there  is  none.  The  roof  of  the  hall  calls  for 
reconsideration,  for  the  deep  principals  which 
divide  it  into  bays  would  certainly  interfere 
with  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  room.  These 
are,  however,  points  which  will  no  doubt  receive 
attention  from  the  architect  elect,  now  that  his 
work  is  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

In  the  design  marked  “  Eton,”  and  placed 
second  in  order  of  merit,  the  architect,  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Richards,  has  placed  his  public  hall 
(75  ft.  by  41  ft.)  across  the  rear  of  the  site 
with  far  less  ample  and  convenient  access  than 
in  the  preceding  case.  All  the  main  rooms  are 
on  one  floor,  the  public  hall  being  separated 
from  the  “  Friendly  Societies’  ”  room  by 
narrow  passage  and  nests  of  water-closets  and 
allied  conveniences.  The  main  entrance,  which 
by  prescription  is  from  Mackenzie-street,  is 
flanked  by  reading-rooms,  one  of  which  is  in¬ 
conveniently  separated  from  the  library.  The 
“hall”  itself  is  reached  by  a  passage  more 
than  60  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  class¬ 
rooms  are  placed  on  the  first-floor  fronting 
Mackenzie-street  with  a  secretary’s  room  (a 
useful  addition)  and  a  caretaker’s  residence.  It 
cannot  but  be  felt  that  the  architect  has  in  this 
case  reduced  his  chances  of  success  by  a  close 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  instructions; 
although  he  would  in  any  case  probably  have 
been  excluded  by  the  comparative  costliness  of 
the  structure.  This  design  is  shown  by  four 
sheets  of  drawings  ;  but  the  author  has  not 
included  a  perspective  view.  The  Btyle  is  a 
kind  of  Queen  Anne,  but  calls  for  no  special 
notice.  The  roof  of  the  public  hall  would  offer 
less  obstruction  to  sound  than  that  of  the 
selected  design ;  but  the  ventilation  of  the 
building  has  not  been  bo  well  considered,  or,  at 
any  rate,  is  not  so  clearly  shown. 

IVe  cannot  help  feeling  commiseration  for 
Mr.  Hemmings,  whose  design,  marked  “  To¬ 
day,”  is  far  more  pleasing  as  an  artistic  pro¬ 
duction  than  either  of  the  above.  The  style  is 
that  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  English 
domestic  Gothic,  and  the  materials  were  to  be 
red  brick  and  half-timbered  work.  With  the 
exception  of  a  feeble  little  tower  marking  the 
main  entrance,  the  Mackenzie-street  front  is 
picturesquely  and  well  designed,  and  would 
lose  nothing  in  execution.  The  interior  roof¬ 
ing  and  joinery  generally  are  quite  d  la  mode, 
quaint,  and  artistic,  and  the  design  would,  had 
the  Fates  so  decreed,  have  proved  a  real 
ornament  to  the  town.  There  is  nothing  of 
a  monumental  character  about  it,  it  is  true, 
but  neither  is  there  such  about  its  more 
successful  rivals.  We  suspect  that  “  To¬ 
day”  owes  its  exclusion  to  its  cost,  and 
all  we  can  say  is  the  more’s  the  pity.  The 
public  hall  is  placed  longitudinally  on  the 
site,  approached  through  an  ample  vestibule 
and  a  (perhaps  too)  spacious  entrance-hall, 
which  gives  access  to  library,  reading,  and 
refreshment  rooms.  The  Great  Hall  is  top 
lighted,  and  has  a  row  of  windows  along  one 
side  only.  Along  the  other  side  runs  a  corridor, 
into  which  two  doors  from  the  public  hall  open 
(a  good  feature)  and  which  has  an  exterior  side 
door.  The  societies’  rooms,  class-rooms,  &c. 
are  on  the  first  floor,  as  prescribed.  They  are 
singularly  well  designed  and  arranged,  and 
would  be  very  handsome  and  convenient 
apartments. 

“Pro  Bono  Publico”  deserves  a  few  words 
of  commendation  for  his  sensible,  straight¬ 
forward  design,  shown  by  well-drawn  plans  and 
elevations,  both  of  which  exhibit  some  excel¬ 
lent  points.  The  block  of  building  is  placed 
centrally  on  the  site,  as  in  the  selected  design, 
the  public  hall,  library,  reading-rooms,  &c. 
being  below,  and  the  class-rooms,  societies’ 
rooms,  &c.,  above,  on  the  Mackenzie-street  side. 
The  caretaker’s-rooms  are  in  the  attic.  The 
roof  of  the  great  hall  is  semicircular  in  sec¬ 
tion,  groined  at  the  platform-end,  and  boarded 
throughout.  It  would  almost  certainly  prove 
a  good  room  for  sound.  The  retiring-rooms,  &c, 
for  the  performers,  are  on  an  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  scale;  but  that  is  a  defect  which  could 
be  easily  rectified  if  the  question  of  cost  had 
not  once  more  come  in.  The  exterior  archi¬ 
tecture  is  of  a  Georgian  cast,  severe,  simple, 
grave,  well  proportioned,  and,  of  course, 
symmetrically  balanced.  Picturesqueness  in 


hall  and  the  order  marks  properly  a  single 
storey  in  each  instance.  The  walls  are  crowned 
with  stone  cornice  and  balustrade,  and  behind 
this  rise  steep  grey-slated  roofs,  broken  by 
the  leaden-covered  dormer  of  the  period, 
and  surmounted  by  open  ventilating  turrets 
of  agreeable  outline  and  good  detail.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  windows  open  as  case¬ 
ments,  and  above  the  transomes  are  divided 
into  small  panes  by  wide  sash  bars.  Every 
room  is  well  lighted  and  well  proportioned.  The 
fireplaces  are  in  their  right  placeB.  The  chim¬ 
neys  might  with  advantage  be  carried  up  a 
little  higher,  and  the  conventional  “  pots  ”  on 
the  copings  of  the  balustrades  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  little  else  is  required  to  be 
altered.  There  is  a  quiet  business-like  air, 
almost  an  academic  grace,  about  the  whole 
which  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  end  in  view, 
and  makes  one  regret  the  circumstances  which 
prevent  the  erection  of  a  building  which  would 
do  honour  to  the  town. 

‘  Pr6t  d’accomplir”  sends  a  quiet  and  effec¬ 
tive  design  of  Late  Gothic  character,  in  red 
brick,  freestone,  and  brown  tiles.  An  open- 
timbered  roof  gives  the  public  hall  rather  the 
look  of  a  village  school,  and,  indeed,  a  school¬ 
like  character  marks  too  strongly  the  design  as 
a  whole.  It  is  an  agreeable  architectural  com¬ 
position  well  thought  out,  and  quite  unobjection¬ 
able  from  that  point  of  view,  but  its  cost  would 
be  prohibitory. 

Albany’s”  design  is  shown  by  a  very  com¬ 
plete  set  of  drawings ;  the  buildings,  however, 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  site,  and  the 
plan  has  some  radical  defects.  The  elevations 
are  neither  very  original  nor  very  effective,  but 
they  are  free  from  all  vulgarity,  and  so  have 
considerable  negative  merit. 

The  author  of  “  Plan  ”  gives  a  hall  50  ft 
wide  and  an  open  roof  with  an  elliptical  prin¬ 
cipal,  which,  with  14  in.  walls  and  no  buttresses 
to  speak  of,  would,  it  is  feared,  possess  but 
precarious  stability,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
visible  tie-rod.  The  large  room  for  friendly 
societies  he  has  placed  under  the  platform  at 
the  end  of  the  public  hall.  The  architecture 
is  modest  and  unassuming,  and  that  is  all. 

V.  R.”  departs  from  the  usual  type  by 
placing  his  platform  at  the  entrance-end  of  the 
public  hall, — a  doubtful  advantage.  The  plan 
has  some  good  points,  and  the  design,  which 
has  decided  merit,  is  shown  by  a  bold  pen-and- 
ink  perspective,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
room. 

“  Advance  Slough  ”  would  not  have  advanced 
Slough’s  artistic  fame,  and  “Fair  Play”  must 
be  held  to  have  received  what  he  may  be  sup 
posed  to  prize.  Of  some  of  the  other  designs  it 
would  not  be  kind  to  speak.  The  committee 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  a  very  small 
cost  the  suggestions  of  many  minds,  and  have 
engrossed  the  services  of  many  architects  pos¬ 
sessed  of  no  mean  skill;  and,  aided  by  the 
judgment  of  an  expert,  they  have  selected 
what  all  will  allow  is  a  good,  or  one  may 
perhaps  even  say  clearly  the  best,  plan.  The 
architecture,  however,  wants  a  leisurely  and 
reviving  touch,  and  this  it  will  no  doubt  receive 
in  due  course.  We  cannot  say  whether  the 
design  for  their  “  Albany  Institute  ”  is  a  burn¬ 
ing  question  with  the  good  people  of  Slough  or 
not.  The  drawings  are  now  on  view.  “  The 
public  may  all  come  up  to-day,”  said  the 
youthful  clerk-in-charge.  We  spent  three 
hours  in  solitude  before  the  ample  array  of  art, 
and,  up  to  the  time  of  our  leaving,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Slough  public  had  responded  to 
the  invitation  to  “  come  up.” 


THE  DERBY  MEETING  OP  THE  ROYAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE* 

W  E  continue  our  special  account  of  the  Derby 
Congress  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
which  has  been  one  of  great  interest,  and  has 
been  attended  in  greater  numbers  than  when 
we  last  wrote, — a  fact  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  fine  weather,  which  continued  almost  to  the 
end.  We  resume  our  narrative  at  the  point 
where  we  left  off,  having  already  informed  our 
readers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  up 
to  Wednesday  evening  in  last  week. 

Thursday  (30th  July)  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  days  of  the  entire  Congress,  being 
devoted  to  visits  to  Hardwick  Hall  and  to 


ts  less  well-known  but  not  less  interesting 
the  accepted  sense  it  does  not  pretend  to  have.  I  neighbour,  Wingfield  or  Winfield  Manor.  The 
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party,  numbering  over  a  hundred  strong, 
travelled  by  special  train,  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  to 
Chesterfield,  where  carriages  and  brakes  were 
in  waiting.  They  had  not  time  to  visit  the 
Parish  Church  of  CheBterfield,  whose  tall, 
crooked  spire  is  so  conspicuous  a  landmark  all 
round.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  church  contains  some  fine  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Foljambes,  which  would  have 
repaid  inspection.  A  drive  of  seven  miles  on  a 
very  dusty  and  hilly  road  brought  the  party  to 
the  deer-park  of  Hardwick,  above  the  forest 
oaks  of  which  tower  the  battlements  of  both  the 
older  and  the  newer  halls.  The  older  structure 
is  now  a  roofless  ruin,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
walls  were  pulled  down  when  the  second  hall 
was  built.  In  other  parts,  however,  the  walls 
stand  to  tell  the  tale  of  needless  and  wanton 
destruction  perpetrated  in  order  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  that  strong-minded  lady,  “  Bess  of 
Hardwick.”  The  part  still  standing  is  of  the 
Tudor  style,  and  reminds  the  travelled  visitor  of 
the  ruins  of  Cowdray,  in  Sussex.  High  up  on 
the  walls  in  two  or  three  places  may  be  seen 
the  stags  or  harts,  the  cognisance  of  the  Caven¬ 
dishes  of  Hartington,  portrayed  above  the 
chimney-pieces  of  chambers  that  have  long 
ceased  to  exist;  but  that  is  all,  for  even  the 
chimneys  and  gables  have  passed  away.  Close 
by  stands,  within  a  cordon  of  high  stone  walls, 
the  proud  mansion  of  Hardwick,  built  in  the  later 
Tudor  or  Elizabethan  style,  not  unlike  Wollaton 
House,  NottB,  and  Charlton  House,  in  Kent,  or 
Bramshill,  in  Hampshire,  though  taller  than 
any  of  them  in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  is 
a  little  over  200  ft.  by  about  180  ft.,  and  has  at 
its  angles  six  towers,  each  nearly  100  ft.  high, 
with  an  open-work  parapet  running  round  the 
summit,  in  which  figure  repeatedly  the  initials 
of  the  buildor,  “  E.  S,” — denoting  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  This  lady,  it  should 
be  stated  here,  was  the  heiress  of  the  Hardwicks, 
and  Bhe  married  four  times.  Her  first  husband 
was  a  plain,  untitled  gentleman  ;  her  second. 
Sir  IVilliam  Cavendish ;  her  third,  Sir  William 
St.  Loo  or  St.  Loe ;  and  her  fourth  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  She  also  built  four  new  mansions ; 
one  at  Chatsworth,  ono  at  Worksop,  one  at 
Hardwick,  and  one  at  Oulcotes,  near  Chester¬ 
field,  which  was  not  quite  finished  at  her  death, 
when  she  was  nearer  ninety  than  eighty. 

The  entrance-hall  at  Hardwick  is  lofty,  but 
plain  and  rather  cheerless  ;  its  walls  are  hung 
with  some  tapestry  and  a  few  pictures,  in¬ 
cluding  a  portrait  of  Henry  "VTII.,  drawn  in 
Indian  ink,  and  said  to  be  by  Holbein.  The 
great  staircase  is  massive,  heavy,  and  gloomy, 
as  indeed  are  most  of  the  apartments.  Here 
the  tapestry  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  classical, 
representing  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
and  the  other  a  series  of  hunting  scenes,  in 
which  the  horses  and  dogs  are  portrayed  with 
much  spirit.  From  the  staircase  the  visitors 
passed  on  into  the  dining-room,  partly  panelled 
with  oak,  and  partly  hung  with  tapestry,  on 
which  figures  the  story  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus. 
The  state-room,  which  came  next,  is  a  fine 
large  chamber,  with  excellent  tapestry,  a  large 
state  bed,  apparently  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  with  a  curious  frieze  in  plaster.  The 
furniture  and  hangings  here  were  much 
admired.  In  the  library,  which  is  the  most 
comfortable  and  habitable  room  in  the  house, 
are  portraits  of  most  of  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  head  of  the  House  of  Cavendish.  “  Bess 
of  Hardwick”  shows  in  her  face  a  strong 
likeness  to  Queen  Bess,  a  likeness  which  holds 
good  also  in  her  character.  Then  there  aro 
portraits  of  two  or  three  countesses  and 
duchesses  of  Devonshire,  including  “  tho 
beautiful  Duchess,”  Georgiana,  whose  features 
are  so  well  preserved  in  her  portrait  by  Gains¬ 
borough  ;  the  Countess  of  Bessborough,  Lord 
Dover,  Charles  James  Fox ;  Comptons  and 
Cavendishes  innumerable,  and  a  charming 
picture  of  a  former  Lady  Hartington  on  horse¬ 
back.  In  the  comer  are  the  portraits,  strangely 
brought  together,  of  Milton,  with  his  giant 
intellect,  and  Jeffery  Hudson,  the  Dwarf,  so 
familiar  to  readers  of  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak/’ 
From  the  library  the  party  went  to  what  is 
called  “  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots’,  bedroom,”  but 
which,  of  course,  she  never  inhabited,  as  it  was 
not  built  till  three  or  four  years  after  hex 
execution.  The  coverlet  of  the  bed,  however, 
and  its  hangings  were  brought  from  Chats¬ 
worth,  where  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  bed 
also  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  hers. 
The  velvet  is  black,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  very 
dark  green ;  and  the  embroidery  was  much 
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admired  by  the  ladies.  The  pictnre-gallery, 
which  was  reserved  for  the  last,  is  a  lofty  and 
noble  apartment,  over  160  ft.  in  length,  and 
lined  from  end  to  end  with  tapestry,  which, 
however,  is  almost  concealed  from  view  by  the 
family  portrait-gallery.  Here  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  portraits  were  those  of  “  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,”  a  full-length,  taken  when  she  was  in 
her  thirty-sixth  year  and  had  been  ten  years  a 
prisoner,  dressed  in  huge  starched  petticoat 
and  ruffles,  and  “  Bess  of  Hardwick,”  looking  as 
fierce,  cruel,  and  rapacious  as  she  really  was. 
Perhaps  the  finest  portrait  in  the  room  is  one  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
who  ended  his  days  here.  Other  portraits  worth 
notice  are  two  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart  (one  as  a  child),  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  and  his  queen ;  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lady  Cavendish,  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire, — in  fact,  this  long  gallery  may  be 
said  to  be  an  illustrated  history  of  England 
under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  In  the 
chapel,  which  is  a  poor  and  Rrnall  apartment 
near  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Mr.  Micklethwaite, 
who  acted  as  guide  and  interpreter  to  the  party, 
pointed  out  a  large  quantity  of  ecclesiastical 
embroidery,  sadly  faded  and  worn ;  it  consisted, 
he  said,  almost  entirely  of  orphreys  taken  off 
the  copes  belonging  to  the  parish  churches 
round  about  in  the  days  before  the  .Reforma¬ 
tion. 

The  party  afterwards  sat  down  to  luncheon  in 
the  entrance-hall. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  carriages  were  in 
readiness  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  party 
were  driven  along  a  hot  and  dusty  road  for  about 
eight  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  they  reached 
the  manor-house  of  South  Wingfield,  as  it  is 
called,  though  it  might  fairly  claim  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  castle.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Domestic  architecture  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  castle  was  gradually 
developing  into  the  baronial  mansion  ;  and  it  is 
of  special  interest  as  having  been  twice  the 
prison-house  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  of 
Scots,  first  in  1559,  and  again  in  the  last  year 
of  her  life.  The  mansion  is  now  a  ruin,  of 
which  little  is  standing,  except  the  outer 
entrance-gate  and  porter’s  lodge,  the  entrance 
into  the  inner  court-yard,  the  entrance,  and 
west,  north,  and  east  walls  of  the  dining-hall, 
with  its  fine  undercroft,  and  the  kitchens  and 
servants’  apartments.  In  its  proud  situation  it 
much  resembles  Prudhoe  Castle  on  the  Tyne, 
and  many  of  its  details  recall  parts  of  Knole 
and  Penshurst,  and  portions  of  New  College 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Others  have 
detected  in  it  a  fancied  resemblance  to  Queen’s 
College,  at  Cambridge.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox 
here  acted  as  interpreter,  and  recounted  the 
early  history  of  the  building  from  the  days  of 
its  first  erection,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  and 
smaller  house,  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Ralph, 
Lord  Cromwell,  about  1440-45.  His  symbol 
of  office,  a  double  purse,  is  to  be  seen  carved 
in  several  parts  of  the  house.  The  property 
next  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  one  of  whom  at  least,  if  not  two, 
died  within  its  walls.  One  of  these  earls  was  the 
custodian  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  who  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  said  to  have  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  court,  all  now 
demolished.  The  dimensions  and  arrangements 
of  the  great  hall  are  still  clear  and  plain 
enough;  but  the  very  site  of  the  chapel  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  —  it  was  probably,  as  at 
Haddon,  an  external  adjunct.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Cox  for  his  remarks. 
Whilst  the  party  were  at  WiDgfield,  the  sun 
came  out  and  lighted  up  the  old  pile  of  buildings 
most  opportunely,  for  up  to  then  the  day  had 
been  gloomy  and  dull.  Tho  return  journey  to 
Derby  was  effected  in  good  time  by  a  special 
train  on  the  Midland  Railway. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Institute 
gave  a  reception  or  conversazione  in  the  Museum 
at  the  Free  Library,  to  which  they  invited  all 
their  friends  and  most  of  the  notabilities  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Lord  Percy,  M.P.,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  present,  and  so  was  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  who  came  down  from  London  specially 
:;o  join  the  Congress.  While  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  promenading  the  Museum  and 
Inspecting  the  fine  collection  of  treasures  which 
:t  contains, — partly  the  property  of  the  town 
md  partly  on  loan, — Mr.  Hope  delivered  in  the 
lower  lecture-room  the  short  address  on  archi¬ 
tecture  and  arch  ecology  with  which  he  had 
intended  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Section  on  the  first  night  of  the 


Congress.  His  audience,  however,  was  large, 
as  large  as  the  room  could  hold,  and  many  were 
obliged  to  remain  outside.  In  his  address  he 
showed  how  important  a  study  archeology  had 
grown  to  be  in  the  course  of  the  last  half- 
century,  and  how  important  a  part  of  it  archi¬ 
tecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  consti¬ 
tuted, — quite  as  important,  indeed,  as  its  other 
branches,  History  and  Antiquities.  Architec¬ 
ture,  he  said,  was  the  great  and  dominating 
sign  of  progress  and  civilisation,  while  without 
architecture  the  study  of  archaeology  was  as 
meaningless  as  the  old  antiquary’s  study  of  the 
musty  pedigrees  of  country  squires.  Passing 
on  to  the  migratory  and  peregrinating  character 
of  the  Institute  itself,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said 
that,  as  himself  partially  a  Derbyshire  man, 
he  considered  that  they  had  done  well  by 
coming  this  year  to  Derby.  It  is  true  that  they 
had  in  Derbyshire  no  grand  and  imposing 
cathedral,  and  no  castle  of  the  first  class,  like 
those  which  they  saw  last  year  at  Alnwick 
and  Warkworth,  but  they  had  to  show  here  a 
very  magnificent  series  of  parish  churches, 
greatly  diversified,  and  conspicuously  enriched 
with  noble  monuments  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  parallels  elsewhere  within 
so  small  a  compass.  Having  referred  to  a 
few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  churches  of  the 
county,  instancing  Ashburne  (with  its  beautiful 
spire,  and  chancel  and  transepts  of  almost 
cathedral  development;  with  its  grand  series 
of  Renaissance  monuments  to  the  Cockayne 
family;  and  with  its  clergyman,  who  dared  to 
restore  his  church  without  an  architect,  “  and 
did  it  very  well  ”),  Bakewell,  Repton,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Tideswell,  Youlgreave,  and  to  the 
monastic  houses  of  Repton  and  Dale.  He 
expressed  in  conclusion  his  conviction  that  the 
Congress  would  have  found  more  than  enough 
at  Hardwicke,  Haddon,  and  Wingfield,  to 
reward  them  for  all  their  labours  in  the  cause 
of  domestic  architecture. 

Earl  Percy  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  for  his  address.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  who,  however, 
took  the  liberty  of  dissenting  from  Mr.  Beres¬ 
ford  Hope’s  remarks  on  the  restorations  at 
Ashburne,  which  he  (Mr.  Micklethwaite)  could 
not  approve  in  some  points, — as,  for  instance, 
with  regard  to  the  black  pointing  of  the  masonry, 
the  scraping  of  the  stones,  and  the  moving 
about  of  the  monuments,  practices  which  he 
trusted  would  not  be  repeated  at  the  noble 
church  of  Repton. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  acknowledged  the  vote 
of  thanks  in  a  few  words,  and  an  interesting 
paper  was  subsequently  read  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  St.  John  Hope,  F.S.A.,  on  “  Ancient 
Chalices  and  Patens  in  Derbyshire.”  The 
conversazione  terminated  at  a  later  hour. 
On  Friday  (July  31)  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  had  before  them  a  long  day,  but  the 
large  number  of  those  who  joined  in  the  ex¬ 
cursion  which  had  been  arranged  to  Haddon 
Hall  and  Arbor  Low  showed  that  it  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
the  programme.  Immediately  after  breakfast 
a  special  train  on  the  Midland  Railway  was  in 
readiness  to  take  them,  over  a  hundred  strong, 
to  Bakewell,  where  carriages  and  brakes  were 
ready  to  convey  them  to  the  parish  church. 
Here,  as  at  Ashburne,  the  old  Norman  work  at 
the  west  end  had  been  largely  effaced  by  the 
“  restorations  ”  of  some  forty-five  years  ago. 

A  very  large  sum  of  money,  it  appeared,  had 
been  spent  in  the  erection  of  a  fine  and  im¬ 
posing  structure,  but  one  in  which  the  new  part 
encroached  too  far  on  the  old.  As  the  visitors 
went  up  to  the  church,  they  admired  the 
lower  limb  of  what  had  once  been  an  early 
churchyard  cross,  of  Saxon  date,  the  incised 
ornamentation  on  it  being  of  a  character  not 
unlike  that  to  be  seen  in  South  Wales  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  the  church  porch  is  a  perfect 
museum  of  incised  slabs  and  other  monu¬ 
ments,  crowded  together  in  unmeaning  rows. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  furnished  with 
solid  and  substantial  open  seats,  of  the  heavy 
style  which  came  in  with  the  early  church 
restorers,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  in  perfection 
in  St.  Mary’s  at  Oxford.  The  new  ornamental 
flooring  of  the  chancel  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Micklethwaite,  in  his  comments  on  the  church, 
as  very  fine  of  its  kind ;  but  it  had  been  gained 
at  the  cost  of  the  removal  of  at  least  one  fine 
ancient  recumbent  effigy,  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  chancel  when  he  was  there  last. 
He  regretted  also  that  so  much  of  new  work 
had  been  put  into  the  old  chancel  screens. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  made  some  remarks  on  the 


sumpluousness  and  costliness  of  the  work  done 
by  the  vicar,  Dr.  Edward  Balaton  (formerly 
Head  Master  of  Eton,  and  now  Archdeacon  of 
Derby),  since  his  appointment  to  the  living. 
The  Baron  de  Cosson  commented,  with  his 
usual  minuteness,  on  the  very  fine  specimen  of 
armour  to  be  Been  on  the  monument  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wendesley,— who  fell  fighting,  in  the 
cause  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  at  the  Battle 
of  Shrewsbury  in  1403, — in  the  Vernon  Chapel. 
This  armour,  he  said,  could  not  have  been  more 
exactly  rendered,  and  it  would  repay  the  closest 
inspection  of  every  detail.  The  plate-armour, 
the  shirt  of  chain  mail,  the  jupon,  and  the 
collar  of  “  SS.”  round  his  neck  were  each  and  all 
beautifully  executed.  Next  him  lay  the  effigy  of 
Sir  George  Vernon,  called,  from  his  magnificent 
hospitality  and  for  the  great  personal  autho¬ 
rity  which  he  wielded,  “  The  King  of  the  Peak,” 
and  again,  farther  to  the  south,  the  mural  monu¬ 
ment  of  Dorothy  Vernon  and  of  her  husband, 
John  Manners,  came  in  for  some  well-deserved 
praise,  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  time. 
The  Baron  de  Cosson  also  drew  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  small,  but  very  elaborate,  mural  monu¬ 
ment  to  two  of  the  Foljambe  family  on  the  east 
wall  of  the  south  aisle,  as  a  singular  example  of 
artistic  work.  It  was  earlier  by  some  five  or 
six  years  than  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wendesley,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  beauty 
of  detail.  The  ancient  parish  chest,  of  old  oak, 
with  its  huge  triple  hinges  and  locks,  lying  in 
the  Vernon  Chapel,  attracted  much  attention. 
A  promise  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  church,  in  reply  to  a  remark  from  Mr. 
George  Lambert,  that  an  heraldic  funeral  shield, 
lying  now  loose  in  this  chapel,  should  be  hung 
safely  on  the  walls. 

As  soon  as  the  inspection  of  the  church  was 
finished,  the  party  repaired  to  their  carriages  in 
order  to  drive  to  Haddon,  where  they  lunched, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in 
the  great  entrance-hall.  Before  luncheon,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  shown  over  all  the  chief  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  place ;  but  these  are  so  well 
known  to  the  general  reader,  thanks  to  artists 
and  tourists  of  literary  tastes,  that  wo  are 
spared  the  trouble  of  a  minute  description. 
The  mansion  consists,  like  Wingfield,  of  two 
courts,  having  the  dining-hall  and  kitchen  range 
between  them.  The  original  entrance  is  not 
that  by  which  the  house  is  at  present  approached, 
but  stands  at  the  north-east  angle,  near  the 
higher  road,  now  diverted.  The  view  on  entering 
the  court-yard,  or  quadrangle,  is  extremely 
similar  to  that  of  the  interior  of  many  of  the 
smaller  colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  in 
many  of  its  details  the  mansion  reminds  one  of 
Penshurst  and  Knowle.  Mr.  Micklethwaite, 
who  acted  as  cicerone  here,  told  the  story  of  the 
earlier  days  of  the  building,  and  showed  how 
the  estate  passed  from  the  Crown  to  the  Peverils,. 
and  from  them,  again,  to  the  Vernons,  the 
heiress  of  which  house,  eloping  with  her  dis¬ 
guised  lover,  John  Manners,  carried  it  into  the 
possession  of  the  noble  house  of  Rutland,  to 
whom  it  still  belongs.  He  pointed  out  in  the 
great  hall  the  fine  specimens  of  deers’  heads  on 
the  wall,  the  minstrels’  galleries  at  the  end  and 
at  the  side,  the  curious  staple  in  which  a  man’s 
hand  was  sometimes  placed  whilst  water  was 
soured  down  his  sleeve  if  he  “did  not  take 
rindly  to  his  ale,  or  was  guilty  of  any  other 
offence  to  the  hospitality  of  the  lord  who  owned 
the  mansion,”  as  also  the  massive  kitchens, 
buttery,  cellars,  and  servants’  offices,  with  their 
array  of  old  tables  and  kitchen-blocks  for 
mincing  meat.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing, 
that  this  part  of  the  house  is  almost  as  dark 
and  gloomy  as  a  prison.  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
next  took  his  party  into  the  long  gallery,  and 
pointed  out,  as  especially  interesting  to  archi¬ 
tects,  the  huge  oak  timbers  of  tho  flooring, 
which,  he  said,  were  traditionally  all  from  one 
giant  tree,  as  well  as  the  rougher  logs  which 
formed  the  staircase.  The  chimney-pieces, 
fireplaces,  and  “dogs”  he  pointed  out  as  espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  notice,  and  also  the  furniture 
and  tapestry  of  the  few  state-rooms,  which  are 
still  kept  in  their  half-furnished  state.  The 
best  and  most  comfortable  of  these  rooms, 
perhaps,  is  the  second  or  inner  dining-room,  for 
the  use  of  the  lord  and  lady,  with  its  deep  bay 
window  for  chat  and  conversation.  This  room 
is  finely  panelled,  and  still  has  some  stained 
glass  in  one  of  its  windows.  The  chapel  at 
Haddon  is  of  special  interest,  and  the  visitors 
made  a  very  minute  inspection  of  its  chief 
features.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  pointed  out  as 
specially  worthy  of  notice  its  high  side-light 
windows,  the  traces  of  its  rood  loft  and  singing 
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men’s  gallery, — thought  and  said  often  to  be 
a  confessional, — and  the  painted  glass  in  the 
■windows,  which,  though  put  up  in  1427,  as  the 
inscription  states,  is  still  in  a  fairly  good  state 
of  preservation.  In  the  east  window  is  the 
Crucifixion,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  another  window,  with  bold  figures  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George. 
From  most  of  the  other  windows  the  painted 
glass  has  been  removed.  Ho  added  that  the 
chapel  had  once  Borne  parish  rights,  that  of 
baptism  at  least,  and  probably  that  of  burial 
also,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  semi- 
parochial.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  remarked  that 
it  probably  was  once  one  of  many  outlying 
chapels  in  the  forest,  which  were  served  by 
priests  from  Bakewell,  on  account  of  the  large 
extent  of  the  original  parishes,  and  that,  when 
the  great  hall  was  built  close  to  it,  it  came 
gradually  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  as  a  parish 
chapel  and  also  as  a  chapel  to  the  Haddon 
household. 

The  inspection  of  the  building  was  followed 
by  a  walk  through  the  square  trimly-cut  gar¬ 
dens,  laid  out  in  terraces  on  the  Blope  of  the 
hill  above  the  Wye,  and  the  party  paid  a  special 
visit  to  Dorothy  Vernon’s  Walk  of  sycamores 
and  yews,  which  form  a  grateful  shade  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  must  look  pleasantly  green  in  winter. 
Re-entering  the  house  by  what  is  called 
“Dorothy  Vernon’s  door,”  they  sat  down  to 
luncheon  in  the  great  hall,  the  visitors  after¬ 
wards  left  in  carriages  for  Youlgreave  and 
Arbor  Low. 

A  drive  of  about  seven  miles,  nearly  all  up  hill, 
along  the  sides  of  a  beautiful  valley,  brought 
the  party  to  Arbor  Low,  a  pre-historic  monu¬ 
ment  lying  in  a  field  abour  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  road,  four  miles  beyond  Youlgreave. 
“  It  consists,”  to  use  Mr.  St.  John  Hope’s  de¬ 
scription,  “  of  a  circular  platform,  173  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  an  outer  circle  formed  of  some 
thirty  odd  stones,  once  probably  erected  and  in 
pairs,  but  now  prostrate  and  broken.  Inthecentre 
are  several  large  stones,  which  may  have  formed 
a  cist.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  vallum 
with  an  inner  ditch — an  almost  unique  feature. 
There  are  entrances  on  the  north  and  south. 
Close  to  the  latter  is  a  barrow  which  was  opened 
in  1845,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  cist  with 
burnt  bones.”  Mr.  Ferguson  commented  at 
some  length  on  this  curious  monument  of  past 
ages,  comparing  it  with  “  King  Arthur’s  Round 
Table  ”  at  Carlisle.  Prebendary  Scarth  also 
compared  it,  and  in  some  respects  contrasted  it, 
with  the  remains  at  Stonehenge  and  Avebury 
or  Abury,  in  Wilts ;  and,  after  some  remarks  by 
Mr.  G.  Lambert,  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  that  it  was  originally  erected  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  temple  for  re¬ 
ligious  rites  and  a  burial-place  for  some  chief¬ 
tain.  This  latter  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
existence  of  an  acknowledged  sepulchral  mound, 
known  as  Gib’s  Hill,  about  350  yds.  off  to  the 
south,  and  till  recently  connected  with  Arbor 
Low  by  an  earthen  rampart.  It  may  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  learn  that,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
original  design,  Arbor  Low  is  now  scheduled 
under  the  “  Ancient  Monuments  Act  ”  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  that  on  each  side  is  a  little 
stone  pillar,  half  the  size  of  a  milestone,  with 
an  inscription,  “  V.R.,”  showing  that  the  nation 
has  taken  the  spot  into  possession,  and  that  it 
will  never  be  effaced  by  the  plough  or  the 
builder.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  adds  that  Arbor 
Low  ranks  in  size  among  the  six  largest  stone 
circles  known  ;  but  it  is  very  small  in  compari¬ 
son  to  either  Stonehenge  or  Abury. 

Youlgreave  Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
which  the  party  visited  on  their  return  journey, 
is  a  fine  handsome  church,  externally  of  Per¬ 
pendicular  character,  and  with  a  lofty  tower, 
very  much  of  the  type  so  common  in  Somerset. 
The  interior  of  the  nave  was  originally  Norman, 
and  much  of  the  Norman  work  remains.  The 
edifice  was  lengthened  westwards  when  the 
tower  was  added,  and  the  chancel  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  font 
is  curious,  as  having  a  holy- water  stoup  attached 
to  one  of  its  sides.  Probably  it  once  stood  dose 
to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  this  stoup  inside 
made  it  unnecessary  to  place  another  outside. 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  near  the  west 
end,  is  a  curious  little  figure  of  the  Norman 
type,  and  thought  to  represent  a  pilgrim.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  altar-table  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  knight  cross-legged  ;  but  it  does  not 
lie  in  its  original  position.  On  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a  piece  of  carved  alabaster, 
“apparently  a  combination  of  reredos  and 
monument.”  In  the  oentre  is  the  figure  of  the 


Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  lily  and  with  the  1  archaeologists  would  look  forward  with  vemV 
Divine  Child  in  her  arms :  and  on  either  side  considerable  interest  to  the  publication  of  th! 


are  a  husband  and  a  wife  with  Bons  and 
daughters  respectively  behind  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chancel  is  a  miniature  effigy  in 
armour  of  Thomas  Cockayne,  who  died  in  l4S8. 
It  is  also  of  alabaster,  and  carefully  and  taste¬ 
fully  painted  with  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the 
family.  The  restoration  of  the  armour,  how¬ 
ever,  was  spoken  of  by  the  Baron  de  Cosson  as 
not  very  successfully  executed,  the  details  being 
open  to  much  exception.  This,  ho  added,  was 
all  the  more  to  bo  regretted,  as  there  were  so 
many  fine  examples  to  be  copied  at  Norbury, 
Bakewell,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roy,  was  passed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  for  his  courtesy  in  showing 
and  explaining  his  church. 

Leaving  Youlgreave,  the  members  of  the 
Institute  again  took  their  carriages  for  Rowsley 
Station,  where  a  special  train  was  timed  to  call 
for  them,  and  to  take  them  back  to  Derby ;  but, 
as  they  finished  their  day  more  than  half  an 
hour  before  the  time  laid  down  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  part  of  them,  including  most  of  the 
ladies,  took  tea  at  the  Peacock  Inn, — so  well 
known  to  the  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton, — and 
walked  in  its  pleasant  gardens,  whilst  the  rest 
visited  Rowsley  Church  in  order  to  see  the 
monument  (cenotaph)  to  the  first  Lady  John 
Manners.  The  return  journey  was  effected 
without  accident  or  misadventure,  and  Derby 
was  reached  at  seven  p.m. 

Later  in  the  evening  two  sectional  meetings 
were  held.  In  the  Antiquarian  Section  (Mr. 
R.  S.  Ferguson  in  the  chair),  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne,  B.D.,  delivered  an  interesting  and 
valuable  address  on  the  sculptured  stones  of 
Derbyshire,  very  fully  illustrated  by  rubbings 
or  full-sized  drawings  of  many  of  the  examples 
referred  to.  He  commenced  by  referring  to 
the  very  curious  and  interesting  incised  Btone 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  font  at  Wilne  Church, 
but  which  is  now  discovered  to  be  upside  down. 
Another  specially  interesting  incised  stone  is 
that  of  the  well-known  Bakewell  cross.  After 
giving  detailed  descriptions  of  many  other 
notable  incised  stones  in  the  county,  and  plead¬ 
ing  for  their  preservation  where  they  happen  to 
be  in  exposed  situations,  for  they  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  all  of  them  work  of  the  period  of  the 
Mercian  kings,  Mr.  Browne  explained  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  sorolls  and  other 
ornamental  forms  were  described  and  executed, 
the  wearing  away  of  the  overhanging  portions 
of  the  undercut  work  having  thrown  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  this  subject.  Many  of  the 
stones  were  of  great  interest  as  containing 
rudely-executed  but  unmistakable  representa¬ 
tions  of  important  events  in  Scripture  history, 
the  figures,  especially  the  horses,  being  very 
much  ‘  ‘  out  of  drawing.”  It  was  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  occurrence  of  horses  on 
these  incised  stones  was  very  rare,  and  it  was 
asked  why  the  Pictish  stones  of  about  the  same 
period  should  not  only  be  frequently  found  to 
contain  not  only  representations  of  horses, 
but  very  faithful  and  spirited  representations, 
indeed.  It  appeared  that  no  satisfactory 
answer  could  be  given  to  this  question.  In 
conclusion,  Air.  Browne  (who  has  made  the 
subject  of  these  stones  a  study  for  many  years) 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University  Press  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  collect  material  for  the  publication  of 
a  work  which  should  give  representations  of  all 
the  ancient  incised  stones  of  the  country.  To 
that  end  he  had  received  handsome  offers  of 
co-operation  from  the  Cumberland,  Durham, 
and  other  archmological  societies,  and  he  hoped 
that  all  such  societies  would  co  -  operate  with 
him  in  production  of  a  work  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  one  of  national  importance  and 
interest. 

The  Chairman,  having  expressed  the  groat 
interest  which  his  local  society  (the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland)  was  taking  in  Mr.  Browne’s 
work,  Dr.  Taylor  moved,  and  Professor  E.  C. 
Clarke  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  All*. 
Browne  for  his  interesting  discourse,  which,  he 
said,  was  one  of  unique  interest.  Mr.  Browne 
had  clearly  succeeded  in  showing,  by  a  study  of 
these  incised  stones,  the  presence  of  a  Christian 
feeling  in  times  when  it  was  thought  that  none 
existed,  and  the  existence  of  civilisation  where 
hitherto  it  was  thought  that  barbarism  was 
paramount.  Mr.  Browne,  by  his  researches, 
and  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  carried  them 
out,  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  true  archteolo- 
gist, — a  very  “  geologist  of  history.”  All 


work  which  Air.  Browne  had  undertaken  t 
publish. 

In  the  Architectural  Section,  Air.  R.  P.  Pullaii 
presided,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Hirst  dej 
livered  an  interesting  address  on  “  The  Present: 
Prospects  of  Archasology  at  Athens.” 

Mr.  Pullan,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  Bai: 
that  Father  Hirst  would  be  remembered  b 
many  present  as  having  delivered  an  interestin.il  j 
lecture  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  Inst:-!  ( 
tute  on  the  Classical  Mines  of  Northumbria; 
Since  then,  Mr.  Hirst  (who  had  only  lately; 
returned  from  Greece)  had  been  digging  ij 
mines  more  classical,  and  among  the  treasure p 
which  had  been  lately  discovered  at  Athene 
were  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Eleusis, — 
discovery  which  was  of  great  interest,  inasmuci i 
as  that  temple  was  known  to  differ  materially 
from  other  temples. 

Father  Hirst,  after  referring  to  the  value  (H 
residence  in  Athens  for  gaining  a  practical J 
knowledge  of  Greek  antiquities,  gave  an  account 
of  the  excavations  now  in  progress,  or  projected® 
on  the  Agora,  around  the  Acropolis,  and  at  th 
Diplum.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  what  1 
had  seen  at  Eleusis,  where  the  excavations  weik 
now  approaching  their  termination.  Some  tej 
thousand  pounds  had  been  spent  upon  them  t 
the  local  Greek  archaeological  society.  Til ' 
most  important  discoveries  made  during  tlj 
past  year  had  been  some  pre-historic  tombs  art 
walls  ;  the  latter  were  of  three  different  kindt 
— firstly,  polygonal  walls  of  blue  Eleusiniaji 
marble ;  secondly,  drafted  stone  walls  of  a  veiir 
good  appearance ;  thirdly,  a  thick  unbaktfe 
brick  wall,  4£  metres  thick.  These  thrif 
varieties  of  wall  had  been,  without  doubt, 
existence  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  1.. 
Xerxes.  It  was  supposed  that  some  it 
the  walls  were  used  for  the  enclosmii 
of  the  sacred  area,  and  others  were  ev 
dently  used  for  supporting  two  terraces  ouj 
side  the  temple, — one  passing  due  east  ail 
another  passing  due  south.  The  walls  we;  ? 
faced  only  on  one  side,  and  filled  in  with  ear:: 
and  rubble  behind.  The  temple  itself  is  nef 
laid  entirely  bare,  and  is  found  to  be  laid  out  l; 
seven  rows  of  six  columns  each,  making  in  at 
forty-two.  The  columns  are  all  of  very  ear': 
workmanship,  the  style  being  Archaic  Dorit 
The  material  of  which  they  consisted  was  of  : 
common  stone  brought  from  the  Peirasus  « 
from  .ZEgina.  The  most  remarkable  discovery  t. 
all  has  been  that  of  the  remains  of  the  pr 
Periclean  temple,  which  was  burned  to  th 
ground  by  the  Persians  before  the  battle  4 
Salamis.  This  temple  is  supposed  to  have  be«d 
25  metres  square,  and  to  have  had  twenty-fi" 
pillars,  disposed  in  five  rows  of  five  each.  TJ 
bases  of  several  of  these  pillars  have  bet  I 
found,  and  their  disposition  has  been  clear! 
traced  out.  The  size  of  the  larger  Temple  ql 
Eleusis,  of  which  this  smaller  one  occupies  b 
the  north-east  corner,  was  about  55  mfetriS 
square.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  observoi 
that  the  Greek  society,  which  had  defrayed  tl 
cost  of  these  excavations,  was  very  wealth: 
The  excavations  have  from  the  first  been  undi  i 
the  direction  of  M.  Philios,  a  learned  an 
intelligent  Greek,  who  represented  the  Greek 
Government  during  the  excavations  made  IB 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Tiryns. 

The  Chairman  having  made  a  few  observ: 
tions  on  the  lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  givey 
to  Father  Hirst,  and 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Manning  read  a  short  papqi 
on  “  Lockers  for  the  Processional  Cross.”  1; 
it  he  referred  to  the  discovery  in  certain 
churches  here  and  there  of  peculiar  elongated 
recesses  in  the  walls,  varying  from  6  ft.  to  12  fj! 
or  14  ft.  in  height,  and  about  1  ft.  in  width.  : 
is  believed  that  each  of  these  recesses  ( 
which  very  few  are  known  to  exist,  and  thoi  I 
chiefly  in  the  Eastern  counties)  must  have  be«t 
provided  with  a  doors  in  order  to  serve  si 
lockers  for  the  processional  cross. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Alanniuu 
for  his  paper,  and  the  section  adjourned. 

Saturday  last  was  a  “carriage-day,”  ai; 
visits  were  paid  to  Sawley  Church,  Dale  Abbe. 
Morley  Church,  and  Breadsall  Church.  Leavii 
Derby  shortly  after  ten  o’clock,  the  first  poi; 
made  for  was  Sawley.  The  church  is  deo 
cated  to  All  Saints,  and  is  remarkable  for  tl  | 
completeness  of  its  ancient  screen  and  chanci 
fittings,  which  are  very  massive  and  substantial 
and  have  not  been  restored.  The  church,  whitf 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  consists  of  a  chanct] 
nave  with  aisles  and  south  porch,  and  wester, 
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tower  and  spire.  According  to  Mr.  St.  John  Hope, 
who  made  a  few  remarks  about  the  church,  the 
ohancel-arch  and  a  fragment  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  seem  to  be  part  of  a  pre-Norman 
church.  The  nest  work  in  point  of  date  is  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which  has  evidently 
belonged  to  a  narrower  aisle  than  the  present 
one.  The  nave  and  aisles  seem  to  have  been 
rebuilt  a  little  later.  The  long-lost  Burton 
Chartulary  records  that  Ralph  de  Chaddesden 
built  “the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Mary,”  when 
founding  his  chantry,  between  1259  and  1266. 
The  south  aisle  was  the  Lady  Chapel.  The 
aisle  windows  very  much  resemble  those  of 
St.  Peter’s.  Derby.  The  chancel  is  of  Deco¬ 
rated  work,  but  a  curious  late  Perpendicular 
recess  has  been  built  out  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  to  ssrve 
as  a  receptacle  of  a  tomb.  Another  curious 
feature  of  the  church  is  a  solid  wall  or  screen, 
about  8  ft.  high,  running  across  the  chancel 
near  the  east  wall.  The  space  behind  it, 
entered  from  the  chancel  by  a  door  on  the  north 
side,  serves  as  a  vestry.  This  cross-wall  is  an 
insertion,  and  partly  blocks  up  the  old  piscina. 
The  chancel  was  some  years  ago  restored  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  who,  according  to  the 
rector,  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  masonry 
is  of  Saxon  date. 

A  long  and  dusty  drive  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  visitors  found  themselves  at  Dale 
Abbey,  where  the  hermitage,  cut  out  of  the  face 
of  the  rock,  and  once  adopted  as  a  residence  by  a 
pious  baker  of  Derby,  was  first  examined.  The 
story  of  the  hermit,  as  given  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “  The  Hermitages  of  Depedale,  or  Notes 
on  the  Chronicle  of  Thomas  de  Musca,  Canon 
of  Dale  Abbey,”  lately  published  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kerry,  is  very  interesting,  and  extracts 
From  it  were  read  to  the  assembled  company. 
The  church  close  by  is  a  singular  little 
building,  principally  Perpendicular  in  charac¬ 
ter,  hut  little  of  it  is  to  be  seen  amid 
the  excrescences  which  smother  it.  Traces 
of  older  work  exist.  The  adjoining  house  was, 
nntil  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  picturesque  half- 
timbered  structure,  with  a  door  connecting  it 
with  the  church,  both  house  and  church  being 
practically  under  one  roof.  The  old  house  was 
demolished  in  1883,  and  a  new  structure  erected 
in  its  stead, — a  circumstance  which  called  forth 
very  decided  expressions  of  regret  from  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  and  other  members  of  the 
party.  A  move  was  next  made  for  the  adjacent 
ruins  of  Dale  Abbey,  the  site  of  which  was 
excavated  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Derbyshire 
Archreological  Society.  The  style  of  the 
buildings  appears  to  have  been  Early  Deco¬ 
rated  throughout.  The  arch  of  the  great 
east  window  is  still  standing,  and  was  a 
few  years  ago  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the 
rates,  it  being  stated  that  so  long  as  the 
arch  existed  the  inhabitants  would  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  tithes.  Extensive  remains 
of  the  piers  of  the  crossing  and  nave  arcade 
exist,  enabling  the  plan  tobe  very  clearly  traced. 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  who  acted  as  cicerone, 
pointed  out  a  curious  effigy  of  a  canon  of  the 
wder,  now  in  the  Art  Museum,  standing  partly 
over  the  site  of  the  chapter-house.  This 
museum,  by  the  way,  contains  some  very  good 
[specimens  of  flooring  tiles,  which  appear  to  have 
been  made  here  in  abundance.  The  carriages 
being  resumed,  the  interesting  churches  at 
Morley  and  Bread  sail  were  visited.  Morley 
phurch  contains  a  fine  series  of  monuments  and 
some  old  glass,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Dale  Abbey,  though  this  statement  was 
[received  with  doubt.  Dr.  Cox,  who  explained 
the  church,  said  that  a  late  incumbent 
of  the  benefice  (Mr.  Fox),  who  was  a  good 
isaxon  scholar,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
ffie  nave  arches  were  pierced  through,  and 
supported,  Saxon  walls.  The  chancel  is  Deco¬ 
rated.  The  later  work  of  the  church  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  its  being  dated, 

!*  brass  in  the  north  aisle  to  Ralph  de  Stathum 
■ecording  the  work  done  by  him.  The  tower 
was  described  as  “incipient  Perpendicular.” 
Breadsall  Church,  the  last  item  on  the  day’s 
programme,  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave  with 
lorth  aisle  and  south  porch,  and  a  tower  and 
Spiro.  The  earliest  part  of  the  church  is  the 
south  doorway,  which  is  of  Late  Norman 
character.  A  fine  alabaster  figure  of  “  our 
Lady  of  Pity  ”  was  discovered  in  1877,  and  has 
oeen  preserved.  In  the  clock-room  are  stowed 
way  the  remains  of  an  elaborate  rood  screen, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  restore.  The  excur¬ 
sionists  returned  to  Derby,  and  a  meeting  of 
Ibe  Historical  Section  was  held  in  the  evening, 


when  Mr.  H.  S.  Skipton  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “  The  House  of  Cavendish.” 

But  we  must  break  off  here,  deferring  until 
next  week  some  account  of  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congress,  which  terminated  on 
Wednesday  last.*  On  the  whole,  the  Congress 
has  been  very  successful,  and  the  excursions  have 
been  largely  attended, — being  exceptionally 
favoured  by  the  weather,  which  remained  fine 
for  the  whole  time  up  to  Wednesday  afternoon, 
when  the  party  returning  from  the  final  ex¬ 
cursion  encountered  a  steady  downpour  of 
rain.  If  there  has  been  room  for  fault-finding, 
it  has  been  found,  according  to  some  of  the 
local  members  of  the  Congress,  in  a  want  of 
topographical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
coachmen  or  their  instructors,  which  has  not 
unnaturally  led  to  needless  travelling  over 
several  miles  of  dusty  and  hilly  road. 


THE  PLUMBERS’  COMPANY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of 
this  Company  was  held  on  Friday,  the  31st  ult.,  at 
the  Guildhall  (the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue  in 
the  chair),  to  consider  certain  recommendations 
of  the  Court  of  the  Plumbers’  Company  based 
upon  resolutions  passed  by  the  recent  confer¬ 
ence  of  metropolitan  and  provincial  plumbers, 
and  having  for  their  objects  the  improvement 
of  plumbing  work  in  dwelling-houses. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  from  the 
Chairman, 

Mr.  R.  E.  Coles  (acting  for  the  clerk  of  the 
company)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  and  also  a  number  of  letters  from 
Sir  J.  M‘Garel-Hogg,  M.P.,  and  other  gentle¬ 
men,  apologising  for  being  unable  to  attend. 

Mr.  George  Shaw  (the  Master  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Company)  read  the  recommendations  of  the 
Court,  and  observed  that  the  Court  had  now 
inaugurated  a  system  which  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  those  following  the  trade.  At 
present  there  was  a  largo  amount  of  plumbing 
work  done  by  persons  who  were  not  properly 
qualified.  By  the  means  of  the  registration 
proposed  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing  of  houses  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  the  persons  they  employed  to 
do  the  plumbing  work  were  duly  qualified  and 
occupied  a  recognised  position  in  the  trade. 
What  the  Court  of  Plumbers  wished  to  do  now 
was  to  establish  a  principle  on  which  they  could 
act  in  the  future.  The  subject  of  technical 
education  was  an  important  one,  and  one  which 
the  Plumbers’  Company  had  very  much  at  heart. 
They  had  present  Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  director 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education, 
and  he  would,  no  doubt,  give  the  Council  some 
valuable  information.  The  subject  of  plumbers’ 
work  would  be  dealt  with  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council.  He  wished  to  mention  that  the 
gentlemen  assembled  in  that  room  represented 
the  masters  as  well  as  the  men. 

Mr.  Philip  Magnus  observed  that  it  was  now 
five  years  since  the  directors  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Technical  Education  consulted  with 
Mr.  George  Shaw,  the  Master  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Company,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
would  be  the  most  fitting  syllabus  of  instruction 
not  only  in  the  classes  in  London  which  they 
desired  to  establish,  but  also  in  classes  in 
different  towns  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  good  enough  to  assist  them  on 
that  occasion  in  drawing  up  a  syllabus  of  in¬ 
struction.  It  was  contained  in  a  publication  he 
had  before  him,  and  which  was  known  as  their 
programme  of  technological  observations.  Any 
one  who  consulted  the  programme  would  see 
the  kind  of  instruction  which  teachers  were 
expected  to  give  to  students  in  technical  classes 
established  in  connexion  with  the  Institute,  and 
he  was  quite  certain  that  if  any  one  would  turn 
to  the  appendix  to  the  programme  which  con¬ 
tained  the  examination  questions,  he  would 
admit  that  those  questions  were  of  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  character,  and  that  any  plumber  who 
answered  them  would  not  be  likely  to  make  the 
serious  mistakes  in  his  work  which  were  so  often 
made.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
were  assisting  this  cause  in  another  way, by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  establish  every  year  a  class  of  a  more 
advanced  character,  in  which  those  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  provinces  or  elsewhere  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  learning  exactly  those  things 

*  On  another  page,  however,  will  be  found  a  resume  of 
an  interesting  paper  read  by  the  Baron  do  Cosson  on 
Monday  evening,  on  “  Monumental  Effigies." 


they  ought  to  teach,  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
them.  A  class  of  this  kind  was  opened  for  the 
first  time  this  summer  in  the  Institute’s  building 
in  Exhibition-road,  when  Mr.  Maguire,  of 
Dublin,  came  up  to  London  and  gave  a  most 
interesting  course  of  practical  lectures.  It 
was,  of  course,  most  desirable  that  plumbers 
should  know  something  of  the  principles  of 
science  as  adapted  to  the  occupation  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  They  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  of  mechanics,  and  of 
hydraulics,  but  whatever  instruction  was  im¬ 
parted  would  not  be  effectual  unless  it  was 
practical.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  every 
class  wherever  situated  ought  to  include  not 
only  a  course  of  lectures  but  also  a  plumber’s 
laboratory.  In  this  laboratory  plumbers  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  the  effects  of  many  of  the 
causes  on  which  they  worked,  they  should  see 
the  action  of  air  and  water  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  upon  the  metal  they  had  to  use;  and, 
besides  learning  so  much  of  chemistry  as  might 
bo  useful  to  them,  they  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  in  this  laboratory  some¬ 
thing  of  metallurgy  and  of  experimental  work. 
No  instruction,  be  it  laboratory  or  thecretical 
instruction,  could  take  the  place  of  that  which 
the  young  man  learned  from  the  master  plumber, 
but  he  might  loarn  in  this  school  what  he  could 
not  obtain  a  knowledge  of  from  his  master  while 
carrying  on  his  trade.  It  was  in  the  technical 
class  that  he  obtained  the  opportunity  of  having 
explained  to  him  the  difficulties  which  would 
occur  in  his  ordinary  work,  and  gaining  the 
knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  surmount 
those  difficulties.  A  student  serving  his  time 
and  while  acting  as  a  plumber  would  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  obtain  instruction  such  as 
he  had  described,  and  if  he  went  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  composed  of  practical 
plumbers,  and  passed  an  examination  and  also 
gained  the  certificate  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  the  public  would  feel  secure 
in  intrusting  their  work  to  him. 

Mr.  George  Howell  inquired  whether  others 
than  those  who  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years  would  be  permitted  to  come  up  for 
these  examinations  ?  He  asked  this  because 
circumstances  had  changed  very  much  of  late 
years,  and  there  were  many  young  men  who, 
without  serving  an  apprenticeship,  had  become 
very  good  plumbers  through  superior  ability  and 
paying  great  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
trade. 

Mr.  G.  Shaw  (the  Master),  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Howell,  said  that  excellence  of  workmanship 
and  knowledge  of  the  craft  would  bo  taken  as 
a  qualification  for  the  certificates.  Theoretical 
knowledge  would  not  be  sufficient  to  qualify  a 
man  as  a  plumber.  He  must  have  a  practical 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Smeaton  asked  whether  Mi*.  Maguire, 
who  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Magnus  as  having 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to  practical 
plumbers,  was  a  practical  plumber  himself. 

The  Master  replied  that  he  understood  Mr. 
Maguire  was  a  practical  plumber. 

Mr.  Howell  was  anxious  that,  while  doing  full 
justice  in  thefuture,  they  should  notdo  injustice 
to  those  who,  through  their  talent  and  persever¬ 
ance,  had  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  trade  to  qualify  them  in  undertaking  and 
carrying  out  plumbing  work,  and  so  earning  a 
livelihood  by  it. 

Mr.  Scott  remarked  that  he  was  prepared  to 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  Court  of 
Plumbers.  Mr.  Shaw  had  taken  care  in  the 
observations  he  had  made  to  show  that,  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his  mind  was 
exceedingly  open.  But  he  should  also  infer 
from  what  he  said  that  he  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  in  this  matter  would  be  the  very  last 
to  discourage  the  feeling  in  the  trade  in  favour 
of  a  practical  apprenticeship. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  the 
recommendations  of  the  Court  were  then  con¬ 
sidered  seriatim,  and  after  a  somewhat  lengthy 
discussion,  the  following,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to : — “  The  establishment  of  a  system 
of  Registration  of  Plumbers  of  the  City  of 
London  and  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles 
thereof.”  “  That  the  register  should  include 
master  plumbers  and  journeymen  and  be  open 
to  the  admission  of  those  who  satisfy  the  Court 
of  their  qualification  by  either  of  the  following 
means :  1.  Evidence  of  present  status  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  trade.  2.  Examination  by  a 
Board  of  Examiners  composed  largely  of 
plumbers,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Court.”  3.  “  The  production  of  certificates  of 
competency  granted  by  the  Plumbers’  Com- 
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pany  and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  due  weight  and  consideration  being 
given  to  the  production  of  indentures  of 
apprenticeship.”  “The  Court  will  reserve  the 
right  to  remove  names  from  the  register  in 
cases  of  proved  misrepresentation  or  other 
gross  misconduct,  injurious  to  the  trade  and 
the  public.”  “Plumbers  admitted  to  the 
Register  to  be  entitled  to  use  the  letters  R.P. 
(Registered  Plumber)  after  their  names.” 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Yacher,  Birkenhead, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Scott,  Manchester,  it  was 
resolved,  “  That  the  Council  do  now  adjourn,” 
the  consideration  of  the  following  business 
being  postponed  to  another  meeting  to  be  held 
at  an  early  date  : — 


“  The  Court  are  prepared  to  assist  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Provincial  Boards  of  Examiners  of  plumbing 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  passed  by 
the  Plumbers’  Congress,  proposing  that  such 
Boards 

1.  Should  be  affiliated  with  a  Metropolitan 
Board. 

2.  Should  consist  largely  of  trained  working 
plumbers. 

3.  Should  be  in  connexion  with  Provincial 
Schools  of  Plumbing. 

The  Court  have  decided  to  recommend  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  special  classes  for  instruction  for  plumbers  in 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  in 
Provincial  Institutions  for  the  advancement  of 
technical  education.” 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  Earl  Fortescue  for  pre¬ 
siding  terminated  the  proceedings. 


EXCURSION  OF  THE 
■SURREY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


On  Wednesday,  July  29th,  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  Society  made  its  annual  ex¬ 
cursion.  They  assembled  together  at  Eden- 
bridge,  where  light  refreshment  was  taken,  and 
afew  members  inspected  some  of  the  old  timbered 
houses  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
this  picturesque  village ;  after  which,  they 
proceeded  to  Lingfield,  where  Major  A.  Heales, 
F.S.A.,  described  the  principal  features  of  the 
church.  This  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles, 
these  extending  on  the  north  side  coincident 
with  the  chancel,  and  in  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  is  a  vestry  of  the  same  date. 
A  tower,  flanked  with  buttresses,  is  at  the 
west  end,  with  a  shingled  spire.  The 
greater  part  of  the  church  was  built  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  College  by  Sir 
Reginald  and  Lady  Cobham,  in  1431,  and  Major 
Heales  called  attention  to  the  lightness  and 
elegance  of  the  pillars  and  arcades.  An  ele¬ 
gant  oaken  screen  enclosed  the  chancel,  but 
of  this  the  western  part  was  barbarously 
removed  at  a  restoration  (.?)  some  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Accompanying  this  are  many  of 
the  old  stalls  used  by  the  collegiate  priests, 
having  on  them  badges  of  Cobham  of  Ster¬ 
borough,  and  of  Bardolf.  Beneath  the 
chancel  is  a  singular  crypt-form  passage, 
entered  on  the  north  side,  now  a  receptacle 
for  coals,  &c.  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  then  described 
the  interesting  series  of  monuments  and  brasses 
connected  with  the  Cobhams  of  Sterborough. 
He  began  by  stating,  that  such  monuments 
being  of  men  who  had  done  good  services  to 
the  State,  and  associated  with  affairs  which 
tended  to  build  up  our  national  fabric,  were 
not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  objects  of  curi¬ 
osity,  to  be  looked  at  and  passed  by,  but 
ought  to  be  considered  as  of  national  concern 
and  to  be  religiously  conserved.  He  alluded 
to  the  great  battles  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt, 
in  the  first  of  which  Sir  Reginald  Cobham, 
the  first  Baron  Cobham  of  Sterborough,  took 
a  grand  part,  being  one  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  consigned  ;  also 
that  he  led  the  van  at  Poitiers,  helped  to 
rescue  King  John  of  France  from  his  captors, 
and  conducted  him  with  honour  and  respect 
to  the  Black  Prince.  He  also  mentioned  his 
other  great  services;  his  embassies  abroad, 
and  especially  to  the  Court  of  Rome;  and  his 
being  also  one  of  the  first  Knights  of  the 
Garter.  One  of  the  features  of  his  tomb  is  the 
array  of  heraldry,  not  in  this  caBe,  as  is  usual, 
the  record  of  alliances  or  descent ;  but,  with 
exception  of  the  personal  arms  of  deceased  and 
that  of  his  wife,  and  the  arms  of  his  son,  the 
armorial  bearings  are  those  of  companions  in 
arms,  personal  friends,  whose  names  appear  in 
Froissart  associated  with  his  own.  Amongst 
these  are  those  of  three  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  viz.,  Pavely,  Mortimer,  and  Bohun, 


the  whole  forming  an  array  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  brilliant  era  of  Edward  III.  Sir 
Reginald  Cobham  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  second  pestilence  in  1361.  The  tomb  of  his 
son,  Sir  Reginald,  second  baron,  is  surmounted 
by  a  fine  brass,  with  a  very  interesting  descrip¬ 
tive  inscription  in  Latin,  setting  forth  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased.  He  was  handsome,  of 
good  manners,  generous,  brave,  wise  in  council, 
and  hospitable.  He  died  in  1403.  Like  other 
members  of  the  great  Cobham  family,  he 
opposed  the  power  of  the  Crown  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom,  taking  refuge  with 
Henry  Bolingbroke  in  Brittany,  and  landing 
with  him  at  Ravenspurn,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.  The 
brass  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Stafford,  though  destitute  of  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Waller  identified  by  its  character,  as 
she  died  in  1374.  Amongst  the  smaller  brasses, 
now  preserved  in  the  north  chapel,  one  to 
Katherine  Stoket  was  pointed  out,  as  that  of 
a  waiting-maid  to  Lady  Joan  Berkeley,  wife  of 
the  first  baron,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
the  latter.  One  of  the  most  important  tombs 
is  that  of  the  founder  of  the  college,  Sir 
Reginald  Cobham,  and  Anne,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Lord  Bardolf.  The  figures  are 
of  alabaster  and  finely  worked,  placed  on 
an  altar-tomb  built  up  of  the  Reigate  free¬ 
stone.  The  knight  is  in  armour,  giving  a 
good  example  of  the  time.  The  lady  is  as  a 
widow,  as  she  survived  him.  This  Sir  Reginald 
was  not  summoned  to  Parliament,  consequently 
the  barony  ended  in  1403,  when  his  father  died. 
A  very  pretty  brass  to  his  first  wife,  Eleanor 
Colepepper,  lies  by  the  side  of  his  father’s 
tomb.  The  brasses  of  the  priests  of  the  college 
were  alluded  to  as  being  of  one  general  type. 
Mr.  Waller  pointed  out  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cobham  and  lady,  now  removed  from  its  original 
spot,  and  stated  that  it  had  once  been  opened, 
and  the  bones  of  the  original  tenants  displaced 
to  make  room  for  a  Sir  John  Burrow,  whose 
tablet  records  him  to  have  specially  affected  a 
convivial  character.”  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  held  up  such  proceedings  to  general 
opprobrium.  The  company  thence  proceeded 
to  New  Place,  an  old  residence  of  stone,  described 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell  as  being  formerly  one  of 
much  greater  extent.  The  earlier  portions  of 
this  building,  mostly  of  wood,  may  belong  to 
the  late  Tudor  period  ;  but  the  general  character 
of  what  remains  is  that  of  James  I.,  and  was 
built  by  one  of  a  family  of  Turner  in  1617, 
judging  from  a  date,  with  initials  G.  T.,  which 
appear  on  a  doorway  to  the  garden  wall.  The 
fine  oak  panelling  of  the  rooms,  untouched  by 
paint,  were  much  admired. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  Crowhnrst 
Church,  which,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  is  a 
very  pretty  object.  Its  fine  old  yew  tree,  in  the 
hollow  of  which  once  sixteen  performers  played 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  is  now  very  carefully 
preserved.  Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  F.S.A.,  gave  a 
brief  description  of  the  interior  of  the  church, 
pointing  out  the  special  features  of  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  alluding  to 
several  of  the  monuments,  especially  to  one  of 
caBt-iron  to  a  member  of  the  Gaynsford  family, 
dated  1591 ;  and  Mr.  Waller  made  some  re¬ 
marks  on  two  interesting  brasses  to  members  of 
same  family;  one  to  John  Gaynesford, sen.,  1450, 
very  few  examples  of  this  type  being  extant ; 
and  one  to  his  son  John  ten  years  later ;  both 
worthy  of  attention  as  showing  the  changes  in 
defensive  armour  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of 
the  Roses.  Considerable  disappointment  was 
felt  that  Crowhurst  Place,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Gaynsford  family,  a  very  tine  old  timbered 
mansion,  of  which  some  features  were  illustrated 
by  the  late  Charles  Bailey  in  the  Society’s 
Proceedings,  could  not  be  visited,  one  of 
its  inmates  being  seriously  ill.  Two  old 
farm  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
however,  the  tenants  kindly  allowed  the  com¬ 
pany  to  overrun,  and  much  pleasure  was  afforded 
by  seeing  large  open  fire-places  in  the  kitchen, 
dogs  upon  the  hearth,  with  snug  seats,  making 
a  true  Ghimney-corner,  with  the  “hake”  for 
hanging  the  cauldron  and  machinery  for  turning 
the  spit,  of  excellent  iron-work,  and  traditional 
Mediteval  ornament.  It  was  a  complete  picture 
of  the  culinary  apparatus  of  our  ancestors,  and 
was  very  suggestive  of  a  capability  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  rites  of  that  good  old  hospitality,  as 
hinted  at  on  the  brass  of  Sir  Reginald,  second 
baron,  in  the  words,  “dapsilis  in  mensis.”  The 
courtesy  which  allowed  an  ini’oad  into  the 


privacy  of  the  tenants  must  not  be  forgotteia 
This  closed  the  ai’chteological  proceedings  of  til 
day,  which  were  presided  over  by  Lord  Hyltoita 
in  the  absence  of  Lord  Midleton,  who  was  unabja 
to  attend.  The  company  was  very  numerouf 
and  the  day  terminated  in  the  usual  festi\| 
manner,  for  which  all  were  well  prepared, 
the  schoolroom  at  Edenbridge. 


Illustrations. 


DESIGN  SUBMITTED  IN  COMPETITION 
FOR  PAISLEY  BAPTIST  MEMORIAL 
CHURCH. 


wal  E  give  a  representation  from  the  elab! 
0*1  rate  coloured  interior  view  of  1 
design,  which  was  submitted  by  Mj 
J.  P.  Seddon  in  the  recent  competition  for  tlf 
Baptist  Memorial  Church  at  Paisley.  We  cot 
mented  on  the  design,  with  others,  at  the  tin 
the  drawings  were  exhibited  (page  9,  anti 
The  interior  is  rich  and  effective,  and  w< 
suited  for  the  intended  purpose. 


THE  SACRISTY,  BRISTOL  CATHEDRA 
This  very  interesting  piece  of  Medieev 
work,  which  is  not  very  well  known,  is  careful 
and  fully  illustrated  by  the  measured  drawin 
which  we  publish  this  week,  made  by  Mr.  R. 1 
Paul,  whose  drawings  were  placed  as  the  secoi 
in  point  of  excellence  in  the  competition  f 
the  last  Architectural  Association  Travellii 
Studentship.  The  finials  and  other  carving  g 
fine  examples  of  late  Decorated  foliage  a: 
ornament ;  the  bosses  are  finely  contrastt 
and  the  crockets  on  the  doorway,  apparent 
suggested  by  the  curled-up  leaf  of  young  fei 
are  curious  examples  of  ornament  convention 
ised  from  Nature.  The  work  is  sufficient 
described  otherwise,  by  the  various  notes  on  b 
drawings. 


CANONS  ASHBY  AND  MIDDLETON 
CHENEY,  NORTHANTS. 

Canons  Ashby  Halb,  in  Northamptonshi 
the  seat  of  Sir  H.  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart.,  is  c 
of  the  buildings  “  on  the  list”  to  be  visited 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Associati 
excursion  on  Tuesday  next.  Its  chief  inter* 
is  that  it  is  “  untouched  ”  and  retains  so  mui 
of  the  “old  life”  about  it.  This  is  at  oi 
noticeable  on  passing  through  the  low  archw 
on  the  south  side  into  the  small  but  picturesc 
court.  The  hall  is  on  the  north  side  of  t 
court,  and  a  tower  on  the  west  side  in  the  nor 
west  angle,  in  which  is  the  staircase,  with 
massive  oak  newels,  balusters,  and  handr 
This  staircase  is  illustrated  by  measured  drd  I 
ings  in  the  third  volume  of  the  new  series: 
the  Architectural  Association  Sketch-book.  , 

The  view  we  illustrate  is  seen  approaching 
by  the  road  from  the  south  soon  after  pass: 
the  church.  Besides  the  hall,  there  are  at  so 
little  distance  from  it  the  remains  of  a  Prii 
of  the  Black  Canons,  but  only  the  tower  (a  vi 
fine  one)  and  part  of  the  nave  of  the  chui 
now  exist,  though  the  foundations  of  the  ot: 
buildings  can  be  easily  traced.  The  lower  stf 
of  the  tower  and  west  end  of  the  church 
elaborate  wall  arcading  and  a  noble  west  d( 
The  monastery  well,  of  which  we  give  a  Bke 
and  plan,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chun 
The  date  of  it  is  given  as  A.D.  1253. 

Middleton  Cheney  has  a  fine  example  o 
four-light  window  of  the  geometrical  period 
the  east  end  of  its  chancel  (of  which  we  g 
an  illustration)  ;  the  lines  of  the  tracery 
most  pleasing,  and  the  mouldings  simple 
effective.  There  are  other  fine  windows 
rood  screen  in  this  church,  and  a  tower  rtt 
spire  150  ft.  high. 


Cambrian  Archaeological  Association!  r 

'  ssociatffl 


The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  this  Associate 
will  be  held  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  II 
Monday,  August  24th,  and  four  following  dsffl 
Lord  Tredegar,  President-elect  of  the  Assosja 
tion,  will  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  and  vr  f 
will  be  paid  to  Magor  Church,  Sudbrook  Chd  jj 
and  Ancient  Camp,  Caerwent,  Mathem,  ChJ 
stow,Caerleon,  Usk,  Raglan,  Monmouth,  TintiE 
Abbey,  Caerphilly  Castle,  Bassalleg  and  Nil 
port,  where  the  Castle,  St.  Woollos  Church,:! 
other  objects  of  interest  will  be  inspected  .'|fl 
described.  Sectional  meetings  will  also  be  h  ! 
and  there  will  be  a  temporary  museum  fom|o 
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ENGLISH  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper 
read  at  Derby  on  Monday  evening  last  by  the 
(Baron  de  Cosson,  before  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Archmological  Institute,  as  elsewhere 
i  mentioned.  The  lecturer  observed  that  our 
[English  effigies  are  the  most  important  and 
(most  carefully- wrought  works  now  remaining  to 
us  of  the  English  school  of  sculpture  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Monumental 
effigies  in  our  churches  have  often  escaped 
destruction  where  other  and  it  may  be  more  im¬ 
portant  works  of  the  sculptor’s  art  have  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  A  careful  study  of  what 
effigies  the  lecturer  had  been  able  to  see  had 
convinced  him  that  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  a  really  excellent  school  of 
sculpture  existed  in  this  country, — a  school  which 
could  hold  its  own  with  that  of  any  other  country 
at  the  same  date,  Italy  alone  excepted.  Of  this 
school  of  English  sculpture  what  were  probably 
the  greatest  works  have  all  been  swept  away. 
In  making  a  comparison  between  the  work  of 
the  English  sculptor  with  that  of  foreign  sculp¬ 
tors,  one  should  only  compare  his  work  in 
effigies  with  that  in  the  effigies  of  other 
countries,  not  with  those  works  in  which 
imagination,  sentiment,  and  the  more  attractive 
artistic  qualities  could  be  displayed.  Effigy  for 
effigy,  the  work  of  the  Englishman  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  German,  the  Frenchman,  or  the  Fleming. 
If  inquiry  be  made  why,  if  England  possessed 
so  fine  a  school  of  sculpture  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  did  not  progress  and 
develope  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  as 
happened  in  other  countries,  the  answer  would 
be  that  the  complete  cessation  of  demand  for 
its  works  and  the  continual  destruction  of  those 
already  existing  which  took  place  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  brought  it 
to  an  abrupt  and  premature  end.  To  the  soft 
and  delicate  modelling  and  the  admirable 
technical  execution  of  the  alabaster  effigies  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  succeeded 
those  wooden-looking  dolls,  in  stiffly-folded 
dresses,  which  kneel  with  stony  gaze  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  So  complete, 
so  final,  was  the  extinction  of  all  English  art, 
that  during  long  years  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  their  higher  forms,  were  almost 
exclusively  practised  in  England  by  foreigners, 
who  brought  to  this  country  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance,  then  already  in  rapid  decay 
abroad,  and  from  the  teaching  of  these  foreign 
professors  of  an  art  already  in  its  decline  has 
the  art  of  England  suffered  almost  to  the 
present  day ;  so  much  so,  that  for  many  long 
years  no  great  art  that  was  truly  national  in 
its  character  could  be  said  to  exist  in  the  land. 
Going  back  to  the  effigies,  it  will  be  found  that 
not  only  do  they  possess  very  great  interest  as 
works  of  art,  but  that  they  have  a  strong  claim 
upon  our  attention  on  account  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  faithfulness  with  which  they  reproduce 
the  armour  worn  when  they  were  made,  and  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  teach  us  the  story  of 
the  gradual  growth  and  development  of 
defensive  armour  in  this  country.  Thoroughly 
to  appreciate  this  wonderful  accuracy  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  very  complete  technical 
knowledge  of  real  armour,  to  have  seen,  to  have 
examined,  to  have  weighed,  to  have  felt,  as 
much  real  armour  as  possible ;  to  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  learn  how  the  armour  was  made  and 
what  means  of  manufacture  the  medieval 
armourer  possessed ;  and  to  have  thought  out 
the  why  and  the  wherefore,  from  a  constructive 
and  mechanical  point  of  view,  of  each  piece 
found  and  of  each  form  given  to  it.  In  all 
really  fine  armour  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
oenturies  there  is  a  good  and  workmanlike 
reason  for  each  piece,  and  still  more  so  for  the 
special  form  given  to  it,  and  that  those  pieces 
and  those  forms  often  give  proof  of  the  greatest 
thought  and  ingenuity  in  constructive  design. 
After  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  true, 
we  often  find  extravagances  in  form  and  con¬ 
struction,  due  to  special  fancies  of  the  armourer 
or  of  the  wearer,  but  these  were  sure  signs  that 
3  the  decline  in  the  armourer’s  art  was  rapidly 
3  drawing  nigh.  Now,  the  great  value  of  monu¬ 
mental  effigies  to  the  student  of  armour  is  that, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 

I  presented  faithful  and  exact  copies  of  the  armour 
worn  by  the  persons  represented  by  them.  The 
business  of  the  sculptors  of  the  effigies  was  to 
make  a  simple  and  accurate  presentment  of  the 
qman, — to  show  him  to  us  as  he  was  when  alive, 
i — not  (as  was  so  often  the  case  at  a  later  date) 
(to  show  ub  to  him  in  clothes  which  he  never 


wore,  habited  as  no  human  eyes  had  ever  seen 
him  habited.  Truth  in  a  tomb  was  then  thought 
becoming,  —  nay,  imperative.  There  was  an 
absence  of  the  fanciful  posturing  and  theatrical 
bombast  which  in  later  ages  often  proclaims 
falsehoods  which  the  silent  dead  beneath,  how¬ 
ever  humble  -  minded  he  may  have  been  in 
life,  has  now  no  power  to  recall.  Not  that 
pompous  epitaphs  always  proclaim  falsehoods. 
Some  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  them  may 
have  possessed  all  the  virtues  with  which 
they  are  credited ;  but,  when  a  gentleman 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  represented  in 
Roman  armour,  a  distinct  falsehood  is  pro¬ 
claimed.  In  like  manner,  when  the  late  Prince 
Consort  was  shown  in  the  armour  of  the  fifteenth 
century  on  his  monument  at  Windsor  Castle,  he 
was  shown  as  wearing  that  which  he  had  never 
worn  in  his  life.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Roman 
armour  was  allegorical  of  the  Roman  virtue  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  full-bottomed  wig,  and 
that  the  fifteenth  -  century  armour  was 
emblematical  of  the  knightly  and  Christian 
virtue  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  but  how  much 
simpler,  how  much  more  dignified,  how  much 
less  ridiculous  to  future  generations,  are 
those  monuments  which  show  a  man  as 
he  was,  in  the  apparel  he  was  proudest 
of,  and  tell  nothing  but  the  plain  truth  to 
posterity.  Look  at  the  grand  dignity  of  the 
effigies  at  Norbury  and  Longford.*  See  the 
knight,  laid  low  at  last,  clad  in  the  harness  in 
which  he  has  fought  for  king  and  country,  his 
hands  joined  in  humble  prayer.  And,  when 
there  is  an  inscription,  it  contains  no  vain¬ 
glorious  vaunting  of  his  virtue,  but  simply, — 

“  Here  lies - ,  of - ,  knight,  who  died - . 

May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  ”  Who, 
amongst  even  the  best  of  ns,  would  not  rather 
have  such  an  epitaph  than  one  declaring  that 
we  were  all  virtue  and  perfection  ?  When  at 
Tissington,  near  Ashburne,  the  lecturer  saw  an 
epitaph  to  a  Fitzherbert  who  died  1619,  which 
amused  him  very  much.  It  ran  as  follows : — 

“  Love,  Justice,  Honour  here 
All  at  once  in  one  appear. 

Let  the  reader  silent  be, 

And  do  homage  on  his  knee 
To  this  Reverend  Esquire, 

Yt  hath  now  his  full  desire 
Of  that  peace  he  ever  loved 
In  his  life  and  death  approved. 

Lajd  here  with  his  two  loyall  friends, 

Most  renounedin  their  ends.” 

The  idea  of  asking  the  stranger  who  entered 
that  village  churcb  to  bend  the  knee,  not  to 
God,  but  to  the  “  Reverend  Esquire,”  is  delight¬ 
ful.  But  these  fine  early  effigies  not  only 
interest  us  by  their  admirable  workmanship, 
but  they  also  set  us  an  example  of  good  taste 
and  plain  truthfulness  in  our  commemoration  of 
the  dead.  To  the  archaeologist  that  truth  and 
faithfulness  makes  them  especially  valuable, 
for  they  told  him  the  story  of  the  growth, 
development,  and  decline  of  the  defensive 
armour  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  chiefly  exer¬ 
cised  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  worker  in 
steel.  The  mechanical  ingenuity  and  invention 
which  now  is  applied  to  the  construction  of 
machine  guns,  torpedoes,  and  ironclad  ships, 
was  then  exercised  in  devising  weapons,  engines 
of  war,  and  defensive  armour  for  the  human 
body.  It  was  the  same  long  struggle  between 
arms  of  offence  and  armour  of  defence,  and,  if  we 
may  learn  from  the  struggle  that  is  passed,  we 
may  predict  that  in  the  future  the  guns  and 
torpedoes  will  win  the  day.  It  has  been  usual 
to  divide  tbe  history  of  armour  into  the  period 
of  pure  chain  mail  armour,  the  period  of  chain 
and  plate  armour  combined,  and  the  period  of 
plate  armour,  admitting  a  transitional  period 
between  each  of  these  ;  but,  although  this  is  a 
good  rough  division,  still,  it  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  In  the  history  of  armour  we  find 
certain  periods  where  there  was  a  type  of 
armour  to  which  all  other  examples  approxi¬ 
mate  more  or  less,  and  that  during  a 
considerable  period.  To  this  succeeds  a 
shorter  period  of  change  and  experiment,  and 
after  that  another  type  appears.  Of  course, 
as  in  the  modern  fashion  of  dress,  there  were 
always  slow  and  gradual  changes  during  the 
reign  of  the  type.  The  lecturer  proceeded,  in 
conclusion,  to  trace  the  gradual  development 
and  final  decadence  of  armour,  as  evidenced  by 
monumental  effigies,  more  particularly  those 
of  Derbyshire,  in  reference  to  which,  generally, 
he  said  it  must  be  a  matter  of  eternal  regret 
that  Charles  Stothard  did  not  come  into  Derby¬ 
shire  and  portray  its  beautiful  effigies  in  his 

*  Visited  by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  See  p.  148, 
ante. 


work,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  continued 
source  of  wonder  to  the  student  of  these 
remains,  by  its  almost  faultless  accuracy,  which 
would  cause  it  to  remain  a  pattern  and  a 
standard  of  what  such  works  Bhould  be.  The 
Baron  de  Cosson  added,  that  if  what  he  had 
said  about  the  effigies  of  Derbyshire  should  be 
an  incentive  to  any  able  draughtsman  to  render 
them  useful  to  all  antiquaries,  and  to  preserve 
them  for  posterity  by  accurate  delineation,  he 
should  feel  that  he  had  not  spoken  in  vain. 
Whoever  undertook  the  work,  he  would  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  all  future  students  of  the 
military  history  of  this  country. 


COAL-SLAG  AS  A  BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 

The  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  using  coal- 
slag  for  building  purposes  were  due  to  the 
initiative  of  certain  Lyons  builders  who  wished 
to  find  a  cheap,  durable,  and  healthy  material  for 
the  construction  of  suburban  houses  upon  sites 
acquired  for  comparatively  short  leases,  the 
contingency  of  occasional  partial  inundations 
being  also  kept  in  view.  The  coal-slag  was 
mixed  with  some  slaked  lime,  and  was  treated 
as  a  concrete.  The  mass  hardened  rapidly, 
and  even  after  a  few  days  the  walls  were  firm 
enough  to  support  the  joist-framings.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  month  the  building  was  dry.  At 
the  time  named  coal-slag  was  so  plentiful  that 
it  could  almost  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
the  cubic  foot  of  wall  (including  transport, 
scaffolding,  and  labour)  cost  about  lgd.  After 
thirty  years’  experience,  this  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  has  become  so  general  in  Lyons  that 
the  necessary  transport  of  coal-slag  from  a 
certain  distance  has  raised  the  cost  to  about 
3d.  per  cubic  foot. 

According  to  the  Wochenschrift  of  the 
Austrian  Architects’  and  Engineers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  original  proportion  for  mixing  was 
four  parts  of  slag  to  one  part  of  lime.  At  first 
fat  lime  was  used,  and  later  on  hydraulic  lime  ; 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  strength,  it  is 
recommended  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
lime  and  use  white  lime.  The  ramming  is  best 
effected  in  layers  6  in.  thick.  The  walls  are 
usually  made  1  ft.  7£  in.  thick,  but  they  can  be 
thinner  if  tbe  burden  they  have  to  support  is 
light.  Solid  party-walls  can  be  made  6  in.  to 
8  in.  in  thickness  by  ramming  the  mixture  be¬ 
tween  boards,  or  by  forming  out  of  it  bricks, 
which  can  bo  built  into  a  wall  after  drying. 
For  a  long  time  this  style  of  building  was  con¬ 
fined  to  works  of  an  unimportant  character,  but 
within  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  used  by 
various  architects  (particularly  M.  A.  Louvier, 
of  Lyons)  for  public  buildings  and  for  private 
houses  of  large  size. 

The  strength  and  fire-resisting  properties  of 
the  composition  in  question  have  been  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  by  M.  Louvier  in  the  course 
of  experiments  made  by  him  on  a  relatively 
large  scale.  It  is  further  recorded  that  anitro- 
benzine  factory  near  Lyons  was  burned  down, 
the  violence  of  the  conflagration  even  melting 
part  of  the  machinery.  The  walls  (made  of 
this  slag  mixture)  were  unconsumed, — their 
surface  having  a  glazed  appearance, — and 
sustained  without  repair  the  ceiling  and  roof 
of  the  restored  building.  Similar  results  are 
said  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  tbe  burning 
of  the  Celestins  Theatre  at  Lyons. 


People  who  should  Emigrate  to  New 
South  Wales. — Those  who  do  not  mind  work¬ 
ing  hard  when  it  signifies  something  better  than 
the  workhouse  in  old  age.  Those  always  ready 
to  make  the  best  of  their  position  and  regard  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  as  stepping-stones  to 
the  successes  of  the  future.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  utilise  their  practical  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  colony.  Those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  work 
with  the  hand  as  well  as  with  the  head.  Those 
who  have  learned  to  labour  and  to  wait.  Those 
who  can  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  requirements  of  the  district  in  which  they 
are  residing.  Those  who  believe  in  achieving 
independence  from  small  beginnings.  Those 
who  wish  to  reap  the  fruits  of  habitual  temper¬ 
ance,  industry,  and  frugality.  Those  who 
believe  that  labour  is  prayer.  Those  willing  to 
work  in  the  present  for  independence  in  the 
future.  Those  who,  like  Mark  Tapley,  can  put 
a  bright  face  on  everything.  Those  who  believe 
in  success  based  on  individual  effort. 
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OBITUABT. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Sprague. — TVe  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  Winter  Sprague,  the  head 
of  the  well-known  Lithographing  firm  of 
Sprague  &  Co.  Mr.  Sprague  died  on  July  the 
31st,  in  his  51st  year,  and  was  buried  at  Croy¬ 
don  Cemetery  on  the  5th  of  this  month.  Mr. 
Sprague  had  been  invalided  for  some  months 
previous  to  his  death.  As  most  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  he  was  the  inventor  of  one  of  the 
best  and  most  reliable  processes  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  lithography  from  coloured  drawings  and 
photographs ;  and  succeeded  not  only  in  pro¬ 
ducing  good  results,  but  in  producing  them  with 
speed  and  certainty ;  a  quality  which  none  of 
the  various  would-be  imitators  of  his  method 
have,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  succeeded  in 
emulating. 

The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Ellacombe,  F.S.A.  —  It 
is  with  much  regret  that  wo  record  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Ellacombe,  Rector 
of  Clyst  St.  George,  which  took  place  at  the 
advanced  age  of  05  years,  at  the  St.  George’s 
Rectory,  on  the  30th  ult.  The  deceased  was 
educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  took  his 
egree  of  B.A.  in  1812,  and  M.A.  four  years 
iater.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1816  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Priest  in  1817  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  From  1816-17  he 
was  Curate  of  Cricklade,  and  upon  leaving  that 
parish  he  became  Curate  of  Bitton  until  1835, 
when  he  became  Vicar  of  Bitton.  In  1850,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Clyst  St.  George, 
which  he  held  until  his  decease.  Of  the  Manor 
of  Bitton  and  the  parish  of  Clyst  St.  George  he 
published  interesting  histories.  As  many  of  our 
readers  will  know,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
campanology,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  the  subject.  In  1867  he  published 
“The  Bells  of  Devonshire,”  and  in  1871  a 
supplement  thereto,  with  practical  remarks  on 
belfries  and  ringers.  “  The  Bells  of  Exeter 
Cathedral”  came  under  his  notice  in  a  most 
interesting  edition  in  1874.  “  Bells  of  Somerset¬ 
shire  ”  and  the  “  Voice  of  Church  Bells  ”  (a 
sermon)  are  the  titles  of  other  works  by  the 
rev.  gentleman.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  to 
have  been  an  engineer,  and  for  some  time  was 
a  pupil  of  Brunei’s,  who  thought  highly  of  him. 


THE  BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
(LIMITED). 

Tiie  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Company 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  ult.,  at  the 
offices,  27,  King-street,  Covent-garden.  Mr.  F. 
J.  Dove  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  directors 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  May,  1885,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  passages  : — 

“  In  placing  before  yon  their  report  for  the  past  year  the 
directors  would  remark  that  during  the  four  years  the  com¬ 
pany  has  existed  they  have  not  only  lowered  the  rate  of 
premium  from  6s.  6d.  to  -Is.,  but  they  have  paid  bonuses 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,730/. 

Owing  to  the  slackness  of  trade  and  other  causes  there 
has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  renewal 
remiums ;  this,  however,  has  been  more  than  counter- 
alanced  by  new  business. 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  during  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  May,  1885,  has  been  only  364  as  against  519 
during  the  previous  year,  but  your  directors  regret  to  say 
they  have  been  of  a  much  more  serious  character,  and  have 
resulted  in  a  cost  to  the  company  of  2,653/.  as  against  2,011/. 
for  the  year  ending  31st  of  May,  1884. 

As  many  of  the  members  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  build¬ 
ing  business  in  the  provinces,  more  especially  in  the  larger 
towns  in  the  north,  is  carried  on  upon  a  different  system  to 
that  obtaining  in  the  metropolis,  viz.,  by  separate  con¬ 
tractors  working  on  the  same  building.  In  the  expectation 
that  it  will  tend  to  largely  increase  the  company’s  business 
in  the  northern  district,  the  directors,  without  increasing 
the  premium,  have  undertaken  the  extra  risks  thereby 
incurred. 

The  accounts  show  that,  after  providing  2,420/.  for  un¬ 
settled  claims  and  unexpired  risks,  and  the  amount  requisite 
for  all  known  liabilities,  an  addition  of  1,000/.  to  the  reserve 
fund  (making  it  4,000/.)  can  be  set  aside.” 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird),  who  had 
gone  on  the  Continent  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  The  members  have  reason,  on  the 
whole,  to  congratulate  themselves  that  there 
had  been  no  retrogression  with  regard  to  the 
business,  though  the  character  of  the  business, 
to  a  certain  extent,  was  such  as  induced  the 
directors  to  proceed  very  cautiously.  The  full 
amount  of  liabilities  which  have  come  in  of 
late  are  far  in  advance  of  those  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  had  to  deal,  owing  probably 
to  juries  sympathising  so  strongly  as  they  do 
with  the  workmen.  The  directors,  therefore, 
had  decided,  after  due  consideration,  that  it  will 
be  far  better  on  this  occasion  not  to  give  a  bonus, 
but  to  devote  what  surplus  they  had  in  hand 


(1,000L)  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  compensa¬ 
tion  for  accidents  had  been  heavier,  though  the 
cases  had  been  very  much  fewer  than  on  former 
occasions.  The  principal  thing  that  has  occu¬ 
pied  our  attention  during  the  year  has  been  the 
question  of  taking  greater  risks.  As  a  com¬ 
pany,  they  were  very  anxious  and  desirous  that 
the  whole  of  the  builders  of  London  and  also 
the  builders  all  over  England  should  have  every 
inducement  to  insure  with  them,  hence  they 
had  placed  themselves  in  the  very  best  position 
they  could  to  induce  builders  (who  seemed  at 
present  to  overlook  the  mutual  character  of  the 
Company  because  the  premiums  were  slightly 
lower  in  some  other  companies. 

Six  of  the  members  of  the  Board  retired,  and 
Mr.  Holme  is  about  to  retire  from  business,  and 
consequently  from  the  position  he  occupies  as 
vice-chairman  and  as  a  director.  The  Employers’ 
Liability  Amendment  Bill,  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  of  whieh  notice  is  taken  in  the 
report,  is  chiefly  directed  to  contracting  one’s 
self  out  of  the  Act.  The  Bill  also  deals  with 
another  much  more  serious  point  with  regard 
to  doing  away  with  the  six  weeks’  notice  in  case 
of  injury.  No  body  of  reasonable  men  could 
expect  Parliament  to  do  that ;  at  any  rate, 
master  builders  would  watch  the  Bill  closely, 
and  in  doing  so  shall  have  the  co-operation  and 
help  of  various  other  associations. 

Mr.  Bartlett  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Holme  then  proposed :  “  That  a 
further  sum  of  1,0001.,  as  proposed  by  the  Board, 
be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.”  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Patrick,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Alderman  W.  Brown  then  moved : — 
“That  the  sum  of  5001.  be  devoted  to  the 
remuneration  of  the  directors  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year.”  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  Nicholson  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  James  Greenwood  proposed  : — “  That  the 
following  six  gentlemen  who  retire  from  the 
Board  and  have  signified  their  willingness,  be 
re-elected,  viz.: — Messrs.  F.  J.  Dove,  J.  S. 
Jones,  W.  Nicholson,  Thomas  Patrick,  W. 
Southern,  and  J.  C.  White.”  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bartlett  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried. 

Other  resolutions  of  a  formal  character 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  proceedings  termi¬ 
nated. 


CONTRACTOR  AND  SUB-CONTRACTOR. 

At  the  Lambeth  County  Court,  on  Tuesday  last, 
before  his  Honour  Judge  Pitt  Taylor,  a  case  was 
heard  in  which  Florence  Pitcher  and  Thomas 
Pitcher  (father  and  daughter)  sued  Mr.  Richard 
Martin  Priestley,  a  builder,  of  Doris-street,  Ken- 
nington,  for  damages  for  injuries  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  defendant’s  servants  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th  of  March  last,  in  causing  a  scaffolding,  erected 
in  Lewis-road,  Coldharbour-lane,  Brixton,  to  fall 
upon  the  female  plaintiff,  whereby  she  was  seriously 
injured,  and  her  father  was  put  to  great  trouble  and 
expense. 

Mr.  Atherley  Jones  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Glyn  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  opening,  stated  that  on  the  day  in 
question  Florence  Pitcher,  who  was  about  ten  years 
of  age,  was  wheeling  a  perambulator,  containing  a 
child,  past  some  scaffolding,  which  had  been  erected 
in  connexion  with  the  construction  of  six  houses  in 
the  thoroughfare  above  mentioned,  when  it  fell  upon 
her,  causing  the  injuries  which  were  the  subject  of 
the  action. 

The  injuries  were  not  disputed  by  the  defendant, 
and  Mr.  Glyn  proceeded  with  the  defendant’s  case, 
observing  that  tho  defendant  employed  a  sub¬ 
contractor,  named  Newman,  to  do  the  brickwork  in 
connexion  with  the  houses  at  3/.  per  rod,  includiug 
putting  up  and  taking  down  the  scaffolding.  The 
defendant  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
scaffolding,  and,  therefore,  was  not  liable. 

Mr.  Arthur  Priestley,  the  defendant,  corroborated 
Mr.  Glyn’s  statement.  The  materials  were  his,  and 
the  scaffolding  was  erected  in  a  proper  manner.  The 
usual  price  for  brickwork  was  21.  15s.  per  rod,  and, 
in  addition,  he  paid  the  balance  for  putting  up  and 
taking  down  tho  scaffolding.  The  price  given  in¬ 
cluded  the  scaffolding.  He  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  scaffolding,  nor  had  any  of  his  men. 

Mr.  Richard  Pearson,  foreman  to  the  last  witness, 
said  that  after  the  accident  he  found  two  stays  had 
been  taken  out,  and  something  had  been  done  to  the 
putlog.  He  believed  the  things  had  been  moved 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  the  reveals. 

Mr.  James  Newman,  master  bricklayer,  deposed 
to  contracting  to  do  the  work  at  the  price  mentioned. 
He  always  included  the  scaffolding  work  in  his  price. 
The  scaffolding  was  properly  erected.  He  had  to 
go  to  the  defendant’s  foreman  for  orders  with  regard 
to  the  brickwork,  and  if  he  (the  foreman)  had  told 
him  to  erect  the  scaffolding  in  a  different  manner  he 
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would  have  done  so.  The  uprights  rested  on  plates<) 
but  if  the  foreman  had  told  him  to  put  them  in  tubi 
or  in  the  ground  he  would  have  done  so. 

Harry  Butt  and  Robert  Potter  were  then  called 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  with  a  view  of  showing! 
that  the  braces  and  stays  were  not  moved  bjl| 
Newman’s  men,  and  the  latter  witness  said  that  hcl 
assisted  one  of  the  plaintiff’s  carpenters  to  remove: 
one  stay  in  order  to  put  in  some  sashes. 

John  Shirley,  the  carpenter  in  question,  denied) 
removing  the  brace,  and  said  he  remonstrated  with! 
Potter  for  having  done  so. 

His  Honour  said  the  action  had  unfortunately 
been  brought  against  the  wrong  person,  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 

It  was  understood  that  the  plaintiffs  intend  pro-1 
ceeding  against  the  sub-contractor,  Newman. 


LINES  OF  FRONTAGE. 

At  the  Woolwich  Police-court,  Edward  Nathan,:! 
of  High-street,  Sutton,  builder,  was  summoned  hy> 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  unlawfully! 
erecting  certain  buildings  beyond  the  general  line! 
of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Lee-road,  between:' 
Cresswell  Park  and  Blackheath,  without  the  consent; 
in  writing  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,- 
contrary  to  sec.  75,  of  25&  26  Vic.,  cap.  162. 

Mr.  Thos.  Burton  appeared  for  the  Metropolitan! 
Board  of  Works,  and  Mr.  Glyn  for  the  defendant.  . 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows: — In  1883,3 
one  Tucker  commenced  the  building  of  three  shops) 
in  Tranquil  Vale,  Lee-road  ;  and,  upon  the  Board  ' 
being  informed  of  this,  the  Supierintending  Archi-i 
tect  was  instructed  to  define  the  line  of  buildings,  ; 
which  was  done,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  i 
same  were  some  30  ft.  in  advance  of  the  line  de- : 
fined  by  him.  Notices  were  then  served  upon  the  i 
builder.  Subsequently  Tucker  absconded,  and  the  i 
works  were  stopped.  In  June,  1885,  the  defendant) 
commenced  to  finish  the  buildings,  and  proceedings: 
were  commenced  against  him. 

Evidence  having  been  called  as  to  these  facts, 

Mr.  Marsham  made  an  order  to  pull  down  such  1 
buildings  as  projected  beyond  the  general  line,  with  1 
costs. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LONDON 
MASONRY. 

Sir — The  decay  of  the  masonry  of  freestone  < 
buildings  in  tho  noxious  atmosphere  of  London  i 
is  but  too  well  known  to  architects.  The  remedy  ; 
has  been  proposed,  but  has  not  yet  been  accepted  : 
by  practical  and  scientific  men,  although  the  i 
time  would  seem  to  be  ripe  enough.  Mean-  . 
time,  does  not  a  recent  letter  from  the  Eternal  . 
City  offer  an  example  that  might  be  followed  . 
in  London  ?  The  great  Emporium  built  by  ; 
Marcus  Emilius  Lepidus,  on  the  banks  of  the  ' 
Tiber,  near  the  Aventine,  has  been  discovered.  ! 
Part  of  the  quay  was  found  in  1868.  Here  lay 
hundreds  of  immense  blocks  of  rare  marbles, 
brescias,  and  granites,  just  where  they  had 
been  discharged  from  the  galleys  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  centuries  ago, — Parian,  pure  as  ivory ; 
Numidian,  of  golden  yellow  ;  Karystos,  striped 
with  green  and  white  ;  pink  granite  from 
Syene  ;  black  diorite  from  Ethiopia ;  green  and 
red  porphyries  from  Nubia ;  Phrygian  pavona- 
zetta;  marble,  white  as  snow,  from  Mount 
Pentelicos.  These,  as  we  know,  were  all  more 
or  less  commonly  used  in  the  magnificent  edifioes 
of  ancient  Rome. 

Now,  as  modern  buildings  in  our  own  metro¬ 
polis,  for  want  of  better  materials,  are  so  im¬ 
perfectly  built  that  they  require  restoring  in 
the  lifetime  of  those  who  may  have  seen  them 
rising  from  their  foundations  ;  as  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
materials  of  everlasting  durability,  even  in 
London,  and  of  beauty  rivalling  those  named 
above,  and  as  the  present  trade  in  these  is  a 
close  monopoly  for  high  prices,  is  it  not  an 
urgent  necessity  that  the  British  Government 
Bhould  establish  an  emporium  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  no  longer  permit  perishable 
structures  to  be  erected  for  the  nation  ?  Trans¬ 
ports  which  would  otherwise  be  lying  idle  in 
dock  might  ship  supplies  at  the  nearest  ports 
to  the  different  quarries,  and  these  might  be 
sold  to  contractors  for  Government  work  at 
cost  price.  Thns,  future  buildings  in  London, 
belonging  to  the  nation,  faced  with  white  or 
nearly  white  granite,  from  Par  or  Cheese  wring,- 
in  Cornwall,  or  Okehampton  in  Devon,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  the  coloured  porphyries  and  syenites 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  would  not  only  be 
constructed  in  a  durable  manner,  but  would  be 
executed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
nation.  A  reliable  comparative  estimate  shows 
that  the  cost  need  not  exceed  the  expenditure 
on  existing  perishable  freestone  buildings.  The 
use  of  special  machinery  has  reduced  the  ex- 
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pense  of  surfacing  hard  materials  to  that  for 
manual  labour  on  soft  stone. 

When  these  beautiful  materials  are  available, 
styles  of  architecture  unattempted  before  in 
this  country  could  be  introduced.  Eastern 
Romanesque,  with  its  domes  ;  Siculo-Norman, 
with  its  pointed  arch  and  arabesques;  thirteenth- 
oentury  Italian  or  Cosmati,  or  that  rich  phase 
of  Renaissance,  the  Cinque-Cento,  with  its 
coloured  marbles,  as  seen  at  the  Dario  Palazzo, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Miracoli,  Venice;  the 
Palazzo  Giraud,  Rome,  and  at  the  Certosa,  Pavia. 
The  rich  geometrical  mosaics  of  these  styles 
would  be  a  striking  and  charming  innovation. 

T.  R.  A. 


PROPOSED  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE 
THAMES  AT  THE  TOWER. 

Sir, — The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presided  over  by  Colonel  Stanley, 
has  inquired  into  the  merits  of  the  Corporation 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Thames  at  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
preamble  of  which  has  been  proved,  subject  to 
certain  clauses  being  introduced  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
openings  of  the  bridge  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  river  traffic,  the  most  important  of  these 
being  that  the  centre  span  of  the  bridge  shall 
be  continuously  open  whether  vessels  are 
passing  or  not,  at  or  about  the  time  of  high 
water,  for  a  specified  period  to  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Thames  Con¬ 
servators. 

This  means  that  the  bridge  would  be  entirely 
dosed  to  vehicular  traffic  for  a  period  of  about 
four  hours  at  every  tide,  reckoning  from  half- 
bide  to  half-tide,  during  which  time  alone  the 
larger  ships  can  navigate  this  part  of  the  river. 
This  would  be  without  doubt  a  very  great 
irawback  to  the  utility  of  the  bridge ;  conse¬ 
quently  I  have  put  forward  the  sugges- 
hion  that  a  high  and  low  -  level  bridge  com¬ 
bined  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way 
hhat  there  might  be  a  continuous  traffic  across 
;he  river  by  the  upper  bridge,  whilst  the  lower 
nay  be  lifted  by  hydraulic  rams  to  the  under¬ 
neath  side  of  the  upper  for  the  convenience  of 
Re  shipping,  either  one  or  the  whole  of  the 
hree  spans  being  so  lifted  for  that  purpose, 
hus  leaving  the  pool  virtually  unobstructed, 
t  is  calculated  that  each  span,  weighing 
approximately  about  250  tons,  can  be  lifted  by 
our  14-in.  hydraulic  rams,  capable  of  raising 
lay,  1,100  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
nidge  would  be  divided  into  three  equal 
ipans  of  257  ft.,  the  piers  between  being 
M)  ft.  each. 

The  approach  to  the  high-level  bridge  on  the 
K>rth  side  of  the  river  would  be  from  Little 
Cower  Hill,  opposite  the  Minories,  through  the 
jardens  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Tower, 
vhilst  on  the  south  side  the  bridge  would  be 


continued  by  a  viaduct  passing  over  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  and  ending  at  Grange-road  in 
a  line  with  Bermondsey-road,  which  would  at 
once  bring  the  main  arteries  of  Great  D  over- 
street  and  New  Kent-road  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  new  bridge. 

It  is  also  suggested  that,  as  the  approach  to 
the  low-level  bridge  on  that  side  would  com¬ 
mence  at  Tooley-street,  a  new  roadway  should 
be  constructed  through  Bermondsey,  ending  at 
Borough-road,  by  St.  George’s  Church,  thus 
linking  this  new  bridge  with  all  the  other 
bridges.  The  height  of  the  underside  of  the 
high-level  bridge  is  drawn  to  show  65  ft.  clear, 
the  gradients  of  the  approaches  being  1  in  50 
and  1  in  40  respectively. 

A  slight  increase  in  the  gradients  would  give 
an  additional  height  of  20  ft.  to  the  high-level 
bridge  should  it  be  imperative  that  this  addition 
be  obtained. 

The  height  of  the  large  proportion  of  the 
ships  that  pass  this  point  at  high  water  does 
not  exceed  65  ft.,  and  if  the  top  masts  of  those, 
being  comparatively  few,  which  are  higher,  were 
lowered,  65  ft.  would  be  found  sufficient  for  all 
ships  passing  west  of  this  point. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  City  Architect’s 
bascule  bridge  is  750,000 1. ;  but  this  amount,  it 
was  admitted  in  evidence,  would  be  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  considering  the  alterations  that 
have  to  be  made,  the  piers,  for  instance,  being 
increased  from  about  40  ft.  to  70  ft.  This  sum 
is  exclusive  of  the  approaches ;  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  suggested  combined  high 
and  low  -  level  bridge  itself,  which  is  much 
simpler  in  character,  would  be  considerably  less. 
All  points  considered,  it  is  most  important  at 
this  juncture  to  secure  the  kind  of  bridge  that 
shall  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  metropolis 
generally. 

The  construction  of  a  bridge  at  the  Tower 
would  probably  be  the  precursor  of  considerable 
improvements  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  two  lines  of  streets  indicated  on  the 
plan  would  bring  the  locality  of  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  into  easy  communication  with  the 
docks  on  the  north  side,  whilst  there  would  be 
direct  communication  from  the  south-west  to 
the  East-end  across  Lambeth  and  Westminster 
Bridges,  and  consequently  London  Bridge  would 
be  very  materially  relieved  of  the  enormous 
traffic  that  now  passes  over  it.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  that  a  combined  high  and  low-level 
bridge  over  the  Thames  has  been  suggested 
since  the  question  has  been  under  consideration, 
now  extending  over  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  very  important 
metropolitan  improvements  could  be  effected  in 
conjunction  with  it.  It  is  questionable  whether 
a  low-level  bridge,  after  a  year  or  two,  would 
not  have  to  be  entirely  closed  to  be  capable  of 
taking  the  larger  amount  of  traffic  that  must 
necessarily  follow  its  construction. 

H.  H.  Bbidgman. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Staines. — The  Parish  Church  of  Staines  is  a 
comparatively  modern  structure,  and  was  built 
at  the  worst  period  of  church  architecture,  in 
1828,  and,  bad  as  it  is,  being  little  more  than  a 
pewed  and  galleried  room,  cost  the  sum  of  12,000£. 
The  principal  improvements  just  effected  are 
the  addition  of  a  new  apse  and  organ -chamber, 
raising  the  ohancel  floor  by  two  steps  above 
the  nave,  and  three  more  beyond ;  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  new  altar  and  reredos,  pulpit, 
desks,  credence,  lectern,  &c.,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  vestry,  removing  the  flat 
plaster  ceiling  of  the  chancel  and  opening 
the  timber  roof,  and  panelling  and  remodel¬ 
ling  the  same.  Thb  chancel  arch  which  re¬ 
places  the  narrow  depressed  Tudor  opening 
surmounted  by  the  Royal  Arms  (in  plaster),  is 
of  a  good  width  and  as  lofty  as  could  be  made. 
It  is  of  terra  cotta  in  several  orders,  heavily 
enriched.  The  old  east  wall  has  been  pierced 
by  a  second  arch  of  similar  character  leading 
to  the  apse,  which  has  a  semi-domed  roof,  and 
is  lighted  by  three  small  lancet  windows,  the 
centre  one  of  which  has  been  glazed  with 
stained  glass  through  the  kind  liberality  of 
their  Imperial  Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Germany  and  their  children, 
and  is  placed  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Byng, 
who  was  for  many  years  with  them,  and  who  is 
interred  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery.  The 
ground  of  the  semi  -  domed  roof  is  coloured 
in  a  soft  blue  with  gold  stars  and  rays, 
and  facing  the  nave  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Our 
Lord  in  Glory  holding  the  Book  and  attended 
by  adoring  angels,  while  from  the  throne  proceed 
the  waters  of  life  encircling  the  dome,  below 
which  are  the  words,  “  He  shall  come  again  in 
glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 
The  walls  of  the  apse  are  treated  in  a  warm 
cinnamon  buff  with  light  red-jointed  masonry 
blocks  and  scrolls,  the  lower  portion  having  a 
high  dado  of  deep  peacock  blue.  The  subject 
of  the  east  window  is  Our  Lord  wearing  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  and  scarlet  robe,  and  display¬ 
ing  the  five  wounds.  The  reredos,  which  is  of 
alabaster  inlaid  with  green  serpentine,  has  a 
circular  panel  in  the  centre,  the  subject  being 
the  Lamb  of  God  standing  on  the  mount 
between  the  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  four 
smaller  panels  surround  this  with  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  symbols,  all  painted  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  gradine,  or  super-altar,  is  of  white  statuary 
marble.  The  altar  is  well  raised,  and  has 
a  white  silk  frontal,  richly  embroidered,  and 
crimson  velvet  super-frontal,  both  the  reredos 
and  frontal  being  gifts  from  the  daughters  of 
the  vicar.  The  pulpit,  which  stands  on  the 
north  side,  is  a  gift  from  a  family  long  resident 
in  the  parish,  and  is  of  oak,  with  panels  and 
tracing  of  sequoia  wood.  Regret  is  expressed 
that  funds  have  not  been  forthcoming  to  effect 
further  improvements  in  the  nave;  the  ugly 
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galleries  and  the  high  square  pews  still  remain, 
although  much  has  been  done  to  relieve  the 
general  hideousnes3,  the  walls  and  flat  ceiling 
and  gallery-fronts  being  decorated  in  colour, 
and  the  organ  brought  down  and  placed  in  a 
chamber  on  the  south  sido  of  the  chancel.  A 
scheme  is  in  existence  for  the  improvement  of 
the  nave,  but  as  some  of  the  pews  are  freehold, 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  All  the  work 
and  decorations  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  the  architect  of  the  Old 
London  Street  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition, 
of  Devereux-chambers,  Temple,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Powell,  builder,  of 
Staines;  the  stained  glass  and  painting  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  &  Co. ; 
and  the  pulpit  and  reredos  carved  by  Mr.  Peter 
Cooke ;  the  warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating 
arrangements  are  by  Mr.  Apted,  of  Staines ;  and 
the  brass  lectern  was  made  by  Messrs.  Starkie 
Gardner. 

Tudeley  (Kent). —  Tudeley  Church,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  ancient  chapelry  of 
Tudeloy-cum-Capel,  granted  by  Richard  de 
Thurdele  and  others  to  the  prior  and  canons  of 
Tonbridge  in  1239,  has  just  been  re-opened 
for  Divine  service,  after  having  been  closed  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs  rendered  imperatively 
necessary,  owing  to  the  serious  dilapidations 
caused  by  insufficient  foundations  on  a  clay 
soil.  A  portion  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  re¬ 
built,  and  a  new  chancel  arch  inserted.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  George 
Punnett  &  Sons,  builders,  of  Tonbridge,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Wadmore  & 
Baker,  architects,  of  London. 

Wallsend. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
church  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Leeson,  architects, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  laid  on  the  23rd 
of  July.  The  church  will  consist  of  nave, 
chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  transept, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestries,  affording  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  550  sittings.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  Early  English.  The 
work  will  be  carried  out  entirely  in  stone,  with 
sneck  walling  and  chiselled  dressings  externally, 
and  stone  dressings  and  stuccoed  walls  in¬ 
ternally.  The  tower  and  spire  together  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  light  will  be  admitted  principally 
by  means  of  the  clearstory  windows  and  windows 
placed  high  up  in  the  chancel  and  west  walls  of 
the  church.  Small  windows  of  three  lights 
with  internal  arcading  will  light  the  side  aisles, 
but  as  far  as  possible  upper  light  will  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Vertical  inlet  wall  shafts,  in 
addition  to  the  window  ventilators,  are  provided 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  a  lofty  fldche 
which  surmounts  the  nave  roof  will  be  utilised 
for  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air.  The  total 
cost  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
site,  but  including  heating,  lighting,  and 
boundary-walls,  will  be  about  G,000i.  At 
present  only  a  portion  of  the  work  has  been 
ordered,  viz.,  the  nave  and  one  aisle.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  this  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  N.  &  R. 
Reed,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  sum  of 
2,400/.,  and  Mr.  G.  Relph  has  been  appointed  by 
the  committee  to  aot  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


Hoots. 


Pattern-making  :  a  Practical  Treatise,  embracing 
the  main  Types  of  Engineering  Construction. 
By  a  Foreman  Pattern-maker.  London : 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co. 

HIS  book  is  evidently  written  by  a  man 
who  understands  and  has  practised 
what  he  has  written  about,  and  in  this 
age  of  “book  construction”  this  is  no  mean 
praise.  Another  good  point  about  it  is  that  he 
says  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  manner,  and  we  have  not,  as  in  many 
cases,  to  dig  down  through  a  mass  of  more  or 
less  “clever”  but  involved  verbiage  to  get  at 
the  grains  of  practical  information  which  may 
or  may  not  be  found  below.  The  book  com¬ 
mences  with  some  practical  notes  as  to  the 
designing  and  makingof  toothed-wheel  patterns, 
with  a  description  of  Professor  Willis’s  very 
useful  odontograph  scale  for  obtaining  the 
approximate  radii  and  centres  for  stutting  the 
faces  and  flanks  of  teeth.  Further  on  the 
author  says: — ‘‘With  respect  to  thickness  of 
arms,  rim,  boss,  Ac.,  rules  are  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary.  Something  will  also  depend  on  the 
special  work  the  wheel  has  to  do.”  A  very 
great  deal  depends  on  what  work  the  wheel  has 


to  do ;  for  instance,  the  author,  we  presume, 
would  not  recommend  the  use  of  a  wheel  that 
would  suit  the  back  gearing  of  a  lathe  for  use 
in  the  intermediate  feed  gear  of  a  four-cutter 
wood-planing  machine.  The  material  of  which 
the  wheel  is  to  be  made  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  case,  as,  should  steel,  gun-metal, 
or  phosphor  bronze  be  used,  as  is  now  frequently 
the  case  in  the  best  practice  where  the  duty  is 
severe,  the  construction  of  the  wheel  may  be 
very  considerably  modified.  Chapters  on  spur 
and  bevel  gearing  follow.  These  are  short,  and 
contain  nothing  very  new ;  but  old  advice,  if 
good,  will  bear  repeating,  and  therefore  we 
agree  with  the  remark,  “  that  sharp  corners  in 
all  castings  subject  to  much  stress  should  be 
avoided.” 

We  conclude  the  author  has  not  extended  his 


described  in  the  Builder,  in  our  notice  one 
“  Hydraulic  Machinery  ”  at  the  Inventions)' 
Exhibition.  Some  notes  on  the  public  supply* 
of  hydraulic  or  water  pressure  power  will  bel 
found;  and  as  this  idea  becomes  gradually 
developed  we  predict  for  it  in  large  towns  an  i 
ever- widening  field  of  operations,  as  for  many: 
purposes, — such  as  lifting,  working  dock-gates,' 
bridges,  riveting,  and  various  workshop  and: 
warehouse  requirements — it  should  be  both  a 
cheap,  safe,  and  reliable  power.  Although  the: 
utilisation  of  water  pressure  has  made  consider- 1 
able  progress  of  late,  it  is  to  ns  a  matter  of  i 
some  surprise  that  its  commercial  development  r 
has  not  earlier  attracted  the  attention  both  of  c 
engineers  and  users. 


remarks  on  spur  and  bevel  gearing  to  any  great 
length,  owing  to  the  fact  that  of  late  years 
toothed  gears  have  rapidly  given  way  in 
favour  of  belt  gearing,  especially  where  high 
speeds  are  required.  Concise  instructions  are 
now  given  as  to  setting  out  worms  and  worm- 
wheels.  To  do  this  correctly  and  secure  con¬ 
tinuous  and  even  contact  between  worm  and 
wheel  is  not  an  easy  matter.  The  author’s  plan 
for  getting  the  correct  shape  on  the  other  faces, 
by  putting  the  worm  in  the  lathe,  and  red- 
leading  it,  and  cutting  the  worm-wheel  teeth 
until  the  lead  shows  contact  everywhere,  may 
be  a  shorter  plan  than  setting  them  out 
properly,  but  it  is  certainly  a  rule-of-thumb. 
The  author’s  remarks  on  mortise  wheels  are 
good ;  he,  however,  recommends  apple-tree 
wood  as  the  best  for  toothed  wheels  :  this 
hardly  accords  with  our  experience,  which  is  in 
favour  of  horn-beam,  as  being  generally  more 
reliable  as  regards  quality. 

Chapters  10  and  11  contain  some  capital  in¬ 
structions  as  to  making  cylinder  and  bed-plate 
patterns  together  with  some  remarks  on  cast¬ 
ings,  buckling,  or  bending  when  cooling-strap 
pulley  patterns  are  now  dealt  with,  and  some 
notes'on  miscellaneous  engine  work  follow,  which 
should  be  useful  to  young  pattern  makers, 
as  line  illustrations  of  many  of  the  parts  are 
given  with  adequate  instructions  as  to  making. 
The  author’s  remarks  on  making  patterns  for 
columns  and  pipes  will  repay  perusal,  and  that 
there  is  ample  scope  for  improvement  in  the 
design  of  many  of  the  so-called  ornamental 
columns  used  in  building  construction,  our 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  us.  Our  space 
precludes  us  noticing  in  detail  the  various  other 
chapters  on  making  patterns  for  lathes,  chain 
barrels,  screws,  water-wheels,  &c.,  but  the  in- 
structionsgiven  are  clear,  and  should  be  service¬ 
able. 

We  notice  the  author  remarks  that  glue  joints 
are  made,  either  with  the  trying  plane  or  with  a 
longer  plane  called  a  “jointer.”  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  in  nearly  all  pattern 
shops  of  any  extent  hand-feed  surface  planing 
machines,  for  making  glue- joints,  taking  out  of 
“  wind,”  levelling,  chamfering,  &c.,  are  used, 
together  with  panel  planing  and  thicknessing, 
dimension  sawing,  and  other  machines,  by 
which  patterns  of  the  extremest  accuracy,  both 
as  regards  thickness,  shape,  and  weight,  can  be 
prepared.  This  being  so,  to  make  the  next 
edition  of  his  book  more  complete,  we  would 
suggest  to  the  author  the  advisability  of  adding 
an  additional  chapter  on  pattern-making 
machines  and  their  uses.  A  glossary  of 
technical  terms  for  young  students  would  also 
be  of  considerable  service.  Although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  art  or  handicraft  can  be 
properly  taught  through  the  medium  of  a  book, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  well-written 
Technical  Guide — such  as  the  one  before  us — 
can  be  made  of  very  great  service  if  carefully 
studied,  and  can  be  used  as  the  base  on  which 
to  build  our  information.  We,  therefore, 
cordially  recommend  the  author’s  treatise  to 
engineering  students,  young  journeymen,  and 
others  desirous  of  being  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  pattern-making. 

Hydraulic  and  other  Machinery.  Chester  :  The 

Hydraulic  Engineering  Company,  Limited. 

Although  this  book  is  evidently  intended  for 
a  trade  catalogue,  it  departs  very  much  from 
the  beaten  track  in  such  things.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  most  excellent  photographic 
reproductions  of  hydraulic  cranes,  lifts,  pumps, 
water-motors,  riveters,  and  other  machines 
connected  with  waterpower;  these  illustrations 
convey  even  to  the  non-technical  mind  a  very 
clear  idea  of  what  is  represented.  Several  of 
the  machines  illustrated  have  already  been 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  27. 

By  E.  Millard. 

Hornsey-lane — The  residence,  “Bed  Bank,”  88 

years,  ground-rent  30/ . £2,700  0 

By  Wbatheball  &  Green. 

Leatherhead — Eighteen  plots  of  freehold  land  .  2,546  1 

The  freehold  residence,  “  Bridge  House,"  and  a 
plot  of  land  .  640  1 

Tulse  Hill — 126,  Norwood-road,  freehold .  1,300  3 

A  plot  of  freehold  land  adjoining  .  300 

Dulwich — Two  plots  of  freehold  land .  440  I 

Two  plots  of  freehold  land  in  Rosendale-road .  800  ) 

By  Fuller  &  Fuller. 

Islington— 19,  St.  James’s-street,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  5/ .  320  l 

City— 22,  23,  and  24,  Bucklersbury,  freehold,  area 

2,022  ft .  15,000) 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

Bayswater — 131  and  131a,  Queen’s-road,  and  1,  3, 

and  6,  Porchester-gardens,  freehold  .  8,000  ) 

Camberwell— The  Camberwell  Brewery,  freehold, 

area  46,600  ft .  3.8CO  < 

By  Charles  &  Tubbs. 

Kentish  Town— 48,  Prince  of  Wales-road,  65  years, 

ground-rent  51.  6s .  426  1 

Finchley — 1,  2,  and  3,  The  Broadway,  98  years, 

ground-rent  33/ .  1,800  * 

4,  5,  and  6,  The  Broadway,  98  years,  ground- 

rent  31/.  10s .  l,70O> 

Reversion  to  Nos.  15  to  29,  Palmerston-road,  term 

78  years  . 162  1 

By  Inman  &  Co. 

Chelsea— 28,  Radnor  -  street,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  2/ .  406  ! 

Kilburn — 26,  Princess  -  road,  77  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ .  250  ) 


By  Fleubet  &  Son. 

Clapham— 50,  62,  and  68,  Wye-street,  freehold  ’ .  520 

Peckham,  Queen’s-road— “  The  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  Hotel,’’  60  years,  ground- 

rent  96/ .  9,500  * 

Thornton  Heath— The  freehold  residence,  “  Brook- 

lands” .  1,390  < 

Penge — A  plot  of  freehold  land  in  Birkbeck-road...  75  ; 
Peckham-rye — “Dorothy,”  “Percy,”  and  “New 

England  "  Villas,  freehold .  1,070  ( 

11  and  12,  Francis-place,  freehold  .  470  i 

Ground-rent  of  9/.  10s.  a  year,  reversion  in  89 

years .  205  ; 

Nunhend— 51  to  79  odd,  Kirk  wood-road,  freehold...  4,160  * 
29  to  49  odd,  Kirkwood-road,  84  years,  ground- 

rent  45/.  13s .  2,090  1 

By  E.  Owebs. 

West  Hampstead— 30  and  32,  Gascony-avenue,  97 

years,  ground-rent  18/.  16s .  750  J 

6,  Fortune-green,  part  freehold  and  part  copyhold  310  i 


July  28. 

By  Driver  &  Co. 

Harwich — Freehold  wharf  and  warehouses,  area 

11,700  ft . 

By  P.  D.  Tuckett. 

Edmonton,  Silver-street— Freehold  house  and  out¬ 
buildings . 

By  Debbnham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Lee,  High-road— A  rental  of  65/.,  term  41  years  ... 
60  and  62,  Church-street,  41  years,  ground- 
rent  1/ . 

Ealing  Dene— The  reversion  to  1  and  2,  Oak-villas, 
term  70  years . 

Romford — “  Eastbury  Lodge,”  and  6a.  3r.  8p., 
freehold  . 

By  E.  Robins  &  Hinb. 

Chelsea— 83,  Robert-street,  31  years,  ground-rent  71. 

22,  Lydney-street,  40  years,  ground-rent  6/ . 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co. 

Bow — 179,  Turner’s-road,  76  years,  ground-rent  41.. 

Peckham — 168  and  170,  Camden-grove,  77  years, 
ground-rent  12/ . 

Coldharbonr-lane— 16  ;and  18,  Lewis-road,  67  years, 

ground-rent  8/ . 

July  29. 

By  Rushwobth  &  Stevens. 

Battersea  -3,  Stanmer-street,  92  years,  ground-rent 
51.  5s . 

Gower-street — 21  and  22,  Little  Gower-place,  22 

vears,  ground-rent  41.  4s . 

July  29. 

By  Robinson  &  Rudkin. 

Strand— No.  278,  freehold,  area  710  ft . 

By  Inman,  Sharp,  &  Harrington. 

Islington — Nos.  328  and  330,  Essex-road,  freehold... 

By  W.  &  F.  Houghton. 

Stoke  Newington— 29,  Fountain-road,  91  years, 
ground-rent  10/ . 

Walthamstow — 1  to  12,  Ringwood-terrace,  94  years, 

ground-rent  42/ . 

W.  A.  Blakemobe. 

Lambeth — 5,  York-road,  33  years,  no  ground-rent.. 

94.  Waterloo -road,  38  years,  no  ground- rent  . 

134,  Lower  Kenningtou-lane,  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
lease,  and  a  policy  for  301  /  . . . 

Sydenham,  Mayow-road— “  Grove  Villa,”  freehold- 
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By  Maddox  &  Sox. 
a-at-IIono— “  Sutton  Lodge,”  and  4a.  lr.  19p., 

•eehold  . £3,700 

By  E.  W.  Richardson. 

'ord  Hill— 1,  2,  and  3,  Gladesmore-terrace,  93 

.iears,  ground-rent,  37 Z.  16s .  800 

laden— 1  to  7,  Stonebridge  Cottages,  81  years, 

round-rent  20/ .  450 

iory— Copyhold  ground-rent  of  31.  10a.,  term 

7  years  .  62 

>yhold  ground-rent  of  61.,  term  47  years .  115 

By  Tulle r.  Moon,  &  Fuller. 

.  i — 1  to  8,  Thornton  Cottages,  freehold .  1,900 

ledford-place.  freehold .  1,200 

tavenswood-place,  and  cottages,  freehold  .  1,760 

o  6,  Balham  High-road,  aud  1,  Holly-place, 

•eehold  .  3,150 

ad  3,  Holly  Grove,  freehold .  760 

ind  37,  Oldridge-road,  freehold .  1,360 

ishold  ground-rents  of  41/.  19s.,  reversion  in  42 

ears  .  1,235 

By  Turner,  Rudgb,  &  Turner. 

Hoathley— The  residence,  “  Stonelands,”  and 

06  acres . 6,000 

he  White  Hart  inn,”  freehold .  800 

By  Driver  &  Co. 

table,  near — “Clay  Hall  Farm,"  142  acres, 

reehold  .  2,175 

Jult  30. 

By  Worsfold  &  Hatwaed. 

-The  Maxton  Brewery,  freehold .  1,600 

dot  of  freehold  land  .  220 

xton  Farm,  and  23a.  lr.  26p.,  freehold  .  1,700 

he  Hare  and  Hounds”  beerhouse,  freehold  ...  350 

inclosure  of  land,  24a.  Or.  23p .  1,020 

By  Broad,  Pritchard,  &  Wiltshire. 
igatc— The  residence,"  Orchard  Lodge,"  free- 

old  .  1,600 

By  Sinclair  &  Son. 

jton— 25,  St.  John-street,  41  years,  ground- 

ent  61 . 

New  North-road,  41  years,  ground-rent 


Packington-street,  41  years,  ground-rent 


Stttbmfs  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

XI. 

Find  the  intersection  of  a  surface  of  revolution 
by  a  'plane . 

■  ET  P  be  the  cutting  plane,  and  I  its 
intersection  with  the  surface  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  of  which  G”  is  the  meridian,  A  the 
axis,  X  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  parallel  to 
the  elevation. 

We  find  the  intersection  I  by  means  of  a 
series  of  sections  by  horizontal  planes,  H,  which 
cut  the  plane  P  along  horizontal  lines,  P, 
parallel  to  PA,  and  cut  the  revolving  surface 
according  to  circles  HA ;  the  points,  m,  where 
both  intersections  meet  one  another,  belong  to 
the  intersection  I  of  the  surface,  by  the  plane  P. 

The  tangent  to  the  curve  I  in  the  point  m  is 
contained  in  a  plane,  Q,  tangent  to  the  surface 


By  E.  Stimson. 

ham— 43  and  45,  Albert-road,  81  years,  ground- 

ent  10/ . 

lerwell—  216  to  222  even,  Camberwell  New 

’oad,  19  years,  ground-rent  30/ .  1,140 

londsey — 102  to  118  eveD,  Abbey-street,  free- 

lold  .  3,446 

to  54,  Fendall-street,  freehold  .  1,370 

Grange-road,  freehold . 

By  Nbwbon  &  Harding. 

erton— 2,  Bridge-street,  freehold  .  240 

;on— 29  to  32,  Frances-street,  33  years,  ground- 

•ent  2-1/ . 

folin's  Wood— 130  and  132,  High-street,  35 

rears,  ground-rent  6/ .  775 

nd  3,  Cochrane-street,  35  years,  ground-rent  61.  865 

rlebone— 29  and  30,  Upper  Montagu-street .  455 

oway— 1  to  4,  James-terrace,  79  years,  ground- 

•ent  8/ .  1,310 

o  8,  John-street,  79  years,  ground-rent  8/ .  960 

o  8,  James-street,  79  years,  ground-rent  8/.  ...  925 

o  16,  James-street,  79'  years,  ground-rent  8/ _  929 

nes-street,  an  erection  for  a  public-house,  79 

i,  ground-rent  7/ . 350 

By  A.  Walton. 
ham— 4!  to  48  even,  Darrell-road,  80  years, 

;round-rent  18/ .  460 

(  Kent -road— 115,  Falmouth  -  road,  9  years, 

;round-rent  4Z.  4s . 116 

ling  Town — 23  to  31  odd,  Wouldham-street,  76 

rears,  ground-rent  13/.  lcs .  450 

Kent-road — 10  to  13,  Upper  Hall-street,  76 

'ears,  ground-rent  71.  12s .  600 

ham— 1  and  2,  Christ  Church  Villas,  84  years, 

pround-rent  81 .  745 

nd  4.  Union  Grove,  84  years,  ground-rent  8Z...  745 

nd  2,  Olferton-road,  82  years,  ground-rent  13/.  700 

urn — 161.  Malvern-road,  freehold  .  750 

e  lease  of  the  “  Malvern  Stores,"  term  92  years  150 
July  30. 

By  Harman  &  Matthews. 

Ham— 11,  Wellington-terrace,  freehold .  123 

By  H.  Parkhouse  &  Co. 

n — 1  and  2,  Sunnyside  Villas,  freehold .  630 

By  Bliss  &  Sons. 

oway — 16,  Magdala-rond,  freehold .  286 

mey-road — 12(.>,  Columbia-road,  37  years, 

jround-rent  61.  5s .  260 

to  72,  Minerva-street,  20  years,  no  ground-rent  840 
By  Dale  &  Son. 
ton — 42,  Almaclc-road,  89  years,  ground-rent  6/.  175 

Lawley-street,  90  years,  ground-rent  5/.  6s.  ...  150 

ByT.  B.  Westacott. 

ipstead — ground-rent  of  6/.,  reversion  in  98  years  125 
By  Pbickett,  Vbnables,  &  Co. 
ley — The  freehold  residence,  opposite  the  Green  670 

igate,  Bishop’s-road— A  plot  of  freehold  land...  160 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

ton— 85,  Vassall-road,  16  years,  ground-rent  4/.  245 

Dulwich— 24,  Gowlett-road,  83  years,  ground- 

rent  7/ .  270 

5,  Upland-road,  84  years,  ground-rent  7/ .  320 

berwell— 16  and  24,  Vaughan-road,  66  years, 

ground-rent  6/ .  1,065 

By  Baker  &  Sons. 

iden  Town— 4,  Albert-terrace,  49  years,  ground- 

rent  1/ .  605 

i— 10,  Church-walk,  80  years,  ground-rent  61.  200 

By  Baker  &  Wilkinson. 

oway — 13, 14,  and  15,  Scholefield-road,  freehold  670 

,  91,  and  93,  Duncombe-road,  freehold .  S20 

to  29  odd,  and  45,  Nicholoy-road,  freehold .  1,665 

aud  65,  Eupert-street,  freehold .  490 

b’s  Conduit-street— Profit  rental  of  60/.,  term 
13  years  .  300 


iiifts. — We  understand  that  the  American 
[vator  Company  have  recently  been  instructed 
;lie  Corporation  of  Manchester  to  erect  one 
liheir  Standard  Hydraulic  Passenger  Lifts  in 
'  Town  Hall. 


other  words,  a  torus  is  what  is  commonly 
called  a  ring.  We  find  it  in  architecture, 
both  in  the  caps  and  bases  of  columns,  in 
vaults  circular  on  plan,  such  as  the  turning 
quadrant  of  the  subway  to  the  Exhibition 
buildings  of  South  Kensington  and  the  annular 
vaulting  adopted  as  an  architectural  feature 
in  the  subway  between  the  high-level  railway 
and  the  Crystal  Palace;  vertical  rings  have  been 
used  for  the  vaulting  at  both  ends  of  the  Hall 
of  Clumber  Castle,  with  the  following  practical 
advantages  : — Thanks  to  the  arc  of  generation 
selected,  the  surface  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere, 
and  any  section  of  it  by  a  plane  gives  a  circle, 
so  that  the  penetrations  of  lunettes  and  top 
circular  lights  fit  in  quite  naturally  without  the 
help  of  groining. 

If  we  draw  the  torus  round  a  vertical  axis,  A, 
we  will  find  that  every  horizontal  section  will 
give  us  two  concentric  circles,  such  as  the  two 
circles  BA  and  the  two  circles  G4.  The  outer 
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Fig.  140. 


in  m,  and  is  also  contained  in  the  cutting  plane, 
P.  The  tangent  is,  therefore,  the  intersection 
of  the  two  planes,  P  and  Q.  We  shall  draw, 
Q4,  trace  of  the  tangent  plane  by  the  method 
shown  in  fig.  139 ;  marking  the  point  t  where 
Qf  cuts  PA,  the  projections  of  the  tangent  will 
be  t  mh  and  tv  mv. 

The  principal  points  of  the  intersection  with 
which  it  is  well  to  begin  the  drawing  are, — the 
points,  b,  where  tho  curve  is  tangent  to  the 
outline  of  the  plan;  in  other  words,  the  points 
which  belong  to  parallel  B,  which  we  find  in 
the  same  way  as  any  point,  m ;  then  the  points 
g,  where  the  curve  is  tangent  to  the  outline  of 
the  elevation,  which  we  find  by  drawing  the 
intersection  E  of  the  planes  X  and  P  (EA 
falls  on  XA,  and  E"  is  parallel  to  P")  ;  then  the 
points  u,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  of 
the  curve,  which  are  on  the  meridian,  U,  the 
plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  cutting 
plane,  P.  The  intersection  of  plane  P  by 
plane  U  passes  through  the  point  a  on  the 
axis,  for  the  intersections  of  plane  P  by  all  the 
meridian  planes  pass  through  this  same  point 
a ;  in  rotating  the  plane  U  until  UA  coincides 
with  XA,  we  shall  have  U1"  passing  through  av, 
and  will  be  able  to  mark  thereon  U1,  the  new 
positions  of  the  points  u  after  rotation  ;  rotating 
back  we  get  the  points  u  themselves.  (See 
fig.  140.) 

Draw  a  torus,  the  plane  Q  tangent  to  it  in  a 

given  point,  m,  and  its  intersection  by  a 

plane  P. 

The  methods  given  above  for  solving  questions 
relative  to  surfaces  of  revolution  are  applicable 
to  the  torus,  which  is  a  surface  generated  by  a 
circle  revolving  round  an  axis  outside  its  cir¬ 
cumference  and  in  the  same  plane  as  itself.  In 


circle  B  is  called  the  equator  of  the  torus,  the 
inner  circle  B  is  called  the  throat.  The 
sections  made  in  the  torus  by  the  vertica 
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Fig.  141. 

plane  X  are  two  circles,  which,  with  their 
tangents,  Dw,  form  the  outline  of  the  elevation; 
these  tangents  are  the  elevations  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  parallels,  D,  of  the  torus.  In  drawing 
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the  figure  we  shall  mark,  as  seen  on  the  plan, 
all  the  points  the  elevations  of  which  are  above 
B",  and  we  shall  mark,  as  seen  on  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  all  the  points  which  are  on  the  plan,  both 
in  front  of  XA  and  also  outside  the  parallel  DA, 
for  we  see  on  the  elevation  only  one  quarter 
of  the  total  surface  of  the  torus.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  method  for  finding  the  projections  of 
points  on  surfaces  of  revolution  hold  good  for 
the  torus,  only  we  can  see  on  the  figure  141 
that  each  m*  is  generally  the  plan  of  two 
points  m;  on  the  other  hand,  one  projection, 
viv,  may  be  the  elevation  of  four  points  m. 
(See  fig.  141.) 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

6,005,  Garden  Frames  and  Lights.  C.  G. 
Shea. 

The  sash  is  hinged  to  bars  which,  at  their  opposite 
ends,  are  hinged  to  the  frame.  To  allow  the  sash 
to  completely  close,  the  bars  are  recessed  in  the 
frame.  The  sash  when  raised  may  be  supported  by 
rods  jointed  to  it  at  the  corners,  the  ends  resting  on 
notched  bars,  or  by  bars  pivoted  at  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  a  pin  being  put  through  them  into  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  sash. 

6,923,  Fireplaces.  A.  Perkins. 

Angle-plates  are  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  grate, 
to  prevent  the  deposition  of  soot  in  the  space  near 
the  wooden  jambs  and  floor-boards,  and  so  lessen  the 
chance  of  fire  by  preventing  its  ignition. 

7,104,  Picks  and  the  like  Tools.  A.  E.  Stainer. 
Straps  or  langets  are  formed  in  one  with  the  blades 
or  arms  of  the  tool  which  strengthen  the  hold  of  the 
haft  in  the  eye.  These  “  langets  ”  are  of  the  usual 
form,  but  are.'slightly 'elongated,  [to  strengthen  their 
hold  on  the  handle  of  the  pick. 

16,167,  Water-closet  Basins.  A.  C.  Billings 
and  A.  D.  Middleton. 

The  flushing-pipe  opens  into  a  circular  passage 
round  the  top  of  the  pan,  having  several  holes  to 
supply  reserve  water,  when  the  flush  is  completed. 
The  water  enters  the  pan  through  three  separate 
openings,  which  spread  it  and  deflect  streams  to 
each  side  and  down  the  centre. 

4,259,  Chimney  Cowl.  E.  G.  Wright. 
Apertures  are  formed  near  the  base  of  the  cowl  by 
piercing  the  barrel  and  by  arranging  truncated  cones 
one  above  the  other.  The  openings  are  protected 
by  ears. 

5,515,  Furnaces  and  Vessels  to  resist  intense 
heat.  H.  D.  Pochin. 

The  sides  and  flues,  and  in  some  cases  the  beds  of 
the  furnaces  and  the  interior  of  casting  ladles  are 
formed  of  blocks  of  chrome  iron.  The  blocks  may 
be  dressed  and  the  interstices  filled  with  fire-clay, 
tar,  or  pitch  with  a  backing  of  fire-clay  or  such 
material  as  may  bo  formed,  and  the  blocks  set  more 
roughly  in  it. 

6,097,  Cabinets  with  invisible  cupboards. 
J.  P.  Word. 

Mirrors  are  so  arranged  in  cabinets  as  to  enclose 
a  space,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  the  square 
ends  or  other  parts  of  the  cabinet  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  empty.  Articles  may  be  concealed  in  the 
enclosed  space. 

6,467,  Bridges.  W.  Morris. 

The  bridge  is  constructed  with  an  opening  portion 
which  swiDgs  on  the  pier.  On  each  side  of  the  open¬ 
ing  are  piers  supporting  a  fixed  bridge  at  a  suflicient 
height  to  allow  vessels  of  all  kinds  to  pass  under¬ 
neath  without  lowering  their  masts.  Ou  the  land 
side  of  each  set  of  pier,  elevators  worked  by  steam 
or  hydraulic  power  are  arranged  to  transfer  the 
passengers  and  traffic  from  one  level  to  another.  In 
another  arrangement  the  fixed  elevated  bridge  is 
not  used.  On  each  side  of  the  opening  the  project¬ 
ing  part  is  built  at  right  angles  to  the  bridge,  from 
which  vertical  shafts  are  sunk  to  a  tunnel  or  subway 
passing  under  the  open  part  of  the  bridge.  The 
means  for  elevating  the  traffic  in  this  case  may  be 
the  same  as  in  the  first. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  24. — 8,931,  W.  Bruce,  Water-closet  Appara¬ 
tus  and  Mode  of  Connecting  Pipes.  —  8,952,  J. 
Cowland,  Apparatus  for  Locking  Ladders  or  Steps.’ 

July  25. — 8,968,  W.  Buchan,  Improvements  in 
Water-closets.— 8,980,  J.  Sumner  and  E.  Higgin¬ 
botham,  Improvements  in  Fire  Grates.— 8,989,  O. 
Hertrumpf,  Brick  Kilns. 

July  27. — 9,007,  E.  Clark,  Pavements  for  Foot¬ 
paths  and  similar  Surfaces.— 9,021,  J.  B.  Spence 
Construction  of  Roofs. 

July  28. — 9,087. — A  Reddie,  Method  and  Com¬ 
pounds  for  Preserving  Stone. 

29. — 9,090,  L).  Thomas,  Screw  Drivers. — 
9,097,  D.  Macdonald,  Improved  Brick. — 9,12S,  J. 
Sledge  and  A.  Slatter,  Construction  of  Electric 
Bells  and  Indicators  for  Domestic  Purposes. 

July  30. — 9,147,  W.  Ward  and  Others,  Apparatus 
for  Opening,  Closing,  and  Securing  Fanlights,  Venti¬ 
lators,  &c. — 9,154,  W.  Joy,  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Cement.— 9,155,  F.  Farley,  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Butt  Hinges. — 9,165,  W.  Beck,  Water- 
waste  Preventing  Apparatus. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6,260,  G.  Barnard,  Combination  T-square,  Set- 
square,  and  Clamp.— 6,928,  A.  Ashwell  and  C. 
Cross,  Indicating  Door-fastenings. — 7,189,  W.  Joy, 
Manufacture  of  Cement. — 7,579,  W.  Bruce,  Syphon 
Traps,  for  Drain  and  other  Pipes. — 7,587,  W. 
Farrow,  Water-waste  Preventer  Cistern  for  Water- 
closets. — 7,620,  H.  Byles  and  T.  Hanson,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Water-closets. — 7,735,  T.  Collis,  Portable 
Dust-bin. — 8,072,  J.  Adams,  Silent  Closing  and 
Retaining  Door-springs. — 12,644,  R.  Adams,  Door 
Springs  and  Checks  for  the  Prevention  of  Slamming. 
•^—4,241,  P.  Walker,  Improvements  in  Ventilators.  — 
6,294,  M.  Shearer  and  others,  Brick  Pressing  and 
Moulding  Machine. — 7,086,  H.  Haddan,  Joiners’ 
Clamps. — 7,483,  J.  Hamond,  Mortising  Machines. — 
7,560,  J.  Mulliner,  Improvements  in  Sanitary  Pans, 
&c- — 7,741,  C.  Elphick,  Flushing  Apparatus. — 
8,138,  H.  Williams,  Window  Sash  Fastener. — 8,444, 
J.  Pearson,  Improvements  in  Bakers’  Ovens. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

13,095,  W.  Brock,  Construction  of  Sanitary 
Houses  and  Bungalows. — 5,207,  J.  Blakeley,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Mortise  Locks. — 7,795,  T.  and  E. 
Durrans,  Improvements  in  Nails,  &c.— 7,813,  H. 
Hobson  and  S.  Rush  ton,  Machine  for  Elevating  or 
Lowering  Firemen,  &c.,  to  any  desired  altitude  of  a 
building  or  structure.— 12,965,  W.  Vivian,  Syphon 
Flushing  Cistern.— 13,026,  T.  Briggs,  Soldering 
Apparatus. — 13,213,  A.  Pimm,  Improved  Pavement. 
— 13,493,  H.  McColley,  Manhole  Covers  for  Drains, 
&c. — 13,891,  W.  and  C.  Elkin,  Improvements  in 
Ventilators. — 14,319,  E.  Banner,  Ventilating  Appa¬ 
ratus. — 16,504,  H.  Smith,  Preventing  the  Rattling 
of  Window-sashes.— 7,770,  R.  Best,  Central  Light 
Gaseliers. 


gltssctllaiua:. 

Ceramic  Decoration  at  the  Chiemsee 
Palace  — Ceramic  decoration  has  been  largely 
used  in  the  above  edifice,  constructed  for  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  The  celebrated  terra-cotta 
factory  of  Villeroy  and  Boch  of  Merzig  was 
intrusted  with  the  whole  of  the  rich  external 
decorations  of  the  fagade,  the  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  and  columns,  &c.  All  these  deco¬ 
rative  objects  are  in  alto  relievo,  and  are 
executed  upon  a  colossal  scale  in  the  peculiar 
terra  cotta  of  the  factory  referred  to,  which 
resembles  sandstone  in  colour  and  granular 
structure.  The  official  testimony  of  Herr  Von 
Dollmann  attributes  to  this  substance  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sprechsaal)  greater  durability  and 
resistance  to  the  weather  than  are  possessed  by 
natural  sandstone  and  limestone.  The  Meissen 
porcelain  factory  has  been  executing  an  order 
of  the  value  of  12,500Z.  in  connexion  with  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  palace.  One  object 
of  special  interest  is  a  candelabrum,  about  9  ft. 
in  height,  made  to  bear  108  lights,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  figures.  This 
work  has  occupied  a  year  in  its  production, 
and  has  alone  cost  1,000Z.  Four  large  mirror- 
frames  are  also  noticed,  each  about  10  ft.  high. 
The  increasing  adoption  of  specially-prepared 
terra-cotta  work  for  architectural  purposes  is 
further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  in  the  new 
Academy  at  Munich  there  is  being  extensively 
used  an  imitation  of  white  Trientine  marble. 
Of  this  material  there  are  in  the  edifice  named 
500  metopes,  150  capitals,  300  running  yards  of 
alto  relievo  figured  frieze-work,  1,680  consoles, 
24  portrait  medallions,  1,500  balusters,  and 
86  vases.  Herr  Von  Neureuther  has  officially 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  quality  of  this 
material  and  of  the  artistic  exactness  of  the 
work  in  general. 

A  New  Altar  Tomb  and  Recumbent 
Statue  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Brown, 
Bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia,  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  chantry  of  the  Pro-Cathedral, 
Belmont,  Herefordshire,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Pugin,  architects.  The  committee  have 
commissioned  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  sculptor,  with 
the  work  which  is  now  in  hand. 

Writtle. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Congregational  Chapel  at  Writtle,  Essex,  was 
laid  a  few  days  ago.  The  new  building,  which 
is  to  be  of  brick,  in  the  “  Queen  Anne  ”  style, 
is  intended  to  seat  160  persons,  and  will  cost 
500Z.  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  is  the 
architect,  Mr.  H.  Kennell,  of  Writtle,  being 
the  builder. 

Erratum.  —  In  describing  the  furniture 
which  is  being  made  by  Messrs.  Johnstone, 
Norman,  &  Co.,  from  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s 
designs,  we  gave  the  name  of  Mr.  Coleman 
as  the  artist  who  had  worked  out  the  details 
under  Mr.  Tadema’s  supervision.  It  should 
have  been  Mr.  W.  C.  Codman. 


The  “  Housing  Bill.”— We  have  receiver 
copy  of  a  memorial  presented  to  Sir  Riel 
Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  by  the  Associai 
of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  on  the  “Hons 
Bill.”  In  it  the  memorialists  state  that  u 
continuance  of  the  evils  of  preventible  sickr 
and  mortality  amongst  the  wage-earning  clacji 
by  the  failure  of  the  existing  laws  be 
efficiently  carried  out  as  set  forth  in  r:i 
evidence,  as  yet  incomplete,  produced  belt 
the  “  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  :> 
Poor,”  has  been  occasioned  by  the  defectm 
legislation  and  of  local  administrative  organa) 
tion  in  confiding  the  application  of  the  remeor: 
to  incompetent  and  unwilling  authorities  vl) 
often,  as  owners  of  the  worst-conditioned  tell 
ments,  are  actuated  by  sinister  interests  agar*, 
their  amendment,  and  where  such  interests  tii 
not  prevalent  failures  in  the  execution  of  >t« 
sanitary  laws  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  fi 
defective  administrative  organisation  from  iti 
local  authorities  having  only  an  insuffioii# 
service  of  paid  officers,  especially  of  th" 
officers  who  have  to  deal  practically  and  tt; 
most  directly  with  unsanitary  conditions,  yj- 
the  sanitary  inspectors,  being  often  int 
tionally  underpaid  and  not  thoroughly  cfficiiai 
or  effectively  organised.  The  memorialists  p? 
pose  that  in  the  Bill  it  should  be  provided  u 

(1)  That  no  Sanitary  Inspector  should  be  eligible  to  1 1 
office  unless  he  can  produce  a  certificate  of  a  compeipi 
recognised  authority  that  he  is  duly  qualified  for  id 
situation,  unless  he  has  held  his  appointmont  over  tlr 
years. 

(2)  That,  in  order  that  Inspectors  should  bo  protectecn 
the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties,  it  is  recommeni” 
that  all  officers  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Local  Govi 
ment  Board,  aud  that  no  officer  shall  bo  discharged  exiG 
upon  proof  of  incompetency  or  of  misconduct,  verified  be  'r' 
a  central  authority. 

(3)  That  local  authorities  shall  have  the  same  power!; 
are  granted  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  for  the  supe:; 
nuation  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  for  making  provision,  in 
of  partial  disablement  cuused  by  accident  or  disease,  i>Vi 
that  it  shall  be  legal  for  local  authorities  to  make  sen 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  family  of  any  officer  ■•fi 
might  lose  his  life  by  disease  caught  while  in  the  dischsii 
of  his  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  amendments,  it  i, 
suggested  that  the  word  “  may”  in  theseve'l! 
sanitary  laws  affecting  this  question  shall  [i 
“shall,”  so  that  the  local  authority  shall .fl 
compelled,  under  a  penalty,  to  effectually  put* 
force  the  laws  in  the  locality  of  which  they  ht 
charge. 

Injury  to  Iron  Bridges  from  Locomotfc:» 
Fumes. — How  necessary  it  is  to  protect  ix 
bridges  against  external  influences  by  w 
painting  them  is  shown  by  a  report  of  ij|j 
injury  done  to  such  a  bridge  by  smoke  whr 
we  read  in  the  Bulletin.  The  western  approa': 
to  Callow-hill-street  bridge,  Philadelphia,  ^ 
said  to  be  in  a  shaky  condition.  The  bridge^ 
an  iron  one,  and  its  western  end  spans  t  * 
track  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  a  pojh 
where  locomotives  are  continually  passing;  a  * 
it  is  stated  that  the  sulphurous  acid  from  hfi 
smoke  stacks  of  the  engines  has  been  the  each 
of  the  trouble.  A  great  deal  of  the  iron  aboi., 
the  tracks  most  used  is  being  gradually  eafc? 
away,  and  the  ground  beneath  is  thickly  strevt 
with  thick  iron  scales  that  have  dropped  frdi 
the  bridge  work,  which  has  not  been  proteofen 
by  proper  painting.  The  river  span,  which :1 
not  reached  by  locomotive  smoke,  is  not  affected 
and  is  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition. — Irom 
London  &  County  Banking  Compai 
(Limited).  — -  The  half-yearly  report  ar 
balance-sheet  of  this  company,  adopted  at  t; 
half-yearly  meeting  held  on  Thursday  lai[ 
will  be  found  in  one  of  our  advertisemebu 
columns.  The  directors  report  that  the  n  * 
profits  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30  la 
amount  to  234,190Z.  The  directors  have  declare!: 
an  interim  dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  p)* 
cent. 

The  National  Competition  Exhibition 
of  1885. — With  reference  to  the  article  wit 
this  title  in  our  last,  we  are  asked  to  say  thu 
the  Travelling  Studentship,  in  connexion  witvi 
the  West  London  School  of  Art  was  awarded^ 
Mr.  A.  C.  Weatherstone,  not  Wheatstone,  ej 
printed. 

Architectural  Association  Lectures.-^ 

Messrs.  Waiter  Dewes,  A.  J.  White,  and  V 
Sheen,  jun.,  have  been  awarded  first,  seconti 
and  third  prizes  respectively  in  connexion  wit,: 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove’s  lectures  on  Constructio: 
at  the  Architectural  Association. 

Accrington. — We  understand  that  Mr.  F.  Ei 
Button,  assistant  surveyor  to  the  Corporatia 
of  Accrington,  was  unanimously  appoint©' 
borough  surveyor  to  that  Corporation  at  r 
meeting  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Wm.  Greei 
being  appointed  assistant  surveyor. 
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he  Saltera’  Company  and  Technical 
I  ication.  —  The  following  resolution  was 
tied  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  Salters’ 
npany,  held  on  July  31st,  1885  : — “  That  the 
irt  of  the  Salters’  Company  being  informed 

I  he  need  of  increased  funds  to  enable  the 
■  and  Guilds  of  the  London  Institute  to 
itain  in  efficiency  the  various  branches  of 
~  for  the  advancement  of  technical  ednca- 
to  which  the  confederated  companies  are 
jed,  hereby  agrees  to  raise  its  annual  sub- 
ition  to  the  Institute  from  525Z.  to  1,000Z., 
.ble  in  moieties  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
'i,  in  the  months  of  May  and  November.” 


’RICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

(heart,  B.G . 

E.I . 

ia,  U.8 . 

Canada  . 


Iiada  .. 


„  yellow 
Dantfdr  . 

Petersburg  . 

icot,  Riga .  log 

.Finland,  2nd  and  lst...std.  100 
,  4th  aud  3rd  . 


. load 

cube 
. load 


£.  s. 

6  10 
12  10  i 


£.  s.  d. 
7  10  0 

IS  10  0 

0  2  6  0  2  9 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

3  0  0  4  10  0 


3  0  0  6  0  0 
6  0  0  7  0  0 
3  0  0  4  0  0 


.fathom  6  0  0 


6  0  0  7  0  0 
3  0  0  4  10  0 


Petersburg,  1st  ye! . 

2nd  ,,  .... 

,,  white  . 

di9h . . 

ite  Sea  . 

■da,  Pino  1st  . 

„  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  Ac . 

,,  Spruro  1st  . 

3rd  and  2uc 

Brunswick,  Ac . 

.9,  all  kinds . 

ng  Boards,  eq.  1  in. 

(red,  first  . 

>nd  . 


8  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

7  0  0  8  10  0 

10  0  0  17  0  0 

8  0  0  9  16  0 

7  0  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  17  0  0 

8  10  0  19  0  0 

18  0  0  32  10  0 

12  0  0  18  10  0 

7  0  0  10  10  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0 

6  10  0  8  0  0 

6  0  0  7  10  0 

4  0  0  13  0  0 


er  qualities 

, Cuba . 

doras,  Ac. 
traliun  . 


.  0  6  0  0  7  0 

...foot  0  0  34  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  34 


TIMBER  ( continued I), 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Mexican  „  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  „  . 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . 

Porto  Rico  . . 

Walnut,  Italian . 

METALS. 

I  bon— Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  ,,  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  „  . 

Nail- rods  ,,  . 

Copper  — 

British  eke.  and  ingt . 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

,,  India . 

Australian,  lino  cash . 

Chili,  bars  ,,  . 

Yellow  Metal . 

Lead-  Pig,  Spanish . 

Euglish,  com.  brands  . 

8pki.tek  — 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brauds  . 

Tin- 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  ingots . 

Tinplates — 

1C  coke  . 

IX  ditto  . 

1C  charcoal . 

IX  ditto  . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoauut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . . . 

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

Rapeseed,  English  palo . 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . . 

Tallow  an.l  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

„  Refined  . 

Turpentine— 

American,  in  cks . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  8.  d. 

0  0  6  0  0  74 

0  0  64  0  0  74 

0  0  4  0  0  6 


64 

0  64 


ton  7  0  0  17  0  0 

.  7  0  0  16  0  0 

ft.  0  0  8  0  1  0 

.  0  0  8  0  1  3 

.  0  0  4  0  0  6 


.ton  2  0  9  0  0  0 

.  6  0  0  6  7  6 

.  4  12  6  4  17  6 

.  6  0  0  7  0  0 

.  7  10  0  9  0  0 

.  7  0  0  8  0  0 

.  6  0  0  7  0  0 

.ton  47  10  0  48  10  0 

.  48  10  0  49  0  0 

.  66  10  0  66  0  0 

.  62  10  0  63  0  0 

.  64  10  0  66  0  0 

.  43  17  6  44  6  0 

..lb.  0  0  4J  0  0  43 

.  12  6  0  0  0  0 

.  12  12  6  0  0  0 


.  MOO  94  10  0 

.  91  0  0  9-1  10  0 

.  96  0  0  0  0  0 

.box  14  6  0  16  6  0 

.  21  0  0  25  0  0 

.  17  0  0  20  0  0 

.  26  0  0  27  0  0 


ton  23  OO  23  10  0 

.  32  10  0  000 

.  27  10  0  0  0  0 

. .  26  0  0  26  10  0 

.  29  10  0  30  0  0 

.  26  10  0  0  0  0 

.  26  10  0  26  0  0 

.  21  0  0  0  0  0 


7  0  0  10  0  0 


0  0  15  0  0 


cwt.  19  3 


0  14  0  0  14  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

■e-hall,  Class-rooms  Ac.,  W ol verhamptn 

t-up  and  Repairing  Wood-Paving . 

ding  Beckenham  Village  Bridge  . 

g-np  Carriageway  . 

ng  Piggeries,  Ac.,  at  School  . 

Materials  . 

ug  Cavalry  Barracks . . 

;ht  and  Casf-Iron,  for  Bridges  . . 

ge  Works . 

ement  ol  Ailington  Lock  on  Medway, Ac. 
ewer,  ManhoDs,  Ac.,  Engine-house,  Ac 
hops  at  Acton . 

Trustees  of  Chapel . 

Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 
Kent  Justices  of  the 

Peace  . 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 
Cent.  London  Schl.  Dis. 
Richmnd  (Surrey)  U.S.A 

War  Department  . 

Midland  Railway  Co.... 
Friern  Barnet  U.8. A.... 
Lower  Medway  Nav.  Co. 
Walthamstow  Lcl.  Bd. 

S.  Loxton  . 

Official  . 

do. 

T.  De  Conrcy  Meade  ... 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

A.  A.  Langley  . 

Baldwin  Latham . 

Law  A  Chatterton  . 

G.  B.  Jerram  . 

G.  A.  Lean  . 

August  11th 
August  13th 

do. 

August  17th 
do. 

August  18th 
do. 

August  20th 
August  25th 
August  27th 
August  28th 
Not  stated. 

ii. 

ii. 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

fctor  of  School  Buildings  . 

1>f  Works  . 

Leicester  School  Board 
Wimbledon  Local  Brd 
Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  Co.  of  Warwick 

31.  3s.  per  week . 

do. 

4001. 'per  annum . 

August  17  th 
August  25th 

August  31st 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

I  the  erection  and  completion  of  ne 
t  a.  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  architect . — 

■irlick . £2( 

Ingham  .  If 


xestry-hall, 


4j.tkey  Bros . 

Simpson  A  Co . 

fens  . . 

Biestley  &  Gurney  . 

Atman  A  Fotheringham... 

vase . 

..irt  . 

.jatle . 

nightingale . 

..-aid . 

lappell  . 

firtin,  Wells,  &  Co . 

(well  A  Bon  . 

evensen . 

O.  Richardson  . 

Wall . 


7,678  0  0 
7,600  0  0 
7,472  0  0 
7,436  0  0 
7,434  0  0 
7,143  0  0 


repairs  and  decorations  to  the  Grosvenor  Hall, 
ugham  Palace-road.  Mr.  Geo.  8.  Finlay,  archi- 

Gri filths . £197  0  0 

Ooulthard .  160  0  0 

F.  Williams  (accepted)  . .  148  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  outbuildings  at 
Leicester,  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Lea.  Mr.  W.  Millican,  architect, 
Leicester  ■  — 

G.  J.  Fox  &  Son,  Atherstono  . £0,687  0  0 

Foster  &  Diohsce,  Rugby  .  0,249  0  0 

Parnell  &  Son,  Rugby .  0,150  0  0 

Smith,  Chilvers  Coton .  6,880  0  0 

Baines  A  Turton,  Nottingham .  6,620  0  0 

F.  Major,  Leicester .  6,098  0  0 

Clarke  A  Garrett,  Leicester .  6,649  0  0 

Law  X  King,  Lutterworth  . .  5,550  0  0 

J.  O.  Jewsbury,  Leicester .  6,549  10  0 

Herbert,  Leicester  . 6,610  0  0 

H.  Black,  Barrow-on-Soar  .  5,337  0  0 


For  alterations  of  premises  for  the  Liberal  Club, 
Andenshaw.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne : — 

Goodall  &  Co.,  Manchester . £190  0  0 

Chas.  Morris,  Ashton-under-Lyne .  190  0  0 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  186  0  0 
Castle  Hall  Saw-mills  Company, 

Stalybridge  . 

Walter  Clough,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Aaron  Marsden,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Jabez  Gibson,  Dukinfield . 

Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Zachariah  Pike,  Hooley  Hill* . 

Sandham,  Thomson,  &  Co.,  Droylsdenf  150  0  0 
*  Accepted.  f  Withdrawn, 


182  10 


173  0 
168  10 
164  0 


For  private  street  improvements,  for  the  Leyton  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Wm.  Dawson,  C.E.,  surveyor; — 

A 'erbing  and  Paving  with  Victoria  Stone. 

Farrah . £6,772  3  2 

Neave  .  6,718  13  0 

Nowell  &  Robson .  6,714  16  3 

Beavers  : .  6.679  10  6 

Griffith  (accepted)  .  0,373  1  3 

Drainage  and  Roadmaking. 

Harris . 2,220  0  0 

Noave  .  2,001  9  6 

Jackson  (accepted) .  1,944  0  0 

New  Intercepting  Sewer. 

Bell .  267  13  9 

Neave . 263  0  0 

Jackson  (accepted) .  251  0  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  residence  to  Ashburn- 
ham-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  O.  W.  Parker.  Mr.  F.  T, 
Mercer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Potter! . £879  0  0 

Harrison .  878  0  0 

White .  816  0  0 

Laughton  .  800  0  0 

Foster .  779  0  0 

.  770  0  0 


Warton  &  Walker  . 

[All  of  Bedford.] 


768  0  0 


For  painting,  decoration,  Ac.,  to  the  Borough-road 
College,  for  the  British  aud  Foreign  School  Society. 
Messrs.  Lee  A  Smith,  architects  -- 

Rhodes  . £399  10  0 

Decorative  Society .  348  0  0 

Rice .  241  0  0 

Dicksee  A  Dicksee,  4,  Pali  Mall-place*  230  0  0 

•  Accepted. 

For  now  boundary-wall,  fives-courts,  paving  works,  Ac., 
at  the  Borough-road  College,  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  8ociety.  Messrs.  Lee  A  Smith,  architects  ;— 

Mowlem  A  Co . £1,466  0  0 

W.  H.  Castle .  1,337  0  0 

1).  8.  Rico .  1,(  30  0  0 

Dicksee  A  Dicksee,  4,  Pall  Mall- 
place  (accepted)  .  1,028  0  0 

For  painting,  decoration,  Ac.,  to  the  Stockwell-road 
College,  for  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
Messrs.  Lee  A  Smith,  architects: — 

Decorative  8ociety . £518  0  0 

Rhodes  .  422  0  0 

Rice .  360  0  0 

Dicksee  A  Dicksee,  4,  Pall  Mall  place*  344  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


For  decoration  and  alterations  to  St.  Barnabas’s  Church, 
Addison-road,  Kensington.  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  archi¬ 
tect 

A.  B.  Total. 

Nash . £668  0  ...£132  0  ...£700  0 

Callingham .  697  0  ...  99  0  ...  696  0 

Heath  .  470  10  ...  192  5  ...  662  16 

Grady  J .  406  0  ...  143  0  ...  649  0 

Dicksee  A  Dicksee, 

4,  Pall  M all-place*  293  0  ...  144  0  ...  437  0 

*  Accepted. 

A.  Decorations  to  nave,  chancel,  staircases,  and  lobbies, 

aud  alterations  to  gallery  front. 

B.  Alterations  to  and  painting  gallery  pews. 


For  alterations  at  the  Hercules  Tavern,  Holloway-road, 
for  Mr.  Hewitt.  Mr.  Jas.  Miller,  architect :— 

Adams . . . . . £541  0  0 

King  A  Son  .  616  0  0 

Aitcnison  . 


Bartlett  A  Hawkins 
Smith . 


446  0  0 
444  0  0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  stable,  coachhouse,  and 
residence,  Little  Cadogan- place,  8.W.,  for  Mr.  J.  Richards. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Stokos,  architect 

C.  Wall . 1,841  0  0 

J.  Holloway  .  1,270  0  0 

Rayment  A  Sou . 1,220  0  0 

Ch&nnon  .  1,210  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  1,130  o  ® 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  1,  “The  Hill,” 
Acton,  W.,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Amherst.  Mr.  Chas.  J. 
Smithem,  architect: — 

Bray,  Ealing . £458  0  0 

Myring,  Acton .  450  0  0 

Hudson,  Wandsworth  .  440  0  0 

Hedges  A  Goodrick,  Acton  (withdrawn)  365  0  0 

For  part  rebuilding  of  and  alterations  to  9,  Wigmore- 
street,  W.  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  architect.  Quantities 

SUPPJ.eAj7 Greenwood . £2,432  0  0 

J.  M.  Macey  A  Sous  .  2,169  0  0 

T.  L.  Green  .  2,087  0  0 

Chas.  Cox  .  2,039  0  0 

Stimpson  A  Co.  (accepted)  .  1,986  0  U 

For  engine-house  and  pump  well,  cottage,  brick  and 
sewers,  CBSt-iron  pumping  main,  gas  engines,  P5™P6> 
for  the  Oxford  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
engineer : — 

S.  Hutchins,  Oxford  . 

T.  IT.  Kiot;erleo,  Oxford  . 

InnesA  4Vood.  Birmingham . 

J.  W.  Pickthall,  Yardlej  . 

G.  Moss,  Oxford  aud  Liverpool*. 

Cowdery  A  Sons.  Newont  . 

Bell  A  Sons,  8atfron  Walden  .... 

*  Accepted. 

Engineer's  estimate,  £1,778. 

For  painting  and  decorating  works  at  49,  Elvaston-placo, 

S.W.,  lor  Mr.  Horace  H.  Budd:— 

. :  2  2 

. . . . “  2  2 

Lemmon,  Ascot  (accepted) .  430  0  0 


pipe 


..£2.331  5  0 
..  2,088  8  8 
..  1,941  15  3 
.  18-0  0  0 
..  1,7  99  14  11 
..  1,795  3  6 
.  1,770  0  0 
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For  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  85  and  86,  Berwick-street, 
Soho.  Messrs.  Barden  &  Milnes,  architects : — 

. £2,257  0  0 


Stuart  .. 


Simpson  &  Son  . 

Longmire  &  Burge  . 

Cock . 

Macey  &  Sons  . 

Scrivener  &  Co . 


1,729  0  0 
1,710  o  0 
1,695  0  0 
1,630  0  0 
1,598  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  stables  at  Stratford,  E.,  for  Mr. 
J.  R.  Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect,  Quanti¬ 
ties  supplied  by  Mr.  P.  Pietersen  : — 

Puzey  &  Lumley . £3,074  0  0 

G.  S.  Williams  &  Sons  .  2,935  0  0 

O.  k  J.  Green  .  2,912  0  0 

Macey  &  Sons  .  2,889  0  0 

G.  J.  Hosking  .  2,859  0  0 

J.  Morter  .  2,787  0  0 

M  A.  Palmer  &  Co .  2,699  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotberingham  .  2,647  0  0 

M.  Gentry .  2,610  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  2,638  0  0 


For  two  houses  at  Hampton.  Mr.  JohnWarne,  sur¬ 
veyor,  Teddington  :  — 

Bonell . £658  0  0 

Hicklngbotham  .  C50  0  0 

Richardson .  602  0  0 

Webb  .  693  0  0 

Piller  .  623  0  0 

Garrett  .  492  0  0 

Potter .  490  0  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  offices,  Deptford  Lower-road, 
S.E.,  for  Messrs.  Rose,  Smith,  &  Co.  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas,  architect : — 

L.  8tevens . £683  0  0 

8.  Chafen  .  650  0  0 

R.  &  E.  Evans,  Peckham  (accepted)...  649  0  0 


For  works  to  the  St.  John’s-road,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in 
forming,  metalling,  kerbing,  channelling,  tar  paving,  &c., 
for  the  Sevenoaks  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jabez  Mann,  town 
surveyor  : — 

W.  J.  Botterill,  London  and  Scven- 

_  oaks . £8U  0  0 

Jas.  Clarke,  Croydon .  763  17  3 

H.  IV.  Morfett,  Maidstono  .  751  0  10 

W.  &  J  .  Woodham,  Sydenham  .  748  2  0 

H.  Owen,  Sevenoaks  . .  637  13  0 

Woodham  &  Fry,  Greenwich  .  515  0  0 

Beadle  Bros.,  Knth* .  640  0  0 

*  Accepted  according  to  schedule  of  prices. 

Surveyor's  estimate,  £880. 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Whitmoro 
Keanu,  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrovo : — 

Ca™ . . . £6,167  0  0  1 

.  4,200  0  0 


Jones  , 


Gough  . 

Dove . 

Guest  . 

Smith  . 

Higham  ... 

Horton . 

Horsman  . 
Braduey  .., 

Lynex  . 

Ttldesley  ., 


4,021  0  0 
3,824  0  0 
3,799  0  0 
3,798  0  0 
3,718  0  0 
3,698  0  0 
3,600  0  0 
3,543  0  0 
3,638  0  0 
3,250  0  0 
3,038  0  0 
2,880  0  0  ! 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Buckhurst  Hill, 
Essex.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lovegrovo  ; — 

An  ley  . £1,890  0  0 

Robson .  1,825  0  0 

Green  .  1,793  0  0 

Gregar .  1,760  0  0 

Allen  .  1,736  0  O 

Steward  .  l,«so  0  0 

Wells  .  1,460  0  0 

Egan .  1,407  0  0 


For  a  new  lodge,  for  Mr.  Pryce  Jones,  Newtown.  Mr- 
Edward  Parke,  architect : — 

Swain  &  Owen . £217  0  0 

E.  C.  Phillips  .  183  10  0 

Morris  &  Sons  .  180  0  0 

John  Morris  (accepted)  .  171  n  0 

[All  of  Ne 


Newtown.] 


For  a  range  of  farm  buildings  at  Dolerw,  for  Mr.  Pryce 
Jones,  Newtown.  Mr.  E.  Parke,  architect : — 

John  Morris,  accepted  at  a  valuation. 

[No  competition.] 


For  building  Nos.  116  and  118,  Green-street.  Mr.  W. 
Batten,  architect.  Messrs.  Batstone  Bros.,  surveyors  :-  - 

Guinsford  . £2,748  0  0 

Roberts  .  2,385  0  0 

Forrest  .  2,187  0  0 

Green  .  2,135  0  0 

Hughes  .  2.119  0  0 

Colson .  2,030  0  0 

Hawkins . .  1,9.59  0  0 

8abey  &  8on  (accepted) . 1,913  0  0 

For  painting,  decorating,  and  repairs  at  the  “  House  of 
Charity,”  Seho-square.  Mr.  C.  Braun,  surveyor: — 

Warne  &  Son,  Soho  . £237  0  0 

McIntosh,  Langham-stueet  .  195  0  0 

Bywaters,  Regent-street  .  185  0  0 

W .  A.  Rhodes,  Marble  Arch* .  176  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

Nor  new  story,  brick  additions,  hot-water  work,  panel¬ 
ling,  &c.,  at  23,  Upper  Borkeley-street,  Hyde  Park,  for 
Dr.  Beale.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Prior,  architect  :— 

W.  A.  Rhodes,  Marble  Arch* . £980  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


:.  B.  &  B.— H.  H.  &  Co.— J.  T.  S.-H.  W.-C.  N.  M  I.  N.— 
C.  C. — R.  L.  R. — G.  B.  G.  (to  move  the  house  bodily,  as  before 
slated,  is,  we  believe,  the  intention.  For  your  P.S.,  wh.it  waa  done 
forty  years  ago  is  not  of  much  interest,  but  recent  work  may  be). 


1  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 
addressee. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

1F«  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
sen  duplicated  tor  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
3  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  lor  Volume  XLVIII.  (January 
to  June,  1885)  were  given,  as  a  Supplement,  with  the 
Number  of  July  11th. 

COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  ©n  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each  ;  also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a  Month's  Numbers 
price  2s.  each ;  also 

THE  FORTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder  "  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  dd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  SerieB  of  Trade  Advertisements,  aUo  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  wordB)  or  under  ......  Ss.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . .  Gs.  8d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•»*  BtampB  mult  not  be  Bent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week'B  issue  must  reach  the  Offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DBAWING8,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  bo 


SPECIAL  -ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 

_ - - - — '  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 


DAY  mowings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder,  "mayhave  Rtpllee  addr*ti  *1 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  it  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"  THE  BUILDER  ”  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  tc 

in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  p  _ 

Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  26s.  per  annum.  1 
India.  China,  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittances  pa- 1 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher,  No.  46,  Cathe 
street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limit# 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [All 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST 


QUALri 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [All 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stc 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  I 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Qnani 
is  respectfully  solicited ;  and  Architects  8 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  sto 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Uni 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLi 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilu 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIA1 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [At 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  . 

dress  S.  &  J.  STAP1 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stf 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  I”3,  Lime  Merol“fr 
Stoke  -  under  -  Hi) 

(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Alt 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Li 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,! 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materx 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehot 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  m:: 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [At1. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [At1 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS,! 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London.  1 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  0 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  &  REA; 


Manufacturers  of 


fYOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINff 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  &  BARREL  BOI' 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


36a,  BOROUGH  R0ZI 
LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 


IRON  CISTERNS 


F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW., 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

Particulars  on  application.  Chief  Office :  360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LON  DON  J 
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The  Marseilles  Main  Drainage  Scheme. 

jj]HE  renewed  outbreak 
of  cholera  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  has  at  last 
stirred  the  autho¬ 
rities  to  action.  The 
Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  went  in  per¬ 
son  to  Marseilles, 
and  now  we  are 
informed  that  the 
Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  made  a  grant  of  24,000/.  so  as  to 
enable  the  town  to  build  sewers.  During  the 
epidemic  of  last  year,  M.  Guerard,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Special  Maritime  Services, 
carefully  watched  the  development  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease.  Tracing  every  case  to  its 
home,  he  marked  with  a  black  spot  every 
house  in  the  map  of  Marseilles  where  a  fatal 
case  of  cholera  had  originated.  By  this  means 
M.  Guerard  was  soon  able  to  demonstrate  that 
cholera  was  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  in 
ill  the  streets  possessing  no  sewers  or  which 
tvere  badly  paved.  M.  Guerard  then  drew  up 
i  report  on  the  entire  subject  and  proposed,  as 
i  commencement,  a  system  of  main  drainage 
vhich,  at  the  cost  of  48,000/.,  would  prevent 
-he  contamination  of  the  Old  Port.  It  is  a 
lortion,  in  any  case,  of  this  scheme  which  will 
iow,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  be  executed.  The 
jeographical  position  of  Marseilles,  the  impor- 
ance  of  its  commerce,  renders  its  sanitary  con- 
lition  a  matter  of  universal  concern  ;  and,  now 
hat  the  cholera  has  once  more  attacked  this 
>ort,  M.  Gu^rard’s  proposals  are  of  consider- 
ble  interest.  In  a  lecture,  delivered  before 
he  Scientific  Society  of  Marseilles,  M.  Guerard 
-lluded  in  the  following  words  to  the  general 
ondition  of  the  town  : — 

“The  custom,  dating  from  the  good  old 
hues,  of  throwing  every  sort  of  filth  out  of 
lie  windows  will  only  be  obliterated  with 
Jireat  difficulty.  There  are  some  persons  who 
flo  not  even  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
nrrying  their  refuse  to  the  gutter,  but  throw 
ii  into  some  back  yard  where  all  the  soil  and 
garbage  accumulates,  and  is  only  removed  when 
ij  is  materially  impossible  to  let  it  remain  there 
iy  longer.  It  is  surprising,  under  such  cir- 
isimstances,  that  there  should  still  exist  many 
fells  yielding  uncorrupted  water. 

■i  “  Marseilles  is  built  on  non-permeable  soil ; 
chat  is  thrown  on  the  surface  only  penetrates 
-ie  superficial  layer  artificially  formed,  and 
rlhich  is  always  porous  to  a  certain  extent. 

•  he  soil  of  the  streets,  the  sub-soil  of  the 
Piuses  and  the  back-yards  have  been  impreg- 
Jited,  in  many  places,  with  excremental 
latter,  and  this  .has  continued  now  for  many 
untunes.” 


M.  Guerard  then  proceeded  to  give  statistics 
proving  how  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases 
akin  to  cholera  had  been  reduced  by  building 
sewers  that  prevented  the  contamination  and 
facilitated  the  drainage  of  the  sub-soil.  This  is 
notably  the  case  at  Brussels,  where  the  average 
monthly  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  has 
been  reduced  from  16'5  cases  (1864  to  1873) 
to  8'5  cases  during  the  period  between  1874 
and  1880. 

Marseilles  is  supplied  with  the  water  of  the 
river  Durance  brought  to  the  town  by  a  magni¬ 
ficent  canal  and  aqueduct,  which  cost  nearly  two 
millions  sterling,  and  measures  81,625  metres 
in  length.  Then  there  are  also  the  waters  of 
the  river  Huveaune,  the  spring  of  La  Rose, 
and  a  number  of  wells  dug  in  all  parts 
of  the  town.  The  water  of  the  Durance 

is  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  town 
and  the  outlying  districts,  while  the  other 
supplies  are  limited  to  certain  quarters. 
According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Canal  and  the  La  Rose  Companies, 
Marseilles  receives  every  second  1,550  litres  of 
water  for  drinking  and  industrial  purposes 
from  the  Durance;  1,650  litres  for  public 
services,  and  3,800  litres  for  irrigation.  This 
makes  a  total  of  7,000  litres  per  second.  The 
Huveaune  gives  100  litres  per  second,  75  litres 
being  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  Rose,  5  litres 
per  second  for  domestic  purposes.  Without 
counting  the  well-water,  we  have  a  total  of 
7,105  litres  per  second.  In  round  numbers, 
this  equals  614,000,000  litres  per  day,  or  2,000 
litres  per  head  per  day.  Considering,  how 
ever,  that  half  this  is  used  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  precise,  when 
speaking  of  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question, 
to  set  dowD  the  daily  supply  at  1,000  litres  per 
day  per  head,  or  about  200  gallons.  In  a  word, 
the  provision  of  water  is  ample ;  indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  any  town  in  Europe.  Further, 
in  this  respect  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
cholera  broke  out  at  Marseilles  some  time 
before  any  of  the  regions  whence  the  water 
supply  is  obtained  were  affected.  Some  theorists 
have  pretended  that  water  is  the  only  vehicle 
capable  of  conveying  the  germs  of  cholera,  but 
these  facts  seem  to  defeat  such  a  statement. 
In  the  districts  supplied  with  the  water  of  La 
Rose,  namely,  the  Madelaine,  Lonchamps,  St. 
Michel,  Prefecture  and  Palace  of  Justice,  there 
were  very  few  fatal  cases  of  cholera.  The 
waters  of  the  Huveaune  reach  both  the  north 
of  the  Old  Port  and  the  districts  to  the  south 
of  the  Old  Port ;  and  here,  again,  the  number 
of  fatal  cases  was  small.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  drinking-water  had  any 
influence  on  the  epidemic.  Therefore,  in  the 
sanitary  works  advocated  for  Marseilles,  the 
question  of  water  supply  is  not  raised.  Of 


[  course,  it  is  urged  that  private  wells  should 


be  abolished,  and  the  use  of  the  town  supply 
rendered  compulsory.  This  being  the  case, 
the  question  of  the  sewers  and  of  purifying  the 
port  holds  the  first  rank. 

So  far  back  as  1849  an  elaborate  project  for 
the  drainage  of  Marseilles  was  drawn  up  by 
M.  de  Moutricher  ;  but  it  would  be  now  of 
little  practical  use  to  examine  the  details  of 
this  plan.  Its  most  original  feature  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  create  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of 
pumping  into  the  port  a  certain  quantity  of 
fresh  seawater.  As  there  is  next  to  no  tide  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  water  in  the  port  of 
Marseilles  remains,  comparatively  speaking, 
stationary  ;  hence  it  becomes  particularly  foul. 
From  the  district  called  Les  Catalan,  which 
faces  the  open  sea,  a  conduit  was  to  have  been 
built,  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cannebiere, 
where  this  celebrated  thoroughfare  terminates 
at  the  head  of  the  Old  Port.  An  engine  of 
45-h.p.,  which  should  never  cease  working, 
would  pump  every  second  into  the  Old  Port 
H  cubic  metres  of  clean  seawater,  brought 
from  Les  Catalan.  By  this  means  it  was 
calculated  that  the  entire  volume  of  water  in 
the  Old  Port  would  be  changed  twice  a  month; 
and  thus  was  the  harbour  to  be  purified. 

Many  other  schemes  have  from  time  to  time 
been  proposed.  One  was  an  ingenious  idea  of 
utilising  the  waves  that  dash  up  the  break¬ 
water  outside  the  port.  When  the  waves 
reached  a  certain  height  they  were  to  topple 
over  into  a  sort  of  reservoir,  aud  the  water 
from  thence  would  tmvel  along  a  canal,  and 
reach  the  far  end  of  the  port,  and  there  be 
admitted,  so  as  to  cause  an  outgoing  current. 
There  were  proposals  also  for  disinfecting  the 
port  chemically. 

All  these  suggestions  had,  however,  the 
grave  defect  of  dealing  with  the  effect  instead 
of  seeking  to  remove  the  cause.  Even  if  a 
very  large  volume  of  clean  salt  water  could  be 
thrown  into  the  port,  it  would  not  produce  the 
desired  effect,  for  it  would  not  move  the  heavy 
deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

The  surface  of  the  Old  Port  measures  263,000 
square  metres,  or  26  hectares  34  metres.  The 
tide,  such  as  it  is,  causes  a  rise  and  fall  of 
30  centimetres,  and  this  introduces  79,020 
cubic  metres  of  water,  or  150,000  cubic  metres 
per  day,  that  is,  two  cubic  metres  per  second. 
Yet  this  natural  movement,  which  is  greater 
than  that  to  be  produced  artificially  by  M.  de 
Moutricher’s  scheme,  fails  altogether  to  prevent 
the  grievous  fouling  of  the  port.  The  use  of 
waves,  as  a  motive  power  for  cleansing  ports, 
has  been  tried  and  with  success  on  the  coasts 
of  Syria  ;  but  the  prevailing  winds  must  be 
favourable  and  the  ground  section  must  afford  a 
sufficient  falL  These  conditions  do  not  exist 
at  Marseilles.  The  action  of  the  waves  would 
only  be  effective  at  Marseilles  when  the  wind 
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came  from  the  south-west  and  north.  But  it 
is  principally  during  the  periods  of  calm  and 
excessive  heat,  that  is,  when  the  southern  winds 
blow,  that  the  purification  of  the  port  is  most 
necessary.  As  for  the  use  of  disinfectants, 
this  was  tried  on  the  much  smaller  surface  of 
the  Canal  des  Douanes  and  did  not  give  any 
encouraging  result. 

The  real  point  at  issue  is  not  how  to  disin¬ 
fect  or  to  flush  the  port,  but  how  to  prevent  its 
contamination.  One  large  sewer  at  Marseilles 
has  its  outfall  direct  into  the  sea.  This  is  at 
the  new  docks  called  La  Joliette.  Most  of  the 
other  sewers  and  gutters  full  into  the  Old  Port. 
There  the  sewage  stagnates  and  makes  deposits 
that  have  to  be  dredged  out  every  year  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  port  would  soon  be  filled  up  with 
solid  sewage,  and  the  ships  could  no  longer 
enter.  The  municipality,  during  the  recent 
epidemic,  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  this  question  ;  and  this  body  finally 
adopted,  principally  at  M.  Gu6rard’s  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  following  project : — 

The  scheme  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
first  consists  of  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
which  would  form  a  belt  round  the  port,  but 
would  be  built  at  a  sufficient  height  and  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  port  to  enable  its  contents  to 
drain  by  gravitation  into  the  sea,  either  to  the 
south  of  Marseilles,  at  the  Catalan,  or  to  the 
north,  beyond  the  jetty,  into  the  open  sea, 
after  passing  under  the  Joliette  Docks  by 
means  of  a  siphon.  The  second  part  of  the 
scheme  consists  of  making  another  sewer 
under  the  quays  of  the  Old  Port,  and  below 
water-mark.  This  sewer  would  receive  all  that 
came  from  the  district  below  the  other  or 
upper  sewer.  The  sewage  would  flow  into  a 
basin  to  be  built  near  the  Canal  des  Douanes, 
to  the  west  of  the  port,  and  from  this  point 
it  would  have  to  be  pumped  up  into  the  higher- 
level  sewer. 

The  higher  belt  is  divided  into  two  branches. 
The  southern  branch,  starting  from  the  sewer 
already  existing  in  the  Rue  Saint  Ferr4ol, 
runs  under  the  Rues  Grignan,  Breteuil,  Sainte, 
Fort  Notre  Dame,  Neuve  St.  Catherine,  crosses 
the  Place  St.  Victor,  follows  the  Boulevard  de 
la  Corderie,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between  the 
bays  of  the  Catalans  and  the  Auftes.  A  siphon 
would  be  established  under  the  railway  line 
that  goes  down  to  the  Old  Port.  The  total 
length  of  this  branch  would  be  2,447  metres, 
and  there  would  be  a  fall  of  0’008  metres  for  a 
distance  of  131  metres;  of  000172  for  1109 
metres  and  0'0005  for  1,207  metres.  The 
sewer,  it  is  suggested,  should  have  an  invert 
90  centimetres  wide  and  60  centimetres  deep, 
with  a  ledge  on  each  side  40  centimetres  broad, 
surmounted  by  a  vault  1'70  metre  high  and 
2  metres  wide. 

The  northern  branch,  in  the  course  of  its 
travels,  forms  a  loop.  Starting  near  the  new 
Cathedral  at  the  Place  Leuche,  it  goes  through 
the  upper  portion  of  the  old  town,  passing  by 
the  hospital,  then  crossing  the  lower  part  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Republique,  the  Place  Jean 
Guin,  on  to  the  Rue  Colbert  and  the  Cours 
Belzunce,  where  a  large  sewer  already  exists. 
Having  gone  thus  far  in  a  westerly  direction, 
the  main  sewer  would  now  take  a  northerly 
course  towards  the  Rue  d’Aix,  and  then  return 
eastwards  by  the  Rue  des  Dames  till  it  reached 
the  higher  portion  of  the  Rue  de  la  Republique, 
and  follows  this  great  street  down  to  the  new 
docks  of  the  Joliette,  where  the  outfall  is 
beyond  the  sea-wall  in  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  total  length  would  be  1,070  metres,  with 
the  following  falls  : — On  74  metres,  0‘048 
m&tre  falls  ;  on  523  metres,  0  012  m&tre 
fall  ;  and  on  473,  only  0  001  metre.  The 
section  of  this  sewer  is  designed  in  an  ovoid 
form,  2  metres  high  and  1‘30  metre  wide. 
At  the  Place  Jean  Guin  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Lune  d’Or,  the  soil  being  low,  two  galleries 
would  be  substituted  for  a  distance  of  150 
metres,  having  each  a  circular  section  of  1  '30 
metre  diameter. 

The  lower-level  main  sewer  would  follow 
the  entire  embankment,  or  quays,  of  the  Old 
Port,  and  go  round  the  Canal  des  Douanes. 
Starting  on  the  northern  side,  at  0  82  below 
low- water  mark,  it  would  arrive  at  the  pump¬ 
ing  station  at  4‘6'2  metres  still  lower  down. 
The  length  of  this  sewer  is  estimated  at  1,518 


metres,  its  fall  about  0'0025  metre.  In  shape 
and  size  it  would  be  similar  to  the  sewers 
described  above.  The  cost  is  set  down  at 
10,721/.  for  the  lower-level  sewer,  17,990/.  for 
the  higher-level  sewer,  and  14,600/.  fur  the 
pumping  station;  this,  with  extras  and  unfore¬ 
seen  expenses,  is  roughly  estimated  at  4S,000Z. 
The  higher-level  sewer  should  be  constructed 
first;  for  it  would  receive  from  the  sewers  of 
the  Rue  Cannebi&re  and  the  Rue  Breteuil  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  sewage  which  now 
actually  falls  into  the  harbour.  It  is  probably 
this  portion  of  the  project  which  will  now  be 
at  once  executed  with  the  24,000 /.  given  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Unfortunately,  these  works,  though  doubt¬ 
less  excellent  in  themselves,  leave  the  drainage 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  streets  and  of  all 
the  houses  of  Marseilles,  in  their  present 
deplorable  condition.  The  port  will  be  purified 
undoubtedly,  but  the  inhabitants  who  were  the 
most  exposed  to  the  emanations  from  the  port 
were  not  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  cholera 
epidemic.  Of  course,  in  other  respects,  the 
foul  water,  though  salt  water,  must  prove 
injurious,  and  anything  that  will  cleanse  the 
port  will  prove  a  benefit  to  all  travellers,  and 
will  render  our  communications  with  India 
and  the  East  far  more  pleasant.  But  it  is  the 
system  of  house-to-house  inspection,  sanitation, 
and  improvement  that  is  the  most  urgently 
needed  in  Marseilles. 


“PROFESSOR  DONALDSON.” 

A  PERSONAL  NOTE. 

BY  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S. 

HE  Editor  of  the  Builder,  with  a  few 
Iff  josl  able  and  telling  touches,  has  already 
rem'nded  his  readers  of  the  sort  of 
man  we  have  just  now  lost,  and  has 
mentioned  his  principal  works,  architectural 
and  literary,  and  his  claims  on  the  memory  of 
the  public.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  let 
the  grave  close  over  the  remains  of  Thomas 
Leverton  Donaldson,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  University  College,  London, 
and  the  greatest  friend  the  profession  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  ever  had,  without  casting  in  a  wreath, 
and  expressing,  even  if  briefly,  the  great  respect 
and  sincere  affection  I  have  long  entertained 
for  him.  Drawing  lines  with  a  T-square,  as  a 
boy  in  my  father’s  office,  Mr.  Donaldson, 
entering  accidentally,  took  from  a  roll  under 
his  arm  a  drawing  of  the  well-known  frieze  of 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and  gave  me 
then  and  there  my  first  lesson  in  free-hand 
drawing.  From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his 
lamented  death  the  connexion  has  been  un¬ 
broken  ;  we  were  engaged  together  in  several 
undertakings  ;  I  have  received  from  him  some 
hundreds  of  letters,  many  of  which  are  now 
before  me,  and  a  few  extracts  from  these 
will  probably  be  found  interesting  and  assist 
in  presenting  a  picture  of  our  friend  to 
those  who  come  after.  One  of  the  earliest 
memories  that  occur  to  me  is  that  of  a 
conversazione  given  by  him  at  his  house 
in  Hart  -  street,  Bloomsbury,  soon  after  the 
decision  on  the  designs  submitted  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  much 
commotion  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  large 
chandelier.  Many  of  the  competitors  were 
present,  and  a  few  minutes  before  the  disaster 
Mr.  Barry,  afterwards  Sir  Charles,  had  been 
leaning  under  the  chandelier  examining  some 
capital  drawings  by  J.  D.  Harding.  The  host 
lessened  the  prevailing  dismay,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  resumption  of  the  gaiety  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  by  proposing  for  discussion  the  question, 
whether  if  the  brazen  delinquent  had  wrecked 
the  successful  competitor  as  well  as  the  table 
the  incident  would  not  have  afforded  more 
pleasure  than  pain  to  many  of  his  guests. 
Harding’s  drawings  were  ruined,  and  much 
commiseration  for  Donaldson  was  expressed  on 
that  head.  The  artist,  however,  behaved  hand¬ 
somely,  refusing  to  accept,  as  I  heard  after¬ 
wards,  anything  more  than  a  comparatively 
trifling  solatium.  A  quarrel  grew  out  of  this 
competition,  some  will  remember,  which  led  to 
much  talk  at  the  time,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
sound  now,  had  nearly  resulted  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Savage,  the  architect  of  Chelsea  Church, 
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and  one  of  the  competitors,  took  objection  to 
some  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  proceedings  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  meeting  of  the  competitors,  and 
two  well-known  lines  from  Hamlet  were 
angrily  quoted  : — 

“  My  tables,  my  tables, — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain." 

The  intervention  of  friends  brought  matters  te 
a  peaceful  ending.  Both  the  would-be  com¬ 
batants,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  were  short 
“  tubby  ”  men,  and,  though  they  themselves 
discussed  the  matter  with  great  gravity,  some 
of  the  outside  commentators  did  not. 

One  of  the  earliest  letters  before  me  refers 
to  the  first  competition  for  the  Royal  Exchange, 
the  result  of  which  greatly  disappointed 
Donaldson.  He  writes  : — 

“At  present  the  affair  stands  thus:  Messrs. 
Smirke,  Hardwick,  and  Gwilt  were  asked  to  make 
a  conjoint  design.  Smirke  declined,  but  the  others 
accepted  the  task.  Then  came  my  application  and 
Mocatta’s  to  the  Common  Council,  which  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Grand  Joint  Committee  they  decided 
upon  consideringthoir  proposition  to  the  three  original 
architects  as  nullified  by  the  refusal  of  Smirke.  But 
the  other  two  were  requested  to  re-consider  the  eight 
designs  named  in  the  report,  and  to  return  two  or 
more  which  were  the  most  eligible  or  perhaps  (he 
least  ineligible.  They,  however,  declined  to  do  this. 
George  Smith  applies  to  the  Committee  to  submit  a 
design  of  his  own,  this,  the  Committee  refuse  to 
allow,  but  come  to  the  resolution  that,  whereas 
51,  36  (?)  and  27  were  the  finest  designs,  that  one  of 
them  ought  to  be  selected  and  carried  into  effect — 
that  the  three  to  which  the  premiums  had  been 
awarded  and  paid  should  be  packed  up  and  put  by, 
and  numbers  4  and  5  (Wyatt’s  and  Pennethorne’s) 
returned  to  tho  authors — that  I,  Cockerell,  and 
Richardson,  and  Mocatta  should  be  examined  by 
G.  Smith,  who  should  report  upon  the  estimates, 
practicability,  eligibility,  and  rental.  Cockerell  and 
I  are  having  estimates  made.  Mocatta  sajs  he  has 
his  ready  cut  and  dried  ;  but  would  you  believe 
that  the  Committee  will  not  let  us  have  our  drawings 
homo  to  prepare  the  estimates,  but  insist  upon  our 
going  there  (to  Mercers’  Hall)  with  our  measurers  to 
take  out  the  quantities. 

“  In  confidence  I  will  state  my  apprehensions. 
Mocatta  has  powerful  moneyed  interest  in  the 
city,  and  .  .  .  his  friends  are  moving  heaven 
and  earth  for  him,  on  the  plea  that  his  plan  is 
more  commodious,  less  wasteful  than  mine  iu  ita 
arrangement,  and  will  produce  a  much  greater  rental. 
The  Mercers  are  mad  upon  having  as  great  a  return 
as  possible  upon  the  letting  of  the  building.  They 
want  to  realise  10,000/.  per  annum,  and  little  care 
how  it  is  produced.  In  all  this  there  is  great  trick 
and  manrouvring.  The  Jews  would  be  in  ecstasy 
were  one  of  the  tribe  of  Israel  to  be  the  architect  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  as  is  natural.  Now, 
I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  City.  The 
patrons  of  intrinsic  merit  are  seldom  influenced  by 
ns  warm  feelings  as  those  who  are  urged  by  interested 
motives  of  a  personal  kind,  so  that  1  have  nothing 
to  plead  my  cause  except  the  design  itself.  I  have 
been  most  highly  gratified  by  the  testimony  borne 
to  my  drawings  by  my  professional  brethren,  who 
have  come  forward  so  handsomely  to  express  their 
approval  of  the  design.  This  does  not  render  me 
sanguine,  but  it  encourages  me  to  struggle  on  to 
retain  the  position  in  which  I  have  been  placed  and 
from  which  I  fear  I  shall  be  put  aside  from  considera¬ 
tions  foreign  to  the  subject.  It  is  very  mortifying, 
but  I  suppose  I  am  only  experiencing  the  fortune  of 
much  greater  men.” 

As  every  one  knows,  the  affair  ultimately- 
took  an  entirely  different  turn,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  went  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tite, 
afterwards  Sir  William.  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
design  had  some  very  fine  points.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  another  important  competi¬ 
tion, — that  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince  ConsortV 
Memorial,  concerning  which,  in  1863,  he 
writes: — “We,  the  competitors,  were  invited 
to  go  and  see  the  drawings  at  Windsor  Castle 
on  Saturday.  Digby  Wyatt  and  I  agreed  to 
go  together,  and  we  met  Pennethorne  at  the 
station.  We  all  agreed  that  the  series  by  G. 
G.  Scott  were  magnificent  in  execution,  and  as 
pictures  beat  all  the  others  out  and  out.  As 
designs,  of  course  taste  must  vary,  but  there 
was  immense  talent  and  taste  and  effect  in  his. 
He  has  only  one  design  for  the  memorial, — like 
a  tabernacle  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
as  a  piece  of  magnificent  furniture  and  metal¬ 
work,  180  ft.  high.  He  has  four  or  five 
designs  for  the  Hall  of  Science,  very  fanciful  and 
in  their  way  very  beautiful.  The  interior  view 
is  a  most  lovely  drawing,  quite  irresistible  in 
point  of  grace  and  colour.  We  all  felt  that 
Scott  must  have  it,  and  our  impression  is  that 
the  memorial  in  the  Park  will  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Hall  of  Science  with  a  very  fine 
statue  in  it  will  be  the  memorial.” 
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His  labours  for  many  years  in  connexion 
with  the  establishment  of  the  now  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  his  de¬ 
votion,  to  its  interests  are  well  known,  not 
alone  in  England,  but  all  over  Europe.  As 
Honorary  Secretary  and  afterwards  Honorary 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence  he  worked 
perpetually  to  extend  its  influence.  It  would  be 
easy  to  write  much  on  this  period  of  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  life,  but  I  forbear.  Some  trouble 
was  caused  in  the  early  days  of  the  Institute 
by  a  ride  on  the  books  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  seemed  likely  to  keep  out  of  its  ranks 
any  architect  who  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  those 
who  hesitated  on  this  ground  found  little  favour 
in  the  sight  of  Donaldson.  “I  am  very  sorry  to 
say,”  he  writes,  “that  Hardwick  is  coquetting 
with  the  R.A.  for  his  Academicianship.  He 
wants  the  R.I.B.A.  to  let  him  slip  away  from 
them  lest  he  should  be  disqualified,  as  a  Fellow 
of  that  body,  from  being  a  R.A.  I  want  him 
to  show  more  moral  courage,  to  offer  himself 
boldly  as  a  Fellow  of  us,  and  let  the  R.A.s,  if 
they  dare,  reject  him  on  that  ground.  ‘Sir 
Filippo  ’  must  be  with  us  or  against  us.  If  he 
wishes  to  shirk  the  R.I.B.A.  he  must  leave  us 
dtogether ;  but,  if  he  does,  he  will  sadly 
bse  in  the  estimation  of  all,  whether  his 
professional  brethren  or  honourable  men  in 
wciety.”  The  doubt  was  ultimately  set  at  rest 
by  Barry,  who  refused  to  give  up  his  position 
n  the  Institute,  and  was  elected  an  Associate 
»f  the  Academy  notwithstanding.  A  fine 
ellow  was  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

A  memorandum  from  'Donaldson,  dated 
.847,  serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Queen’s  gold  medal.  Here  it  is  “  I  am 
working  away  on  the  question  of  the  Royal 
nedal  at  the  R.I.B.A.  We  had  a  meeting  at 
jord  de  Grey’s  on  the  matter  yesterday  (a 
■rivate  one),  and  the  Council  meet  to-morrow 
vening.  I  have  hopes  of  a  more  noble  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  medal  than  to  youths  for  pretty 
rawings,  and  likewise  of  giving  for  the  youths 
lore  prominence  to  the  Soane  medal.” 

At  times  he  was  very  despondent,  and  felt  he 
'as  not  regarded  as  he  should  be.  Thus,  during 
struggle  for  the  President’s  chair  at  the  Insti- 
ute,  he  writes  : — “  As  regards  myself,  I  am  no 
;>nger  ambitious  ;  and  experience  has  taught 
itue  that  the  dreams  of  earlier  years  are  not  for 
ft  te,  and  that  the  refining  progress  of  Hope 
deferred  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  result 
br-ated  by  the  wise  man,  but  rather  to  purify 
aie  mind  and  raise  other  aspirations  higher 
ill.  I  could  have  wished  that,  at  least,  one 

the  secretaries  to  the  R.I.B.A.  should  be  a 
tonior  in  the  profession.  Earnestness  and  zeal 
>i’e  n°t  always  necessarily  seconded  by  wisdom, 
aid  experience  does  much  to  produce  it.” 
u  Earlier  in  his  life  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
qie  press  scarcely  gave  him  as  Professor  of 
rchitecture  at  University  College,  or  his 
rother  professor  at  King’s  College,  that  assist- 
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Ijice  and  encouragement  he  thought  he  might 
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Here  are  his  thoughts  on  the 


Jive  looked  for. 
o  bject : — 

jr  In  my  own  case  I  give  every  year  about  100  or 
iO  lectures.  I  stimulate  the  pupils  as  much  as 
Icssible.  I  take  them  to  the  buildings  of  chief 
Lportance  in  the  metropolis  and  point  out  their 
*’nts  of  design  and  execution  ;  the  demerits  they 
in  themselves  perceive.  I  have  hundreds  of  illus- 
tntions,  and  I  have  various  experiments  more  fully 
cplanatory  of  my  principles.  And  I  am  gratified 

j!  6ay  that  a  class  of  thirty  amply  repay  by  their 
Mention  and  conduct  the  paius  I  take,  and  their 
:  tes  are  really  full  of  intelligence.  Yet,  with  all 
it  s  painstaking  and  anxiety,  the  papers  do  not  con- 
>iscend  to  notice  such  labours  of  professors  by  a 
™d  word  ;  do  not  encourage  by  a  friendly  remark  ; 

!  not  recommend.  If  we  did  no  more,  surely  it 
jinot  be  in  vain  if  we  point  out  the  subjects  to 
bi  studied,  the  method  to  be  pursued,  the  sources 
o' information  to  be  consulted,  the  works  that 
ere  been  executed,  and  the  merits  of  the  great 
I  in  who  have  done  great  works.  Those  who  follow 
t  course  have  all  the  materials  of  mortars 
:l  cements,  the  lime  slaked,  the  mortar 
ted,  and  bricks  and  tiles  united,  before  their 
/ '8  by  cement, —  in  fact,  all  the  processes  of 
■istmotion, — it  must  be  confessed,  imperfectly  ; 
b.  still  their  attention  is  directed  to  points  for 
;i  ervation,  and  they  get  the  method  of  observa- 

The  illustrations  mentioned  in  the  letter 
3  re  excellent,  many  of  them  made  with  his 
a  hands,  and  have  been  handed  down  first  to 


his  immediate  successor,  the  estimable  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis,  and  are  now  used  by  Professor 
Roger  Smith.  Mr.  Donaldson  sketched  well. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  he 
brought  back  a  large  number  of  agreeable  and 
interesting  drawings.  To  save  time,  he  often 
employed  a  camera,  lucida.  On  one  occasion 
he  writes  :  “  I  have  been  examining  a  camera 
lucida  invented  byour  Corresponding  Member, 
M.  Revoil.  I  use  greatly  our  old  camera 
lucida,  and  doubt  whether  this  supersedes,  nay, 
equals,  it.  It  is  not  so  compact  for  carrying 
about  and  use  ;  and  I  think  ours  gives  the 
distant  objects  quite  as  large.  M.  Revoil  is 
author  of  the  fine  work  “  Architecture  Romane 
du  Midi  de  la  France,”  and  other  publications 
on  the  antiquities  at  Nime3  and  elsewhere  ; 
he  resides  at  Nimes,  and  is  an  Active  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Institute.” 

Mr.  Donaldson  early  joined  me  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  and  remained 
one  of  its  most  active  and  useful  supporters  to 
the  last.  He  was  one  of  a  small  committee 
who  drew  up  an  admirable  report  on  its  possi¬ 
bilities  which  was  of  great  service  in  shapino 
its  course.  He  fully  understood  its  value. 
Thus,  during  the  time  of  the  Parliamentary 
Inquiry  as  to  Art-Unions,  which  was  carried 
on  in  1866,  he  writes  : — “I  hope  to  meet  you 
to-morrow  and  have  a  few  minutes’  chat  as  to 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  think  we  must  dwell  much 
upon  the  educational  purposes  of  our  Art-Union, 
and  the  object,  to  instil  a  love  for  art  in  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  by  the  diflusion  of 
good  productions, — as  our  prints  and  series  of 
illustrations,  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  the  “Idylls 
of  the  King,”  and  the  “Norman  Conquest  of 
England  ” ;  the  promotion  of  good  line- 
engraviving,  we  being  now  almost  the  only 
executors  of  works  of  purely  line-engraving  of 
any  size  at  this  moment  ;  our  encouragement 
of  medal  die-engraving;  and  our  introduction 
of  able  men  such  as  Henry  Selous  and  Prioli  as 
book- illustrators.  We  might  speak  too  of  the 
many  works  of  art  sent  by  us  to  the  colonies 
and  foreign  parts.” 

Warm-hearted  and  impressionable,  he  never 
failed  to  show  how  fully  he  participated  in  the 
troubles  of  his  friends.  In  this  connexion  I 
shall  probably  be  pardoned  for  printing  a  note 
dated  June  23,  1863,  though  it  includes  refer¬ 
ences  to  a  personal  loss ; — 


“  1  sympathise  deeply  in  your  sorrow  for  one  of 
the  beat  of  fathers,  whose  loss  must  be  irreparable 
to  you,  and  whose  sweetness  if  disposition  endeared 
him  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
I  entertained  for  him  the  most  sincere  regard  and 
respect,  for  he  was  very  kind  and  considerate  with 
me  in  a  difficult  case,  when  I  was,  as  a  young  man, 
entering  upon  professional  life.  Sweet  is  the 
memory  of  s1  ch  a  man,  whom  all  must  have  loved, 
and,  at  the  same  time  that  we  feel  for  your 
sorrow,  we  are  sure  that  your  memory  must  ever 
dwell  upon  the  remembrance  of  him  as  one  of  the 
best,  kindest,  and  most  judicious  of  friends  and 


true  lover  of  literature  and  the  arts  ;  with  his 
purse  open  as  his  heart,  having  not  only  the 
means,  but  the  will  to  do  good.  He  was  a 
rough  diamond,  impatient  of  opposition  or 
control,  and  with  no  consideration  for  those 
who  attempted  to  impose  on  or  oppose  him.  He 
had  a  determined  energy  in  all  he  thought  and 
did  ;  indefatigable,  for  he  was  never  idle.  It 
is  a  pity  that  architects  will  attempt  to  disturb 
the  well-earned  reputation  of  their  deceased 
brother  professionals,  and  that  young  Grellier 
should  attempt  to  claim  for  his  father  the 
design  for  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  with  much 
greater  grounds  might  I  have  urged  my  pre¬ 
tensions  for  the  facade,  when  Tite  told  me 
himself  that  he  had  taken  my  portico.  GrellieFs 
was  not  the  first ;  mine  was  the  first  of  the 
highest  class.” 

Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  tho  writer 
of  these  notes  were  called  in  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  1857,  to  arrange,  name,  and  date, 
so  far  as  was  practicable,  the  architectural  casts 
belonging  to  the  Government,  including  a  large 
collection  that  had  been  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  to  facilitate  the  works  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  this  was  done  with  some  pains. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  print  the  first  memorandum 
on  the  subject  received  from  Donaldson  : — 
“We  shall  I  presume  recommend  in  order 
to  render  the  casts  fully  valuable,  as 
objects  of  study,  that  the  separate  fragments 
of  one  subject  be  put  in  combination  so 
as  to  complete  the  subject,  and  in  juxta¬ 
position  with  like  objects  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison.  This  is  the  only  way  to  render  them 
really  available.  If  treated  otherwise,  they  are 
only  fragmental  and  deficient  in  the  sentiment 
and  meaning  belonging  to  the  whole  entire 
object.  What  should  we  think  of  the  head  of 
the  Apollo  or  Venus  on  one  screen,  the  arms 
on  another,  the  legs  on  a  third,  and  the  torso 
on  the  shelf  ?  ”  Whether  or  not  these  casts  are 
now  kept  together  and  made  available  I  do  not 
know.  Since  the  present  able  manager,  para¬ 
phrasing  a  well-known  line,  has  given  up  to 
mankind  what  was  meant  for  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  there  has  been  a  lengthened  lull  in  that 
direction. 

I  will  take  two  or  three  more  letters  on 
subjects  of  independent  interest.  Here  is  one, 
for  example,  that  refers  to  an  early  Association 
of  London  Architects,  and  to  one  of  its  members 
who  did  good  service,  Joseph  Woods.  “  I 
have  written,”  says  Donaldson,  “  to  my  friend 
Joseph  Woods,  author  of  the  3rd  vol.  of 
Stuart’s  ‘  Athens,’  of  ‘  Letters  of  an  Archi¬ 
tect  from  Greece  and  Italy’  (a  very  striking 
work,  and  remarkable  for  the  period),  and 
architect  of  the  Commercial  Sale  Rooms, 
Mincing-lane,  &c.,  respecting  the  old  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  and  enclose  his  reply.  I 
had  thought,  and  think  still,  that  an  elder 
brother  of  mine,  dead  fifty  years  ago,  was  one 
of  the  body.  However,  Mr.  Woods’s  memory 
is  good,  and  so  I  stand  corrected.  Joseph 
Woods  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men, 
and  retains  his  faculties  remarkably  well, 
although  eighty-four,  and  more.  Mrs.  D.  and  I 
spent  two  or  three  days  with  him  and  his 
sister  last  year  at  Lewes.  There  he  was,  in  his 
study,  finishing  up  some  of  his  Grecian  studies 
made  above  forty  years  ago,  and  discoursing 
of  arts  and  artists  with  great  vivacity,  and  of 
the  reminiscences  when  we  were  together  at 
Rome,  and  we  knew  Canova,  Camuccini,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  other  men  of  mark  there,  and 
John  Soane,  jun.,  Basevi,  Bond,  Saunders, 
Geo.  Rennie,  sculptor,  and  other  such,  now 
passed  away.  Hardwick  and  myself  used  to 
go  to  his  rooms,  and  we  read  Goldoni  and 
Alfieri  together,  and  battled  it  out  on  many 
questions  of  taste  regarding  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture.  To-morrow  I  am  going  down  to 
Oxford  to  value  the  property  of  Christ  Church 
for  assessment  to  the  town  rates,  appointed  the 
valuer  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  I  was  two 
years  ago  the  referee  to  decide  the  assessments 
of  the  Colleges  and  University  of  Cambridge.” 

Mr.  Woods,  in  reply,  is  not  able  to  speak 
jositively  as  to  who  were  members.  He  writes, 
Towever  : — “James  Savage  was  certainly  one, 
and  Edmund  Aikin,  also  Samuel  Bearley.  I 


fathers.  I  return  to  my  home  this  evening  and  find 
two  of  the  saddest  announcements,— your  less,  and 
the  death  of  my  equslly-exce  lent  friend  Ludwig 
Forster,  of  Vienna,  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  your  colleague  as  the 
literary  chronicler  of  our  art.  He  had  been  ailing 
for  some  time,  and  some  months  since  went  to 
V enice  in  search  of  health,  and  whence  I  received 
from  him,  some  weeks  ago,  a  charming  letter  (equal 
in  interest  to  Hittorff’s),  written  playfully  in  Italian. 

He  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  also, — a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  of  the  noblest  principles,  notable 
for  his  firmness  of  character,  a  sound  Protestant 
and  patriot,  and  held  in  deservedly  high  estimation 
at  Vienna,  where,  as  a  politician  also,  he  took  part 
in  the  leading  liberal  movements  of  the  day.  May 
both  rest  in  peace,  honoured  on  earth,  accepted  in 
Heaven  !  ” 

Let  me  give  another  example  in  the  letter  he 
wrote,  when  asked  to  pen  a  few  notes  on  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Tite  : — “I  have  not  the 
heart,”  he  says,  “  to  write  about  one  with  whom 
I  have  been  intimately  connected  for  these  last 
several  years,  and  whom  I  have  lost  so  recently. 

And  I  have  so  often  written  necrological 
notices,  that  at  length  my  pen  falters.  Had  I 
the  spirit  which  I  once  possessed,  I  could  dwell 
upon  the  many  noble  qualities  of  our  deceased 
friend.  A  man  of  acute  perception,  vigorous 
judgment,  and  firm  decision  ;  munificent  to  a 

princely  degree;  generous  to  every  claim  of _  ,  ... 

want  and  misfortune  ;  active  to  serve  his  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  about  that  time.  Billing 
friends  and  all  members  of  the  profession  ;  a  '  and  Birkhead,  no  ;  Bubb,  a  sculptor.  Charles 
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Augustine  Busby  had  been  my  fellow  pupil  at 
Alexander’s  ;  Cood,  maker  of  artificial  stone  ; 
Lowry,  the  engraver,  we  used  sometimes  to 
see,  but  I  doubt  if  he  was  a  member  ;  Perry, 
no  ;  Schroder,  a  sugar-baker  ;  I  think  neither 
of  the  Smiths  ;  Josiah  Taylor,  the  bookseller  ; 
J.  Wallen  was  also  at  Alexander’s,  but  whether 
he  was  a  member  or  not  I  do  not  know ;  he  and 
Taylor,  I  think,  are  both  dead.  I  think  there 
were  one  or  two  more  whose  names  I  cannot 
recall,  but  Joseph  Parkinson  was  certainly  one 
of  us.  We  published  separately  a  book  on  the 
Doric  order,  written  by  Edmund  Aikin,  which 
brought  us  into  trouble,  for  Wilkins  got  an 
injunction  against  it.  The  statements  did  not 
profess  to  be  original,  and  Wilkins  was  largely 
quoted,  but  there  happened  to  be  one  place 
where  he  was  not  cited,  which  induced  the 
court  to  grant  the  injunction.  Afterwards 
Wilkins  consented  to  withdraw  his  opposition 
on  condition  that  his  crotchet  about  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  as  a  Doric  building  should  be 
omitted  in  Aikin’s  book.  N.B.  This  was  not 
the  passage  on  which  the  injunction  was 
granted.” 

Some  comments  having  been  made  on  one 
of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  papers  by  Mr.  Jermyn,  he 
at  once  writes  a  justification,  first  telling 
me  that  his  paper  was  written  for  a  general 
audience  in  general  terms  : — 

“  Dion  Cassius  is,  according  to  Burgess,  in  his 
work  on  Rome,  the  authority  for  the  story  about 
Apollodorus  losing  his  head  for  his  daring  criticisms 
of  Hadrian’s  design. 

My  allusion  to  the  sizes  of  columns  was  also 
intended  as  a  general  illustration  of  the  scale  of 
the  Roman  buildings  built  of  marble,  and,  without 
meaning  to  particularise,  I  had  in  view  the  Mars 
Ultor,  which,  according  to  my  dimensions,  I  calcu¬ 
late  to  have  been  6  ft.  1*6  in.  diameter,  and 
57  ft.  11  in.  high,  which  in  round  numbers  I  gave 
as  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  60  ft.  high,  thinking  that 
the  memory  better  retained  round  numbers  than 
broken  ones. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  dimensions,  I  will  compare  Mr.  Jermyn’s  with 
Taylor  and  Cressy’s  dimensions  of  two  temples  : — 
Jupiter  Stator. 

Taylor  and 

Mr.  Jermyn’s.  Cressv'a. 
ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Diameter  of  columns......  4  5  .  4  10'2 

Height  .  45  3  48  4 ‘9 

Jupiter  Tonans. 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Diameter  of  columns .  4  4  .  4  8*3 

Height  of  do .  44  0  .  46  5 ‘2 

And  Taylor  and  Cressy’s  dimensions  are  considered 
to  be  generally  accurate. 

I  did  not  state  the  Pantheon  dome  to  be  twice 
the  size  of  that  of  St.  Paul’s.  What  I  did  state 
was  that  the  Pantheon  dome  was  142  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  St.  Paul’s  a  little  more  than  100  ft. 
Its  precise  diameter  at  the  base  is,  I  think, 
101  ft.  6  in. 

As  regards  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  and  the  columns 
of  St.  Paul's  without  the  walls,  I  mentioned  what 
is  the  tradition  at  Rome,  and  the  account  recorded 
by  Vasi  in  his  ‘Itineraris’ ;  but  on  reference  I  find 
in  pencil  on  the  margin  of  my  own  book  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  columns  being  taken  from  the  Basilica 
iEmilia.” 

Turning  over  these  old  letters,  one  is  tempted 
to  refer  to  incidents  the  mention  of  which 
might,  seem  egotistical.  Thus,  in  one  of  them, 
“Donny,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
some  of  his  intimates,  speaks  in  the  warm 
language  common  to  him  of  a  dinner  given  by 
the  present  writer,  the  guests  at  which  were 
mainly  architects,  with  a  sprinkling  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  men  of  letters.  “Every  one,”  he 
says,  “was  well  pleased,  and  we  shall  not 
easily  forget  that  happy  evening.”  I  can  recall 
as  amongst  them  besides  Donaldson,  Cockerell, 
Barry,  G.  G.  Scott,  Sydney  Smirke,  Tite,  Digby 
Wyatt,  Wentworth  Dilke,  the  father  of  the 
present  untirable  member  for  Chelsea,  and 
Robert  Rawlinson,  then  fresh  from  Liverpool. 
Probably  because  the  leading  members  of  the 
profession  then  met  together  less  often  than 
they  do  now,  this  dinner  was  often  talked 
about;  only  a  few  months  before  Digby 
Wyatt’s  untimely  death,  he  boasted  good- 
naturedly,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes  at  the 
same  moment  from  bitter  dread  of  what  was 
coming,  that  he  was  the  youngest  man  that 
had  been  invited  on  that  occasion.  Sir  William 
Tite,  a  day  or  two  after  the  dinner,  having  had 
a  little  fight  with  Mr.  Rawlinson  (who  was  the 
trusted  friend  of  Elmes),  as  to  the  completion 


of  St.  George’s  Hall,  said  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  included,  not  having  won  his  spurs. 
Donaldson  was  more  far-seeing,  and  prognosti¬ 
cated  for  him  an  eminent  career,  a  prognosti¬ 
cation  which  has  been  more  than  fulfilled. 
“Where  is  that  barty  now?”  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  is  the  only 
member  of  it  who  remains  amongst  us. 

Considerations  of  time  and  space  suggest 
conclusion,  or  I  would  gladly  speak,  among 
other  incidents,  of  a  remarkable  week  passed 
with  Donaldson  in  Antwerp  when,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  Rubens  Festival,  we  represented  by  in¬ 
vitation  with  Wyatt,  David  Roberts,  and  others, 
several  English  art  bodies.  Some  of  Donald¬ 
son’s  speeches,  in  fluent  French,  during  the 
business  part  of  the  proceedings,  surprised  all 
who  were  not  previously  acquainted  with  him. 
This  and  many  other  matters,  however,  must 
be  passed  over.  His  latter  days  were  spent 
happily.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Donaldson, 
an  interesting  and  wise  lady,  his  sister,  Miss 
Donaldson,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Olinthus 
Donaldson,  tended  him  with  affectionate  care. 


NOTES. 

pnS-jraiT  is  gratifying  to  find  that  after 
$*2  Km  a  veiY  l°ng  dispute,  interrupted 
Era  by  several  divisions  at  various 
stages,  the  clause  of  the  “  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes”  Bill  which  suggested 
the  sale  of  the  prison  sites  at  artificial 
prices  was,  on  Tuesday  night,  practically  left 
in  abeyance  for  the  present,  the  Home 
Secretary  recognising  the  fact  that  as  the 
discussion  proceeded  there  was  at  least  an 
increasing  minority  against  the  clause.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Bryce  on  the  subject  deserves 
careful  attention.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy 
(for  such  it  practically  was)  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  might,  he  said,  be  relatively  small, 
but  the  principle  involved  was  a  large  one. 
“Supposing  the  land  on  which  the  prisons 
stood  was  worth  10,000?.  an  acre,  and  it  was 
sold  under  the  BUI  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  8,000?.  an  acre,  that  would  be  a 
subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  2,000?.  an  acre.  How  was  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  deal  with  the  dwellings  to 
be  built  on  these  sites?  Was  it  to  let  them 
at  the  ordinary  market  price  1  If  it  did, 
it  would  make  a  profit  corresponding  to  the 
difference  between  paying  8,000?.  and  10,000?. 
an  acre.  Was  it  intended  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  should  become  a  landlord, 
making  a  profit  ?  That  was  a  very  undesirable 
function  for  it  to  assume.  Yet  there  was  no 
advantage  in  selling  the  site  below  the  market 
price  unless  they  were  to  let  the  dwellings 
below  the  market  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  dwellings  were  let  below  the  proper 
market  rate  the  influx  of  people  into  London 
would  be  encouraged,  and  the  great  eidls  arising 
from  the  undue  jnessure  of  population  would 
be  stimulated .”  That  is  exactly  what  some  of 
the  benevolent  wise-acres,  who  are  bestirring 
themselves  on  this  subject,  cannot  for  the  life 
of  them  see.  London  is  suffering  enormous 
evils  from  overcrowding ;  let  us  offer  addi¬ 
tional  inducement  to  poor  and  struggling  per¬ 
sons  to  crowd  into  London  !  That  is  just 
what  it  comes  to. 


THOSE  who  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  repairing  the  buddings  of  a  benefice 
under  sequestration  have  now  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  tied  and  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871. 
The  recent  case  of  Kimber  v.  Paravicini,  Law 
Reports  15,  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  p.  222, 
shows  how  easy  it  is  for  well-meaning  persons 
to  make  a  costly  mistake  in  regard  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  benefice  of  Avening,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  was  sequestrated  by  writ,  and  the 
Bishop’s  secretary, — a  solicitor, — was  appointed 
sequestrator.  After  the  sequestration,  the 
diocesan  surveyor  was  directed  by  the  Bishop, 
under  the  above  Act,  to  inspect  the  glebe 
buildings,  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  their 
repair.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  reported 
that  the  necessary  repairs,  as  set  out  in  the 
annexed  specification,  would  cost  140?.  By 
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the  16th  section  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapida-  • 

tions  Act,  1871,  objections  to  the  report  of  the  r 
surveyor  must  be  sent  in  within  a  month  after  * 
a  copy  of  it  has  been  sent  to  the  Incumbent 
and  the  sequestrator.  By  the  same  section,  if 
no  objection  is  taken  within  this  period,  the  > 
report  becomes  final,  and  this  is  what  occurred 
in  the  present  case.  Presently  a  fresh  sur¬ 
veyor  was  appointed.  The  sequestrator  him¬ 
self  afterwards  visited  the  premises,  and  came  : 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  estimate  of  the  ■ 
former  surveyor  was  wholly  inadequate,  and 
that  very  considerable  repairs  were  required  i 
in  order  to  properly  maintain  the  buildings.  . 
These  repairs  were  accordingly  put  in  hand,  , 
and  cost  780?.  Mr.  Waller,  the  new  surveyor,  . 
visited  the  buildings  from  time  to  time,  and 
made  recommendations  to  the  sequestrator,  , 
but  the  Bishop  did  not  at  any  time  direct  him  , 
to  make  an  inspection  or  report.  There  was  i 
really  no  question  that  all  the  work  was  neces-  • 
sary,  but  the  Incumbent  excepted  to  the  : 
accounts  of  the  sequestrator  on  the  ground  i 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  spend  more  on  the  s 
benefice  than  was  stated  in  the  report,  and  he  : 
therefore  asked  for  all  the  items  other  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  first  surveyor’s  esti-  ■ 
mate  to  be  disallowed.  The  consequence  of  i 
this  opposition  was  that  the  Court  came  to  i 
the  conclusion  that  the  Incumbent  was  in  the  : 
right,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  unfor-  ■ 
tunate  sequestrator  would  have  to  pay  all  the  cost  ! 
above  140?.  out  of  his  own  pocket.  It  was  con-  ■ 
tended,  on  his  behalf,  that,  as  before  the  Act  of  I 
1871,  he  had  power  to  do  anything  neces-  ■ 
sary  to  keep  the  buildings  in  proper  repair,  he  : 
still  had  it  under  the  saving  clause  of  the  Act  1 
of  1871.  But  it  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  ■ 
Coleridge  that  the  twelfth  and  following  sec-  ■ 
tions  seem  expressly  to  apply  to  such  a  case.  : 
as  this.  The  Bishop  could  at  any  time  have  : 
ordered  the  surveyor  to  make  a  report  during  : 
the  sequestration,  and  then,  following  on  it, 
the  necessary  repairs  could  have  lawfully  been 
made  and  charged  against  the  revenue  of  the  : 
benefice.  But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  this- ; 
case  shows  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  must  ' 
be  carefully  followed,  it  further  calls  attention  : 
to  the  necessity  that  the  report  of  the  sur¬ 
veyor, — especially  in  a  case  of  sequestration, 
— should  tie  full  and  correct.  We  say  in  a  : 
case  of  sequestration,  because  it  affects  third 
parties,  who  are  waiting  for  their  money  ;  and  : 
every  one,  incumbent,  creditor,  and  bishop,  ' 
should  know  the  exact  position  of  matters.  : 
If  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester’s  surveyor  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  made  a  comprehensive  report,,: 
all  the  subsequent  proceedings  would  hare 
been  unnecessary. 


THE  dividend  of  the  Primate  of  English  I 
Railways,  the  London  and  North-Western,  i 
for  the  half-year,  is  officially  announced  to  be  ■ 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  against 
the  same  rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1884,  and  7  per  cent,  per  annum  in  1883.  I 
The  Great  Western  pays  4i  per  cent,  per 
annum,  carrying  forward  8,500?.,  against  5  per 
cent,  last  year,  when  7,183?.  was  carried 
forward.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  : 
directors  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  stock, 
carrying  forward  a  balance  of  3,136?.  The  > 
diminution  in  the  traffic  of  this  line  for  the 
half  year  has  been  18,560?.,  falling  to  1,775,538?.  ' 
from  1,789,469?.  The  working  expenditure 
has  increased  by  2,346?., — the  co-efficient  of 
working  costs  being  thus  a  little  more  than 
59  per  cent.  On  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
6,733?.  in  revenue,  and  an  increase  of  19,802?. 
in  working  expenses,  the  co-efficient  of  work¬ 
ing  cost  having  risen  from  58’2  to  59  per  cent., 
and  the  dividend  having  declined  -Jr  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  that  fatal  first  half-year  of 
1884.  The  Mary  port  and  Carlisle  divide  at 
the  rate  of  7|-  per  cent,  per  annum,  against 
9  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  directors  of  the  Midland  Railway 
recommend  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  stock, 
for  the  last  half-year,  at  the  rate  of  4f  per 
cent,  per  annum,  against  5  per  cent,  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1884.  Thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  are  carried  forward  in  the  present 
accounts,  against  12,900?.  last  year. 
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THE  report  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Corn- 
-L  pany  possesses  an  interest  for  even  a  wider 
class  of  readers  than  the  owners  of  gas  works  or 
the  consumers  of  gas.  It  throws  much  light 
on  both  the  general  depression  of  business,  and 
the  steady  increase  of  the  pressure  of  taxes 
than  on  urban  residents.  A  steady  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  sale  of  gas,  which,  with 
some  other  items  show  an  improved  receipt  for 
the  half-year  of  41,783/.  Against  this,  how¬ 
ever,  has  to.  be  taken  into  account  a  decrease 
of  51,000/.  in  the  receipts  for  residual  products, 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  selling  value. 
This  the  directors  attribute  to  the  depression 
of  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  12,500 /.  in  payments  for  coal, 
forming  part  of  a  general  economy  of  27,753 /. 
in  the  expenditure  for  the  half-year.  During 
the  year  the  company  had  paid  rates  and 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  123,000/.,  which  as  nearly 
as  possible  comes  to  4  per  cent,  on  their  gross 
revenue  of  3,095,000/.  The  other  features  of 
the  report  are  satisfactory,  and  the  Company 
reports  the  annual  feature  of  a  reduction  in 
their  capital  account.  The  good  results  of  the 
virtual  partnership  which  is  established  by 
means  of  the  sliding  scale  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  their  customers  are  most  conspicuous 
in  the  accounts  of  this  great  company,  of  which 
the  capital  amounts  to  nearly  four-fifths  of  that 
of  all  the  metropolitan  gas  companies  taken 
together. 
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TN  strong  contrast  to  the  general  reduction  in 
A  net  earnings,  and  increase  both  in  capital 
and  its  working  expenditure,  of  the  railway 
companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1885,  is 
the  10  per  cent,  dividend,  with  a  1/.  5s.  bonus, 
amounting  in  all  to  12£  per  cent,  per  annum,  of 
( the  London  General  Omnibus  Company.  The 
net  profit  thus  declared  amounts  to  38,305/., 
i  while  a  balance  of  7,440/.  is  carried  over  to 
( the  next  account.  The  omnibus  company 
|  shares  with  the  companies  that  carry  on  ocean 
'  -navigation  the  great  advantage  of  having  no 
I  capital  invested  in  roadway  or  works.  Thus, 
i  while  their  working  costs  amount  to  between 
1  94  and  95  per  cent,  of  their  receipts,  the 
l  remaining  5  per  cent,  is  enough  to  pay  this 
(j  handsome  dividend  on  the  small  amount  of 
i  capital  that  is  invested  in  vehicles  and  horse 
j  stock.  Next  to  road  vehicles  in  net  earning 
i  powers  come  tramways  ;  while  the  cost  of  the 
b  road  is  kept  so  low  that  with  a  working  cost 
‘  co-efficient  of  80  per  cent.,  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

•i  dividend  is  earned.  On  lines  like  the  Metro- 
I  politan  Railway,  where  the  working  expenses 
ire  reduced  to  some  35  per  cent,  of  revenue 
the. cost  of  capital  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  net 
),  iividend  below  that  of  either  the  tramway  or 
'  ffie  'road  vehicles.  What  will  ultimately  be 
die.  consequences  of  the  steady  increase  of 
tKapital,  now  amounting  to  more  than  42,000/. 
oer  mile  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
icconipanied  by  the  steady  growth  in  the  pro- 
lortion  of  working  cost  to  revenue  on  our 
v  ailways,  it  is  more  instructive  than  agreeable 
c  o  contemplate. 


T)R  SEPTIMUS  GIBBON,  the  Medical 
V  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Holborn  District 
loard,  calls  attention  in  his  Annual  Report, 
Jrhich  has  just  been  issued,  to  what  he  calls 
j.'the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between 
the  existence  of  rookeries  and  slums  .....  and 
ihe  injurious,  immoral,  and  obstructive  buying 
nd  selling  in  the  public  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis,”  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
character  of  these  places  would  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  if  Parliament  were  to  set  some  limit  to 
Lreet  trading,  the  worst  of  the  tenement  houses 
l  the  Holborn  district  being  occupied  by 
iDstermongers  and  persons  of  a  like  descrip- 
on.  Dr.  Gibbon  thinks  that  little  permanent 
-  ood  can  be  effected  unless  measures  are  taken 
}».  reform  the  inhabitants  of  rookeries,  and 
!  tis,  he  believes,  can  only  be  done  by  legisla- 
on.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  connexion 
) ‘tween  street  trading  and  unsanitary  dwell- 
gs,  or  how  street  trading  can  be  suppressed 
ithout  the  provision  of  some  substitute  for 
e  present  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
at  the  practice  of  selling  from  barrows  placed 
the  public  thoroughfares  is  rough,  untidy, 
id  perhaps  demoralising,  but  the  remedy 


would,  be  the  establishment  of  markets,  and 
this  is  within  the  power  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority.  Dr.  Gibbon’s  suggestion  that,  if  the 
people  are  improved  the  houses  will  improve, 
is  a  very  topsy-turvy  idea,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  author  of  the  “  Bab  Ballads.”  The  District 
Board  appear,  however,  to  act  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  only  houses  within  the  district  to 
which  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Act,  1868,  has  been  applied  during  the  past 
year  were  four  houses  in  Fleur-de-lis-court, 
and  to  those  acquainted  with  the  miserable 
tenements  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Gray’s 
Inn-road,  this  fact  will  speak  conclusively. 


THE  discovery  has  just  been  made  at  Tanagr; 

_  of  a.  tomb  decorated  with  encaustic  paint¬ 
ings.  Unhappily,  before  the  proper  authorities 
could  be  on  the  spot  the  tomb  had  been  secretly 
rilled  and  the  painted  slabs  dragged  from  their 
original  position.  As  they  could  not  be  observed 
in  situ  they  were  at  once  removed  by  the  In 
spector  of  the  Tanagra  Antiquities  to  Skirma- 
tari,  where  they  are  housed  in  safety.  Here 
they  were  seen  by  Dr.  Fabricius,  who  gives  a 
full  account  in  the  “  Mittheilungen  des  Deut- 
shen  Archiiologischen  Institute, ”  x.  2.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Dicasarchus,  in  his  invalu¬ 
able  account  of  Tanagra,  notes  (Fragm.  Hist. 
Gra?c.,  ii.  257),  that  the  city  was  famous  for  its 
encaustic  votive  offerings  (>)  7ro\i£  .  .  .  Kal  iyicav- 
naaiv  avaQrinaTiKo'ig  Kd\\i(jTa  KarciTKCvaa/icvr]) 
so  that  these  encaustic  tomb  decorations  acquire 
a  special  interest.  Of  the  four  slabs  the  two 
narrow  end  ones  are  decorated  as  follows  : — 
The  slab  broken  in  four  pieces  is  painted  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  horse  seen  in  pro¬ 
file,  the  style  is  lively  and  naturalistic,  the 
colours  employed  chiefly  red  and  black.  To 
the  right  of  the  horse  are  painted  a  sword, 
scabbard,  and  belt,  evidently  the  arms  of  the 
buried  warrior.  On  the  second  narrow  slab  is 
painted,  in  not  very  distinct  outline,  a  loom 
with  much  less  detail  than  the  loom  of  Pene¬ 
lope  on  the  C'hiusi  skyphos,  but  still  quite 
unmistakable.  These  two  end  slabs  of  the 
tomb  tell  an  evident  tale.  The  horse  and 
armour  are  the  symbols  of  the  buried  warrior, 
the  loom  the  fitting  emblem  of  his  thrifty 
wife.  The  tomb  probably  belongs  to  the  third 
century  B.C.  A  description  of  the  designs  of 
the  side  slabs  we  reserve  till  the  paintings  are 
published,  as  their  meaning  is  less  clear. 


^ROM  the  'Edna  (No.  495)  we  learn  that  ex- 
-L  cavations  are  being  carriedon  by  an  Italian  of 
the  name  of  Albert.  All  objects  discovered  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Herakleion, 
which  already  contains  important  remains  of 
archaic  Cretan  art.  Archaeologists  now-a- 
days  incline  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
early  Cretan  art.  Tradition  connected  the 
names  of  Daedalus  and  his  pupils,  Dipoenus 
and  Scyllis,  with  the  island,  and  it  may  be 
that  Crete  will  eventually  furnish  us  with 
specimens  of  archaic  sculpture,  which  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
earliest  Peloponnesian  statues  that  remain  to 
us.  It  is  very  desirable  that  Cretan  remains 
should  be  collected  into  one  museum  ;  at 
present  what  little  we  possess  is  scattered  far 
and  wide.  A  fine  bit  of  archaic  bronze  work 


representing  the  meeting  of  two  hunters,  one 
of  which  carries  the  wild  creatures  he  has  shot 


v/x  oiui/u  hug  YTiiu.  ne  nas  snot 

on  his  shoulders,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  in  the 
room  devoted  to  recent  acquisitions. 


considered  themselves  entitled  to  it.  The  case 
was  argued  before  Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  who 
gave  it  in  favour  of  the  former,  on  the  ground 
that  the  trees  which  were  blown  down  could 
no  longer  grow  as  trees  should,  and  that  they 
therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  estate,— in  fact, 
that  they  became  personalty.  On  the  appeal, 
one  day  last  week,  this  decision  was  reversed 
pretty  unanimously,  on  the  broad  proposition 
that,  as  long  as  the  trees  were  attached  to  the 
ground  by  ever  so  slender  a  fibre,  they  were 
realty,  but,  once  severed,  they  were  personalty. 
If  a  tree,  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  its 
roots,  was  severed,  even  though  some  of  the 
broken  fibres  were  covered  with  earth,  it  would 
then  belong  to  the  executors;  but  if  any  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  ground  remained,  it  would  belong 
to  the  estate.  A  tree  might  be  fixed  and  yet 
as  unlike  a  growing  tree  as  possible,  while, 
also,  a  dead  tree  might  be,  and  often  is,  per¬ 
fectly  fixed.  Mr.  J ustice  Lindley,  perhaps,  put 
it  in  the  best  logic,  by  remarking  that  the 
storm  was  an  accident,  but  for  which  the 
executors  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trees ;  and  supposing  they  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  great  blast  or  blight,  the  executors 
would  still  have  been  in  the  same  position. 
On  the  face  of  it,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  the 
executors  were  rather  sharp  practitioners,  and, 
as  they  lost  on  the  appeal,  they  would  have 
been  better  advised  if  they  had  left  the  real 
estate  owners  in  possession  of  their  wreckage. 


CUNCE  the  burning  of  Aberystwith  College, 
u  there  has  been  some  proposition  made  "of 
erecting  an  entirely  new  building  on  another 
site,  but  the  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  support  among  those  specially 
interested,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  carried 
out.  The  present  building  can  be  restored  for 
25,000/.  according  to  Mr.  Sed don’s  estimate, 
and  was  insured  for  10,000/.,  leaving  only 
15,000/.,  to  make  up.  According  to  the  report 
of  a  meeting  on  the  subject  a  few  days  ago, 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  favour  of 
restoring  the  college,  and  we  hope  this  will 
prevail,  and  that  Wales  will  retain  in  its  essen¬ 
tials  a  building  which  must  be  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  original  and  characteristic 
monuments  of  the  Gothic  revival. 


M 


R.  A.  BRUCE  JOY  has  been  commissioned 
-  to  execute  a  memorial,  in  the  form  of  a 
recumbent  figure,  to  Bishop  Berkely,  to  be 
placed  in  Cloyne  Cathedral.  The  work  is  being 
subscribed  for  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
as  befits  the  wide  fame  of  the  “  immaterial  ” 
bishop. 


A  CURIOUS  and  most  unusual  appeal  case 
was  tried  in  the  Law  Courts  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  is  worth  recording, 
though  in  all  probability  such  a  one  never 
occurred  before,  and  never  will  again.  A  certain 
Mr.  Ainslie  owned  extensive  plantations  on  his 
estates  in  Cumberland,  which,  in  the  severe 
storms  of  1883-4,  suffered  terrible  damage,  some 
twenty  thousand  larches  having  been  blown 
down,  to  the  value  of  3,500/.  While  Mr.  Ainslie, 
who  was  a  very  old  man,  was  considering  what 
should  be  done  with  all  this  wreck,  he  was 
felled,  in  his.  turn,  by  Father  Time,  and  he 
slept  with  his  ancestors  before  he  had  been 
able  to  give  any  orders  as  to  clearing  away  the 
timber.  Of  course,  this  was  a  promising  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  dispute  between  the  executors  and 
'the  owners  of  the  real  estate,  both  of  whom 


TITE  have  received  during  the  last  week 
specimen  numbers  of  two  provincial 
architectural  sketch-books  ;  “  The  Draughts¬ 
man’s  Sketch-book,”  which  dates  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  ; 
and  the  Sketch-book  of  the  Glasgow  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  Part  I.,  for  Session  1885-6. 
The  style  of  drawing  in  the  Liverpool  book 
contains  some  sketches  in  a  free  and  artistic 
style  (“  Porch,  Wigmore  Church,”  “  Ironwork 
from  Durham”),  and  some  (as  “La  Boucherie, 
Antwerp,”  and  “  Doorway,  West  Kirby  ”) 
which  are  very  feeble  in  style  and  deficient  in 
feeling  and  “  touch.”  The  variety  in  the 
Glasgow  book  is  greater,  in  regard  to  subject ; 
the  merits  of  the  drawings  also  vary  greatly, 
but  there  is  a  proportion  of  good  work.  The 
most  effective  page,  as  a  drawing,  is  Mr. 
M’Gibbon’s  “  Glasgow  Old  College  ”  ;  the 
same  contributor’s  perspective  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  and  his  measured  drawings  of 
Glasgow  Athenreum,  may  be  mentioned,  and 
Mr.  Shanks’s  measured  drawings  of  the  Old 
College,  with  its  curiously  varied  ornamental 
window  heads.  If  these  books  are  fair  samples, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  architectural 
sketching  in  the  provinces  is  still  far  behind 
the  standard  of  such  a  body  as  the  London 
Architectural  Association. 


Refuse  Destructor. — We  understand  that 
the  “  Bee-hive”  refuse  destructor,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Stafford,  the  borough  engineer  of  Burn¬ 
ley,  has  been  adopted  by  the  municipality  of 
Bombay. 
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Fieio  of  Music-Room,  designed  by  Artists  of  “  The  Century  Guild." 


INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

FURNITURE  BY  “  THE  CENTURY  GUILD.” 

In  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  London  Street 
in  the  Inventions  Exhibition  may  be  seen  a 
“  music-room  ”  (of  which  we  give  a  sketch 
above),  the  result  of  the  united  labours  of 
the  members  of  a  society  which  calls  itself 
“  The  Century  Guild.”  The  objects  of  this 
Guild  are  to  invest  the  ordinary  accessories  of 
a  furnished  house  with  distinct  artistic  merit 
and  originality.  It  is  a  society  of  artists  pri¬ 
marily,  and  a  trading  concern  secondarily, 
which  is  an  inversion  of  the  ordinary  trading 
method.  This  Century  Guild,  therefore,  will  be 
watched  by  not  a  few  with  interest  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  for  it  has  not  been  constituted  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the 
measure  of  success  that  awaits  it. 

The  main  advantage  of  such  a  society,  where 
the  artist  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 


the  purchaser,  is  in  the  freedom  which  it  gives 
to  the  artist.  A  painter  will  tell  you  that  when 
he  works  to  order  he  never  works  as  well  as 
when  his  work  is  but  the  expression  of  his  own 
thoughts.  A  painter  should  have  his  own 
message  to  deliver,  and  not  have  one  found 
for  him,  which  he  has  to  make  concrete.  We 
know  what  poets  do  when  they  write  for 
occasions.  Our  own  Laureate  is  hardly  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  when  he  writes  wedding 
greetings.  And  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  a  man  who  works  for  manufacturers 
has  not  so  much  himself  as  the  manufacturer 
to  please.  The  manufacturer  has  certain  pre¬ 
dilections,  or,  as  Herbert  Spencer  would  say,  a 
bias ;  and  the  designer  must  try  to  do  two  things, 
carry  out  his  own  ideas  under  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  manufacturer  ;  and 
as  a  rule  manufacturers  are  certainly  not  in 
advance  of  public  opinion.  In  many  instances 
we  could  name,  the  man  who  Bits  in  judgment 


on  new  designs  or  new  goods  is  a  man  who  is  I 
Buppossd  to  know  what  the  public  wants  and: 
likes.  The  buyer  in  a  large  firm  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  public.  In  the  case  of  goods: 
already  manufactured  these  buyers  purchase 
those  things  that  will  find  a  ready  sale.  They 
really  purchase  the  things  they  think  the  public) 
will  buy,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  wedded  to 
custom  and  precedent  these  buyers  are.  They 
have  generally  no  special  training  for  the  dutieE 
they  undertake,  and  yet  so  powerful  are  they 
that  manufacturers  have  to  defer  to  theiri 
opinions.  The  consequence  is  that  the  designer 
is  virtually  judged  by  the  buyers  of  the  large 
houses,  for  the  manufacturer  has  to  study  thesti 
buyers,  and  the  designer  has  to  do  the  same/: 
and  the  consequence  iB  that  originality  and  in¬ 
dividuality  are  looked  at  to  a  great  extent  at 
evils,  unless  a  tight  rein  be  kept  over  them? 
There  are  buyers  and  buyers  doubtless,  but  toe 
many  of  them  are  ignorant  and  unfitted  ul 
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every  way  to  represent  the  public.  It  is  quite 
amusing  sometimes  to  hear  them  passing 
judgment  on  some  new  thing,  giving  it  forth 
with  all  the  seriousness  of  a  weighty  truth  that 
Buch  and  such  a  thing  will  not  sell,  and  the 
public  is  consequently  prevented  from  exer¬ 
cising  its  own  judgment  in  the  matter  through 
the  narrowness  or  stupidity  of  a  buyer. 

The  restrictions  placed  upon  a  designer  are 
often  so  stringent  that  any  man  with  strong 
individuality  feels  himself  so  confined  that  he  is 
conscious  he  cannot  do  his  best  for  the  want  of 
a  free  hand.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  designer 
is  asked  to  work  in  this  or  that  way  ;  to  follow 
this  or  that  school ;  and  not  to  show  what  is  in 
him, — what  he  could  do  if  left  to  himself.  And 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  this  Century 
Guild  is  that  the  designer  comes  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public.  The  designer  works  out 
the  idea  that  is  within  him,  subject,  of  course, 
to  practical  considerations,  and  the  public  is  his 
only  judge. 

Now,  the  public  is  more  ready  and  willing  to 
appreciate  the  best  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 
The  public  is  not  as  stupid  as  those  who  ought 
to  know  it  seem  to  imagine.  And,  furthermore, 
originality  and  individuality  are  appreciated  by 
the  public  at  theii'  true  value,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  those  who,  by  their  position 
and  training,  one  would  think  ought  to  value 
these  two  qualities  highly.  Manufacturers  are 
still  apt  to  prefer  the  conventionalities  of  a 
“school”  to  the  freedom  and  distinction  of 
originality  and  individuality;  to  prefer  a  de¬ 
signer,  we  will  say,  designing  Louis  Y.  furniture 
to  designing  furniture  after  his  own  heart ;  and 
as  long  as  this  principle  dominates  our  crafts  so 
long  will  they  be  lacking  freshness,  meaning, 
and  oneness. 

We  have  preferred  to  dwell  upon  the  indirect 
results  that  may  accrue  from  this  movement 
for  greater  freedom  and  scope  for  our  crafts¬ 
men,  in  order  that  our  manufactured  art  may 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age,  rather  than  upon 
the  work  of  the  guild  itself  in  detail,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  we  are  able  to  give  a  few  sketches  of 
Borne  of  the  work  exhibited  by  the  Guild.  The 
architects,  Messrs.  Macmurdo  &  Horne,  have 
succeeded  in  giving  us  an  original  room,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  very  simple  one.  The  wood¬ 
work  is  painted  white  throughout.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wall  and  the  frieze  above  it  are 
papered  with  a  dark  low-toned  paper.  The 
frieze,  consisting  of  a  series  of  figures  playing 
on  divers  instruments  of  music,  surrounded  by 
conventional  foliage,  emphasises  the  purpose  to 
which  the  room  is  intended  to  be  put,  which  is 
further  carried  out  in  the  curtains,  the  design 
of  which  consists  of  angels  blowing  trumpets, 
powdered  over  a  dark  ground.  The  painted 
glass  in  the  lower  windows  also  is  suggestive  of 
music,  and  is  originally  treated,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  little  light  absorbed  by  the  painting,  is 
rich  in  effect.  Glass  for  domestic  purposes 
cannot  be  too  delicate  and  unobtrusive,  other¬ 
wise  the  feeling  of  repose  so  essential  in  our 
every-day  surroundings  is  absent. 

The  cabinet  work  which  is  perfect  in  work¬ 
manship  (it  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wilkin¬ 
son  &  Son,  of  Old  Bond -street,  who  act  as 
business  agents  to  the  Guild),  is  well  designed, 
every  detail  being  carefully  thought  out,  and 
the  proportions  well  considered.  The  cottage 
piano  is  so  designed  as  to  be  able  to  be  placed 
in  the  room,  and  not  with  its  back  turned  to  the 
wall,— an  obvious  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
piano  design,  and  one  that  should  be  generally 
adopted.  One  of  the  chairs,  with  a  painted 
fretwork  back  of  very  original  design,  pleased 
us.  This  breaking  away  from  custom  cannot 
fail  to  produce  striking  results  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  craftsman.  The  getting  out  of  a 
groove  is  the  first  necessity  towards  originality. 

The  fireplace  has  a  projecting  shelf  supported 
by  two  figures,  and  is  a  somewhat  new  feature. 
The  figures  themselves  are  well  modelled,  and 
are  in  every  way  works  of  art.  The  metal 
work,  consisting  of  beaten  brasswork,  is 
excellent  in  workmanship,  two  large  repo uss4- 
work  dishes  being  particularly  notable.  The 
brass  is  left  dull,  and  not  lacquered,  and  a 
eertain  “quality”  is  imparted  to  the  work, 
which  one  misses  in  the  bright  staring  polished 
fellow  metal  one  generally  sees. 

The  colouring  of  some  of  the  textiles  is  ricb 
and  harmonious,  and,  like  most  of  the  work  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Guild,  they  possess  a  style  of  their 
own, — a  fact  we  are  glad  to  chronicle  in  these 
days  of  revived  fashions.  Revivals  are  most 
excellent,  where  the  spirit  is  retained  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  letter,  for,  after  all,  the  best 1 


style  is  “  individuality,”  and  works  of  any  kind, 
from  a  wall-paper  to  a  picture,  are  interesting 
in  proportion  as  they  are  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  worker. 

Fig.  1  is  reproduced  from  the  working  car¬ 
toons  for  the  lower  window  in  the  room. 
White  glass  is  used,  and  the  tracing  is  delicate, 
little  stain  being  introduced.  The  other  three 
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Fig.  6. 

lights  consist  of  figures  playing  on  musical 
instruments. 

Fig.  2  is  one  of  a  series  of  five  painted 
panels  for  the  back  of  a  rosewood  bench. 

Figs.  3  and  4  are  reproduced  from  the  frieze 
and  filling  used  in  the  Music-Room.  The 
colour  of  both  is  neutral  and  dark,  to  throw 
up  the  light  woodwork. 


Fig.  1. 

Fig.  5  is  taken  from  a  very  carefully-wrought 
repouss6  brass  dish. 

Of  the  two  cuts  in  the  text,  Fig.  6  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  wrought-iron  dogs,  the  flower 
being  repouss6  brass  ;  fig.  7  is  the  back  of  a 
chair  in  open  fret- work  ;  a  design  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  youthful  eccentricity,  but 
which  is  at  least  original  and  suggestive. 


In  addition  to  the  work  figured  here,  there 
is  exhibited  in  the  Music  Room  at  the  Inven* 
tions  Exhibition  some  scnlpture  by  Mr.  Cres- 
wick  and  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins;  some  needlework 
wrought  in  the  School  of  Art  Needlework;  a 
novel  carpet,  designed  by  Mr.  Macmurdo,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  furnitnre  ;  and  some  cabinet 
work,  excellent  alike  in  design  and  workman¬ 
ship. 


THE  DERBY  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

CONCLUDING  NOTICE. 

We  this  week  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  special 
report  of  the  Derby  Archaeological  Congress.* 

On  Monday,  August  3,  a  large  number  of 
members  started  in  carriages  from  the  Strand 
(a  modern  Derby  street  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  financial  success,  but  which  was  the 
scene  of  unwonted  animation  on  the  carriage- 
days  of  the  Institute’s  week,  it  being  selected 
as  a  convenient  and  central  point  for  the 
marshalling  and  freighting  of  the  vehicles), 
proceeding  first  of  all  to  Repton,  midway 
between  Derby  and  Burton,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  The 
exceedingly  graceful  and  delicate  spire  of  the 
church  was  greatly  admired  as  it  was  approached 
by  the  visitors.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Wystan,  and  has  several  noteworthy  features, 
especially  its  small  chancel  or  sanctuary,  with 
its  peculiar  crypt  or  undercroft.  According  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  whose  views  met  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  other  visitors,  the  small 
sanctuary  or  chancel  just  mentioned  contains 
a  great  deal  of  undoubted  Saxon  work,  much  of 
which  is  plainly  visible  on  the  exterior.  The 
walls  were  slightly  raised  during  the  Early 
Decorated  period,  when  the  present  four-light 
windows  were  inserted.  The  crypt  or  under¬ 
croft  is  17  ft.  square,  and  was  approached 
from  the  church  by  two  curved  passages, 
which  still  remain  almost  intact.  The  confes¬ 
sionary  window  at  the  west  end  also  remains. 
Although  the  crypt  is  described  in  some  archi¬ 
tectural  glossaries  and  other  works  as  “  Saxon,” 
it  is  not  (as  Dr.  Cox  pointed  out)  entirely  so. 
The  external  walls  are,  no  doubt,  of  Saxon  work 
for  the  most  part,  but  the  vaulted  roof  and  its 
supporting  columns  and  wall-pilasters  appear  to 
have  been  inserted  in  Norman  times. f  At  the 
same  period  the  original  nave  (which  Mr.  Irvine 
thinks  was  of  wood)  was  rebuilt.  The  two 
eastern  bays  of  the  nave  (on  each  side)  remained 
until  1854,  when,  according  to  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope,  they  were  replaced  by  the  present  ones, 

“ for  the  sake  of  uniformity!”  Two  of  the 
pillars  of  the  displaced  bays  are  now  to  be  seen 
stuck  up  inside  the  porch.  The  old  portions  of 
the  nave  arcades,  and  some  of  the  windows,  are 
of  the  Decorated  period.  The  tower  and  spire 
are  of  Early  Perpendicular  work,  and  the  spire, 
as  before  remarked,  is  very  graceful.  The 
church  was  “  restored  and  beautified  ”  in  1792  ; 
until  that  time  there  was  a  good  tomb,  with  the 
effigy  of  a  knight,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  ;  but  the  tomb  appears  to  have  been  de¬ 
molished,  though  the  effigy,  much  mutilated,  is 
now  in  the  crypt.  The  church  contains  a 
number  of  monuments  to  the  Thacker  family. 
It  appears  that  further  works  of  restoration  are 
contemplated,  and  in  reference  to  these  Dr.  Cox 
and  other  members  of  the  party  pleaded  for  the 
most  conservative  treatment,  strongly  depre¬ 
cating  the  proposed  removal  of  the  present 
Decorated  east  window  for  the  sake  of  inserting 
a  window  of  earlier  character, — an  operation 
which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  serious 
consequences  to  the  surrounding  and  superin¬ 
cumbent  Saxon  masonry. 

The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the  adjoining 
remains  of  Repton  Priory,  which  were  described 
by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope.  Of  the  Decorated  gate¬ 
house  only  the  outer  arch  remains.  Nothing  is 
left  of  the  Almonry  and  other  buildings  of  the 
outer  court,  and  of  the  main  buildings  the 
Cellarium  is  the  only  part  standing,  though  it 
has  been  much  altered.  The  Priory  was  granted 
at  the  Suppression  in  1538  to  one  Thacker,  who, 
according  to  Fuller,  “  pulled  the  church  down 
on  a  Bingle  Sunday”  on  hearing  of  the  news  of 
Queen  Mary’s  accession, — no  doubt  (if  the  story 


*  See  pp.  147,  182,  ante. 

+  Dr.  Cox,  among  other  observations  with  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  church,  remarked  that  it  was  thought  that 
in  Saxon  days  there  was  “  a  double  chancel  ”  to  the  church, 
in  connexion  with  which  he  referred  to  the  arrangement 
described  in  Mr.  Butler’s  work  on  the  Coptic  Churches  of 
Egypt,  in  which  it  was  usual  to  have  one  chapel  over 
another. 
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be  true)  inspirited  by  the  thought  that  “  the 
better  the  day  the  better  the  deed.”  The  Cel- 
larium  was  purchased  of  Thacker  by  Sir  John 
Porte,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
grammar  school  he  founded  here  in  1556.  Some 
of  the  pillars  of  the  undercroft  or  lower  story 
of  the  cellarium  still  remain.  In  1866  some  of 
the  boys  of  the  school  were  levelling  a  field  to 
the  north  of  the  Priory  when  they  came  upon 
an  ancient  tile-kiln  filled  with  tiles  which  had 
never  been  drawn  after  firing.  This  shows  that 
probably  most  of  the  tiles  found  at  Repton  were 
made  on  the  spot,  though  they  are  very  similar 
to  those  found  at  Dale  Abbey,  and,  perhaps, 
many  of  them  were  made  from  the  same  moulds.* 
The  kiln  and  its  contents  still  remain,  though 
not  properly  secured  against  damage  or  plunder. 
On  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cellarium  (now  used 
as  the  big  schoolroom)  are  cemented  for  pre¬ 
servation  some  very  interesting  specimens  of 
the  tiles  found  here, — notably  one  very  good 
set  of  (if  we  remember  aright)  sixteen,  each  of 
which  contains  part  of  the  complete  design 
which  is  spread  over  the  whole  series.  The  site 
of  the  Priory  Church  (which  is  stated  by  Mr. 
St.John  Hope  to  have  been  purely  conventual), 
has  of  late  years  been  excavated  with  very 
good  results.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  Decorated 
period.  The  church  was  about  200  ft.  long. 
But  for  the  lithographed  plan  of  the 
Priory,  which  was  inserted  in  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope’s  “Notes,”  the  visitors  would  not 
readily  have  comprehended  the  “bearings”  of 
the  structure,  although  most  of  the  remains 
are  uncovered ;  for,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  remains  of  the  massive  piers  of  the 
crossing  of  the  church,  a  steam-driven  edge- 
runner  mortar-mill  is  planted  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir,  while  other  building  appliances 
and  piles  of  material  are  spread  over  the  site  of 
the  church,  part  of  which,  indeed  (viz.,  the 
south  side  of  the  nave)  is  being  covered  by 
the  new  grammar-school  buildings,  now  in 
course  of  erection  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.  In  reply  to  questions  put  by  some  of  the 
visitors,  it  was  stated  that  all  existing  remains 
of  the  priory  church  will  be  retained  in  situ, — 
the  bases  of  the  piers  of  the  south  arcade  of 
the  nave  being  retained  under  the  floor  of 
the  school,  and  their  precise  position  per¬ 
manently  marked  on  the  surface  of  the 
floor  above.  A  great  number  of  stones,  con¬ 
sisting  of  arch-moulds,  rib-voussoirs,  bosses, 
caps,  bases,  and  other  details,  have  been  roughly 
built  up  for  preservation  in  a  wall  opposite  the 
new  school  building,  but  they  form  a  curious 
olla  podrida,  no  intelligent  supervision  having 
been  given  to  their  arrangement,  as  may  be 
inferred  when  it  is  stated  that  mo3t  of  the 
stones  are  placed  in  impossible  juxtaposition 
with  each  other,  and  many  of  them  upside 
down.  Their  higgledy-piggledy  collocation  is 
probably  only  intended  to  be  temporary. 

Thanks  having  been  given  to  the  vicar  of 
Repton  and  to  the  head-master  of  the  Grammar 
School  for  the  facilities  which  they  had  afforded 
to  the  excursionists, 

The  carriages  were  resumed,  and  a  pleasant 
drive  of  about  eight  miles,  through  Melbourne, 
brought  the  visitors  to  Breedon  Church,  which 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  Priory  Church  of 
Breedon,  the  situation  of  which,  on  Breedon 
Hill,  is  very  striking,  Breedon  Hill  itself  is  an 
outlier  of  carboniferous  limestone,  rising  boldly 
above  the  surrounding  Keuper  sandstone.  So 
prominent  a  landmark  may  well  have  been 
chosen  as  a  stronghold,  and  on  ascending  the 
path  to  the  summit  it  is  apparent  that  the  top 
has  been  encircled  by  an  earthen  rampart  with 
an  outer  ditch,  these  works  being  locally  known 
as  “  The  Bulwarks.”  The  south-eastern  part 
has  been  removed  by  the  quarrying  operations, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
circuit  can  be  traced.  It  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Hope  that  no  systematic  plan  or  examination 
of  this  extensive  earthwork  has  yet  been  made. 
Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  earthwork  is  all  that  sur¬ 
vives  of  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Hardulf,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope.  The  church  was  given  about  1144 
by  Robert  de  Ferrers  to  the  Augustinian 
Priory  of  St.  Nostell,  Yorkshire,  and  a  prior 
and  five  canons  were  thereupon  established 
here.  The  church,  which  was  parochial  and 


*  In  reference  to  the  tiles  and  other  fragments  (including 
the  effigy)  at  Dale  Abbey,  the  hut-museum  in  which  they 
are  preserved  on  the  spot  was  by  a  misprint  in  our  last 
(p.  185,  col.  1)  described  as  the  “Art  Museum.” 


conventual,  was  purchased  of  the  king  at  the 
suppression  of  the  Priory  by  Francis  Shirley  of 
Staunton  Harold,  and  given  by  him  to  the 
parish,  so  that  the  whole  building  thus  became 
parochial.  Only  a  portion  of  the  church  bought 
by  Francis  Shirley  now  remains.  It  consists  of 
a  choir  and  aisles  of  four  bays,  the  once  central 
tower  (which  from  its  massiveness  and  elevated 
position  is  a  prominent  object  for  many  miles 
around),  and  the  south  transept  (converted  into 
a  vestry  and  porch).  The  nave  and  its  aisle 
have  been  demolished.  There  appears  never 
to  have  been  a  north  transept.  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  thinks  that  the  abode  of  the  canons  was 
probably  a  house  on  the  north  side,  and  not  a 
cloister  with  a  circuit  of  buildings.  The  choir- 
piers  are  curiously  variable  in  plan,  the  central 
pillar  being  hexagonal  and  the  one  on  each 
side  of  it  quatrefoil,  while  the  responds  are 
again  different.  The  capitals  are  plain,  except 
that  of  the  north-east  respond,  which  has  good 
foliage.  The  north  aisle  retains  its  vault,  but 
that  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  destroyed. 
The  walls  and  arcades  are  Early  English,  but 
during  the  Decorated  period  larger  windows 
were  inserted  in  place  of  the  original  lancets. 
Only  three  of  the  latter  are  left :  one  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  other  two 
in  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles.  The  great  east 
window  has  been  replaced  by  the  present 
Georgian  monstrosity.  The  south  aisle  windows 
are  Early  Decorated,  but  those  on  the  north  side 
are  somewhat  later,  with  flowing  tracery,  circa 
1335.  There  are  some  fragments  of  old  glass 
in  the  north  aisle.  A  band  of  incised  work 
running  beneath  the  east  window,  and  some 
pieces  over  the  arcades  internally,  and  on  the 
exterior  of  the  porch,  are  very  curious,  and 
deserve  attention,  the  carving  being  very  good. 
Some  of  the  visitors  were  of  opinion  that  these 
details  date  from  the  Saxon  period.  The  tower 
was  raised  in  the  Perpendicular  period ;  ex¬ 
ternally  the  lower  part  of  it  is  Norman.  The 
whole  of  the  ancient  fittings  have  disappeared. 
When  the  Shirleys  bought  the  choir  the  north 
aisle  was  railed  off  for  their  burying-place  ;  here 
are  some  good  late  tombs.  With  reference  to 
one  of  these,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  read  an  inden¬ 
ture  dated  August  9,  27  Elizabeth  (1585),  but 
unexecuted,  between  George  Shirley,  of  Staunton 
Harold,  esq.,  and  Richard  and  Gabriello  Rogley, 
of  Burton-on-Trent,  tomb-makers,  whereby  the 
Rogleys  were  to  undertake  to  make,  and  set  up 
at  Breedon,  an  alabaster  tomb,  with  effigy  of 
John  Shirley,  with  heraldic  devices,  &c.  The 
carriage  of  the  tomb  from  Burton  to  Breedon, 
and  the  foundations  thereof,  to  be  at  Mr. 
Shirley’s  cost,  he  undertaking  to  pay  the  tomb- 
makers  22 1.  for  the  tomb  itself.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  church  is  the  Ferrers  pew,  a 
large  canopied  structure  erected  by  Sir  Henry 
Shirley,  and  bearing  the  date  1627. 

On  leaving  Breedon  Church  the  visitors 
resumed  their  carriages,  and  drove  to  Melbourne 
Church,  which  was  inspected  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyle.  This  church  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  series  of  churches  visited  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  it  is  a  cruci¬ 
form  structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  central 
tower,  north  and  south  transepts,  nave  with 
aisles,  and  western  portico  flanked  by  two  small 
towers.  With  the  exception  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  chancel, 
the  whole  church  is,  in  the  main,  of  Norman 
work,  circa  1120.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
each  aisle  by  five  stilted  Norman  arches,  20  ft. 
high,  resting  on  circular  pillars  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
on  square  bases.  Both  transepts  and  the  chancel 
once  had  eastern  apses.  The  Perpendicular 
rood-screen  remains.  There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  over  the  groining  of  the  chancel  apse 
was  an  upper  chamber,  which  it  is  conjectured 
may  have  been  the  separate  chapel  of  a  religious 
community,  who  may  have  had  access  to  it 
through  a  doorway  (still  apparent)  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  south 
aisle,  by  the  stairs  in  the  south  transept,  and 
by  the  arcaded  passages  or  triforia  in  the  tran¬ 
sept,  and  in  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
central  tower.  The  upper  part  of  this  central 
tower  is  of  post-Norman  work,  but  of  uncertain 
date.  The  church  was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  1862,  at  which  time  the  small  western 
towers  received  their  present  slated  pyramidal 
roofs,  which  were  adversely  criticised  by  some 
of  the  visitors  to  the  church  last  week.  There 
is  a  fine  Norman  doorway  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church. 

From  the  church  the  visitors  adjourned  to 
Melbourne  Hail,  formerly  the  seat  of  Lord 


Melbourne,  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  England  e 
at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession  to  the  i 
throne,  and  additionally  noteworthy  as  the  i 
place  where  Baxter  wrote  his  “  Saints’  Rest.”  ’ 
The  northern  wall  of  the  hall  is  stated  to  be  of  > 
the  date  1629.  The  eastern  front  (that  towards  . 
the  trimly-kept  and  pleasant  gardens)  was 
built  by  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  Coke  about  the  i 
year  1722,  from  a  design  (it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  r 
W.  D.  Fane,  the  present  tenant)  of  Gibbs,  who  i 
was  engaged  about  the  same  time  in  rebuilding  < 
the  body  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Derby.  ' 
Having  inspected  the  grounds  and  some  of  the  < 
contents  of  the  hall,  the  visitors,  after  partaking  ; 
of  tea  and  other  light  refreshments  kindly  pro-  ) 
vided  by  Mr.  Fane,  left  for  Derby,  a  pleasant  i 
drive  of  eight  miles,  crossing  the  Trent  by  ; 
Swarkeston  Bridge,  which  is  nearly  three-  ; 
quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Only  138  yards  of  its  ; 
length,  however,  actually  cross  the  river,  the  t 
remainder  of  the  bridge  (which  is  for  the  most  i 
part  of  Btone)  being  necessitated  by  the  oft-  L 
times  flooded  state  of  the  adjoining  meadows  in  i 
winter.  Much  of  the  bridge  is  of  early  date,  ; 
but  the  portion  over  the  river  has  been  rebuilt  I 
in  modern  times.  There  is  record  of  the  exist- 1 
ence  of  a  bridge-chapel  here  in  1552.  The  i 
southern  end  of  Swarkeston  *  Bridge  is  said  to 
mark  the  point  reached  by  the  advanced  guard  i 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart’s  army  in 
1754. 

In  the  Free  Library,  in  the  evening,  there  1 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Section,  pre- : 
sided  over  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  and  an  interest- 1 
ing  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  on  • 
“The  Survival  of  Mythology  in  the  Greek: 
Islands.”  This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of: 
the  Antiquarian  Section,  presided  over  by  the  l 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox.  The  Baron  de  Cosson  read  a  f 
paper  on  English  Monumental  Effigies,  of  which  i] 
we  gave  a  rdsumd  in  our  last  number  (p.  203).  . 

On  Tuesday,  August  4,  a  large  number  of  the  i 
members  and  their  friends  left  the  Midland  j 
Station  at  Derby  at  8.30,  and  proceeded  per : 
special  train  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  where : 
carriages  were  in  waiting.  A  drive  of  about  i 
six  miles,  nearly  all  up  hill,  brought  the  excur-  i 
sionists  to  the  head  of  Hope  Dale.  The  first  = 
five  miles  is  through  a  wild  and  rugged  district,  I 
but  on  turning  the  corner  beneath  the  hill 
called  Mam  Tor,  the  beauty  of  the  valley 
suddenly  bursts  into  view.  A  pleasant  and  i 
invigorating  walk  through  the  picturesque  pass : 
known  as  “The  Winnats”  (stated  to  be  an, 
abbreviation  of  “Wind-gates”)  brought  the: 
party  to  the  little  town  of  Castleton.  Thence  s 
the  somewhat  precipitous  ascent  to  Peak  Castle  1 
was  made.  Of  this  stronghold  little  besides  the  i 
keep  remains,  and  this  is  far  from  perfect,  much  : 
of  the  ashlar-work,  which  is  of  a  fine-grained  •. 
grit,  having  been  ruthlessly  stripped  off  for  the  i 
purpose  of  repairing  the  church  in  the  valley ! 
below.  The  keep  is  notable  not  so  much  for  its  t 
size  and  extent  as  for  its  remarkably  strong  i 
position,  three  of  its  sides  being  practically  I 
inaccessible  for  offensive  purposes,  and  the  i 
fourth  almost  so.  The  main  features  of  the  i 
existing  remains  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope,  who  observed  that  this  stronghold  1 
was  not  (as  was  too  commonly  supposed)  the  i 
scene  of  the  story  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  t 
his  novel  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak”  ;  the  building  i 
indicated  in  that  story  was  undoubtedly  Haddon  » 
Hall.  There  are  some  traces  of  herring-bone  i 
masonry  in  the  basement,  and  also  in  the  west ; 
side  of  what  remains  of  the  curtain  wall.  The  i 
garde-robe  exists  in  tolerably  perfect  condition,  i 
The  keep  is  rectangular,  and  is  nearly  60  ft. 
high,  in  three  stories.  It  measures  about  : 
21  ft.  3  in.  by  19  ft.  2  in.  internally.  There  is 
a  record  of  the  site  in  Domesday,  and  in  1068  1 
the  Honour  of  Peverel,  with  other  large  posses-  i 
sions,  were  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  i 
Peverel.  In  the  second  year  of  Henry  II.  the 
castle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Bull’s  Head  Inn, 
Castleton,  the  visitors  again  took  to  the 
carriages,  and  were  driven  to  Tideswell  Church, 
where  they  were  very  kindly  received  by  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Canon  Andrew.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  consists 
of  an  unusually  large  chancel,  north  and  south  I 
transepts,  a  nave  with  aisles  and  south  porch, 
and  a  western  tower.  All  the  church,  except  ; 
the  tower,  is  of  good  Decorated  work,  but  of 
different  dates,  and  the  interior,  as  a  whole,  is 
very  effective.  The  church  is,  in  fact,  as  Canon  : 
Andrew  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
parish  churches  extant  in  Derbyshire,  or  in  any  i 


*  Locally  pronounced  “  Swors’n.” 
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other  county,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  no  enlargement  or  curtailment  of  it  has 
taken  place  since  it  was  built.  It  is  asserted 
that  not  a  single  window  has  lost  the  original 
form  of  its  tracery,  and  that  most  of  the 
windows  still  retain  their  original  mullions  and 
tracery,  though  somewhat  damaged  in  places. 
The  woodwork  of  the  church  has,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  suffered  most.  The  roof  of  the  chancel 
is  new,  and  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
except  the  tie-beams,  principal  rafters,  and 
constructive  timbers  forming  the  principals, 
have  been  lately  renewed,  in  well-seasoned 
!  English  oak,  of  somewhat  larger  scantlings  than 
|  were  found  on  the  building,  and  the  lead 
l  renewed.  The  old  chancel-screen  of  oak,  till 
;  lately  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  mutilated 
at  the  top,  has  been  restored,  after  investiga¬ 
tion  as  to  its  original  form.  The  restoration 
of  the  great  west  window  of  the  tower  has  just 
been  accomplished.  The  chancel -windows  are 
square-headed.  In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  is 
I  a  large  altar-tomb,  the  covering  slab  of  which 
.  has  an  inscription  to  Sir  Sampson  Meverell  ( ob . 

1 1462) .  Against  the  north  wall  is  the  brass  of 
Robert  Pursglove,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Hull, 
i  who  was  a  native  of  Tideswell,  and  founded  the 
Grammar  School  there  in  1579.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a  brass  to  Robert  Lytton  and  Isabella 
his  wife,  of  date  1483.  The  tower  is  Perpen¬ 
dicular,  with  pinnacles  of  singular  design,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  give  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  (when  seen  from  a  distance  and  from 
certain  points)  the  appearance  of  being 
cloven  or  split  at  the  top.  Canon  Andrew 
observed  with  reference  to  this  point  that  he 
had  lately  had  some  correspondence  with  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
and  had  been  able  to  assure  them  that  although 
the  tracery  was  in  bo  dangerous  a  condition  as 
to  require,  in  great  part,  absolute  renewal,  yet 
that  it  had  been  found  possible  to  preserve  por¬ 
tions  of  the  upper  tracer y,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  remarkable  transom  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  to  replace  them,  thus  affording  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  restoration.  With 
regard  to  the  chancel,  Canon  Andrew  stated 
that  by  a  mistake  between  the  builder  and  the 
architect,  when  the  chancel  was  restored,  its 
new  roof  was  somewhat  altered  in  pitch.  The 
most  really  useful  document  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  church  was  a  copy  of  the  Charter  of 
iRichard  II.,  dated  1392,  refounding  the  Guild 
)f  St.  Mary,  formerly  existing  in  the  church. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  in  his  “  Essay  on  the  History  of  English 
Church  Architecture”  (published  in  1881),  also 
nade  reference  to  the  church,  some  of  the 
itatements  therein  made  being,  according  to 
lanon  Andrew,  erroneous.  For  instance,  the 
•eredos  described  by  Mr.  Scott  as  having  two 
loorways,  never  possessed  more  than  one,  and 
leither  of  the  two  niches  in  the  reredos  is 
ibove  the  doorway.  Further,  the  statement 
nade  by  Mr.  Scott  that  Bishop  Pursglove  died 
7. car  of  the  parish  in  1579  requires  proof;  no 
ecord  of  his  holding  the  living  is  to  be  found 
n  the  Lichfield  Registers.  The  statements 
hat  Bishop  Pursglove  did  not  wear  the  vest¬ 
ments  in  which  he  is  represented  upon  his 
omb  in  the  chancel,  “when  first  raised  to  the 
Ipiscopacy  by  Edward  VI.”  was  a  mere  asser¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  glaring  mistake,  for  it  was  in 
5-538,  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign,  that  Pursglove 
ivas  made  a  bishop.  In  conclusion,  Canon 
Undrew  invited  the  attention  of  his  visitors  to 
U  string  of  twenty-one  questions  which  he  had 
drawn  up  with  regard  to  moot  points  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  architectural 
History  of  his  church.  It  may  be  added  that 
he  south  transept  contains  a  (restored)  high 
I  omb,  with  the  figures  of  Sir  Thurstan  de  Bower 
■nd  his  lady.  Upon  these  effigies  the  Baron  de 
slosson  offered  some  remarks,  observing  that 
,hey  were  very  good  though  much  mutilated 
nxamples.  It  was  stated  that  the  architect  for 
he  restoration  of  the  chancel  was  Mr.  J.  D. 
sledding. 

1  The  visitors  having  partaken  of  tea  in  the 
ilining-hall  of  the  Grammar  School,  by  the 
dndness  of  the  head-master  (the  Rev.  A.  C. 
A>x)  and  his  wife,  drove  to  Miller’s  Dale 
citation,  where  they  returned  by  special  train  to 
Derby. 

In  the  evening  the  general  concluding  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  when  congra¬ 
tulations  were  exchanged  as  to  the  success  of 
'he  Congress.  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickleth  waite,  F.S.A., 
Presided  over  this  meeting,  when  thanks  were 
given  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  to  the 
j'ree  Library  and  Museum  Committee,  to  the 


local  committee,  to  the  country  clergymen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  given  facilities  for  visits  to 
churches  and  other  buildings,  and  to  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  Company, — who,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  enterprise,  made  very  liberal  arrange¬ 
ments  in  connexion  with  the  Institute’s  excur¬ 
sions. 

Wednesday,  August  5th,  was  the  last  day  on 
the  programme.  Proceeding  by  train  shortly 
after  nine  o’clock  to  Hassop  Station,  the  visitors 
took  carriages  at  Hassop,  and  drove  to  Padley 
Chapel, — a  two-storied  building,  now  used  partly 
as  a  cow-shed  and  partly  as  a  hay-loft.  This 
interesting  specimen  of  a  private  chapel  is  all 
that  remains  of  Padley  Hall,  the  ancient  home  of 
the  Eyres.  It  is  believed  that  Padley  Hall  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  quadrangular  court,  surrounded  by 
buildings, — the  chapel  itself  (now  used  as  a 
hay-loft),  with  the  offices  beneath,  forming  the 
south  side.  The  chapel  has  a  very  good  old 
hammer-beam  roof,  with  angels  holding  shields. 
Most  of  the  windows  are  now  mutilated  or 
blocked  up,  and  the  whole  building  seems  likely 
to  become  a  mere  heap  of  materials  unless  some 
of  the  buttresses  are  made  good.  Regret  was 
expressed  by  the  visitors  that  so  interesting  a 
fragment  of  Medimval  domestic  architecture 
should  be  put  to  its  present  uses.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox  gave  some  interesting  historical  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  persecution  of  the  Eyres  and 
Fitzherberts  after  the  Reformation. 

From  Padley  Chapel  the  visitors  made  their 
way  (many  of  them  through  the  woods,  along 
Millstone  Edge,  and  across  the  moorland)  to  the 
Carl’s  Wark,  believed  to  be  a  pre-historic  strong¬ 
hold  of  great  interest,  and  which  is  described  in 
an  early  volume  of  the  Archceologia.  It  is 
situated  on  a  ridge  of  x’ock  which  (to  quote 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope’s  “Notes  ”)  rises  in  a  singular 
manner  out  of  the  middle  of  a  boggy  moor,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Hathersage,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  west-south-west  of  Sheffield.  The 
rock  is  roughly  an  oval  in  shape,  precipitous  on 
three  sides,  but  sloping  down  to  the  moor  at  one 
end.  Three  sides  have  been  scarped,  and  arti¬ 
ficially  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  large 
stones.  The  fourth  side,  that  commanding  the 
descent  to  the  moor,  is  defended  by  a  wall  of 
masonry  (built  of  large  blocks,  and  believed  to 
be  Celtic),  and  backed  by  an  earthen  vallum. 
The  entrance  is  very  cleverly  arranged  so 
as  to  give  the  minimum  of  advantage  to 
the  attacking  party.  Descending  and  cross¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  moor  again,  the  carriages  were 
soon  reached  and  driven  to  Hathersage,  where 
luncheon  was  partaken  of  two  hours  late.  In 
the  meantime  rain  had  set  in.  After  luncheon 
most  of  the  visitors  visited  Hathersage  Church, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Brookfield,  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cammell  (a  name  which  will  be  well- 
known  in  connexion  with  armour-plates  and 
Sheffield)  entertained  them  to  tea, — doubly 
welcome  through  the  rain.  Some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  of  the  party,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Cammell,  crossed  some  fields  and  went  to 
see  North  Lees  (or  Leys)  Manor-hall,  an 
interesting  Elizabethan  mansion,  now  partially 
used  as  a  farmhouse. 

Subsequently  (but  not  until  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis, 
Q.C.,  had  in  their  name  thanked  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cammell),  the  visitors  drove  to  Hassop 
Station,  returning  to  Derby  by  train  two  hours 
later  than  at  first  arranged,  and  rather  the 
worse  for  rain  and  mud,  though  well  pleased  in 
general  with  their  ten  days’  outing,  in  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  favoured  with  fine  weather  until 
the  concluding  afternoon. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISITS  IN  SURREY. 

The  Architectural  Association  made  their 
third  Saturday  afternoon  visit  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Merstham,  Surrey,  the  first  place 
visited  being  Gatton  Hall.  The  manor  of 
Gatton, — the  name  Gate  ton  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  position  on  a  Roman 
military  road  in  the  Roman  period, — seems  to 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
numerous  coins  and  other  relics  having  been 
found.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Gatton 
was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  he  for¬ 
feited  the  manor  through  joining  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  William. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  manor 
was  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  Henry  VIII. 
granted  it  to  his  queen,  Anne  of  Cleves,  after 
her  divorce. 

The  place  was  made  a  borough  in  the  twenty- 


ninth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  and  authorised  to 
return  two  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  was  done  as  a  reward  to  the 
owner,  John  Tymperley,  for  services  he  had 
rendered.  There  is  a  curious  old  indenture  in 
the  Rolls  Chapel  of  the  date  of  the  thirtv-third 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  Sir  Roger  Copley, 
knt.,  who  is  described  as  “  Burgess  and  oonly 
inhabitant  of  the  burough  and  town  of  Gatton” 
is  stated  to  have  freely  elected  and  chosen  “  its 
two  members  of  Parliament.”  As  recently  as 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
Colonel  Sir  Mark  Wood,  who  was  owner  then, 
was  the  only  elector.  It  is  related  of  this 
gentleman  that  he  united  in  his  own  person  the 
functions  of  M.P.,  magistrate,  churchwarden, 
overseer,  surveyor  of  highways,  and  collector 
of  taxes.  The  borough  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Mark  Wood  the  estates 
were  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Monson,  he  being  a  minor  at  the  time. 
On  attaining  his  majority  he  greatly  improved 
the  house,  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Hall  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  and  collected 
the  pictures  and  fine  library.  He  died,  without 
issue,  in  1841.  At  his  death,  the  Hall  was  built 
up  to  the  level  of  the  main  cornice,  and  bis 
mother,  to  whom  the  property  reverted, 
hastily  completed  it  with  a  temporary  ceiling, 
painted  to  imitate  the  dome  proposed  in  the 
original  design.  This  Hall  is  modelled  on  the 
Corsini  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giovanni 
de  Laterano.  The  Hall  is  square  on  plan,  with 
two  arches  opening  in  two  sides,  and  two 
semicircular  recesses  in  the  other  two  sides  ; 
these  contain  the  stoves  and  some  statuary. 
The  pilasters  and  cornice  are  in  white  marble ; 
the  other  part  of  the  wall-space  is  covered  with 
elaborate  marble  panels,  in  which  a  set  pattern 
is  produced  by  cutting  the  marble  block  and 
reversing  those  placed  together,  the  veins  thus 
balancing  each  other,  the  other  part  of  the 
wall-space  being  covered  with  fresco  painting. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  very  elaborate  work  in 
Roman  marbles ;  it  is  said  to  have  cost  10,000L, 
and  the  inlaid  mosaic  marble  table  2,000L 
There  are  two  drawings  hanging  in  the  hall, 
a  plan  and  section  of  the  Corsini  Chapel; 
they  are  simple  geometric  drawings  finished 
in  colour,  and  dated  1840.  The  draw¬ 
ing-room  has  a  good  mantel-piece  of  Sienna 
marble,  with  a  mirror  over  it,  the  frame  of 
which  was  carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  In 
the  drawing-room  the  mantel-piece,  mirror, 
and  clock  of  bronze  and  dark  marble,  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  exterior  of  the  house  is  faced 
with  the  local  Gatton  stone,  which  is  decaying 
fast. 

Gatton  Church  was  founded  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  age.  The  dedication  is  unknown.  It 
was  entirely  renovated  in  1834  by  Lord  Monson. 
It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  recesses  on  the 
north  and  south,  forming  kinds  of  transepts ; 
small  tower,  with  a  shingle  spire.  The  general 
entrance  is  by  a  Tudor  porch  on  the  north  side. 
There  is  a  private  entrance  from  Gatton 
House.  The  interior  is  fitted  with  elaborated 
carved  panelling  and  oak  Btalls,  procured  from 
different  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  stained 
glass  in  the  windows  being  of  great  merit.  The 
wainscoting  of  the  nave,  together  with  the 
canopies  and  glass,  were  brought  from  the 
cathedral  at  Aiirschot,  in  Louvain,  that  of  the 
chancel  from  Burgundy,  the  oommunion-rails 
from  Tongres,  in  Flanders.  The  double  row  of 
stalls  in  the  nave  belonged  to  a  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Ghent.  The  screen  at  the  west 
and  of  the  church  is  English. 

After  visiting  the  church  the  party  walked 
through  the  park,  which  is  splendidly  timbered, 
to  the  new  buildings  for  the  St.  Anne’B  School 
at  Redhill,  which  are  situated  close  to  the  rail¬ 
way,  and  form  a  very  striking  feature  as  you 
enter  the  station.  The  central  block  contains 
the  administrative  department,  with  the 
dining-room  in  the  rear,  the  main  entrance 
running  through  to  the  dining-room.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance  are  placed  the  assistant- 
masters’  rooms,  senior  boys’  reading-room  and 
head-master’s  private  room.  Beyond  this,  at 
right  angles  to  the  centre  block,  are  placed  the 
two  school-rooms  for  the  senior  and  junior  bjys. 
These  rooms  are  divided  into  class-rooms  by 
means  of  glazed  partitions  which  have  large 
doors  in  them,  so  that  they  can  be  thrown  back 
and  thus  form  a  lecture-room  for  each  division. 
The  head-master’s  claBS-room  is  so  placed  that 
he  has  complete  command  of  all  the  rooms. 
The  school  provides  accommodation  for  240 
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boys  and  1G0  girls.  The  girls’  school  is 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  the  central  block  contains  governesses’ 
rooms  to  correspond  with  the  masters’  rooms. 
On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  site,  which 
slopes  away  on  each  side  from  the  centre 
block,  covered  playgrounds  have  been  arranged 
for  the  children  under  the  school  -  rooms. 
The  dining-room  is  a  handsome  room,  with 
a  coved  roof  and  a  large  lantern-light  in  the 
centre.  There  is  a  recess  opposite  the  main 
entrance,  with  a  dais  for  prize  distributions,  &c. 
In  the  rear  of  the  dining-room  is  placed  the 
swimming-bath  and  gymnasium,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  school  buildings  by  means  of 
covered  ways.  The  swimming-bath  is  30  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  and  is  formed  of  concrete,  and  finished 
with  granolitic  paving.  On  the  first-floor,  over 
the  schools,  are  the  dormitories.  The  chapel  is 
placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  school 
buildings. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  faced  with 
red  and  stock  bricks,  very  lit  tie  plaster  being 
used  internally  in  the  school  buildings.  The 
architects,  Messrs.  Crickmay  &  Son,  of  West¬ 
minster,  met  the  party,  and  showed  them  over 
the  building. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  successful  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  competition  for  the  Whitworth 
Scholarships,  1885  : — Clarkson,  Thomas,  aged 

20,  engineer,  Manchester,  value  200Z. ;  Bennie, 
Hugh  0.,  20,  engineer,  Glasgow,  150Z. ;  Uns- 
worth,  Robert  H.,  20,  engineer,  Pendleton, 
near  Manchester,  150 Z. ;  Martin,  Harold  M., 

21,  engineer,  Gateshead,  150Z. ;  Calderwood, 

William  T.,  25,  mechanical  draughtsman, 

Glasgow,  150Z. ;  Richards,  John,  22,  blacksmith, 
Cardiff,  ICO Z.  ;  Dolby,  Ernest  R.,  23,  engineer, 
Leeds,  1501. ;  Rorison,  James,  21,  engine-fitter, 
Paisley,  150Z.  ;  Moulton,  Arthur  J.,  20,  engineer 
apprentice,  Preston,  150Z. ;  McNeill,  William, 

22,  mechanic,  Birmingham,  100Z. ;  Moreton, 
George  W.,  24,  fitter,  Crewe,  100Z. ;  Mallinson, 
Stephen  E.,  24,  assistant  analyst,  London, 
'tnni  -  Jenkins,  Henry  C.,  23,  engineer  and 


100Z. ; 


millwright,  London,  100Z. ;  Smith,  Robert,  24, 
engineer,  Glasgow,  100Z.  ;  Nash,  Thomas  W., 
21,  engineer,  London,  100Z. ;  Burstall,  Henry 
F.  W.,  19,  engineer  apprentice,  London,  100Z. ; 
Stopher,  Arthur  J.,  22,  mechanical  engineer, 
Nottingham,  100Z. ;  Wells,  Sidney  H.,  19, 
marine  engineer  apprentice,  London,  100Z. ; 
Milnes,  George,  24,  fitter,  Charlton,  Kent,  100Z. ; 
Begbey,  Henry,  22,  engineer,  Old  Charlton, 
Kent,  100Z.  ;  Goodman,  John,  23,  engineer, 
Brighton,  100Z. ;  Crummie,  Mark  H.,  21, 
mechanical  engineer,  Hull,  100Z.  ;  Marsh, 
Oliver,  22,  fitter  and  turner,  Crewe,  100Z.  ;  Gal¬ 
braith,  Thomas,  23,  pattern-maker,  Manchester, 
100Z. ;  Bowles,  Joseph  H.,  23,  engine-fitter, 
Stratford,  100Z. 


(Illustrations. 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 
OFFICES,  29,  PALL  MALL. 

■  E  give  this  week  a  view  of  the  front  of 
this  building,  lately  erected  in  Pall- 
mall,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Aitchi- 
son,  A.R.A.  A  plan  of  one  floor  is  appended. 
The  architect  has  done  wisely  in  giving  inde¬ 
pendent  character  to  his  building,  for,  flanked 
as  it  is  by  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Junior 
Carlton  Club,  it  might  without  special  treatment 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  servants’  offices  of 
the  Club. 

The  architect  has  aimed  at  effect  by  well- 
balanced  proportions,  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  carefully-considered  ornament.  The 
panels  of  glass  mosaic  between  the  trusses  of 
the  cornice  form  a  somewhat  novel  and  pleasing 
incident,  the  green  aventurine  ground  contrast¬ 
ing  well  with  the  pale  red  Mansfield  and  the 
copper-coloured  ornament.  The  Caryatides 
afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  much  of  our  archi¬ 
tectural  sculpture;  they  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Boehm,  R.A.  The  railings  and  the  fine  grille 
in  the  porch  are  excellent  examples  of  deco¬ 
rative  work. 

The  interior  is  designed  as  a  specimen  of 
what  may  be  adopted  in  the  offices  of  our 
larger  trading  companies,  and  have  we  not 
(writes  Mr.  Aitchison)  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  at 
Perugia,  for  an  example  ?  A  harmonious  but 


restrained  tone  of  colouring  has  been  aimed  at, 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  being  panelled  with 
walnut  with  a  carved  frieze,  while  above  they 
are  covered  with  green  marble  mosaic  :  a  green 
bronze  cornice  enriched  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  finishes  the  walls,  and  above  is  a 
cream-coloured  embossed  ceiling. 

The  building  combines  with  the  offices  a 
separate  dwelling-house,  with  an  entrance  in 
St.  James’s-square ;  the  house  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  and  basement  of  the 
building,  while  the  Insurance  Company’s  offices 
occupy,  all  the  ground-floor,  except  the  hall  and 
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staircase  to  the  house,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  John  Woodward  ;  the 
stone-carving  was  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Plows ; 
the  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Brawn  &  Co. ;  the  glass 
mosaic  by  Messrs.  Sqlviati  &  Burke ;  the  wall 
mosaic  by  Messrs.  W.  Drake  &  Co. ;  the  inside 
cabinet-work  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Hendry ; 
the  marble  work  and  floor  mosaic  by  Messrs. 
Burke  &  Co. ;  the  canvas  plaster  by  Messrs.  G. 
Jackson  &  Son;  the  modeller  was  Mr.  A. 
Bowcher ;  and  the  wood-carver,  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 

The  illustration  is  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Cooper  from  a  photograph  taken  for  the 
purpose. 


DECORATIONS  IN  MUSIC  ROOM, 
INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 
These  will  be  found  referred  to  in  an  arta 
on  Furniture,  &c.,  by  the  “  Century  Guild  ’ 
the  Inventions  Exhibition,  p.  216. 


ST.  PADARN  CHURCH,  LLANBERISI 
We  give  an  interior  view  of  this  chun 
supplementary  to  the  exterior  view  which 
published  in  our  number  for  February  7  h 
Mr.  Arthur  Baker  is  the  architect.  The  met! 
which  Mr.  Baker  has  adopted  for  carrying  ; 
weight  of  the  tower  at  the  crossing  with  t 
minimum  of  obstruction  in  the  shape  of  pi 
(and  to  which  we  have  on  a  former  occasii; 
referred)  is  shown  by  the  drawing. 


TOMB  OF  LORD  DE  LA  WARR. 

This  tomb  was  erected  to  the  memory r 
Thomas,  Lord  de  la  Warr,  who  died  at  Offingi 
in  1526,  and  stands  on  the  north  side  of  i 
chancel  of  Broadwater  Church,  Sussex, 
the  figures  in  the  niches  were  hacked  away 
Puritan  timeB,  but  otherwise  it  is  in  a  very  gt 
state  of  preservation.  Originally  the  tomb  v 
painted  and  gilt ;  later  on  it  annually  receit 
its  share  of  the  whitewash  used  on  the  inter 
of  the  church ;  but  when  the  latter  was  restoi 
some  years  ago  this  whitewash  was  reraovr 
and  the  whole  tomb  cleaned  down.  The  sc: 
at  the  level  of  the  pendants  is  relieved  < 
panelled  fan  vaulting.  The  only  inscriptj 
beyond  the  initials  on  the  shields  is  the  mot 
“  Hony  soyt  quy  mall  y  pense  ”  round  the  gar; 
on  the  larger  shield.  An  old  tilting  heir 
stands  on  the  tomb  ;  it  presumably  belonged; 
Lord  de  la  Warr,  and  is  considered  by  ai; 
quaries  to  be  a  very  fine  specimen. 

F.  J.  Kennark 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  “THREE  CUPS’’ 
HOTEL,  COLCHESTER. 

This  was  a  design  submitted  in  a  com  petit; 
for  rebuilding  this  hotel,  and  appears  to: 
worth  publication,  though  unsuccessful,  as; 
good  attempt  in  the  way  of  giving  an  invit : 
and  homelike  character  to  an  inn.  We  f 
such  a  design  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  c 
fashioned  ways  and  manners  of  innkeep 
than  with  the  modern  style,  but  it  is  not  t 
worse  for  that.  Design  and  drawing  are  • 
Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs. 


REINDEER  INN,  BANBURY. 

The  fine  old  window  and  gable,  of  which  1 
give  a  sketch  and  measured  detail,  is  in  the  y;; 
of  the  Reindeer  Inn  in  Parson’s-street,  Banbut 
and  will  be  visited  by  the  members  of  the  A.| 
excursion  party  on  Saturday,  the  15th  ii 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  used  the  room  as 
council  chamber,  and  it  may  well  have  been  ii 
for  the  neighbourhood  was  a  “hot  quarte; 
during  the  civil  wars ;  the  loyal  little  tot 
itself  stood  two  sieges  before  it  came  under  o 
protection  of  the  “  man  of  destiny.” 


THORPE  MANDEVILLE  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  on  the  west  side  of  s' 
adjoining  the  road  from  Moreton  Pinkney; 
Middleton  Cheney.  The  tower  is  almost  entir. 
covered  with  ivy  and  creepers,  but  the  unusn 
and  interesting  gabled  top  is  well  worth  seei; 
The  east  gable  is  set  back  from  the  parap 
about  17  in.,  with  a  doorway  in  it,  giving  accc 
to  the  gutters  on  the  north,  south,  and  e 
sides,  the  west  gable  being  carried  up  flush  w 
the  face  of  the  west  wall. 


SLOUGH  PUBLIC  HALL. 


We  publish  the  accepted  design  for  t 
building,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  lr 

(p.  181). 


Cost  of  Mouldings. — Mr.  H.  Westman,; 
Birmingham,  sends  us  some  useful  tables,  i, 
condensed  form,  of  values  of  scantlings  ; 
mouldings,  per  100  fc.  run,  compared  with  t 
cost  of  timber  per  foot  cube. 


1  Juno  13th,  1885. 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  OFFICES,  PALL  MALL. 

Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A,,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


Decorations  in  the  Music-Room,  designed  by  Artists  of  the  “  Century  Guild,”  Inventions  Exhibition, 
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THE  ANNUAL  EXCURSION  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Association 
commenced  on  Monday  last,  the  headquarters 
this  year  being  Banbury.  The  first  place 
visited  on  Monday  morning  was  Swalcliffe, 
the  home  of  the  Wykehams,  many  of  whom 
have  monuments  in  the  church.  A  large 
barn  in  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  greatest  of  all  the  family,  William, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church  has  work 
in  it  of  many  periods,  beginning  even  in  Saxon 
times;  for  over  the  Norman  arcade,  and 
mutilated  by  it,  are  some  small  round-headed 
windows,  probably  those  which,  far  up  from  the 
floor,  dimly  lighted  the  rough  building  in  which 
the  predecessors  of  the  knightly  Normans  wor¬ 
shipped.  Towards  the  chancel  the  Norman 
arcade  suddenly  becomes  Decorated ;  the 
junction  is  clumsy,  the  later  artists  having 
taken  no  pains  to  blend  the  two  styles.  They 
are  sometimes  caught  napping,  those  Decorated 
men ;  all  Gothic  work  is  not  perfection,  though 
labelled  with  a  good  adjective.  The  furniture 
of  the  church  is  chiefly  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  An  inscription  records  that  the  pulpit 
was  given  in  1639 ;  the  pews  are  dated  1637 ; 
and  the  south  doors  do  credit  to  their  donor, 
Thomas  Chaberlayne,  who  gave  them  in  1639. 
An  unusual  feature  is  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
street  to  the  churchyard,  which  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  date  as  the  pews. 

From  Swalcliffe  the  way  led  up  and  down 
steep  hills,  and  across  the  border  of  Warwick¬ 
shire  to  Compton  Winyates,  the  early  home  of 
the  Comptons,  Marquises  of  Northampton. 
Right  down  in  a  valley,  among  tall  trees,  and 
rising  from  the  shaven  lawns,  which  replace  the 
scarcely  smoother  surface  of  the  moat,  lies  the 
many-coloured  house, — surely  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  place  in  England.  What  is  Hengrave 
Hall, — of  last  year’s  excursion, — to  this  ?  a  dull 
leaden  mass,  sans  light,  sans  life,  sans  every¬ 
thing.  Here  gables  and  turrets,  and  chimnoys 
in  the  red,  and  gold  and  grey  of  brick,  and  the 
black  of  ancient  oak,  rise  above  each  other  to 
where,  amid  a  wilderness  of  chimneys,  the  great 
corner  tower  stands.  Surely  all  this  was  done 
of  set  purpose.  The  turrets  and  the  towers, — 
what  object  do  they  fulfil  if  not  to  please  the 
eye  ?  Inside,  as  adjuncts  to  the  rooms  against 
which  they  are  [placed,  they  have  but  little 
use.  Indeed,  Compton  Winyates,  if  the  truth 
were  confessed,  would  be  found  to  give  more 
leasure  to  the  owner’ 3  neighbours  than  to 
imBelf,  which,  though  tending  perhaps  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  the  highest  praise  that  can 
be  awarded  to  a  house,  qud  habitation.  No 
doubt  when  it  was  built  it  fulfilled  its  purpose 
well  enough,  but  the  nineteenth  century  asks 
to  be  conducted  from  one  room  to  another  by 
Borne  other  route  than  through  several  inter¬ 
mediate  apartments,  or  the  open  court-yard. 
The  house  is  quadrangular  in  plan,  with  most 
Burprising  ramifications,  and  an  excess  of  little 
staircases  ;  and,  ample  as  was  the  time  allowed 
for  sketching,  it  was  not  enough  to  master  the 
intricacacies  of  the  plan  as  well. 

No  date  is  given  for  the  erection  of  the  house, 
but  it  is  known  to  have  been  built,  probably 
previously  to  his  enclosing  the  park  in  1519,  by 
Sir  Wm.  Compton,  who  was  from  his  twelfth 
year  upwards  a  close  friend  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  were  companions  in  arms,  and  on  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  many  others, 
Buccessfully  challenged  all  comers.  It  was 
during  the  time  of  the  king’s  first  wife  that 
the  front  porch  was  built,  for  in  the  label 
are  the  Tudor  rose  and  the  pomegranate  of 
Arragon  intertwined.  In  the  spandrels  of  the 
arch,  too,  are  the  Castle  of  Castille,  and  the 
portcullis  of  the  Tudors.  In  the  various  Bcraps 
of  coloured  glass,  again,  occur  the  arms  and 
badges  of  England  and  Spain,  and  of  the  Comp¬ 
tons.  Sir  William,  as  a  special  mark  of  royal 
favour,  was  granted  an  honourable  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  his  arms  out  of  the  king’s  own  royal 
ensigns  and  devices,  namely,  a  golden  lion,  and 
the  half  of  a  red  dragon  within  a  golden  crown, 
all  of  which  may  be  seen  in  various  places 
about  the  house.  Some  features  of  the  build¬ 
ing, — notably  the  bay  window  and  roof  of  the 
hall, — are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
destroyed  castle  of  Fulbrook,  of  which  Sir 
William  had  custody  by  the  king’s  grant;  and 
very  possibly  it  was  so,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  roof,  which  hardly  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  its  place.  But  when  tradition  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  twisted  chimneys  were  brought 


entire  as  well,  we  must  reluctantly  part  com¬ 
pany  with  it.  The  great  hall  lies  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  entrance,  so  that  the  courtyard 
has  to  be  traversed  to  reach  it.  The  “  screens  ” 
still  remain  with  the  old  buttery-hatch  intact,  the 
door  to  the  kitchen  and  the  carved  wooden  screen 
separating  the  passage  from  the  hall.  There 
is  much  fine  work  in  this  screen.  The  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  spandrels  over  the  doors  are 
very  ingenious  and  vigorous  ;  in  some  of  the 
panels  are  represented  deeds  of  the  house  of 
Compton,  but  with  nothing  to  show  what  is 
referred  to ;  while  in  the  cornice  a  vine  curls 
in  and  out  amid  "  a  wilderness  of  monkeys” 
occupied  in  various  kinds  of  human  employ¬ 
ments.  A  good  deal  of  plain  panelling  re¬ 
mains  about  the  house,  and  some  stone 
chimneypieces,  but  the  best  of  the  carved  work 
upstairs  was  brought  from  Canonbury  Tower, 
and  has  been  successfully  fitted  into  its  new 
abode.  One  door,  however,  there  is  which 
seems  to  occupy  its  original  position  in  the 
topmost  room  of  the  tower,  and  which  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  delicate  Renaissance 
carving.  In  this  secluded  room,  approached 
by  three  staircases,  it  is  said  that  mass  was  said 
in  troublous  times,  owing  to  the  facilities  the 
various  accesses  offered  for  escape ;  and  an  oak 
plank  built  in  as  a  window-cill  is  pointed  out  as 
the  altar.  But  the  Comptons  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  and  it  is 
possible  that  tradition  may  err. 

Certainly  it  was  no  Roman  Catholic,  nor  even 
a  lover  of  strict  Anglican  ritual,  that  built  the 
church  which  stands  a  stone’s  throw  off  the 
house.  It  is  remarkable  as  having  been  built, 
not  only  after  the  Reformation,  but  after 
the  Restoration,  and  is  nearly  half  a  century 
later  than  the  very  similar  structure  at 
Steane,  in  Northamptonshire,  a  few  miles 
the  other  side  of  Banbury.  The  plan  of 
the  church  at  Compton  is  singular,  and  the 
details  of  the  work  are  of  great  interest.  The 
plan  consists  of  two  equal  aisles  without  a  nave, 
or  two  equal  naves  without  an  aisle,  separated 
by  a  Pointed  arcade  of  good  proportion,  but  poor 
detail ;  the  western  tower  stands  centrally  with 
the  general  block,  so  that  the  arcade  comes  right 
down  upon  the  middle  of  the  small  tower  arch, 
and  is  there  finished  with  a  keystone  corbel. 
The  outside  is  better  than  the  inside,  being 
treated  with  much  originality  of  detail.  The 
disposition  of  the  east  end  is  quaint,  and  while 
the  general  outline  of  the  windows  is  Gothic, 
the  labels  and  their  terminations  are  distinctly 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  tower,  too,  at  firBt 
sight,  might  be  taken  for  Decorated  work,  from 
the  form  and  filling  in  of  the  belfry  windows, 
but  all  the  details  are  clearly  quite  late,  and  the 
Jacobean  ornament  beneath  the  string  under 
the  battlements  displays  an  originality  which 
is  quite  refreshing.  The  south  side  and  door, 
and  the  angle  buttresses,  are  all  as  carefully 
designed  as  most  Gothic  work,  but  the  barrel- 
vaulted  plaster  ceilings  of  the  interior,  with 
their  vague  and  badly-executed  representations 
of  Day  and  Night,  are  far  below  the  rest  of 
the  work  in  spirit.  The  church  seems  to  have 
been  planned  expressly  to  set  at  naught  the 
Anglican  ritual,  for  there  is  no  attempt  at  a 
chancel,  and  the  altar  stands  under  the  arcade 
which  divides  the  church  in  two.  The  building 
was  begun  in  1663,  and  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
placed  an  earlier  one  destroyed  during  the  Civil 
War  in  1646;  the  Gothic  features  may  be  the 
result  either  of  imitation  or  the  re-use  of 
mutilated  materials.  Full  accounts  of  the 
moneys  disbursed  in  the  erection  are  preserved 
at  Castle  Ashby,  another  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  will  be  of  interest: — 

Endorsement : — 

“  This  Bok  doth  :  showe  the  charg  of  the  Church  :  the 
Reholding  ther  of :  the  wich  vras  entered  on  by  som  worke- 
men  uppon  March  the  12th,  in  the  years  1663.” 

First  entry  ; — 

“  March  the  12th,  1663. 

a.  d. 

Payed  Nicholas  Hands  for  two  dayes 


squaring  stone  .  (2  08” 

From  summary  : — 

£  a.  d. 

“  The  Masons’  Bills  .  103  02  09 

Carpenters'  Bills .  019  12  04 

For  Slatt,  Lime,  Carriage,  &c .  053  17  C4 


175  12  06"* 

The  total  cost  is  said  to  have  been  something 
over  3001. 


•  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Scriven,  of  Castle 
Ashby,  for  these  particulars. 


Tuesday  saw  the  excursionists  on  their  way 
to  Canons  Ashby  by  way  of  Cropredy  and  Chip¬ 
ping  Warden.  Cropredy  Church  is  of  consider¬ 
able  interest,  but  by  some  at  least  the  time  at 
their  disposal  was  devoted,  with  the  kind  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  rector,  to  an  examination  of  the 
registers,  which  date  back  to  an  unusually  early 
time,  1538,  when  they  first  began  to  be  kept  as 
a  matter  of  law.  At  that  time  one  William 
Overton  was  “curatt,”  and  for  twenty  years  he 
made  his  entries  in  the  same  stolid  fashion, 
through  the  reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  and  Mary, 
without  note  of  any  kind  to  indicate  the  fierce 
storms  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
agitated  the  whole  religious  world  at  that  time. 
In  1558  the  good  man  died  and  his  successor 
was  appointed  by  Philip  and  Mary.  The  next 
entries  of  interest  occur  in  1576-7-8,  when  col¬ 
lections  were  made  (a  few  poor  pounds  was  all 
that  could  be  mustered)  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  coasts  which  were  being  threatened  by  the 
Spaniards  already,  ten  years  before  the  mighty 
failure.  Then  we  pass  on  to  1644,  when,  on 
the  last  day  of  June  five  soldiers  were  buried, 
and  one  “Edward  Woll  [?  Wells],  Maister  of 
the  King’s  horse,”  who  had  fallen  the  day  before 
in  the  skirmish  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  one  of  the 
last  of  those  encounters  in  which  fortune  smiled 
on  Charles  I.  Some  nine  years  later  that  par¬ 
ticular  register  quietly  dies.  The  parson 
finished  off  the  year  1653,  drew  a  line  across 
the  narrow  page  and  began  “Anno  Domini 
1654,”  but  added  nothing  more.  The  old  order 
gave  place  to  new,  parsons  no  longer  were 
allowed  to  do  the  work,  and  with  that  mute 
involuntary  protest  the  register  ends.  Another 
book  then  begins  with  a  magistrate’s  order  for 
the  appointment  of  the  necessary  officers  to 
keep  it.  Yet  one  more  entry.  Ou  the  8th  July, 
1694,  one  Millicent  Coleman,  who  had  loved 
“  not  wisely,  but  too  well,”  did  penance  for  her 
sins  by  standing  in  a  white  sheet  during  evening 
service.  Poor  Millicent!  Of  course,  it  was  all 
her  fault.  The  other  one,  whose  name  is  also 
given,  was  probably  led  astray,  as  he  seems  to 
have  got  off  scot-free ;  it  was  Millicent  who  was 
guilty,  for  she  had  to  bear  the  blame. 

Not  the  least  impressive  thing  about  Crop¬ 
redy  is  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  silently 
and  solemnly  swinging  to  and  fro  before  the 
little  west  window.  Not  so  silently,  however, 
but  what  you  can  hear  it  if  you  go  near  the 
tower.  Its  grave  thuds  are  less  kind  than  the 
imperceptible  march  of  the  shadow  on  the  sun¬ 
dials  at  Compton.  There  is  no  desire  there  to 
thrust  upon  any  one’s  notice  the  flight  of  time, 
but  if  you  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject 
wait  for  the  sun-shine,  and  on  any  wall  you  may 
gratify  it. 

“  Tbou,  by  thy  dial’s  shady  stealth  mayst  know. 
Time’s  thievish  progress  to  Eternity.” 

Chipping  Warden  Church  offers  all  the  charm 
conferred  by  an  absence  of  restoration.  It  is  a 
good  church,  chiefly  Decorated  in  character, 
with  much  excellent  flowing  tracery.  The 
arcade  and  west  tower  are  Perpendicular,  and 
the  tower  is  so  much  like  that  at  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  church  of  Edgcott  that  it  is  supposed  they 
were  the  work  of  one  designer.  Among  the 
lesser  features  of  interest  are  a  small  but  pro¬ 
nounced  hagioscope  and  a  small  recess,  perhaps 
a  credence,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with 
a  seventeenth-century  door.  In  the  church¬ 
yard,  as  in  all  the  churchyards  hereabouts,  are 
some  excellently  designed  and  executed  tomb¬ 
stones,  dated  principally  between  1670  and 
1720. 

The  great  visit  of  the  day,  however,  was  to 
Canons  Ashby  (illustrated  in  last  week’s 
Builder),  where  the  cordial  hospitality  of 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Dryden  at  once  made 
the  visitors  free  of  the  whole  place.  Canons 
Ashby  is  so  called  from  a  Priory  of  Augustinian 
Canons,  which  existed  from  the  time  of  Henry  IT. 
“  Essebi  Cannonicorum  ”  is  the  name  it  goes  by 
in  old  deeds.  The  whole  place  consists  of  the 
church,  the  house,  and  three  or  four  cottages. 
The  church  is  the  remnaut  of  the  old  church  of 
the  Priory,  now  reduced  to  less  than  a  fourth  of 
its  former  extent.  The  west  front  is  a 
particularly  happy  mixture  of  early  and  late 
work.  The  lower  arcade  and  the  door  belong 
to  the  crispest  period  of  Early  English  ;  the 
great  Perpendicular  window  alone  marks  the 
period  of  large  design.  The  massive  tower, 
which  aligns  with  the  west  front,  is  singularly 
dignified  ;  and  the  whole  group  makes  one  regret 
that  no  more  is  left.  Work  like  this  conveys 
a  constant  reproach  to  designers.  There  ia 
nothing  ia  it,  you  may  say ;  there  ia  no  effort. 
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it  seems  to  be  there  because  that  was  its  place. 
Who  desigoed  it  ?  No  one ;  it  wanted  no 
designer,  it  grew.  And  yet  how  much  beau¬ 
tiful  work  there  is  in  which  the  designer  is 
evident  in  every  stroke.  Take  an  interlacing 
Celtic  pattern  ;  how  ingenious  it  is !  What 
patience,  what  skill  the  designer  must  have 
possessed  !  and  yet  the  work  itself  is  nothing 
much  when  it  is  done.  Admiration  of  the  work 
is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  workman.  But  not 
so  in  such  an  arcade  as  this  at  Canons  Ashby. 
No  one  thinks  of  its  ever  having  been  designed. 
How  does  the  nineteenth-century  smart  young 
fellow  like  that  ?  Is  ho  content  to  lose  his 
individuality,  and  let  his  name  die  if  his  work 
may  live  ? 

After  the  Dissolution,  the  possessions  of  the 
priory  in  this  parish  were  granted  to  a  Sir 
Francis  Bryan,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
earliest  Dryden  came  hither  from  Cumberland. 
From  this  Sir  Francis  Bryan  they  passed  to  the 
Cope  family,  who  converted  the  domestic  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Priory  into  a  house.  The  church 
was  probably  left  to  go  to  decay,  and  among 
other  things  went  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  in  which  a  lamp  burned  night  and  day, 
so  ordered  by  Emma  de  Lege  (a  descendant  of 
the  founder  of  the  Priory),  who,  about  the  year 
1200,  “  gave  the  dovecot  in  Podington  with  toft 
and  croft  and  other  pertinencies  for  her  health 
and  the  souls  of  her  husband  Bartholomew  de 
Lege  and  Nicola  her  daughter,”  and  for  the 
Bupport  of  the  said  lamp  in  the  chapel  “  where 
their  bodies  rest.”  Short-sighted  Emma  de 
Lege  !  where  is  the  chapel  now,  and  where  the 
bodies  that  rested  in  it ;  and  tbe  lamp  ? 

“  The  lamp  is  shatter’d, 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead.” 

And  the  souls  of  Bartholomew  the  husband, 
and  Nicola  the  daughter,  how  do  they  fare  now 
that  the  dovecot  in  Podington  has  gone,  with  toft 
and  croft,  to  some  one  else  ?  But  to  return  to 
the  Copes,  who  lived  in  the  renovated  Priory 
buildings.  A  daughter  of  the  family  married 
John  Dryden,  who  had  already  built  a  house  a 
little  way  up  the  hill,  and  in  fulness  of  time  the 
Copes  died  ont  or  disappeared,  and  the  whole 
place  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Drydens,  who 
meantime  had  enlarged  their  house  consider¬ 
ably.  The  converted  house  of  the  Copes  was 
finally  destroyed,  and  the  place  thereof  knew  it 
no  more.  Meantime  the  home  of  the  Drydens 
had  been  growing  old  and  grey,  with  a  few  of 
those  golden  streaks  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
houses  only  to  acquire  with  age.  The  baronet 
who  pulled  down  the  house  of  the  Copes  added 
to  and  altered  somewhat  his  own  home.  He 
built  walls  and  piers  and  steps,  he  put  in  sash- 
windows  and  a  central  door  to  the  hall,  all 
between  1708  and  1710,  and  since  then  nothing 
has  been  done.  The  trees  have  grown  and  dis¬ 
torted  the  steps ;  the  greyness  has  spread  over 
the  more  recent  work ;  but  the  terraces  slope 
away  in  front  of  the  house  very  much  as  they 
did  then,  and  but  for  the  increased  size  of  the 


cedars  and  yews,  Samuel  Richardson  could 
hardly  detect  any  change  since  he  came  down 
here  to  write  “  Sir  Charles  Grandison.” 
“  Glorious  John,”  however,  would  hardly  feel 
so  much  at  home,  for  his  descendants  have 
built  many  garden-walls  and  altered  the  aspect 
of  the  place  considerably  since  the  time  when 
he  courted  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the 
reigning  baronet.  Canons  Ashby  will  not  vie 
with  Compton  Winyates  in  colour  and  form,  but 
it  has  this  same  delightful  air  of  quiet  and  peace, 
and  it  has  this  advantage  over  many  historical 
houses,  that  its  owner  is  a  born  antiquary,  with 
a  wide  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  his  favourite 
study,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
a  piece  of  archaeological  evidence  that  has 
never  been  tampered  with. 

We  will  continue  our  notes  of  the  excursion 
next  week. 


INSTITUTION  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

MEETING  AT  LINCOLN. 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  was  held  at  Lincoln 
last  week,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  and  some  from  the  Continent. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  members  in  the  Masonic  Hall  by  the 
Mayor  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Francis  Jonathan  Clarke, 
who,  on  behalf  of  the  town  and  the  Local 
Executive  Committee  welcomed  the  members 
to  Lincoln.  After  some  formal  business  the 
address  of  the  President  of  the  Institution  for 
the  year,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Head,  was  read  by  the 
secretary.  This  extended  to  a  very  considerable 
length,  and'dealt  with  the  relative  advantages  of 
iron  and  steel  for  various  constructive  purposes. 
The  general  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author 
were  that  steel  was  superior  to  iron  for  rails 
and  tyre 8,  marine  and  other  boilers,  but  that 
wrought  iron  is  still  preferred  for  heavy 
forgings,  general  blacksmith  work,  and  bridge 
and  roof  building.  In  speaking  of  the  quality 
of  the  materials  essential  for  bridges  and  roofs 
the  author  placed,  as  of  primary  importance, — 
1st,  high  elastic  limit  under  tension  and  com¬ 
pression  in  one  direction  ;  and,  2nd,  non-liability 
to  corrosion  under  atmospheric  conditions  :  and, 
of  secondary  importance, — 1st,  ultimate  tensile 
strength ;  and,  2nd,  ductility.  Referring  to 
rolled  joints  for  building  purposes,  he  said  there 
appeared  to  be  no  advantage  in  making  them  of 
steel,  as  in  that  material  they  are  more  difficult 
to  get  Bound  at  the  edges,  less  easy  to  straighten, 
and  generally  more  costly  to  produce.  If  made 
thinner  than  the  ordinary  sections  for  iron,  in 
order  to  reduce  their  cost  in  steel,  they  are 
deficient  in  stiffness.  He  also  remarked  that,  at 
their  present  market  price  of  41.  2s.  per  ton 
free  on  board  at  Antwerp,  rolled  joists  are 
the  cheapest  form  in  which  finished  iron  of  any 
kind  is,  or,  perhaps,  ever  has  been,  produced. 


A  vote  of  thanks  for  the  President’s  address 
was  proposed  by  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clayton. 

The  first  paper  read  was  one  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Ruston,  M.P.,  on  Dunbar  &  Ruston’s  “steam 
navvy,”  a  form  of  machine  considerably  intro¬ 
duced  of  late  years  on  railway,  dock,  and  other 
contracts  where  large  excavations  have  to  be 
made.  It  was  claimed  by  the  author  of  the  paper 
that  his  steam  navvy  cau  excavate  and  deliver 
into  wagons  any  material  capable  of  being  cut,: 
such  as  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  and  all  kinds  of 
clay ;  that  it  can  also  deal  with  these  materials 
when  interspersed  with  stones  and  boulders, i 
and,  without  being  unduly  strained,  it  can  cut 
through  seams  of  flints,  shale,  slate,  or  even 
sandstone.  The  author  also  asserts  that,  under 
favourable  conditions,  his  navvy  can  raise  andi 
fill  into  wagons  nearly  1,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  general  con¬ 
struction  of  the  “navvy”  will  be  understood: 
from  the.  accompanying  illustration.  It  may 
be  described  briefly  as  a  strong  rectangular 
wrought-iron  frame,  on  which  the  engine, i 
boiler,  and  working  parts  are  mounted.  Thel 
jib  is  of  twin  construction,  carrying  an  adjusts 
able  arm,  to  which  the  working  scoop  is 
attached ;  the  scoop  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the: 
main  chain  passing  over  the  extremity  of  the: 
jib.  The  working  movements  are  controlled 
by  two  men, — a  driver  and  a  wheelman.  The: 
driver  raises  the  scoop  while  making  its  cut,  i 
swings  it  round  into  position  for  discharging, 
and  back  again  afterwards,  and  lowers 
it  down.  The  wheelman  regulates  the  depth  I 
of  the  cut,  releases  the  scoop  from  the 
face  of  the  bank,  and  opens  the  door  ori 
bottom  for  discharging  its  contents.  The  engine 
is  of  the  ordinary  vertical  type,  worked  by  a 
cross-tube  boiler,  carrying  some  80  lb.  pressure : 
of  steam.  The  main  winding  drum  is  tapered, 
so  as  to  give  the  engine  the  most  power  when 
the  chain  is  pulling  at  least  advantage,  and 
vice  versd ;  it  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  is  driven  by 
a  clutch,  and  controlled  by  a  powerful  foot  i 
brake.  In  excavating,  when  making  a  cutting, 
the  navvy  first  drives  a  “  gullet  ”  and  double 
railroads,  one  on  either  side  of  the  navvy,  and 
connected  with  a  central  road  by  short  “  jump” 
lines,  are  provided  for  getting  rid  of  the  exca¬ 
vated  material. 

The  author  calculates  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  working  expenses  of  his 
navvy,  allowing  for  depreciation,  repairs,  and 
interest  on  capital  would  amount  to  about 
4i.  15s.  per  day,  which,  divided  by  the  output, 
gives  as  the  cost  of  excavation  say  three  half¬ 
pence  per  cubic  yard  for  sand  or  gravel,  and 
twopehce  for  hard  clay,  or  a  saving  over  hand 
labour  of  from  2d.  to  6d.  per  cubic  yard.  It  is 
estimated  to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  about 
seventy  men.  A  desultory  discussiou  followed 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  and  although  the 
economic  value  of  the  machine  was  admitted,  it 
was  generally  concluded  that  the  successfu 
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working  o£  the  machine  depended  to  a  con- 
liderable  extent  on  the  skill  of  the  driver  in 
jharge. 

Amongst  the  works  visited  in  Lincoln  on  the 
irst  day  were  those  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Shuttle  worth,  and  Messrs.  Huston,  Proctor,  & 
I!o.  As  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  Messrs, 
jlayton  manufacture  what  may  be  called  the 
itaple  products  of  Lincoln,  viz.,  portable  and  other 
jngines,  thrashing-machines,  grinding-mills,  and 
)ther  agricultural  implements.  The  works  them- 
jelves  may  be  said  to  be  built  on  a  swamp,  and 
;he  foundations  have  necessarily  been  of  a  most 
jxpensive  character,  it  having  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  drive  piles,  not  only  for  the  buildings, 
but  for  each  separate  forge,  engine,  or  boiler, 
md  for  most  of  the  heavy  tools.  It  was  also 
stated  that  scarcely  a  brick  in  the  present  works, 
Such  cover  about  twenty  acres  of  ground, 
jccupies  the  same  position  it  did  in  1851. 

In  the  erecting  shop,  a  building  some  250  ft. 
by  90  ft.,  the  management  have  apparently 
jndeavoured  to  reduce  the  cost  of  lifting  heavy 
weights  about  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible.  We 
noticed  several  over-head  travelling  cranes,  and 
ilso  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a 
travelling  jib-crane,  running  on  a  single  rail 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  shop. 

The  largest  shop  in  the  works  is  the  boiler- 
shop,  255  ft.  by  180  ft.,  which  is  well  supplied 
with  all  necessary  appliances,  including  one  of 
rweddell’s  hydraulic  presses  for  flanging 
boiler  plateB,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Builder.  Speaking 
generally,  manual  labour  appears  to  have  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  limits,  and  neatness, 
jrder,  and  high-class  workmanship  are  ex- 
smplified  throughout  the  works. 

The  first  day’s  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  a  musical  service  in 
the  Cathedral,  to  which  the  members  were 
specially  invited  by  the  Bishop  and  Dean  and 
Chapter.  The  Bishop  delivered  an  address  to 
the  members,  in  which  he  eloquently  urged  the 
advisability  and  necessity  of  religion  and 
science,  which  were  not  in  themselves 
antagonistic,  going  forward  hand  in  hand. 

The  other  papers  read  of  special  interest  to 
our  readers  were  “  On  recent  adaptations  of  the 
Robey  Semi-portable  Engine,”  by  Mr.  John 
Richardson ;  and  “  Private  Installations  of 
Electric  Lighting,”  by  Mr.  Ralph  H.  C.  Nevile. 
Mr.  Richardson’s  paper  was  a  very  short  one, 
and  described  recent  improvements  in  engines 
for  sinking  purposes,  and  he  claimed  that,  as  in 
the  Robey  Engine,  all  the  working  parts  were 
fixed  together  on  a  massive  foundation  plate, 
the  whole  of  the  strains  due  to  the  working  of 
the  machinery  are  absorbed  by  the  base  plate 
and  brought  near  to  the  position  of  greatest 
stability,  viz.,  the  ground  line,  consequently  the 
boiler  was  set  free  from  all  mechanical  strain. 
Where  engines  are  required  for  siteB  difficult  of 
access  and  where  transport  is  very  expensive,  the 
author  employs  in  the  construction  of  his  ongines 
wrought  iron  and  steel  in  lieu  of  cast,  thus 
effecting  a  large  saving  in  dead  weight  and  con¬ 
sequent  cost  of  carriage.  The  paper  concludes 
with  some  remarks  on  compounding  and 
governing  the  engines  for  various  duties. 

Mr.  Nevile’s  paper  on  private  electric  lighting 
was  an  interesting  one,  but  our  space  prevents 
at  present  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
author  in  his  installation  used  an  ordinary 
6-h.p.  portable  engine,  some  ten  years  old,  in 
conjunction  with  a  Siemens  S  D  9  compound 
Bhunt-wound  dynamo.  The  driving  band  was 
a  4-inch  linked  leather  belt,  which  ran  very 
steadily  ;  the  lamps  used  were  mostly  100-volt 
20-candle-power  lamps.  On  starting,  everything 
worked  well  except  the  governor  of  the  engine, 
which  proved  utterly  unsuitable ;  in  place  of  the 
brdinary  ball  governors  the  author  substituted 
a  Richardson’s  electric  regulator,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
the  lights,  which  now  remained  perfectly  steady. 
The  paper  next  dealt  with  various  improve¬ 
ments  in  electric  lighting  private  houses, 
the  duration  of  the  lamps,  &c.,  and  the 
author  asserted  that  a  good  governor  will  soon 
save  its  own  cost  by  an  increased  life 
:or  the  lamps,  and  is  of  vital  importance  in 
electric  lighting.  About  this  we  should  imagine 
.here  could  be  no  dispute. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Sir  James 
Douglass,  Mr.  Crompton,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Fair- 
field,  Mr.  Willans,  and  others  took  part. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  there  was  one  very 
important  omission  in  this  paper,  and  that  was 
he  one  of  cost,  as  compared  with  other 
hethods  of  lighting  private  houses,  and  as, 


unfortunately  in  these  days,  everything  must 
be  looked  at  in  its  commercial  aspect,  the 
author  has  left  us  unable  to  judge  of  his 
results  in  this  direction.  Before  his  paper  is 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution, 
we  trust  he  may  be  able  to  add  this  very 
necessary  information. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-second  Annual  Congress  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  bo  held  at  Brighton,  commencing  on 
Monday  next,  August  17th,  and  terminating  on 
Saturday,  tho  22nd,  with  two  extra  days  to  Tuesday, 
the  25th  inst.  Tho  president  is  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  E.M.,  and  there  is  a  strong  list  of  vice- 
presidents,  besides  an  influential  local  committee. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  programme  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  : — 

Monday,  August  17.— Opening  meeting  at  the 
Royal  Pavilion  at  2  p.m.  Reception  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  and  delivery  of  the  inaugural 
address  by  Sir  James  Picton,  after  which  Mr.  F.  S. 
Sawyer  will  read  a  short  paper  on  “Old  Brighton.” 
Visit  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hannah  will  describe.  Afterwards  visit  the 
Museum,  where  Mr.  Henry  Willett  will  give  an 
account  of  the  local  antiquities  and  ceramic  ware, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Lomax.  Opening  dinner 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  7 '30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  August  18.— Leave  by  special  train  at 
8'30  a.m.’ for  Chichester  ;  visit  the  Museum,  where 
Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  will  describe  Roman  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  thence  to  the  excavations,  made  for  the 
Association,  of  Roman  remains  at  the  south  walls 
of  the  city,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter ;  thence  to  the  inner  part  of  the  walls,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  the 
bastion  of  original  work,  which  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith 
will  comment  upon.  At  11  a.m.  visit  the  cathedral, 
where  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  will  conduct  the  party. 
Luncheon  at  the  Dolphin  Hotel  at  1  p.m.  ;  after¬ 
wards  at  2,  proceed  by  carriages  to  Boxgrove,  by 
the  Roman  road  to  Strettington  (the  Stratone  of 
“  Domesday  Book  ’’)  for  remains  of  Priory  Church, 
&c.,  of  which  Mr.  C.  Lynam  will  give  a  description. 
Leave,  en  route  for  Goodwood,  2$  miles,  by  Halnaker, 
for  remains  of  ancient  house.  At  Goodwood,  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon, 
K.G.,  view  the  pictures,  and  examine  the  celebrated 
Roman  inscription  referring  to  “Claudia  and 
Pudens,”  and  on  which  Dr.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  will  pro¬ 
bably  say  a  few  words.  Return  by  carriages  to 
Chichester,  and  thence  by  special  train  to  Brighton. 
Eveuing  meeting  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  8'30. 

Wednesday,  August  19.— Leave  by  train  at  8 '50 
a.m.  for  Lancing,  where  carriages  will  be  in  waiting 
for  a  drive  to  Sompting,  where  the  church  will  be 
visited,  and  described  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.  S.A.  ; 
thence  to  Broadwater,  where  the  church  will  be 
inspected  and  described  ;  thence  toCissbury,  which 
famous  encampment  will  be  commented  on  by 
Mr.  Walter  Myers;  afterwards  drive  to  Findon, 
where,  after  seeing  the  church,  luncheon  will  be 
partaken  of.  At  3  p.m.,  drive  to  Clapham,  and 
examine  the  church  and  its  brasses ;  thence  to 
West  Tarring  and  Salvington,  inspect  the  church  at 
West  Tarring,  and  then  leave  for  Worthing  Station 
in  time  for  train  to  Brighton  at  5'55.  Evening 
meeting  at  the  Royal  Pavilion  at  8 '30. 

Thursday,  August  20. — Leave  the  Grand  Hotel 
by  carriages  at  9  a.m.,  for  New  Shoreham,  reaching 
there  about  9  -45,  and  visit  the  church,  which  will 
be  described  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  ;  thence 
drive  to  Old  Shoreham,  and  inspect  the  church ; 
thence  drive  by  Upper  Beeding  to  Bramber,  for 
church  and  remains  of  the  castlo,  where  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam  will  meet  the  party,  and  say  a  few  words  on 
its  history,  &c.  About  12 '45  p.m.  leave  for 
Steyning  Church,  which  will  be  described. 
Luncheon  at  2  p.m.  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel. 
Leave  at  3  p.m.,  and  drive  to  Wiston  Park,  where, 
if  possible,  the  house  will  be  visited  ;  thence  proceed 
to  the  church,  for  its  examination,  and  the  famous 
Shirley  monuments.  Afterwards  drive  to  Steyning 
Station  for  ordinary  train  to  Brighton  at  5  '50. 
Evening  meeting  at  the  Royal  Pavilion  at  8'30. 

[Alternative  Plan,  should  Wiston  Park,  by  any 
accident,  not  be  able  to  be  visited  on  Thursday, 
August  20th.  Leave  Grand  Hotel  by  carriages  at 
8-30  for  New  Shoreham,  and  carry  out  same  pro¬ 
ceedings  till  after  luncheon  at  Steyning ;  then 
leave  by  the  carriages  at  2 '30  p.m.,  and  drive  to 
Edburton  Church,  and  examine  its  curious  lead 
font;  thence  drive,  at  3'45,  to  Poynings  Church, 
where  there  is  another  lead  font;  and  at  4'30 
drive  to  Wolstanbury  Camp ;  afterwards  to  Pye- 
combe  Church,  leaving  at  6’16  p.m.  for  drive  to 
Brighton.  Evening  meeting  at  Royal  Pavilion  at 
8-30.1 

Friday,  August  21sf. — Leave  by  ordinary  train  at 
8-50  a.m.  for  Arundel  Station,  arriving  at  9'45; 
thence  to  the  castle  by  carriages,  and,  by  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  visit 
the  interior  of  the  castle,  the  keep,  and  the  Fitzalan 
Chapel.  Afterwards  proceed  to  the  parish  church, 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  remains  of  Hospice, 
or  Maison  Dieu,  at  end  of  the  town,  and  return  to 
Norfolk  Arms  for  luncheon  at  about  1  p.m.  At 
2  p.m.  drive  to  Bognor,  through  Arundel  Park, 


walk  across  the  fields  to  the  Roman  pavements, 
which  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  wil)  describe.  Thence 
drive  to  Amberley,  for  the  examination  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  castle,  and  then  visit  the  church,  which 
the  Rev.  E.  G.  A.  Clarkson  will  describe.  Thence 
by  special  train,  at  6  p.m.  (from  Amberley)  to 
Brighton.  A  full-dress  conversazione  will  be  held 
at  the  Pavilion,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Brighton  at  8 '30  p.  m . 

Saturday,  August  22nd. — Leave  the  Grand  Hotel 
by  carriages  at  9  a.m.  for  Patcham  Church,  where 
the  fresco  over  the  chancel  arch  will  be  inspected. 
Thence  drive  to  Ditchling  Beacon,  by  “The  Lady’s 
Mile,”  and  leaving  at  about  12  o’clock,  drive  to 
Hollingbury  Camp  (an  ancient  British  earthwork), 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  will  describe,  as  well  as 
Ditchling  Beacon ;  then  proceed  to  Hollingsbury 
Copse,  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell 
PHillips,  where  an  examination  of  his  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  Shakspearean  deeds,  prints,  books,  &c.,  will 
be  made  under  his  guidance.  Afterwards,  about 
4 -30  p.m.,  drive  to  Preston  Church,  which  will  be 
examined  and  described,  and  thence  to  Brighton. 
Closing  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Pavilion 
at  8'30. 

Extra  Days. 

Monday,  August  21th.— Leave  by  special  train  for 
Lewes  at  9*30  a.m.  ;  stop  to  visit  Southover  Priory 
and  Church,  then  proceed  to  the  castle  and  museum. 
At  11  a.m.  proceed  to  Berwick,  where  carriages  will 
be  in  readiness  to  drive  to  Michelham  for  remains  of 
priory,  thence  drive  to  Alfriston  for  luncheon.  At 
215  p.m.,  the  drive  will  be  continued  to  Wilmington, 
where  the  church  and  priory  ruins  will  be  visited. 
At  3-30  p.m.,  drive  to  Polegate  Station  for  special 
traiu  to  Pevcnsey,  where  the  castle  and  church  will 
be  examined.  Leave  Pevensey  by  same  train  at 
5  30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  August  25th.— Leave  by  ordinary  train 
at  8  55  a.m.,  especially  stopping  at  Three  Bridges 
Station,  where,  about  10  a.m.,  carriages  will  be  in 
readiness  to  convey  the  party  to  Worth  Church, 
which  will  be  examined  and  described.  Leave  at 
12  o’clock  and  drive  to  Crawley  for  luncheon  at  tho 
George  Hotel  ;  and  thence  by  Handcross,  through 
Tilgate  Forest  and  Staplefield  toCuckfield,  visit  the 
church  and  Cuck field-place,  and  drive  to  Hayward’s 
Heath  in  time  for  the  7 '3  train  to  Brighton. 


ELECTION  OF  TWO  DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  first  business  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  was  the  election  of  District  Sur¬ 
veyors  for  (a)  Bethnal-green  East  and  South 
Bow,  and  ( b )  the  Northern  Division  of  Maryle- 
bone.  There  were  thirty-one  candidates.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  each  appointment 
was  first  reduced  in  the  usual  way  by  show  of 
hands  to  six.  The  subsequent  votings  were  as 
follow : — 

Bethnal-green,  East  and  South  Bow. 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Final 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 


18 


13  — 


Aehbridgo,  A. 

Clarkson,  S.  F .  18 

McLachlan,  H .  18  10  i/  < 

Mundy,  T.  E .  15  —  — 

Saunders,  M.  L.  ...  19  14  —  “  ~ 

Street,  E .  30  28  28  30  27 

Mr.  Street  was  therefore  declared  elected 
District  Surveyor  for  the  district  of  Bethnal- 
green  East  and  South  Bow. 

North  Marxjlebone. 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Final 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 


19 


21 


20 


Ashbridge,  A.  ... 

Clarkson,  3.  F.  ..... 

Edmeston,  J.  S.  ...  17  13  10  —  — 

McLachlan,  H .  21  19  20  19  17 

Mundy,  T.  E .  16  19  18  13  — 

Saunders,  M.  L .  10  —  — 

Mr.  Ashbridge  was  therefore  declared  duly 
elected  for  the  district  of  the  Northern  Division 
of  Marylebone. 


Scientific  Experiments  regarding  Dry- 
Rot.— The  Breslau  Gewerbe  Blatt  records  some 
interesting  experiments  made  by*  Prof.  Poleck 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  Ins  theory  that 
the  development  of  the  germ  of  dry-rot 
increases  in  rapidity  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  in  the 
wood.  It  has  been  found  that  wood  felled  in 
winter  contains  much  less  of  these  agents 
than  that  felled  in  spring,  this  assertion  being 
proved  by  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  dry- 
rot  spores  in  the  former  wood,  although  with 
the  latter  Prof.  Poleck  was  completely  succesful, 
the  other  conditions  being  alike  in  both  cases. 
His  experiments  likewise  establish  the  facts 
that  these  spores  require  a  certain  time  for 
their  development,  that  they  first  attack  the 
wood  itself,  and  that  a  considerable  infection 
has  taken  place  in  the  wood  before  tho  mycele 
appears  on  the  surface  where  it  then  rapidly 
spreads. 


®jjc  $hrtttni’s  Calumn. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. — Part  II. 

XII. 

ONTINUING  the  same  subject  with 
which  we  were  dealing  last  week,  we 
take  another  aspect  of  the  same 

problem. 

We  can  find  the  plane  Q  tangent  to  the  torus 
in  a  point  m  by  the  same  method  used  for  other 
surfaces  of  revolution,  as  shown  in  fig.  139,  but 
we  shall  find  that  planes  such  as  Q  tangent  to 
the  inaer  surface  of  the  ring  cut  the  torus,  whereas 
planes  such  as  S  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the 
torus  in  a  point  n  outside  the  parallels  D  touch 
the  surface  only  in  one  point,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  for  other  surfaces  of  revolution.  The 
outer  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  torus  differ 
very  much  in  character,  for  the  one  is  convex 
and  the  other  concave,  like  the  throat  of  a 
pulley-wheel.  In  convex  surfaces  all  curves 
drawn  through  a  point  of  the  surface  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  plane  tangent  in  that  point, 
but  wo  can  see  in  fig.  142  that  if  we  take  the 
meridian  curve  and  the  parallel  which  pass 
through  the  point  m,  the  meridian  will  be  on 
one  side  of  the  tangent  plane  Q,  whereas  the 
parallel  will  be  on  the  other  side  of  that  plane, 
so  that  necessarily  the  plane  Q,  although  it 
contains  all  the  tangents  to  the  surface  of  the 
torus  in  m,  yet  must  cut  the  surface  of  the 
torus  as  well.  (It  seems  nonsense  to  call  a 
tangent  plane  one  that  cuts  the  surface ;  we 
must  take  a  broader  view  of  the  word  “tangent  ” 
than  the  usual  acceptation,  and  understand  as 
a  tangent  plane  the  plane  to  which  the  point 
m  belongs  when  m  is  considered  as  an  infinitely 
small  surface.)  The  section  made  by  a  tangent 
plane  inside  the  torus  is  found  by  the  same 
method  shown  for  any  plane  in  fig.  143,  but 
the  curves  meet  in  the  point  m,  and  we  can¬ 
not  find  the  tangents  to  the  curves  of  inter¬ 
section  in  that  point ;  for  the  tangents  to  the 
meridian  and  to  the  parallel  are  in  the  plane 
Q,  so  that  we  can  get  no  intersection  of  planes. 
Another  method  has  to  be  used  which  we  shall 
explain  at  some  future  time,  as  it  depends  on 
properties  of  surfaces  which  we  have  not 
yet  seen.  It  can  be  demonstrated  by  alge¬ 
braical  calculation  that  if  the  plane  P  is  so  in¬ 
clined  as  to  be  twice  tangent  to  the  torus,  it  will 
cut  the  torus  according  to  two  plane  equal 
circles  intersecting  one  another  in  the  points  of 
contact  m.  (See  fig.  142), 

To  find  the  intersection  of  a  torus  by  a  plane, 
the  easiest  way  is  to  rotate  the  plane  round  the 
axis  of  the  torus  so  that  the  plane  P  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  elevation.  In  our  figure  QA  is  the 
trace  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  torus  in  the 
point  m  of  the  section,  and  m  t  is  the  tangent 
to  the  section  itself.  We  have  also  turned 
down  the  plane  P  round  its  horizontal  trace  PA 
to  show  the  real  shape  of  the  section.  (See 
fig.  143.) 


SLOUGH  INSTITUTE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  notice  of  my  design 
for  the  Slough  Institute,  perhaps  you  will  pardon 
my  pointing  out  that  iu  addition  to  the  Mackenzie- 
street  entrance  to  the  public  hall,  there  are  two 
other  entrances  to  it  from  the  adjoining  road,  each 
having  a  r  <omy  lobby  in  connexion  opening  directly 
on  the  hall,  and  these  latter  would  be  the  entrances 
chiefly  used  for  this  section  of  the  building.  There 
is  also  special  platform  entrance. 

The  separate  reading-room  was  intended  for  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  and,  therefore,  it  was  thought 
that  no  inconvenience  could  arise  by  the  passage 
intervening  between  it  and  the  library,  and  that 
same  with  its  reading-room  would  benefit  in  greater 
privacy  and  quietness,  for  so  being  apart. 

As  regards  ihe  ventilation,  all  roofs  are  ceiled  at 
collars,  ventilating  trunks  being  placed  above  con¬ 
nected  with  vents  in  ceilings  and  air-pump  ventila¬ 
tors  on  roofs,  wall-flues  being  taken  up  from  lower 
rooms.  Fresh  air  supplied  by  Tobin’s  tubes.  I  think 
this  is  fully  explained  in  written  particulars  accom¬ 
panying  design,  if  not  perhaps  indicated  on  drawings 
as  clearly  as  might  be. 

Of  course,  the  money  at  command  precluded  any¬ 
thing  bat  the  simplest  treatment. 

Thos.  R.  Richard. 


PROPOSED  NEW  THEATRE. 

Sir,— With  regard  to  the  “  Note  ”  iu  the  Builder  of 
last  week  re  the  Proposed  New  Theatre  on  the  site 
of  the  “  Occidental”  I  am  the  architect,  and  not 
Mr.  William  Emden,  as  stated.  Will  you  kindly 
correct  this  ?  Walter  Emden. 


Aug.  15,  1885.] 
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“PREHISTORIC  AMERICA.” 

SiBj — Why  is  all  recognition  of  a  possible  early 
jommunication  so  peremptorily  shut  out  ?  You  may 
call  it  improbable,  but  it  should  not  be  utterly 
ignored.  North  America  approximates  to  Europe 
vi&  Greenland  and  Iceland  ;  and  far  more  nearly 
so  to  Asia,  vid  Behring’s  Straits. 

Many  authorities  favour  the  suggestion  that  early 
Buddhist  emissaries,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  may  easily  have  reached  the  Esquimaux  and 
wandered  south  ;  the  key  pattern  ornament  is  no 
less  Egyptian  and  far  more  Indian,  though  called 
Greek.  Our  King  Alfred  has  let  us  into  the  secret 
of  early  whaling  in  the  North  Atlantic;  why  may 
not  such  early  explorers  have  visited  Greenland  and 
wintered  there  ;  then,  not  succeeding  in  the  return 
voyage,  have  visited  Newfoundland,  thence  travelling 

fifth  ? 

There  is  no  occasion  here  to  dwell  upon  supposed 
results,  analogies,  and  plausible  coincidences ;  we 
learn  from  Oriental  sources  that  the  natural  set  of 
(currents  may  carry  unwilling  navigators  from  the 
Pacific  shores  of  Eastern  Asia  to  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru  ;  it  appears  also  that,  from  all  time,  a 
possible  communication  has  existed  from  West 
Africa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

!  If  all  similarities  of  habit,  custom,  ornament, 
(language,  utensils,  structures,  &c. ,  be  fully  accumu¬ 
lated,  the  probabilities  will  incline  in  favour  of  such 
dost  communication,  and  the  balance  of  opinion  will 
iturn  thereto,  rather  than  support  the  theory  of 
separate  originals.  A.  H. 

Aug.  7,  1885. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Oswestry. — The  Oswestry  Town  Council  are 
;about  commencing  a  new  water-storage  reser¬ 
voir  at  Pen-y-gwely,  seven  miles  from  Oswestry, 
for  which  they  obtained  Parliamentary  powers 
iduring  the  last  session.  Messrs.  Filliter  & 
Rofe,  of  the  East  Parade,  Leeds,  are  acting 
as  consulting  engineers,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Wake- 
dam,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor, 
(Oswestry,  as  local  engineer. 
i  Exeter. — The  architect  of  the  City  of  Exeter 
rLunatic  Asylum,  Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson, 
iA.R.I.B.A.,  having  reported  to  the  Town 
(Council  on  lighting  this  Asylum  by  gas  or  by 
•electricity,  the  'Council  decided  to  adopt  the 
jelectric  light,  and  invited  tenders  for  installing 
(400  20-c.p.  incandescent  lamps,  including  all 
ifixtures,  dynamos,  storage  batteries  for  half  the 
(lights,  engines,  and  all  cabling  and  fixing,  the 
engines  to  be  supplied  by  steam  from  the  asylum 
boilers  at  the  cost  of  the  Council,  but  tenders 
were  to  state  the  yearly  cost  of  keeping  the 
installation  in  working  order,  including  renewals 
of  lamps,  repairs  to  cables,  engines,  dynamos, 
land  storage  batteries.  Fourteen  electric  firms 
lisent  tenders,  and  the  Council  have  accepted 
(that  of  the  Consolidated  Electric  Company 
li  (Limited),  of  66a,  Cow  Cross-street,  for 
Hi, 9451.,  and  the  company  agree  to  keep  the 
(same  in  proper  working  order  for  seven  years 
”for  1751.  per  annum. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


9  Fulham. — A  stained-glass  window  has  re 

Icently  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Fulham,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Jackson.  The  sub 
hject  represented  illustrates  the  Conversion  of 
,St.  Paul.  There  is  a  memorial  inscription  on 
u brass  beneath  the  window,  which  reads  thus 
jfj“  To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  in  reverent  memory 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John 
UJackson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1853-1869, 
ij Bishop  of  London  1869-1885,  who  rested  from 
ihis  labours  on  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  1885. 
i (This  window  is  here  placed  by  his  neighbours 
jjand  friends  and  others  connected  with  the 
•(Parish  of  Fulham.”  This  window  (as,  indeed, 
isnearly  all  in  the  church)  is  from  the  studios  of 
jltessrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne.  The  same 
efirm  have  also  decorated  the  reredos  in  gold 

I  and  colours,  and  painted  the  five  panels  with 
figure-work.  Mr.  Blomfield  is  the  architect 
of  the  church,  and  has  supervised  the  work, 
throughout. 

Bradford. — A  large  four-light  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  unveiled  in  St.  John’s 
ijChurch,  Bradford.  It  represents,  in  the  chief 
1 1 ilights,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  in  the 
■)tracery,  Christ  blessing  children.  It  has  been 
■> erected  by  way  of  memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
(IPilling,  of  Bradford;  and  the  artists  are  the 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  who  have  also 
just  completed  a  new  window  for  one  of  the 
o  lancet  lights  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of 
Rathmell  Church,  Yorkshire. 


4,050 


6,000 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

July  30. 

By  Danibl  Smith,  Sou,  &  Oakley. 

Bristol — 3,  Upper  Old  Park-hill,  freehold  .  £285 

Henbary,  near  Bristol — A  plot  of  freehold  land, 

la.  3r.  13p .  I*5 

Thornbury — ‘‘Street  Farm,”  86a.  lr.  10p.,  freehold  3,200 
“  Shellar’s  Lane  Farm,"  68a.  lr.  10p.,  freehold...  2,000 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  and  2a.  Or.  31p . .  290 

Numerous  enclosures  of  land,  126a.  Or.  14p  ,  in 

lots  . 6,340 

Aug.  4. 

By  Dedrnham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

New  Sarapford,  Essex  —  “The  Fighting  Cocks,” 

public-house,  and  11a.  Or.  31p.  freehold  .  1,000 

8utton— 2,  3,  4,  7,  and  8,  Park-terrace,  78  years, 

ground-rent  411 . 

By  F.  Lewis  &  Co. 

Birchington,  Kent—  1  to  4,  Tower  Bungalow,  free¬ 
hold  . 

Three  plots  of  freehold  land . 

By  Belton  &  Son. 

Fulham-road— No.  118,  term  20  years,  ground-rent 

. .  420 

Chelsea— 43,  Blenheim-street,  23  years,  ground-rent 

4 1.  . . 

By  8.  &  G.  Kingston. 

Spalding,  near— “The  Manor  House,”  and  107a. 

Or.  23p .  6,000 

House,  and  49a.  lr.  19p .  l,ftan 

Aug.  6. 

By  Messrs.  Cbonk. 

Ightham,  Kent — “Oldbury  House, "and  la.  2r.  30p., 

freehold  . 

Three  freehold  cottages . 

A  plot  of  fruit  land,  la.  lr.  18p . . . 

Four  freehold  cottages  . . 

By  F.  J.  Bi.si.ry. 

Bermondsey— 20 L  8oulhwark  Park-road,  41  years, 

ground-rent  4/ . •••••• 

Nos.  4  to  14  evon,  Frant  orabe-street,  freehold 
By  Daniel  Smith,  Son,  &  Oakley. 

Golden-square— 15,  Broad-street,  freehold .  1,690 

Stoke  Newington— Ground-rents  of  £127  2s.  a  year, 

reversion  in  66  years  . 

Dartford  —  “  The  Smiths’  Arms”  public  -  house, 

freehold  .  L600 

By  J.  P.  Hoph. 

Chiswick— 1,  2,  and  3,  Hope-cottages,  copyhold . 

Acton — 1  and  2,  Berlin-villus,  freehold . 

Aug.  6. 

By  Ball,  Nobbis,  &  Hadlby. 
Brunswick-square  —  63,  Kenton-street,  21  years, 

ground-rent  151.  15s . . 

Shepherd’s-bush— 63,  Bloemfontein-road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  61.  10s .  3*0 

By  Sbdgwick,  Son,  &  Wball. 

Notting-hill— 42,  Peel-street,  freehold .  325 

No.  83,  Peel-street,  freehold .  340 

By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Islington— 26,  Highbury-grove,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  301 . . . 

Pentonville  —  31,  Great  Percy  -  street,  34  years, 

ground-rent  61 . 

By  Hards  &  Jenkinson. 

Streatham— 11, 13,  and  15,  Welltield-road,  freehold 
By  Pbocktbr  &  Fraser. 

Ilford— An  improved  rental  of  401.,  and  reversion... 
Dalston— 9  and  10,  Appleby-road,  59  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  16s . . 

Nos.  10  and  12,  Gayhurst-road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  . .  655 

Bethnal-green— 49  and  61,  Hare-street,  22  years, 

ground-rent  201 . 

Aug.  6. 


1,410 


1.2 


8,250 


Stevenage,  near¬ 
freehold  . . . 

Walkern — “  Box  Wood,"  containing  61a.  3r.  29p. 

Baldock,  near — “  Darnnll’s'Hsll,”  and  431a.  lr.  2lp.  8,500 

Enclosures  of  land,  73a.  2r.  35p._  (three  lots) .  2,050 

“  Ouickwoods  Farm,”  containing  814a.  lr.  14p., 

freehold  . .. . . .  18.M0 

Enclosures  of  land,  26a.  Or.  34p.,  in  nine  lots  . 

Manorial  residence,  and  414a.  lr.  32p.,  and  the 
advowson  and  right  of  presentation  to  the 

Rectory  of  Caldecote .  13,600 

Aug.  7. 

By  Grbbn  &  Son. 

Enfield,  Rosemary-avenue— A  plot  of  freehold  land, 

6a.  1  r.  21  p.,  seventeen  plots  of  freehold  land,  also 
Montague  House,”  and  a  freehold  ground- 


rent  of  7 1.  108.  a  year  .. 


3,040 


Gray’s  Inn-road— 64,  Acton-street,  freehold  640 

Twickenham — The  residence,  “  Meadowcroft,”  96 

years,  ground-rent  1(M.  . . 

The  residence,  “  Mabel  Lodge,”  96  years,  ground- 

rent  10£ . 

By  Baxter,  Paynb,  &  Lbppbr. 

Bromley,  Kent— 116,  High-street,  freehold  . .  1,225 

Orpington,  High-street— Two  freehold  cottages . 

St.  Mary  Cray— “The  Rising  Sun”  public-house, 

freehold  . . . 

The  freehold  residence,  “  Hawkhurst,”  . 

The  freehold  villa  adjoining .  250 

Sidcup— 3  and  4,  Birkbeck-road,  freehold .  700 

Gravesend— 18,  High-street,  freehold  .  1,950 

By  Wrathbrall  &  Grbin. 

Croydon— Seventeen  plots  of  fraehold  land .  1,910 


Proposed  Bridge  across  the  Straits  of 
Messina. — A  project  was  a  short  time  sinoe 
submitted  to  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Works  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  con¬ 
necting  the  Island  of  Sicily  with  the  main  land 
of  Italy.  The  Straits  of  Messina  at  the  point 
where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  bridge,  are 
four  thousand  metres,  or  two  miles  and  a  half 
across.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  at  this 
spot  is  one  hundred  metres. 


!gis«IIanca. 

Proposed  Thames  Embankment  at  Isle- 
worth. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Hounslow  and 
Isleworth  Local  Board  on  Tuesday  last,  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  discussed  of  constructing  an  embank¬ 
ment  on  the  side  of  the  Thames  at  Isleworth, 

It  transpired  that  the  Vicar  of  Isleworth,  the- 
Rev.  H.  W.  P.  Richards,  who  is  taking  an  active- 
interest  in  the  movement,  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  on 
the  subject,  in  which  that  river  authority  made 
the  offer  to  the  Hounslow  and  Isleworth  Local 
Board  to  supply  the  necessary  material  for  the 
construction  of  the  embankment  if  the  Local 
Board  would  undertake  to  carry  out  the  work, 
which,  it  was  stated,  would  involve  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  several  thousand  pounds.  The  vicar 
urged  the  Board  to  accept  this  exceptionally 
favourable  offer,  us  the  proposed  embankment 
would  make  Isleworth  Reach  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  on  the  river  ;  and  be  the  start¬ 
ing  point  or  terminus  of  a  riverside  way 
extending  to  London.  He  considered  the 
Local  Board,  as  the  Sanitary  Authority,  should! 
take  the  matter  up  on  these  grounds,  if  on 
no  other.  Such  an  offer  as  that  of  the 
Conservators  might  not  be  renewed.  An 
embankment  road  had  been  constructed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river,  on  Crown  property. 
Some  of  the  members  thought  that  although 
the  embankment  might  beautify  the  place,  it- 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Isleworth, 
od6  member  remarking  that  he  did  not  see  why 
the  vicar  should  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  poor 
people  in  the  parish.  The  matter  was  dropped, 
and  disappointment  is  generally  expressed  in 
Isleworth  at  the  supineness  of  the  Local  Board 
in  the  matter. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 

sixth  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Club,  in 
connexion  with  this  Society,  was  held  at  the 
Rooms,  No.  9,  Cook-street,  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  inst.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Chidson  was 
elected  chairman  for  the  evening.  There  was 
a  fair  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  James- 
Dod  (visitor)  gave  a  description  of  the  box 
sextant,  and  of  the  many  uses  that  it  may  be 
put  to  by  tho  surveyor,  particularly  in  measur¬ 
ing  accurately  the  elevations  of  buildings  to 
which  (as  often  happens  in  light  and  air  cases) 
access  is  forbidden.  He  pointed  out  the  value 
of  the  instrument  in  surveying  irregularly  - 
built  property  and  for  laying  down  base  lines 
in  crowded  thoroughfares  where  the  use  of 
chain  or  tape  is  inconvenient.  Mr.  Dod  gave 
many  illustrations  of  its  application  from  his- 
own  experience  as  assistant  for  many  years 
with  one  of  the  leading  light  and  air  ex¬ 
perts  in  London,  and  remarked  that  a  man 
could  scarcely  be  considered  a  thoroughly- 
educated  surveyor  who  could  not  fix  his  position 
on  the  earth’s  surface  with  the  aid  of  tho 
sextant.  Even  the  small  instrument  he  ordi¬ 
narily  used  would  gives  one’s  latitude  correctly 
within  two  miles.  Mr.  Dod  closed  his  remarks 
with  an  explanation  of  the  necessary  allowances 
for  parallax  and  some  practical  hints  on  the 
working  of  the  instrument.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussion  it  was  announced  that  the  next, 
meeting  (August  24th)  would  be  devoted  to  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  club  should  hold  a  winter 
session,  and  to  discuss  any  suggestions  for 
varying  the  proceedings. 

Awards  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition. 
As  soon  as  we  have  the  official  list  complete, 
we  will  publish  a  list  of  the  awards  given  for 
subjects  within  the  classes  in  which  our  readers 
are  specially  interested.  We  must  decline  to* 
publish  statements  privately  furnished  by  the 
recipients  of  medals  and  awards.  IV  e  may, 
however,  mention  that  Gold  Medals  have  been 
awarded  by  tho  Society  of  Arts  (on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  juries)  to,  amongst  others. 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  F.R.S.,  for  the  invention 
of  Bessemer  steel;  Percy  Gilchrist,  for  the 
Thomas- Gilchrist  basic  process  of  steel  making ; 
Hathorn,  Davey,  &  Co.,  for  their  domestic- 
motor  (medal  offered  under  the  Howard  trust)  ; 
Samson  Fox,  for  the  invention  of  corrugated' 
iron  flues  for  steam  boilers  (medal  offered  under 
the  Howard  trust) ;  Crossley  Brothers,  for  the 
“  Otto  ”  gas-engine  (medal  offered  under  the 
Howard  trust)  ;  Ralph  Tweddell,  for  his  system 
of  applying  hydraulic  power  to  the  working 
of  machine  tools,  and  for  riveting  and  other 
machines  which  he  has  invented  in  connexion 
with  that  Bystem  (medal  offered  under  the 
Howard  trust),— some  of  which  were  lately 
illustrated  in  the  Builder. 
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South  Africa.— The  new  Dutch  Reformed 

Church  at  Jansenville  was  formally  opened  on 
Saturday,  the  20th  of  June  last,  amidst  such  a 
■concourse  of  people  as  never  before  assembled 
in  the  little  village.  Representatives  came 
ift-om  the  neighbouring  towns,  including  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Kimberley,  and  in  all  not  less 
-than  2,000  visitors  were  present.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  opened  by  prayer  in  the  old 
church,  after  which  a  procession  was  formed 
and  marched  to  the  new  building,  where  the 
key  was  handed  to  the  authorities  by  the 
architect  in  due  form.  The  building  has  been 
■erected  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Reid,  A.R.I.B.A., 
architect,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  the  builders  being 
Messrs.  Grant  &  Downie,  of  Uitenhage.  All 
the  concrete  jambs,  arches,  and  tracery  of 
■windows,  Ac.,  and  plaster  modelling,  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  O’Connor,  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  and 
fittings  amount  to  7.000Z.  The  plan  is  cruci¬ 
form,  90  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  81  ft.  across 
transepts,  and  51  ft.  high,  from  floor  to  ridge. 
It  is  lighted  by  paraffin  standard  and  bracket 
lamps,  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Hart,  Son,  Peard, 
&  Co.,  of  London  and  Birmingham,  and  both 
lighting  and  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  building,  gave  perfect  satis¬ 
faction,  under  the  severe  test  to  which  they 
were  put,  upwards  of  1,200  persons  being 
present  at  the  service.—  Uitenhage  Times. 

Sir  G.  H.  Chubb. — Her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  Mr.  George  Hayter 
Chubb  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  gentle¬ 
man  in  question  is  oneof  the  managing  directors 
of  Chubb  and  Sons’  Lock  and  Safe  Company, 
Limited.  He  is  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Chubb, 
und  n  was  Sir  George’s  grandfather  who  first 
made  the  name  of  Chubb  famous  in  connexion 
with  locks  and  safes.  Sir  George  Chubb  is 
comparatively  speaking  a  young  man,  lacking 
still  some  few  years  of  forty,  but  since  he 
■entered  the  business,  now  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  his  efforts  have  been  unceasing  in  the 
direction  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  firm’s 
employes.  It  is  in  recognition  of  his  earnest, 
practical,  and  unremitting  efforts  to  lighten  the 
labours  and  brighten  the  lives  of  the  working- 
class,  that  her  Majesty  had  bestowed  upon  him 
the  high  honour  that  has  thus  early  in  life  fallen 
to  his  lot.  Some  few  months  ago  we  gave  a 
description  of  the  new  dwellings  and  workmen’s 
hall  which  Messrs  Chubb  have  lately  erected  in 
connexion  with  their  works  in  the  Old  Kent 
road. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  — 

The  members  of  this  Association  had  their 
annual  excursion  on  Thursday,  the  Gth  inst.  to 
Laworth  Castle.  Several  important  additions 
and  improvements  having  during  the  last  six 
years  being  made  to  the  historic  edifice,  the 
members  were  desirous  of  inspecting  the  works 
Every  facility  for  so  doing  was  kindly  granted 
by  the  noble  owner,  and  also  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  who  conducted 
the  members  over  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
and  explained  the  various  works.  Mr.  Ferguson 
also  conducted  the  party  through  the  Priory 
Church  at  Lanercost  to  see  the  works  recently 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence.  The 
members  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  Shaws 
Hotel,  Gilsland.  The  president,  Mr.  W.  H 
Dunn,  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  members  for 
the  very  kind  and  courteous  way  in  which  that 
gentleman  had,  at  some  inconvenience  to  him¬ 
self,  come  to  Naworth  to  meet  them. 

Wood-Block  riooring.— Messrs.  Geary  A 
Walker,  of  7,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester, 
have  received  instructions  to  lay  their  patent 
wood-block  flooring  at,  amongst  other  places, 
the  Parish  Church  Salwarpe,  Droitwich;  St. 
John’s  Church,  Stonefold,  Accrington;  Parish 
Church,  Wednesbury;  Highley  Manor,  Bal- 
combe  ;  chapels  at  Stockport  and  Bollington, 
and  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Waterfoot.  This  firm 
exhibit  specimens  of  their  improved  system  of 
flooring  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition. 

Technical  Education.  —  The  Saddlers’ 
Company  have  established  four  studentships 
each  of  the  annual  value  of  30Z.,  and  tenable 
for  two  years,  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College 
■of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

I  he  studentships  will  be  competed  for  at  the 
entrance  examination  to  be  held  at  the  College 
on  October  1st,  and  are  open  to  pupils  above 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  attending,  or  who 
have  attended,  any  public  elementary  school  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Club  Stand,  Epsom  Grand  Stand. — 

|  The  works  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the 
New  Stand  at  Epsom  have  now  been  commenced, 
and  the  building  is  to  be  completed  so  as  co  be 
ready  for  use  at  the  Spring  Meeting.  The 
accommodation  will  provide  entrance-hall,  lead¬ 
ing  to  lawn  and  also  to  the  dining-hall,  which  is 
to  be  40  ft.  by  45  ft.  The  balconies  and  rooms 
on  the  upper  floors  will  be  approached  by  a  wide 
staircase  which  is  continued  up  to  roof  stand- 
ings ;  this  will  be  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
means  of  a  large  lantern  light  and  by  windows 
on  the  landings.  Luncheon  and  refreshment 
rooms,  with  cloak-room  and  lavatories,  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  on 
tho  first  balcony  floor.  The  rooms  for  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  placed  on  the 
second  balcony  floor.  The  jockeys’  rooms,  Ac., 
are  to  be  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  and  will  consist  of  clerk  of  the 
course’s  rooms,  jockeys’  and  weighing  rooms, 
with  telegraph-room  for  the  receipt  of  tele¬ 
grams.  On  the  first  floor,  a  large  instrument- 
room,  35  ft.  by  45  ft.,  will  be  provided.  The 
balconies  for  trainers  and  reporters  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  line  with  the  first  balcony  of  the 
club-stand.  Roof  standings  will  be  placed 
over.  Considerable  alterations  will  be  also 
made  in  connexion  with  the  grand  stand.  A 
new  staircase  is  to  be  provided,  leading  to 
balconies,  and  a  saloon,  40  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  a 
refreshment-bar,  Ac.,  i3  to  be  placed  adjoining. 

I  he  buildings  are  to  he  constructed  of  brick, 
with  iron  columns  and  girders  supporting  the 
balconies.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect,  Moorgate 
Station-buildings,  E.C.,and  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Colls  A  Sons,  builders,  of 
London  and  Dorking,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— A  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  district  meeting  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  at  Blackburn  on  Friday 
August  28th.  -A  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
1  own-hall  at  eleven  a.m.,  when  Mr.  J  B 
McCallum,  the  Borough  and  Water  Engineer, 
will  give  a  short  paper  descriptive  of  Black¬ 
burn  and  its  public  works.  After  luncheon  the 
members  will  proceed  to  visit  the  following 
Races  and  works  of  interest Blackburn  Park, 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  Town  Hall  and 
Municipal  Offices,  the  Exchange,  Markets, 
Public  Baths,  Corporation  Storeyard  and  Work¬ 
shops,  Public  Abattoirs  and  Cattle  Market, 
Audley  Destructor  Depdt,  Water  Supply  to 
Canal,  Audley  Recreation  Ground,  Fishmoor 
and  Guide  Reservoirs,  and  the  Sewage  Outfall 
at  Witton.  If  time  permits,  visits  may  be  paid 
to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  New  Railway 
Station,  and  Darwen-street  Bridge  ;  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Gas  Works  ;  to  Messrs.  Yates’  Foundry ; 
and  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Telephonic 
Works.  At  six  p.m.  the  members  will  dine 
together  at  the  White  Bull  Hotel.  For  those 
who  can  remain  in  Blackburn  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
McCallum  will  arrange  an  excursion  to  the  new 
Bowland  Water  Works. 

A  Plumbers’  Feast. — The  employes  of  Mr. 
John  Smeaton,  sanitary  and  hot-water  engineer, 
of  Ludgate-circus  and  King’s-cross,  had  their 
annual  outing  on  Saturday  last  at  tho  Bee  Hive, 
Staines.  I  he  party  left  the  works  in  two  brakes 
at8‘30  a.m.,  and,  the  weather  being  fine,  a  most 
enjoyable  day  was  spent.  After  the  usual  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured, 

1  Success  to  the  Firm  ”  was  given  in  a  genial 
way  by  Mr.  A.  McKay,  foreman  of  plumbers, 
and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  so 
many  old  faces  still  to  the  fore  year  by  year. 
Another  toast  was  “Absent  Friends,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  manager  of  the  Brighton 
branch  establishment,  and  responded  to  on  their 
behalf  by  Mr.  Broadbridge. 

Newport  (Mon.). — New  Board  schools  in 
Duke-street  were  opened  on  Monday,  the  10th 
inst.  These  schools  are  arranged  to  accommo¬ 
date  600  children  in  three  departments,  having 
masters’  house  and  spacious  covered  play-sheds. 

The  cost  of  building  being  about  4,000Z.  The 
design  is  Gothic,  built  with  red  brick,  having 
Beer  stone  dressings.  The  latrines  are  fitted 
with  Bowes  Scott  A  Read’s  trough  closets. 
Boyle’s  ventilators  are  freely  used,  and  by 
the  above  means  the  sanitary  and  ventilation 
arrangements  are  most  satisfactory.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr*  Wm.  Price, 
builder,  of  Newport,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  Mr.  John  F. 
Williams  being  the  clerk  of  works. 


How  Buildings  are  Disfigured— As.) 

have  often  protested  against  the  disfigured 
of  buildings  by  advertisements,  we  are  glaS 
read  the  following  protest  in  the  Commeii 
World  : — “  The  recent  improvements  in  the  u 
in  widening  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  1 
brought  into  prominence  the  chief  office  oL 
Atlas  Assurance  Company,  one  of  the  e! 
architectural  ornaments  of  the  City  of  Lono: 
The  elevation  is  in  the  purest  style  of  cla:|i 
art,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
directors  have  allowed  it  to  be  marred  b 
staring,  not  to  say  vulgar,  advertisemui 
Surely  this  sort  of  thing  might  be  left  to  « 
lower  class  of  shopkeepers;  it  is  altogeti 
beneath  the  dignity  of  insurance,  to  say  notbn 
of  the  dignity  of  a  company  having  sucj 
history  as  the  Atlas.” 

Cupola  of  the  Nice  Observatory. _ i 

Ejffell  has  recently  presented  to  the  Soci 
d' Encouragement  pour  V Industrie  Natiom 
drawings  of  the  cupola  of  the  above  buildu 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  M.  CbaY 
Gamier,  the  architect  of  the  Observatory,  i. 
the  expense  of  M.  Bischoffsheim,  its  found 
This  cupola  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  ok 
in  existence,  its  internal  diameter  being  73 
6  in.  and  its  external  diameter  78  ft.  6  in.  1 
movable  portion  weighs  95  tons  and  the  fiii 
portion  65  tons.  The  patented  system  of  ■ 
Eiffell  has  been  adopted  in  its  erection,  iS 
means  of  which  there  is  comparatively  litlj 
effort  required  in  moving  the  portion  intend! 
for  that  purpose. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  18S 

We  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  add  > 
the  attractions  of  this  Exhibition  by  providk 
for  a  practical  illustration  of  the  handicrafts!; 
India,  which  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  Roy 
“  Karkhana,”  or  series  of  Palace  workshops:! 
feature  in  Eastern  palaces.  Arrangements  a-i 
now  being  made  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  su-1 
a  palace  workshop,  and  for  the  representation 
of  a  Palaco  Court-yard,  tho  entrance  to  whi.h 
will  bo  the  magnificent  Gateway  presented  It. 
H.H.  the  Maharajah  Scindia,  K.C.S.I.,  to  tit 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge.-f 
On  Saturday  evening  last,  a  number  of  tho  suit 
scribers  to  the  testimonial  of  Mr.  Mark  1 
Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  assembled  at  the  Grew 
Western  Hotel,  Praed-street,  to  present  to  thu 
gentleman  an  address  in  recognition  of  til 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  duti<| 
as  a  member  of  the  Paddington  Yestry,  togethc; 
with  a  gold  watch. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 

TIMBER. 

Greonheart,  B.G . 


Teak,  El . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . 

Ash,  Canada  . 

Birch  „  . 

Kim  . 

Fir,  Danteio  Ac . 

Owk  „  . 

Canada . . 

Pine  ,,  red  . 

„  yellow  ., 

Lath,  Dantsic  . 

8t.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga.. 


.ft.  cube 
. load 


MATERIALS. 

d. 


7  10 
15  10 


-  0 
3  10 
1  10 


3  0  0 


6  0  0 


...fathom 


hi^» . . .  lOg 

Duals,  I  inland, 2nd  and  lst  .  std.  100 
4th  and  3rd  . 


. 

8U  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 

„  2nd  „  . 

,,  white  . 

Swedish . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  ...... 

„  2nd  . 

,,  3rd,  Ac . 

,,  8pruce  1st  . 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds . 

Flooring  Hoards,  sq.  1  in.— 1 

pared,  first  . 

Second  . . 

Of  her  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . f 

Honduras,  Ac . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

St.  TJoiningo  cargo  av . 

Mexican 


-  0  - 
3  15  0 
6  0  0 
5  0  0 
3  0  0 
8  0  0 
1  10  0 


7  0  0 


6  10 

7  0 

8  10 


12  0 
7  0 
9  0 
0  10 
6  0 
4  0 


32  10 
18  10 
10  10 
12  0 


Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  „  . 

Rose.  Kio  . 

Bahia . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . . 

Porto  Rico  . . . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

I  bon  —  Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  ,,  . 

Nail-rods  ,  _..... 


0  0 
0  0 


.ton  7  0  0  17 


7  10 
6  10 
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METALS  ( continued ).  £.  b.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . ton  47  0  0  48  0  0 

Jeat  selected  .  49  0  0  49  0  0 

Iheets,  strong .  65  10  0  66  0  0 

„  India .  62  10  0  63  0  0 

lustratian,  fine  cash  .  64  10  0  66  0  0 

'hili,  liars  ,,  43  6  0  43  12  6 

illow  Met  A  i . lb.  0  0  4}  0  0  4J 

*D —Pig,  Spanish .  11  17  6  12  0  0 

Snglish,  com.  brands  .  12  10  0  0  0  0 

BITBK  — 

lilesian,  special  . ton  13  17  6  14  0  0 

Ordinary  brands  . 13  16  0  0  0  0 

) traits  .  93  0  0  90  10  0 

Australian  .  90  0  0  90  10  0 

English  ingots .  93  0  0  0  0  0 

XPLATBS— 

[0  coke  . box  14  6  0  16  6  0 

[X  ditto  .  21  0  0  25  0  0 


METALS  ( continued ).  £.  s.  d. 

IC  charcoal .  17  0  0  i 

IX  ditto  .  26  0  e  : 


OILS. 

I.inseed  . 

Coconn  ut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Copra  . 

Palm,  Lagos  ..  . 

Palm- nut  Kernel  .....  ... 
Knpeseod,  English  pale  .. 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine  . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

„  Refined  ... 
Tvbpbntinr— 

American,  in  cks . 

Tab — Stockholm . 

Archangel . 


...ton  22  17  6  23  5  0 

.  32  0  0  32  10  0 

. .  27  5  0  0  0  0 

.  26  0  0  0  0  0 

.  29  10  0  30  0  0 

.  26  10  0  000 

.  26  10  0  26  0  0 

.  24  0  0  0  0  0 

.  22  15  0  24  10  0 

.  25  0  0  45  0  0 

.  7  0  0  10  0  0 

.  8  0  0  15  0  0 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


ELTRINGHAM  (Northumberland).  —  For  new  mixed 
school  for  the  Eltringham  8chool  Board.  Mr.  Fred.  B, 
Leighton,  architect,  Fence  Houses: — 

Lishman,  Ryton-on-Tyne  . £1,147  14  0 

Weatherley.  Newcastle-on-Tyne .  1,141  3  0- 

Smithson,  Prudhoe-on-Tyne .  937  14  10 

Robson  &  Fawcett,  .  Corbridge-on- 

Tvne  (accepted)  .  760  0  0 

Hall,  Prudhoe-on-Tyne  .  626  18  4 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £800.] 


GUNNERSBURY.-  For  alterations  to  the  “John  Bull ” 
Tavern,  Gnnnersbury,  for  Mr.  Harrison  - 

Hum. an  . £1,200  0  0 

Godden  .  1,100  0  0 

Walker  .  1,«>7  0  0 

Lamblo  .  998  0  O 

B.  Cook  (accepted) .  987  0  0 

T  entering. 

Davidson  . . £113  10  O 

Helling  .  103  8  0 

Heath  .  96  0  0 

8aundors  .  73  10  0 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

C  1  B  Is 

August  18th 

August  20th 
do. 
do. 

August  26th 

August  28th 

August  29th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

August  31st 
do. 

Sept.  1st 
Sept.  2nd 
Sept.  3rd 
Sept.  6th 
Sept.  14th 
do. 

Sept.  15th 

xviii. 

ii. 

r  Abutment,’  Pair  of  Villas,  Ac . 

onght  and  Cast-Iron,  for  Bridges  . 

aning  and  Painting . 

>ply  of  Broken  Granite,  Ac . 

nstruction  of  Engine  aud  Boiler-House,  Ac., 

Iso  about  17,000  yards  of  Pipe  8ewers  . 

tion  Buildings,  Ac.,  West  Kirby  Extension 

w  Police-Station,  Wnnstead . 

wage  Works,  and  Laying-down  Pipes,  Ac. 

aholder  Tank . . 

rket  Hall,  Shop9,  and  Dwelling-houses,  Ac. 

»  Sorting  Offioo,  Walthamstow  . 

ditional  Wards,  Ac. ,  Guildford  . 

Lee-on-the-Solent  . 

Midland  Railway  Co.... 
do. 

Cor.  of  Rochester . 

Walthamstow  Lcl.  Bd. 
G.  W.  aud  L.  A  N.  W. 

Railway  Co.’s  . 

Metro.  Police  District 
Epsom  Local  Board  ... 
Oxford  Gas  A  Coke  Co. 

Hull  Corporation . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Ryl.  Surrey  Co.  Hosptl. 

A.  A.  Langley  . 

do. 

Official  . 

do. 

R.  E.  Johnston . 

Official  . 

do. 

T.  A  C.  Hawksley  . 

W.  A.  Gelder  . 

Official  . 

W.  G.  Lower . 

tings  and  Fixtures  . .  , 

largement,  Ac.,  of  Sewage- Purification  Wks 

Wndswth  A  Clnphm  U. 
Coventry  Corporation... 

T.  W.  Aldwincklo  . 

J.  C.  Melliss . 

do. 

Croydon  Town  Council 

do. 

do. 

deniug  Windmill  Bridge  . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

rveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances . 

Clevedon  Local  Board 

Not  stated  . 

2CK )l . 

August  24th 
Sept.  14th 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

BIRMINGHAM. — For  new  buildings.  Park-road,  Bir- 
jngham,  for  Mr.  G.  Toye.  Mr.  W.  C.  Howitt,  architect, 
mrdock  -  road,  Handsworth.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 

,  j.  Webb . £1,339  0  0 

.  T.  Klims .  1,245  0  0 

.  T.  Hughes  .  1,175  0  0 

.  T.  Pnrsall  (acc  epted) .  1,075  0  0 

1BROCKLEY.— For  building  six  villas,  Hazeldon-road, 
■ockley,  for  Mr.  H.  Connew.  Mr.  F.  J .  Handsombody, 
phitect : — 

Hale  ATwitchen,  Bow  Common-lano 
(  (accepted)  . £1,803  0  0 

BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  new  residence, 
yth-road,  Bromley,  Kent.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  archi- 
:t,  Great  George  -  street,  Westminster,  and  High 
lycombe 

8ilver  A  Sons . £2,820  0  0 

Holland  A  Hannen  .  2,768  0  0 

'i  Woodbridge  . 2,423  0  0 

Hunt  .  2,456  0  0 

1  Crossley  . 2,426  0  0 

j  Pavne  ' .  2,416  0  0 

I  Arnand  A  Son  . . 2,348  0  0 

\  Balding  .  2,230  0  0 

IBURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. —  For  erecting  Wesleyan 
liddle  Class  School  and  residence,  for  the  East  Anglian 
ealeyan  Middle  Class  School  Company  (Limited),  Bury 

1.  Edmunds.  Mr.  William  Fade,  architect.  Quantities 
Mr.  A.  Field 

R.  Dye,  King’s  Lynn . £2,992  16  0 

J.Robinson,  jun.,  Bury  8t.  Edmunds  2,838  0  0 

J.L.  Glassocck  A  Son,  Bishop's  Stort- 

i  ford  .  2,720  0  0 

T.  H.  Kingerlee,  Oxford  .  2,650  0  0 

R.  S.  Smith,  Ipswich  .  2,649  0  0 

J.8hiilitoe  A  Son,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  2,600  0  0 

J.  Wood  A  Co.,  Camberwell .  2,699  0  0 

.  G.  Dobson.  Colchester  .  2,685  0  0 

W.  Saint,  Cambridge .  2,496  O  O 

O  Grimwood  A  Son,  Sudbury .  2,485  0  0 

H.  Everett  A  Son,  Colchester" .  2,460  0  0 

A.  Andrews,  Bury  St.  Edmunds .  2,44-4  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

CANNING-TOWN. — For  alterations  to  new  premises 
'  Mr.  D.  Molenkamp,  jeweller,  Victoria  Dock-road,  E. 
Nr.  Moore  Smith,  architect,  Bisbopsgate-street : — 

S.  W.  Hart,  Barking-road*  . £355  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

[No  competition.] 

CHARLTON  (Kent) .  —  For  extension  of  warehouse, 
olland  -  wharf,  Charlton,  Kent,  for  Messrs.  White, 
,  ilmer,  A  Co.  (Limited) .  Mr.  Alexander  N.  Hansell, 
whitect : — 

T.  Grover  A  Son  (accepted) . . . £1,176  0  0 


CHATHAM.  —  For  new  shops  at  Chatham.  Mr.  F. 
Pinches,  architect :  — 

Allen  A  Sons . £784  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson .  779  0  0 

Skinner  .  616  0  0 


CHELSEA.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new 
Vestry-hall,  Ctoelsea.  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  F.K.I.  B.A., 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Fitz  Roy  Doll, 
P.8.1.:  — 

J.  Garlick  . £20,000  0  0 

Tompeett  A  Kingham  .  19,479  0  0 

O.  Craske .  18,883  0  0 

T.  L.  Green .  18,879  0  0 

I. atbey  Bros . 17,800  0  0 

II.  Hart .  17,734  0  0 

Stimpson  A  Co.  . .  17,700  0  0 

Downs  . 17,678  0  0 

Priestley  A  Gurney  .  17,600  0  0 

Patman'A  Futheriugham .  17,472  0  0 

Brass  A  Son .  17,436  0  0 

W.  A  H.  Castle  .  17,143  0  0 

B.  K.  Nightingale  .  17,079  0  0 

A.  A  K.  Braid .  16,850  0  0 

J.T.  Chappell .  10,846  0  0 

Martin.  Wells,  A  Co .  16,800  0  0 

Howell  A  Son  .  16,480  0  0 

G.  8teveoson  .  16,350  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson  .  16,200  0  0 

C.  Wall  (accepted) .  14,944  0  0 


CLERKENWELL.— For  Spa-fields  new  Church,  Lloyd- 
square,  Clerkenwell.  Messrs.  Lander  A  Bedells,  archi¬ 
tects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young  : — 

Dove  Bros . £8,976  0  0 

Williams  .  8,960  0  0 

L.  A  R.  Roberts  .  8,839  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  8,770  0  0 

Grover  A  Son  .  8,749  0  0 

Mattock  Bros .  8,f91  0  0 

J.  Brown  A  Sou .  8,650  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  8,390  0  0 

Allen  A  Sons .  8,200  0  0 

Thos.  Wontner  Smith  A  Son  .  7,900  0  0 


COLCHESTER. — For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse,  Ac., 
Wyre-street,  for  Mr.  H.  Branch.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  Col¬ 
chester,  architect : — 

S.  Start  . £219  7  0 

H.  Ambrose  (accepted) .  194  14  0 


DULWICH.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  house, 
Alleyne-road,  Dulwich.  Mr.  R.  E.  Tyler,  architect : — 

Philips  . £270  0  0 

Gibbs  .  HO  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted)  . 109  0  0 


HIGHGATE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos. 
108  aud  110,  Archway-road,  Highgate.  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
architect  .— 

Horwood  . £597  10  5 

Mattock  Bros .  693  0  0 

Durnford  A  Langhaui  . .  £67  0  0 

Larke  .  660  0  0 

Hirst  .  &46  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted)  .  643  0  0 

Stevens  .  439  10  0 


LLANGARRON  (Herefordshire).— For  enlarging  Tre- 
warua  Farm,  Dear  Llangarron,  Herefordshire,  for  Mr.  G. 
Parry.  Messrs.  Muggeridge  A  Powell,  architects: — 

C.  Morgan  (accepted)  . . . £334  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  a  brick  sewer  and 
subway,  and  the  formation  of  paved  footways  and  carriage¬ 
ways  in  au  intended  now  line  ol  street  between  Regent- 
circus,  Piccadilly,  and  West-street,  St.  Giles,  for  th® 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 


W.  J.  Bouverie  . 

Nesve  . 

Killingback  . . 

Moss  . 

Stubbs  . 

Nowell  A  Robson  . 

Webster  . 

Mowlem  A  Co . . 

Williams,  Son,  A  Wallingtoi 

Treherne  A  Co . 

C.  Wall . 

T.  Adams . 

Turner  A  8on  (accepted) . 


,.  £34.622 
,.  33,700 
33,000 
..  31,978 
..  31,637 
..  31,6  9 
..  31.493 
..  31,000 
..  30,400 

..  29,336 
..  28,760 
..  28,700 


0  0 
0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  destructor,  chimney 
shaft,  Ac.,  at  Wentworth-street,  Whitechapel,  for  th® 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Whitechapel  District  :— 

Bentley  . £4.792  A 

Chappell . 


Nightingale  . 

Morter . 

Dove  Bros . 

Rider  A  Son  . 

Mowlem  A  Co . 

Perry  A  Co . 

Mark  Gentry . 

Ashby  A  Horner  . 

Little  . 

Pritchurd  . 

B.  Cook  . 


4,600 
4,443 
4,354 
4,100 
4,  l  i.O 
4,088 
3,973 
3,947 
3,890 
3,847 
3,766 
3,697 
3,691 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  "  Cambrian  Stores,” 
Glasshouse-street,  Regent-street,  for  Mr.  K.  H.  Barnes 
Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect ; — 

Dixon  A  Jones . £148  0  0 

B.  Cook .  10  0 

Let- (accepted) .  U3  0  0 


LONDON.— For  buildiDg  a  new  billiard-room  and  other 
additions  and  alterations  at  13,  Upper  Wimpole-street,  on 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  estate.  Mr.  Murk  H.  Judge, 
architect : —  _ 

Contract  Contract 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

J.  Andrews  . £1,935  . . . £2,480 

H.  Toten  A  Sons .  1,850*  .  2,300 

*  Accepted. 


MAIDSTONE.— For  the  erection  of  a  Chapel  for  th® 
“Strict  Baptists,”  College- walk.  Maidstone.  Messrs.  Buck, 
Son,  A  8miih,  architects,  County  Surveyor’s  Office,  Maid¬ 
stone.  Quantities  snppbed 

T.  Elmore,  Maidstone . £1,76/  0  0 

K.  Wilkins,  Loose .  1,743  0  0 

K.  Avard,  Maidstone  . 1,723  0  0 

E.  Vaughan,  Maidstooe .  1,717  0  0 

Wallis  A  Clements,  Maidstone .  1,697  0  0 

Cox  Bros.,  Maidstone*  .  1,648  0  0 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  reductions. 

MONMOUTH.  — For  building  smithy,  Ac.,  for  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Crompton  Roberts,  Overmonnow,  Monmouth 
Messrs.  Muggeridge  A  Powell,  architects 

Simmonds  (accepted) . £*70  O  O 

PONTYPRIDD.— For  new  children’s  block  and  addi* 
tions  to  main  building  at  Pontypridd  Work  house.  Messrs. 
James  Seward  A  Thomas,  architects,  Cardiff.  Quantities 
supplied  by  architects  : — 

D.  C.  Jones,  Gloucester . £7,086  0  0 

T  Watkins  A  Jenkins,  Swansea .  6,i90  0  0 

D.  J.  Davies,  Cardiff  .  M**?  0  0 

James  A  Rees,  Pontypridd  .  6,999  0  0 

D.  Davies,  Cardiff  .  6,816  0  0 

W.  Symonds,  Cardiff  .  6,569  0  0 

W.  Seaton,  Pontypridd*  .  6,403  0  O 

H.  Brown,  Cardiff  .  4,929  0  O 

*  Accepted, 
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P0NT1  PRIDD.  — For  houses  at  Ynysybwl,  near  Ponty¬ 
pridd,  for  the  Cardiff  and  Glamorganshire  Valleys  Land 
and  Building  Investment  Company  (Limited).  Messrs. 
James  Seward  &  Thomas,  architects.  Quantities  by  archi¬ 
tects:— 

D.  C.  Jones  A  Co.,  Gloucester . £19.863  0  0 

8.  Lewis.  Cardiff .  19,39)  0  0 

H.  Parfilt,  Newport  .  In, 237  3  0 

D.  Darios,  Cardiff  .  IS, 680  0  0 

D.  J  Davies,  Cardiff  .  19,346  0  0 

K.  Tanner,  Gloucester .  15,289  0  0 

R.  Psrfltt,  Pontypridd .  14,567  0  H 

W.  Seaton,  Pontypridd  .  14/00  0  0 

Holland  A  Martin.  Pontypridd  ..  13,924  12  6 

Shepherd  A  Son,  Cardiff*  .  13.92)  0  0 

C.  Jenkins  A  Son,  Forth  .  13,2i)0  0  0 

C.  Pring  A  Co.,  Poutvpridd 

(informal) .  12,435  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


PORTSMOUTH.— For  new  public  hall,  club,  and  offices, 
•to  be  erected  in  the  Commercial-road,  Landport,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  for  the  Directors  of  the  Gladstone  Buildings  Com¬ 
pany  ( Limited) .  Mr.  G.  Rake,  architect,  Portsea.  Quan¬ 
tities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster,  John-street,  Adelphi, 
iLondon  : —  r 

8.  H.  Kingerlee  . £14, 1P2  0  0 

8te»ons  a  Sons  .  13.599  0  0 

w  R  AC.  Light  . 12,074  0  0 

Bull.  Sons,  A  Co . 1I,'h99  0  0 

G.  Burbidge .  11,895  0  0 

T,  £•  Hal,  .  1 1,938  0  0 

J.  U.  Corke .  11,729  0  0 

D.  W.  Lewis  . 11,416  0  0 


RETFORD  (Notts.). — For  enlarging  factory  for  The 
Northern  Rubber  Company,  Retford,  Notts.  Messrs. 
Sluggendge  A  Powell,  architects  :  — 

G.  Ledger  . £1,917  0  0 

J-  Fim .  1,120  0  0 

K.  A  C.  Swannack  .  l  093  0  0 

G.  Fenton  (accepted) . 1)075  0  0 


SCARBOROUGH.— For  altera'inns  to  Londesborough 
Theatre,  Scarborough.  Messrs  William  Lewis  A  Son, 
architects,  York.  Quantities  supplied  by  architects  : — 

J°W8®7  . £270  0  0 

"*rr7  .  257  6  0 

Bastiman  A  .Sous .  239  0  0 

Petch  A  Fox*  .  238  10  0 

M*nSl’n  . 225  0  0 

•  Accepted,  extra  contract  £11  13a.  3d. 


SOUTHWARK.— For  alterations  aud  additions  to  Nos- 
V9  and  81,  Borough  High-street,  for  Mr.  Aubrey  Hyman- 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  architect  :  — 

Gilbert  A  Gayford  . £272  0  0 

k  ardley  A  So'n . 319  0  0 

Hamer  .  200  0  0 

195  0  0 


Mills  A  Son  . 


8alter  (accepted).., 


178  10  0 


TOTTENHAM. — For  the  extension  of  sewage  works  for 
the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  A.  H.’  de 
Pape,  engineer.  Quantities  by  engineer: — 

Contract  No.  1 Construction  of  Straining  Chambers, 
Tanks,  Sewer  Extensions,  Penstock  Chambers,  Jc. 

A.*  B.f  C.J 

£  s.  d.  £  a.  d.  £  s.  d. 

J.  W.  A  J.  Neavo 

Leyton.trne . 18,762  0  0  ...  17,975  0  0  ...  17,500  0  0 

B.  Cooke  A  Co., 

Battersea  . 16,290  0  0  ...  14,800  0  0  ...  1  4,600  0  0 

■C.  Wall,  Chelsea. ..15,406  0  0  ...  14,806  0  0  ...  14,806  0  0 
Patman  A  Fother- 

ingham  . 16,300  0  0  ...  15,150  0  0  ...  15,000  0  0 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tot- 

. 14,053  12  3  ...  13,354  11  6  ...  13,412  3  6 

\\  .  Brass  A  Sons,§ 

47,  Old-street  ...13,964  0  0  ...  12,964  0  0  ...  12,464  0  0 
*  With  special  blue  brick  coping, 
t  With  ordinary  bull-nosed  coping. 

J  With  concrete  block  coping. 

§  Accepted  for  concrete  block  coping. 

Contract  No.  2:— Smith  and  Founders’  Work. 

J.  W.  A  J.  Neave,  Leytonstone  . £1,891  0  0 

Waller  A  Co.,  Holland-street,  South¬ 
wark  (accepted)  .  1,599  0  0 

JDavis  A  Pearson  (informal) .  . 

[Quantities  by  Engineer.] 


Sludge  Presses. 

Johnson  A  Co.,  Stratford  (accepted)  £1,750  0  0 


WESTMINSTER. — For  alterations  and  additions.  No.  2, 
Wood-street,  Westminster,  for  Messrs.  Nieholls  A  Co.  Mr. 
Thos.  Newell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  T.  Marcus 
Houghton : — 

J.  Foster. . £1,666  0  0 

Pembe-ton  .  |,650  0  0 

Lucas  A  Son  ...  . 1,440  0  0 

Stereos  A  Co .  1,300  0  0 

G.  T.  Smith  .  1,288  0  0 

W.  A  D.  McGregor  .  1,200  n  0 

J.  Crapper  .  1,181  0  0 

C.  F.  K early .  1,145  0  0 

Goodman  (accepted)  . .  1,129  0  0 


TORK.— For  erecting  fourteen  houses,  first  portion  of 
nn  estate  at  Clementhorpe,  York,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Wadding- 
ton.  Qantities  supplied  by  architects.  Messrs.  W.  Lewis 
A  Son,  architects,  8tonegate,  York : — 

Whole  Tenders  less  Ironmonger. 

Galtry . , . £1,632  0  0 

Clark  aod  Ward  .  1,379  15  0 

KilriDgton  .  1,294  0  0 

Ll»*«  .  1,292  10  0 


Rebuilding  85  and  86,  Deneick-street,  Soho  — In  the  list 
of  tender*  for  this  work,  giren  on  p.  210,  the  architects’ 
names  should  have  been  given  a*  Messrs.  “Burden  A 
Milnes,”  Dot  “  Barden  A  Miloes.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THUE8DAY8. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


■  '•  C;Tp  V.\TA-  ?■  W;  (thanks).— P.  Bros. — A.  M'G. — E.  C.  R. 

—  On*  of  them  (wo  do  not  print  letter*  lent  without  any  name  or 

~  'J~ . ■'  -  d,  or  any  means  of  imleutifyinz  the  writer.  Corre- 

save  themselves  useless  trouble  by  bearing  this  in 
L.— 8.  W.  a  Co.— J.  &  Son  (you  will  see  that  your 
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The  New  Docks  and  Quays  at  A  nticcrp. 

HE  vast  increase  in 
the  shipping  trade 
of  Antwerp  of  late 
years  had  com¬ 
pletely  outgrown 
the  accommodation 
provided  by  its  old 
quays  and  docks, 
in  spite  of  the  face 
that  they  had  been 
Repeatedly  enlarged  and  added  to.  Within 
ihe  past  twenty  years  Antwerp  has  risen  from 
:i  third  or  fourth  rate  centre  of  commerce  to 
the  very  first  and  largest  port  on  the  European 
Continent.  It  has  distanced  all  its  old  rivals, 
iind  has  not  only  left  behind  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam,  but  all  the  largest  ports  of  France 
md  Germany.  It  is  now  in  advance  of  places 
like  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Havre,  Trieste,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Copenhagen,  Constantinople,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1850  the  tonnage  entering 
Tie  port  of  Antwerp  was  only  250,000  tons. 
Ln  1865  it  had  increased  to  750,000  tons,  and 
In  1884  had  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
ft, 000, 000  tons.  Ten  years  ago  the  Belgium 
authorities  decided  upon  giving  Antwerp  the 
astly-increased  dock  and  quay  accommoda- 
,ion  its  ever-growing  commerce  required.  The 
practical  realisation  of  the  scheme  commenced 
in  1877,  and  its  completion  was  signalised  by 
he  great  fete  on  the  26th  ult.,  when  the  whole 
bf  the  new  quays  and  docks  were  inaugurated 
by  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  The  sight 
presented  to  the  English  passenger,  as  he  steams, 
in  the  Harwich  boat,  past  the  splendid  sweep 
J)f  the  new  quays,  is  one  which  it  would  be 
ilifficult  to  match  in  the  whole  world. 

!  The  old  quay  walls  on  the  river,  constructed 
fit  by  bit  on  very  irregular  lines,  were  ill 
iidapted  for  any  important  trade.  Except  on 
he  Quai  du  Rhin  there  were  no  means  of 
Ivorking  these  river  walls  by  railways,  and 
■jhey  could  not  even  be  approached  at  low 
water,  their  footings  being  laid  at  low- 
water  level :  ships  were  either  obliged  to  lie 
m  the  mud,  or  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
ilvalls.  Eventually,  the  irregular  form  of  the 
quays,  a  marked  projection  which  occurred 
nhout  the  middle  of  their  length,  and  the 
iaecessity  of  providing  projecting  jetties,  pro¬ 
duced  a  retardation  in  the  river  currents,  and 
n  consequence  deposits  of  sand  and  many 
nther  inconveniences,  whilst  the  ground  avail- 
.ble  was  insufficient  for  a  complete  and  regular 
working  of  the  traffic.  It  was,  therefore, 
'esolved  to  reconstruct  the  entire  quays  upon 
regular  curve,  concave  towards  the  river, 
this  curve  has  a  total  length  of  3,500  metres, 
nr  two  miles  and  one-fifth.  At  the  same 
ime,  the  creeks  which  divided  the  then 


existing  quays  were  to  be  replaced  by 
large  floating  basins  for  smaller  vessels.  The 
docks  proving  likewise  insufficient,  it  was 
decided  to  lengthen  one  of  them,  and  to  add 
three  new  dry  docks  to  the  three  already 
existing.  The  new  quays  have  been  executed 
by  the  State,  but  were  furnished  with  the 
necessary  appliances  at  the  cost  of  the  town ; 
the  other  works  on  the  docks  were '  executed 
by  the  town  alone.  The  portion  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  was  contracted  for  in  1877 
by  Messrs.  Couvreux  &  Hersent,  of  Paris,  and 
comprised  the  following  works. 

Firstly,  the  construction  of  a  quay- wall, 
two  and  one-fifth  miles  in  length,  resting  on  a 
sound  foundation,  laid  without  any  timber 
footings,  and  giving  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
8  metres,  or  26  ft.  3  in.  of  water  against  the 
face  at  low  tide.  In  this  wall  there  are  three 
recesses,  rectangular  in  plan,  which  are 
intended  to  accommodate  floating  landing- 
stages,  and  give  access  to  boats.  The  landing- 
stages  do  not  project  beyond  the  line  of  the 
quay,  and  are  made  of  iron,  having  a  movable 
platform  joined  to  the  wharf  by  a  movable 
bridge.  Two  of  these  landing-stages  are  66  ft. 
long  by  33  ft.  wide,  and  the  other  330  ft.  by 
66  ft. 

The  second  portion  comprises  the  building 
at  the  south  end  of  this  quay  wall  of  an  em¬ 
bankment  connecting  it  with  the  land.  This 
embankment  is  2,130  ft.  long,  and  is  properly 
protected  against  the  action  of  the  river. 

Thirdly,  a  basin  for  small  craft  had  to  be 
constructed,  having  an  area  of  about  ten  acres, 
and  divided  into  three  parts  ;  a  lock,  42  ft. 
wide,  connecting  this  basin  with  the  Scheldt, 
and  an  entrance  channel  160  ft.  in  width. 

The  works  were  divided  into  four  sections,  and 
the  whole  was  to  be  completed  within  six  years 
and  seven  months  from  the  commencement. 
They  included  the  provision  and  fixing  of  12,000 
tons  of  wrought  iron  for  the  caissons  in  the 
foundations,  landing-stages,  swing  bridges,  &c. ; 
375,000  cubic  metres,  or  490,000  cubic  yards 
of  brickwork  and  concrete  ;  33,000  cubic  yards 
of  masonry  in  Soignies  stone,  and  more  than 
3,300,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  in  filling, 
dredging,  &c.  The  cost  was  estimated  at 
more  than  38,000,000  francs,  or  1,520,000^., 
being  augmented  or  diminished,  according  to 
an  agreed  schedule,  with  any  augmentation  or 
diminution  in  the  depth  of  foundations  which 
might  become  advisable.  To  this  are  added 
upwards  of  60,000Z.  for  any  necessary  additions 
to  the  work  in  the  foundations.  The  first  section 
of  the  works  includes  in  the  first  place  the  new 
basins  for  small  craft.  These  run  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  are  three  in  number.  The 
central  basin,  from  which  branches  the  lock 
connecting  them  with  the  Scheldt,  is  874  ft.  by 
213  ft.,  and  the  two  others  are  respectively 


807  ft.  and  740  ft.  in  length,  with  a  width  of 
164  ft.  They  are  joined  to  the  central  basin 
by  openings  33  ft.  in  width,  each  crossed  by  a 
swing-bridge  carrying  a  roadwayl7ft.3in.wide 
and  two  footways  each  of  3  ft.  3  in.  The  bottom 
of  the  basins  is  6  ft.  6  in.  below  the  level  of  low 
water  at  Antwerp,  and  the  coping  of  the  walls 
21  ft.  above  the  same  level.  The  total  length 
of  these  walls  is  about  5,900  ft.,  or  l£  mile. 
They  rest  at  the  bottom  level  on  a  layer  of  con¬ 
crete  3  ft.  3  in.  in  thickness,  and  16  ft.  6  in.  in 
width,  being  enclosed  by  two  rows  of  sheet 
piling.  The  wall,  which  is  constructed  of  Boom 
bricks,  is  27  ft.  4£  in.  in  height,  including  the 
coping,  13  ft.  If  in.  in  width  at  the  base,  and 
8  ft.  2f  in.  at  the  top.  The  wall  has  a  hatter 
of  one  in  ten,  and  is  faced  with  hammer-dressed 
stone  from  the  coping  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  2 2  in. 
above  low-water.  The  quay-space  of  these 
basins  has  a  width  of  98  ft.  The  walls  are 
furnished  with  cast-iron  mooripg-posts,  with 
cast-iron  fenders,  and  wrought-iron  ladders, 
whilst  the  basins  are  kept  filled  to  a  level  of 
about  12  ft.  above  low- water.  The  lock 
between  the  central  basin  and  the  Scheldt  is 
built  partly  in  the  river  and  partly  upon  dry 
ground.  It  is  composed  of  three  distinct  and 
separate  portions.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  upper  lock,  with  a  sill  of  masonry  1  ft. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  resting  on 
a  foundation  of  concrete  8  ft.  2f  in.  in  thick¬ 
ness.  In  width  it  is  42  ft.  6  in.  between  the 
side  walls,  and  is  crossed  by  a  swing-bridge, 
28  ft.  wide,  which  is  intended  not  only  for 
horse  traffic,  but  likewise  for  the  railway  which 
serves  the  quays  on  the  Scheldt.  This  lock  was 
constructed  between  two  rows  of  sheet  piling, 
and  behind  an  earthen  cofferdam  connected  at 
each  end  with  the  original  banks  of  the  river. 
It  has  a  pair  of  gates  opening  inwards,  arranged 
for  receiving,  if  at  any  time  necessary,  a 
similar  pair  opening  outwards.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  the  lock-chamber,  246  ft.  by 
82  ft.,  whose  walls  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
basins,  only  they  are  entirely  faced  with  ashlar. 
The  invert  rests  on  a  layer  of  concrete,  a  little 
over  3  ft.  in  thickness,  with  its  surface  6 ft.  6  in. 
below  low-water,  and  is  surrounded  by  sheet¬ 
piling.  Lastly,  there  is  the  lower  lock,  which 
contains  two  pairs  of  gates,  and  has  its  invert 
level  the  same  as  that  of  the  chamber.  The 
side  walls,  which  are  42  ft.  6  in.  distant  from 
each  other,  are  crossed  by  a  swing-bridge  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  across  the  upper 
lock,  and  carry  a  roadway  with  two  lines  of 
railway. 

The  chamber  and  lower  lock  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed  almost  within  the  area  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  contractors  purposed  to  make  the  lower 
lock  form  part  of  the  coffer-dam  which  should 
shut  in  the  lock  chamber  to  be  built  behind  it, 
instead  of  building  a  coffer-dam  in  the  river. 
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so  as  to  proceed  with  both  at  the  same  time. 
With  this  object  they  constructed  the  entire 
lower  lock  in  situ,  and  in  one  piece,  upon  an 
immense  caisson,  sunk,  by  means  of  compressed 
air,  to  a  depth  of  21  ft.  below  low- water  level. 
This  caisson  was  131  ft.  by  75  ft.  6  in.,  having 
an  area  of  920  square  metres,  or  9,890  square 
feet,  whilst  its  total  height  was  42  ft.  6  in., 
linking  the  contents  11,960  cubic  metres,  or 
42(/,000  cubic  feet.  It  was  divided  longi¬ 
tudinally  inside  the  roof  into  five  working 
compartments,  which  were  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another,  each  having  its  own 
air-lock  and  tubes  for  concrete.  The  walls  of  the 
caisson  were  joined  near  the  top  and  above  the 
girders  by  cross-girders  of  iron.  The  caisson 
was  erected  upon  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  in 
a  place  protected  from  the  tide  by  an  earthen 
embankment.  After  being  completed  the  em¬ 
bankment  was  cut  through  on  the  side  nearest 
to  the  river,  and  the  tide  entering  floated  off 
the  caisson,  which  was  then  towed,  without 
fear  of  damage,  to  its  proper  position.  In 
August,  1878,  the  sinking  was  commenced, 
and  was  completed  by  November  of  the  same 
year.  The  masonry  having  been  carried  up  a 
certain  distance,  it  was  then  connected  with 
the  bank  at  each  end  by  an  earthen  embank¬ 
ment.  A  vast  base  was  consequently  formed, 
which  required  only  to  be  pumped  dry  in  order 
to  commence  the  foundations  of  the  lock- 
chamber.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  chamber 
and  locks,  all  that  remained  was  to  remove  the 
iron  barrier  across  the  end  of  the  lower  lock 
nearest  to  the  river,  by  cutting  the  rivets  and 
unbolting  the  wrought-iron  knees  which  sup¬ 
ported  it.  The  six  gates  belonging  to  the 
entire  lock  are  all  of  wrought-iron,  and  made 
without  rollers  ;  the  lowering  of  the  water  is 
effected  by  means  of  sluices  in  the  side  walls 
and  valves  in  the  gates  themselves.  Between 
the  lower  lock  and  the  line  of  the  new  quay  is 
an  entrance-channel  164  ft.  in  length,  and  as 
many  feet  in  width,  which  is  intended  to  shelter 
boats  from  the  river  current  as  they  enter  or 
leave  the  lock.  The  bottom  of  this  channel  is 
8  ft.  below  low-water,  its  walls  being  con¬ 
structed  upon  caissons  sunk  by  compressed  air 
to  depths  varying  from  34  ft.  6  in.  to  41  ft.  6  in. 
below  low-water. 

The  quay  wall  has  been  built  within  the  bed 
of  the  river  by  a  special  system  of  movable 
coffer-dams.  It  is  constructed  of  Boom  bricks, 
and  faced  with  Soignies  stone  ;  the  coping 
level  is  21  ft.  above  low- water,  and  the  total 
height  is  47  ft.,  whilst  the  width  is  a  little 
more  than  6  ft.  6  in.  at  the  top,  20  ft.  6  in.  at 
low- water  level,  and  23  ft.  at  the  base.  It  has 
a  batter  of  one  in  twenty  from  the  coping  to 
low-water  level,  and  one  in  ten  from  thence  to 
the  foundations.  The  upper  part  of  these 
foundations  is  at  a  level  of  26  ft.  3  in.  below 
low-water  throughout,  and  has  a  breadth  of 
29  ft.  6  in. ;  the  depth  varies  between  8  ft.  3  in. 
and  16  ft.  6  in.,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
river  bed,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  foundation 
is  from  34  ft.  6  in.  to  42  ft.  9  in.  below  low- 
water.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  such 
works  in  the  Scheldt  was  exceedingly  great  ; 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  speed  of 
the  current,  and  the  great  rise  of  tide,  are  all 
adverse  circumstances.  It  became  necessary 
to  build  a  continuous  quay-wall  with  its 
foundations  34  ft.  to  43  ft.  below  the  low- 
water  level  of  a  rapid  river,  rising  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  more  than  13  ft.  on  the 
average  above  this  level,  and  frequently  at 
high  tides  to  21  ft.  The  method  adopted  by 
the  contractors  was  as  follows  : — They  divided 
the  total  length  of  the  quay  into  lengths  of 
82  ft.,  which  have  been  built  end  to  end,  and 
directly  upon  firm  ground,  without  any  inter¬ 
vening  foundations.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  a  special  coffer-dam  used 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  and  with 
most  complete  success.  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  parts  : — 

1.  An  iron  caisson  for  compressed  air,  vary¬ 
ing  in  height  according  to  the  depth  at  which 
tho  foundations  were  to  be  laid,  and  intended  for 
removing  the  soil  and  laying  the  base  of  the 
wall. 

2.  A  movable  iron  cofferdam,  40  ft.  high, 
having  the  same  shape  as  the  caisson  which 
supported  it,  and  with  which  it  was  connected 


by  bolts.  Within  this  cofferdam  the  part  of  the 
quay  wall  was  built  26  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  which 
is  comprised  between  the  top  of  the  founda¬ 
tions,  properly  so  called,  and  the  level  of  low 
water. 

3.  A  floating  framework,  designed  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  coffer-dam,  and  for  the 
placing  and  sinking  of  the  caisson.  The  caisson 
served  for  the  removal  of  the  earth,  and  was  then 
filled  with  concrete,  and  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  foundations.  The  masonry  having 
been  built  on  the  top  of  this  up  to  low -water 
level,  under  the  shelter  of  the  movable  coffer¬ 
dam,  it  became  possible  to  remove  the  coffer¬ 
dam  by  unbolting  it  from  the  caisson  and 
raising  it  by  chains  fixed  to  the  floating 
framework.  It  was  then  taken  away  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  for  another  length  of  wall, 
while  the  length  so  far  constructed  by  its 
means  was  finished  in  the  dry. 

The  caissons  were  built  in  yards  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  were  launched  at  high  water, 
when  they  were  towed  to  their  destination 
underneath  the  movable  coffer-dam,  being 
bolted  to  the  latter,  with  a  layer  of  india- 
rubber  placed  between  the  two.  The  weight 
of  a  caisson,  82  ft.  by  29  ft.  6  in.,  varied  from 
65  tons  to  100  tons,  according  as  the  height 
is  8  ft.  3  in.  or  16  ft.  6  in.  The  movable 
coffer-dam  was  composed  of  a  large  wrought- 
iron  rectangular  box,  82  ft.  by  29  ft.  6  in., 
and  40  ft.  in  height.  To  prevent  any  de¬ 
formation  of  the  walls  of  the  coffer-dam 
under  the  pressure  of  the  water  whilst  the 
building  of  the  masonry  was  going  on  inside, 
they  were  connected  with  each  other  by  strong 
movable  stajrs,  which  were  removed  as  the  work 
proceeded,  being  replaced  by  shorter  stays 
bearing  against  the  face  of  the  wall  already 
constructed.  The  coffer-dam,  complete,  with 
all  its  apparatus,  weighed  about  200  tons. 

The  floating  framework  was  composed  of  two 
iron  barges,  85  ft.  by  16  ft.,  upon  which  were 
built  frames  of  iron  braced  diagonally,  and 
connected  at  a  height  of  43  ft.  above  water 
level  by  cross-girders,  being  also  connected  by 
a  similar  framework  at  the  two  ends.  The 
cofferdam  was  suspended  by  twelve  chains  in  the 
space  between  the  two  barges,  and  could  on  this 
account  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  by  means 
of  hoisting  gear,  consisting  of  six  winches  in 
each  barge,  all  twelve  being  worked  by  one 
steam  engine.  The  power  was  transmitted  from 
one  barge  to  the  other  by  means  of  two  pitch - 
chains.  Uniformity  of  lifting  with  the  twelve 
lifting  chains  was  secured  by  indiarubber 
springs,  and  each  tackle  had  a  lifting  power  of 
about  20  tons.  In  the  hold  of  the  barges  were 
the  steam  engines  for  working  the  cofferdam 
and  the  air-compressors,  with  the  pressure  and 
exhausting  pumps.  On  deck  were  mortar- mix¬ 
ing  machines,  and  others  for  handling  the 
materials.  Four  Jablochkoff  electric  lamps 
were  placed  on  each  framework  for  working  by 
night.  The  method  of  working  with  this  appa¬ 
ratus  was  as  follows  : — 

The  site  for  the  caisson  was  first  dredged 
to  the  proper  level,  and  the  caisson  then 
brought  up  to  the  floating  framework  with  its 
roof  loaded  to  the  top  of  the  girders  with 
concrete,  which  ultimately  formed  part  of  the 
foundation.  The  coffer-dam  was  lifted  until  its 
bottom  edge  was  about  3  ft.  3in.  above  water- 
level,  when  the  caisson  was  brought  in  under  it 
and  the  coffer-dam  lowered  upon  it,  and  the 
two  bolted  together.  The  masonry  was  then 
commenced  on  the  top  of  the  caisson,  so  as  to 
load  it  with  the  necessary  weight,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  air-tube  and  the  four 
concrete  tubes  were  attached  to  it.  The 
bottom  of  the  Scheldt  is  generally  composed 
of  sand,  more  or  less  argillaceous,  and  of  loam 
earth.  Under  these  circumstances  the  work 
of  removing  the  earth  excavated  has  been 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  use  of  ejectors, 
as  employed  for  the  first  time  by  the  same 
contractors  at  Selzaete  Bridge  on  the  Ter- 
neuzen  Canal.  Each  ejector  can  easily  dis¬ 
charge  2  6  cubic  yards  of  earth  per  hour. 

The  sheds  cover  an  area  of  about  25  acres. 
The  total  width  of  the  new  quays  is  328  ft.  To 
obtain  this  width  it  has  been  necessary  to  pull 
down  more  than  600  houses,  the  purchase  of 
which  has  cost  upwards  of  25,000,000  francs, 
or  1,000,000/.  sterling.  The  total  cost  of  the 


quays,  including  machinery,  earthworks! 
dredging,  paving,  works  above  ground,  anci 
property  purchased,  is  no  less  than  80,000,000 
francs  ;  that  is,  3,200,000/.  sterling. 

The  operations  at  the  new  quays  are  carried  or 
by  hydraulic  machinery.  For  this  purpose  steam 
pumping- engines  of  400-h.p.  have  been  placee 
in  a  building  near  the  southern  basin  for  small 
craft.  From  this  building  a  line  of  pipes  ii 
laid,  passing  round  the  small  craft  basin,  anci 
along  the  first  section  of  the  quays.  This  firsi 
section  is  worked  by  twenty-two  portable 
hydraulic  cranes.  The  construction  of  the' 
three  new  dry  docks  situated  at  the  north  end 
of  the  quay  has  required  28,700  c.  m.,  o 
37,540  cubic  yards,  of  brickwork,  and  nearbr 
5,000  c.  m.,  or  6,540  cubic  yards,  of  hewn 
stone,  while  more  than  100,000  c.  m.,  o 
130,800  cubic  yards,  have  been  excavated 
The  large  dry  dock  previously  existing  i 
emptied  by  means  of  pumps,  capable  of  draw 
ing  200,000  litres,  or  44,000  gallons  pe: 
minute.  It  was  desired  to  make  the  samt 
pumping-engine  serve  for  the  new  dry  docks! 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  so  doing,  fron: 
the  fact  that  the  conduit  leading  the  watef 
from  the  new  docks  to  the  engine  was  oblige^ 
to  pass  below  the  existing  docks.  For  thil 
purpose  a  tunnel,  about  300  ft.  in  length,  wa. 
driven,  and  lined  with  cast-iron  tubing.  1 
well  was  first  sunk  by  means  of  compressee 
air,  and  the  driving  of  the  tunnel  was  carried 
on  by  the  same  means,  the  successive  lengtht 
of  cast-iron  tubing  being  bolted  on  to  on) 
another,  and  the  water  kept  back  by  the  presi 
sure  of  the  air.  This  operation  succeeded 
perfectly,  and  the  extremity  of  this  tunnel  hai 
been  united  with  the  head  of  each  of  the  dr! 
docks. 

The  northern  docks  are  also  -worked  b; 
hydraulic  machinery.  A  special  building  con 
tains  a  150-h.p.  steam-pumping  engine  am 
boilers,  and  two  accumulators  weighing  to: 
gether  240  tons.  This  engine  supplies  wate 
pressure  to  the  movable  and  other  crane 
round  the  docks,  the  bridge  and  gate  ma 
chinery,  and  capstans  for  hauling  ships,  &c! 
as  well  as  to  the  hydraulic  engines  which  driv: 
the  dynamo-electric  machines  for  lighting  tb! 
entrance  of  the  old  docks.  Among  the  machine 
worked  by  this  water-pressure  may  be  men 
tioned  a  40-ton  crane  altered  to  the  hydrauli 
system,  and  sheer  -  legs  capable  of  liftini 
120  tons.  These  are  on  the  eastern  wall  of  tbi 
Kattendyke  basin,  the  lock  of  which  is  crosse; 
by  a  draw-bridge,  having  a  length  of  158  ft 
carrying  a  roadway  90  ft.  wide,  and  weighini 
375,000  kilograms,  or  370  tons.  In  order  t 
open  this  bridge  it  is  raised  about  3  ft.  3  in.  b 
means  of  two  hy  d  raulic  rams  2  ft.  7  i  n.  in  diameter 
and  is  then  drawn  back  by  chains  which  an 
worked  by  rams  2  ft.  in  diameter.  It  can  b 
completely  opened  in  three  minutes  twent; 
seconds,  and  closed  in  two  minutes  tel 
seconds. 


CLOCKS  IN  RELATION  TO 
ARCHITECTURE.— I. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  CLOCKMAKER. 

fgrpgp:  LTHOUGH  turret  clocks  cannot  b 
I  said  to  belong  to  architecture,  ye; 
jSSSnYi  their  association  therewith  is  s 
f-yffigfsS  intimate,  that  some  jottings  on  thi 
subject  from  a  practical  standpoint  may  no 
be  out  of  place  in  a  journal  devoted  t 
architectural  interests. 

No  tower,  whether  of  church,  town  hall,  o 
other  public  building,  can  be  considered  com 
plete  without  a  suitable  clock,  for  passers-b; 
almost  instinctively  look  up  to  see  the  time 
and  are  naturally  disappointed  if  there  is  n 
clock  to  show  it.  Indeed,  the  raison  d’etre  o 
a  church  tower  is  to  contain  the  bells,  and  th 
clock  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  primary  purpose  of  the  existence  of  > 
tower  we  find  in  many  modern  buildings  en 
tirely  ignored  ;  no  provision,  or  at  best  a  mos 
inadequate  one,  being  made  for  a  clock  of  du 
proportions,  suited  to  the  size  and  importanc 
of  the  structure. 

Take  a  few  instances  at  random.  The  im 
portant  parish  church  of  Kensington  hai 
: indeed,  a  clock,  but  it  is  invisible,  and  time  i 
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The  drawing  represents  a  “silent”  turret  clock  of  the  most  simple  construction,  haying 
the  following 

Train  of  Wheels : — 


Third  Wheel, 
turns  once 
in  7$  minutes, 
and  has 
teeth 


Main  Wheel,  Centre  Wheel, 

turnB  once  turns  once 

in  4  hours,  an  hour, 

and  has  carries  the 

teeth  minute  hand, 

and  has 

teeth  | 

64  gears  into . Pinion  of  8  leaves. 

80  gears  into . Pinion  of  20  leaves. 


Escape  Wheel, 
which  drives  the  pendulum, 
turns  once  a  minute, 
and  has  teeth 
30 

i . 


60  gears  into  .  Pinion  of  8  leaves. 


A  Silent  Turret  Clock. 


jiven  by  sound  only,  the  architect  having 
[lotted  no  space  for  dials.  In  a  busy  thorough- 
ire  like  this,  a  clock  with  face  and  hands 
ould  be  of  the  greatest  public  convenience, 
specially  as  it  is  by  one  of  the  first  makers,  an 
icact  time-keeper,  and  cost  1,000Z.  The  better 
alf  of  the  usefulness  of  the  clock  lies  barren 
ad  idle,  and  its  value  is  to  a  large  extent 
icrificed. 

At  St.  John’s,  Hammersmith,  there  has 
scently  been  erected  a  new  tower  of  fair  pro- 
ortions,  and  a  bell-chamber  and  an  opening 
)r  a  clock  are  provided,  but  the  circular  space 
s  far  too  small.  The  elevation  being  60  ft. 
She  minimum  size  of  dial  should  be  6  ft.  in 
ttiameter.  The  space  actually  allotted  does  not 
Ixceed  3  ft.,  which  will  make  the  clock  out  of 
Iroportion  with  the  building,  and  too  small  to 
be  of  much  service. 

Lower  down  on  the  same  road,  the  con- 
picuous  church  on  Turnham-green  presents 
ae  ludicrous  spectacle  of  a  dial  stuck  half-way 
own,  and  in  front  of  an  unglazed  window- 
pace  at  the  base  of  the  spire, — as  if  to  form  a 
)rt  of  shutter, — the  bell-chamber  being  below, 
he  cart  before  the  horse.  In  this  case,  the 
irchitect  had  never  contemplated  the  necessity 
tar  a  clock,  and  the  present  awkward,  ineffective 
arrangement, — the  dials  being  far  too  small  for 
peir  elevation, — is  evidently  a  make-shift  and 
la  afterthought. 

Wren’s  treatment  of  church  towers  was 
|ery  different  to  that  adopted  in  the  cases 
;uoted,  for  we  find  that  in  his  plans  ade- 
;uate  provision  is  made  for  the  clock,  which 
i  part  of  the  design,  blending  with  it,  and 
arming  with  the  building  one  harmonious 
I'hole.  Surely  it  does  not  require  the  genius 
Vf  Wren  to  do  this  in  modern  structures, 
jlxamples  may  be  seen  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
south -west  tower),  Bow  Church,  Cheapside 
»  wo  dials,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  at  an  elevation  of 
gO  ft.,  one  of  the  most  effective  clocks  in 
London)  ;  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street  ;  and  many 
rithers. 

In  these  cases  the  clock  and  bell-chamber,  so 
>  ir  from  detracting  from  the  symmetry  of  the 
llrchitecture — an  excuse  sometimes  made  whea 
cue  former  have  been  neglected  or  forgotten, — 
lather  improve  it,  as  will  be  evident  on  the 


most  cursory  inspection  of  the  churches  last 
mentioned. 

Turret  clocks,  like  other  things,  have  not 
escaped  the  influence  of  the  modern  spirit, 
which  demands  a  perfection  hitherto  unex¬ 
pected.  Formerly  allowance  was  made  for 
the  difficult  conditions  under  which  the 
clock  worked.  The  disturbance  of  the  hands 
by  wind  or  snow.*  the  exposure  of  the  move¬ 
ment  (popularly  known  as  “  the  works  ”)  to 
damp,  dust,  and  grit,  the  effect  of  the  weather 
on  the  oil  and  the  metals,  the  action  on  the 
pendulum  of  extremes  of  temperature  and 
other  adverse  influences  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  clock  was  excused  if  its 
time-keeping  wrere  irregular,  as  was  generally 
the  case.  The  variation  of  a  few  minutes  was, 
from  the  absence  of  true  time  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  perhaps,  never  detected,  or  else  condoned 
as  the  best  to  be  expected,  and  of  no  practical 
consequence,  as  the  mistake  would  be  rectified 
at  the  next  periodical  winding.  Indeed, 
allusion  is  made  by  old  writers  to  the  custom 
of  allowing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the 
“difference  of  clocks.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  railways  and  the 
electric  telegraph  have  indirectly  done  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  time-keeping ;  for 
the  service  of  trains  is  regulated  by  Greenwich 
time,  received  daily  by  telegraph  at  the  ter¬ 
minus,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  various 
stations. 

Exact  time  being  now  required,  turret- 
clocks  as  the  public  standards  are  expected,  no 
matter  how  exposed  their  situation  or  how 
large  their  dials,  to  keep  an  accurate  rate,  and 
not  vary  as  many  seconds  per  week  as  their 
predecessors  varied  minutes.  This  necessary 
condition  ought  to  be  stipulated  for  in  all 
orders  for  new  clocks,  and  makers  of  repute 
are  prepared  to  comply  with  such  a  require¬ 
ment. 

Turret-clocks  are  not  simply  house  clocks  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  differing  from  them  merely 
in  size  and  weight,  but  the  extra  strength  of 
the  mechanism  involves  greater  weight  of 
material  and  increased  weight  implies  increase 
of  friction.  It  is  of  the  first  necessity  to  pro¬ 
vide  ample  space  for  the  fall  of  the  weights 
and  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  in  order  to 
make  the  clock  thoroughly  efficient  and  a  good 
timekeeper. 

The  movement  which  has  to  be  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  dials  must  be  more 
powerful  than  one  in  close  proximity,  and  fore¬ 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  architect  will  save 
expense  both  in  the  original  cost  of  the  clock 
and  its  subsequent  repair.  Unless  sufficient 
space  be  provided,  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
have  a  first-class  clock  that  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  its  owners  and  be  a  credit  to  its 
makers. 

The  popular  idea  is  that  a  clock  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  any  but  those  engaged  in  its  manu¬ 
facture,  whereas,  in  reality,  its  design  is 
extremely  simple,  consisting  of  four  wheels 
and  three  pinions,  i.e.,  very  small  wheels,  the 
teeth  of  which  are  called  “  leaves.” 

The  action  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  drawing  and  diagram  of  the  “train  of 
wheels  ”  given  above. 

Each  wheel,  excepting  the  main-wheel,  has 
a  pinion  (small  wheel)  on  its  arbor  or  axle. 
To  the  main  wheel  is  attached  a  drum,  which 

*  This  is  not  a  fanciful  supposition.  The  snowstorm 
which  occurred  early  on  Sunday  morning,  22nd  of  March 
of  the  present  year,  stopped  the  great  clock  at  West¬ 
minster  and  more  than  half  the  public  clocks  in  Lnnd'-n, 
the  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  hands  overpowering  the 
clock.  Even  in  cases  where  the  clock  was  not  stopped,  ] 
:  the  hands  would  be  retarded  in  their  progress  and  thereby  1 
cause  a  loss  of  time. 


carries  a  weight  to  supply  the  motive  power, 
The  pendulum,  we  will  suppose,  oscillates  once 
a  second,  it  will,  therefore,  take  a  double 
oscillation  for  each  tooth  to  pass  the  pallet, 
consequently  the  escape-wheel,  with  thirty 
teeth,  will  revolve  once  a  minute. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  rule  for  the  numbers 
for  the  teeth,  which  can  be  varied  so  long  as 
the  due  proportions  are  retained.  As  the 
escape- wheel  turns  sixty  times  to  one  turn  of 
the  centre  wheel,  the  method  for  determining 
the  numbers  will  be  as  follows  : — Multiply  the 
teeth  of  the  intervening  wheels  (viz.,  the  centre 
and  third)  and  divide  the  product  by  that  of 
the  leaves  of  the  pinions  similarly  multiplied, 
and  the  result,  if  the  train  is  true,  must  always 
be  sixty.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  in 
the  present  instance  : — 

Centre  Wheel  Third  Wheel 

61  x  60  =  3,810  divided  by  61=6’. 

Third  Wheel  Pinion  Escape  Wheel  Pinion 
8  x  8  =  W. 

In  like  manner,  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
arbor  or  axle  which  carries  the  minute-hand 
has  to  be  reduced  for  the  hour-hand,  which 
is  set  on  a  pipe  through  which  the  centre 
arbor  passes.  This  is  done  by  two  pinions  and 
two  wheels,  the  pinions  in  this  case  driving 
the  wheels,  and  not  vice  versd  as  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  leaves  of  the  pinions  when  multi¬ 
plied  must  be  one-twelfth  of  the  product  of 
the  teeth  of  the  wheels,  because  the  minute- 
hand  turns  twelve  times  to  one  turn  of  the 
hour-hand. 

The  best  clocks  are  usually  made  with 
wheels  of  gun  metal  or  hardened  brass,  the 
teeth  being  divided,  cut,  and  polished  by  steam 
machinery,  and  finished  without  the  aid  of  the 
file,  emery  paper,  or  other  polishing  materials,  so 
that  the  most  minute  difference  is  prevented 
and  accuracy  insured  to  the  one- thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.  The  pinions  should  be  of 
hardened  steel,  cut  from  the  solid,  and  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wheels. 

In  cheap  clocks,  constructed  chiefly  for 
public  companies  who  give  their  contracts  to 
the  lowest  tender  irrespective  of  quality,  iron 
is  frequently  used  instead  of  steel,  both  for  the 
pinions  and  arbors  (axles),  and  cast-iron  takes 
the  place  of  gun  metal  or  brass  in  the  wheels 
and  bushes.  These  clocks  are  generally  the 
production  of  firms  who  combine  engineering 
with  clock-making,  and  are  naturally  anxious 
to  make  one  plant  serve  two  purposes,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  pieces 
of  mechanism  under  manufacture. 

The  result  is  that  clocks  thus  made  are 
faulty  time-keepers,  and  that,  owing  to  friction, 
rust,  and  brittleness, — for  iron  wheels,  however 
well  made,  are  very  liable  to  chip  or  break,  or 
to  oxidise  and  decay, — such  clocks  have,  m  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  become 
worn  out  and  useless. 

This  opinion  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  cast- 
iron  has  been,  I  am  aware,  controverted, 
although  no  amount  of  argument  can  alter  the 
facts,  which  are  as  stated. 

It  has,  however,  been  said  that  “  as  soon  as 
you  cut  off  the  friction  of  the  train  from  affect¬ 
ing  the  escapement,  it  is  obvious  that  cast-iron 
wheels  are  just  as  good  as  brass  or  gun-metal.” 
But  it  is  not  so.  You  never  can  prevent  the 
friction  of  the  train  from  affecting  the  escape¬ 
ment, — ie.,  that  part  of  the  clock  which 
regulates  the  discharge  of  the  power  im¬ 
parted  by  the  main  wheel.  [This  will  be 
more  fully  explained  in  the  succeeding 
article.]  The  celebrated  Ferdiuand  Berthoud 
has  proved  in  the  case  of  watches,  that  “no 
|  escapement  can  have  any  influence  over  the 
|  main-spring,  and  consequently  that  it  cannot 
|  correct  the  inequalities  of  the  motive  power 
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from  being  transmitted  to  the  balance,  whose 
velocity  is  retarded  or  accelerated  in  conformity 
•with  the  irregularities  of  the  main-spring.” 
And  the  same  is  true  as  regards  clocks,  any 
variation  in  the  uniformity  of  the  motion  of 
the  train,  communicates  itself  to  the  escape¬ 
ment  and  thence  to  the  pendulum. 

Moreover,  the  action  of  the  escapement  is 
(as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  paper)  to  regulate 
the  time,  and  not  to  correct  defects  in  the 
mechanism,  and  to  require  from  the  former 
results  it  was  not  designed  to  give,  can  only 
end  in  disappointment. 

A  further  argument  is  that  cast-iron  wheels, 
with  smaller  teeth  than  any  used  in  turret- 
clocks,  are  successfully  employed  in  spinning 
machinery ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  cases  are 
altogether  different,  for  the  motive  power  in 
the  latter  instance  is  steam,  the  great  force  of 
which  will  drive  the  machinery  even  when  the 
wheels  are  somewhat  defective ;  besides,  the 
evenness  of  the  rate  of  motion  is  unimportant, 
provided  the  machine  does  the  work  assigned 
to  it. 

But  in  clock-work,  none  of  these  sonditions 
obtain  ;  the  motive  power,  derived  from  the 
descent  of  a  weight,  is,  compared  with  steam, 
very  weak  and  consequently  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  to  resist  the  inertia  of  defective 
wheels,  whilst  an  even  rate  of  motion  is  of 
the  highest  importance  and  its  absence  would 
render  the  whole  machine  useless. 

The  most  inexperienced  person  will  see  that 
wheels  cut  from  the  solid  metal,  hard  and  close 
in  texture  as  gun  metal  or  brass,  must  be  more 
efficient  and  reliable  than  cast-iron,  the  rough¬ 
ness  and  other  defects  of  which  are  well  known. 

So  far  from  brass  corroding,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  in  town  atmospheres,  old  clocks  may  be 
seen  with  brass  wheels  that  have  been  in  action 
for  more  than  100  years  and  are  still  perfectly 
sound  and  good. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  clock  depends  no  less  upon  the  materials 
and  workmanship  than  upon  the  plan  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  for  if  the  metals  used  are  liable  to 
wear  away  by  friction,  or  corrode  by  damp, 
the  most  perfect  design  in  theory  will  fail  in 
practice. 

The  same  is  tiue  as  regards  workmanship  ; 
unless  the  various  parts  are  made  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  all  roughness  removed  from 
the  edges  of  the  teeth,  and  the  surface  of  the 
acting  parts  made  smooth  and  clean,  friction  is 
inevitable,  and  the  clock  soon  cuts  itself  topieces. 

Too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  given 
to  details  of  manufacture,  as  an  apparently 
slight  defect  in  execution  will  be  sufficient  to 
spoil  the  uniformity  of  the  rate  of  time,  and 
thus  detract  from  the  efficiency  and  value  of 
the  clock. 

The  introduction  of  steam  machinery  has 
added  to  the  accuracy  of  clock-work,  and  at 
the  same  time  considerably  diminished  its  cost. 
A  turret  clock  can  now  be  produced  for  the 
sum  of  1502.,  which  will  excel  in  superior  con¬ 
struction  and  accurate  time-keeping  one  that 
half  a  century  ago  would  have  cost  800 2.,  and  the 
practical  result  is  seen  in  the  largely-increased 
number  of  public  timepieces. 

As  the  purchaser  of  a  clock  is  not  usually  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  its  merits,  he  must  rely 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  maker,  who,  if  he 
is  an  actual  and  bond  fide  manufacturer  (their 
number  is  very  limited),  and  not  a  mere  clock- 
seller,  will  be  able  to  refer  to  public  clocks 
erected  by  him  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
so  that  independent  inquiry  can  be  made  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  his  instruments. 

The  winding  of  the  clock  seems  a  simple 
affair,  and  yet  special  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  not  to  derange  the  working  of  the 
machine. 

If  the  drum  which  carries  the  weight  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  wheel,  the  winding 
would  reverse  the  action,  put  back  the  hands, 
and  utterly  disorder  the  instrument.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  the  drum  has  a  ratchet  or  saw-toothed 
edge,  into  which  fits  a  stop  falling  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  great  wheel,  and  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  spring  :  so  that,  turning  in  one 
direction  the  drum  will  drive  the  wheel  ;  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  other  it  is  free,  the  stop  slipping 
over  the  teeth  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
as  the  pall  in  a  windlass  or  capstan.  By  this 


means  the  revolution  of  the  great  wheel  during 
winding  is  left  undisturbed. 

A  second  point  to  provide  for  is  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  motion.  As  the  act  of  winding 
takes  the  motive  power  off  the  great  wheel,  it 
is  obvious  the  clock  would  stop,  and  the  action 
of  the  pallets  (for  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
would  go  on  for  some  time  after  the  stoppage 
of  the  train)  upon  the  finely-cut  teeth  of 
the  motionless  escape  wheel,  would  probably 
injure  them, — unless  some  means  were  found 
to  continue  the  action  until  the  motive 
power  is  restored.  This  substitute,  technically 
known  as  the  “maintaining  power,”  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  large  clocks,  the 
winding  of  which  takes  some  minutes. 

The  mechanism  employed  by  the  best  makers 
is  of  a  simple  character,  yet  thoroughly  effec¬ 
tive  and  reliable.  Its  action  is  as  follows  : — 
To  gain  access  to  the  winding  square  on 
which  the  key  fits,  the  attendant  must  first 
raise  a  lever,  one  end  of  which,  being  wedge- 
shaped,  gears,  on  being  thus  raised,  into  the 
teeth  of  the  great  wheel,  and  the  other,  being 
sufficiently  weighted,  supplies  the  motion.  The 
winding  completed,  the  lever  gradually  drops, 
with  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  into  its  old 
position. 

The  important  question  of  “  escapements,” 
the  different  kinds  now  in  use,  and  their 
respective  merits,  will  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  next  article. 


NOTES. 

HE  memorandum  which  forms  the 
instruction  for  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Depression  of 
Trade  covers  a  field  so  immense 
that  the  labours  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  shrink  almost 
to  nothing  in  comparison.  At  the  same  time, 
while  concentration  or  orderly  grouping  of  the 
subjects  of  inquiry  is  loudly  called  for,  there 
are  many  matters  of  extreme  interest  to  the 
working  people,  of  every  class,  for  investigat¬ 
ing  which  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  provi¬ 
sion.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  effect  on  the 
building  trade  of  the  importation  of  ready¬ 
made  doors,  sashes,  hand  -  rails,  and  other 
wrought  woodwork  required  for  houses.  That 
this  importation  has  disorganised  and  thrown 
out  of  work  a  large  number  of  persons  formerly 
in  constant  employ,  there  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  What  are  the  countervailing  advantages 
to  the  trade,  to  the  house  occupier,  and  to  the 
country,  it  is  important  to  ascertain.  Incases 
of  this  kind  true  statesmanship  requires  to 
know  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  to  the 
country.  It  is  just  this  which  the  advocates 
of  foreign  labour  have  failed  to  show.  This 
is  only  one  case  out  of  many  ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  real  gist  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  in  order  to  be  of  use,  is  thus 
indicated.  A  certain  gain  may  be  effected 
by  having  recourse  to  foreign  instead  of  to 
home  labour.  But  the  true  point  to  ascertain 
is  what,  in  each  individual  instance,  is  the  net 
balance  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  country,  taking 
all  things  into  account. 


THE  model  of  the  design  for  the  proposed 
New  War  and  Admiralty  Offices  is  on 
view  at  No.  18,  Spring-gardens.  In  addition 
to  the  shifting  of  the  tower,  so  as  not  to  over¬ 
power  the  Horse  Guards  so  much,  the  principal 
visible  alteration  is  that  the  columns  of  the 
order  on  the  Park  front  are  pushed  back  on 
the  wall  so  as  to  be  quarter  engaged,  and, 
therefore,  they  and  their  stylobates  project  less, 
and  do  somewhat  less  useless  work,  and  ob¬ 
struct  less  light,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
done.  The  order  is  still  out  of  proportion  to  its 
base  and  attic  ;  the  balustrades  still  display 
three  different  scales  in  different  portions  of  the 
elevation  ;  the  building  is  still  all  over  pots 
and  pepper-castors.  In  short,  the  design,  in 
model  as  in  drawing,  appears  as  what  it  is, — a 
piece  of  mere  commonplace  from  base  to 
cornice,  without  a  spark  of  genius  in 
it.  That  is  what  the  judgment  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  professors  of  architectural  taste 
has  done  for  us.  The  narrowness  and  vertical 
depth  of  the  central  court,  which,  as  a  sanitary 


matter,  has  been  commented  upon  both  in  ourt 
columns  and  elsewhere,  is  forcibly  brought  outi 
in  the  model.  We  presume  the  work  will  bel 
carried  out  in  this  form,  as  we  are  told  it  has; 
received  the  final  sanction  of  the  authorities  ;■ 
but  it  will  interest  none  who  have  any  percept 
tion  of  the  higher  possibilities  of  architecture/ 
and  will  remain,  if  carried  out,  a  monument  of 
a  great  architectural  opportunity  thrown  awayj 


THE  Great  Western  half-yearly  meetingi 
on  the  13th  current  had  the  special 
interest  of  being  the  hundredth  meeting  that 
company  has  held.  At  the  first  of  these,  the! 
capital  of  the  company  represented  2,500,0002.,) 
which  had  provided  for  114  miles  of  railway.! 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  under  20,0002.  a  mile.! 
It  now  represents  90,000,0002.,  covering  thel 
construction  of  2,300  miles  of  line,  which  have 
therefore  cost  a  little  over  39,0002.  per  mile  j 
the  length  of  the  undertaking  having  been 
multiplied  by  twenty,  and  the  cost  of  eacl 
mile  nearly  doubled.  It  would  be  difficult  t( 
bring  more  succinctly  before  the  public  ar 
illustration  of  that  double  growth  in  ouo 
railway  capital  to  which  foreign  statists  lool 
with  alarm.  To  increase  the  length,  ought  t( 
be  to  increase  the  value,  of  the  property! 
But  it  may  be  another  thing  to  increaso 
cost  per  mile.  This  is  the  more  worth’ 
of  note  when  we  find  that  over  thil 
great  system  1,065,232  fewer  passenger; 
were  carried  in  the  last  than  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  with  a  loss  of  gross  revenui 
of  32,1822.  This  gives  an  average  fare  o 
about  7^d.  per  passenger,  but  no  light  i 
thrown  on  the  question  of  cost  of  carriage] 
The  percentage  of  working  expenses  over  tht 
whole  line  stood  at  the  unusually  low  figun 
of  50'79,  which  is  considerably  less  than  thal 
of  the  competing  Northern  lines.  The  goo: 
gradients  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  an 
a  source  of  economy  in  working.  But  thl 
percentage  of  cost  really  tells  us  nothing  unled 
we  are  also  informed  of  the  average  rate  c 
fares  and  freight.  And  fares  are  certain! 
higher  on  the  Great  Western  than  on  tin 
Northern  railways.  If  the  Great  Wester; 
Railway  Company  were  to  turn  their  att® 
tion  to  the  proper  development  of  thl 
traffic  on  the  280  miles  of  canal,  we  shouli 
have  less  chance  of  reduction  of  dividends  i 
the  future. 


THE  seventy-eighth  half-yearly  report  oft! 

Great  Northern  Railway  very  forcibl 
illustrates  the  inconvenience,  to  say  the  leas 
of  it,  of  the  present  loose  mode  of  keeping  rai; 
way ‘accounts.  During  the  half-year  there  hsi 
been  an  increase  of  no  less  than  186,533  pan 
sengers,  accompanying  a  decrease  in  passenge 
receipts  of  9,682 2.  on  this  line,  In  an: 
ordinary  business  an  explanation  of  such  a 
anomaly  would  be  the  first  care  of  the  pro 
prietor.  But  so  far  are  the  directors  of  thr 
line  from  being  able  to  explain  the  falling  o 
in  their  income,  that  the  chairman  stated  th? 
“it  would  be  impossible  to  know  what  woul 
be  the  financial  results”  of  a  partial  abolitio 
of  the  second-class  traffic.  If,  as  on  mos 
railways  out  of  England,  the  company  hal 
taken  steps  for  ascertaining,  first,  the  averag 
distance  for  which  a  passenger  of  each  clad 
was  carried  ;  and  secondly,  the  cost  of  tb 
passenger  traffic,  as  distinct  from  that  in  mei 
chandise  and  minerals,  this  undesirable  cor 
dition  of  ignorance  would  have  been  removec 
In  the  first  place,  to  say  that  there  is  a 
increase  of  186,000  passengers,  tells  the  prc 
prietors  nothing,  unless  it  be  added  at  whf 
increase  or  diminution  in  passenger  mileag 
this  is  attained.  In  the  next  place,  unless  ; 
be  shown  at  what  working  cost  the  passenge 
revenue  has  been  earned,  it  remains  obscui 
whether  the  decrease  of  9,682 2.  in  gros 
revenue  is  a  decrease  also  in  net  earnings  e 
otherwise.  It  is  possible  that  the  removal  4 
9,456  passengers  from  the  second  to  the  thir 
class,  while  diminishing  the  gross,  has  improve 
the  net  income.  At  all  events,  it  is  high! 
unsatisfactory  that  no  information  should  ha\ 
been  collected  to  show  whether  or  no  this  wei 
the  case.  While  the  happy-go-lucky  mode  I 
making  experiments  on  traffic  continue 
dividends  are  likely  to  decline. 
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BY  degrees  we  appear  to  be  arriving  at  some 
rather  more  definite  understanding  of  how 
to  purify  water  from  the  various  organisms 
that  tend  to  pollute  it.  According  to  Messrs. 
Austen  &  Wilber,  alum  has  an  excellent  effect, 
both  in  clarifying  and  removing  disease  germs. 
Sixty  litres  (about  thirteen  gallons)  of  turbid 
drinking-water  were  treated  by  two  grains  of 
alum,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate  and  a  perfectly  clear  water  after 
forty-eight  hours,  with  the  merest  trace  in  it 
}f  aluminium.  Dr.  Frankland  finds  that  of 
ihe  various  filtering  materials,  the  best  were 
jrreen  sand,  coke,  animal  charcoal,  and  spongy 
jon,  every  one  of  these  completely  removing 
nicro-organisms  from  the  water,  the  only  draw- 
oack  being  the  limitation  of  the  time  during 
vhich  the  filtering  power  remained  intact.  After 
i  month  or  so  the  materials  lost  their  vigour, 
tnd  had  to  be  renewed,  although  coke  has  the 
advantage  of  rather  stronger  action  when 
agitated  in  the  water,  the  organisms  disappear- 
ng  entirely,  without  the  chemical  composi- 
,ion  of  the  liquid  being  in  any  way  altered. 
)r.  Frankland  also  found  that  the  greatest 
number  of  organisms  were  always  to  be  met 
with  in  the  upper  layers  of  stagnant  water, 
instead  of,  as  might  be  expected,  their  sub- 
liding  to  the  bottom.  Another  bad  habit  of 
rater  has  been  successfully  coped  with, 
although  in  this  case  it  was  not  for  drinking, 
>ut  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Incrusta- 
ion  of  pipes  is  a  familiar  difficulty  to  engi¬ 
neers,  and  one  that  often  causes  untold  trouble, 
(k.  case  occurred  at  Leipsic  in  which  the  interior 
;f  the  force  main  from  the  pumping- station 
o  the  reservoir  was  nearly  filled  up  with  an 
incrustation  about  8  in.  thick.  The  intruder 
ras  treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  on  eight 
afferent  occasions,  followed  by  soda  solution 
ihree  times,  and  chloride  of  lime  solution 
nee,  after  which  the  pipe  was  washed  out 
thoroughly  with  water.  The  result  was  that 
he  incrustation  was  completely  removed,  and 
jhe  pressure  gauge  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly 
wo  atmospheres  at  the  pumps. 


T  is  not  very  often  that  we  see  amongst  the 
shoals  of  prospectuses  of  new  companies 
lay  thing  of  a  really  utilitarian  kind,  although 
seudo  -  philanthropic  schemes  are  not  un- 
mimon,  in  which  the  philanthropic  element 
ij:,  at  all  events,  intended  to  serve  at 
last  one  person,  —  the  promoter.  A  rara 
vis,  however,  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
nape  of  a  proposal  to  establish  a  training 
i.ollege  or  colleges,  solely  for  the  instruction 
f  young  men  intended  to  follow  out  a 
plonial  life.  Considering  the  enormous 
lumbers  of  the  youth  of  England  that  annually 
save  the  country  to  gain  their  livelihood  in 
British  colonies  or  the  United  States,  it  is 
iiarvellous  that  no  systematic  effort  has  been 
lade  until  now  to  educate  the  colonial  aspirant 
i  some  specific  manner.  Almost  every 
rofessional  branch  has  its  own  establishment, 
i  here  the  distinctive  features  of  that  profession 
iay  be  grafted  upon  the  more  general  educa- 
on  acquired  beforehand ;  but  lads  are 
itchforked  into  the  colonies  with  little  or  no 
uceparation,  save  a  few  courses  of  agriculture 
f  a  month  or  two  of  engineering  study.  While 
e  should  not  deny  the  advantage  of  an 
B  fdinary  general  education  as  a  basis  for  all 
ffiers,  the  profession  of  colonisation  demands 
a  extraordinary  amount  of  practical  know- 
dge,  the  acquirement  of  which  can  scarcely 
2gin  too  early  ;  and  the  reason  why  so  many 
•  3ung  emigrants  are  returned  upon  their 
lends’  hands  as  so  many  bad  shillings,  is  not 
i  lat  the  colony  has  no  room  for  them,  so 
uch  as  the  lack,  on  the  part  of  the  new 
[rivals,  of  knowledge  as  to  what  they  can 
im  their  attention  to  with  the  greatest 
^ospect  of  success.  Agriculture,  with  all  its 
irious  subdivisions  of  details,  veterinary 
irgery,  forestry,  geology,  and  mining,  are  sub- 
cts  -with  which  every  would-be  prospector  of 
new  country  should  be  fairly  well  acquainted, 
hile  a  knowledge  of  the  more  practical 
ades,  such  as  building,  carpentering,  cooper- 
;e,  wheelwrighting,  engineering,  tailoring, 
cooking,  are  all  equally  indispensable  ;  and 
iy  young  man  who  goes  out  with  a  tolerably 
•od  idea  of  being  able,  at  a  pinch,  to  do  most  I 


of  these  things,  may  be  said  to  carry  his 
fortune  in  his  hand,  far  more  than  one  who 
has  only  the  recommendation  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  and  no  knowledge. 


WITH  the  increase  of  town  populations  and 
of  railway  facilities,  land  on  the  sea  coast 
becomes  yearly  more  valuable.  A  somewhat 
curious  example  of  this  fact  is  shown  in  the 
recent  litigation  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney- 
General  v.  Reeve,  which  was  a  proceeding  by 
the  Crown  to  establish  its  right  to  a  tract  of 
land,  1,200  ft.  in  width,  at  Lowestoft,  which 
had  been  formed  by  accretions  from  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  the  last  forty  years.  This  land 
was  required  for  the  purposes  of  a  dock  ;  but 
there  must  be  similar  pieces  on  the  east  coast 
of  England  which  in  process  of  time  will  be 
required  for  promenades  for  watering-places, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  The  principle  of  law 
which  solves  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
such  ground  as  this  is  very  old,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  most  ancient  writers  on  the 
English  common  law.  An  accretion  of  land 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  is  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  as,  being  once  beneath  the  sea,  it  at 
one  time  belonged  to  the  Crown.  But  if  the 
accretion  be  very  imperceptible  and  un- 
discernible  by  limits  and  marks,  then  the 
accretion  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
land.  In  the  present  case  numerous  witnesses 
were  produced  by  the  Crown,  who  testified  to 
the  marked  increase  of  the  land,  and  the 
diminution  of  water  in  a  perfectly  perceptible 
manner.  Consequently,  applying  the  old 
principle,  the  Court  pronounced  for  the  claim 
of  the  Crown  against  that  of  the  freeholder. 
No  one  who  regards  this  new  supply  of  land 
as  a  kind  of  bonus  at  the  hands  of  nature 
can  consider  that  the  freeholder  has  any  more 
right  to  such  land  than  any  other  member  of 
the  English  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  land 
which  thus  comes  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  should  be  used  so  far  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  localities.  Land  such  as  this, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  a  dock,  should  be  sold 
or  let  at  a  low  price,  and  the  results  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  locality.  The  subject  is 
one  likely  to  come  more  into  public  notice  for 
the  reasons  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out. 


Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 

eminent  sanitary  engineers  that  the  whole 
of  the  Thames  Valley  is  destined  to  be  sooner 
or  later  drained  by  one  gigantic  combined 
scheme,  many  of  the  Local  Boards  along  the 
valley  are  still  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
make  their  separate  schemes  as  perfect  as 
possible.  As  we  mentioned  recently,  Chiswick 
has  spent  a  considerable  sum  in  introducing 
into  its  works  sludge  presses,  forming  the 
sludge  into  dry  cakes,  and  so  obviating  objec¬ 
tionable  accumulations  of  that  material ;  and 
that  parish  is  now,  for  the  purpose  of  flushing 
the  sewers,  erecting  in  each  of  the  manholes 
an  automatic  syphon  which  it  has  tested 
carefully  by  experiment.  The  Brentford 
Local  Board,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
of  Chiswick,  are  about  to  add  to  their  sewage 
system  the  sludge-presses  and  the  automatic 
flushers.  Acton,  as  we  also  pointed  out  some 
time  ago,  has  just  concluded  a  seven  years’ 
contract  with  the  “ABC”  Company  for  the 
clarification  of  the  sewage  of  that  parish  at  the 
works  about  to  be  constructed.  Acton  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  excellent  suburban  station,  where 
the  “ABC”  system  can  be  seen  at  work  by 
those  interested  in  the  drainage  of  towns  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  shares  of  the  company  have 
risen  very  perceptibly  since  the  signing  of  the 
Acton  contract  would  seem  to  show  that  this 
circumstance  has  been  duly  appreciated  in 
financial  quarters.  Acton  is  spending  be¬ 
tween  60,0002.  and  70,0002.  on  its  scheme  ; 
Hounslow,  since  it  gained  its  freedom  from 
connexion  with  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Sewerage  Board,  has  been  busily  occupied  with 
a  separate  scheme,  which  cannot  fail  to  cost  a 
very  large  sum,  considering  the  large  area  to 
be  drained.  So  that  within  a  year  or  two  a 
pretty  considerable  sum  will  have  been  sunk 
in  separate  district  drainage  schemes,  and  if  it 
be  impracticable  to  utilise  the  sewers,  or  a 
I  material  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  this  vast 


drainage  machinery  in  the  forthcoming  com¬ 
bined  scheme, — which  some  persons  anticipate 
will  be  in  operation  within  the  next  eight  or 
ten  years, — this  expenditure  must  ever  remain 
without  its  full  return.  Still,  the  superior 
advantages  of  a  well-considered  combined 
scheme  may  outweigh  this  consideration. 


THE  last  instalment  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is 
a  very  attractive  and  well-illustrated  one.  It 
contains  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  paper  on  Roman 
Remains  in  North  Africa,  accompanied  by 
lithographs,  by  the  Sprague  process,  of  some  of 
the  finest  remains  of  triumphal  arches,  and 
proposed  restorations  of  them,  as  well  as  draw¬ 
ings  of  mosaics,  &c.,  from  the  same  part  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Baggal lay’s  paper  on  the  flint- 
work  of  the  Suffolk  churches  is  both  of 
practical  and  artistic  value,  and  is  also  very 
fully  illustrated. 


MR.  WILLERT  BEALE  has  sent  round  a 
circular  with  reference  to  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  proposing  a 
means  of  resuscitation  for  that,  we  fear,  by  no 
means  flourishing  institution.  Frankly  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  mere  current  expenses  require  an 
average  of  receipts  too  formidable  to  be  covered, 
in  years  to  come,  “by  occasional  fetes  and  un¬ 
certain  monster  gatherings,”  and  that  the 
original  purposes  of  the  Palace  have  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  engagement  of  tight-rope  dancers 
and  athletes  (which  form  of  entertainment  has 
also,  it  would  seem,  been  unremunerative),  Mr. 
Beale  suggests  the  effort  “  to  court  Dame 
Fortune’s  golden  smile  ”  by  reverting  to  the 
Prince  Consort’s  original  idea  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  objects  of  the  Palace,  and  making  it  a 
Fine  Art  College.  There  is  something  in  the 
way  it  is  put,  as  the  following  sentences  from 
the  circular  will  show  : — 

“A  charter  should  be  obtained  authorising  the 
College  to  confer  Degrees  in  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  Engineering,  Music,  Literature, 
Languages,  and  the  Drama.  Houses  should  be 
built  in  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds,  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  each  of  the  branches  of  study 
referred  to,  as  well  as  for  residences  of  professors 
and  pupils.  The  Crystal  Palace  should  be  closed  to 
the  general  public  during  Term  time,  when  season- 
ticket  holders,  professors,  and  students  only  should 
have  access  to  it.  During  the  holidays  the  public 
should  be  admitted  as  at  present. 

The  Fine  Art  College  would  take  rank  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  would,  in  fact,  afford 
facilities  to  the  art-student  such  as,  with  all  our 
modern  institutions,  do  not  yet  exist  elsewhere. 
The  curriculum  of  study  would  be  pursued  in  a 
healthy  climate  and  locality,  under  the  guidance  of 
professors  who  would  jointly  conduct  the  course  of 
education  necessary  to  qualify  an  artist. 

Hardly  any  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Palace  is  involved  in  the  plan.  The  Band  would 
remain,  and  its  members  might  become  professors 
of  their  respective  instruments,  at  the  Fine  Art 
College. 

The  Art  and  Architectural  models,  brought 
together  at  such  vast  expense,  would  be  made  to 
serve  their  most  legitimate  purpose.” 

We  fear  the  atmosphere  of  gymnastics  and 
fireworks  which  has  of  late  years  pervaded  the 
Palace  has  created  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  many  against  any  such  serious  use  of 
the  place  ;  but  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
any  such  scheme  for  continuing  the  career  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  under  happier  auspices 
carried  out,  and  we  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  insuperable  objection  to  the  idea. 


THE  Railway  Congress  at  Brussels  last  week 
seems  to  have  touched  upon  some  very 
important  subjects  without  promoting  progress 
in  regard  to  them  in  any  way.  Thus  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  automatic  brakes  was  shelved  with  the 
conclusion  that  they  prevent  certain  classes  of 
accidents,  but  are  very  costly,  and  that  these 
classes  of  accidents  are  “rare  in  other  words, 
we  suppose,  the  compensation  to  injured  per¬ 
sons  costs  less  than  the  brakes.  That  is  a  true 
and  typical  “ railway  view”  of  the  question. 
In  regard  to  communication  between  passengers 
and  guards,  the  Congress  only  arrived  at  a  re¬ 
commendation  that  “  it  was  desirable  to 
establish  an  efficient  system  of  communication 
between  passengers  and  guards.”  Plenty  of 
people  could  have  told  them  that  without  going 
to  Brussels  to  make  the  discovery. 
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IN  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
is  printed  a  memorial  to  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  from  the  “  Stone- carvers’  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  stating  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
memorialists  the  inferiority  in  the  quality  of 
carved  work  at  the  present  time  “  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  prevailing  system  of  including 
the  carving  in  the  builder’s  estimate.”  The 
builder  sub-contracts  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  secures  to  himself,  for  inferior  carving,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  money  set  apart  for 
carving.  The  memorialists  therefore  pray  the 
architects  to  keep  contracts  for  carving  in  their 
own  hands,  and  deal  directly  with  practical 
carvers.  We  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
llie  memorial.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  bad  quality  of  modern  carving  is 
directly  and  entirely  due  to  the  “  middleman  ” 
system  ;  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  it  is  not 
the  system  to  foster  art  or  secure  the  best 
results. 


THE  ANNUAL  EXCURSION  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

On  the  way  back  from  Canous  Ashby,  a  short 
stay  was  made  at  Moreton  Pinkney,  a  pleasant 
village  with  many  substantial  houses  built  in 
alternate  bands  of  light  and  dark  stone,  and 
having  mullioned  windows,  bold  copings  with 
good  simple  kneelers,  and  the  invariable 
Northamptonshire  chimney.  Thence  by  way 
of  Thorpe  Mandeville  (of  which  the  church 
tower  was  illustrated  in  last  week’s  Builder )  the 
party  went  to  Middleton  Cheney  to  see  the  fine 
church.  It  is  chiefly  of  the  Decorated  period, 
but  the  tower,  with  its  beautiful  west  door,  and 
the  spire,  are  Perpendicular.  The  south  porch 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  having  a  very  steep 
stone  roof,  to  the  support  of  which  an  arched 
stone  rib  or  principal  in  the  middle  of  the  porch 
helps.  The  space  between  the  rib  and  the  roof 
is  filled  with  Flamboyant  tracery,  and  presents 
one  of  those  characteristic  features  of  Mediasval 
work  which  may  either  be  considered  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work 
was  done, — for  the  position  of  the  tracery  pre¬ 
vents  its  being  properly  seen, — or  of  a  wicked 
and  wasteful  tendency  to  put  carefully-designed 
and  executed  work  in  places  where  it  could 
never  hope  to  be  fitly  viewed.  At  the  door  of 
Middleton  Cheney  Church,  but  the  door  of  an 
earlier  structure  than  the  present,  one  John  de 
Curci  lawfully  received  to  wife  Alfrice,  daughter 
of  Godred,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there 
endowed  her  with  much  land,  of  which  “  all  he 
had  in  Middletcn  ”  was  a  very  small  part.  The 
gift  was  as  complete  as  words  could  make  it. 
She  was  to  “  hold  and  possess  all  the  said  lands 
in  frank  dower  freely  and  quietly,  honouiably, 
wholly,  and  fully,  in  monasteries,  chapels,  and 
tithes,  in  wood  and  plain,  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  in  waters  and  mills,  in  ponds  and 
rivers,  in  ways  and  paths,  in  salt  and  fresh 
waters,  and  in  mosses  and  moors,  in  fisheries 
and  fishes,  and  in  all  liberties,  with  soc  and  sac 
and  thol  and  theam  ”  (what  could  a  man  do 
more  than  that  ?),  “  and  ‘  infangtheof  in  furcis 
and  fossis  and  ferro  and  duello,’  or  the  privilege 
of  trying  felons  taken  within  her  fee,  and  of 
having  gallows  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  male, 
and  pits  for  drowning  female,  criminals ;  and 
the  power  of  subjecting  the  accueed  to  the  fiery 
ordeals  of  burning  irons  or  heated  ploughshares, 
and  to  the  ordeal  of  duel  or  single  combat.” 
And  a  very  pretty  endowment  for  a  blushing 
bride,  too.  The  bridegroom  still  further  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  after  years,  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  of  Baker’s  Northamptonshire,  whence  this 
information  comes,  read  like  a  condensed  edition 
of  “  I  vanhoe.”  The  respective  titles  of  King  J ohn 
of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  to 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
duellum  or  single  combat.  The  French  king 
was  provided  with  a  champion,  but  the  miser¬ 
able  John  had  none.  At  length  it  Avas  sug¬ 
gested  that  John  de  Curci  would  be  the  fittest 
man,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  then  in  dis¬ 
grace  with  the  king,  as  most  good  men  were.  He 
was  accordingly  summoned,  but  refused  com¬ 
pliance  till  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  patriotism, 
when  he  replied  that  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  though  not  for  the  king,  he  would 
hazard  his  life.  ‘‘At  the  day  appointed,”  says 
Baker,  “  the  two  combatants  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and 
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Scotland,  but  the  French  ohampion,  alarmed  at 
the  formidable  aspect  of  his  opponent  and 
the  size  of  his  sword,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
fled  when  the  trumpet  sounded  the  last  charge ; 
and  victory  was  consequently  adjudged  to  the 
earl.  The  French  king  being  desirous  of  a 
proof  of  the  prodigious  strength  which  was 
ascribed  to  him,  the  earl  directed  a  helmet 
full  faced  with  mail  to  be  set  upon  a  coat  of 
mail  and  placed  on  a  block  of  wood,  which, 
with  one  blow,  he  smote  asunder,  and  struck 
his  sword  so  deep  into  the  wood  that  none 
present  could  extricate  it  with  both  hands, 
though  at  the  first  effort  he  instantly  dis¬ 
engaged  it  with  one  hand  ”  (perhaps  the  others 
had  loosened  it).  “  King  John,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  gratitude  to  the  earl,  not  only  restored 
him  to  his  titles  and  estates,  but  offering  to 
confer  on  him  any  other  marks  of  distinction  in 
his  power,  the  earl  desired  that  he  and  the 
heirB  male  of  his  family  might  have  the 
privilege,  after  their  first  obeisance,  to  be 
covered  in  the  royal  presence  of  him  and  his 
successors,  kings  of  England,  which  privilege 
was  granted  and  has  been  lineally  transmitted 
to  his  descendants,  barons  of  Kinsale,  to  the 
present  time.”  So  much  for  John  de  Curci, 
the  mightiest  man  of  whom  Middleton  can 
boast,  though  it  numbers  among  its  worthies 
one  not  less  celebrated  in  other  ways, — William 
de  Edyngdon,  who  was  priest  here  from  1327 
to  1345,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
This  William  was  a  great  builder,  as  witness 
the  beautiful  church  at  his  birthplace,  Eding- 
ton,  in  Wiltshire,  and,  no  doubt,  much  of 
Middleton  Church  is  his  work,  unless  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  more  famous  assistant  and  successor, 
William  of  Wykeham, — which  is  hardly  likely. 
William  of  Edington  is  the  originator  of  the 
saying,  afterwards  used  by  Bishop  Fox,  that 
Canterbury  might  have  the  higher  rack,  but 
Winchester  had  the  deeper  manger. 

Since  leaving  Cropredy  the  route  had  lain 
entirely  in  Northamptonshire,  and  it  was  still 
in  that  county  that  the  next  day’s  excursion 
began,  by  a  visit  to  King’s  Sutton.  The  three 
steeples  of  King’s  Sutton,  Adderbury,  and  Blox- 
ham  are  locally  celebrated  for  embodying  the 
three  qualities  of  length,  strength,  and  beauty, 
the  last  quality  being  assigned  to  King’s  Sutton. 
Tastes  notoriously  differ,  and  are  not  the  proper 
subject  for  dispute,  but  surely  it  must  be  an 
untravelled  native  who  holds  up  King’s  Sutton 
spire  as  a  type  of  beauty.  It  is  true  that  the 
two  pinnacles  at  each  corner  of  the  tower  where 
the  spire  springs  are  somewhat  unusual  features, 
and  the  flying  buttresses  which  connect  them 
with  the  main  structure  are  striking,  but  the 
outer  pinnacles  which  receive  the  thrust  of  the 
buttresses  look  as  though  they  would  willingly 
have  done  with  the  job  and  fall  into  the  quiet 
churchyard,  and  the  bristling  appearance 
resulting  from  so  many  pinnacles  close  together 
is  not  altogether  pleasing.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  no  more  interesting  than  that  of 
most  village  churches  (they  aro  all  of  interest, 
especially  to  the  Gothic  enthusiast)  ;  the  spire 
was  too  complicated  a  subject  to  sketch  in  the 
showery  weather,  so  the  excursionists  settled 
like  bees  on  the  picturesque  manor-house  close 
by.  Some  score  attacked  the  outside  from 
various  points  of  view,  the  others  might  be 
found  obstructing  the  staircase  (under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  measuring  it),  or  taking  dimensions  of  a 
bay,  or  mounting  to  the  attics  to  look  an  a 
terrible  picture  of  St.  Sebastian  pierced  with 
arroAVS  in  very  vital  parts  of  his  frame, — all  to 
the  amusement  of  the  excellent  inmates,  who 
were  quite  pleased  at  this  tremendous  invasion 
of  their  quiet  home. 

Adderbury  was  the  next  place  on  the  list,  and 
here  was  found  a  very  fine  church  indeed,  but 
“  in  the  throes  of  restoration,”  as  one  of  the 
party  remarked.  Mr.  Sedding  introduced  the 
church  to  the  notice  of  his  companions  in  a 
piquant  paper  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts: — 

“  Such  bold,  strong,  vigorous  art  as  we  get  here 
must  have  its  value  tor  all  time  :  and  one  may  say 
that  this  fine  church  would  of  itself  go  far  to  justify 
the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  present  day. 
Prominence  is  assured  to  any  building  which  repre¬ 
sents  William  of  Wykeham,  as  this  does  in  its 
chancel.  Apart  from  this  fact,  however,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  you  could  not  make  a  list  of 
the  typical  churches  of  England,  and  not  include 
this  one  of  Adderbury. 

The  church  has  a  chancel  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  ;  tran¬ 
septs,  71  ft.  across  ;  nave,  60  ft.  wide,  including  the 
aisles,  and  71  ft.  long.  It  has  also  a  western  tower 
and  spire,  and  north  and  south  porches. 

From  this  desorption  you  might  infer  that  Adder- 
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bury  Church  was  quite  ordinary  and  commonplace: 
but  it  is  not  so,  either  in  regard  to  plan  or  detail! 
Nature  abhors  symmetry,  and  so  did  the  Goths  who 
laid  out  theso  walls  all  askew,  and  ceased  not  to  plat 
pranks  with  theirparts  for  acoupleof  hundred  yean 
afterwards,  until  Adderbury  Church  is  as  puzzlinjl 
to  the  know-all  archreologist  as  the  araucaria  is  to 
the  monkey  !  The  chancel  does  not  *  run  ’  with  th< 
nave,  and  is  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other.  The 
tower  is  several  feet  'out  of  centre  ’  with  the  naveA 
The  westernmost  bay  of  each  of  the  nave  arcades  is 
—  for  no  apparent  reason, — very  much  smaller  tha:l 
the  three  eastern  bays.  If  you  walked  across  thi 
church  from  one  porch  to  the  other  you  would  bump 
against  two  piers.  Then  the  aisles  are  wider  that! 
the  nave  ;  the  easternmost  bays  of  the  arcade  area- 
wide  as  the  transepts,  and  there  are  coupled  arche: 
where  the  aisles  intersect  with  the  transepts.  Then 
are  two  sorts  of  clearstory  windows,  and  the  twii 

easternmost  bays  look  into  the  transepts . . 

Why  were  the  transept  clearstories  added  ?  Fo 
the  reason  that,  as  power  of  design  developed,  then 
grew  a  passion  for  lofty  walls  and  fine  interio; 
effects.  Oddly  enough,  the  Norman  builders  an: 
the  Perpendicular  builders  are  of  one  mind  in  thit 
particular.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centur. 
builders  think  much  of  the  high  pitch  of  their  roofs 
They  do  not  aim  at  the  high  walls,  but  rather  ar 
the  glamour  of  light  and  shade  obtained  by  sticking 
timbers  of  curious  and  interesting  shapes  across  w 
void  space.  The  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centur: 
builders,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  care  a  dump  fo 
high-pitched  roofs  (a  flat  panelled  ceiling  preferred'! 
but  they  concentrate  their  skill  upon  the  waft 
spaces  ;  that  is,  upon  the  architecture  proper  of  th 
structure,  and  aim  at  nobility  there.  Alas !  that 
the  noble  architectural  proportions  of  some  thoo 
sands  of  our  parish  churches  should  have  bee) 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  order  to  gratify  the  insans 
nineteenth-century  craze  for  steep  roofs  versus  hig) 
walls.  The  cry  of  a  '  return  to  the  original  pitcbt 
has  served  good  people  with  a  justification  for  work 
ing  untold  mischief  in  buildings  whose  qualities  <i 
design  they  had  neither  the  eyes  to  see,  the  sena 

to  comprehend,  nor  the  taste  to  admire . 

From  the  rapid  sketch  I  have  given  of  this  church 
it  will  be  seen  that  its  architecture  covers  a  wid 
and  varied  range  of  design.  Where  the  work  1 
everywhere  so  good,  one  does  not  like  to  praise  ot 
set  of  workmen  at  the  expense  of  another,  for  tb 
dead  have  feelingsf  ;  yet  I  must  say  that  for  masct: 
line  vigour  and  refined,  unaffected  power,  the  foux 
teenth  century  design,  at  this  and  at  the  sista 
church  at  Bloxham,  is  beyond  all  praise.  We  ar 
reminded  of  Bloxham  by  much  that  we  see  hem 
there  is  the  same  treatment  of  coupled  arches  ii 
the  transepts,  the  same  aisle  parapets  of  two  stage.; 
with  a  deep  cove  below  containing  rich  carvings 
only  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Bloxham  i 
’prentice  work  compared  with  Adderbury,  beautif  I 
though  it  be.  The  drawback  to  our  full  enjoymen 
of  Adderbury  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tracery  of  tlf 
nave  and  chancel  windows  is  only  conjectural.  . 
print  done  about  1800,  which  I  have  seen,  shows  tb 
church  as  it  then  existed,  and  the  windows  referre 
to  are  void  of  tracery.  But  we  can  spare  tl 
window  tracery  while  we  have  the  sculpture  to  tb 
eaves-courses  and  the  transept  capitals ;  for  > 
doubt  whether  through  all  the  range  of  Engli^ 
carving  there  is  anything  better  in  its  way  that 
this.  The  capital  to  the  north  transept  hi 
busts  of  women  with  grave,  beautiful  face: 
evidently  studies  from  life.  That  to  the  souic 
transept  is  re-chiselled  and  spoiled ;  it  has  met 
in  armour,  with  their  arms  linked.  Fancy  whp 
people  would  say  if  we  introduced  the  figures  e 
our  modern  soldiers  in  the  decoration  of  a  moderc 
church  !  The  north  aisle  eaves  course  is  a  perfer 
sample  of  the  kind  of  sculpture  that  all  generation 
of  Adderbury  folk  can  enjoy  so  long  as  they  continui 
to  be  produced  upon  old  English  lines.  How  th 
work  escaped  the  Puritan’s  holy  hammer  passes  m 
understanding,  except  it  be  that  the  pious  man  neve 
lifted  his  yellow  eyes  high  enough  to  see  it.  Sue: 
carving  as  this  shows  us  that  the  old  carver  could  botl 
jest  and  pray  ;  he  knew  how  to  mix  things  humai 
and  divine  as  they  ought  to  be  mixed  upon  the  wab 
of  that  building  which  iB  the  trysting-place  of  Go< 
and  man  ;  he  could  express  his  faith  and  tell  <1 
man’s  relation  to  the  court  and  company  of  heaver 
and  yet  give  his  art  local  flavour  and  a  spice  ty 
humour,  by  inserting  current  village  jests  and  con 
temporary  portraiture.  Thus  we  get  the  coroDatioi 
of  the  Virgin,  with  attendant  angels  and  saints,  an 
busts  of  King  David  and  other  musically-minde: 
people  playing  on  harps,  dulcimers,  and  all  kinds  c 
instruments.  A  little  farther  on  is  delineated  = 
sporting  event  that  probably  happened  at  the  tirci 
the  work  was  progressing,  which  has  its  comic  side 
Here  is  the  Mediaeval  Briggs  as  an  archer  making  i 
bad  shot,  for  his  arrow  has  wounded  his  hound  (no' 
making  moan),  has  scored  a  gash  in  the  hide  of 
harmless  cow,  and  has,  finally,  lodged  in  the  leg  of 
rustic.  Then  come  the  portraits  of  the  village  ban: 
with  bagpipes  and  other  instruments,  a  mermaid 
owls,  several  authentic  likenesses  of  village  worthiei 
&c . 


*  All  which  is  simply  saying  that  the  building  was  mo 
carelessly  and  stupidly  set  out.  A  modern  builder  wouh 
be  called  an  ignorant  bungler  who  did  his  work  so;  why 
it  to  be  admired  in  a  mediaeval  building? 

t  Has  Mr.  8edding  satisfied  himself  on  this  head  b 
personal  investigatiom  ? 
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In  the  opening  remarks  of  this  prolix  dissertation 
I  said  that  this  church  would  go  far  to  justify  the 
modern  study  of  Gothic  architecture.  I  conclude 
by  calling  attention  to  the  magnificent  array  of 
seventeenth-century  and  eighteenth-century  tomb¬ 
stones  now  lining  one  of  the  churchyard  walls. 
Their  bold  carving  shows  that  the  fine  traditions  of 
the  Medieval  school  of  sculpture,  which  existed  in 
these  parts,  had  not  up  to  that  time  entirely  died 
out,  as  they  are  all  of  the  ‘  Queen  Anne  ’  period  by 
anticipation  or  realisation.  The  Architectural 
Association  will  do  them  justice  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that,  if  studied  in  a  proper  attitude,  the  forms  of 
these  memorials  of  the  dead  will  open  out  new 
prospects  to  contemporary  design." 

Besides  the  features  thus  alluded  to,  there  is 
in  the  vestry  a  wooden  tablet,  on  which  is 
depicted,  as  it  says,  “  the  representatio  of 
Thomas  More,  get :  who  deceased  the  2  of 
Jan.  1586,  and  of  Marie  his  wife.”  Both  of 
them  are  drawn  kneeling  on  either  side  of  a 
tomb,  on  which  is  inscribed, — 

“  So  far  is  ought  from  lasting  aye, 

That  tombes  shall  have  their  dying  day  ; 

a  very  true  remark  in  this  case,  as  the  tablet  is 
the  only  record  remaining  of  the  Mores.  The 
execution  is  extremely  good, — not  at  all  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  village  signboard  artist ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  legends  are  various 
sententious  phrases  in  Latin  and  English,  such 
as,  “  Quasi  moriturus  vive,”  “Vivepius,  moriere 
pius.” 

Deddington  was  next  reached,  where  there  is 
another  good  church,  and  several  interesting 
houses,  notably  one  near  the  church,  once  the 
parsonage-house.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  church  is  the  roof  of  the  north  porch, 
which  is  in  shape  a  flat  dome,  of  Gothic  tracery, 
with  traceried  pendentives.  The  tower  fell  in 
the  year  1635,  and  carried  portions  of  the  church 
with  it.  For  some  years  nothing  could  be  done 
towards  the  rebuilding :  so,  in  1643,  Charles  I. 
bethought  him  of  the  bells,  which  were  lying 
“  unserviceable.”  When  cannon  was  wanted 
it  was  a  pity  that  so  much  good  metal  should  be 
wasted :  accordingly  he  addressed  an  order, 
dated  at  Oxford,  January  21st,  1643,  to  the 
parson,  churchwardens,  and  others,  requiring 
them  to  send  the  bells  “  to  our  magazine  here  in 
New  College,”  and  guardedly  promising  to 
‘‘restore  the  same  in  materials  or  moneys  to 
your  church  when  you  shall  have  occasion  to 
use  the  same.”  The  occasion  arose  some  time 
before  1649,  the  date  of  one  of  the  new  bells; 
but  how  far  the  king  helped  is  not  on  record. 
The  old  materials  were  largely  re-used,  but 
the  mouldings  are,  many  of  them,  new  and 
thoroughly  Classic  in  profile.  The  rectorial 
house,  already  mentioned,  which  stands  to  the 
north  of  the  church,  is  a  picturesque  building 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  a  balustrade 
round  the  summit  of  a  kind  of  central  tower. 
Inside  are  several  well-proportioned  rooms,  and 
a  very  good  staircase,  with  much  unusual  detail. 
A  very  acceptable  cup  of  tea  at  the  vicarage 
brought  the  visit  to  a  pleasant  close,  and  the 
party  returned  to  head-quarters  by  way  of  the 
small  and  rather  puzzling  church  of  Barford 
St.  Michael. 

Thursday  began  with  a  visit  to  another  fine 
house, — Wroxton  Abbey, — once  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  monks,  of  whose  buildings  some 
fragments  are  built  into  the  new  house,  which 
was  erected  in  1618.  The  property  passed, 
about  the  year  1538,  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  on  it  were  certain  remains  of  the 
old  buildings,  duly  named  in  an  inventory  taken 
at  the  time,  together  with  the  “  condyte,”  “  with 
all  the  lede  thereto  belonging,”  certain  “  brasse 
potts  in  the  kichyn,  to  sythe  mete  in,”  and 
many  leaden  vessels.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  inside  is  a  magnificent  collection  of 
family  portraits,  by  all  the  best  masters  since 
Holbein.  Some  of  them  are,  indeed,  exquisite. 
The  colour,  the  composition,  the  execution  are 
alike  perfect.  They  are,  first  of  all,  portraits, 
but  have  enough  accessories  to  be  of  interest 
as  pictures,  without  suffering  the  individual 
depicted  to  become  a  mere  incident  in  a  land¬ 
scape.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  carved 
woodwork,  too,  but  it  was  imported  mostly 
from  Flanders,  and  is,  therefore,  interesting  in 
detail,  and  not  as  a  specimen  of  Jacobean 
panelling.  The  front  entrance  is  a  fine 
example  of  Renaissance  work,  with  quite  as 
much  ornament  as  is  good  for  one  time ;  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  window  has  been  introduced  over 
the  front  door,  and  mutilated  the  upper  part  of 
the  design.  The  grounds,  with  their  enormous 


The  church  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  a  very 
beautiful  Jacobean  monument  to  Sir  Wm.  Pope, 
first  Earl  of  Downe,  and  his  wife.  The  details 
are  refined,  and  the  whole  monument  the  work 
of  as  excellent  an  artist  as  he  who  designed  the 
Cordell  monument  at  Long  Melford,  visited  on 
last  year’s  excursion. 

From  Wroxton  a  drive  of  a  few  miles  led  to 
Alkerton,  whore  the  pretty  little  church  looks 
across  the  deep  valley,  to  its  sister  of  Shen- 
ington.  MoBt  of  the  structure  is  quite  early, 
and  the  chancel  arch  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
deeply-recessed  mouldings  of  early  work,  but 
much  work  was  done  here,  as  in  all  the  churches 
round,  in  the  Decorated  period.  The  plan  is 
rather  peculiar,  the  tower  being  over  the  chancel, 
or  rather  between  the  chancel  and  the  nave. 
There  is  a  south  aisle,  but  no  north  aisle,  and 
as  there  is  a  clearstory  the  north  side  presents 
externally  a  two-storied  building  of  much 
interest.  The  parapet  of  the  west  end  is 
adorned  with  excellently  -  carved  quatrefoil 
panels,  which  formerly  returned  along  the  side 
parapets,  but  which  have  now  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  Here  for  some  years  Thomas 
Lydiat  was  parson.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
village,  died  here  in  1646,  and  was  buried  here 
too.  He  was  a  mathematician  and  chronologer 
of  the  same  mark,  and  is  mentioned  by  John¬ 
son  in  his  “Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.” 

By  way  of  Edge  Hill,  where,  with  the  help  of 
a  small  diagram  and  the  clear  description  of 
the  President,  the  battle  between  Charles  and 
Essex  was  well  realised,  the  party  went  to 
Warmington,  obtaining  on  the  journey  vast 
glimpses  over  the  plain  to  Warwick  and  far 
beyond.  At  Warmington  they  found  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  chnrch,  perched  up  on  a  high  bank, 
and  approached  by  a  perfectly  straight  flight  of 
nearly  forty  steps.  The  church  is  mainly  of  the 
Decorated  period,  but  the  nave  arcade  goes 
back  to  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  Con¬ 
quest,  and  has  curious  high  bases  and  short 
piers.  But  excellent  as  is  the  church,  the  most 
interesting  portion  is  the  two-story  building 
attached  to  it  on  the  north  side,  which  was 
formerly  a  priest’s  residence.  The  ground-floor 
has  a  fire  place  and  two  windows,  the  sill  of  the 
eastern  of  which  is  corbelled  out  inside  to  form 
an  altar,  while  in  the  same  wall  is  a  small 
piscina ;  the  room,  therefore,  must  have  been 
both  tiring-room  and  chapel.  The  upper  room, 
approached  by  a  steep  winding  staircase,  which 
forms  an  agreeable  feature  outside,  has  also  a 
fire-place,  and  in  one  corner  a  latrine  formed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  north-west 
corner  behind  the  angle  buttress.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  is  by  means  of  two  small  slits  in  the  wall, 
not  more  than  20  in.  in  area,  and  wholly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  regulations  which  guide  the  modern 
surveyor.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  angle 
buttress  referred  to  finishes  at  the  top  with  a 
pinnacle,  in  the  faces  of  which  are  pierced 
trefoils,  indicating  that  there  is  a  shaft  within. 
This  shaft  may  either  have  ventilated  the  latrine 
or  served  as  a  chimney,  probably  the  latter,  as 
the  present  chimney  is  modern,  and  an  account 
of  the  church  by  the  late  Mr.  Parker  speaks  of 
the  smoke  then  (1840)  escaping  through  “a  sort 
of  eyelet-hole.” 

The  last  place  visited  on  this  day  was  Han- 
well,  where  are  a  church  and  the  remains  of 
the  castle.  The  church  has  one  or  two  unusual 
features ;  a  good  Decorated  reredos  at  the  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
small  canopied  niches ;  and  a  fireplace  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  south  aisle,  with  its 
chimney  complete.  The  caps  to  the  nave 
arcade  contain  carved  figures  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  a  device  of  considerable  ethical 
interest,  but  surely  a  failure  so  far  as  regards 
grace  of  outline.  Of  the  castle,  there  is  not 
much  left, — only  a  brick  tower,  with  octagonal 
turrets  having  stone  quoins.  This  seems  to 
have  been  originally  the  end  of  one  wing  of 
what  Leland  calls  “  the  pleasant  and  gallant 
house  of  Hanwell,”  built  by  Anthony  Cope, 
cofferer  to  Henry  VII.  There  is  no  detail  of 
any  consequence,  and  if  there  had  been,  per¬ 
mission  was  refused  by  the  inmate  to  inspect 
it.  The  colour  and  general  outline  are  pleasant, 
and  the  red  mass,  seen  in  conjunction  with  two 
large,  lichen-covered  stone  gate  piers,  once  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  lordly  precincts,  forms  a 
pleasing  feature. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  out-of-town  excursions 
Broughton  Castle  and  Bloxham  Chnrch  were 
the  main  points  of  interest,  for  Wigginton  and 

,  -  -  South  Newington  churches  were  not  held 

lawns,  tree-clad  undulations,  lakes,  and  formal  J  worthy  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
gardens,  are  alone  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  J  visit.  Bloxham  Church  is  well  known  as  a 


fine  example  of  ecclesiastical  architecture :  it 
is  of  great  size,  and  possesses  many  beautiful 
features,  but  a  very  complete  restoration  has 
somewhat  impaired  its  interest.  Much  of  the 
structure  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  its  style  no  doubt  would  tend  to 
justify  the  supposition.  The  beautiful  tower 
and  spire  are  certainly  better  as  a  mass  than  as 
an  example  of  detail,  for  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  angles  of  the  octagon  come  down  on  to  the 
belfry  windows  is  far  from  happy,  and  distinctly 
below  the  customary  high  level  of  Mediasval 
work.  The  label  of  the  western  door  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  sculptures  representing  the  Last 
Judgment,  but  of  these  it  may  be  said,  as  of 
the  numerous  carvings  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cornices  of  many  of  the  churches  hereabouts, 
that  they  would  be  more  pleasing  if  bound 
more  strictly  with  architectural  bands.  These 
are  but  minor  matters,  however,  and  Bloxham 
steeple  must  always  remain  one  of  those  works 
which  seem  to  lift  man  out  of  himself,  and 
speak  to  him  in  noble  and  purer  accents  than 
those  which  usually  fall  on  his  ear  in  thiB 
workaday  world. 

Broughton  Castle,  which  formed  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  day,  is  one  of  the  text-book 
examples  of  domestic  architecture.  Its  chapel, 
its  well-wrought  corridors,  its  staircases,  and 
its  chambers  have  pointed  many  an  architec¬ 
tural  moral  and  adorned  many  an  historical 
tale.  The  De  Broughtons  built  the  oldest 
parts  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  to  them  must 
be  ascribed  the  interesting  domestio  chapel,  the 
vaulted  corridors  with  their  carved  capitals  and 
bosses,  the  hall,  and  a  certain  circular  Btone 
staircase,  for  a  long  time  the  only  means  of 
access  from  one  floor  to  another.  After  the 
De  Broughtons  follow  the  Wykehams,  blood 
relations  to  the  great  William,  from  whom, 
indeed,  they  inherited  the  place.  To  their  time 
belong  the  gatehouse,  the  stables,  and  the 
battlemented  wall,  now  a  ruin,  ivy-clad,  and 
the  protector  of  captive  fowl.  To  the  Wyke¬ 
hams  succeeded  the  Fienneses,  Lords  Saye  and 
Sele,  who  Btill  reside  there.  Their  mark  is  the 
most  conspicuous ;  for  not  only  did  they  enlarge 
the  house  they  found,  but  by  throwing  out  large 
bays  to  the  hall  they  gave  the  whole  place  an 
Elizabethan  character  which  false  time  has 
stamped  over  much  of  the  earlier  work  too. 
From  eveiy  side  the  mansion  looks  well.  The 
moat  still  surrounds  it,  washing  its  eastern 
wall,  and  on  all  other  sides  leaving  a  fair  level 
expanse  of  garden  and  grass  ;  ancient  trees  dip 
their  sturdy  arms  and  fingers  into  its  placid 
waters  and  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  cen¬ 
turies  which  must  have  passed  since  the  waters 
in  which  they  are  peacefully  mirrored  flashed 
back  the  glitter  of  arms  and  the  blaze  of 
banners.  The  gateway  remains,  robbed  of  all 
its  terrors,  but  still  the  only  means  of  access 
to  the  island,  and  when  its  sturdy  proportions 
are  grouped  with  the  long,  dark,  gabled,  and 
battlemented  mass  of  the  house  and  the  pointed 
spire  of  the  church  with  the  broad  quiet 
moat  spreading  right  across  the  fore¬ 
ground,  it  forms  a  picture  from  which  the 
sketchers  found  it  hard  to  tear  themselves. 
Inside,  the  house  abounds  in  relics  of  the 
Roundheads,  for  the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  of  that 
time  waB  a  “root-and-branch  ”  man,  and  one  of 
the  chief  props  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  It 
was  here  and  at  Fawsley  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles,  the  earnest  meetings  took  place 
between  Hampden,  Pym,  Eliot,  and  Nathaniel 
Fiennes.  The  room  in  which  they  met  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  the  adjacent  leads  upon  which 
they  took  the  air  after  a  heated  discussion.  On 
Friday,  the  venerable  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  him¬ 
self  pointed  out  to  a  few  of  the  party  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  quarters  chosen  by  the  councillors, 
and  from  the  historic  platform  where  the 
opponents  of  Charles’s  tyranny  paced,  he  called 
out  to  an  astonished  sketcher  below,  “  No  taxa¬ 
tion  without  Parliament.”  The  commodious 
attics  in  the  roof  are  still  called  the  “barracks” 
from  having  been  for  some  time  the  quarters  of 
Parliamentary  troops,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
ancient  circular  Btaircase,  already  mentioned, 
has  been  dubbed  “  Mount  Rascal,”  from  having 
been  used  by  the  soldiers.  Not  a  complimentary 
piece  of  humour,  it  is  true,  but  then  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele  subsequently  changed  his  opinions,  and 
became  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  first  cabinet  of 
Charles  II.  His  recantation  is  said  to  have  been 
marked  by  an  architectural  feature  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  an  ornamental  wooden  poi’ch  projecting 
into  the  room  at  one  corner,  and  bearing  the 
regretful  motto,  “  Quod  olim  fuit  meminisse 
minime  juvat.”  Every  one  says  the  porch  was 
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placed  there  after  the  Restoration,  but  if  so  it 
must  have  been  brought  from  somewhere  else, 
for  it  is  distinctly  Elizabethan  in  character  and 
accords  completely  with  the  date  of  that  wing 
of  the  honse,  which  is  1599.  The  inscription 
stating  that  “  the  memory  of  what  used  to  be 
gives  little  pleasure,”  might  equally  well  apply 
to  some  architectural  feature  which  the  porch 
replaced,  as  to  the  change  in  its  owner’s 
opinions.  However  that  point  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  porch  itself  is  a  very 
excellent  piece  of  work,  as  is  also  the  ceiling 
(dated  1599)  of  the  room  above,  which  breaks 
down  into  innumerable  pendants.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  the  bay  window  of  the 
gallery,  thrown  out  in  1554,  as  the  date  on  the 
chimney  above  states.  It  has  many  lights  in 
width,  and  two  in  height ;  the  lower  mullions 
are  treated  outside  like  half  Ionic  columns,  the 
upper  as  Corinthian ;  the  angles  being  in  the 
form  of  pilasters. 

Just  outside  the  gate-house  is  the  church,  a 
pretty  Decorated  building,  with  two  of  the  best 
windows  Been  during  the  expedition, — indeed, 
there  can  be  few  of  its  size  bo  fine  as  the  east 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  with  its  delicately- 
cusped  inner  arch.  The  nave  arcade,  too,  is 
good,  but  the  stone  chancel-screen,  though 
interesting,  from  its  rarity,  is  dull.  There  are 
several  fine  mouuments  to  the  various  owners 
of  the  castle,  one  of  which,  in  the  chancel, 
must  have  been  a  magnificent  affair  before  it 
was  mutilated.  Shakspeare  says, — 

“  By  Time’s  fell  hand  defaced. 

The  rich  proud  cost  of  out-worn  buried  age.” 

But  the  destruction  here  was  that  of  “  mortal 
rage,”  and  it  is  an  interesting  question  whether 
if  Shakspeare  had  gone  to  Broughton,  he  would 
have  seen  the  tomb  whole  or  not,  for  much 
of  the  mischief  attributed  to  the  unfortunate 
Cromwell  was  perpetrated  a  century  before  his 
time. 

Few  places  have  been  left  with  so  much  regret 
as  Broughton.  It  suits  all  tastes, — the  early 
man,  the  “late  and  flat”  man,  the  worker  in 
water-colours,  those  of  the  pencil  and  him  of 
the  pen  ;  and  it  suits  the  lounger,  who  prefers 
to  drink  in  with  all  his  senses  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place,  to  committing  small  portions  of  it 
to  paper ;  and  all  must  agree  in  rejoicing  that 
such  a  building  is  in  the  hands  of  one  so  loving 
to  itself  and  so  courteous  to  its  visitors,  as  its 
present  owner. 

Of  Banbury  itself  not  much  need  be  said.  Of 
all  the  “original”  cake-shops  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  is  in  the  main  street,  and  its  projecting 
gables,  pargetted  walls,  and  bold  circular  bays 
make  a  most  effective  appearance.  In  the  Rein¬ 
deer  Inn  is  a  particularly  fine  room,  with  an 
excellent  plaster  ceiling,  and  dark  oak  panelling 
extending  to  the  floor.  The  shape  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  room  are  pleasant,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  heightened  by  coming  as  a  surprise. 
The  church  is  a  comparatively  modern  struc¬ 
ture,  having  replaced  the  old  one  in  1793.  Its 
circular  tower  “  in  the  Italian  style  ”  is  far  from 
displeasing,  and  the  decoration  of  the  interior 
is  reported  by  competent  authorities  to  be  above 
the  average.  Much  admiration  is  lavished  on 
the  departed  building,  and  from  such  views  as 
remain,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  church,  as 
good  certainly  as  Adderbury,  but  local  enthu¬ 
siasm  exceeds  its  due  limits  when  it  compares 
it  for  magnificence  with  a  cathedral.  Other 
antiquities,  beyond  several  old  houses,  there  aro 
none ;  the  celebrated  cross  is  new,  which  may 
account  for  the  absence  of  any  fine  lady  on  a 
white  horse, — or  coloured  eithei',  for  the  matter 
of  that.  But  the  town  certainly  no  longer 
deserves  the  epithet  of  “  dirty  ”  conferred  on  it 
by  another  rhyme,  and  the  excursionists  have 
never  had  pleasanter  head-quarters  from  which 
to  make  their  delightful  rounds. 


“  The  Cabinet  -  Makers’  Exchange.” — 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn  has 
opened,  at  No.  42,  City-road,  near  Finsbury - 
square,  what  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  furnishing  and  decorative  novelties 
and  materials.  The  ground-floor  is  mainly  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  light,  spacious,  and  cheerful  reading 
and  writing  room,  the  wall-coverings  here  being 
by  Messrs.  William  Woollams  &  Co.  The  base¬ 
ment  floor  and  the  three  stories  above  the 
ground-floor  are  devoted  to  exhibition  purposes, 
and  the  space  has  already  been  for  the  most 
part  taken  up.  The  Exchange  is  free  to  any 
London  or  provincial  furnishers  or  shippers, 
also  to  architects,  builders,  and  decorators. 


THE  BRIGHTON  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-second  Congress  of  the  British 
Archmological  Association  commenced  on  Mon¬ 
day  last  at  Brighton. 

The  annual  meetings  having  been  held  at 
rather  a  long  distance  from  the  metropolis  in 
recent  years,  it  was  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  meeting  nearer  home,  so  to 
speak,  and  an  invitation  from  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  having  been  received,  the  meeting 
at  Brighton  has  been  the  result,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  having  kindly  accepted 
the  office  of  President, — this  being  the  second 
time  of  his  rendering  service  in  this  manner  to 
the  Association. 

At  two  o’clock  punctually,  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  Pavilion, 
when  the  Mayor  of  Brighton,  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  colleagues,  bade  the  Association 
welcome,  and  called  upon  the  Town  Clerk  to 
read  the  illuminated  address  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  The  members  were  reminded  that 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  anti¬ 
quarian  society  had  made  Brighton  its  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  Congress. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  unavoidably  prevented  from  being  present, 
Sir  James  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  of  Liverpool,  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

The  common  subject  which  binds  us  together 
as  an  association  is  the  study  of  archasology. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  when  a  number  of  our 
members  were  gathered  in  a  delightful  tour  of 
inspection  of  some  of  the  antiquities  of  France, 
one  of  the  visitors,  hearing  so  often  the  phrase 
used,  inquired  very  pertinently, — “  What  is 
archaeology  ?  ”  The  reply  to  this  question 
brings  under  review  the  whole  scope  of  our 
inquiries  and  discussions.  In  bi'ief,  archseology 
may  be  defined  as  that  study  which  connects 
the  past  with  the  present  by  its  visible  monu¬ 
ments.  It  is  distinguished  from  written  history, 
which  is  the  record  of  human  actions  and 
motives.  Ancient  architecture  has  been  defined 
as  history  in  brick  and  stone,  but  this  is  only 
one  department  of  archaaology,  which  embraces 
in  addition  works  of  art  of  every  description  on 
which  the  human  mind  and  hands  have  been 
employed.  To  understand  the  present,  and  to 
give  a  probable  insight  into  the  future,  it  is 
necessary  to  Btudy  the  past,  where  the  germs 
have  been  formed  which  may  lie  dormant  in 
the  present,  to  be  developed  as  time  rolls  on. 
The  human  mind  is  the  same  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  but  presents  itself  in  its  results  in  an 
endless  variety  of  aspects.  The  province  of 
archaeology  is  to  discover,  arrange,  and  classify 
these  phenomena,  and  connect  them  with  the 
written  records  of  ages  gone  by.  Beyond  these 
records,  where  they  fail  us  entirely,  the  Cim- 
merean  darkness  in  which  we  are  left  is  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  researches  of  the  archaeologist, 
who  takes  up  the  relics  of  the  long-buried  past, 
and  by  the  inductive  process  of  arrangement, 
classification,  and  comparison,  presents  us  with 
inferences  as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of 
humanity  in  the  prehistoric  times,  not  less 
certain  and  in  many  respects  more  trustworthy, 
than  the  written  records  of  history.  We  have 
in  our  country  a  rich  mine  of  antiquarian 
wealth  to  explore.  Ws  cannot  pretend  to  vie 
with  the  splendours  of  ancient  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture,  nor  the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  remains 
of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Persepolis,  nor  the 
perfection  of  Grecian  art  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  Pheidias  ;  but  as  regards  the  elucidation  of 
history,  and  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new,  the  series  of  visible  objects  within  our 
reach  possess  an  interest  for  us  which  far 
transcends  any  which  can  be  derived  from 
foreign  sources.  They  are  our  own ;  they  have 
descended  to  us  by  inheritance ;  we  can  trace 
them  backward  step  by  step  into  the  night  of 
ages,  and  connect  them  by  an  unbroken  chain 
with  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  subject,  the  untold  number  of  volumes 
which  have  been  written,  and  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  illustrations  which  have  been  scattered 
broadcast,  there  is  still  much  virgin  soil  to  turn 
over.  In  respect  of  those  remains  which  have 
been  illustrated  and  recorded,  the  interest  of  the 
archfeologist  is  enhanced  by  the  information 
thus  afforded,  and  the  assistance  given  to  his 
inquiries.  This  information  is  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  imparts  additional  zest  and  throws 
additional  light  on  the  connexion  of  topography, 
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not  only  with  local  records,  but  with  our  national 
history  in  general.  Valuable  service  has  been 
rendered  by  the  various  local  archaeological 
societies  of  late  years  in  illustration  of  their 
respective  localities.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
two  associations*  which  have  a  more  general 
character  to  combine  and  compare  the  informa¬ 
tion  thus  obtained,  and  to  supplement  it  by 
actual  inspection.  Each  county  of  England  has 
its  own  peculiarities  and  its  own  history,  and 
Sussex  yields  to  none  for  the  stirring  events 
which  have  taken  place  within  its  borders,  and 
the  existing  monuments  by  which  their  memory 
is  perpetuated.  The  prehistoric  remains  are 
not  so  numerous  as  those  in  Wiltshire,  nor  as 
those  in  Pembrokeshire,  which  we  visited  last 
year.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  earth¬ 
works  well  worth  notice,  such  as  Cisbury,  the 
Devil’s  Dyke,  Cabura,  Hollingbury,  and  others. 
Tumuli  or  barrows  are  met  with,  scattered  over 
the  Downs.  Of  the  original  inhabitants  we 
know  nothing.  Whoever  they  were,  they  were 
dispossessed  by  the  invading  Cymri,  who  have 
left  traces  behind  them  in  the  names  of  the 
rivers  Rother,  Asten,  Ouse,  Adur,  Arun,  and 
others.  The  numerous  Roman  remains  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country,  in  at  least  sixteen 
different  localities,  present  strong  evidence  of 
the  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
county  under  the  Roman  dominion.  The 
splendid  villa  at  Bignor,  unearthed  in  1811, 
could  only  have  come  into  existence  under 
circumstances  of  peace  and  refinement. 
Having  narrated  the  principal  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  descent  on  Sussex  in  the 
year  477,  by  the  Saxons  under  2Elle,  the 
son  of  Hengist,  and  referred  to  the  nomenclature 
of  the  county,  which  he  described  as  intensely 
Anglo  -  Saxon,  Sir  James  Picton  went  on  to 
refer  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  took  place 
within  the  county  of  Sussex.  Bosham  was  the 
residence  of  Harold,  from  which  he  took  his 
voyage  to  Normandy,  which  was  attended  with 
such  direful  results.  William  the  Norman  landed 
at  Pevensey.  Sir  James  continued, — The  course 
of  his  march  to  Hastings,  and  thence  along  the 
ridge  to  the  fatal  field  of  Senlac,  can  be  traced 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  Standing  on  the 
low  hill  which  overlooks  the  downs,  we  can 
realise  in  the  mind’s  eye  -the  events  of  the 
memorable  15th  of  October.  1066,  the  most 
momentous  battle  ever  fought  on  English 
ground.  We  can  see  the  trench  and  stockade 
thrown  up  by  English  Harold,  behind  which, 
in  the  centre,  clustered  the  body-guard  of  the 
king,  men  in  full  armour,  wielding  huge  battle- 
axes,  grouped  round  the  Golden  Dragon  of 
Wessex  and  the  standard  of  the  king.  Duke 
William’s  Norman  knighthood  was  arrayed  on 
the  opposite  side.  From  this  point  English 
history  takes  a  fresh  departure, — 

“  Tli’  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new.” 

Out  of  apparent  disaster  springs  new  life.  The 
Saxon  element  absorbed  the  Norman,  but  drew 
from  it  an  energy,  a  vigour,  a  power,  which  has 
been  the  dominant  influence  in  its  progress  and 
success.  The  feudal  system  was  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  its  rigour,  and  England  became  for 
a  time  a  vast  camp.  The  county  of  Sussex  was 
divided  into  sixteen  fiefs,  held  in  demesne  by 
tenants  in  capite,  containing  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  387  manors.  These  were  distributed 
amongst  the  Norman  adventurers,  the  Saxon 
thanes  being  ousted  or  reduced  to  servitude. 
Four  castles  of  the  first  class, — Arundel,  Lewes, 
Pevensey,  and  Hastings, — were  erected  by  the 
Norman  barons  to  overawe  the  country,  and 
to  protect  their  acquisitions.  Some  of  these  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting.  Several 
fortified  manor-houses  were  erected  during  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  sub-feudatories  ;  several  by 
royal  licence,  as  that  of  Camber,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Bodiam,  in  1386,  and  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Whilst 
on  the  subject  of  castles,  I  may  mention  that 
there  are  a  number  of  interesting  earthwork 
encampments  at  Hollingbury,  Woolstonbury, 
Burlough,  and  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  which  have 
probably  been  occupied  successively  by  the 
Britons,  the  Romans,  and  the  Saxons. — Having 
related  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
barons,  which  had  a  most  momentous  influence 
on  the  history  of  England,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to 
the  calling  of  a  Parliament  in  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  boroughs  appeared  for  the 

*  The  Royal  Archceological  Institute  (of  whoso  Derby 
meeting  detailed  accounts  have  been  published  in  the 
three  last  numbers  of  the  Builder)  and  the  British  Arcluco- 
logical  Association. 
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first  time,  Sir  James  Picton  turned  to  the 
churches  of  the  county,  of  which  he  spoke  in  the 
following  terms  : — Much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  church  architecture  of  Sussex.  The 
i  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  plain 
in  their  architecture.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  With  one  exception,  to  which 
I  shall  shortly  refer,  the  country  has  been  desti¬ 
tute  of  manufactures.  It  wras  the  early  manu- 
i  facturing  industry  of  the  eastern  counties  which 
supplied  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  magni- 
i  ficent  structures  which  the  Middle  Ages  have 
]  bequeathed  to  us.  The  population  of  Sussex 
has  always  been  mainly  agricultural  and 
i  pastoral.  The  church  was,  therefore,  destitute 
of  that  material  support  which  the  richer 
i  counties  were  able  to  afford.  The  first  place 
must,  of  course,  be  given  to  Chichester  Cathe¬ 
dral.  This,  though  not  on  the  largest  scale  of 
its  sister  structures,  and  rather  unfavourably 
J  situated,  is  very  interesting,  and  contains  a 
:  variety  of  styles  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  Battle  Abbey,  from  its 
i  connexion  with  our  national  history,  is  well 
:  worthy  of  a  visit ;  its  remains  will  come  under 
our  review.  The  church  at  Arundel,  with  its 
i  associated  buildings,  will  afEord  ample  scope  for 
a  pleasant  day’s  excursion.  There  existed 
1  abbeys,  priories,  or  collegiate  churches,  at 
Lewes,  Hastings,  Bayham,  Robertsbridge,  and 
i  Durfold,  fragments  of  which  still  remain.  The 
churches  of  Steyning  and  Sompting  are  well 
i  known  from  their  specimens  of  early  archi- 
i  tecture.  New  and  Old  Shoreham,  Lewes, 
Bosham,  Bishopstone,  Alfriston,  Broadwater, 
i  offer  interesting  examples,  some  of  which  we 
i  shall  doubtless  visit.  The  modern  restorer  does 
I  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  so  energetic  here 
as  in  some  of  the  other  counties,  which  to  us, 
as  archaeologists,  is  cause  for  congratulation, 
i  Besides  the  churches  and  castles  there  are  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  antiquity  scattered 
i  about  the  country.  The  ancient  town  of  Lewes, 
with  its  noble  castle  and  its  quaint  street  archi¬ 
tecture,  will  come  under  our  notice.  Steyning 
has  its  Roman  and  Mediaeval  associations  and 
its  fine  old  Norman  church.  Old  and  New 
Shoreham  present  features  of  antiquity  worthy 
of  inspection  in  addition  to  the  churches.  In 
:  fact,  a  ramble  amongst  the  quaint  old 
villages  of  Sussex  would  give  a  vivid  idea 
of  England  in  the  olden  time.  The  tide 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  has  for  so 
i  many  ages  set  in  a  northerly  direction,  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  distinguished  part 
played  by  the  southern-  counties  in  our  early 
!  history.  International  commerce  in  its  first 
:  feeble  development  was  here  cherished  and 
I  protected,  and  manufactures  in  one  important 
i  direction  here  had  their  seat.  I  allude  more 
1  particularly  to  the  iron  smelting  and  casting 
for  which  Sussex  was  long  renowned.  Iron- 
i  stone  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  various 
i  parts  of  the  county,  and  was  very  early  made 
i  use  of.  Even  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans, 
the  forest  of  Dean  in  the  west,  and  the  forest 
of  Anderida,  in  Sussex,  in  the  east,  were  the 
1  two  principal  sources  from  which  the  metal 
was  derived,  and  all  through  the  Mediaeval 
;  ages  the  manufacture  was  continued.  After 
I  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  smelting  and  casting 
irou  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  manufacture 
i  in  Sussex  received  a  great  impulse  from  the 
I  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  from  that  time 
i  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish.  One  of  the  largest  furnaces 
was  at  Lamberhurst,  on  the  borders  of  Kent, 
where  the  noble  balustrade  surrounding  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  was  cast,  at  a  cost  of  about 
11,000L  It  is  stated  by  the  historian  Holinshed 
that  the  first  cast-iron  ordnance  was  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Buxted,  in  this  county.  Two  special- 
i  ties  in  the  iron  trade  belonged  to  Sussex,  the 
manufacture  of  chimney  backs  and  cast-iron 
>  plates  for  gravestones.  At  the  time  when  wood 
constituted  the  fuel,  the  backs  of  fireplaces  were 
frequently  ornamented  with  neat  designs. 
Specimens,  both  of  the  chimney-backs  and  of  the 
monuments,  are  occasionally  met  with.  These 
!  articles  were  exported  from  Rye.  The  iron 
manufacture,  of  course,  met  with  considerable 
j  discouragement  on  the  discovery  of  smelting 
‘  with  pit  coal,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  iron 
1  works  in  Staffordshire  and  the  north,  but  it 
1  lingered  on  until  the  great  forest  was  cut  down 
and  the  fuel  exhausted.  The  last  furnace  was 
at  Brede,  near  Beckley,  a  few  miles  from  Rye, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1825. 

Sir  James  was  briefly  thanked  for  his  address 
by  Lord  Mount-Temple,  seconded  by  the  Ven. 
I  Archdeacon  Hannah,  and  he  expressed  his 


thanks  for  the  gratification  he  had  given  his 
audience. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer, 
F.S.A.,  on  “  Old  Brighton.”  In  the  course  of 
his  address,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  building  operations  carried  on  in  the  town 
had  been  so  rapid  that  no  change  of  the  old 
local  divisions  had  been  attempted.  The  map 
of  the  modern  town,  therefore,  showed  many 
of  the  old  boundaries,  &c.,  in  the  wide  streets 
of  to-day.  The  town  dates  from  early  times, 
and  pleasant  reference  was  made  to  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  ancient  hill  -  forts  around 
Brighton,  the  places  of  shelter  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  fishing  village 
of  very  recent  times,  and  the  town  as  it  now 
exists.  Several  points  of  local  history  were 
referred  to,  viz.,  the  escape  of  Charles  II. 
from  England  from  the  George  Hotel,  now 
pulled  down,  and  the  existence  of  a  “  Permissive 
Bill”  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

After  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  had  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Brighton,  where  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah 
described  at  length  what  is  known  of  its  history, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
portions  of  the  church  which  are  original, 
namely,  the  western  tower,  a  plain  solid  four¬ 
teenth  century  work,  and  the  chancel  arch. 
The  aisles  and  the  nave  piers  have  been  rebuilt 
in  recent  years.  The  interest  of  the  church 
centres  in  the  good  rood-screen  of  fifteenth- 
oentury  date,  and  the  very  remarkable  font. 
This  is  covered  with  carved  figures  in  bold 
relief.  On  one  side  is  a  representation  of  the 
Last  Supper ;  on  another  apparently  a  portion 
of  the  history  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  spaces  contain  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord  and  a  fourth  subject  not  well  made  out. 
The  date  is  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Proceeding  to  the  Brighton  Museum,  the 
party  inspected  the  large  and  well-known 
collection  of  English  pottery  formed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Willett,  F.G.S.,  and  now  lent  on  loan. 
Mr.  Willett  proceeded  to  describe  the  articles, 
which  are  displayed  in  cases  arranged  in  an 
unusual  way,  but  which  admirably  brings  out 
the  curious  points  of  the  collection.  In  case  A, 
for  instance,  Royalty  and  Loyalty  being  the 
title,  articles  of  pottery  representing  our  kings 
and  queens  are  grouped.  Case  B  is  devoted  to 
hero  worship.  Case  C  to  politics,  Napoleon, 
statesmen,  and  the  like.  The  collection  is  re¬ 
markable  in  every  way,  and  of  large  extent, 
filling  a  large  gallery  with  about  20  cases.  Good 
examples  of  the  earliest  of  our  old  English 
pottery  form  part  of  the  collection,  together 
with  many  curious  pieces,  including  some 
Elizabethan  green  glazed  terra-cotta  panels  for 
decorative  purposes  in  buildings.  After  Mr. 
Willett  had  been  cordially  thanked,  the  Sussex 
antiquities  were  inspected,  including  the  beauti¬ 
ful  amber  cup  found  in  Palmeira  Square  in 
1865. 

A  special  loan  collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  of  ancient  Sussex  buildings  was  also 
inspected  in  the  museum,  arranged  by  Mr. 
G.  de  Paris,  containing  works  by  Nibbs,  Scott, 
de  Paris,  Earp,  and  other  local  artists. 

Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Chichester 
and  Boxgrove,  and  the  party,  leaving  Brighton 
by  a  special  train  at  an  early  hour,  arrived  at 
the  former  ancient  city  in  good  time  to  spend 
a  long  day  in  useful  investigations.  Proceeding 
to  the  Museum,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs. 
Henry  Griffith,  the  hon.  local  secretary,  and 
G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  the  hon.  Congress  secre¬ 
tary,  the  interesting  collection  of  local  antiqui¬ 
ties  was  described  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith, 
F.S.A.,  who  pointed  out  the  peculiar  Roman 
pottery  found  in  the  district,  as  well  as  the 
lapidary  inscriptions  of  the  same  age.  The 
most  important  of  these  found  in  the  district 
is  now  at  Goodwood,  but  for  convenience  of 
reference  in  relation  to  the  others,  it  was 
described  at  the  Museum.  Dr.  Birch,  F.S.A., 
deprecated  the  hypothesis  which  has  connected 
the  name  Pudens  of  this  inscription  with  the 
early  convert  to  Christianity,  and  agreed  with 
Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  importance  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  It  commemorates  the  erection  of  a  temple 
to  Minerva  and  Neptune  by  a  college  of  smiths, 
probably  the  precursors  of  the  trade  guilds  of 
later  times,  with  the  authority  of  a  local  king, 
Pudens  having  given  the  ground.  After  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  had  been  proposed  by 
Sir  J.  Picton,  and  cordially  rendered,  the  party 
proceeded  to  inspect  some  excavations  which 


had  been  made  by  the  Association  at  the  base 
of  one  of  the  projecting  bastions  of  the  old 
city  wall  on  the  south  Bide.  The  contours  of 
these  walls  have  long  suggested  that  they 
occupied  the  site  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Roman  city,  but  nothing  of  this  early  date  is 
to  be  noticed  above  ground,  except  a  few  Roman 
bricks  sparsely  used  as  old  material.  The 
existence  at  one  time  of  walls  to  the  Roman 
city  might  be  considered  as  certain,  from  its 
importance  in  these  early  timos,  and  the 
analogy  of  other  large  Roman  cities. 

It  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Association 
to  ascertain  if  the  ground  covered  any  work 
of  older  date  than  what  was  visible,  and  the 
excavations  were  made  at  a  bastion  selected 
by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester  having  granted  leave.  A  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  highest  antiquarian  interest 
has  resulted.  The  Mediaeval  bastion  is 
found  to  rest  upon  the  base  of  a  larger 
semicircular  tower,  having  a  bold  chamfered 
plinth,  the  whole  solidly  founded  upon  a  square 
base  of  massive  blocks  of  squared  sandstone, 
there  being  a  set-off  to  the  latter  for  additional 
strength.  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  and  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  commented  in  turns  upon  this  remarkable 
discovery;  and  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  who 
descended  into  the  excavations,  pointed  out  that 
the  whole  of  the  solid  mass  was  built  with  red 
Roman  mortar  of  pointed  brick.  It  may  be 
taken,  therefore,  as  a  determined  problem  that 
the  city  had  a  wall  in  Roman  times,  and  that 
the  present  Mediaeval  ones  are  founded  upon  it. 

Escorted  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  the  dean, 
the  archdeacon,  and  several  of  the  cathedral 
dignitaries,  the  grounds  of  the  palace  were 
perambulated  and  the  ancient  building  in¬ 
spected,  the  bishop  pointing  out  in  passing  the 
colossal  head  of  a  Roman  statue  of  white 
marble,  probably  Nero.  Arriving  at  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  the  party  listened  to  an  interesting  lecture 
upon  its  origin  and  architecture  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills,  the  cathedral  architect,  and  an  old  member 
of  the  Association.  Taking  his  stand  at  various 
spots  the  different  peculiarities  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  building  were  pointed  out.  Chichester 
Cathedral  strikes  a  spectator  at  once  by  the 
irregularity  of  its  setting  out.  The  lines  are 
not  straight,  the  angles  are  not  right  angles. 
The  Norman  work  is  of  tho  highest  interest, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  varying  dates  being 
well  made  out,  but  as  well  from  the  excellency 
of  the  design  of  each  several  part,  and  the  ease 
with  which  many  curious  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions  can  be  followed.  The  double  aisles  to  the 
narrow  nave  give  an  appearance  of  width  and 
size  which  the  building  does  not  actually  possess, 
while  some  pretty  effects  of  colour  are  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  alternations  of  red  stone. 
The  fine  collection  of  paintings  of  the  early 
bishops  is  now  carefully  placed  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  north  transept.  Mr.  Hills 
pointed  out  the  so-called  tomb  of  Bishop 
Richard,—  St.  Richard,  as  he  is  so  frequently 
called, — where  the  fine  effigy  is  in  reality  that  of 
Bishop  Robert  Stratford,  the  record  being  very 
precise  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Richard  was 
demolished  at  the  Reformation. 

After  proceeding  through  the  cloisters,  past 
the  site  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Faith,  a  portion  of 
which  is  still  visible,  luncheon  was  partaken  of 
at  the  Dolphin  Hotel,  and  a  start  was  made  for 
Boxgrove,  past  the  beautiful  and  well-known 
Market-cross  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  At 
Boxgrove  Mr.  C.  Lynam  read  a  paper  upon  the 
remains  of  this  beautiful  monastic  church.  Two 
churches,  one  parochial  and  the  other  monastic, 
have  existed  under  one  roof,  so  to  speak,  the 
parish  having  the  nave  and  the  religious  the 
transepts  and  choir,  an  arrangement  reversed 
probably  at  the  Reformation,  the  parish  now  as¬ 
sembling  in  the  eastern  portion,  while  the  western 
has  gone  to  decay.  The  work  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  vaulting  of  the  whole  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  aisles  very  effective.  After  inspect¬ 
ing  the  few  remaining  ruins  of  the  monastic 
buildings  the  party  proceeded  to  Goodwood 
Park  and  mansion,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
noble  owner,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon. 
After  inspecting  the  fine  collection  of  portraits 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Lely,  Kneller,  and  others,  the  famous  Pudens 
stone,  now  in  a  summer-house  in  the  grounds, 
was  inspected,  and  commented  upon  by  Dr. 
Birch  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Returning  to  Brighton,  a  paper  was  read  at 
the  evening  meeting  on  the  results  of  excava¬ 
tions  at  Cissbury  by  Mr.  E.  Willett,  F.S.A.,  and 
another  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Sussex  churches. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  party,  leaving 
Brighton  again  at  rather  an  early  hour,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  well-known  church  at  Sompting, 
a  building  which  possesses  a  Saxon  tower  at 
the  west  end  of  a  cruciform  Norman  church. 
The  tower  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  a  gable 
on  each  face,  above  which  is  a  pyramidal  roof, 
the  hips  springing  from  the  apices  of  the  gables, 
a  design  similar  to  many  of  the  early  churches 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The  party  having 
proceeded  to  the  north-west  angle,  whence  a 
good  view  of  the  fabric  can  be  obtained,  a 
short  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  who  pointed  out  that  some  portion  of 
the  church  had  been  erected  with  the  materials 
of  some  more  ancient  Roman  building,  many 
of  the  flat  bricks  of  Roman  date  being  worked 
in  over  the  heads  of  the  windows  on  the  north 
side.  The  peculiarity  of  the  curious  projecting 
pilasters  at  the  angles  was  pointed  out,  the 
central  shaft,  extending  to  the  apex  of  each 
gable,  being  semicircular.  These  are  worked 
in  Caen  stone  bonded  into  the  walls  with  a  stone 
of  great  hardness  resembling  tufa.  Entering 
the  building,  which  was  restored  several  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Brock  exhibited  a 
plan  of  the  building  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Carpenter.  The  transepts  have 
eastern  chantry  chapels  opening  from  them, 
those  on  the  north  side  being  vaulted  in  a  very 
effective  manner.  At  the  east  end  are  several 
aumbries,  having  delicately  worked  Saxon  in¬ 
terlaced  work  fitted  and  cut  to  form  their  heads 
or  lintels,  these  portions  having  been  used  as 
old  material  and  removed  probably  from  the 
old  Saxon  building  on  its  being  superseded  by 
the  present  Norman  work.  At  the  north-west 
side  of  the  nave  is  a  separate  chapel  now  in 
ruins. .  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  gave  some  in¬ 
teresting  notes  on  the  parochial  history,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  two  churches 
spoken  of  in  the  records  were  in  fact  included 
in  the  present  structure,  adducing  some  reasons 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  building  prior  to 
its  restoration,  the  nave  having  been  a  complete 
church,  and  the  whole  of  the  building  east  of 
it  the  other.  The  party  lingered  over  this 
curious  building  and  left  it  with  regret. 

Proceeding  to  Broadwater,  the  large  cruci¬ 
form  church  was  inspected,  as  were  also  some 
views  laid  out  in  the  vestry  by  Mr.  Tribe, 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  chancel  prior  to 
a  recent  destructive  restoration,  Decorated 
traceried  windows  having  been  removed  for 
the  insertion  of  modern  lancets,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  There  is  a  central  tower  supported 
on  arches  of  Late  Norman  work,  which  are 
insertions  in  an  older  Norman  wall,  there  having 
been  no  transepts  originally.*  Sir  Jas.  Picton 
pointed  out  that  the  western  arch,  now  pointed, 
had  been  made  up  from  the  ornamental  arch 
stones  of  a  semicircular  arch. 

Proceeding  to  the  famed  ancient  British 
earthwork,  Cissbury  Camp,  some  in  carriages 
and  some  walking  up  the  ascent,  the  party  at 
length  assembled  within  the  bold  earthen  banks 
of  this  remarkable  work.  The  day  was  some¬ 
what  cloudy,  but  the  fine  view  over  the  distant 
town  of  Worthing  and  the  sea  beyond  was  still 
very  visible.  Here  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Walter  Myers,  F.S.A.,  who,  after  giving  a 
rapid  rdsumd  of  what  had  been  stated  by 
various  writers,  proceeded  to  render  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  work  as  it  actually  existed. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  ground  enclosed 
by  the  earthworks  is  honeycombed  by  pits  and 
depressions,  which,  on  being  recently  excavated 
by  General  Pitt  Rivers  and  others,  have  been 
found  to  be  the  commencement  of  chambers 
and  galleries,  sunk  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  flint  from  the  chalk,  of  a  kind 
capable  of  being  worked  into  implements.  The 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  fragments  of 
flint-flakes,  evidently  the  refuse  of  primitive 
workings,  and  Mr.  Myers,  after  his  lecture, 
led  the  audience  to  a  heap  of  flints,  all  of 
which  had  been  cast  aside  as  unfit  for  use 
after  having  been  split  and  examined.  Mr. 
Ernest  Willett,  F.S.A.,  pointed  out  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  work  to  those  known  as  Grimm’s 
graves,  and  also  the  position  of  some  of  the 
galleries,  which,  going  beneath  the  ditch 
of  the  camp  a  very  short  distance  below 
it,  appeared  to  show  that  its  formation  was 
older  than  the  ditch  itself,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  made  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  the  gallery  beneath. 


Saltwood  Castle. 


r  *  JItJma7  mentioned  here  that  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
Lord  de  la  Warr,  in  the  chancel  of  this  church,  formed 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  illustrations  in  our  last 


Proceeding  to  the  carriages  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill,  the  pretty  wooded  village  of 
Findon  was  next  visited,  and  the  quaint  church 
was  described  by  Sir  Jas.  Picton.  Another 
halt  was  made  at  Clapton  Church,  where 
the  Rev.  —  Burnett  read  some  notes  prepared 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  the  history  of  the  church 
and  its  recent  restoration.  It  is  a  simple 
church,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  side  aisle 
to  the  nave,  and  a  western  tower  to  the  aisle, 
the  work  being  of  the  plainest  kind,  though 
the  effect  is  admirable.  Passing  the  curious 
half-timbered  house  at  Salvington,  where  Selden 
was  born,  the  last  halt  was  that  made  at  West 
Tarring  Church,  which  was  described  by  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock.  The  church  is  of  large  size,  of 
very  plain  and  good  Early  English  work,  the 
nave  having  an  original  clearstory ;  the  chancel 
is  Perpendicular,  the  western  tower  flowing 
Decorated.  The  latter  has  a  fine  tapering  spire 
of  timber  work  covered  with  oak  shingles. 

The  party  then  returned  to  Brighton  from 
Worthing  Station,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Pavilion,  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  being 
in  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  the  Vener¬ 
able  Archdeacon  Hannah,  vicar  of  Brighton,  on 
“  The  Font  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Brighton,  in 
relation  to  other  Early  Norman  Fonts.”  A 
rubbing  of  another  fine  font  at  Grimsthorpe  was 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Another  paper,  by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  F.S.A., 
of  the  British  Museum,  was  then  read  upon  the 
“  Coins  of  the  Ancient  British  Period,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  Southern  England,”  some  fine  examples 
being  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Willett. 

We  shall  continue  our  notes  of  the  Congress 
next  week. 


Jllustrations. 


SALTWOOD  CASTLE. 
rWjj|  E  give  this  week  views  and  plans  show- 
IAm  ing  restorations  and  additions  recently 
carried  out  to  the  gate-house  of  this 
castle  for  the  owner,  Mr.  William  Deedes,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Beeston,  F.R.I.B.A. 

The  ruins  of  Saltwood  Castle,  situated  near 
to  Hythe,  in  Kent,  have  for  years  been  an 
attraction  to  tourists,  many  of  whom  must 
have  noticed  how  unsafe  portions  of  them  had 
become.  In  1882,  the  gate-house  portion  being 
closed  as  unsafe,  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Deedes 
by  his  architect : — 

1.  That  it  might  be  repaired  and  left  a 
picturesque  ruin. 


2.  That  it  might  be  reinstated  in  its  late 
form, — that  of  a  farm-house  ;  or 

3.  That  it  might  be  restored,  and  with  suitab 
additions  turned  into  a  mansion  fit  for  the  rer 
dence  of  a  country  gentleman. 

The  last  suggestion  was  adopted,  the  wor 
were  carried  out,  and  this  portion  of  the  cast! 
is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Deedes  and  his  familyl 

A  small  part  of  the  ground-floor  story  dab 
back  to  A.D.  1154,  when  the  castle  was  rebuy 
by  Henry  de  Essex, — Baron  Raleigh  in  Esse* 
the  remainder  was  the  work  of  Archbishd 
Courtenay,  who,  in  1382,  again  practically  r 
built  the  castle,  his  work  being  probably  tli 
earliest  specimen  on  a  large  scale  of  Perpend) 
cular  work  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  fireplaces  and  doorways  now  j 
uso  are  those  placed  in  the  building  by  Courtena 
in  1382 ;  the  present  lead  roofings  are  at  til 
same  levels  as  the  originals,  traces  of  whic 
remained  embedded  in  the  old  masonry. 

The  ribbed  and  arched  ceiling  of  Mr.  Deedese 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  circular  stab 
case  from  the  first-floor  upwards,  date  back  1 
A.D.  1154,  and  the  ribbed  and  vaulted  ceiling 
of  the  ground-floor  tower  rooms  are  as  thet 
were  left  by  Courtenay. 

In  carrying  out  the  works  many  workmen' 
tokens  bearing  German  inscriptions  werefounc 
showing  from  their  date  that  in  repairing  tht 
gate-house  after  the  earthquake  of  1580  Germaa 
hands  had  been  employed. 

In  the  process  of  clearing  for  the  purpose  c 
the  restorations  various  disputed  questions  rq 
lating  to  the  architecture  of  the  castle  havil 
been  set  at  rest,  and  many  fragments  of  beautil 
and  interest  which  had  been  hidden  away  foil 
centuries  were  brought  to  light. 

The  restoration  was  one  requiring  great  caref 
as  the  last  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  of  the  main  building! 
now  upwards  of  80  ft.  high,  was  added  upoy 
works  erected  part  500  and  part  750  years  back 
and  all  more  or  less  injured  by  the  earthquake* 
of  1692  and  1755.  All,  however,  was  safely  am 
satisfactorily  completed  by  the  contractor,  Mr 
T.  L.  Green,  of  London  ;  Mr.  Edward  Addii 
being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


CARVING  FROM  WEST  DOOR, 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

This  fine  and  free  bit  of  Early  Englisli 
decorative  work  is  reproduced  from  a  pencil 
drawing  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul,  whose  measures 
drawings  of  the  sacristy  at  Bristol  Cathedra 
we  published  tw  >  or  three  weeks  since. 


RESTORATION  HOUSE,  ROCHESTER.  Measured  and  Drawn  by  Mr.  H.  Baker 


SALTWOOD  CASTLE,  KENT; 

AS  RESTORED  BY  Mr.  F.  BEESTON,  F.R.I.BA. 
Entrance  and  Gate-Towers. 
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RESTORATION  HOUSE,  ROCHESTER,  AND 
CHIMNEY-PIECE  THEREAT. 

.  This  picturesque  old  house,— which  is  to  be 
visited  by  the  Architectural  Association  to-day 
(Saturday),* — takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
Charles  II.  slept  there  on  the  eve  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  between 
the  years  1580  and  1600,  but  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  by  whom.  The  plan,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  E.  The  building  is 
of  red  brick.  The  centre  portion  of  the  front 
between  the  two  wings  is  supposed  to  have 
been  recased  and  decorated  with  pilasters 
and  rustic  work  by  Sir  Francis  Clerke  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  All  the 
windows  of  the  oldest  portion  may  originally 
have  had  brick  mullions,  one  such  window 
having  been  found  blocked  up  on  the  south  side, 
but  all  the  rest  have  oak  frames.  In  the  centre 
of  the  house  is  the  hall,  with  a  raised  dais,  and 
beyond  in  the  south  wing  is  a  fine  panelled  room 
with  a  magnificent  chimney-piece,  Elizabethan 
in  character. 

Considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the 
interior  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  new  and  wide  staircase  being  added,  a  view 
of  a  portion  of  which  is  subjoined. 

The  room  in  which  Charles  slept,  called  the 
King’s  Room,  is  richly  decorated  in  black  and 
gold,  and  is  where  Mr.  Aveling,  the  present  owner 
of  the  house,  has  discovered  a  secret  passage 
running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house. 
He  has  also  found  in  the  basement  an  under¬ 
ground  passage  leading  in  the  direction  of  East- 
gate  House.  A  curious  feature  is  the  two  huge 
buttresses  (?)  on  the  north  side,  which  are  large 
enough  to  contain  a  secret  passage,  but  in  which 
nothing  has  yet  been  discovered. 


“MENTONE  MANSIONS,”  HASTINGS. 

The  illustration  of  the  above  represents  a 
large  block  of  buildings  in  course  of  erection 
on  the  site  of  an  old  brewery, — more  recently 
used  as  wine-vaults, — and  adjoining  premises,  at 
White  Rock-place,  Hastings,  facing  the  sea.  The 

*  We  are  asked  to  mention  ihat  members  of  ho  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  obtain  return  tickets  for  the  exeu  sion,  at 
single  fares,  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Forrert,  7a,  Lawrercs 
Pounti  ey-hill,  E.C. 
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‘buildings  have  been  planned  so  that  the  base¬ 
ments  and  ground  floors,  with  the  full  and  un¬ 
interrupted  frontage  of  each  house  may  be 
used  for  business  purposes,  and  the  upper  floors, 
with  an  entrance  entirely  distinct  from  the 
shops,  for  lodging  and  hoarding  houses,  easily 
convertible  at  any  time  into  one  or  more  board¬ 
ing  houses  or  an  hotel.  The  houses  are  accord¬ 
ingly  approached  by  a  wide  staircase  ascending 
directly  to  the  front  doors  of  two  of  the  houses, 
and  to  the  others  by  means  of  an  open  covered 
way  or  colonnade,  but  the  houses  are  so  arranged 
that  a  separate  entrance,  direct  from  the  street, 
can,  if  desired,  be  adapted,  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  house  and  shop  being  let  together,  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  back  staircase  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  block  has  a  frontage  of 
88  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  80  ft.  or  more.  The 
whole  site,  including  additional  space,  10  ft. 
wide,  under  the  street  paving,  is  utilised  for 
cellars  to  the  shops.  The  cellars  are  approached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  at  the  back  end  of 
the  avenue  or  arcade  of  shops,  and  a  large  lift 
is  provided  for  heavy  goods. 

The  pilasters  of  the  shops  are  of  grey  granite, 
the  bases,  capitals,  and  entablature  of  carved 
Portland  stone,  the  upper  part  of  the  houses 
being  rendered  in  Portland  cement,  richly 
carved  and  ornamented.  There  are  wide  York 
stone  balconies  and  ornamental  iron  railings, 
which  run  the  length  of  each  floor.  Of  the 
houses,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are  similar,  having 
a  frontage  of  nearly  18  ft.  No.  3  is  a  double- 
fronted  house. 

The  mezzanine  floor  immediately  over  the 
shops  is  set  back,  thus  forming  the  colonnade, 
on  which  the  front  entrances  of  Nos.  1  and  2 
open.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  contain  each  on  this 
floor  a  sitting-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  larder, 
servants’  water-closet,  and  the  usual  domestic 
offices,  with  back  entrance.  No.  3  contains 
dining-room,  sitting-room,  kitchen,  gentlemen’s 
lavatory,  scullery,  offices,  and  back  entrance. 
The  large  goods-lifb  runs  up  to  this  floor. 
Each  house  has  its  own  lift  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  staircases  are  lighted  from  the  top  by  a 
skylight  and  well.  On  the  first  floor  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  4  have  a  sitting-room  the  whole  width  of 
the  frontage  and  19  ft.  deep,  two  bedrooms, 
and  water-closet.  No  3  has  two  drawing-rooms 
(convertible  by  a  raisable  partition  into  one 
large  room,  for  balls,  &c.),  four  bedrooms,  water- 
closet,  and  store-closet.  On  the  second-floor 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  have  a  sitting-room,  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  bath-room  ;  No.  3,  two  sitting  or 
front  bed  rooms,  and  four  other  bed-rooms,  bath¬ 
room,  housemaid’s  closet,  and  water-closet. 
On  the  fourth  floor  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  have  a 
sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms,  and  water- 
closet;  No.  3,  six  bedrooms,  bath-room,  linen- 
closet  and  water-closet.  On  the  fifth  floor, 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  have  one  front  bedroom  ;  No.  3, 
two  front  bedrooms,  four  back  bedrooms,  linen- 
closet,  and  water-closot.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are 
arranged  for  lodging-houses,  capable  of  letting 
a  sitting-room  and  two  bedrooms  on  three 
floors,  and  No.  3  specially  for  a  boarding-house. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Wells,  architect  and  surveyor,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Mark  J.  Lansdell.  Messrs.  Taylor 
Bros.,  of  Hastings,  are  the  contractors,  the 
amount  of  their  tender  being  15,995£.,  the 
highest  being  20,300£. 


NEWCASTLE  SOCIETY  OF 
ANTIQUARIES. 

The  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  (in¬ 
cluding  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce,  Messrs.  Long- 
staffe,  Bates,  Blair,  Low,  and  others)  spent  a 
pleasant  field-day  last  week  on  the  Northum¬ 
brian  coast.  The  first  place  visited  was  Rock 
Hall,  the  picturesque  residence  of  Mr.  C. 
Bosanquet,  whose  grandfather  incorporated  in 
the  mansion  which  he  built  a  pele  tower  of 
uncertain  date,  and  an  Elizabethan  house, 
occupied  in  succession  by  the  Lawsons  and 
Salkelds.  The  latter  have  left  traces  of  their 
occupation  in  sundry  coats  of  arms  and  sun¬ 
dials,  and  the  monument  to  Colonel  Salkeld  in 
the  adjacent  Norman  church  (restored  and 
enlarged)  commemorates  his  services  in  the 
capture  of  Berwick.  From  Rock  the  party 
proceeded  to  Embleton  (the  mother  parish), 
where  the  vicarage-house  excited  much  inte¬ 
rest.  Its  eastern  portion  is  formed  out  of  the 
pele  tower  built  for  the  protection  of  the  church, 
and  is  probably  fourteenth-century  work.  There 
are  i other  examples  in  the  county  of  fortified 
paisonage  -  houses,  the  most  notable  being 


Elsdon  (described,  with  much  humour,  in  Arch¬ 
deacon  Singleton’s  letters  to  Sydney  Smith) 
and  Corbridge  (where  the  original  features 
have  undergone  little  change).  There  is  no 
proof  that  they  were  in  all  cases  occupied  by 
the  parochial  clergyman,  and  at  Elsdon  it  is 
obvious  from  the  inscription  upon  it  that  the 
occupant  was  the  Lord  of  Redesdale.  The  base¬ 
ment  was  generally  a  large  vaulted  chamber, 
and  the  tradition  is  that  the  cattle  were  driven 
into  it  whenever  an  alarm  was  given  of  an 
approaching  raid. 

Embleton  Church,  chiefly  Norman,  has  been 
well  restored;  but  the  chancel,  which  has 
lately  been  wholly  rebuilt,  contains  little 
worth  notice  besides  the  beautiful  windows 
which  Mr.  Kempe  has  filled  with  stained  glass 
to  the  memory  of  the  Greys  of  Howick. 
Within  the  parish  are  the  ruins  of  Dunstan- 
borough  Castle,  second  only  to  Bamborough  in 
picturesque  grandeur.  They  stand  upon  the 
edge  of  a  ridge  of  rocks,  at  the  base  of  which 
the  sea  breaks  with  ceaseless  violence.  The 
area  enclosed  by  the  walls  is  more  than  nine 
acres,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  position 
which  the  extensive  buildings  once  occupied. 
In  fact,  little  more  can  be  determined  with 
certainty  than  that  the  main  entrance  was  on 
the  south  side,  where  two  half  -  ruined  drum- 
towers  protect  a  gateway  which  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  had  been  blocked  up.  The 
wall,  going  eastward,  is  in  tolerably  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  is  terminated  at  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  by  a  square  bastion,  known  as  Queen 
Margaret’s  Tower,  and  said  to  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  Margaret  of  Anjou  after  the  battle  of 
Hexham.  On  the  north-west  Bide  rises  a  tall 
tower,  built  partly  of  basalt  and  partly  of 
freestone,  known  as  Lilburne’s  Tower,  and 
familiar  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  Turner’s 
well-known  picture.  It  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  that  artist  has  taken  some 
liberties  with  his  subject,  and  that  Buck’s 
view,  published  in  1728,  and  recently  re-pub¬ 
lished,  is  full  of  error.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
history  of  Dunstanborongh  is  that  it  was  built 
by  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  in  1315,  and  was  held  by 
his  descendants  till  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  Lords  Wenlock  and 
Hastings  took  it,  after  an  assault  of  three  days, 
and  dismantled  it.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
underwent  some  sort  of  repair,  and  the  gateway 
tower  was  converted  into  a  residence,  the 
entrance  being  walled  up  and  access  given 
through  a  postern  on  the  west  side.  Lilburne 
Tower  was  struck  by  lightning  last  year  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  masonry  seems  to  be  in  a  very 
perilous  position.  Within  a  walk  of  the  castle 
is  a  curious  pele  tower,  known  as  Dunstan  Hall, 
or,  from  its  possessor  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Proctor’s  Steads  (i.e.,  home  buildings).  What  its 
early  history  may  have  been  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show.  Tradition  makes  it  the  birth-place  of 
Duns  Scotus,  and  there  are  indications  of  archi¬ 
tectural  work  at  least  two  centuries  older  than 
the  Jacobean  manor-house  of  Proctor.  Close 
at  hand  are  the  village  and  tower  of  Craster. 
The  latter  is,  so  to  speak,  embedded  in  the 
modern  mansion  of  the  ancient  Craster  family 
and  the  only  features  that  have  survived  are  the 
vaulted  chamber  now  used  as  a  cellar  and  a 
newel  staircase.  A  brief  visit  to  the  interesting 
church  of  Longhoughton,  where  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Longstaffe,  held  that  the 
chancel  arch  was  of  Saxon  construction,  brought 
an  agreeable  day  to  a  pleasant  ending. 


AWARDS  TO  EXHIBITORS  AT  THE 
INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  awards  to  those 
exhibitors  in  the  International  Inventions 
Exhibition  whose  exhibits  are  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers  : — 

A.  B.  C.  Fence  Co.  (U.S.A.),  2543,*  improved  fencing, 
and  machinery  for  making  the  same,  S.f — Adams,  R., 
2551,  double-action  door-springs,  S. — Adams  &  Balter, 
289,  door  -  springs,  B.  —  Albo  -  Carbon  -  Light  Co., 
1495,  albo-carbou  light  apparatus,  B.  —  Anderson  & 
Gallwey,  1242,  hydraulic  riveting  machinery,  S. — Ander¬ 
son,  G.,  &  Co.,  394,  steam  derrick-crane,  S.— Andrew,  J. 
E.  H.,  &  Co.,  429,  gas  engines,  S. — Aqueous  Works  and 
Diamond  Rock  Boring  Co.,  176,  improvements  in  rock- 
boring  apparatus,  G.  —  Asbestos  Co.  (Limited),  647, 
asbestos  packing,  8. — Attwood,  A.,  &  Co.,  1221,  sell- 
sustaining  lifts  and  hoists,  B. 

Banister,  F.  D.,  268,  system  of  concrete  construction, 
8.— Bateman,  A.  H.,  1172,  emery  grinders,  machine  tools, 
and  machinery,  B. — Baume,  W.  (France), 2660,  rotary  and 
chain  pump,  B. — Bell,  John,  &  Co.,  1061,  treatment  of 
asbestos,  G.— Bessemer,  Sir  H.,  210c,  Bessemer  iron  and 

*  The  numbers  are  those  in  the  catalogue, 
t  The  letters  B,  G,  or  S,  indicate  that  bronze,  gold,  or 
silver  medals  have  been  awarded. 


steel,  G. — Bower,  George,  193,  process  for  rendering  irom 
rustless,  S.  — Bower,  George,  1517,  regenerative  gas-> 
burner.  S.— Bower  J.  T.,  1764,  solid  corner  brick  mouldsi 
and  adjustable  beds,  S. — Braby,  F.,  &  Co.,  264,  metal; 
roofing,  B. — Bradley,  William,  657,  locks,  S. — Bray,  G., 1 
911a,  combination  water,  dust,  or  slop  van,  and  detaching: 
pole-head,  as  used  by  fire-brigade,  G.—  Briggs  &  Co.,  220,1 
soldering  apparatus,  B. — Brinjes  &  Goodwin,  1135,  pig-' 
ment  grinding-maekine,  8. — Bristol  Wagon  Works  Co. I 
(Limited),  72i»,  Mnrgetsen  and  Hek’s  patent  tip-van,  G. — 
British  Association  Committee  on  Screw  Gauges,  Standwd: 
screw-gauges,  D.* — British  Pateut  Glazing  Co.,  89,  im-i 
provements  in  dry  glazing  for  conservatories,  S.  — . 
Broadbent,  Robert,  &  8on,  1149,  stone-breakers,  8.—  . 
Brown  &  Green,  1635,  new  church  stoves,  B.— Brownlee 
&  Co.,  216,  patent  parquet  work,  B. — Brunton  k  Trier,i 
1127,  stone-working  machines,  G. — Burham  Brick,  Lime,: 
and  Cement  Co.  (Limited i,  375,  automatic  cement-testing i 
machines,  B. —  Burrows,  W.  k  J.,  1567,  wine-bins,  B. — ! 
Burt,  Bolton,  &  Haywood,  1428,  Boulton’s  patent  improve-' 
meDts  in  creosoting  timber,  G. 

Candy  &  Co.  (Limited),  1763,  enamelled  iron,  8.— ■■ 
Carter,  John,  290,  sliding  windows,  B. — Chatwood,  8., 
1232,  hydraulic  balance  banker's  lift,  B.— Chevrel,  G. 
(France),  3680,  machine-made  marqueterie,  8. — Chubb 
Sons'  Lock  and  Safe  Co.  (Limited),  1817,  locks  and  safes,' 
G.— Clark, «T.  A.  W.,  1165,  wood-planing  machine,  B.— : 
Clark  k  Standfield,  331,  floating  docks,  hydraulic  grid 
dock,  and  patent  slip,  G. — Clark,  Bunnett,  &  Co. ,1231,1 
safety  apparatus  for  lifts,  B. — Coalbrookdale  Co.  (Limited),' 
416,  Parker  &  AVeston’s  Bteam-pump,  8.— Constantine,  i 
T.  J.,  1636,  improvements  in  close  ranges  and  stoves,  B. — '• 
Crampton,  T.  R.,  tunnelling  machine,  8.  —  Crossley- 
Brothers,  409,  gas-engines,  G. 

Davey,  Paxman,  &  Co.,  engines  and  boilers,  G. — Davis/ 
John,  &Son,  1125,  wood-pinning  machines,  8.— De  Michele/ 
V.,  255,  cement-testing  machine,  B. — Deards,  S.,  97,  diyJ 
glazed  conservatory,  B.— Dick,  Alex.,  161,  delta  metal,  8„ 
— Docwra,  Thomas,  &  8on,  137,  patent  diamond  drill,  S. — 1 
Douglas,  Charles  D.,  &  Co.,  629  and  1836,  springless  auto.: 
matio  locks,  S.— Doulton  &  Co.,  1766,  genernl  exhibit  ot 
pottery,  &e.,  G.— Duffy,  M.  C.,  &  Sod,  1126,  wood  block- 
flooring,  B. — Duvignean,  O.,  &  Co.  (Germany),  2718,' 
majolica  chimney-mantels,  8. 

Eachus,  G.  E.,  214,  ventilating  manholes,  B.— EaBton  & 
Anderson.  254,  492,  and  1244,  apparatus  for  water-supply 
and  purification,  G. — Ebner,  J.  (Austria-Hungary),  par¬ 
quet-flooring,  8. — Edwards,  G.  M.,  2535a,  improvements 
in  building  construction,  B. — Electric  Paint  Remover  Co,1 
(Limited),  221,  paint  remover,  S. — Electric  Power  Storage 
Co.,  1305,  improvements  in  secondary  batteries,  G.^-l 
Ellington  &  Woodall, 691,  system  for  distributing  hydraulic 
power  in  towns,  G. 

Fidler,  T.  C.,  388,  designs  of  bridges,  B. — Fletcher,] 
Thomas,  1534,  gas  fires  and  furnaces,  G.  —  Foxall, 
Llewellin,  Jones,  &  Co..  1624,  dry  gas-meters,  S.— Free. 
man,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  1443,  “  non-poisonous  "  white  lead; 
B.—  ffrere,  N.,  311,  pipe-joiuting,  B. 

Glover,  W.,  k  Son,  728,  patent  tipping-van,  S.-Graftor 
&  Co.,  397,  patent  slewing  gear  for  cranes,  8. — Griffiths' 
Thomas,  1443,  substitute  for  white  lead,  B. 

Harris,  J.  F.  &  G.,  1699,  mouldings  and  fancy  woof 
decorations,  S. — Hoatb,  Captain  W.  E.,  281,  method  o: 
shoring  up  dangerous  structures,  S. — Hembry  &Co.,  1082* 
wall  coverings,  B. — Howard  k  Sons,  parqueterie,  S.-' 
Humpherson,  F.,  222,  flushing  cistern,  B.— Hydraulu 
Engineering  Co.  (Limited),  1199,  hydraulic  engine 
hydraulic  balance  direct-acting  lift,  and  water-savinf 
arrangements  applied  to  hydraulic  machinery,  G. 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.  (Limited),  403,  stree 
paving,  8.— Indestructible  Paint  Co.  (Limited),  960 
Browning’s  preservative  solutions  and  paints,  8. 

Jeffrey  &  Co.,  1673,  embossed  leather  and  embosser 
leather  paper,  8. — Jeffries,  A.  &  C.,  1720,  mouldings,  B.-l 
Jelley,  Son,  k  Jones,  1808,  sash-fastenings  and  door 
handies,  B.— Johnson,  W.,  253,  economical  bnckmakm, 
machine,  B. 

Kent,  G.,  261,  water-meter,  S.— Kent,  G.  B.,  &  Son! 
2526,  automatic  brush-boring  machine  and  brushes,  8.  _  , 
Lindsay,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  266,  fireproof  flooring  wit 
steel  girders,  8.  : 

Macpherson,  Donald,  &  Co.,  quick-drying  paints,  B.- 
March,  W.,  &  Co.,  332,  road  sweeper  and  elevator,  3.- 
Marsden,  H.  R.,  1129,  stone-breakers,  G.— Marshall,  Sonf 
k  Co.,  high-speed  engine,  8.— Merry  weather  k  Sons,.  127t 
steam  fire-engines  and  appliances  for  use  in  extinguish™ 
fires,  G.  — Millis,  C.  F.,  2309,  application  of  the  prmciplt 
of  descriptive  geometry  to  the  cutting  of  sheet  metal, 
Parry,  William,  376,  bricks  for  preventing  penetratio 
of  water,  B.— Patent  Liquid  Fireproof  Cyanite  Paint  Co 
1449,  coloured  cyanite,  8. — Patent  Mycenian  Marble  Cc 
271,  Mycenian  marbles,  B. —  Pulliam,  James,  &  Sou 
general  exhibit  of  concrete,  stoneware,  &c.,  8.— Puls; 
meter  Engineering  Co.  (Limited),  1201,  Pnlsometer  stear 
pump,  Deane  pump,  and  “Thames"  filter,  G. — Putne 
Alfred,  382,  wood-flooring,  B. 

Ransome,  A.,  &  Co.,  1124,  cask-making  machinery  at 
tree-felling  machine,  G.— Rendle,  W.  E.,  &  Co.,  90,  iC 
provementsin  dry-glazing  for  conservatories,  S.  —  Reynold 
F.  W.,  k  Co.,  1234,  cheap  wood-working  machinery,  3.-, 
Rhodes,  J.,  &  Sons,  160,  sheet  metal-working  maukiner. 
8.— Rust-,  J.,  1781,  vitreous  mosaic,  8. 

Sagar  &  Co.,  1128,  wood-workiug  machines,  S. — Sage,  I; 
2103,  workmen’s  time  check,  8. — Selig,  Sonnenthal,  &  Cc 
1216,  turret  head  lathe,  S. — Shand,  Mason,  &  Co.,  127 
steam  fire-engines  and  other  appliances  for  use  in  oxti 
guishing  fires,  G. — Siemens,  F.  (Germany),  2720,  temper 
glass,  G. — Simpson,  W.  B.,  A  Sons,  276,  decorated .  enani 
iron  and  Anglo-Limoges  enamels,  G. — Slate  Debris  Uti 
sation  Co.,  379,  manufacture  of  commercial  products  fre 
slate  debri*,  S. — Smith,  A.,  k  Stevens,  1215,  hydrau 
balance  and  hydraulic  balance  lift,  8. — Smith,  Hugh, 
Co.,  1199,  hydraulic  riveting  machinery,  S.— Stank 
W.  F.,  2175,  improvements  in  philosophical  instrumen 
G.— Steel  &  Garland,  1542,  Wkarncliffe  ventilating,  gra 
S.— Storey  Bros.  &  Co.,  1749,  washable  wall  covering, 
—Sugg,  William,  &  Co.  (Limited),  1479,  collective  exhit 
of  gas  apparatus,  G. 

Tangyo  Bros.,  1292,  special  steam  pump,  automation 
denser,  and  hydraulic  jacks,  G. — Tayler,  R.  W .,  372,  an 
mntic  scavenger,  S. — Tighe,  C.,  227,  door  handles,  B 
Tobitt,  T.,  310,  window  sashes,  B. 

Venice  and  Murano  Glass  and  Mosaic  Co.  (Lunite 
2699,  enamel  mosaics,  G. — Verity  Bros.,  1823,  builde 
fittings,  8.— Vincent,  William,  727,  tip  cart,  8.— Vince 
William,  727,  joint  facing  bricks,  B. 

Warner,  J.,  &  Sons,  1197,  ’hain  pumps,  hell  buoys,  ! 
beacons,  B. — Watson,  J.,3>-  cement  kiln,  B.—  Watts, 
&  Co.,  1146,  baud-sawing  ma>  ine,  G.— Waygood,  «. 
Co.,  1200,  hand  lifts  and  conti  :ous  passenger  and  go 
-  - -  - 

*  The  letter  D  signifies  Diplo  ma  of  Honour  (awar 
0nly  to  Government  Departments  and  Public  Iustitutia 
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S. — Wenham  Patent  Gas  Lamp  Co.  (Limited),  1-197, 
lerative  gas-burner,  S.— Willett,  Samuel,  296,  safety 
■  fastener,  B. — Wilson,  D.,  229,  drying  slurry,  B. — 
illams,  William,  &  Co.,  1662,  embossed  leather  and 
urine,  B. — Worssam,  S.,  &  Co.,  1130,  wood-working 
liinery,  G. 

.le  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co,  (U.S.A.),  2580, 


ANOTHER  SHORT  WAY  WITH  THE 
LONDON  SEWAGE. 
scheme  has  recently  been  suggested  by 
I,  Page,  a  wharfinger  and  shipowner  in  the 
of  London,  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of 
cdon,  which  at  least  has  the  merit  of  sim- 
!  ity  and  being  capable  of  realisation  in  a  short 
03  and  at  no  great  outlay.  The  plan  is  to 
((struct  a  steam  vessel  of,  say,  4,000  tons 
rater  tonnage,  having  60  ft.  beam  and  300  ft. 
,;th,  with  a  ballast  hold  all  along  the  keel  level 
A) , — which  is,  in  fact,  a  pontoon, — into  which 
ier  may  be  taken  as  ballast  if  required.  Over 
hold  is  another  formed  of  a  series  of  tanks 


the  reception  of  the  slndge.  These  tanks, 
r  run  fore  and  aft  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
iiel,  each  tank  being  separated  from  the  other 
kvater-tight  bulkheads,  having  manholes  on 
cc  to  each,  and  when  the  tanks  have  been 
JI  through  the  manholes  the  latter  are  her¬ 
oically  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
30 us  gas  or  smell.  The  deck  or  floor  of 
„  FfG  2 


e  tanks  slopes  towards  the  sides  of  the 
ijel  from  the  central  longitudinal  line  at  an 
:je  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  30  ft.,  and  at  certain  dis- 
I  es  in  both  sides  of  the  vessel  there  are  sluice 
cs  (S)  worked  from  the  upper  deck  (A),  so  that 
Ja  the  vessel  has  arrived  at  her  deep-sea 
ination  these  Bluice  ports  being  opened 
iltaneously  the  whole  cargo  immediately 
:ns  to  rush  into  the  water  by  its  own  gravity 
;id  by  the  sloping  floor,  whilst  at  the  same 
by  the  action  of  the  ballast  hold,  or  pon- 
3,  the  vessel  rises  by  her  own  buoyancy,  and 
(ways  maintains  a  uniform  pressure  of  5  ft. 
1  ft.  above  the  load-line  upon  the  cargo, 
peby  the  whole  is  discharged  without  the 
kication  of  pumps  or  other  mechanical  means, 
in  the  cargo  has  been  discharged,  the  steam 
•ps  can  be  applied  and  the  tanks  thoroughly 
used  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  vessel 
im  for  another  cargo. 

is  considered  that  two  such  steam  vessels 
1,000  tons  displacement,  300  ft.  long,  and 
P-  beam,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  take 
whole  of  the  sludge  out  to  sea  every  day ; 
{vessel  being  loaded  by  the  powerful  steam 
tps  at  the  reservoirs,  and  sent  away  when 
land  the  other  then  coming  alongside  to  be 
:l  and  sent  away  in  its  turn. 


THE  “  CLIMAX  ”  CHIMNEY  CLIMBER. 
The  accompanying  cut  gives  an  illustration 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  very  useful  invention, 
patented  by  Messrs.  Brown  &  Porter,  of  Liver¬ 


pool,  for  the  safe  ascent  of  tall  chimneys,  in 
place  of  the  old  “steeple-jack  ”  business.  The 
following  is  the  description  furnished  to  us  by 
the  patentees  :  — 

“  The  arrangement  consists  of  two  stout  timber 
grippers  capable  of  being  secured  to  the  chimney  to 
be  climbed  by  means  of  two  long  bolts,  one  on  each 
side  the  chimney  ;  to  these  upper  grippers  are  sus¬ 
pended  (by  means  of  four  chains)  two  others  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  capable  also  of  being  bolted  to  the 
chimney,  and  to  the  latter  is  attached  the  stage. 
The  lower  and  upper  grippers  are  also  connected  by 
means  of  two  steel  screws  2  in.  in  diameter.  The 
operation  of  climbing  the  chimney  is  as  follows  : — 
Supposing  the  upper  grippers  to  be  screwed  fast,  and 
the  lower  ones  to  be  loose,  then  the  weight  of  the 
Btage  is  being  sustained  by  the  chains ;  the  two 
screws  are  now  operated,  and  the  stage  is  thereby 
gradually  raised  ;  when  the  desired  height  is 
reached,  the  lower  grippers  are  secured  by  tighten¬ 
ing  up  the  bolts,  which  takes  off  the  weight  from 
the  upper  ones,  so  that  the  latter  can  now  be  raised 
to  a  greater  height  by  simply  working  the  screws 
the  reverse  way ;  when  the  chains  are  again  tight, 
the  upper  grippers  are  secured  as  before,  the  lower 
ones  released,  and  the  operation  of  lifting  is  con¬ 
tinued.” 


SCREWS— COMMON  AND  IMPROVED. 

Next  to  nails,  there  is  in  carpentry  work  no 
article  more  largely  used  than  screws ;  but 
unfortunately  the  screws  employed  in  this 
country  are  mostly  of  patterns  as  old  as  the 
hills,  and  screws  are  made  now  much  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  screw  thread  cut 
out  of  the  blank.  The  Harvey  patent  rolled 
screw  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  old 
and  orthodox  weapon.  The  machine  for  making 
these  screws  is  exhibited  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Ladds  &  Co. ;  it  is 
very  ingeniously  designed,  and  performs  its 
work  with  admirable  ease  and  accuracy.  It 
is,  however,  to  the  screw  produced  that  the 
highest  interest  attaches,  for  it 
qualities  of  practical  value,  and  displays 
the  greatest  advance  yet  made  in  the 
form  and  manufacture  of  this  most  service¬ 
able  article.  In  the  first  place,  the  gimlet, 
always  needed  as  a  preparer  of  the  way 
for  the  common  screw,  is  no  longer  needed 
for  the  Harvey  screw,  which,  being  gimlet- 
pointed,  will  screw  itself  into  even  such  hard 
woods  as  beech,  oak,  and  mahogany.  Anything 
that  will  facilitate  the  use  of  screws  instead  of 
nails,  must  be  a  boon  to  every  one  who  has  to 
employ  a  carpenter,  for  it  is  not  everything 
the  carpenter  puts  together  that  is  intended 
never  to  come  apart.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the 
uses  of  screws  to  bring  portions  of  materials 
closely  and  firmly  together,  and  to  hold  tight 
in  the  wood.  The  ordinary  screw  is  made  taper 
in  the  thread  portion ;  the  Harvey  screw  is 
parallel  for  all  the  screw  portion  except  the 
gimlet  point,  consequently  it  has  double  the 


the  screw  being  pressed  out  and  not  cut  like  the 
common  screw,  whereby  the  fibre  of  the  metal 
of  the  blank  is  greatly  weakened.  This  mode 
of  formation  by  permitting  the  use  of  a  smaller 
blank  economises  the  metal.  Thus,  for  example, 
whereas  under  the  old  system  one  ton  of  wire 
would  produce  1,066  gross  of  No.  10  screws,  the 
Harvey  machine  will  turn  out  1,800  gross,  a  gain 
of  734  gross  in  the  one  ton  of  metal.  The 
machine  produces  the  screws  at  the  rate  of  a 
gross  a  minute.  The  number  of  common  screws 
now  used  in  England  is  said  to  be  130,000  gross 
per  day.  So  that  there  is  in  screws  an  industry 
capable  of  returning  considerable  profits  to  an 
inventive  genius. 


iblic  Health.  (Metropolis)  Bill. — Few 

(imstances  tended  more  to  increase  efficient 
>ary  admiration  throughout  the  country 
Irally  than  the  consolidation  under  the 
ic  Health  Act,  1875,  of  all  the  sanitary 
(then  in  existence.  But  the  metropolis  has 
78  had  exceptional  legislation,  and  this 
lation  is  spread  over  a  number  of  Acts, 
iis  even  contained  in  isolated  clauses  in 
ral  Acts,  the  result  being  that  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  a  detailed  and 
rate  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  law  as 
icable  to  London.  The  Government  have, 

’'fore,  done  well  to  introduce  the  Publio 
|th  (Metropolis)  Bill,  which  is  really  an  Act  I 
-aisolidate,  with  certain  amendments,  the  grip  of  the  common  screw  upon  the  material 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

Sir, — There  are,  I  am  sure,  many  of  your 
readers  who  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
students  under  the  late  Professor  Donaldson, 
and  who  must  now  feel  with  myself  that  they 
have  reaped  great  benefit  from  his  instructions, 
and,  perhaps,  as  much  from  his  example  and 
influence ;  and  not  a  few  will  be  able  to  recall, 
as  I  gratefully  do,  subsequent  acts  of  friendly 
kindness,  done  with  an  amount  of  hearty  cor¬ 
diality  which  added  to  the  value  of  them. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  appx-opriateness  in  my 
being  the  one  from  among  those  to  ask  for  a 
little  space  in  your  columns  in  which  to  refer  to 
Donaldson’s  work  as  Professor  of  Architecture 
at  University  College,  London. 

As  the  first  professor  of  architecture, — not 
only  in  that  college,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
Great  Britain, — he  had  the  task,  by  no  means  a 
simple  one,  of  originating  the  whole  course  of 
instruction.  It  probably  may  not  have  even 
been  quite  clear  at  that  day  to  others,  if  it  was 
to  himself,  that  architecture  and  construction 
were  arts  a  knowledge  of  which  could  be  use¬ 
fully  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
lectures,  and  Donaldson  had  to  show  practically 
that  it  could.  He  had  to  decide  what  to  teach 
and  what  to  leave  aside,  and  to  originate  the 
entire  method  and  system,  and  he  showed  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  in  the  curriculum  which  he 
planned  and  the  methods  which  he  adopted, 
while  he  was  untiring  in  his  perseverance  and 
attention  in  carrying  them  out. 

I  do  not  think  that  lecturing  gave  Professor 
Donaldson  much  trouble.  He  had  full  notes, 
and  though  he  did  not  read  his  lectures,  he,  I 
think,  trusted  a  good  deal  to  the  notes.  He 
used  to  give  four  lectures  a  week,  and,  at  least 
in  my  time,  always  wore  his  gown  to  lecture  in. 
He  obtained  the  ear  of  the  students  from  the 
first,  and  used  to  insist  on  their  taking  notes, 
and  gave  advice  as  to  how  best  to  do  it.  He 
used  frequently  and  with  facility  to  sketch  on 
the  black-board,  and  used  to  expect  us  to  copy 
the  sketches  so  used. 

Many  plans  were  adopted,  most  of  which  are 
retained  to  the  present  day,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  lectures,  such  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  examination,  a  visit  to  such  a  building  as 
St.  Paul’s  or  Westminster  Abbey,  and  perhaps 
the  offer  of  a  prize  for  an  essay  or  drawing. 

You,  in  your  notice  of  him,  speak  of  the  fine 
collection  of  illustrations  of  the  best  examples 
which  he  formed.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
were  vigorous  drawings,  tinted  with  much  effect, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  the  work  of  his  own 
hand.  I  remember  his  once  saying  to  me  that 
he  wished  these  diagrams  to  serve  something  of 
the  purpose  of  a  school  of  art,  as  well  as  a  series 
of  examples.  He  was,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
always  willing  to  lend  any  of  these  diagrams 
to  any  professional  friend,  most  of  all  to  an  old 
student  who  was  about  to  attempt  a  lecture  on 
some  architectural  subject,  and  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  he  was  most  generous.  But  any  or  all  of 
the  diagrams  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  us 
students, — that  is  to  say,  any  of  us  might  borrow 
any  diagram  for  the  purpose  of  study  at  home, 
and  this  unusual  but  wise  liberality  doubled  the 
value  of  the  course  of  instruction  to  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  it. 

This  custom  has  been  kept  up  by  Prof.  Lewis 
with  regard  to  the  very  numerous  and  excellent 
diagrams  which  he  prepared,  as  well  as  those 
of  Prof.  Donaldson’s,  which  were  in  his  charge, 
and  it  is  still  continued.  A  year  or  two  back, 
Prof.  Donaldson  presented  to  the  College  a 
large  mass  of  valuable  drawings  and  engravings 
illustrative  of  architecture,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  class,  and,  as  was  pointed  out  by  you,  a 
Donaldson  Medal  was  founded  as  a  prize  in 


irelatiog  to  nuisances,  infectious  diseases,  I  into  which  it  is  inserted.  A  further  good 

lother  allied  matters  in  so  far  as  the  j  quality  of  the  Harvey  screw  is  that  the  neck  I  each  of  the  courses  of  Architecture  and  Con- 
bpolis  is  concerned. — Lancet.  j  is  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  thread  portion,  J  struction. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Donaldson  would  spare  no  pains  in  answering 
our  questions  and  clearing  up  our  difficulties, 
and  was  always  accessible  to  any  of  the  students 
who  wanted  guidance ;  and  this,  with  his 
evident  devotedness  to  our  benefit  served  to 
attach  his  students  closely  to  him.  I  remember 
that,  in  the  class  of  which  I  was  a  member,  we 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  purchase  some 
token  of  respect  that  should  be  presented  to 
him  at  the  close  of  the  session,  but  he  somehow 
found  it  out,  and  told  us  that  he  should  not 
consider  it  right  to  accept  such  a  gift,  so  the 
project  fell  through ;  but  I  am  glad,  at  this  long 
distance  of  time,  to  remember  that  we  had 
sufficient  sense  of  his  arduous  and  unremitting 
exertions  for  our  good,  and  of  his  great 
generosity  and  liberality,  to  have  set  it  on  foot. 

T.  Roger  Smith. 

University  College,  London. 


INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

Sir, — As  the  “Inventions”  Exhibition  awards 
are  now  being  made  public,  and  many  persons 
are  forming  their  opinions  of  the  merits  of  the 
exhibits  from  the  decision  of  the  jury,  I  think  it 
should  be  known  that  the  jury  commission  hold 
that  two  persons  can  constitute  a  jury. 

Having  ascertained  from  the  secretary  that 
such  was  the  case  with  regard  to  my  exhibit,  I 
withdrew  from  competition  on  the  ground  that 
two  persons  could  be  judges,  but  not  a  jury. 
As  the  jury  commission  invited  exhibitors  to 
nominate  members,  some  might  have  been 
judged  by  two  of  their  nominees,  while  others 
may  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  collective 
wisdom  implied  in  the  word  “  jury.” 

A  Dissatisfied  Exhibitor. 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Sir, — Inasmuch  as  you  think  I  am  in  error  about 
one  cause  of  the  wretched  dwellings  of  the  London 
poor,  and  that  in  suggesting  some  regulation  of 
street  trading  I  am  proposing  an  impracticable  and 
absurd  method  of  reforming  the  habits  of  the 
occupiers  of  these  houses,  may  I  request  the  favour 
of  the  insertion  of  the  subjoined  extract  from  my 
report,  in  order  that  your  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves  ? 

I  may  add  my  opinion  that  the  Holborn  Board  of 
Works  has,  for  its  size,  applied  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Acts  to  more  houses  than  any  other  Sani¬ 
tary  Authority  in  the  metropolis.  Torrens’s  Act 
has  been  applied  to  401  houses,  and  there  have  been 
four  “representations  of  unhealthy  areas”  under 
Sir  Richard  Cross’s  Act. 

Septimus  Gibbon,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Sanitary  Department,  Holborn  Town-hall, 

Cray’s  Inn-road,  W.C. , 

Aug.  18,  1885. 

Extract  from  my  Annual  Report. 

“  The  worst  of  the  tenemental  houses  in  our 
district  are  certainly  occupied  by  such  traders  as 
costermongers,  flower-sellers,  newspaper  girls  and 
boys,  match  and  fusee  sellers,  street  singers  and 
musicians,  thieves,  beggars,  and  prostitutes.  It 
may  be  necessary  and  expedient  to  have  perishable 
articles  of  food,  such  as  fish  and  vegetables,  hawked 
about  the  public  thoroughfares  for  sale,  but  I  think 
the  hawkers  should  be  duly  licensed  by  some  autho¬ 
rity  ;  at  present,  none  of  them  ever  take  out  a 
hawker’s  licence.  If  this  trade  was  subjected  to 
regulation,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
alike  of  the  traders  themselves  and  of  the  general 
public.  Besides  the  vocations  of  thieves,  beggars, 
and  prostitutes,  there  is  much  of  this  street-trading 
that  is  very  demoralising  to  the  persons  engaged  in 
it.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  the  landlords  to  prevent  the  houses 
in  which  they  dwell  from  being  stripped  of  all  their 
available  metal,  woodwork,  taps,  and  other  sanitary 
fittings.  As  I  stated  last  year,  it  is  of  little  perma¬ 
nent  advantage  to  cleanse  the  ‘  rookeries  ’  unless 
effectual  and  practical  measures  are  taken  to  reform 
the  ‘  rooks’  ;  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  can  only 
be  done  by  legislation.” 

“  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  1  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  ’ 
did  not  inquire  into  this  and  other  real  causes  of  the 
indecent,  demoralising,  and  unhealthy  homes  of  the 
poor.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  dispute  the  main 
outcome  of  the  Commissioners’  suggestions,  which 
may  be  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying  of  their 
own: — ‘There  has  been  failure  of  administration 
rather  than  in  legislation.  What  at  the  present 
time  is  specially  required  is  some  motive  power.’  ” 

***  The  Royal  Commission  was  instituted  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  housing  of  the  poor.  The  question 
suggested  by  Dr.  Gibbon  is  obviously  out  of  their 
purview. 


Memorial. — Mr.  W.  C.  May  has  executed  a 
life-size  marble  bust  of  the  late  Canon  Pearson, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapter 
Library  at  Windsor  Castle. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WINDSOR 
POOR. 

Sir, — The  report  of  the  special  commission 
of  the  Lancet  on  the  homes  of  the  Windsor 
poor  appears  in  that  journal  of  the  15th  inst. 
It  is,  altogether,  a  most  formidable  indictment 
of  things  as  they  are  in  the  slums  of  Windsor ; 
and,  moreover,  entirely  corroborates  the  report 
of  the  special  commissioner  of  the  Builder  made 
some  fourteen  years  ago.  Thus  the  Builder  and 
the  Lancet  are  in  complete  and  undesigned 
accord  in  condemning  the  state  of  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Windsor  poor.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  compel  the  authorities  to  deliver  our 
poor  ?  In  South-place  in  this  town  there  are 
forty-two  houses,  with  a  population  varying 
from  170  to  210.  To  these  forty-two  houses 
there  are  fourteen  closets,  all  without  water. 
Ten  of  these  so-called  houses  have  no  “  backs,” 
no  sink,  no  closet,  no  privy.  There  are  in  these 
ten  houses  just  fifty  people  without  the  common 
decencies  of  life.  They  have  thus  to  cross  the 
street  for  all  sanitary  or  insanitary  purposes, — 
to  beg,  or  “  crib,”  or  filch,  accommodation  from 
their  neighbours’  closets.  The  medical  officer 
of  health  admits  that  this  appalling  and  de¬ 
moralising  state  of  things  exists,  but  adds,  “  I 
do  not  feel  justified  in  condemning  these  houses 
as  unfit  for  habitation.”  What,  sir,  outside 
Windsor,  would  be  held  to  constitute  “  unfitness,” 
if  fifty  people,  by  day  and  night,  perpetually 
casting  about  for  a  closet,  is  not  an  outrage  on 
morals  and  decency  ?  Is  there  no  way  by  which 
we  can,  at  all  events,  purge  ourselves  of  any 
seeming  complicity  with  the  official  mind  that 
“does  not  feel  justified”  in  condemning  such 
horrible  “  homes  ”  as  these. 

Arthur  Robins,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Windsor. 

August  17th,  1885. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

4,997,  Ventilating  Buildings,  &c.  T.  Clayton. 

A  vane  made  of  a  number  of  spiral  plates  forming 
compartments  so  as  to  resemble  a  double  or  treble 
pitched  screw  rotates  in  suitable  beariDgs,  and  is 
fixed  into  a  casing  in  the  box  of  the  ventilator.  The 
end  of  the  casing  runs  in  a  groove,  formed  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  rim.  By  means  of  a  screw,  lock  nut,  and  collar 
the  casing  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  easily  run  in  the 
groove.  The  box  is  about  half  filled  with  water. 
The  foul  air  enters  through  an  opening  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  space  to  be  ventilated,  and  being 
caught  by  the  compartments  of  the  vane  which  are 
out  of  the  water  is  kept  trapped  until  those  com¬ 
partments  leave  the  water  on  the  opposite  side,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  escape  through  an  outlet.  The  vane 
may  be  made  to  work  horizontally  or  vertically,  and 
the  water  may  be  dispensed  with,  in  which  latter 
case  the  casing  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  drawing-in 
side,  and  is  made  adjustable  on  that  side. 

5,277,  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Disinfecting 
Hospitals.  V.  H.  Dale. 

Foul  air  is  drawn  off  to  main  pipes  in  the  ceiling 
by  means  of  branch  pipes  opening  to  the  ward  or 
room,  and  passes  by  a  tiue  to  the  extractor.  Here 
the  noxious  germs  in  the  air  are  destroyed  by  con¬ 
tact  of  the  latter  with  metal  tubes,  through  which 
hot  air  from  the  gas  or  from  any  gas-heater  passes. 
A  gas  regulator  maintains  the  temperature  at  a 
uniform  point.  The  heated  and  purified  air  from 
the  extractor  is  conducted  by  a  pipe  below  the  floor 
to  the  end  of  the  ward  and  back  again  to  an  outlet 
shaft.  Fresh  air  admitted  by  suitable  inlets  to  an 
air-chamber  or  passage  surrounding  the  heated  pipe 
becomes  warm  and  escapes  to  the  room  through 
branch  pipes  and  gratings. 

6,818.  Picture-rod  and  other  Hooks.  E. 
Tonks. 

The  larger  end  of  a  double  hook  is  bent  over  a 
picture,  and  the  cord  suspending  the  picture  is 
passed  over  the  lower  hook.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  upper  hook  from  coming  off  the  rod,  a  double¬ 
headed  pin  falls,  or  is  pressed  by  a  sprmg,  across 
its  mouth.  Instead  of  at  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  hook,  the  pin  may  go  through  the  middle  of 
the  hook,  or  it  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  a 
bowed  spring  riveted  to  the  middle  of  the  hook 
serving  the  same  purpose. 

7,008.  Earth  -  plate  for  Fencing  Standards. 
T.  Mailer. 

The  earth-plate  has  its  opposite  end6  bent  at  right 
angles.  Bands  or  strips  are  punched  or  stamped 
out ;  and  between  them  and  the  middle  strip  l)ing 
at  the  back  of  the  plate,  the  standard  is  placed  and 
held  by  a  pin. 

7,395,  and  7,397.  Concrete.  J.  A.  Jones. 

These  two  patents  both  refer  to  the  use  of  blast¬ 
furnace,  or  annealed  slag  and  whinstono,  which  are 
ground,  incorporated  with  Portland  or  other  cement 
preferably  in  a  mortar  or  pug  mill,  and  moulded  for 
use  in  paving  or  the  like.  The  second  specification 
has  water  added. 
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8,042.  Picture-nail.  R.  Collard. 

A  removable  head  is  built  up  of  three  pieq 
viz.,  the  ornamental  front,  the  dished  piece,  wt 
is  attached  to  the  front  by  bending  over  the  edp 
and  has  a  ledge  to  support  the  third  piece,  wh 
is  in  the  form  of  a  disc.  The  first  piece  hasj 
opening  cut  in  it  to  receive  the  stem  of  the  ne 
and  the  disc  has  a  depression  to  bear  against  i. 
head.  The  elasticity  of  these  pieces  securely  he 
the  nail  to  the  complex  head. 

10,144.  Mosaics  and  Stained  Glass.  H.  E 
Belcher. 

Pieces  of  glass  or  other  mineral  substances  ( 
arranged  on  a  table  in  the  form  of  the  desired  desi( 
with  spaces  between  all  the  pieces.  A  sheete 
gummed  asbestos  is  applied  to  the  pieces,  which  c 
then  removed  adhering  to  the  sheet,  and  a  seco 
sheet  is  caused  to  adhere  to  the  other  side.  1 
sheets  are  then  placed  in  frames,  and  molten  m< 
poured  in,  which,  when  the  metal  is  cool,  unit 
the  pieces  altogether  in  the  glass,  and  the  asbek 
may  be  heated  before  the  metal  is  poured  in.  T 
sheets  may  be  pressed  into  contact  with  the  gl 
or  other  pieces,  and  grooves  may  be  formed  in  : 
sheets  to  produce  strengthening  bars  across  v 
frame. 

4,799,  Folding  Ladder  Fire  Escape.  J.  Imn 

The  rungs  are  of  wood,  and  fitted  into  eyes.' 
strips  of  girth-webbing,  which,  with  the  joint* 
links,  constitute  the  sides.  The  ladder  is  lowei^ 
from  a  window  by  a  rope,  and  suspended  from  hod 
permanently  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  I 
kept  clear  of  obstructions  by  a  frame  which  fa 
outward. 

5,881,  PaviDg  Blocks,  Parquetry,  &c.  J.  Roli 
Glasgow. 

Tiles  or  blocks  of  wood  are  grooved  in  their  edg 
and  long  slip  feathers  are  inserted  in  the  grooves 
connect  the  blocks  together.  The  grooves  runni 
in  one  direction  are  in  a  different  plane  from  th)1 
crossing  them,  so  that  the  feathers  may  pass  et 
otner.  The  separate  blocks  are  connected  togetl 
to  form  slabs,  the  ends  of  some  of  the  feathers  be:l 
left  projecting  to  attach  the  slabs  to  one  auother.s 

6,359.  Metallic  Roofing  Tiles.  J.  Mott,  N 
York. 

The  tiles  or  shingles  are  square,  and  are  laid  w! 
one  diagonal  running  in  a  vertical  direction.  T1 
have  a  central  hollow  rib  along  the  vertical  diagoE 
in  which  is  a  small  slot  near  the  point,  and  have  t 
ribs  Dear  the  corners  parallel  to  the  first,  the  Ion 
portion  of  the  latter  ribs  beiDg  cut  away  so  tl 
when  the  tiles  overlap,  a  space  is  left  through  win 
to  put  a  fastener.  Hollow  ribs  are  stamped  in  I: 
body  parallel  to  the  sides,  the  two  lower  ones  boil 
larger  than  the  others,  in  order  to  fit  over  the  cor 
spondiDg  upper  ones  of  the  next  lower  course.  1 
nail-holes  are  placed  so  that  they  are  all  covered < 
the  overlap  of  the  tiles  in  the  course  above.  At  ft 
lower  points  of  the  tiles,  a  fastener  extends  unn 
the  two  tiles  beneath,  and  has  projecting  throu 
the  slot  in  the  central  rib  a  piece  of  metal  wliichi 
bent  over  to  fasten  down  the  point. 

6,817.  Fireplaces.  H.  Westman. 

A  shield  is  placed  above  the  fire  to  regulate  t 
draught.  Its  bottom  corners  rest  upon  the  top  b: 
forming  the  fulcra  about  which  it  swiDgs.  It 
pulled  forward  and  held  in  any  position  by  a  tooth 
quadrant,  allowing  the  air  which  would  otherw- 
pass  through  the  fire  to  escape  through  a  sm 
aperture  left  between  the  shield  and  the  mam 
jamb. 

8,116.  Imitation  Wood.  F.  Thiemer. 

Sawdust,  wood  shavings,  straw,  or  other  ligner 
substances,  are  moistened  with  zincic  chloride  a 
then  impregnated  with  basic  magnesic  chlorin 
The  substance  is  afterwards  pressed  into  mom 
and  dried.  The  resulting  material  may  be  work' 
like  hard  wood,  takes  a  good  polish,  is  not  eas 
burned,  is  impervious  to  water,  and  resists  t 
action  of  weak  alkalies  and  acids. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  31.-9,171,  W.  Walker  and  others,  Flul 
tight  Joints  for  Pipes.— 9,209,  C.  Rowlands,  1 
proved  Sawing  Machine. — 9,210,  W.  Frost,  Wind: 
Sashesand  Frames.— 9,211,  H.  Gibbs,  Improvemei 
in  Flushing  Water-closets. — 9,215,  H.  Doulton  a 
J.  Slater,  Embossing  and  Decorating  Window  a 
other  Glass.— 9,221,  W.  Scott-Moncrieff,  Rain-wa 
Flushing  Apparatus. — 9,222,  A.  Fullicks,  Mai 
facture  of  Blocks  and  Slabs  for  Structural  fll 
Ornamental  Purposes. 

Aug.  1.-  9,239,  B.  Stockman,  Improvements! 
Water-meters. — 9,244,  A  Boult,  Machine  Tools  : 
Working  Stone.  — 9,261,  R.  Boyle,  Stoves,  Fi 
grates,  &c.,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooma 
9,262  and  9,263,  R.  Boyle,  Ventilation. 

Aug.  4.-9,276,  R.  Munn,  Ventilator. — 9,278,  i 
Stephenson,  Coupling  and  Uncoupling  Pipes. 
9,297,  B.  Mills,  Improved  Joint  for  Pipes. 

Aug.  5. — J.  Denny,  Soffit  Lock  Tiles  for  Ceilinj 
&c.— 9,353,  W.  Lake,  Improved  Disinfectant. 

Aug.  6.-9,370,  J.  Wailes,  Apparatus  for  Cutti 
or  Excavating  Drains,  Trenches,  and  Ditches, 
9,379,  S.  Furnival,  Composite  Moulds  for  Mouldi 
Plastic  Articles. — 9.3S9,  J.  Day  and  T.  Wrigh 
Locks,  Bolts,  &c.,  for  Doors,  Shutters,  &c. 

Aug.  7.-9,403,  W.  ThomptoD,  Improvements 
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3baping-machines. — 9.410,  G.  Lowdon,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Locks. — 9,413,  W.  Macrone,  Improved 
-9,41 4,  W.  Macrone.  Manufacture 
„  .  -9,417,  J.  Betts,  Ventilation. — 

,435,  T.  Jenkins  and  R.  Perress,  Improvements  in 

-9,443,  W.  Fryer,  New  Spring  Arrange- 
' ' T'  °  -9,469,  W.  Macfarlane, 


proved  Domtstic  Ventilator. — 7,699,  H.  Haddan, 
Improvements  in  Windows.— 13,036,  T.  Lumley, 
Combination  Street  Lamp-post,  Letter-box,  and 
Fire  Alarm. — 13,52S,  W.  Paulson,  Ventilating 
Rooms  and  Preventing  Smoke. — 13,845,  D.  Cowan, 
Cooking  Ranges. — 13,867,  A.  Boult,  Manufacture  of 
Paint.  —  15,266,  A.  Milne,  Casement  Stay  for 
Securing  Frenoh  Casements  and  other  Hinged 
Sashes.— 12,019,  W.  Potts,  Ventilating  Apparatus. 
— 12,761,  C.  Douglas,  Locks  and  Latches  and 
Adjusting  and  Securing  Knobs  and  Handles  to  the 
Spindles  of  same.— 13,472,  H.  Thompson,  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Stoves  and  Grates.— 4,154,  R.  Best,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Chandeliers. — 6,212,  W.  Mitford  and  G. 
Pettigrew,  Joint  for  Water,  Steam,  Gas,  Drain,  or 
other  Pipes. — 7,125,  R.  Nisbet,  Cooking  Ranges. — 
13,350,  J.  Webb,  Improvements  in  Kilns  and  Stoves. 
— 13,477,  J.  Jex-Long,  Apparatus  for  Dividing 
Timber. — 14,010,  H.  Cooper,  Manufacture  of  Port¬ 
land  Cement. — 15,489,  J.  Fagan,  Water-closet 
Cisterns. — 7,938,  A.  Cram,  Elbows  for  Stove  Pipes. 
— 8,088,  J.  Banks,  Gully  or  Trap  Grates. — 8,365, 
C.  Cowney,  Closets,  Urinals,  &c. 


figures  145  and  146.)  In  fig.  145,  we  see  that 
through  a  point,  a,  exterior  to  the  surface  we 
can  draw  an  infinite  number  of  tangents  to  the 
surface,  which,  taken  together,  form  a  cone,  of 
which  the  point  a  is  the  apex.  Through  every 
generator  of  that  cone  we  can  take  a  plane  P, 
which  will  be  at  once  both  tangent  to  the  cone 
and  to  the  surface  which  the  cone  circumscribes. 
In  fig.  146,  where  the  planes  P  are  required  to 
be  parallel  to  a  given  line,  D,  they  would  be 
tangent  to  a  cylinder  parallel  to  D,  which 
circumscribes  the  surface;  and  again  there  are 
an  infinite  number  of  planes  P  tangent  to  a 
cylinder.  In  fact,  both  problems  are  identical, 
for  the  cylinder  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  but 
a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  infinitely  distant. 

There  is  a  general  method  applicable  to  all 
surfaces  for  producing  a  plane,  P,  tangent  to  their 
surface  and  passing  through  a  point  a  or  parallel 
to  a  line  D.  Through  the  point  a  we  take  a. 
number  of  planes  which  cut  the  surface  and 
find  the  intersections  B  of  these  planes  with 
the  surface ;  then  from  a  we  draw  tangents 
such  as  a  m  to  the  curves  B  ;  the  series  of  points 
of  contact  m  will  form  a  line  of  contact  C, 
along  which  the  cone  touches  the  surface  ;  any 
plane  containing  a  tangent  to  the  curve  C,  and 
a  generator  of  the  cone  will,  of  course,  be  one 
of  the  planes  P  required  (see  fig.  147).  The 
same  system  applies  when  the  planes  P  ar& 
required  to  be  parallel  to  a  line  D.  It  suffices 
to  take  through  the  surface  a  line  A  parallel 
to  D,  and  there  all  the  planes  passing  through 
the  line  A  will  be  parallel  to  D  ;  lo  the  section 
curves  B  we  shall  take  parallels  to  A,  and  the 
curve  of  contact  C  will  be  that  of  a  circum¬ 
scribed  cylinder.  (See  fig.  148.) 

These  curves  of  contact  C  are  of  great  importance 
to  us,  for  they  form  the  limit  between  light  and 
shade, — in  the  one  case,  when  objects  are  lighted 
by  a  candle  ;  in  the  other  case,  when  lighted  by 


Varnish  or  Size, 
of  Dry  Colours. 

9,4?f,  T.  T:  ’  • 

Ventilators. 

Aug.  8. — 2/--1.  ..... j . 
ment  for  Closing  Doors,  &c. 

Closets  and  Urinals. 

Aug.  10.-9,494,  J.  Kent  and  E.  Chabrel,  Ascer¬ 
taining  Levels  and  Angles,  &c.,  at  a  Glance. — 9,519, 
C.  WiDn,  Improvements  in  Water-closet  Apparatus. 
—9,528,  A.  Gates,  Improved  Construction  of  Bakers’ 
Ovens. 

Aug.  11.-9,561,  A.  Wilkinson,  Improved  Con¬ 
struction  of  Ventilating  Bricks.— 9,577,  W.  Wise, 
Improved  Lock. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5,281,  R.Wany,  Fastenings  for  Window-sashes. — 
3,450,  C.  Watson,  Fastenings  for  Window-sashes. — 
3,513,  S.  Rossiter,  Weather-bar  for  Doors  and 
Windows. — 8,533,  R.  Harrison,  Attaching  Door- 
mobs  to  Spindles  and  Doors. — 6,783,  R.  Bateman, 
/’entilation  of  Public  Offices,  Rooms,  &c. — 7,250, 


Cbe  Sttttont’s  Column, 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

XIII. 

Find  a  plane,  P,  tangent  to  a  surface  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  parallel  to  a  plane,  Q,  given,  and 
mark  the  point  where  the  plane  P  is  tangent. 

E  rotate  the  plane  Q  round  the  axis  of 
the  surface  of  revolution  until  the 
plane  be  perpendicular  to  the  elevation  ; 
then  we  draw  P1’’  parallel  to  Q1",  mark  the  point 
of  tangence,  m1,  and  rotate  back  so  as  to  get 
mh  and  mv.  (See  fig.  144.) 

Find  a  plane,  P,  tangent  to  a  curved  surface, 
either  through  a  point  a  outside,  or  parallel 
to  a  line  D,  and  mark  the  point,  m,  where 
the  plane  P  is  tangent. 

We  have  already  seen  that  to  cylinders  and 
cones  there  are  always  two  planes,  P,  tangent, 
either  through  a  point  outside  their  surface  or 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  given  line,  such  as  a 
ray  of  the  sun’s  light ;  but  with  curved  surfaces, 
such  as  spheres,  surfaces  of  revolution  in 
general,  ellipsoids,  &c.,  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  planes,  P,  tangent  to  their  surface,  as 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

Aug.  10. 

By  T.  Champness. 

ChadweU,  Essex— “  Whalebone  House,”  and  15  a., 

freehold  . £4,950 

By  Wbatherall  &  Grren. 

East  Tilbury — Tithe  rent  charges  of  £388  a  year  ...  6,700 
‘‘The  Rectory  House,”  and  30a.  2r.  20  p.,  free¬ 
hold .  1,900 

“  The  Gravel  Pit  Farm,”  containing  42a.  2r.  23p.  1,050 

“Tilbury  House,"  17a.  3r.  18p.  freehold .  1,250 

Numerous  enclosures  of  land,  126*.  Or.  37p.,  in 

seventeen  lots  .  4,627 

By  Offin  &  Co. 

Westminster  Bridge-road  —  21,  Tower-street,  46 

years,  no  ground-rent .  290 

By  J.  Lewis  A  Co. 

Mile-End— 24,  Edward-street,  79  years,  ground-rent 

41.  10s .  380 

Woolwich — 4  and  6,  Clarendon-cottages,  48  years, 

ground-rent  01.  6s .  300 

West  Ham  —  78  to  84  even,  Clarkson-street,  75 

years,  ground-rent  111.  5s .  430 

Mile-End  —  19,  Paterson-street,  12  years,  ground- 

rent  4 1 .  110 

Bnckhurst-hil  1—  1  to  4,  Durham-viJlas,  80  years, 

ground-rent  2)1 .  800 

By  W.  Thobnton. 

Lingfield,  near— Four  enclosures  of  land,  15a.  3r.  23p. 

freehold  .  1,080 

Three  freehold  cottages . 200 

Aug.  11. 

By  Relph  A  Sons. 

Bexley-heath— Four  freehold  cottages,  and  2a.  Or. 

25p .  1,775 

By  Debexham,  Tbwson,  &  Co. 

St.  James’s— 22,  King-street,  freehold,  area  2,656  ft.  9,350 
St.John’s  Wood — 90,  Carlton-hill,  60  years,  ground- 

rent  351 .  4,100 

Warnham,  8ussex — “Cider  Mill  Farm,”  29a.  lr. 

39p.,  freehold  .  900 

Kentish  Town — 57,  Bartholomew-read,  73  years,  no 

ground-rent  .  8)0 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Old  Kent-road  —  320,  Commercial-road,  23  years, 

ground-rent  41 .  285 

By  Bean,  Burnett,  A  Eldbidge. 

Shortlands,  Kent  —  The  freehold  residence, 

“  Coningsby  ”  .  1,450 

By  PuiLLirs,  Lea,  &  Davibs. 

Forest-gate — 73,  Odessa-road,  68  years,  ground-rent 

21.  10s . I. . . .  145 

Aco.  13. 

By  Inman,  Sharp,  A  Harrington. 

Eotherhithe  —  161  and  163,  Abbeyfield-road,  69 

years,  ground-rent  11 .  790 

By  Nbwdon  A  Harding. 

8t.  Giles’s— 22,  Denmark-street,  freehold  .  1,740 

Upper  Holloway  —  207,  Junction-road,  70  years 

ground-rent  SI .  570 

Islington — 16  to  22  even,  Barnsbury-street,  free¬ 
hold  .  2,610 

By  Bradshaw  Brown. 

Loughton— Copyhold  residence  in  Victoria-place  ...  -400 

Bow — 1  to  8,  Denbigh-terrace,  freehold  .  2  000 

Bromley  -by-Bow— 100  to  112  eveD,  Bruce-road’’76  ’ 

years,  ground-rent  241.  9s .  760 

Nos.  1  to  5,  Railway-cottages,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  171.  15s .  530 

Old  Ford-road— 433,  435,  and  437,  and  Y, "Autumn  1 

street,  freehold .  740 

Poplar— 1,  Pennyflelds,  freehold . """"  290 

Millwall — 51,  West  Ferry-road,  68  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  It's .  380 

No.  209,  West  Ferry-road,  26  years,  ground-rent 

21 •  .  260 

By  Vbntom,  Bull,  A  Cooper. 

Clapham— 91  and  93,  High-street,  freehold .  12,900 

Borough — 147,  High-street,  freehold .  4, COO 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Bnxton  30  to  36,  Railton-road,  81  years,  ground- 

_  r®nt  201 .  1  005 

Wandsworth,  Point  Pleasant— Two  houses,  83  years, 

ground-rent  201 .  2C0 

Battersea— Ground-rents  of  151.  19s"  reversion  in 

42  years  .  350 

Lambeth — 1  and  2,  Little  Paris-street,  and  ground- 

rents  of  181.  lOs.,  14  years,  ground-rent  391.  ...  265 

Camberwell— 30,  Leipsic-road,  19  years,  ground- 

rent  41 .  276 

By  C.  C.  A  T.  Moore. 

Limehouse— 47,  Salmon ’s-lane,  freehold  .  310 

Old  Ford — 105,  St.  Stephen’s-road,  freehold  ...  910 

Bromley-bv-Bow— 66  and  68,  Tetley-street,  57  years, 

ground-rent  41.  6s .  370 

South  Hornsey— 8  and  10,  Cowper-road,  freehold  ...  585 

_  .  By  Wilkinson  A  Son. 

Brighton— 18  and  19,  Clifton-road,  freehold .  1,450 

Aug.  14. 

,,  . ,  .By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watnbt,  A  Co. 

Maida-hill  —  7,  Warwick-road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  121 . : . . . :.... . 1,000 

By  Bakes  &  Sons. 

High  Barnet — The  Corn  Exchange,  freehold .  2,210 


Ipsallanea. 

Public  Baths  at  Bootle,  neax"  Liverpool. 

The  Bootle  Town  Council  on  the  12th  inst., 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Health 
Committee  to  award  the  first  premium  of  50 1. 
for  designs  for  their  new  baths  to  Mr.  George 
Heaton,  of  Wigan,— motto,  “  Greater  Bootle  ”  ; 
the  second  prize  of  25 1.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson, 
of  Bradford,— motto,  “  Choice  A  ”  ;  and  the 
third  prize  of  101.  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Woodhouse, 
&  Chadwick,  of  Manchester, — motto,  “  Within 
the  Limits.”  The  estimated  cost  is  9,000Z. 


Incrustations  on  Bronza  Statues. — Cer¬ 
tain  bronze  monuments  in  Germany  have  not 
only  failed  to  develope  patina,  but  have 
been  much  disfigured  by  the  appearance  of 
stains.  With  a  view  to  elucidate  the  sources 
of  this  disease  of  bronze,  Professor  Kaemmerer 
lately  made  a  series  of  experiments  uijon  stains 
which  had  marred  the  effect  of  the  statues  of 
Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Sachs,  at  Nuremberg, 
of  which  the  composition  is  as  follows  : — 


Diirer.  Sacha. 

Copper  .  88-43  88’83 

Lead  .  4  72  .  4  79 

Arsenic  .  -66  -76 

Iron .  -60  ’69 

Tin  .  .  5  31  .  2  39 

Zinc .  ’ll  262 


The  results  obtained  disprove  the  assertion  that 
zinc  has  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
such  black  incrustations,  the  statue  of  Diirer 
presenting  more  stains  than  the  other.  The 
normal  components  of  bronze  form  but  a  slight 
proportion  in  these  Btains,  which  principally 
consist  of  foreign  substances  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  bronze  by  wind,  rain,  smoke,  and 
by  birds.  Amongst  these  substances  are  quartz, 
sand,  clay,  charcoal,  sulphur,  carbonic  acid, 
water,  ammonia,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  &c. 
After  many  trials  cyanide  of  potassium  was 
found  the  best  dissolvent,  the  limited  duration 
of  its  application  and  the  subsequent  washing 
preventing  the  corrosion  of  the  metal  under¬ 
neath.  It  is  incidentally  remarked  by  the 
Chemiker  Zeitung  that  the  formation  of  patina 
is  more  dependent  upon  regularity  and  fineness 
of  grain  than  upon  the  exact  composition  of  the 
metal  itself.  Hence  the  mode  of  casting  and 
the  preparation  of  the  moulds  are  points  calling 
for  particular  attention  in  the  creation  of  bronze 
statues. 

The  First  Railway  in  America. — In  a 

paper  recently  read  before  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute,  on  “  Transportation  Facilities  of  the  Past 
and  Present,”  Mr.  Barnet  Le  Van  corrects  the 
commonly-received  statement  that  the  Granite 
Railroad,  built  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in 
1827,  by  Gridley  Byrant,  for  transporting  stone 
for  the  Bunker-hill  monument  from  the  granite 
quarries  of  Quincy,  was  the  first  railway  built 
in  the  United  States.  He  presents  evidence 
which  proves  that,  far  from  being  the  first,  the 
Granite  Railroad  was  really  only  the  fourth  in 
order  of  precedence  in  the  United  States.  The 
author,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  states  : — 
“  Railroads  were  also  first  introduced  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  September,  1809,  the  first  experi¬ 
mental  track  in  the  United  States  was  laid  out 
by  John  Thomson  (the  father  of  John  Edgar 
Thomson,  who  was  afterwards  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company),  civil  engineer, 
of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  con¬ 
structed,  under  his  direction,  by  Somerville,  a 
Scotch  Millwright,  for  Thomas  Leiper,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  was  60  yards  (180  ft.)  in  length, 
and  graded  lfc  in.  to  the  yard.  The  gauge  was 
4  ft.,  and  the  sleepers  were  8  ft.  apart.  The 
experiment  with  a  loaded  car  was  so  successful 
that  Leiper  in  the  same  year  caused  the  first 
practical  railroad  in  the  United  States  to  be 
constructed  for  the  transportation  of  stone  from 
his  quarries  on  Crom  Creek  to  his  landing  on 
Ridley  Creek,  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile.  It  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  for  nineteen  years.  Some  of  the 
original  foundations,  consisting  of  rock  in  which 
holes  were  drilled  and  afterwards  plugged  with 
wood  to  receive  the  spikes  for  holding  the 
sleepers  in  place,  may  be  seen  to  this  day. — 
Iron. 

Newport  (Mon.). — New  Board  schools  at 
Crumlin  have  been  opened  for  the  use  of  330 
children,  arranged  in  two  departments,  with 
master’s  house  attached.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  solid  foundations  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  walls  to  the  playgrounds, 
owing  to  the  site  being  the  bed  of  a  former 
river,  a  large  quantity  of  bog  and  slurry 
having  to  be  excavated  and  carted  away,  to 
allow  the  foundations  being  taken  to  a  solid 
Btratum.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Parfitt,  builder,  of 
Pontnewydd,  for  the  sum  of  2,8001.,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  of 
Newport,  Mr.  Ellis  Williams,  of  Newbridge, 
acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

Biocesan  Surveyorship,  York. — Mr.  John 
W.  Alexander,  architect,  Middlesbrough,  was 
on  the  13th  inst.  elected  a  surveyor  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  for  the 
diocese  of  York,  in  place  of  Mr.  Armfield, 
resigned. 


Cae  -  Gurwen,  Carmarthenshire.  —  The: 

foundation  stone  of  a  Mission  Church  at  the! 
above  place,  to  accommodate  200  worshippers  \ 
was  laid  on  the  12th  inst.  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady 
Dynevor.  The  building  consists  of  nave,* 
chancel,  north  vestry,  and  south  porch.  Thet 
walls  will  be  of  local  stone,  plastered  inside.  I' 
The  seats  will  be  placed  upon  wooden  platforms,  1 
and  the  nave,  passages,  porch,  and  chancel  < 
floored  with  Webb’s  Worcester  encaustic  tiles.  3 
The  building  will  be  heated  by  one  of  Porritt’s  ' 
underground  stoves.  The  builder  is  Mr.  C.  [ 
Edwards,  of  Leominster,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  1 
E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of  Hereford. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Building. - 

Messrs.  Chubb  &  Sons  ask  us  to  mention  that  a 
the  safes  indicated  in  the  plan  of  this  building,  t 
published  last  week,  were  made  by  them  1 
especially  for  the  building. 

Fii’e-bricks,  &c. — Messrs.  Goodman  &  Co.,  1. 
of  Cumberland  Wharf,  E.,  have  opened  City  , 
offices  at  72,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.,  where  samples  2 
may  be  seen  of  fire-bricks,  glazed  bricks,  blue  1 
bricks,  drain-pipes,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


...ft.  cube 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . 

Teak,  E  l . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . 

Ash,  Canada  . 

Birch  ,,  . 

Kim  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . 

Pine  „  red  . 

„  yellow  .... 

Lath,  Dantsie  . 

St.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga . log 

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  lst...std.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd  . 

BY’®  . v . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 

,,  2nd  . 

,,  white  . 

8wedish . . . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . . 

,,  2nd  . 

,,  3rd,  Ac . 

,,  8pruce  1st  . 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds 


£.  s.  d. 
6  10  0 
12  10  0 


0  2  6  0  2 


3  0  0  6  0  0  1 


3  0  0  4  10  0  1 


6  5  0! 


.fathom  6  0  0  6  0  0  1 


0  0  C 
4  10  0  1: 
9  0  0  1; 

7  10  0  0 

8  10  OO 
17  0  0  C 

9  15  0  ii 


6  10  0  11  0  0  ! 


17  0 
19  0  0 
32  10  0 

18  10  0 
10  10  0  C 


0  0  12  0  0  ii 


6  10  0  8OO1! 


6  0  0  7  10  0  0 


Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in.— Pre¬ 
pared,  first  . 

Second  . . . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba... . foot 

Honduras,  Ac . . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

8t.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Mexican  „  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 


4  0  0  13  0  0  1 


0  9  0  0  13  0  ( 


0  7  6  0  8  6  >: 


0  5  0  0  7  0  1 


0  3i 
0  0  3 
0  0  3 
0  0 


0  0  51  0  0 


3i  ■ 
7f‘ 
7i; 


ton  7  0  0 


0  0 

0  0  6p 
0  0  64  t 
17  0  0  ! 


00  15  0  0 


0  0  4  0  0  5 


METALS. 


I bon— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton  2  16 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London .  4  15  0 

„  „  in  Wales  .  4  7  6 

„  Staffordshire,  London  .  6  0  0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London .  7  10  0 

Hoops  ,,  .  6  10  0 

Nail-rods  ,,  .  6  0  0 

Copper- 

British  eke.  ana  ingt . ton  47  0  0 

Best  selected  .  48  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  65  10  0 

„  India  .  52  10  0 

Australian,  lino  cash .  64  10  0 

Cbiii,  bars  „  43  10  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  0  0  4J 

Lead  Pig,  Spanish .  11  15  0 

English,  com.  brauds  .  12  5  0 

Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  14  0  0 

Ordinary  brands  .  110  0 

Tin— 

Straits  .  93  2  6 

Australian  .  90  2  6 

English  ingots .  93  0  0 

Tinplates— 

IC  coke  . box  14  6  0 

IX  ditto  .  21  0  0 

1C  charcoal .  17  0  0 

IX  ditto  .  26  0  6 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  22  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  32  O  0 

Ceylon  . 27  0  0 

Copra .  26  0  0 

Palm,  Lagos  .  29  10  0 

Palm-nut  Kernel  .  26  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale .  25  10  0 

„  brown  .  24  0  0 

Cottou«eed,  refined  .  22  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 25  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.8 .  7  0  0 

,,  Refined  .  8  0  0 

Turpentine  — 

American,  in  cks . cwt.  16  6 

Tar-  Stockholm . brl.  12  0 

Archangel. . . . . .  0  13  0 


0  0  0! 

6  2  6  t 

4  12  6  Ii 

7  0  0! 


48  0  0  : 

49  0  0  [ 
66  0  0  ! 
63  0  0  C 
66  0  0  t 
B  0  0  ( 

0  0  4}; 
0  0  0  ( 
0  0  0  t 

14  10  0  I 
0  0  0  ( 

90  12  6  ! 
90  12  6  1 
0  0  0  ( 

16  6  0  1 

25  0  0  i 
20  0  0  1 
27  0  0  1 


22  17  6  1 
0  0  0  < 
0  0  0  1 
26  10  0  ( 
30  0  0  1 
0  0  0' 
26  0  0  ' 
0  0  0* 
24  0  0 
45  0  0 
10  0  0 
15  0  0 

16  9 
1  2  6 
0  13  0 


THE  BUILDER 


HENLEY. 


— -For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works  on 
the  Shone  Hydro -pneumatic  System,  at  Henley.  Mr. 
Isaac  Shone,  engineer,  Westminster-chambers,  London  : — 

Contracts  1 Vos.  1,  2,  and  4. — Setters,  Iron  Mains,  and 
Buildings. 

J.  Jackson,  Westminster . £10,167  5  7 

G.  Munday  A  Son,  London .  10,252  10  3 


OM  PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS' 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  required. 


Premium. 


delivered. 


H.  Young  &  Co.,  Pimlico . 

II.  It  Trchearno  A  Co.,  Batterfea 

O.  Gibson,  Southall  . . 

W.  Neave  &  Son,  Paddington . 

J.  W.  A  J.  Neave,  Leytonstone.... 

S.  A  E.  Collier,  Reading . 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham  . 

J.  W.  Pickthall,  Southampton  .... 

T.  D.  Ridley,  Hurnich  (accepted). 

B.  Cooke  A  Co.,  Battersea . 

Contract  Ho.  3. — Air-compressin 

H.  R.  Trehearne  A  Co.,  Battersea 

H.  Young  &  Co.,  Pimlico  . 

J.  Warner  A  Sons,  London  . 

G.  Scott  &  Son,  London . 

W'aller  Bros.,  Wigan. . 


“  Harold  Towi 
Isle  of  Man  .... 


Grounds, 


Owners  of  “Harold 
Tower"  . 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


August  28th 
do. 

August  29th 
do. 

August  31st 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  1st 
Pept.  4th 
Sept.  6th 
i?ept.  8th 


G.  Waller  &  Co.,  London . 

K.  Thompson,  Leeds  . 

Causer,  Smith,  &  Co  ,  Birmingham  .. 
J.  Sice  &  Co.,  Earlestown,  Lan¬ 
cashire  . 

Thornewill  &  Warham,  Burton-on- 
Trent  . 

F.  Silvester  &  Co.,  Newcastle,  Staf¬ 
fordshire  . . 

Coalbrookdale  Co.,  Shropshire . 

John  Fowler  A  Co..  Leeas . 

Pearce  Bros.,  Dundee . 

W.  &  J.  Yates,  Blackburn . 

Grange  Iron  Co.,  Durham . 

Hartley  A  Arnoux  Bros.,  Stoke-on- 

Trent  . 

Gahvey,  Buinbridge,  &  Co  ,  War¬ 
rington . 

Hughes  A  Lancaster,  Chester*  . 

G.  Kirk  k  Co.,  8toke-on-Trent  . 

Pratchitt  Bros.,  Carlisle . 

J.  Wolstenholmo,  RadclifFe,  Lan¬ 
cashire  . 


DARTMOUTH. — For  alterations  and  rep 
mises,  Bayard’s  Cove,  Dartmouth,  for  Miss  8t< 
H.  Back,  architect,  Dartmouth 

E.  J.  Henley  . £ 

F.  Maunder . 

H.  Winsor  . . 


TENDERS. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. —  For  restoring,  re-seating, 
;hting,  and  ventilating  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Ashby-de- 
-Zouch, including  hot-water  apparatus  and  fittings.  '  Mr. 
'.  T.  Hampton,  architect,  Loughborough.  Quantities  by 
r.  Robey  E.  Carpenter,  Burton-on-Trent : — 

Messenger,  Loughborough  . £1,606  0  0 

Stevenson,  Burton  .  1,359  0  0 

Noon  &  Son,  Hilton .  1,325  0  0 

Lowe  &  Sons,  Burton .  1,268  6  0 

Fish,  Ashby  .  1,189  11  0 

Harvey,  Newhall . 1,104  3  0 

Black,  Barrow  .  1,074  0  0 

Needham,  Loughborough* .  1,031  13  6 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  reductions. 


Accepted. 


[All  of  Dartmouth.] 


HULL.— For  theereetion  of  warehouse  buildings  between 
High-street  and  the  River  Hull,  for  Messrs.  John  Bilton  Sc 
Co.  Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  k  Bilson,  architects.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  the  architects  : — 

T.  D.  Ridley,  Middlesbrough . £29,939  6  3 

II.  Grassby,  Hull  .  27,156  14  9 

J.  T.  Skinner,  Hull  .  26,688  6  0 

J.  A  W.  Beanland,  Bradford .  26,471  0  0 

J.  Drury,  Hull .  26,248  0  0 

M.  Harper,  Hull .  2*, 910  0  O 

Armitage  A  Hodgson,  Leeds  .  25,625  0  0 


to  oak  fencing  round 


lLEY. — For  the  erection  of  a  residence  for  Capt. 
Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect,  W'ool  Exchange, 


jleman-etreet : 


Richardson  Bros. 


Watson 


Beadle  Bros. 


W.  il.  .Martin 


J.  Wood  . 

J.  O.  Curtis 
M.  Marshall 
A.  Cook  . 


BROMLEY-BY-BOW. 


_ _ _ ...  -For  painting  and  decorative 

pairs  to  the  Vestry -hall,  Bow-road,  for  the  Church- 
ardens  and  Overseers.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston,  urchi- 
cts,  15,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Brown,  Kruse,  &  Co .  ..  £650  0  0 

Cocks  &  Co.,  Frederick’s-place,  Milo 

- -  62-  0  0 


G.  Law,  112,  Week-street,  Maidstone1 


Accepted. 


End  (accepted). 


DARENTH  (Kent).-For  painti 
the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Darenth, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Dist 
Harston,  architects,  15,  Lea^enl: 
not  supplied : — 

E.  P.  Palmer  . 

W.  Dudley . 

E.  Proctor,  Wellington-street, 
wieh  (accepted) 

FOREST-HILL. 


KENSINGTON.— For  tho  erection  of 
the  Mall,  Kensington,  for  the  Trustees, 
feild  Clarke  &  Son,  architects.  Quanti' 
Leonard  &  Clarke  : — 


Mowlem  &  Co . £13,683  £1,89 

Peto  Bros .  13,309  2,181 

Clarke  k  Bracey  .  12,987  1,521 

Holland  &  Hannen  ...  12,900  .  1,«1( 

Dove  Bros .  12,900  1,71! 

Brown,  Son,  &  Blom- 

field  .  12,500  .  2,25 

E.  Lawrance  k  Sons...  12,450  .  1,461 

J.  Morter  .  12,339  1,615 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  12,278  .  1,655 

Bywaters .  11,980  2,241 

Colls  &  8ons  .  11,620  1,7C£ 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co....  11,697  .  1,74/ 

J.  T.  Chappell  .  11,211  1/95 

*  Churoh  and  tower, 
f  Lobbies  and  pews  if  in  wainscot. 

%  Lobbies  and  pews  if  in  pitch  pine. 


Curtis  &  Sons . 

Taylor  ...  . 

8burmur  (too  lato) 


For  additions 


- - — .  and  alterations  to 

Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest-hill,  for  Mr.  A.  Richards.  Mr. 
Frank  T.  Baggallay,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Pink  : — 

T.  Roberts . £3,520  0  0 

R.  L.  Wood  .  3,390  0  0 

J.&C.  Bowyer .  3,193  0  0 


Hughes 


Walker  . 

Athert  n  &  Lattu 


i(  Holland 


i!  Harris  A  Wardrop 

.  J.  II.  Johnson  . 

I  Perry  A  Co . 

I  Palmer  &  Co . 

it  Barnes . 


Redman 


Candler  . 

J.  C.  Arnaud  k  Son 


HANWELL.— For  building  piggeries  at  the  Cent] 
London  District  School,  Hanwell,  for  tho  Board 
Management.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Langdon,  architect.  Crave 
street : — 

T.  Riches  . £589  0  0 

T.  I.ingfield  .  509  0  0 

J.  W.  (lowland .  141  12  0 

G  Gibson  .  38 1  0  O 

H.  Haynes .  370  0  0 

A.  k  E.  Addis  .  350  0  0 

Neave  &  Neave .  314  0  0 

T.  Nye  .  338  15  0 

W.  Brown  . 330  0  0 

A.  Clissold*  .  310  0  0 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  references  proving  satisfactory. 


COLCHESTER.  —  For  offices  in  Crouch-street,  Col- 
iiester,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Sanders.  Mr.  F.  E.  Morris,  archi- 


G.  Dobson 


C.  H.  Oldridge . 

H.  Everett  k  Son . 

F.  Dupont  (accepted) 


KENSINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  1 
adjoining  the  Mall  Chapel,  Kensington, 


Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  k  Son,  architects.  ( 
by  Messrs.  Leonard  &  Clarke  : — 

By  waters . . . £2,857 

2,849 
2,827 
2,810 
2,801 
2.781 
2,778 


[All  of  Colchester.] 


DOLCHESTER.  —  For  converting  private  house  in 
ouch-street,  Colchester,  into  two  shops,  for  Mr.  D.  Prior. 
:.  Horace  Darkin,  architect : — 

G.  Dobson . £250  0  0 

F.  Dupont .  235  0  0 

C.  H.  Oldridge  (accepted)  .  215  0  0 

Painting  and  Decorating. 

W.  Rogers  (accepted)  . £90  0  0 

[All  of  Colchester.] 


Peto  Bros .  . 

J.  Morter  . 

Clarke  .v  Bracey  . 

Dove  Bros.  . 

Holland  k  Hannen  . 

Mowlem  k  Co . 

Colls  k  Sons  . 

Hall,  Beddall.  &  Co . 

”  k  Blomfleld 


HORNSEY*. — For  the  making-up  of  Harold-road,  Horn¬ 
sey,  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  De  Courcy- 
Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor  : — 

Williamson,  Green  Lanes  ..  . £210  0  0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  .  189  0  0 


B.  E.  Nightingale  ... 
E.  Lawrance  &  Sons 
J.  T.  Chappell  . 


Heard,  Hoxton 


DARTMOUTH. — For  alterations  aud  repairs  to 
ses,  Clarence-street,  Dartmouth,  for  Mrs.  Ladd. 

,  H.  Back,  architect,  Dartmouth.  Quantities 


Nicholls,  Wood  Green  . 

Aspmall  &  Son,  Hoxton  . 

Jack-on  &  Son,  Finshury-park 

Marshall,  Brighton . 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  . 

Mow fem  &  Co.,  Westminster  ., 
A.  Walker,  Upper  Holloway*.. 

*  Accepted. 


KENSINGTON.— For  making  up  carriaj 
ham-gardens,  for  tho  Kensington  Vestry. 
Weaver,  surveyor : — 

G.  Felton,  Iverson-yard,  Iverson-road 


e-way  of  Lex- 
Mr.  William 


B.  Williams  . 

H.  Winsor . 

E.  J.  Henley  (accepted) 


[All  of  Dartmouth.] 


(accepted) 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

8alary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wkt 

Sept.  5th 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

inting,  Tnrriog,  Ac.,  Bedford  . 

nitary  Improvements  . 

iw  Police-Station,  Wanstead . 

isholder  Tank .  . 

irket  Hall,  Shops,  and  Dwelling-houses,  Ac. 

ternsoy  Granite  . 

rrugated-Iron  Sorting  Office . 

)  Block  of  Buildings.  (2.)  Making-up, 

Ac  ,  Roads  . 

ooden  Battery,  Drili  Shed,  &<■ . 

ilargement,  Ac.,  of  Sewage-Purification  Wks 

Windsor  Kvl.  Inlirmry 
Metro.  Police  District 
Oxford  Gas  k  Coke  Co. 

Hull  Corporation . 

Gravesend  U.S.A . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 

Wandswoitli  Bd.  of  Wks 

Admiralty  . 

Coventry  Corporation... 

M . H.  Judge . 

Official  . 

T.  A  C.  Hawksley  . 

W.  A.  Gelder  . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

J.  C.  Melliss . 
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KILBUlltf. — For  constructing:  a  3  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in. 
“rick  sewer  in  Pembroke -road,  Kilbum,  for  the  WiUesden 
Local  Board.  Mr.  O.  Claude  Robson,  engineer: — 

G.  Felton,  Ireraon-yard,  Iverson-road 
(accepted) . £633  0  0 

LEEK. — For  rebuilding  frontage,  Ac.,  of  shop  premises 
Derbv-street,  Leek,  for  Mr.  Peter  Magnier.  Messrs. 
W.  Sugden  &  Sons,  architects  : — 

T.  Grace  (accepted)  . £330  0  0 

J.  Hudson  (accepted) .  169  0  0 

C.  Phillips  (accepted)  .  95  0  0 

LET  TONSTONE. — For  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  infirmaries  and  receiving 
wards  of  the  Schools  at  Leytonstone  belonging  to  the 
Bethnal -green  Guardians.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston, 
architects,  16,  Leadenhall  -  street.  Quantities  not  sup¬ 
plied  : — 

Stidder  &  Co . £016  0  0 

Jackson  &  Todd  .  720  0  0 

J.  Knight,  Marsham-street,  Westmin¬ 
ster  (accepted) .  637  17  0 

LONDON.— For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  to 
Essex-street  Chapel,  Strand,  for  the  Trustees.  Messrs. 
T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  A  Son,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Leonard  A  Clarke  ; 

J.  I).  Hobson . £8,535  0  0 

Orover  A  Son .  7,085  0  0 

J.  Woodward .  7,400  0  0 

H  ill,  Beddall,  A  Co .  7,309  0  0 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood  .  7,325  0  0 

Adamson  A  Sons  .  7,219  0  0 

Macey  A  Sous  .  7,117  0  0 

B.  E  Nightingale .  fi’os  *  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  .  0.913  0  0 

Killby  A  Gayford .  0  933  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell  .  0,741  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  erecting  a  second  portion  of  ooach 

factory  for  Messrs.  Thrupp  A  Maberly,  Oxford-street. 
Mr.  Henry  8.  Legg  and  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  archi¬ 
tects  :  — 

Woodbridge  . £6,995  0  0 

Cowland . .  0  851  0  0 

Bird .  «,439  0  0 

.  0,273  0  0 

Waterman  .  0,190  0  0 

Stiff  .  0,185  0  0 

Elliott  .  6,119  18  2 

Hove  .  6,845  0  o 

Kingdon  A  Tompseit  .  6,646  0  0 

Berry  . 6,185  0  0 

LONDON.  -For  sanitary  works  and  general  repaLs  to 
the  St.  James's  baths  and  washhouses,  Marshall-street, 
Golden-square,  for  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Henry  Mouson, 
surveyor 

Scrivener . £1,290  0  0 

Fox  ley  .  1,197  0  „ 

McIntosh  .  1,070  0  0 

Braid  .  920  0  0 

Knight,  Westminster .  876  0  0 

Beach  (accepted) .  740  0  0 


LONDON  -For  rebuilding  1  and  2,  Whitfield  place, 
n — * - J  e—  T.  J.  Phillips.  Mr.  W. 


Tottenham  Court-road,  for  Mr.  T.  .1.  Phillip*..  _ 
H.  Woodroffe.  architect,  18,  Great  Dover-street  :— 

Feltbam  Bros . £1,047  0  0 

Larke  A  Sou  .  1,59)  0  0 

Ontbwaite  A  Son  .  1,404  0  0 

W.  Downs  .  l)432  0  O 

W.  A  F.  Croaker  (accepted) .  .  1,378  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Working  Men’s  Mission  Hall,  Collingwood-8treet.  Black- 
friars.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hill,  architect : — 

Craske . £653  0  0 

Creer  .  667  0  0 

Harris  A  Wardrop  .  633  0  0 

J.  C.  Arnaud  A  Son  .  535  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  2C2  and  264,  Edgw; 


road.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  Ludgate-liill  ;— 
W.  Rhodes,  Hyde  Psrk . £865  0  0 


J.  Woodward,  Finsbury .  850  0  0 

Penny  A  Durrant,  Ealing .  781  0  0 

Jones  A  Sons,  Ealing .  740  10  0 


LONDON.  — For  decorations  and  repairs  to  No.  71,  East- 
<heap,  London,  for  Messrs.  Lough  Bros.  Mr.  Hicbard 
Peters,  architect.  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  street  :  — 

Pritchard  . . . £50  0  0 

Richardson  Bros .  43  0  0 

Kemp  (accepted)  . ))...  36  0  0 


NEWHALL. — For  Newhall  Catholic  Church,  for  the 
Countess  of  Londoun,  Wellesley  Hall,  ABhby-de-la-Zouch. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Hampton,  architect,  Loughborough.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  Mr.  Robey  E.  Carpenter,  Burton-on-Trent : — 

Beckwith  A  8ons,  Whi'wick  . £1,130  0  0 

Needham,  Loughborough  .  1,119  0  0 

K.  Karp,  Newhall  .  1,968  0  0 

J.  A  C.  Hunter,  Burton . . 1,025  0  0 

W.  Karp,  Newhall  .  1,021  0  0 

H.  Slater,  Ashby  .  1,012  0  0 

J.  8!ater,  Woodville .  999  0  0 


BOTHEBHITHK.  —  For  the  erection  of  Chapel  at 
Rotherhithe.  Mr.  W.  Ranger,  architect  :  — 

w  £749  0  0 


Mower... 


Scholiiold  . 

Higgs  . 

Buffers  . 

Grceu  Bros.  ... 
Richardson  ... 
White  A  Co.  ... 

Chafen  . 

Allen  A  Hons  .. 
Holloway  . 


749  0  0 
730  0  0 
675  0  0 
660  0  0 
0  8  0  0 
037  0  0 
025  0  0 
694  0  0 
693  0  0 


Rl’I8LI  1’.—  For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  at  Rtiislip, 
Middlesex,  for  Mrs.  John  Kwer,  of  8outball.  Mr.  Thomas 
Newell,  architect.  New  Broad-street :  - 

Moore . £959  0  0 

Kearley  .  858  0  0 

Brown  A  Son .  075  0  0 

Quinion  (accepted)' .  640  0  0 


SOUTHALL. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  house 
in  Westom-road,  Southall,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  George 
McDonald,  M.D.  Mr.  Thomas  Newell,  architect,  New 
Broad-street : — 

A.  A  B. Hanson,  Southall  *  . £1,117  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  40.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  D. — B.  T.  B. — C.  C.  (Measra.  Fox,  Henderson,  4  Co.). — J.  C.  B. — 
V.  Bros. — C.  4  8on. — F.  M. — II.  I.  N.  (appeared  last  week). 

All  statements  ot  fane,  line  ol  CeuUere,  *c„  mu.t  De  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  ad  drees  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


iddresi 

Not*. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  oourso,  with  the  authors. 

-  '  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

1)  which  hav< 


Letters  or  communlcs  ,  _ _ _ 

been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shot 
j  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating 
advertisements  and  ether  exclusive1**  i***-1- —  — ** —  -* — * » 
addro  ae4  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  4d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os!  gdl 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special'  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Is.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . .  fls.  8d. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  muil  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Oovent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  ou  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  4c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  Utter  OOPIE8  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL.- ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

-  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES¬ 
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PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The  Bullder.'  mayhave  ReplUt  addreatd 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Coveut-gardou,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
enver  the  postage. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
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Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  ■ 

Gorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt: 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advt 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stout 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  foi 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarriet 
is  respectfully  solicited ;  and  Architects  anc 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unitec1 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmini 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS' 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt 


Doulting  Free  Stona 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  adi 
dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLE 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants: 
Stoke  -  under  -  Ham; 
Ilminster.  [Advt 


Ham  Hill  Stone  !  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work¬ 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quarr* 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Alban* 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W. 


[Advt, 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavs 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38; 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiak 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con* 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES. 

vV  LEVEE,  8CBEW,  &  BARBEL  BOLTS! 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


BRABY’S  PATENT  Gil 


GLASS  SET  FREE, 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 


ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAINTING  AND  PUTTY  SUPERSEDED. 

OVER  ONE  MILLION  FEET  Fill 


DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

—  MODELS  -A-USTID  SZEOTIOHSTS 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL: 

356  to  362,  EUST0N  ROAD.  6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


O  3ST  VIE  W.  - 

GLASGOW: 

335,  ARGYLE  STREET. 
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The  Depression  of  Trade. 

|  HATEVER  may  be 


the  ideas  of  diffe 
rent  observers  as  to 
the  causes  that  have 
brought  about  the 
long-continued  and 
unexampled  de 
pression  of  British 
trade,  there  can  be 
two  opinions 


,t  that  such  a  depression  exists,  and  that  it 
high  time  that  a  searching  inquiry  be 
ide  into  the  whole  subject,  while  there  is 
11  left  to  us  some  trade  to  inquire  into.  The 
pointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  for  this 
rpose  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  our 
nrnerce,  and  one  of  quite  a  novel  character, 
d  it  shows  how  the  alarm  has  at  last  taken 
3session  of  the  public  mind.  A  large 
iount  of  criticism  has  been  lavished  in 
■tain  quarters  upon  the  composition  of  the 
mmission,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  won- 
•ed  at,  considering  the  theoretical  element 
it  must  needs  enter  into  such  an  inquiry, 

)  of  the  complaints  of  the  leading  journal 
ng  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
re  agreed  to  serve  were  more  or  less  un- 
)wn,  and  that  there  was  a  marked  absence 
statesmen.  Now,  to  our  view,  the 
ence  of  statesmen  is  by  no  means 
objection ;  as,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  wanted  is  reliable  information  from 
various  representatives  of  the  mercantile 
l  manufacturing  community,  and  this  in¬ 
nation  should  be  to  the  point,  and  free 
n  crotchets,  political  motives,  or  panaceas 
my  kind.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
ichets,  and  our  lamentable  habit  of  making 
rything  a  party  question,  have  gone  a  long 
to  injure  English  trade,  and  for  that  reason 
do  not  particularly  grieve  at  the  absence  of 
professional  politician  and  statistician, 
se  two  personages  together  are  generally 
to  make  out  that  black  is  white,  and 
uently  succeed,  as  is  probably  their  aim, 
eading  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  unre- 
ing  into  their  toils.  The  appointment  of 
(Commission  seems  to  be  a  fairly  practical 
l  for  it  contains  many  names  well  known  in 
•  respective  callings  ;  and  if  we  are  suc- 
ul  in  getting  from  them  a  trustworthy 
Tt,  we  may  be  well  satisfied, 
ae  chief  difficulty  throughout  the  whole  of 
Subject  lies  in  the  numerous  causes  con¬ 
ag,  or  said  to  conduce,  to  the  depression  ; 
although  it  may  turn  out  on  inquiry  that 
br  that  cause  has  really  nothing  to  do  with 
j.ere  are  still  plenty  left  to  be  viewed  with 
(.cion.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  great 
bonstantly-recurring  quarrel  between  Free 


Trade  and  Protection  or  Fair  Trade,  according 
to  the  modern  nomenclature,  and  this,  we  fear 
will  remain  a  bone  of  contention  about  which  no 
two  parties  will  be  reconciled.  One  thing, 
however,  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  that  is, 
the  rapidly-increasing  number  of  adherents  to 
the  Fair  Trade  belief,  who  have  certainly  stuck 
to  their  colours  for  many  a  day,  when  to  avow 
any  doubt  of  Free  Trade  was  to  show  the 
courage  of  conviction.  It  is,  of  course,  such  a 
serious  thing  to  alter  the  whole  fiscal  system 
of  a  great  commercial  country,  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  whole  inquiry  will  break 
down  on  this  point ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  grave  respon¬ 
sibility  will  rest  on  the  blind  continuance  of 
the  Free  Trade  policy,  unless  we  can  distinctly 
trace  the  depression  to  other  sources.  Secondly, 
the  long  stagnation  in  agricultural  affairs,  these 
being  the  basis  of  prosperity  in  every  country, 
is  too  evident  for  us  to  have  any  dispute  about. 
It  would  be  well  not  to  make  too  much  of  the 
unfavourable  harvests  that  have  unfortunately 
been  the  characteristics  of  recent  years.  Bad 
weather  and  cycles  of  bad  weather  have  hap¬ 
pened  many  a  time  before,  and  will  happen 
again,  and  though  they  may  be  the  last  straw 
on  the  camel,  they  are  not  the  proximate 
cause.  The  fact  is,  that  English  agriculture  is 
on  its  trial  at  the  present  time,  and  we  must 
not  overlook  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  we  are  living.  While  our  land  under 
corn  cultivation  is  diminishing,  our  population 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  a  sequence,  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  is  increasing 
also.  This  tells  unfavourably  in  two  ways': 
first,  that  the  supplies  are  liable  to  be  lessened 
or  cut  off  altogether  by  failure,  war,  and  other 
reasons  ;  secondly,  the  element  of  competition 
on  the  part  of  other  food-providing  lands  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  rather  uncomfortable  man¬ 
ner.  Our  limited  area  and  our  comparatively 
old-fashioned  agriculture  are  overweighted 
by  the  wholesale  and  mechanical  production 
of  the  G  nited  States,  but  for  which  production 
indeed,  many  of  us  would  go  to  bed  supperless. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  disturbing  factor  of 
political  uncertainty,  and  an  ugly  factor  it  is, 

“  men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,”  although’ 
if  any  were  asked  to  define  the  precise  uncer¬ 
tainty,  it  is  probable  that  no  definite  answer 
could  be  given.  Speaking  unpolitically,  however, 
the  whole  course  of  legislation  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  so  jerky  and  unballasted,  that 
it  is  of  itself  quite  enough  to  induce  the  utmost 
wariness  and  caution  on  the  part  of  investors  ; 
and  until  men  can  see  with  some  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  a  tolerably  clear  horizon,  with  a  freedom 
from  experimental  and  speculative  policies, 
not  until  then  will  the  British  breeches  pocket 
be  freely  unbuttoned,  and  trade  again  become 
buoyant. 


The  fourth  and  the  most  practical  cause  of 
depression  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  foreign  com¬ 
petition  and  foreign  wages.  No  unprejudiced 
observer  can  have  failed  to  see  that  our  shops 
are  inundated  with  goods  not  made  in  Encr- 
land  or  by  Englishmen,  a  somewhat  discredit¬ 
able  fact  to  us  as  men  of  business,  and  one 
which  is  certainly  not  pleasing  to  our  amour 
2)ropre.  The  world,  of  course,  will  not  stand 
still,  as  some  people  think  it  ought  to  do,  to 
gratify  our  insular  notions,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  help  it  to  go  faster  than 
it  need,— and  this  we  have  assuredly  done. 
By  means  of  our  numerous  exhibitions  we  have 
shown  the  astute  foreigner  every  thing  that  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  in  this  way  our  manu¬ 
factures  have  had  the  barren  privilege  of 
educating  the  world  at  their  own  cost.  By 
our  expensive  and  cumbrous  patent  laws  we 
have  discouraged  everything  which  shows 
inventive  genius,  while  other  countries  and  the 
United  States,  the  cleverest  of  all,  have  stimu¬ 
lated  it ;  and  in  the  matter  of  wages  and 
labour,  a  paternal  Government  has  so  arranged 
as  to  make  them  compare  unfavourably  w°ith 
those  of  other  countries.  The  questions  of 
capital  and  labour  are  rather  delicate  to  write 
freely  about  nowadays  ;  but,  pace  the  British 
working  man,  so  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  meddle  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  who  is 
master  of  the  situation.  But  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  whatever  in  perceiving  that  the  foreign 
artisan  works  a  great  deal  longer  for  his  wage 
than  we  do  at  home,  although  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  (and  it  may  be  true)  that  he  does  not 
produce  either  so  much  or  so  well,  in  his 
increased  hours.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  indispensable  that  we  face  the  broad  fact, 
that  wages  are  lower  and  the  hours  of  labour 
longer  abroad  than  in  England,  while,  as  a  rule, 
the  Continental  working  classes  spend  far  less 
on  themselves.  The  reproach  of  insufficient 
technical  education  as  compared  with  other 
countries,  may,  we  think,  now  be  eliminated  ; 
for  although  more  facilities  may  be  found 
necessary  in  special  trades,  the  advance  in 
general  technical  education  has  been  very  re¬ 
markable  and  well  nigh  equal  to  the  demand. 

If  any  doubt  could  possibly  exist  as  to  the 
diminution  of  English  trade,  it  would  soon  be 
dispelled  by  a  glance  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  July,  1885,  as  compared  with  those 
of  July,  1884.  In  the  imports  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  almost  every  article  of  food  or  drink, 
while  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  almost 
every  article  required  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  wood, 
&c.,  the  total  decrease  of  all  imports  being  at 
the  rate  of  6  9  per  cent.  In  exports  the  decrease 
is  greater,  viz.,  8 ‘8  per  cent.,  the  principal 
falling  off  being  in  iron  and  steel  (the  backbone 
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of  the  land),  woollen  fabrics,  and  worsted  goods. 
Coal  exports  have  also  decreased  together  with 
machinery  and  mill  work  to  the  value  of  1  /  0 
per  cent.  It  must  he  remembered,  moreover, 
that  this  July  is  not  an  isolated  specimen  ot 
decline,  but  is  only  one  of  a  long  series,  l  he 
non-producing  classes  in  their  way  show  quite 
as  frequent  symptoms  of  depression.  Go  to 
any  country  town  on  a  market-day  and  hear  ot 
the  dismal  roll  of  farms  thrown  up,  rents  un¬ 
paid,  or  land  out  of  cultivation ;  look  at  any 
house  and  estate  agent’s  book  and  note  the  un¬ 
precedentedly  long  list  of  houses  and  land  for 
sale,  with  a  very  short  list  of  buyers;  mark 
the  same  features  in  the  revenue  returns, 
especially  those  denoting  the  putting  down  of 
men-servants,  horses,  and  carriages ;  inquire  of 
the  retail  shopkeepers  in  London  or  elsewhere, 
and  particularly  those  who  deal  in  luxuries, 
and  we  shall  hear  the  same  tale  of  goods  un¬ 
sold  (those  that  sell  best  being  the  cheaper 
foreign  kinds)  and  accounts  unsettled. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  we  find  the 
owners  of  manufacturing  establishments  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  keep  the  concerns  going  on 
any  terms,  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  running 
them  to  a  profit  having  disappeared  for  some 
time  past,  while,  for  the  artisans,  the  same 
story  comes  of  wages  lowered  and  trade 
union  resources  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
recent  report  of  the  Iron  Trade  Employers 
Association  brings  out  these  facts  sufficiently 
clearly.  Direct  inquiries  in  the  iron,  steel, 
engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades,  invol¬ 
ving  over  118,000  hands,  show  that  trade  is 
good  only  for  2,500  of  that  number,  while 
25,000  enjoy  it  to  the  measure  of  “  moderate, 
and  90,500  to  that  of  “  bad.” 

The  following  brief  table  will,  perhaps,  put 
these  facts  in  a  clearer  light 


No.  of  hands  ,  _  , 

oro"..h“f  39,000  .  -  4,000  35,000 

’te  33,000  .  -  5,000  37,000 

Ireland  .  4,000  -  400  3,600 


Total . 109,000  2,000  15,400  91,600 


This  is  a  terrible  revelation  of  the  state  of 
trade,  that  only  2,000  hands  out  of  109,000 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  be  satisfied,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  trades 
do  not  show  a  corresponding  condition.  Of 
nineteen  or  twenty  cotton  factories  at  Oldham, 
only  one  showed  a  favourable  balance-sheet  at 
the  recent  trade  report,  and,  doubtless,  if, 
Asmodeus  like,  we  oould  peep  into  the  books 
of  our  manufacturers  and  dealers,  we  should 
see  enough  to  make  us  regret  our  curiosity. 


The  pendulum,  acting  through  the  pallets 

upon  the  last  wheel,  called  the  escape-wheel, 
which  it  allows  to  pass  (or  escape)  a  tooth  at 
a  time,  constitutes  the  escapement.  No  matter 
what  the  arc  of  vibration  may  be,  the  time  is 
always  the.  same,  the  smallness  of  the  arc 
being  compensated  for  by  a  slower  rate  of 
motion.  . 

Whether  the  credit  of  practically  applying 
the  mathematical  theory  of  the  isochronism 
of  the  pendulum  is  due  to  Galileo  or 
Huyghens,  the  Dutch  philosopher,  or  our  own 
Dr.  Hooke,— for  they  or  their  partisans  all 
claim  it, — this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  first 
clock  fitted  with  a  pendulum  was  made  by 
Richard  Harris,  for  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Covent 
Garden,  in  1641  (see  engraved  plate  in  church 
vestry).  This  date  is  important,  as  the  inven¬ 
tion  was  claimed  by  Vincent  Galileo  in  1649, 
and  also  by  Huyghens  in  1657.  This  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  authorship  I  must,  however,  leave 
as  I  find  it,  having  neither  the  time  nor  the 
space  to  pursue  it  further. 

The  old  iron  rod  pendulums  were  soon  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  considerably  affected  by  the 
variations  of  heat  and  cold,  losing  time  in  hot 
weather  through  the  expansion  of  the  metal, 
and  gaining  in  cold  through  their  contraction, 
the  variation  from  this  cause  amounting  to  as 
much  as  a  minute  a  week. 

Wood  pendulums  were  also  affected  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
summer  contracting  them,  and  the  damp  and 
moist  atmosphere  of  the  winter  having  the 
contrary  effect,  thereby  rendering  their  length 
(upon  which  exact  time-keeping  depends) 
very  unequal. 

To  correct  the  error  thus  caused,  the  best 
clocks  have  their  pendulums  compensated  with 
zinc  and  iron  tubes,  in  such  a  manner  that  as 
the  iron-rod  lets  down  the  bob  (weight),  the 
zinc  tube  pushes  it  up,  and  if  the  rod  and 
tubes  are  in  proper  proportion,  the  centre  of 
oscillation  will  always  remain  the  same,  so 
that  the  clock  will  be  unaffected  by  any  changes 
of  temperature.  In  negotiating  for  a  new 
clock,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  “  compensated 
pendulum  is  well  worth  its  slight  additional 
expense.  ,  , 

In  very  large  clocks,  with  a  heavy  bob,  it  is 
better  to  suspend  the  pendulum  from  an  iron 
bracket  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  thus  relieve  the 
clock-frame  from  a  great  strain. 

Graham’s  dead-beat  escapement,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1,  is  so  called  because  the  tooth  falls  dead 


CLOCKS  IN  RELATION  TO 
ARCHITECTURE.— II. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  CLOCKMAKER, 

SIHE  old  style  of  clock-frame,  known 
“  in  the  trade  as  the  “  bedstead,”  is 
now  generally  superseded  by  the 
l - horizontal  frame  originally  intro¬ 

duced  by  the  French,  which  is  far  superior 
and  more  convenient,  as  all  the  parts  of  the 
clock  are  readily  accessible,  and  any  part  can 
be  removed  if  required,  for  cleaning  or  repairs 
without  disturbing  the  rest.  In  the  old 
upright  frame,  or  a  modification  of  it  which  is 
still  in  favour  with  some  makers,  to  remove  a 
single  portion,  the  whole  machine  must  be  more 
or  fess  taken  to  pieces. 

The  escapement  is  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  clock,— its  essential  and  vital  part,— 
which  economises  the  motive  power,  regulates 
the  speed  of  the  train  of  wheels,  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  rate  of  time. 

Without  an  escapement,  the  clock  would 
soon  run  down,  expend  its  force  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  give  no  useful  result  ;  whereas, 
bv  means  of  this  ingenious  and  useful  inven¬ 
tion  (the  author  and  date  of  which  are  un¬ 
known),  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  evenly 
and  uniformly  checked. 

Take  away  the  escapement,  and  you  have 
but  a  few  wheels  set  in  motion  by  a  weight. 
The  blind  force  of  gravitation  the  escapement 
reduces  to  order,  controls,  and  regulates. 


and  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  in  his  i 

art. 

The  reason  for  the  preference  shown  to  ttnsi 
escapement  is,  that  a  moderate  variation  in  the! 
force  of  the  clock  train  produces  hardly  anyr 
effect  upon  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  pen-i 
dulum.  The  Graham  has,  moreover,  the  furthers 
practical  advantage  that,  being  so  simple  andr 
made  on  such  true  principles,  it  is  not  easilyi 
deranged,  and  in  the  unlikely  event  of  itsi 
becoming  so,  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  can; 
rectify  it,  which  is  not  the  case  with  more  com-t 
plicated  escapements. 

It  is,  moreover,  equally  well  adapted  to  large; 
or  small  clocks,  is  comparatively  inexpensive  to 
make,  and  requires  no  special  attention.  A 
large  number  of  church  and  town-hall  clocks 
with  this  escapement  have  been  erected  of  late 
years  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  thein 
owners  are  unanimous  in  testifying  to  the 
satisfactory  results  obtained.  Graham’s  dead-i 
beat  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  when  properly 
made  gives  an  accurate  rate,  and,  like  Earn-i 
shaw’s  compensation  for  watches,  has  never, 
been  radically  improved  upon,  simply  because: 
it  could  not  be  altered  for  the  better. 

The  escape-wheel  should  be  small  and  light 
so  as  to  economise  force  and  diminish  frictiom 
When  the  wheel  is  thus  made,  the  action  of  tint 
pallets  is  light  and  their  working  with  tk 
escape-wheel  smooth  and  even,  with  a  tot® 
absence  of  that  heavy  thud  which  is  heard  a 
every  beat  when  the  wheel  is  unnecessarily 
large  and  heavy.  The  pallets  should  be  c 
specially  hardened  steel,  and  fixed  to  the  armr 
with  screw  nuts,  so  as  to  be  easily  removable  h 
case  of  need. 

The  invention  of  the  pin-wheel  escapemen 
(fig.  2)  is  ascribed  to  J.  A.  Lepaute,  author  c 
a  treatise  on  clockwork  and  maker  of  clocb 
for  the  Military  School  (A.D.  1755)  and  tb 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  Paris.  It  is  a  simple  an; 
ingenious  escapement,  which,  after  some  year 
of  use  both  in  France  and  England,  went  oi 
of  favour  until  it  was  revived  by  an  Engli? 
clockmaker. 


Fig.  2.— Lepaute1  s  Tin-wheel  Escapement. 


Fig.  1.— Graham’s  Dead-beat  Escapement. 


upon  the  pallet,  and  there  remains  until  the 
pendulum  returns  and  releases  it.  The  escape- 
wheel  turns  not  with  a  continuous  motion,  but 
by  starts,  being  stopped  by  one  or  other  of 
the  pallets  coming  in  the  way  of  the  teeth  and 
receiving  from  them  an  impulse  sufficient  to 
keep  the  pendulum  in  motion,  repairing  the 
loss  the  latter  sustains  by  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  escapement  was  invented  by  George 
Graham,  about  the  year  1700.  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  mercurial  compensation 
for  pendulums,  the  cylinder,  or  as  it  is  better 
known,  the  horizontal  escapement  for  watches, 


The  teeth  are  pins  of  steel  set  in  the  face  i 
the  wheel  (see  fig.  2),  the  upper  half  of  ea 
cylinder  being  cut  off,  as  well  as  a  portion  , 
the  front ;  this  last  improvement  (compare  pi 
on  right  side  with  those  on  the  left  of  whe' 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett.  . 
permits  the  use  of  shorter  pallets  and  rend« 
the  action  safer. 

This  escapement  has  the  advantage  ot  i 
requiring  such  a  nice  accuracy  of  constructin' 
more  pins  than  teeth  can  be  made  to  act  ir 
wheel  of  given  size,  and  if  a  pin  is  worn 
injured  it  can  be  replaced,  whereas  a  damag 
tooth  renders  the  whole  wheel  useless. 

The  pin- wheel  is  not,  however,  an  esca) 
ment  that  is  in  general  use,  being  aim. 
entirely  superseded  by  the  dead  -  beat  a 
gravity  escapements. 

The  double  three-legged  gravity  escapemi 
(fie.  3)  was  invented  by  Sir  Edninnd  Becke 
and  auplied  to  the  great  clock  he  designed 
the  Westminster  Tower.  The  gravity  is 
1  excellent  escapement  for  very  large  clocks  w 
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Fig.  4. — Quarter  or  Chime  Clock,  for  Church  or  Toum  Hall. 


eavy  dial  work,  where  the  hands  are  much 
xposed  to  the  wind,  as  it  admits  of  great 
riving-power  being  applied  without  sensibly 
fleeting  the  escapement. 


^ig.  3. — Sir  E.  Beckett's  Gravity  Escapement 
It  takes  its  name  from  having  two  three- 
gged  wheels,  A,  B,  C,  and  a,  h,  c ,  with  one 
t  of  three  lifting-pins  between  them.  The 
stion  will  be  understood  from  the  drawing. 
Notwithstanding  the  mathematical  perfec- 
on  and  great  accuracy  this  escapement 
assesses,  I  should  still  recommend,  for  the 
jasons  already  stated,  especially  for  clocks  in 
mote  country  places,  Graham’s  dead-beat. 

All  these  escapements  may  be  seen  in  action 
iithout  leaving  London  :  the  gravity  at 
festuiinster,  the  pin-wheel  at  King’s-cross 
at  ion  large  clock,  and  the  dead-beat  at 
jnson’s  Factory,  Ludgate-hill.  Actual  in¬ 
action  and  comparison  will  enable  the 
vestigator  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
to  which  kind  of  escapement  is  best  adapted 
P  the  clock  he  proposes  to  erect. 

As  the  utility  and  value  of  a  public  clock 
pend  so  much  upon  the  dials,  which  show 


the  results  given  by  the  mechanism  concealed 
from  view,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
these  should  be  thoroughly  effective  and  visible 
from  a  considerable  distance.  In  this  matter, 
the  clock-maker  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect,  whose  design  is,  in  most  instances, 
made  and  adopted  without  any  reference  to 
the  former.  When  the  work  is  in  a  forward 
state,  and  it  is  too  late  to  make  alterations, 
the  clockmaker  is  summoned,  to  find  an  utterly 
inadequate  provision  has  been  made  for  his 
requirements. 

The  rule  for  the  size  of  the  dials  has  often 
been  published,  and  is  very  simple.  One  foot 
diameter  for  every  10  ft.  elevation  is  the 
minimum,  but  the  best  clocks  have  larger 
dials  than  this  proportion  would  give.  The 
Westminster  clock,  for  example,  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  180  ft.,  diameter  of  dials,— not  18  ft., 
as  by  this  rule,  but— 22  ft.  6  in.  ;  St,  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  elevation  126  ft.,  diameter  17  ft.  ; 
Hoseinabad  Tower,  Lucknow,  120  ft.  elevation, 
diameter  13  ft.  If  the  reader  will  take  a  stroll 
in  the  suburbs  where  new  churches  abound,  he 
will  find  that  the  neglect  of  the  moderate 
requirements  of  this  rule  has  spoiled  many 
otherwise  good  clocks. 

With  respect  to  the  material  of  the  dials, 
there  is  no  particular  rule.  The  old-fashioned 
copper  dial,  painted  black,  with  gilt  hands  and 
figures;  or,  for  an  illuminated  clock,  white  opal 
glass,  with  hands  and  figures  in  black  or  dark 
blue,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  making  the  time 
visible  at  the  greatest  possible  distance.  Slate, 
enamelled  in  black  and  polished,  with  gilt 
figures  and  hands,  is  also  an  excellent  material 
for  dials,  having  a  handsome  appearance,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  effective.  A  skeleton 
metal  frame,  fixed  on  the  wall  of  the  building, 
also  makes  a  good  and  inexpensive  dial. 

The  plainer  and  simpler  the  dial,  the  better 
it  is  for  service,  and  designs  involving  much 
ornament  are,  for  that  reason,  unsuitable,  as 
there  is  no  good  background  for  throwing  into 
relief  the  hands  and  numerals.  Some  elaborate 
dials  and  hands  we  have  seen  are,  whatever 
may  be  their  artistic  merits,  eccentric  and 
grotesque  for  clockwork,  utterly  spoiling  the 
utility  of  the  instrument.  After  trying  the 
patience  of  the  public  for  some  time,  they  were 
removed  and  replaced  with  plainer  but  more 
effective  work. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
illuminate  the  dials  after  dark  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  great  length  of  the  night  during 
the  winter  months,  the  advantage  gained  is  con¬ 
siderable.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney  was 
so  struck  with  the  deprivation  suffered  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  Essex,  that  he 
defrayed  the  expense  for  the  alterations  neces- 1 


sary  to  illuminate  the  Parish  Church  clock 
after  dark.  This  has  been  regarded  by  the 
frequenters  of  a  populous  thoroughfare  as  a 
great  boon,  and  the  brilliantly-lighted  clock  is 
a  nightly  memorial  of  the  philanthropist.  St. 
Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  was,'  in  1826,  the  first 
public  clock  to  be  illuminated. 

With  regard  to  the  lighting,  an  automatic 
machine  is  used  to  turn  up  the  gas  in  the 
evening,  and  to  lower  it  at  daylight.  This  is 
effected  by  a  twenty-four  hour  wheel  with 
movable  pins,  which  support  a  lever  acting  on 
the  gas-cock.  By  altering  these  pins  the 
period  of  illumination  can  be  extended  or 
shortened  according  to  the  length  of  the 
nights. 

The  question  of  ventilation  seems  a  small 
matter  to  notice,  but  its  neglect  will  entail 
serious  consequences.  Unless  an  efficient 
system  be  adopted,  the  moist  vapour  caused 
by  the  gas  will  settle  upon  the  clock  move¬ 
ment  to  its  manifest  injury,  or  the  heat  may  be 
so  great  as  to  crack  the  glass  dial. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  bracket  clock  in¬ 
tended  to  be  illuminated,  has  to  remain  in  dark¬ 
ness,  because  the  ventilators  designed  by  the 
architect,  were  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion,  which  in  a  week  left  a 
black,  sooty  deposit  on  the  glass  dial,  necessi¬ 
tating  cleaning  ;  but  this  could  not  be  done 
without  removing  the  motion  work,  and 
stopping  the  clock. 

If  you  go  into  a  properly-constructed  light¬ 
house  when  the  light  is  burning,  you  will  find 
the  ventilation  so  perfect  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  volume  of  flame,  neither  smoke  nor 
moisture  dims  the  glass  of  the  lantern. 

One  cause  for  the  begrimed  appearance  of 
many  dials  of  drum  and  bracket  clocks,  one 
sees,  is  obvious.  Whilst  openings  are  made  at 
the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  there  are  none 
at  the  bottom  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  to 
feed  the  flame  with  oxygen.  The  combustion 
is,  consequently,  very  defective,  and  will  always 
be  so,  until  the  ventilation  is  better  provided 
for. 

In  negotiating  for  the  erection  of  a  clock, 
stipulation  should  be  made  for  the  rate  of  time 
it  is  to  give.  A  public  clock  that  is  a  bad 
time-keeper  becomes  an  object  of  distrust  and 
deserved  contempt.  Five  or  six  seconds  of 
variation  per  week  is  a  fair  standard,  and  good 
makers  will  not  object  to  have  their  work  thus 
tested. 

The  striking  of  public  clocks  is  of  equal  or 
even  more  importance  than  the  dials,  because 
the  hands  cannot  be  seen,  at  a  high  level,  in 
their  true  relation  to  the  divisions  of  the  dial, 
especially  if  the  spectator  be  close  under  the 
clock,  and  people  are  almost  as  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  listen  for  the  stroke  of  the  bell  as  to 
consult  the  dials. 

For  the  quarter  and  striking  parts  two 
additional  trains  of  wheels  are  required,  one 
for  chiming  the  quarters,  as  shown  on  extreme 
right  of  fig.  4,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite 
end  of  frame  for  striking  the  hours.  The 
middle  train  is  the  time-keeping  mechanism, 
technically  called  the  “going  part.”  But  where 
the  clock  strikes  the  hours  only,  it  will  be 
observed  that  but  one  additional  train  of 
wheels  is  required. 

The  striking  train  consists  of  a  barrel  similar 
to  the  “going  train,”  but  has  a  cam  or  toothed 
wheel  fitted  on  its  outer  edge  for  raising  the 
hammer  tail,  by  which  the  blows  are  delivered 
on  the  bell. 

This  striking  from  the  great  wheel  is  a 
modern  improvement,  the  advantage  of  which 
is,  that  a  much  heavier  blow  is  given,  and  more 
sound  obtained,  than  under  the  old  system,  by 
which  a  wheel  higher  up  in  the  train  lifted  the 
hammer,  necessitating  a  heavier  weight  and 
causing  a  greater  strain  on  the  clock. 

Gearing  into  the  great  wheel  is  a  small  one 
called  the  pallet  pinion,  on  the  arbor  (axle)  of 
which  are  pallets  of  steel  working  in  the  teeth 
of  the  rack  (see  fig.  6),  and  gathering  it  up  as 
the  blows  are  given  by  the  hammer. 

Upon  the  largest  wheel,  known  as  the  h  ur- 
wheel,  is  fixed  an  eccentric  or  “  snail  ”  (see 
fig.  5),  which  has  twelve  steps,  one  for  each 
hour,  so  as  to  let  the  rack  fall  the  distance 
of  one  of  its  own  teeth  for  every  hour  the 
clock  ought  to  strike. 
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The  repeating  work  for  the  striking  train, 
consists  of  the  rack,  rack-hook,  warning,  lift¬ 
ing,  and  locking  pieces. 


Fig.  5. — 'Hour-wheel  and  Snail. 


The  rack  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  with  a 
number  of  teeth  cut  on  its  edge  (see  fig.  6) ;  at 
its  end  is  the  rack  arm,  fitted  with  a  spring 
having  a  nib  or  pin  which  falls  upon  the 
“snail  ”  that  regulates  the  number  of  strokes 
to  be  given  at  the  different  hours :  as  the  pin 
falls  nearer  the  centre  of  the  “snail,”  the  rack 
drops  a  greater  number  of  teeth,  and  more 
blows  are  given  on  the  bell. 


Fig.  6. — The  Rack. 


The  rack-hook  catches  the  rack  as  it  is 
drawn  up  by  the  gathering  pallets,  and  when 
the  proper  number  of  strokes  has  been  given, 
this  hook  falls  into  a  deep  tooth,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  cause  the  locking-piece  (shown  on 
fig.  6)  to  fall  before  the  stop-piece  and  arrest 
the  motion  of  the  train. 

The  lifting-piece  lifts  the  rack-hook  out  of 
the  deep  tooth  of  the  rack  previously  to 
striking. 

At  the  instant  the  hour  expires,  a  stud  on  a 
wheel  set  on  the  hour- wheel  arbor  (axle)  raises 
a  lever  which  releases  the  striking-train,  lifts 
the  rack-hook,  and  when  the  proper  number  of 
blows  (determined  by  the  step  on  the  “snail  ”), 
are  struck,  the  rack-hook  drops  into  its  place 
and  causes  the  locking-piece  to  stop  the 
striking-train  in  the  manner  above  described. 

This  system  of  striking  is  called  the  rack¬ 
repeating  principle,  a:id  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  old-fashioned  locking  plate  or  count 
wheel,  which  is  open  to  serious  objections,  being 
liable  to  run  past  its  lockings  and  strike  the 
wrong  hours,  and  if  the  striking  once  gets 
wrong,  the  clock  strikes  wrong  at  the  succeeding 
hours. 

I  therefore  strongly  advise  architects  in 
arranging  the  terms  for  a  new  clock  to  insist 
upon  its  being  fitted  with  rack-repeating  work , 
which  is  the  easiest  in  its  action,  and  the  safest 
in  its  lockings. 

To  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  striking- train 
(which,  being  without  an  escape-wheel,  revolves 
with  great  rapidity)  a  pair  of  metal  fans  (see 
fig.  4)  are  provided,  which  are  set  in  quick 
motion  every  time  the  train  is  released.  By 
means  of  these  fans  or  flies,  the  intervals 
between  the  strokes  can  be  regulated,  and 
faster  or  slower  time  obtained,  as  desired. 

The  mechanism  for  chiming  the  quarters  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  hour-striking  train, 
save  that  the  number  of  hammers  to  be 
raised  being  greater,  a  separate  wheel  has 
to  be  provided  for  each.  These  cam  wheels 
are  fitted,  at  proper  intervals,  with  half-pins 
of  steel  to  lift  the  hammer  tails,  and  are  all  on 
the  same  arbor  (axle),  which  gears  directly 
into  the  barrel  wheel. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  chiming  the  quarters,  and 
many  churches  have  four  or  more  bells  un¬ 


utilised,  as  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  only. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  new  clock  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  “  Cambridge 
quarters  ”  might  be  duly  chimed  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  an  auxiliary  quarter-train  is  all 
that  is  needed,  and  its  comparatively  small 
expense  is  well  repaid  by  the  effect  obtained 
and  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  clock. 

Even  a  “  ding-dong  ”  on  two  bells,  one  being 
a  musical  fourth  higher  than  the  other,  is  not 
at  all  unpleasing,  and  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
villagers  in  many  country  places. 

The  fixing  of  a  turret  clock  requires  careful 
forethought  and  skilled  labour  ;  because  what¬ 
ever  oversight  has  been  made  by  the  architect 
in  planning  the  clock-room  (not  at  all  an 
unusual  occurrence)  must  be  rectified  by  the 
clockmaker. 

The  supports  of  the  clock  should  be  of  great 
strength  and  free  from  vibration,  whilst  the 
movement  should  be  securely  bolted  to  iron 
girders  or  strong  oak  beams.  The  bell-chamber 
should  be  as  high  in  the  tower  as  possible,  and 
well  open  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
free  escape  of  the  sound.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
is  a  good  example  on  this  point.  The  bell 
chamber  is  so  open  that  the  hour-bell,  weighing 
5  tons  4  cwt.,  can  be  heard,  in  favourable 
conditions  on  a  clear  night,  at  Windsor. 

The  clock-chamber  should  be  not  less  than 
ft.  square,  inside  measurement,  to  receive  a 
movement  of  sufficient  power  for  dials  of  4  ft. 
to  5  ft.  diameter,  and  to  strike  on  a  bell  of 
about  5  cwt.  Existing  towers,  however,  in 
which  the  dimensions  are  less,  am  be  fitted 
with  clocks,  the  frames  of  which  can  be  specially 
designed  to  suit  the  available  space. 

Properly  the  floor  of  the  clock-chamber 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  clock  may 
stand  immediately  behind  and  on  a  level  with 
the  dials  ;  for  the  separation  of  the  movement 
by  a  long  distance  from  the  latter,  involves  a 
corresponding  increase  of  dial-rods  and  bevelled 
wheels,  heavier  weights,  and  additional  expense. 
Accurate  time-keeping  is,  moreover,  on  account 
of  the  extra  friction,  rendered  more  difficult. 
At  the  same  time,  this  requirement,  although 
desirable,  is  not  essential,  and  a  clock  can  be 
made  to  give  a  good  rate  of  time,  even  where 
the  movement  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  dials.  For  example,  at  East  Meon,  Peters- 
field,  the  place  of  the  nest  of  bevelled  wheels 
which  work  the  dials  was  occupied  by  the  bells, 
the  dial  rods  had  in  consequence  to  be  led  round 
the  sides  of  the  tower,  necessitating  the  use  of 
no  fewer  than  eleven  bevelled  wheels  and  35  ft. 
of  dial  rods.  The  weights  should  hang,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  immediately  from  the  barrels,  and  have  a 
clear  fall  of  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  pulleys. 

To  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  within  the  limits  of  this  article  is,  indeed, 
impossible,  and  some  points  are  necessarily  left 
untouched,  but  the  leading  principles,  both  of 
theory  and  construction,  have  been  more  or  less 
fully  treated. 


included  in  the  inquiry.  Railway  matters  seem  ? 
to  be  brought  forward  alternately  by  Parliai  u 
ment  and  by  the  companies  themselves,  the  Iasi  I 
step  taken  being  initiated  by  the  latter.  Thai 
having  failed  (or,  as  the  London  and  North' 
Western  report  recently  issued  puts  it,  “noi 
being  proceeded  with  owing  to  the  general  misi 
apprehension  existing  as  to  the  scope  and  objec? 
of  the  Bills  ”),  it  is  for  the  Government  to  again 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  now  that  a  fair  opporj 
tunity  presents  itself  for  so  doing.  The  advaru 
tage  to  trade  in  general  that  would  be  derives 
from  an  investigation  into  such  distinct  branchei 
of  the  question  as  that  alluded  to  cannot  b 
doubted.  The  complaints  which  flowed  in  from 
all  quarters  during  the  recent  rates  agitation 
as  to  the  prejudice  to  various  industries  cause* 
by  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  inn 
porters  of  foreign  produce  in  the  matter  c 
freightage,  all  tend  to  prove  this,  and  it  is  to  b 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  give  due  con 
sideration  to  the  appeal  now  made. 


THE  Chairman  of  the  Midland  Railway  madi 
the  very  frank  admission,  at  the  hah 
yearly  meeting,  that  if  the  directors  “  coulu 
have  foreseen  in  1880  what  the  state  of  track 
was  likely  to  be  at  the  present  time,  they  wouli 
not  have  asked  the  consent  of  the  shareholden 
to  the  carrying-out  of  such  large  schemes  as  the 
had  done.”  The  receipts  from  all  source.’ 
during  the  past  half-year,  were  23,703/.  lei 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1884,  tit 
coaching  receipts  having  decreased  by  24,371i' 
and  the  merchandise  by  34,459/.,  while  tl 
unprofitable  mineral  traffic  had  increased  l 
32,259/.,  and  the  charges  on  capital  had  ii 
creased  by  30,725 Z.  But  for  a  decrease  ■ 

22,197/.  in  working  expenses,  the  decrease  \ 
£  per  cent,  in  the  ordinary  dividend  worn 
have  been  larger.  99,543  fewer  first-clad 
and  115  533  fewer  third-class,  passengers  hiE 
been  carried,  and  the  corresponding  diminutiu 
of  income  from  coaching  had  been  29,01 
Eight  hundred  and  six  thousand  more  trs 
miles  had  been  run  by  passenger  trains,  b 
the  earnings  had  declined  by  one  and  fill  I 
eighths  a  per  train  mile.  The  balance-sheet: 
the  company,  reduced  to  the  above  extent 
the  general  depression  of  trade,  forms  anotlt 
voucher  for  the  demand  of  distinct  accoun 
for  the  earnings  and  expenditure  under  t 
several  heads  of  passenger,  merchandise*  a: 
mineral  traffic. 


NOTES. 

T  is  being  urged  that  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  depression  in  trade 
should  include  the  question  of 
railway  rates  in  their  inquiry. 


Among  the  many  propositions  that  have  been 
put  forward, — and  they  have  been  so  numerous 
that  the  Commission  would  have  an  almost 
endless  task  were  they  all  adopted,  —  this 
appears  to  be  a  very  practical  one.  The 
Government,  in  replying  to  questions  put  in 
the  House,  have  given  but  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  desiring  this  step  to  be  taken, 
though  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  Monday  last,  acknowledged  that  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  railway  rates  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  matter.  Probably  the  question 
is  looked  upon  as  being  too  large  for  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  for  each  time  it  is  brought 
forward  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dealing 
with  it  seem  to  multiply  ;  and  the  subject  is 
shown  to  comprise  so  many  debatable  points, 
that  the  hesitation  of  the  new  Government  to 
deal  with  it  may  be  easily  understood.  Still,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  intimately  connected  with 
trade  depression, — such  as  preferential  rates 
for  foreign  produce, — which  might  well  be 


THE  Commissioners  of  Public  Baths  for  t] 
Parish  of  Kensington  have  unquesticr 
ably  made  the  best  choice,  in  the  main,  frci 
the  seven  designs  sent  in,  and  now  exhibiti 
in  Kensington  Town  Hall.  “  Leander,”  whil 
is  placed  first,  is  a  very  well -arranged  plan,  a 
the  elevation  follows  the  suggestion  in  the  J 
structions,  for  an  exterior  “  treated  in  a  bror 
massive  manner  with  as  little  ornamentation! 
possible,  to  give  character  to  the  building  j 
though  that  is  a  very  odd  way  of  putting  ; 
and  much  more  “character”  might  have  be.' 
given  than  is  the  case  here.  The  scheme  pi] 
vides  for  first,  second,  and  third  class  swimmL’ 
and  private  baths  for  men  ;  first  and  secoro 
class  private  baths  and  one  swimming-bath  t 
women.  Competitors  seem  to  have  been  v 
certain  whether  both  classes  of  women  were-' 
have  access  to  the  swimming-bath  ;  some  ( 
them  give  an  access  for  both  from  oppo® 
sides,  some  (the  selected  one  among  them)  sfe 
the  second-class  women  out  from  the  swiminir: 
bath.  The  Instructions  should  have  been  e 
plicit  on  this  point.  The  separation  of  entranc 
is  not  efficiently  arranged  in  most  of  the  plai; 
In  “  Leander  ”  the  first  and  second  class  doc 
lead  into  the  same  vestibule.  But  some  of  t' 
competitors  do  not  in  the  least  appreciate  t 
fact  that  ladies  using  a  public  swimming-bal 
do  not  care  to  go  in  and  out  by  a  door  imm 
diately  contiguous  to  that  of  the  men’s  ba 
This  may  be  over-refinement,  but  it  must 
recognised,  and  it  is  surprising  how  it  is  ignon 
by  some  architects.  Thus  the  author  i 
“Efficiency  and  Economy”  places  the  firf 
class  men’s  and  women’s  entrance- doors  clcS 
together,  almost  like  a  double  doorway  ;  a 
“Light  and  Air”  is  so  unacquainted  wh! 
les  convenances  that  he  brings  the  men  a 
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women  into  the  same  outer  vestibule.  Many 

ladies  would  not  go  to  a  bath  planned  in  that  way. 

THE  Instructions  for  this  competition  remind 
J-  us  of  a  point  that  was  raised  in  regard  to 
the  Chelsea  Vestry-hall  competition  ;  viz.,  that 
when  the  promoters  of  a  competition  state  that 
they  will  employ  “  an  architect  of  established 
reputation”  as  assessor,  competitors  do  not 
understand  by  that  term  a  surveyor,  however 
respectable.  In  neither  this  nor  the  Chelsea 
case  was  injustice  done,  as  it  happens,  but  there 
are  matters  in  which  something  more  than 
practical  knowledge  is  required  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  designs,  and  it  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  “  an  architect  ”  means  “  an  archi¬ 
tect.”  The  neglect  of  this  gives  a  handle  to 
unsuccessful  competitors  in  any  case,  and  in 
some  classes  of  buildings  it  may  lead  to  a 
“miscarriage  of  justice.”  The  Instructions  in 
the  Kensington  Baths  competition  give,  we 
observe,  no  hint  as  to  the  sum  the  promoters  were 
prepared  to  spend  ;  another  serious  omission. 
A  recently-issued  set  of  “  Instructions  ”  for  the 
Fulham  Vestry-hall  competition  give  a  further 
text  for  ad  monition.  Intendingcompetitorshad 
.o  deposit  two  guineas  for  these  “Instructions,” 
;o  be  returned  if  a  design  were  sent  in  ;  the 
ntention  being,  of  course,  to  discourage  idle 
ipplications  from  those  who  did  not  really 
nean  business.  This  is  all  very  well  ;  but 
vhen  people  deposit  two  guineas  they  expect 
.  well-drawn-up  document  and  plan,  whereas 
n  this  case  the  applicants  received  a  very 
■ague  set  of  instructions,  and  a  plan  of  the 
ite  to  only  half  the  scale  intended  for  the 
Irawings,  with  figured  measurements  which 
id  not  agree  with  the  scale,  and  with  no 
;vels  given  !  That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 


1HE  collision  on  the  District  Kailwav,  near 
Earl’s-court  Station,  on  the  23rd  inst.",  while 
throws  no  slur  upon  the  admirable  care  and 
all  with  which  the  traffic  of  the  Metropolian 
ad  Metropolitan  Pistrict  lines  have  so  long 
een  conducted,  raises  more  than  one  important 
uestion  as  to  what  may  be  called  rather  the 
irategical  than  the  tactical  part  of  the  work- 
ig  of  our  lines.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot 
3  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  objections 
Inch  the  Legislature  has  always  held  to  the 
ossing  of  roads  and  railways  on  a  level, 
iply  with  much  more  force  to  the  crossing  of 
vo  railways  on  the  same  level.  The  collision 
these  “  double-diamond  points  ”  adds  very 
rcible  evidence  to  this  contention.  In  the 
cond  place,  the  collision  may  be  traced  to 
e  breaking  of  a  pin  in  one  of  those  ingenious 
id  complicated  sets  of  interlocking  points 
id  signals,  on  the  regular  working  of  which 
e  safety  of  the  great  majority  of  railway 
tssengers  may  be  said  almost  absolutely  to 
spend.  Pins  will  wear  out,  and  the  necessity 
a  very  special  and  constant  supervision  of 
ery  working  detail  of  this  apparatus  is  most 
ident.  But  what  strikes  us  most  in  regard 
the  accident  is  the  desirability  of  having 
dway  signals  so  constructed  that  in  case  of 
y  breakage  of  the  connexion  they  will  set 
emselves  automatically  at  “danger.”  It  is 
rtainly  possible  to  construct  them  so,  and 
thing  else  will  give  entire  security  against 
oidental  derangement. 


high.  The  former,  in  1884,  were  367,793  in 

number,  but  we  are  aware  of  no  data  as  to  the 
latter.  Even  were  they  as  numerous  as  the 
servants  of  the  companies,  however,  the  death- 
rate  and  the  injury-rate  are  high,  and  present 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  safety  in  which 
these  unwearied  servants  of  the  public  have 
carried  so  great  a  mass  of  travellers. 


TT  is  customary  to  speak  of  this  as  the  “silly 
g  season,”  more  especially  in  regard  to  the 
fforts  made  by  the  daily  newspapers  to  fill 
their  columns,  when  there  are  no  Parliamentary 
debates  to  report,  with  any  and  every  sort  of 
correspondence.  To  those,  however,  who  are 
not  besotted  with  politics  and  political  squab¬ 
bling,  the  pages  of  the  Times  are  at  this  season 
sometimes  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
contain  letters  and  communications  much 
better  worth  reading  than  much  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  speech- making.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  long  and  ably-written  com 
munication  a  few  days  since  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  had  visited  the  Durham  coal¬ 
mines  and  their  workers  (as  representing  a 
proportion  of  “  the  new  electorate  ”),  and  gave 
a  graphic  description  of  the  way  work  is  done 
•among  the  coal-seams.  A  widely-circulated 
“daily”  could  hardly  employ  its  columns  to 
better  purpose  than  in  letting  one  half  of  the 
world  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  Some 
of  the  items  in  the  history  of  the  “  other  half” 
in  the  coal-mines  are  pathetic  to  read,  and 
suggest  the  question  why  coal-mines  should  be 
worked  with  such  low  headings  that  men  have 
to  crawl  like  reptiles  from  one  working  to 
another,  and  that  a  man  is  found  crouched  on 
the  ground  going  through  work  which  would 
be  arduous  enough  in  the  most  favourable 
position,  with  an  exertion  which  brings  a  deep 
gasp  from  him  at  every  stroke  of  his  pick.  Is 
it  impossible  to  work  some  parts  of  the  coal 
except  by  low  headings,  or  is  it  merely  a 
question  of  economy  in  working  ?  If  the  latter, 
surely  some  reform  is  called  for. 


a  total  of  five  persons 
.  killed,  and  175  persons  injured,  by 
im  accidents,  out  of  somewhere  about 
0,000,000  passengers,  presents  a  very  close 
proach  to  absolute  safety.  Certainly  it  is 
.er  to  occupy  a  seat  in  a  railway  train  than 
saunter  through  the  streets  of  London.  To 
3  above,  however,  have  to  be  added,  for  the 
i  months  ending  with  last  June,  35  persons 
led  and  295  injured  by  accidents  from  other 
ises ;  and  395  persons  killed,  and  1,237 
ured,  being  servants  of  the  companies,  or 
itractors  ;  persons  passing  over  level  cross¬ 
's,  and  trespassers,  including  suicides.  But, 
m  so,  the  grand  total  gives  54  fewer  deaths, 

1  35/  fewer  persons  injured,  than  during  the 
■responding  period  of  1884,  showing  a 
lieral  improvement  in  public  safety  of  no  less 
?  Per  °ent.  in  the  year.  But  the  total 
M2  deaths,  and  909  injuries,  to  servants  of 
|  companies  or  contractors,  is  still  unduly 


A  SUBSTANCE  entitled  “  Carbolineum  Ave- 
narius  ”  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  by 
the  patentees,  Messrs.  Peters,  Bartsch,  &  Co., 
as  possessing  specially  valuable  qualities  as  a 
preservative  of  wood.  We  have  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis,  the  result  of  which 
exceedingly  favourable.  “  Carbolineum 
Avenarius”  is  an  oily  fluid  of  dark  brown 
colour,  largely  made  up  of  tar  oils  and  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  antiseptic  products  of  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  tar-yielding  substances.  It  is  free 
from  dangerous  volatility,  its  boiling  point 
being  a  high  one,  so  that  it  can  be  used  with 
safety  under  all  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  a 
decided  antiseptic,  and,  therefore,  calculated 
to  be  of  great  service  in  preserving  wood  from 
decay  and  the  attacks  of  insects.  Its  power  in 
this  direction  is  considerably  enhanced  owing 
to  its  oily  nature,  enabling  it  to  penetrate  well 
into  the  substance  of  the  wood.  In  one  ex¬ 
periment  a  piece  of  well -planed  deal,  £  in. 
thick,  was  taken  and  treated  with  one  coating 
of  the  composition,  which,  when  dry,  was  found 
to  have  penetrated  the  wood  uniformly  to  the 
depth  of  a  little  more  than  £  in.  This  is  an 
important  point  in  favour  of  this  material,  as  it 
removes  the  necessity  for  any  inconvenient  and 
costly  appliances  for  subjecting  the  wood  under 
pressure  to  the  action  of  the  composition.  The 
covering  power  of  the  material  is  good,  and  it 
dries  with  reasonable  rapidity,  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  being  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  application  of  the  stuff  and  its 
absorption  by  the  wood  in  several  experiments 
where  the  treated  work  was  freely  exposed  to 
the  air.  For  all  outdoor  and  buried  wood¬ 
work,  and  for  all  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water,  salt  or  fresh,  this  substance  should  be 
decidedly  serviceable.  The  one  objection  to 
its  employment  for  the  preservation  of  wood¬ 
work  used  in  the  internal  construction  of 
buildings  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  wood 
so  treated  with  it  burns  more  readily  and 
fiercely  than  if  merely  painted  in  the  ordinary 
way  or  left  entirely  unprotected.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind ;  but  apart  from  this,  and 
under  circumstances  where  danger  from  fire  is 
not  a  primary  consideration,  there  seems  scope 
for  much  use  of  the  material.  I 


A  T  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  German 
-O-  Engineers,  held  at  Stettin,  on  August 
17th,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Delbriick,  of 
Zullchow,  on  “  The  Development  of  the 
German  Cement  Industry,  and  the  Methods  of 
examining  Cement,”  in  which  the  author  first 
gave  a  historical  review  of  the  German  cement 
industry.  The  first  step  for  its  introduction 
in  Germany  was  taken  in  1852,  when  Dr. 
Bleibtreu,  of  Bonn,  made  an  effort  to  establish 
a  Portland  cement  manufactory  at  Zullchow, 
and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
until  then  by  England.  The  manufactory  was 
opened  in  1855,  and  its  management  was  taken 
over  by  the  author  in  the  following  year.  The 
establishment  was  planned  for  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  30,000  barrels  ;  but  at  the  present 
time  there  exist  in  Germany  about  sixty  cement 
manufactories,  producing  about  5,000,000 
barrels  of  cement.  In  describing  its  mode 
of  manufacture,  the  author  stated  it  as  a 
remarkable  fact  that  up  to  the  present  no 
reliable  theory  had  as  yet  been  established 
as  to  the  property  possessed  by  cement, 
when  mixed  with  water,  of  acquiring  an 
increasing  hardness  and  solidity.  There  were 
as  many  diflerent  theories  current  regarding 
this  point  as  there  had  been  chemists  who  had 
approached  the  question.  The  author  said 
it  might  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact 
that  the  hardening  of  cement  is  due  to  the 
mechanical  attraction  of  minute  particles, 
caused  by  certain  chemical  re-actions  ;  but  the 
questions  still  remained  to  be  solved  whether 
alumina  plays  a  part  in  it  or  not,  whether  the 
absorption  of  water  in  silicic  acid  already 
present  causes  combinations,  or  whether  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lime  and  the 
liberation  of  silicic  acid  cause  the  cementing 
together  of  the  most  minute  particles.  The 
author  finally  objected  strongly  to  the  system 
of  mixing  cement  with  foreign  substances, 
especially  slag  powder,  up  to  40  and  50  per 
cent.,  leading  to  the  manufacture  of  an  inferior 
product,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  raising  a 
prejudice  against  German  cement  in  foreign 
markets. 


A  T  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
~  at  Carlsruhe,  on  the  10th  of  August,  Dr. 
Schlieinann  read  a  paper  on  the  results  of  his 
excavations  at  Tiryns  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  season.  His  work  began  in 
April,  and,  owing  to  the  heat,  was  brought  to 
an  end  for  the  present  in  July.  It  is  to  be 
resumed  next  spring.  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
succeeded  in  establishing,  he  thinks,  this  main 
fact,  that,  whatever  be  the  actual  date  of  the 
architectural  structure  he  has  laid  bare,  the 
palace  itself  and  the  surrounding  fortification 
walls  belong  to  one  common  plan,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  of  the  same  age.  On  the  south  part  of 
the  fortification  walls  are  a  series  of  small 
chambers  all  of  the  same  dimensions  and  all 
covered  with  an  arched  roof.  How  these 
chambers  were  lighted  remains  uncertain,  as 
the  outside  walls  are  much  destroyed.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  these  chambers  were  used 
as  storehouses.  What  makes  them  of  such 
special  interest  is  that  they  are  in  size  and 
structure  closely  analogous  to  the  wall  cham¬ 
bers  found  at  Carthage.  This  bears  out  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  highly  probable  conjecture,  that 
Tiryns,  as  well  as  Mycenie,  was  once  possessed 
by  a  Phoenician  colony. 


TAISCOVERIES  in  the  interior  of  the  palace 
seem  to  point  the  same  way.  The  exca¬ 
vators  have  lighted  on  a  great  circular  trench, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  an  ancient  altar. 
In  it  had  been  found  a  quantity  of  remains  of 
pottery  of  the  “  Myceme  ”  style.  So  far  as  can 
be  made  out  from  the  fragments,  the  broken 
vessels  are  oinochoiis  and  funnel-shaped  vases, 
and  also  cylixes.  A  great  many  new  orna¬ 
mental  motives  have  been  noted.  The  terra¬ 
cottas  found  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
customary  whorls  and  rude  idols.  In  the 
south-east  corner  a  whole  pile  of  little  painted 
figures  of  gods  and  goddesses  were  found 
together.  Besides  the  terra-cottas  were  a 
number  of  objects  in  bronze,  glass,  horn,  and 
also  some  knives  and  arrow-heads  of  obsidian. 
Evidently  we  have  here  a  find  of  “  votive  ” 
objects  of  the  Phoenician  and  pre-Phoenician 
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periods.  A  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the 
eveavations  will  be  found  in  the  Berliner 
Philologische  Wochenschrift ,  August  22. 


THE  Western  Mail  of  the  25th  gives  a  full 
report  of  an  address  on  Art  Culture, 
delivered  by  Colonel  Cornwallis  West  at  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society  meeting  at  the  National 
Eisteddfod  at  Aberdare.  The  address  dealt  a 
good  deal  with  architectural  subjects,  and  in 
a  very  sensible  and  “  enlightened  ”  spirit. 
Among  other  points,  Colonel  West  urged  the 
employment  of  local  stone,  where  it  was  avail¬ 
able,  as  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
district,  observing  that  natural  surroundings 
were  much  disregarded  by  builders  in  Wales. 
We  can  well  believe  it  ;  a  great  many  builders 
who  came  from  Wales  have  done  much  to 
deface  our  national  surroundings  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London.  Colonel  West  thinks  of 
starting  an  “  Anti-Stucco  and  Whitewash 
Society  ”  for  Wales.  He  commended,  however, 
the  spirit  and  the  manner  in  which  many 
Welsh  churches  had  been  restored,  as  credit¬ 
able  alike  to  their  ecclesiastical  custodians  and 
to  the  architects  employed.  The  speaker 
inquired  what  had  become  of  the  Welsh 
cabinetmaker,  who  could  once  produce 
the  fine  old  chests  still  found  in  many  a 
peasant’s  house,  or  of  the  genius  for  metal¬ 
work  Avhich  had  enabled  a  Welsh  smith 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  produce  such 
work  as  the  beautiful  gates  at  Chirk  Castle. 
He  urged  that  working  joiners  and  others  who 
showed  any  ability  and  disposition  to  produce 
work  in  an  artistic  spirit  should  be  assisted  by 
the  loan  of  drawings  of  good  examples,  “  and 
such  helps  in  disposing  of  their  work  as  you 
may  be  able  to  command.” 


ON  Saturday,  August  15th,  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  cut  the  first  sod  of  the  new  Sutton 
and  Willoughby  Railway,  of  the  Company  for 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  M.P.,  is  the  chairman. 
The  railway  will  be  only  seven  miles  long,  and 
will  have  no  very  special  engineering  features, 
as  the  ground  it  will  traverse  is  as  flat  as  a 
billiard  -  table.  It  is  part  of  a  scheme  for 
connecting  the  Midland  towns  with  a  new 
watering-place  at  Sutton-le-Marsh,  on  the  East 
Coast  between  Grimsby  and  Yarmouth,  sixteen 
miles  north  of  Skegness.  The  “  speculative 
builder,”  if  he  is  not  busy  already,  will  pro¬ 
bably  soon  make  his  appearance  on  the  scene 
and  introduce  the  Victorian  style  of  architec¬ 
ture.  Combined  with  the  railway  scheme  is  a 
project  for  a  fishing-harbour  of  about  35  acres 
and  a  depth  of  10  ft.  at  low-water.  If  this 
latter  project  is  carried  out,  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  backbone  of  the  railway,  a  great  boon 
will  be  conferred  on  the  fishing  trade,  which 
is  suffering  from  deficient  accommodation  at 
Grimsby.  The  harbour  at  Sutton  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  tide,  as  there  is  no  river  to  go 
up,  and  will  be  twenty  miles  nearer  to  the 
London  market  than  Grimsby ;  besides  which 
Sutton  is  nearer  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
North  Sea  than  any  port  on  the  coast. 


MR.  OSWALD  BROWN,  late  hydraulic 
engineer  to  the  South  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  written  to  the  Times ,  strongly  urging, 
as  we  have  before  urged,  the  adoption  of  the 
meter  system  of  water  supply  in  London,  and 
pointing  out  that  it  is  used  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Brussels,  and  in  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  so  that  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  has  received  sufficient  test.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  meter  system  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  check  culpable  waste  and  to 
put  the  water  companies  and  their  customers 
on  an  equitable  business-footing  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  one  another. 


MR.  MITCHELL  HENRY,  M.P.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  his  speech  on  the 
Westminster  Hall  “  Restoration  ”  question.  In 
the  course  of  it  he  confirms  what  we  have  more 
than  once  remarked  upon  in  regard  to  the 
temper  and  tactics  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  : — • 

“He  was  anxious  personally  to  give  evidence. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  took  very  good 
care  that  all  ihe  days  should  be  filled  up  until  the 
end  of  the  sitting  of  the  committee ;  and,  not  being 


a  member  of  the  committee,  he  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry) 
had  no  opportunity  of  calling  any  witnesses.  He 
never  saw  a  committee  which  gave  less  encourage¬ 
ment  to  witnesses  to  come  forward.  A  number  of 
eminent  men  did  give  evidence  before  the  committee 
adverse  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pearson  ;  but,  really, 
the  encouragement  they  met  with  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  whole  profession  took  fright, 
and  refused  to  come  forward.  He  was  acquainted 
with  a  most  eminent  architect  who  was  desirous  of 
giving  evidence,  and  who  was  so  much  alarmed 
at  the  tone  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  treated  the  scientific  witnesses  who  came 
forward  for  the  public  good  as  if  they  were  witnesses 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  put  the  most  disagreeable  and 
impertinent  questions  to  them,  that  this  gentleman 
abandoned  his  intention  of  coming  forward  to  give 
evidence.”* 


UNDER  the  title  of  “  The  Sirens  Three,”  a 
rather  remarkable  production  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  has  been  running  this  year  through 
the  pages  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine , 
and  is  concluded  in  the  number  for  September  : 
a  work  which  will  not  appeal  much  to  the 
average  magazine-reader,  but  which  is  full  of 
interest  for  those  who  can  appreciate  the  play 
of  fancy  and  imagination  in  the  poem  and  its 
illustrations.  The  author  has  been  thinking 
of  Blake  and  his  illustrated  poems,  and  has  in 
the  same  kind  of  way  produced  a  poem 
written  (not  printed)  in  a  slightly  decorative 
handwriting,  and  each  page  filled  out  with 
symbolical  illustrations  in  the  wide  margins, 
or  sometimes  running  through  or  behind  the 
writing.  Part  of  the  poem  is  occupied  in 
tracing  the  relation  of  man  to  art  and  nature, 
and  the  growth  of  the  social  and  artistic  life, 
and  the  illustrations  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
other  portions  of  the  poem,  are  full  of  poetic 
suggestiveness,  and  the  decorative  accessories 
also  are  most  effective.  We  hope  that  now  that 
it  has  run  its  course  in  the  magazine  it  will  be 
published  as  a  separate  book :  it  would  make 
a  charming  volume. 


ART  IN  THE  LONDON  CHU RCHE S.  ” 
_  .  t  st.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  l7f  -  - 

Considering  the  antiquity  of  London,  it  is 
surprising  how  very  little  ancient  art,  save  that 
stored  up  in  our  two  great  museums,  exists  in 
our  midst.  London  possesses  a  fair  proportion 
of  churches,  but  of  those  in  the  City  of  London 
not  more  than  five  are  really  older  than  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  made  such  sad  havoc 
in  our  buildings,  religious  and  secular.  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  St.  Mary  Overie, — or  as  it 
is  now  called,  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark, — St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  the  only  remains  of  the 
priory  left,  the  Temple,  and  the  Savoy,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  comprise  the  churches 
now  existing  in  anything  like  a  recognisable 
condition  built  prior  to  the  Great  Fire.  St. 
Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  at  that  time  merely  a 
country  village,  is  still  left  us,  and  in  West¬ 
minster  there  is  St.  Margaret’s  standing  within 
the  shadow  of  that  venerable  and  cherished  pile, 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  only  fine 
Mediaeval  building  London  possesses.  And 
taking  the  churches  collectively,  there  is  less 
about  them  internally  or  externally  that  is 
interesting  to  the  student  than  the  intelligent 
foreigner  might  imagine  there  would  be  in  such 
a  city  as  London  ;  little  that  is,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  number  of  churches  there 
are  in  what  is  now  known  as  London  ;  still  less 
when  we  compare  our  churches  with  those 
Stow  saw,  and  fragmentally  described  in  his 
“  Survey,”  written  in  1598. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  a 
town  like  Oxford  is  the  diversity  of  style 
exhibited  in  the  buildings,  but  in  the  London 
churches  erected  previous  to  the  last  fifty 
years,  there  is  a  degree  of  uniformity  that  pro¬ 
duces  upon  the  beholder  a  feeling  of  monotony. 
This  was  perhaps  inevitable,  when  we  consider 
that  one  architect  had  the  building  of  some 
seventy  churches  all  at  about  the  same  time. 
If  we  had  just  two  or  three  Wren  churches  in 
our  midst,  we  should  admire  them  much  more 
than  many  of  us  do, — some  of  us,  perhaps,  do 
not  admire  them  at  all ;  as  it  is,  we  are  sur¬ 
feited  with  his  Classic  edifices,  and  are  apt  to 
pass  them  by  with  neglect. 

But  if,  by  comparison  with  some  continental 
or  even  English  towns,  London  churches  are 
uninteresting,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
notably  excellent  art  stowed  away  in  them,  and, 
*  Rather  pusillanimous. — Ed. 


to  some  extent,  lost  upon  the  general  public- 
Even  students,  who  are  supposed  to  make  a  n 
point  of  seeing  the  art  that  is  to  be  found  in  i 
London  churches,  are  surprisingly  ignorant  of  i 
the  contents  of  even  our  notable  churches.  The  2) 
work  of  our  painters  and  sculptors  and,  to  some  31 
extent,  that  of  our  engravers  and  etchers,  finds  3 
an  annual  home  for  a  few  months  each  year  in  i 
our  Academy  and  other  exhibitions,  and  the  3 
public  can  take  note,  if  it  will,  of  the  work  done  3i; 
in  the  various  departments  of  fine  art  year  by  ; 
year,  and  thus  artists  need  never  lose  touch  with.  :i 
the  public.  But,  with  the  craftsmen,  the  case  ? 
is  wholly  different.  A  man  paints  a  stained-glass  « 
window,  and  it  is  fixed  in  the  church,  and  there  i 
the  matter  ends.  A  brief  paragraph  announces  sj 
the  fact  that  So-and-so  haB  given  a  window*  J 

painted  by  - ,  but  few  professional  men  1 

go  expressly  to  see  it,  and  the  casual  visitor,  *11 
perhaps,  hardly  notices  it,  even  if  he  sees  it,  and1  ]  i 
he  is  little  likely  to  go  expressly  to  see  it.  And  i] 
it  is  so  with  the  other  crafts  adorning  our  ± 
churches;  and,  when  we  come  to  the  architecture  o 
itself,  what  surprising  ignorance  is  manifested 
outside  professional  circles  on  all  matters  a 
relating  to  this  most  important  art !  The  public  <) 
seem  to  be  apathetic  about  the  art  that  makes  a  a 
city  beautiful  and  a  nation  noted.  The  archi-  it: 
tectural  room  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  generally  J 
the  one  place  where  one  can  rest  in  comfort  i 
when  all  the  other  rooms  are  crowded  to  suffo-  i| 
cation.  Yet  all  the  other  arts  beside  architec- 
ture  are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  erec-  3H 
tion  of  a  building  poor  in  design  and  bad  in  con-  * 
struction  is  a  national  misfortune.  Bad  pictures  :i 
finally  get  hung  out  of  sight  of  those  wdio  deem  i 
them  bad,  but  all  of  us  have  to  see  the  buildings 
in  our  streets  and  receive  the  sensation  that  a  t 
good  or  bad  building  produces  upon  those -li 
sensitive  in  such  matters.  People  are  morerj 
impressed  by  fine  buildings  than  fine  pictures^, 
or  statues,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  thati^ 
architecture  played  so  much  greater  a  partn: 
among  the  other  arts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  owing  r 
to  the  influence  it  exerted  on  the  impressionable- li: 
and  untutored  minds  of  the  early  Christians- $ 
Architecture  was  then  the  “Hamlet”  of  they 
play;  the  other  characters  were  wholly  subor-jl 
dinate.  And  the  crafts  employed  to  adorn  the:: 
interior  of  an  architectural  pile  are  only  in  a 
leeser  degree  important  than  the  building  itself -1; 
The  decoration  on  the  walls,  the  paintings  ini' 
the  windows,  the  sculptures  on  the  tombs,  the:; 
carvings  on  the  seats  and  other  places,  thee 
beaten  iron  and  brass  work  of  the  variousd' 
fittings  are  really  more  seen  than  pictures  and: 
other  works  of  fine  art  that  perhaps  are  only  1; 
looked  at  in  a  gallery ;  for  these  crafts-: 
adorning  a  frequented  building  are  dweltr 
upon,  and  not  merely  passed  by  in  a  hurried*-! 
thoughtless  manner.  These  are  perhaps  truisms,)! 
but  that  makes  them  none  the  less  important. i 
We  have  been  astonished  at  the  ignorance  dis-ii 
played  even  by  professional  men  about  notables 
buildings,  and  the  crafts  adorning  the  saraejE 
and  if  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  training:! 
and  occupations,  are  supposed  to  know  aboutil 
these  things,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  ignorant,  jt  i 
follows  that  the  general  public  is  in  a  stilfi 
worse  condition.  And  to  some  extent  this  is  nofcn 
their  fault,  for  whereas  the  names  of  painters, r 
sculptors,  and  draughtsmen  are  well  known,  the-1 
names  of  notable  craftsmen  are  known  onlyi 
among  the  cognoscenti,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  if 
one  admires  a  work,  one  instinctively  desires  to  » 
know  who  wrought  it.  We  desire  to  invest  it 
with  a  personality,  but  as  craftsmen’s  work  is- 
rarely  signed,  unless  we  take  the  knowledge ; 
with  us,  one  is  apt  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  thel 
author  of  the  work  one  admires.  A  very  few: 
visits  to  the  Royal  Academy  soon  teach  < 
people  how  to  know  the  different  works  byl 
noting  the  characteristics  of  the  severalr 
painters,  and  a  slight  acquaintance,  let  us  say,i 
with  painted  glass  soon  enables  one  to  tell  from) 
which  atelier  a  particular  window  came.  Work> 
that  has  no  characteristics  of  the  craftsman: 
about  it  is  of  very  little  account. 

In  taking  a  brief  glance  at  a  few  of  the- 
London  churches,  which  contain  work  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  student,  we  wish  to  direct* 
as  much  attention  to  the  modern  as  the  oldi 
work,  for,  after  all,  that  which  is  being  done  in 
our  own  day  has  a  special  interest  for  us, — an 
interest  wholly  different  to  that  we  feel  for  old( 
work.  And  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
there  happens  to  be  comparatively  little  oldt 
work,  for  the  church  has  undergone  so  manyi 
alterations,  improvements,  and  re-embellish-t 
ments  that  the  original  fabric  is  somewhat  lostc 
sight  of. 


Portion  of  one  of  the  Lights  of 
Great  West  Window,  called 
the  Raleigh  Window. 
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Tomb  of  Lady  Dudley. 


Centre  Light  of  East  Window  in  South 
Aisle,  called  Caxton  Window. 
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Light  from  Window  in  South  Aisle. 
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The  Parish  Church  originally  stood  inside  the 
Abbey,  but  was  removed  by  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  as  it  was  thought  the  attendance  of  the 
laity  disturbed  the  monks.  The  church  then 
built  stood  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  the 
merchants  of  the  Staple  and  the  parishioners 
built  the  present  edifice,  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  chancel,  which  was  built  by  the 
Abbots  of  Westminster.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  IY.  the  church  was  “  re  -  edified,” 
mainly  through  the  piety  of  Dame  Mary  Billing 
and  her  husband,  Sir  Thomas,  Chief  Justice  of 
England. 

The  tomb  of  this  good  lady  is  on  the  south 
of  the  altar,  date  1499.  The  church  is  described 
in  Seymour’s  survey  as  a  Gothic  building  on 
stone  arches,  and  he  further  states  that  it  was 
repaired  in  1651  and  again  in  1682.  Galleries 
were  built  in  1641  and  1682,  which  have  since 
been  removed.  The  steeple  was  being  rebuilt 
when  Seymour  wrote  1735,  and  various  other 
works  executed.  The  carved  reredos,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Last  Supper  at  Emmaus,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  Seffrin  Aiken  of  St.  Ann’s, 
Soho.  It  is  taken  from  the  noted  picture  by 
Titian,  in  the  Louvre.  This  carving  was  exe¬ 
cuted  the  year  the  Tower  was  repaired,  viz., 
1735.  It  is  a  fair  piece  of  workmanship,  though 
strangely  lacking  in  religious  feeling. 

But  the  most  notable  example  of  old  work  in 
this  church  is  the  great  east  window.  The 
story  of  this  window,  though  told  before,  will 
bear  re-telling,  as  few  works  of  art  have  passed 
through  so  many  vicissitudes  as  this  notable 
glass  painting.  The  window,  said  to  have  been 
executed  at  Gouda  in  Holland,  was  intended 
by  the  magistrates  of  Dort  as  a  present  to 
Henry  VII.  Another  story  is  that  it  was 
ordered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Prince  Arthur  being  affianced  in  1499  to 
Catherine  of  Arragon.  It  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  who  kept 
it  till  1540.  William  Fuller,  the  last  abbot,  to 
prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritans, 
had  it  fixed  in  his  private  chapel.  It  next 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
father  of  Henry’s  second  wife.  It  was  bought 
by  Geo.  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and 
then  by  General  Monk,  who  had  it  buried. 
After  the  Restoration,  Monk  replaced  it  in  his 
chapel  at  New  Hall.  It  was  finally  bought  by 
Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copt  Hall,  Epping,  for  fifty 
guineas,  and  he  paid  a  Mr.  Price  a  large  sum  to 
repair  it.  His  son  sold  it  to  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  repair  and  beautify  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  in  1758  for  400  guineas.  When  it  was 
fixed,  an  action  was  brought  against  the  church¬ 
wardens  for  having  placed  in  the  church  an 
article  forbidden  by  an  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  suit  was  continued  for  seven  years.  Few 
painted  windows  have  had  so  romantic  a  history 
as  this  east  window,  and,  apart  from  its  historical 
associations,  it  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
glass-painter’s  craft.  It  is  a  five-light  window 
of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  thieves  on  either 
hand.  The  six  small  tracery  lights  at  top  are 
emblematic  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  consist  of 
angels  holding  hyssop,  crown  of  thorns,  nails, 
rod  and  hammer,  &c.  In  the  two  outer  lights 
are  figures  of  a  knight  in  armour,  well  drawn, 
and  a  female  figure,  but  the  canopies  are  clumsy 
and  in  bad  taste.  The  figures  below,  in  small 
niches,  of  a  young  king  and  queen,  are  supposed 
to  represent  Prince  Arthur  and  his  affianced 
bride.  The  general  tone  of  the  window  is  blue, 
from  the  amount  of  sky  in  the  design,  and, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  shadows,  the  window 
has  a  dark  appearance,  and  much  of  the  work 
is  consequently  lost.  The  lower  part  of  the 
window  is  occupied  with  many  figures,  two  of 
them  on  horseback,  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  are  weeping  figures,  but  much  of  the 
details  are  lost,  owing  to  the  strong  shading. 
The  subject  portion  of  the  window  is  contained 
in  the  three  centre  lights.  The  window  is  an 
example  of  the  transition  period  in  glass-paint¬ 
ing.  It  lacks  the  simplicity,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  of  earlier  work,  and  there  is  that 
leaning  towards  the  pictorial,  which,  later  on, 
brought  such  disaster  on  glass-painting.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fine  window,  and  well  worth 
studying.  It  is  said  to  have  been  five  years  in 
executing,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  glass-painting  of  the  day. 

Coming  to  the  modern  glass,  we  turn,  of 
course,  to  the  great  west  window  erected  by  the 
American  people  to  the  memory  of  Raleigh, 
who  is  buried  in  this  church,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell.  This  window,  of  five 
lights,  is  filled  with  large  figures  of  Prince 
Henry,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Elizabeth,  Spenser 


and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  below  these  are 
small  panels  representing  the  “  Sailing  of 
Raleigh  for  America,”  “  Landing  of  Raleigh  in 
America,”  “  Spenser  Presented  to  Elizabeth  by 
Raleigh,”  “  The  Imprisonment  of  Raleigh,” 
and  “The  Burial  of  Raleigh.”  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  window  is  purely  a  secular 
one, — a  notable  departure  in  painted  glass 
executed  for  Church  purposes.  The  figures 
are  treated  in  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell’s  well- 
recognised  manner,  under  white  canopies,  and, 
apart  from  the  subjeot,  are  just  as  “churchy  ” 
as  their  other  windows  here.  The  colouring  is 
throughout  most  rich  and  harmonious,  and  the 
execution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
drawing  is  bold,  vigorous,  and  good,  and  the 
window  is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  object 
in  the  church.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
below  the  window : — 

“  The  new  world  sons  from  England’s  breasts  we  drew 

Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came. 

Proud  of  our  past  wherefrom  our  present  grew, 

This  window  we  inscribe  with  Raloigh’s  name.” 

‘‘This  window,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  was  placed  here  by  subscriptions  from  the  U.8. 
of  America,  1883.” 

Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell  have  also  filled  two 
large  three-light  windows  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  the  upper  portions  of  two  other  windows 
in  the  same  aisle.  In  the  one  nearest  the  east 
end  three  female  saints, — Dorothea,  Barbara, 
and  Perpetua, — are  figured.  They  are  merely 
busts,  with  the  emblems  of  each  saint,  and 
angels  holding  up  a  kind  of  figured  curtain  at 
the  back  of  each  figure.  The  execution  of 
these  windows  is  strikingly  good,  and  we  do  not 
know  better  specimens  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell’s  work  than  these  three  windows. 

Two  other  windows  deserve  attention.  These 
are  the  window  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  the  Caxton 
window.  Both  these  were  drawn  by  Henry 
Holiday,  and,  we  believe,  executed  under  his 
personal  superintendence.  The  Cavendish  win¬ 
dow,  in  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  in 
four  lights,  with  upper  and  lower  subjects  illus¬ 
trating  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  This 
window  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Raleigh 
window,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Cavendish  window  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  the  great  west  window.  The  drawing  is 
delicate  av.d  refined,  though  a  little  too 
effeminate ;  but  its  chief  fault  is  its  pictorial¬ 
ness.  It  is  an  attempt  to  paint  a  strongly- 
coloured  picture  instead  of  a  glass  window, 
and  the  result  is  to  some  extent  a  failure.  The 
colouring  is  too  rich,  and  there  is  consequently 
an  absence  of  that  sparkle  or  gemlike  quality 
which  Clayton  &  Bell  are  generally  successful  in 
obtaining.  We  always  welcome  a  new  departure 
in  any  craft,  and  an  intelligent  striving  after 
original  effects  is  most  laudable,  but  if  the 
result  is  a  failure,  one  would  prefer  a  less 
striving  after  originality  and  a  closer  adhe¬ 
rence  to  well-known  and  safe  methods.  This 
Cavendish  window,  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
is  wanting  in  breadth  and  simplicity, 
and  there  is,  furthermore,  an  absence  of 
tone.  There  are  individually  some  splendid  bits 
of  colour,  notably  some  blues,  in  the  window, 
but  there  is  very  little  white  glass  employed, 
and,  owing  to  the  Btrong  contrast  of  the  other 
colours,  what  there  is  looks  too  much  like  holes 
in  the  window.  It  is  full  of  work, — too  full,  in 
fact, — and  the  execution,  careful  as  it  is,  is 
wanting  in  vigour  and  simplicity.  It  may 
interest  some  readers  to  re-read  the  inscription 
below,  so  we  give  it : — “  Dedicated  by  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
beloved  memory  of  Fred.  Chas.  Cavendish,  son 
of  William,  7th  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Member 
for  the  Northern  Division  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  for  seventeen  years;  and  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Born  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Andrew,  1836,  and,  like  him,  permitted,  in 
singleness  and  humility  of  heart  to  follow  his 
Lord,  and  with  his  blood  to  seal  a  life  devoted 
to  duty.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Dublin 
in  company  with,  and  in  attempted  defence  of 
his  colleague,  Mr.  T.  N.  Burke,  bo  was  murdered 
in  the  Phconix  Park,  May  6th,  1882.” 

At  the  other  end  of  the  aisle  is  the  Caxton 
window.  It  is  a  throe-light  window,  containing 
figures  of  Bede,  Caxton,  and  Erasmus,  in  niches 
with  white  canopies.  The  rich  colour  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  figure  portions,  and  the  canopies 
are  strikingly  white, — a  little  too  much  so,  in 
fact, — but,  on  the  whole,  this  window  is  suc¬ 
cessful;  it  follows  the  well-recognised  lines, 
and  little  attempt  is  made  to  start  aside  from 
established  methods.  Caxton  is  in  an  olive-green 
dress,  brown  rose-pink  for  trimming,  brown 


boots,  bluish-green  head-dress.  Erasmus  ill 
purple  ruby  dress,  light  pinkish-brown  liningii 
brownish-green  cap,  warm  brown  boots,  dark 
cold-green  under  mantle.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  coloured  portions  of  this  window  are  very  i 
dark.  Here,  again,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  slight'll 
want  of  tone,  the  white  of  the  canopy  beingjt 
somewhat  harsh  against  the  coloured  centres.  . i 

The  church  is  crammed  full  of  monumentsi  - 
mostly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceue 
turies.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  one,--,;: 
“  To  Marie,  la :  Dudley,  daughter  of  Willi :  io  1 
Howard  of  Effinghii,  in  his  time  lo:  High;! 
Admyrail  of  England.”  The  tomb  consists  oill 
the  recumbent  figure  of  a  young  woman,  in  the  i 
dress  of  the  time,  with  a  long  red  mantle,  and:,: 
high  collar  and  ruff,  set  in  a  vari- coloured  >: 
marble  architectural  niche.  The  figure  ii 
coloured, — as,  indeed,  most  of  the  tombs  of  theb 
time  were, — and  is  in  excellent  preservation^ 
The  date  is  1600.  There  is  a  quaint  brass 
incised  with  figures,  to  a  burgess  named  Cole), 
date  1597. 

There  is  also  a  figure  of  Blanche  Parryeji, 
chief  gentlewoman  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  : 
1589,  and  another  of  Dorothy  Stafford,  “  whc  ■ 
served  Queen  Elizabeth  forty  years  lying  in  hem 
bed-chamber,”  date  1604. 

Another  earlier  bust  of  a  man,  in  a  round;' 
niche,  is  that  of  “Cornelius  Vandun,  borne  air 
Breda,  in  Brabant,  soldier,  with  King  Henry  at  i. 
Turney,”  date  1577. 

Most  of  the  tombs  are  interesting  owing  tc  :i 
the  figures  upon  them,  which,  being  dressed  ii  t! 
the  style  of  the  time,  have  an  antiquarian  aj 
well  as  artistic  interest;  and,  from  their  numi:; 
ber,  it  shows  the  church  has  always  been  a  very 
important  one.  The  church  itself  is  of  nn 
distinct  architectural  value,  and  consists  of  sf 
nave  with  clearstory  windows,  north  and  south  ii 
aisles,  with  windows,  and  a  chancel. 

There  is  very  little  mural  painting  ;  and  what 
there  is,  though  admirably  serving  its  purpose, • 
is  not  noteworthy  in  any  special  manner.  Thf 
pulpit  is  elaborately  painted  and  decorated.  j 


THE  BRIGHTON  CONGRESS  OF  THE  i 
BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION* 

In  our  last  issue  we  brought  the  report  Ci: 
the  proceedings  of  the  Brighton  Congress  down 
to  the  end  of  Wednesday,  and  we  now  resumuii 
the  narrative. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th,  the  party,  in  ratheli: 
reduced  numbers  (on  account  of  the  overcast  anei 
threatening  state  of  the  weathex-),  left  Brighto:t; 
for  New  Shoreham.  On  arriving  at  that  toww 
now  showing  signs  of  the  recovery  of  its  olm 
prosperity,  the  grand  old  parish  church  of  Si 
Mary  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  it  wavn 
carefully  and  closely  inspected  by  the  visitors:, 
Taking  his  stand  in  the  chancel,  in  which' 
service  is  now  held,  the  nave  having  beeE 
demolished  many  years  since,  Mr.  Loftus  Bi'ockti 
F.S.A.,  referred  to  the  valuable  monograph; 
of  the  church  prepared  by  the  late  Edmunui 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  which  required  no  eulogium  from 
him.  lie  referred  to  the  few  points  of  thrtl 
meagre  history  of  the  church  relating  to  thi 
building,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  church 
is  first  mentioned  about  1103;  the  document! 
quoted  refers  to  St.  Mary  “  de  Haura  Soraham/a1 
so  that  this  cannot  be  the  mother  church  of  St  i 
Nicholas,  (Oid)  Shoreham,  and  ho  read  Mill 
Sharpe’s  three  propositions, — that  the  Norma* 
Church  was  built  after  one  original  designy 
that  it  was  carried  out  at  once,  without  intert 
ruption ;  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  pan 
of  the  Norman  period,  about  1130,  not  earlier.:: 
The  later  choir  dates  from  about  1175,  and  ol 
the  clearstory,  which  is  later  still,  the  westernj 
most  bays  are  about  1190  to  1200,  and  the  rest, 
of  the  choir  about  1200  to  1210.  Mr.  Brock 
called  attention  to  the  three  low  arches,  twetj 
leading  into  the  lofty  Norman  transepts  andthi, 
third  into  the  choir,  there  being  the  line  of  th< 
old  Norman  roof  close  above  it  on  the  eastern 
side,  marking  the  height  of  the  old  choir,  now 
superseded  by  the  present  lofty  Transitional 
choir.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Sharpe  as  to  the 
date  of  these  arches,  and  pointed  out  the  various 
reasons  why  the  work  may  be  considered  oi 
earlier  date,  and  not  of  continuous  erection  with 
the  present  Norman  transepts,  which  are  to< 
large  and  lofty  for  their  design,  and  later.  Th<' 
fourth  arch  opening  into  the  nave  is  lofty  and  n< 
proportion  to  it,  the  work  being  very  ornar 
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lental  with  carved  capitals,  while  the  three 
rches  have  no  mouldings  whatever,  and 
inch  plainer  caps  of  earlier  work.  The  lower 
art  of  the  piers  agrees  with  the  rest,  but  the 
ufa-like  stone,  probably  from  Quarr  Abbey 
[{names,  used  as  bonders,  does  not  appear  above 
he  height  of  the  other  arches,  where  it  also 
ccurs,  and  this  lower  portion  is  of  earlier  date, 
'his  will  account,  Mr.  Brock  said,  for  the  responds 
If  the  demolished  nave  which  exist  not  being 
onded  into  the  western  piers,  if  we  believe 
lat  they  were  of  earlier  date,  and  the  nave 
dded  at  a  later  period.  Also  for  two  lines  of 
>of  of  the  side  aisles,  which  appear  on  the 
est  side  of  the  transept  wall.  The  top  stage 
f’  the  tower  has  pointed  arches,  but  the  work¬ 
manship  and  mouldings  are  the  same  as  to  the 
lansepts  and  the  lower  part.  Commenting 
pon  the  addition  of  the  massive  flying 
jittresses,  two  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
lie  lecturer  pointed  out  that  these  must  have 
;en  added  after  the  erection  of  the  present 
jarly  English  vaulting,  since  traces  remain  of 
lie  older  pilaster-like  buttresses  removed  to 
ake  way  for  them.  The  site  of  the  nave  is 
>w  level  with  the  churchyard,  but  one  bay  was 
reserved  when  the  rest  fell  into  decay,  as  an 
iiutment  for  the  fine  central  tower,  which 
ieded  it  for  support.  The  church,  although  of 
onastic  type,  has  never  been  otherwise  than 
parish  church.  Indeed,  it  is  spoken  of  in 
e  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1292,  only  as 
“  capella.” 

Mounting  a  well  -  appointed  service  of 
igonettes  and  carriages,  the  party  drove 
png  the  pleasant  road  to  Old  Shoreham, 
aere  another  cruciform  church  was  inspected, 
is  of  smaller  size,  with  a  central  tower  sup- 
irted  on  four  ornamental  arches,  the  zigzag 
taament  appearing  here,  although  it  does  not 
i  so  at  any  of  the  earliest  existing  parts  of 
iw  Shoreham.  The  external  belfry  windows 
p  all  but  identical  with  the  plainly  moulded 
u-k  of  the  latter  church,  and  were  probably 
[3igned  by  the  same  hand  although  some- 
lat  earlier.  Proceeding  to  the  north  side 
|  the  nave,  Mr.  Brock  pointed  out  that  Saxon 
ig  and  short  work  exists  at  the  north-west 
gle,  while  near  it,  on  the  north  side,  is  a 
eked  doorway  of  the  same  early  date.  It 
3  a  ring  of  arch  stones  and  jambs  of  hard 
ilk,  with  a  narrow  pilaster  strip  on  each 
!e,  carried  around  as  a  label.  Three  different 
ids  of  building  stone  are  used,  as  if  for  some 
■iety  of  colour.  The  whole  of  the  nave  walls 
i  of  Saxon  date,  but  on  the  south  Bide  this 
ly  work  is  somewhat  obscured,  although 
ices  of  windows  are  visible,  cut  into  by  the 
isent  restored  Norman  windows, 
rwo  plain  Norman  doorways,  one  on  each 
e,  exist,  both  being  blocked,  and  exhibit  in 
iir  neatly-worked  Caen  stone  arch-stones,  a 
jat  contrast  to  the  rough  work  of  the  earlier 
riod.  Proceeding  to  Bramber,  the  party  was 
it  at  the  ivy-covered  church,  a  relic  of  a 
ger  building  of  the  earliest  Norman  period, 
Mr.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam  and  other 
tiquaries.  Under  his  guidance  the  church 
d  the  ruined  castle  were  inspected,  a  lucid 
3cription  of  each  being  given  by  him.  The 
3tle  consists  of  a  deeply-moated  hill,  rising 
ruptly  from  the  level  ground  once  covered 
the  Arun,  there  being  an  elevated  mound 
the  centre  on  which  probably  a  Saxon  shell 
ep  of  timber  palisading  formerly  stood.*  An 
imated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs, 
mnd  and  Buckler  and  Sir  J.  Picton  took  part, 
;er  which  Mr.  Buckler  (architect  to  the  Duke 
Norfolk)  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  building 
lied,  traditionally,  the  chapel. 

The  carriages  being  resumed,  the  next  place 
sited  was  Steyning  Church,  where  Mr.  Gordon 
.  Hills  acted  as  cicerone,  and  rendered  a 
scription  of  the  building,  which  he  has  re- 
ntly  restored  in  a  very  careful  and  painstaking 
inner.  The  well-known  Norman  part  of  the 
urch  was  carefully  examined,  and  it  was 
'inted  out  by  the  lecturer  that  the  elaborate 
rving  on  the  arches  was  of  later  date  than 
0  Norman  arches,  since  some  few  portions 
Jre  still  plain,  with  the  carving  wholly  wanting, 
bile  the  labels  of  the  north  aisle  arches  are 
rved  with  a  flower  of  fourteenth-century 
wk.  The  church  consists  of  a  fine  lofty  nave, 
bold  low  western  tower,  erected  since  the  Dis- 
lution ;  the  transepts  and  choir  have  dis- 
•peared,  the  present  chancel  being  of  shorter 
ngth  and  of  more  modern  date.  No  traces 
main  of  the  canons’  residences,  the  church 

*  For  a  plan  and  description  of  Bramber  Castle,  see 

alder,  rol.  xxxiv.,  p.  655. 


having  been  monastic.  The  town  is  remarkable 
for  some  interesting  timbered  buildings  of  very 
picturesque  appearance.  At  the  luncheon  the 
health  of  the  veteran  antiquary,  Mr.  Bloxam, 
was  proposed  by  Sir  Jas.  Picton,  and  responded 
to  in  a  touching  speech,  in  which  Mr.  Bloxam 
referred  to  his  having  passed  his  eightieth 
year. 

The  day  had  long  since  been  enlivened  by  a 
full  glow  of  sunlight,  causing  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  county  to  appear  in 
its  most  brilliant  aspect.  The  drive  was  continued 
to  Edburton  Church,  which  was  described  by  the 
Rev.  F .  Gell.  The  building  is  a  very  interesting  : 
example  of  a  Sussex  church  of  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  century  dates,  the  tower  being  some¬ 
what  later,  and  added  to  a  western  end,  which 
had  originally  only  a  timbered  spire.  While  tea 
was  being  partaken  of,  a  sudden  and  violent 
shower  burst  over  the  party,  the  shelter  being 
thus  additionally  welcome.  It  speedily  passed 
away,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  the  quaint 
little  church  of  Pyecombe,  where  the  chancel 
arch  is  of  early  Norman  work,  refaced,  and 
having  two  small  side  arches.  At  the  evening 
meeting  in  the  Pavilion,  papers  were  read  as 
follows  : — Notes  on  some  Anglo-Saxon  charters 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  relating 
to  Sussex,  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A., 
and  a  description  of  the  ancient  earthworks  at 
Wolstanbury,  Ditchling,  and  Hollingbury,  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  hon.  treasurer,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Brinton,  M.P. 

On  Friday,  the  21st,  a  large  party  proceeded 
by  train  to  Arundel  to  inspect  the  ancient 
castle,  by  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M. 
On  arrival,  the  visitors  were  received  by  Capt. 
Mostyn  on  tho  Duke’s  behalf,  and  conducted 
through  the  whole  suite  of  apartments,  thrown 
open  for  inspection.*  The  buildings  are  erected 
around  a  spacious  courtyard,  and  are  rectangular 
in  plan,  situated  on  a  bold  rising  ground,  well 
elevated  above  the  level  ground  through  which 
the  river  Arun  flows.  The  whole  maBS  presents 
an  imposing  appearance,  rising  finely  above  the 
town  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  the  Town  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  recently  erected  being  very  pro¬ 
minent  buildings,  particularly  the  latter.  The 
ancient  keep  of  the  castle  stands  on  a  lofty 
conical  hill,  apparently  artificial,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  entrance  gate¬ 
way  is  close  to  the  keep,  which  commands  the 
approach  to  it,  and  the  group  of  the  ancient 
buildings  at  this  portion  of  the  castle  is  ex¬ 
tremely  picturesque.  The  ruined  keep  was 
ascended  by  a  large  number  of  the  party,  and 
its  relation  to  the  other  buildings  examined. 
The  mass  of  the  castle  is  of  modern  date, 
having  been  erected  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  library  is  built  with  cypress  wood, 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  period  named ;  but 
much  work  of  re-modelling  has  been  done 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  exterior,  by  the 
present  Duke.  Most  of  the  rooms  have  modern 
chimney-pieces,  of  great  beauty,  elaborately 
carved  in  stone.  There  are  many  beautiful 
works  of  art  and  interesting  portraits,  mostly 
of  the  long  line  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk. 

After  leaving  the  castle,  the  Fitz-Alan  Chapel 
was  opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  party,  who 
proceeded  to  examine  the  remarkable  and 
unique  series  of  ancient  sepulchral  monuments, 
which  fill  not  only  the  Chapel,  but  the  Lady- 
chapel  parallel  to  it  on  the  north  side,  attention 
being  specially  called  to  the  little  chantry 
chapel  of  Earl  William,  1488,  where  the  chantry 
altar  remains.  The  work  is  of  very  great 
beauty,  executed  in  closely-grained  Purbeck 
marble,  in  scantlings  of  long  length,  the 
uprights  and  the  twisted  pillars  being  in  one 
stone.  The  whole  was  once  highly  polished, 
but  is  now,  alas  !  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  an  iron 
girder  has,  however,  been  inserted  above  it,  to 
carry  the  mass  of  the  wall  above.  The  effigies 
are  all  remarkable,  and  the  arrangements  of 
this  curious  building  have  come  down  to  our 
own  times  all  but  intact.  The  high  altar 
remains,  as  does  that  of  the  sacristy  beyond  it 
to  the  east,  and  also  the  altar  of  the  Lady- 
chapel.  The  fine  open-timber  roof  has  been 
removed  long  since,  and  a  temporary  makeshift 
placed  over  the  building,  but  the  elaborately- 
moulded  oak  stalls  are  rotting,  the  floor  is 
perishing  from  decay,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
this  noble  building  presented  the  saddest  and 
most  forlorn  aspect.  It  is  satisfactory,  how¬ 
ever,  in  examining  the  fragments  of  the  roof 

*  For  a  description  of  Arundel  Castle,  see  Builder, 
rol.  xxxiv.,  p.  161. 


laid  out  for  observation,  that  they  are  pre¬ 
served  for  purposes  of  contemplated  restora¬ 
tion. 

The  monument  of  Earls  Thomas  and  William, 
1524-1535,  is  covered  with  tracery  and  orna¬ 
ment,  having  a  remarkable  Renaissance  feeling. 
After  rendering  thanks  for  the  inspection  of 
this  seldom-opened  building,  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine  the  parish  church.  The 
readers  of  the  Builder  have  no  need  to  be  told 
that  the  church  is  cruciform  on  plan,  having 
a  central  tower  of  no  great  height,  the  Fitz- 
Alan  Chapel  being  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross, 
the  choir  of  the  College  of  Secular  Canons 
founded  here  about  1380  when  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  was  erected. 

The  architecture  agrees  exactly  with  this 
date,  and  the  workmanship  of  both  buildings, 
design,  &c.,  is  identical. 

Luncheon  having  been  partaken  of  at  the 
Norfolk  Arms,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  being 
in  the  chair,  a  start  was  made  to  Bignor  to 
inspect  the  Roman  pavements  there.  The  road 
taken  was  through  Arundel  Park,  through 
scenery  of  great  beauty.  On  arrival  at  Bignor, 
the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful 
pavements  was  told  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith, 
F.S.A.,  who  proceeded  afterwards  to  point  out 
their  principal  points  of  interest.  The  father 
of  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  George  Tupper, 
found  one  of  the  pavements  in  course  of 
ploughing  in  1811,  and,  further  search  being 
made,  the  foundations  of  a  villa  of  large  size 
were  laid  bare,  together  with  many  other 
tesselated  pavements  of  great  beauty  and 
elaborate  workmanship.  One  of  these  has  a 
figure  of  Ganymede,  another  the  head  of 
Medusa,  another  the  four  seasons,  &c.,  the 
whole  being  of  excellent  design.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  referred  to  the  existence  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  evidently  of  great  size,  to  fit  it  as  the 
residence  of  some  persons  of  importance,  and 
suggested  that  it  was  that  of  the  official  who 
had  the  collection  of  the  local  taxes.  The 
villa  may  well  compare  with  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  of  recent  disoovery,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship  here  is  greater.  The 
size  is  about  250  ft.  by  250  ft.,  the  buildings 
being  arranged  along  three  sides  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  open  court.  The 
ancient  road,  the  Stane-street,  from  Londou  to 
Chichester,  runs  along  the  hills  in  front  of  the 
villa.  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  followed 
with  some  remarks  with  respect  to  the  general 
style  and  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  Roman 
villas  found  so  frequently  in  England,  and 
pointed  out  that  while  in  the  south  and  west 
they  were  highly  ornamented,  those  in  the 
north  were  found  destitute  of  ornament,  but 
with  the  arrangements  for  heating  all  the  more 
elaborate.  Here  at  Bignor  are  some  chambers 
with  open  fireplaces,  but  no  flues  are  apparent. 
The  pavements  are  preserved  within  three  or 
four  thatched  huts.  After  Mr.  Tupper  had 
been  cordially  thanked  for  his  care  in  the 
preservation  of  these  remains,  which  so  amply 
repay  a  visit  to  the  remote  spot  where  they  are 
situated,  the  party  proceeded  to  Amberley 
Castle  and  church,  their  journey  being  much 
hindered  by  meeting  a  huge  traction  engine  in 
a  narrow  lane.  Tea  was  partaken  of  in  the 
grounds  of  Amberley  Rectory,  having  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  A.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson. 
A  hasty  visit  was  then  paid  to  the  church  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  who  pointed 
out  the  beautiful  Norman  chancel  arch.  Passing 
through  the  postern  opposite  the  western  tower 
of  the  church,  the  castle  was  inspected,  and 
the  position  of  the  principal  buildings  pointed 
out.  A  long  day’s  work  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  party  being  brought  back  to  Brighton 
by  a  special  train.  Here,  however,  a  pleasant 
evening  was  provided  for  them  by  the  care  and 
thought  of  the  Mayor  of  Brighton,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Reeves  and  Mrs.  Reeves.  The  whole  of  the 
spacious  rooms  of  the  Pavilion  were  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  thrown  open  for  the  reception 
of  a  company  of  about  1,500  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  A  lecture  on  Sussex  songs  and  music 
was  given  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  aided  by  a 
choir  who  rendered  vocal  illustrations.  Many 
quaint  old  ditties  were  heard  for  the  first  time 
by  people  of  this  age,  and  were  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded.  Dancing  followed,  and  was  continued 
to  a  late  hour.  While  the  lecture  and  the 
dancing  were  in  progress,  a  public  f6te  took 
place  in  the  Steyne  Gardens,  which  were  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated  by  Chinese  lanterns  and 
electric  light,  and  were  witnessed  by  many 
thousands  of  spectators.  A  fine  collection  of 
1  rubbings  from  brasses  in  the  Sussex  churches 
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was  also  on  view  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  prepared 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Woodman. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd,  the  day  was  spent  in 
visits  to  the  little  church  of  Preston,  where  there 
are  some  well-preserved  wall-paintings,  repre- 
ing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  of  an 
angel  weighing  souls  on  the  south  side.  Patcham 
Church  was  next  inspected,  where  the  recently  - 
discovered  wall-painting  over  the  little  Norman 
chancel  arch  was  described  by  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Wright,  F.S.A.  The  subject  is  the  usual  one 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  work  being  in 
outline,  red  ochre  on  a  white  ground.  It  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  of  the  same  date  as  the 
arch.  Wolstonbury  Camp,  a  remarkable  circular 
•earthwork,  was  then  visited,  under  the  guidance 
•of  Messrs.  Roach  Smith  and  Thomas  Morgan. 
It  stands  on  a  lofty  hill  overlooking  the  Sussex 
-valley, — a  scene  of  great  beauty  and  extent. 
It  is  circular  in  form,  and  contains  many  traces 
-of  hut  circles,  probably  of  ancient  British  date. 
The  carriages  being  resumed,  a  visit  was  then 
paid  to  Hollingbury  Copse,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.S.A.,  where 
the  whole  of  his  remarkable  collection  of 
Shaksperian  deeds,  prints,  and  rare  books 
were  laid  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitors 
under  his  guidance.  Luncheon  was  offered 
to  the  whole  of  the  party.  Congratulatory 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  George  Wright, 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  and  others,  and  many 
good  wishes  tendered  to  the  hospitable  owner 
•of  the  collection,  this  being  his  birthday.  After 
a  prolonged  stay,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
■  entrenchment,  Hollingbury  Camp,  close  to  the 
copse. 

This  is  a  square  earthwork,  the  angles  being 
rounded.  The  position  is  a  high  ground  over¬ 
looking  the  modern  town  of  Brighton,  and  in 
•full  view  of  Wolstonbury  Camp,  while  in  the 
.remote  distance  Chanctonbury  Camp  is  clearly 
visible.  Ditchling  Camp  can  be  seen  nearer, 
and  also  the  earthworks  at  the  Devil’s  Dyke. 
The  camp  was  described  by  Messrs.  Roach 
Smith,  Morgan,  and  Round,  and  Sir  James  Picton. 
In  the  evening  a  paper  was  read  at  the  Pavilion, 
on  Sussex  Monastic  Cartularies  and  early 
Charters  relating  to  Brighton  and  Atlingworth, 
by  Mr.  Richard  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum, 
Sir  James  Picton  being  in  the  chair.  This  being 
the  closing  meeting  of  this  week’s  portion  of 
the  Congress,  complimentary  votes  of  thanks 
■for  courtesies  rendered  were  then  accorded  to 
-the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  with  a  special  vote 
to  the  Mayoress;  to  M.  De  Paris  and  his  friends, 
for  the  formation  of  the  collection  of  paintings 
.and  drawings  on  public  exhibition;  to  Mr. 
Woodman,  for  his  rubbings  of  brasses,  &c. ;  and 
-to  various  others  who  had  rendered  such  effi¬ 
cient  aid  to  the  Association  in  thus  far  carrying 
out  the  arrangements  of  the  Congress. 

On  Monday,  visits  were  paid  to  Lewes  Priory 
.and  Castle,  to  Alfriston,  and  Pevensey,  and 
the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  another  extra  day  spent  in  visits  to  Worth 
■Church,  Cuckfield,  &c.  Some  notes  of  these 
visits  will  appear  in  our  next. 


Illustrations. 

ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON: 

SCULPTURE  BY  MR.  J.  E.  BOEHM,  R.A. 

HE  give  this  week  an  illustration,  from  a 
photograph  lent  by  the  sculptor,  of 
this  work,  which  was  the  central 
object  in  the  Octagon  Hall  at  this  year’s  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  We  should,  of  course, 
have  included  it  among  the  sculpture  illustrated 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  exhibition,  but 
no  photograph  of  it  was  then  available.  We 
commented  on  it  in  our  usual  notice  of  the 
Academy  sculpture,  p.  717,  vol.  xlviii. 


NEW  TOWN  HALL,  NEWPORT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

We  give  this  week  plans,  two  exterior  views, 
and  one  interior  view  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at 
Newport,  which  was  opened  on  Monday  last. 
It  is  now  about  three  years  since  advertise¬ 
ments  were  issued  for  designs  for  a  new  Town 
Hall  to  be  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
building,  which  had  become  too  small  for  the 
increasing  business  of  the  corporation.  This 
resulted  in  38  designs  being  sent  in  by  competi¬ 
tors  from  all  parts  of  England,  the  estimated 
cost  varying  from  6,000Z.  to  30,000Z.  After  con¬ 


siderable  deliberation  two  plans  were  accepted, 
the  first  prize  being  given  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Lans- 
downe,  of  Newport,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Lockwood,  of  Chester ;  and  these 
gentlemen  were  ultimately  appointed  joint 
architects  for  the  new  building.  The  main 
public  entrance  is  under  the  centre  of  the 
tower.  On  the  right  is  placed  the  commercial 
reading-room.  The  opposite  side  is  occupied 
by  the  town  clerk’s  offices,  consisting  of  public 
office,  with  desk  and  inquiry  counter,  and  two 
private  offices  behind.  A  muniment-room  is 
provided  in  the  basement.  Provision  is  made 
by  means  of  a  lift  for  conveying  books  and 
papers  to  the  committee-room  on  the  first  floor. 
The  police  court,  with  retiring-room,  is  con¬ 
veniently  placed,  having  entrances  from  the 
main  corridor  for  magistrates,  solicitors,  and 
other  persons  having  business  in  the  court. 
The  public  have  their  entrance  from  Dock- 
street,  up  the  staircase  through  a  special  cor¬ 
ridor.  Convenient  rooms  are  also  provided  for 
witnesses  in  waiting,  and  for  consultation. 

The  Council- chamber  is  situated  on  the  main 
floor,  at  the  corner  of  Dock-street  and  Austin 
Friars,  having  access  for  officials  and  councillors 
from  Commercial-street  as  well  as  from  the 
staircase  leading  to  Dock-street.  Besides  this, 
there  is  an  entrance  for  the  public  from  Austin 
Friars,  and  a  public  gallery  is  provided  at  this 
end  of  the  council-chamber.  This  room  is 
lighted  on  two  sides  facing  Austin  Friars  and 
Dock-street,  and  is  26  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
It  is  panelled  and  finished  in  oak.  The  wood 
ceiling  is  decorated,  and  there  is  stained  glass 
in  the  windows.  The  tables  for  councillors  have 
two  circular  ends,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  disengaged,  and  form  eight  distinct 
tables.  The  chairs  are  of  special  design,  and 
with  the  mayor’s  seat  form  a  very  handsome 
suite  of  furniture.  Tables  are  also  provided  for 
the  Town  Clerk  and  Surveyor,  and  special  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  reporters. 

The  Mayor’s  parlour  is  close  to  the  Ceuncil- 
chamber,  and  is  furnished  in  walnut,  with  chairs 
finished  in  tapestry  work.  The  upper  portions 
of  the  windows  have  stained  glass. 

The  assembly-room  is  placed  on  the  first- 
floor  over  the  police-court  and  its  adjoining 
offices,  having  its  main  entrances  on  each  side, 
one  from  the  grand  staircase  on  the  Commer¬ 
cial-street  entrance,  and  a  second  up  the  stairs 
from  Dock-street.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
third  entrance  to  the  platform,  in  connexion 
with  retiring-rooms,  lavatories,  water-closets,  &c. 
The  public  hall  is  lighted  on  both  sides  by  eight 
large  double  windows,  the  upper  portions  of 
which  are  filled  in  by  stained  glass  with  figure 
subjects  and  various  mottoes  appropriate  to  its 
public  and  municipal  uses.  From  the  doorway 
of  the  room  nearest  Commercial-street  access  is 
gained  to  a  wide  and  ample  corridor  leading  to 
a  large  committee-room  on  the  left,  facing  the 
street,  in  which  the  larger  committees  will  sit. 
The  Town  Surveyor’s  suite  of  offices  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  corridor. 

The  offices  for  rate  collector,  clerk  to 
cemetery,  nuisance  inspector,  weights  and 
measures,  and  gas  -  testing  office  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  an  entrance  from  Austin  Friars, 
from  which  access  is  also  gained  for  the  public 
to  the  Council-chamber.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  School  Board,  with  Board-room,  clerk’s 
office,  and  inquiry  office  in  Dock-street. 

The  police  offices  comprise  public  office, 
superintendent’s  office,  parade-room,  and  ser- 
geant’s-room.  Adjoining  this  is  a  corridor 
leading  to  the  cells,  those  for  drunkards  being 
placed  close  to  the  parade-room,  so  as  to  admit 
of  constant  inspection.  The  remainder  of  the 
cells, — eleven  in  number, — seven  for  males  and 
four  for  females,  with  special  means  of  separa¬ 
tion, — are  so  arranged  that  each  has  its  light 
and  air  from  the  open  courts. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Haden  &  Son,  of  Trowbridge  and 
Manchester.  The  system  of  heating  is  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes,  while  that  of  ventila¬ 
tion  is  by  means  of  an  extraction  shaft,  95  ft. 
in  height  from  basement,  in  which  is  placed  a 
cast-iron  smoke-flue  from  the  heating  apparatus. 
The  artificial  lighting  of  the  Council-chamber, 
police-court,  and  assembly-room  is  effected  by 
means  of  sun-lights,  the  latter  room  being 
lighted  by  four  of  Messrs.  Sugg  &  Sons’  patent 
sunlights  :  the  remainder  of  the  rooms,  corri¬ 
dors,  &c.,  being  by  means  of  pendants  and 
brackets  of  modern  design,  the  whole  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Greenway,  of  Newport. 

The  whole  of  the  floors  throughout  the 
building  are  of  wrought-iron  fire-proof  con¬ 
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struction,  by  Messrs.  Dennett  &  Ingle,  of  Lo.jjj 
this  arrangement  being  not  only  for  proteji 
against  fire,  but  preventing  transmissicij 
sound  through  the  floors. 

The  exterior  towards  Dock-street  and  An 
Friars  is  faced  with  blue  Pennant  wall  M 
and  Grinshill  stone  dressings.  The  Comme’fj 
street  front  is  executed  in  Grinshill  { 
throughout,  including  the  central  tower,  \ 
rises  to  a  height  of  150  ft.  to  the  top  of  fini 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  toweri 
four  circular  openings,  about  8  ft.  diam 
filled  in  with  clock  dials,  which  may  be  i 
from  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  clock  has: 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Lund  &  Blockle. 
London. 

The  general  contract  has  been  carried  oi| 
Mr.  John  Linton,  and  the  special  work  b]lj 
following  firms  : — Constructional  ironwork^ 
fireproof  floors,  by  Messrs.  Dennett  &  Inglfl 
Whitehall,  London ;  warming  and  ventila j 
by  Messrs.  Haden  &  Son,  of  Trowbridge ;  gi| 
ornamental  wrought-iron  gates  and  railing: 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Newport  ; 
fittings,  including  pendants  and  sunburj 
also  the  speaking-tubes,  by  Mr.  G.  Green' 
of  Newport ;  locks  and  internal  ironmon; 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Smith  &  Sons,  of  Birm 
ham  ;  stained  glass  and  ceiling  decoratiom 
Messrs.  Shrigley  &  Hunt,  of  Lancaster ;  mi 
pavements,  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Oppenheime* 
Manchester;  lifts  by  Messrs.  Thomas,  of  Cai 
town  clock  and  bell,  by  Messrs.  Lund  &  Bloc: 
of  Pall-mall,  London  ;  carving,  both  exter: 
and  internally,  by  Mr.  Tudor  Davis,  of  Newp 
and  internal  fittings  and  counters,  by  Mr.  ,■ 
Linton.  The  whole  of  the  furniture  has 
designed  by  the  architects,  and  the  work  ca: 
out  by  Messrs.  Trapnell  &  Gane,  of  Bristol 
Cardiff.  Mr.  George  Jones,  of  New'port,  i 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 


A  HOUSE  AT  WIMBLEDON-COMMO 
This  house  has  just  been  completed,  , 
the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  of  21,  Hart-st; 
Bloomsbury-square.  The  entrance,  or  r 
elevation,  faces  the  Common,  and  the 
window  by  the  fireplace  in  the  drawing-rocc 
to  obtain  that  view,  but  nearly  all  the  r< 
in  the  house  have  the  southern  or  garden  as: 
The  house  is  built  with  red  bricks  and  a  i 
roof,  and  the  half-timber  work  is  tarred  b 
The  illustrations  are  taken  from  drawing 
this  year’s  Royal  Academy.  The  builders  i 
Messrs.  Adamson  &  Son,  of  Tui-nham-green 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 


The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candid 
for  Royal  Exhibitions,  National  Scholarsi 
and  Free  Studentships,  May,  1885 : — 


Name  and  Age. 

Occupa¬ 

tion. 

Address. 

Burton,  William,  22  . 

Gray,  Philip  L.,  19 . 

Lang,  Charles,  22  . 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  20 . 

Hadley,  Harry  E.,  18 . 

Scudamore,  William,  16... 
Lanchester,  Fred.  W.,  16 

Holland,  Thomas  H.,  18 

Hey,  Harold  E.,  It . 

Bla’ckmore,  William,  18... 

Bennie,  Hugh  0.,  20  . 

Kelsall,  William,  17  . 

Sowerbutts,  Henry,  17  .. 
Chattaway,  Frederick,  24 

Young,  James,  23  . 

Moulton,  Arthur  J.,  20... 

Coots,  Harold  C.,  17  . 

Unsworth,  Robert  H.,  20 

Woolhouse,  Sidney,  H.,  15 

Wilkinson,  David,  21 ...  . 
Motteram,  Henry  P.,  19  . 

Briscoe,  Albert  E..  17  .. 
Preston,  Orlando  J.,  16.. 

McKenzie,  James,  20 . 

Coultas,  Philip  C.,  18 . 

Science 

Teacher 

Assistant 

Master 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Student 

Student 

Architect’s 

Assistant 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Engineer 

Student 

Student 

Chemist 

Shoemaker 

Engineer’s 

Apprentice 

Student 

Engineer 

Student 

Agent 

Student 

Machinist 

Student 

Engineer 

Student 

Manchester 

Southampton 

Johnstone, 

N.B. 

Pendleton, 

Manchester. 

Worcester 

Northampton 

Southampton 

Helston 

Manchester 

Sheffield 

Glasgow 

Bradford 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Belfast 

Preston 

London 
Pendleton 
Manchester 
Weaste,  Man¬ 
chester 
Preston 

Small  Heath, 
Birmingham 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Glasgow 
Bristol 

*  National  Scholarship.  f  Royal  Exhibition'! 
t  Free  Studentship. 


Folkestone. — A  Bingle-light  window  hast 
been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  Christ  Chil' 
Folkestone.  It  represents  a  cross  surmoucl 
by  foliage  and  other  ornamental  work.  : 
artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 
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THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  NEWPORT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

On  Monday,  August  24th,  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  opened  their  Fortieth 
Congress,  in  the  town  of  Newport,  Monmonth- 
shire.  Although  this  county  was  severed 
from  Wales  and  united  to  England  350 
years  ago,  it  still  remains  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Welsh  to  the  backbone.  Kymric 
place  names  are  retained  in  many  of  the 
churches,  services  are  held  alternately  in 
English  and  Welsh,  while  frequently  in  the 
Dissenting  chapels  not  a  word  of  English  is 
heard  from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  and 
to  this  happy  bourn  law  -  abiding  Kymric 
comes  in  his  hundreds  on  each  succeeding 
Sabbath-day  to  evade  his  own  Sunday  Closing 
Act.  Though  Monmouthshire  ceased  to  be 
Welsh  land  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
the  authority  of  the  Lords  Marchers  was  main¬ 
tained  until  1689,  so  that  it  clearly  comes 
within  the  province  of  a  society  whose  raison 
d’etre  is  to  study  the  antiquities  of  Wales  and 
the  Marches. 

Newport  strangely  resembles  the  great  towns 
of  South  Wales,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  &c.  Though 
built  on  very  ancient  sites,  these  towns  them¬ 
selves  are  of  quite  recent  growth.  Newport 
and  Swansea  were  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  Cardiff  loDg  before,  yet  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century  they  were  all  three 
insignificant  villages,  lying  under  the  shadow 
of  their  ruined  castles,  Carmarthen  and  Haver¬ 
fordwest  being  the  largest  towns  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality.  In  1881  we  find  Carmarthen  with  a 
population  of  10,514,  and  Haverford  9,177  ;  but 
Swansea  numbered  100,590,  and  Cardiff,  82,761 ; 
Newport,  38,875.  The  growth  of  these  towns 
has  been  so  rapid,  that  apparently  the  builders 
had  not  time,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination, 
to  study  effect.  The  result  is,  a  hideous  con¬ 
glomeration  of  squalid  houses,  reminding  one 
of  a  cross  between  Wapping  and  the  slummy 
parts  of  Hull.  Sweetness  and  light  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence,  particularly  sweet¬ 
ness.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  state  of 
things  a  very  short  time  ago,  but  at  length 
slumbering  art  has  awoke,  fine  streets  are 
being  driven  through  rookeries,  and  handsome 
houses  are  rising  on  all  sides.  Newport  is  not 
behind  her  sister  towns;  indeed,  her  sons  do  say 
that  there  is  a  more  healthy  progress  in  action 
here  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  shores 
of  Severn  Sea,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  their  neighbours  will  address  letters 
“  Cardiff  near  Newport.”  Among  the  outcomes 
of  this  regeneration  is  the  new  town-hall  of 
Newport,  which  was  inaugurated  on  Monday 
last  by  the  reception  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical  Association,  and  is  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  elsewhere  in  the  present  number. 

It  was  a  pleasant  chance  that  led  the  Cam¬ 
brian  Archaeological  Association  to  fix  on 
Newport  as  their  headquarters  this  year,  and 
the  good  folks  of  this  town  at  once  decided  that 
the  popular  President-elect,  Lord  Tredegar, 
should  inaugurate  their  town-hall  as  well  as  the 
Cambrian  Congress  with  his  address. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  members  and  visitors 
met  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the  new  Town- 
hall,  and  Mr.  Banks,  the  treasurer,  proposed 
that,  as  the  presidency  was  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  late  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn,  the 
chair  should  be  taken  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Morgan 
briefly  returned  thanks,  reminding  the  members 
that  he  was  the  oldest  “Cambrian”  present, 
and  then  called  on  his  nephew,  Lord  Tredegar, 
to  give  his  address  as  President. 

His  Lordship,  after  thanking  the  meeting  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him 
President,  alluded  to  the  great  loss  sustained 
not  only  by  the  Association  but  by  all  Welsh¬ 
men  through  the  death  of  Sir  Watkyn.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  that,  personally,  though  not  a 
professed  archaeologist,  yet,  as  a  good  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  man,  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
their  studies ;  in  truth,  the  history  of  Monmouth¬ 
shire  was  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  England. 
Silurian,  Roman,  Welshman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and 
Norman  had  each  in  turn  left  his  trace  on 
their  land.  One  great  objection  he  had  to 
archceologists,  and  that  was  their  evil  custom 
of  upsetting  good  old  stories.  Doubtless  there 
were  many  present  who  disbelieved  in  King 
Arthur;  for  his  part,  when  hunting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caerleon  with  the  Llangibby 
hounds,  he  had  often  fancied  he  had  actually 
heard  Arthur’s  mystic  pack  give  tongue.  He 


feared  this  was  not  strict  archaeology,  but 
if  he  had  worked  up  his  “  Cox’s  Monmouth¬ 
shire  ”  no  doubt  he  might  have  done  better ; 
the  only  drawback  was  that  he  would  have  been 
found  out.  The  other  day  he  was  reading  a 
“  History  of  Newmarket,”  and  in  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  first  horse-race  in  Great 
Britain  was  held  at  Caerleon-on-Usk.  Of  late 
years  an  inscribed  stone  had  been  discovered, 
which  the  members  would  see  to-morrow.  This 
definitely  settled  a  question  which  had  for  a 
long  while  been  a  crux  to  Monmouthshire  anti¬ 
quarians,  “  Who  was  it  who  embanked  their 
shores  ?  ”  The  stone  answered  this  question  in 
full.  It  was  done  by  the  second,  or  Augustan, 
Roman  legion.  Many  British  camps  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  well  worthy  of  their  notice, 
and  he  hoped  in  the  course  of  the  week  to  show 
them  one  in  Tredegar  Park,  but  he  warned 
them  that  the  hill  up  to  it  was  steep,  and  that 
the  attacking  force  must  not  be  faint-hearted. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  Lordship,  which  Mr.  Banks 
seconded. 

Mr.  Laws,  the  general  secretary  for  South 
Wales,  then  read  the  report,  which  was  duly 
adopted. 

Canon  Thomas  then  proposed  a  vote  of  con¬ 
dolence  with  Lady  Wynn,  the  widow  of  the 
late  President. 

Mr.  Mitchell  read  a  very  able  paper  on  the 
history  of  Gwentloge,  which  concluded  the 
business  of  the  evening. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  members  of  the 
Association,  having  mustered  at  the  King’s 
Head  Hotel  (their  head-quarters),  crossed  over 
to  the  railway  station,  and  took  the  917  train 
for  Magor  (Welsh  Magwyr,  the  wall).  Here 
carriages  met  the  party,  who  drove  to  the 
church.  In  this  there  is  a  fine  fourteenth- 
century  coffin  lid,  which  might  be  better  cared 
for,  and  a  little  scrap  of  beautiful  carved  work, 
proving  that  once  upon  a  time  this  church  was 
adorned  with  a  grand  rood  screen. 

From  Magor  the  party  proceeded  to  Caer 
Went,  Venta  Silurnm,  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
served  relics  of  Roman  occupation  in  a  country 
abounding  in  these  memorials.  The  Romans 
seem  to  have  found  some  sort  of  a  strong¬ 
hold  at  Caerwent,  which  was  known  to  the 
natives  by  a  name  not  dissimilar  to  that  which 
it  now  bears  ;  as  Gwents,  or  Wents,  were 
very  common  in  Britain,  the  conquerors  dis¬ 
tinguished  this  town  as  Yenta  of  the  Silures. 
On  the  old  British  site,  the  Romans  built  a 
walled  town,  and  their  lines  of  defence  are 
still  easily  to  be  traced.  They  fortified  a  little 
hill,  which  rises  out  of  the  surrounding  plain, 
their  walls  being  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  500  yards  long  by  400  wide.  Through 
this  permanent  camp  ran  the  Via  Julia,  which 
was  the  main  road  from  Gloucester  to  South 
Wales.  The  walls  are  singularly  perfect  in 
places,  and  are  built  of  carefully-hewn  stone ; 
the  interior  where  that  is  laid  bare  showing 
the  herring  -  bone  construction.  Caerwent 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  or  to  have 
fallen  into  decay  during  the  period  of  Roman 
occupation,  no  trace  of  any  subsequent  race 
is  to  be  found.  Major  Lowe  acted  as  cicerone 
for  the  party,  not  only  at  Caerwent,  but  until 
they  parted  at  Chepstow,  and  did  his  work 
wonderfully  well.  He  pointed  out  to  the  party 
that  the  southern  wall  was  known  as  the  Port 
Wall.  Tradition  declares  that  this  is  so-called 
because  in  Roman  days  the  sea  came  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  fortification,  and  certain  iron 
rings  were  fixed  in  the  walls  that  ships  might 
be  moored  thereto.  The  relative  levels  of  sea 
and  land  show  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  tradition  cannot  be  trusted  ;  but  Major 
Lowe  averred  that  he  had  excellent  reason  for 
believing  that  the  rings  did  exist,  a  man  still 
living  having  described  to  him  an  iron  ring,  with 
a  diameter  of  some  10  in.,  which  he  remembered 
seeing  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  Major 
believed  these  rings  led  to  the  tale  of  the  sea¬ 
port.  What  the  use  of  the  rings  may  have  been 
is  a  mystery.  The  walls  of  Caerwent  inclose  a 
space  of  some  40  acres  ;  within  this  area  coins 
are  frequent ;  pottery,  on  the  contrary,  is  rare. 
Outside  the  fortification  many  Roman  founda¬ 
tions  have  been  found,  which  are  described  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon 
Archaeological  Society. 

From  Caerleon  the  carriages  drove  on  to 
Caldicott.  The  interesting  castle  in  this  village 
they  did  not  see.  The  present  owner  (who  is  a 
member  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Associa¬ 
tion)  is  at  present  engaged  in  enlarging  and 
beautifying  the  ruin,  and  wishes  to  complete 


his  improvements  before  submitting  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  antiquarian  world. 

Port  Skewet  (or  “  Portskewett,”  as  the 
“Post  Office  Guide”  has  it)  was  the  next  halt. 
At  this  place  there  was  a  great  fight  over  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  and  as  the  combatants 
seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  working  in  a  viciouSf 
circle,  he  strolled  off  and  discovered  a  good 
specimen  of  the  village  stocks,  which  in  all 
probability  are  the  last  that  have  been  used  for 
the  correction  of  offenders.  About  six  weeks . 
ago  a  navvy  employed  on  the  Severn  Tunnel  i 
got  drunk.  His  comrades  were  so  shocked  by 
such  an  unwonted  sight  that  they  clapped  him 
into  the  stocks,  and  left  him  there  all  night.  ■ 
At  Portskewett  is  a  very  old  church,  thougM 
it  cannot  claim,  perhaps,  the  honour  of  having! 
been  built  by  Harold ;  though  its  friends  aver 
that  this  was  the  case,  it  seems  to  be  Norman. ■ 
From  Portskewett  the  party  drove  to  St.  Pierre,^ 
through  the  beautiful  deer  park,  where  they 
were  most  kindly  entertained  by  Mrs.  Lewis  ini 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  St.  Pierre,  for  five 
long  centuries,  has  passed  from  father  to  son  ini 
the  Lewis  family.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  is 
filled  with  relics  of  various  kinds  that  make  ajl 
collector’s  mouth  water.  Long  may  they  (the 
relics,  not  the  collectors)  stay  there. 

Pausing  at  the  interesting  old  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Llandaff  and  their  manor-house  of 
Moyne’s  Court,  which  was  kindly  opened  to 
them,  the  party  passed  on  to  Chepstow.  Chep¬ 
stow  shows  by  its  name  that  it  is  an  English! 
foundation,  “  the  fortified  market-place.” 

Growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  live  rockj 
Chepstow  Castle  guarded  the  mouth  of  the 
Wye.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  magnificent  for-1 
tresses  with  which  the  Normans  bridled 
England  and  Wales  excel  William  Fitz-Osberu’sjl 
stronghold,  for  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  this  ' 
comrade  of  the  Conqueror.  After  the  disgrace! 
of  its  founder,  Chepstow  fell  to  the  great! 
family  of  Clare,  then  to  the  Marshalls,  the 
Herberts,  and  the  Somersets,  to  which  familyJ 
as  represented  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau-| 
fort,  it  now  belongs.  It  consists  of  four  wards.i 
The  great  gate,  defended  by  two  circulaij 
towers,  is  entered  from  the  town  side.  Round! 
the  first  quadrangle  were  ranged  the  hall,  the 
state  apartments,  and  the  kitchen.  The  curtainl 
between  the  first  and  second  ward  is  pierceql 
by  a  gateway ;  the  third  ward  is  entered  from 
this ;  going  thence  into  the  fourth  division 
we  find  a  postern  flanked  by  two  towers,  and 
giving  an  exit  by  a  drawbridge  across  the 
moat.  The  keep  is  in  the  first  ward,  the  chapel 
in  the  third. 

Of  the  many  generations  who  have  lived  in 
Chepstow  Castle,  no  indivdual  is  better  known 
than  the  regicide,  Henry  Marten,  who,  for 
twenty  long  years,  was  a  close  prisoner  in  this 
fortress.  Marten  was  a  member  of  the  Rump. 
Who  his  constituents  were  is  not  very  clear,  but 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  represented 
some  place  in  Berkshire.  He  was  tried  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  and  found  guilty 
of  regicide,  but  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was 
confined  in  the  keep  of  Chepstow  until  1680, 
when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Chepstow  Church.  According  to  the  great 
Protector,  Marten  was  “a  lewd  liver”  ;  but  in 
an  epitaph  of  his  own  composition  he  declares 
himself  to  have  been, — 

“  A  true  Englishman, 

Who  in  Berkshire  was  well  known 

To  love  his  country’s  freedom  ’bore  his  own. 

Examples  preach  to  th’  eye ;  care  then,  mine  says, 

Not  how  you  end,  but  how  you  spend  your  days.” 

We  will  continue  our  notes  of  the  meeting 
next  week. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
VISIT  TO  ROCHESTER. 

The  Architectural  Association  made  their 
fourth  Saturday  afternoon  visit  to  Rochester,  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  Arthur  Baker  acting  as  guide. 

The  first  place  visited  was  the  Castle.  A 
short  historical  account  was  given  by  Mr. 
Baker.  The  first  notice  of  a  castle  at  Rochester 
is  in  the  year  670,  when  it  is  recorded  by  Bede 
that  Bishop  Putta,  at  a  Synod  at  Hereford, 
spoke  of  a  castle  in  Kent,  called  Rochester, 
which  would  apparently  show  that  the  castle 
and  bishopric  went  together.  In  789,  the 
charter  of  King  Offa  speaks  of  land  given  to 
Bishop  Weremund  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew,  placed  in  the  castle  of  Rochester. 
In  the  Doomsday  Survey,  reference  is  made  to 
an  exchange  of  land  between  the  Conqueror 
and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  for  the  site  of  the 
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Selden’s  Birthplace. — Elevation  next  Roadway. 


SELDEN’S  BIRTHPLACE. 

This  cottage  is  situate  at  Salvington,  Sussex, 
and  was  recently  visited  by  members  of  the 
British  Archseological  Association.  The  lower 
portion  appears  to  have  been  faced  to  support 
the  timber  framing,  which  is  delineated  in 
the  sketch,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F . 
H.  Stringer. 


Quarry  House. — From  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  H.  Baker. 


lastle  at  Rochester.  Odo  espoused  the  cause 
Cc  Duke  Robert  and  fortified  Rochester,  but 
oie  castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  William,  and 
B'.  was  held  by  the  king  till  1126.  Between 
'077  and  1108,  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
ho  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  agreed  to  rebuild 
)  le  castle  for  601.,  in  consideration  of  RufuB 
[©storing  to  his  church  the  manor  of  Heden- 
;am;  but  it  is  hardly  probable,  even  at 
lis  early  age,  that  a  complete  castle  could 
Be  built  for  601  v  as  the  castle  at  Dover,  of  the 
same  age,  cost  1,0851.  In  1126,  Henry  II. 
hranted  to  William  de  Corbeuil  the  custody  of 
Sue  castle,  with  permission  to  make  within  it  a 
offensive  tower  such  as  he  liked.  This  is 
pjrobably  the  tower  now  remaining.  At  the 
dose  of  John’s  reign  it  was  beseiged  and  taken 
riy  the  king.  In  1216  the  barons  invited  Louis 
IT  France  to  take  the  crown  of  England.  He 
pccupied  the  castle,  but  lost  it  on  the  30th  of 
.  lay,  1216.  In  1368  the  large  sum  of  12031.  was 
:ipent  in  repairing  the  castle  by  the  then  Prior 
uif  Rochester.  The  only  architectural  remains 
uf  any  interest  are  the  arches  of  the  arcade  in 
be  banqueting-hall  and  two  fireplaces.  These 
appear  to  have  had  no  flues,  but  only  openings 
uirough  the  wall  just  above  the  arch  of  the 
peniug.  The  position  of  the  well  in  the 
entre  of  the  tower  is  curious  with  a  circular 
haft,  which  passes  up  through  the  centre  wall 
■ith  openings  on  each  floor.  There  is  also  a 
baft  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a 
ft  for  food. 

H  The  next  visit  was  made  to  the  cathedral. 
Cere  Mr.  Baker,  by  means  of  a  large  plan  which 
ad  been  prepared  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope, 
hinted  out  the  various  dates  of  the  different 
.ortions  of  the  cathedral.  The  members  then 
rent  to  Restoration  House,  which  was  illus- 
•ated  in  the  Builder  of  the  22nd  inst.,  and, 
fter  spending  an  hour  in  examining  the 
■lteresting  woodwork  of  the  interior,  they 
aBsed  to  Eastgate  House,  which  bears  the 
ate  of  1691  on  one  of  the  beams  of  the 
rincipal  rooms.  This  old  house  is  built 
f  timber  and  stucco,  and  probably  at  one 


time  had  some  connexion  with  Restora¬ 
tion  House,  as  the  curious  squint  in  the 
front  room  of  the  latter  house  looks  directly 
on  the  Eastgate  House,  and  it  is  thought  that  a 
secret  passage  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  turret  staircase  has  a  quaint  roof,  the 
turret  being  six-sided,  and  the  roof  (an  ordinary 
saddle  back)  is  more  curious  than  pleasing. 
There  are  some  elaborate  plaster  ceilings,  but 
the  scale  is  very  coarse  for  the  height  of  the 
rooms.  There  are  also  several  good  wooden 
mantel-pieces. 

The  last  house  visited  is  now  called  Quarry 
House,  from  the  quarries  which  surround  it,  and 
which,  within  a  few  years,  will  necessitate  its 
being  cleared  away  altogether.  It  is  a  quaint  red 
brick  Jacobean  house,  only  a  part  of  which 
remains,  and  is  used  as  a  tenement ;  there  is  a 
fairly  good  wooden  mantelpiece  on  the  first- 
floor,  but  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  exterior,  of 
which  we  give  a  view  from  a  drawing  kindly 
lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Herbert  Baker. 

The  visit  was  a  great  success,  and  great 
service  was  done  by  Mr.  Herbert  Baker,  who 
prepared  the  drawings  which  we  published  last  | 
week,  and  who  brought  also  several  other  in¬ 
teresting  drawings  of  Restoration  House  on  the  ] 
occasion  of  the  visit. 


The  Chapter  House,  St  Paul’s. — This 
building  is  about  to  be  extended  by  the  erection 
of  an  additional  story.  The  frontage  of  the  j 
structure  is  also  to  be  cleaned  and  refaced  by 
pointing,  while  the  interior  will  undergo  re-  j 
arrangement.  A  short  time  since  the  Bishop 
of  London,  at  a  meeting  in  connexion  with  i 
diocesan  affairs,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  j 
residence  near  the  cathedral,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  works  in  progress 
havo  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of  meeting 
his  wishes,  and  are  being  effected  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  residing  at  the  Chapter  House 
during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.  The 
alterations  are  being  made  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  Penrose,  the  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 


WINDOW-SASH  FITTINGS. 

Sib,— I  was  much  moved  at  reading  in  to-day’s 
Standard  of  two  fatal  accidents  to  servants  whilst 
engaged  in  window-cleaning,  and  of  which  I  enclose 
the  accounts  cut  out  of  the  same  paper. 

May  I  be  permitted,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
through  your  columns,  to  beg  the  attention  of  archi¬ 
tects,  builders,  and  others  to  a  patent  for  improved 
window-sashes  which  I  saw  at  the  Inventions  Exhi- 
|  bition  on  Monday  last,  and  which,  where  used,  will 
I  do  away  with  any  risk  of  such  catastrophes  in 
future.  The  patent  improvement  can,  I  believe,  be 
fitted  to  existing  frames. 

i  The  invention  in  question  is  “  Thos.  Tobitt’s 
Patent  Window-sashes,”  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
I  South  Gallery,  North  Court,  Group  3,  No.  310. 

I  I  may  mention  that  I  am  quite  unknown  to  Mr. 
j  Tobitt,  and  have  no  interest  in  recommending  his 
i  invention  beyond  my  own  recognition  of  its  merits, 
and  a  desire,  on  behalf  of  humanity  at  large,  that 
others  should  be  as  favourably  impressed  as  myself 
by  an  examination  of  the  specimen  sashes. 

|  Aug.  20,  1885.  C.  E. 


GOVERNMENT  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  in  the  building  trade  to  the  system  employed 
by  the  several  Government  Departments  when 
advertising  work  to  be  tendered  for,  i.e.,  in  charging 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  quantities. 
Surely  this  is  a  great  injustice,  considering  the 
expense  and  time  it  takes  to  prepare  an  estimate, 
with  the  probability  of  not  being  accepted  if  the 
lowest.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  heads  of  departments,  the  advisability  of 
discontinuing  this  method  of  raising  a  few  pounds, 
and  that  the  expense  of  preparing  the  quantities 
(which  are  not  to  be  taken  as  accurate)  be  borne  by 
the  Department  under  which  the  work  is  done.  I 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  scant  courtesy  one 
gets  for  the  trouble  and  expense  he  may  have  been 
put  to,  in  not  having  a  list  of  the  tenders  sent  him 
when  one  has  been  accepted,  and  which  would  prove 
the  bonafides  of  same.  Under  the  present  method 
one  is  apt  to  think  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
hole-and-corner  work.  C.  R. 

***  We  have  bad  other  complaints  of  the  same 
kind  from  members  of  the  building  trade. 


A  Hospital  Lift. — We  are  informed  that 
the  American  Elevator  Company  have  just  com- 
,  pleted  the  erection  of  one  of  their  Standard 
Hydraulic  Passenger  Lifts  in  the  Royal  Hospital 
1  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  City-road.  The  car 
|  is  of  such  a  shape  that  it  will  contain  a  cot  with 
the  patient  at  full  length  upon  it,  thus  enabling 
the  attendants  to  move  the  patients  from  or  to 
a  ward  with  great  facility.  The  machinery  is 
all  placed  in  a  separate  shaft  several  feet 
distant. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY— Part  II. 

XIV. 


{rmilS  we  wish  to  be  understood  by  persons 
Basil  but  slightly  acquainted  with  rnathe- 
matics,  such  as  intelligent  workmen 
as  well  as  students  of  architecture,  we  beg 
our  readers  to  accept  without  demonstration  the 
two  following  important  facts  based  on  the 
properties  of  conic  sections. 

The  curve  of  contact,  C,  of  a  cone  or  a  cylinder 
circumscribed  to  a  surface  of  the  second  degree, 
such  as  ellipsoids,  hyperboloids,  and  para¬ 


boloids  of  revolution  or  otherwise,  is  always  drawn  through  the  centre  parallel  to  a  tangent 
PLANE  ;  and  the  plane  of  the  curve  of  contact  |  at  the  extremity  of  another  diameter,  these 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  diameters  of  the  two  diameters  are  called  conjugate  diameters. 
surface,  conjugate  with  the  diameter  drawn  Thus  v  q  and  r  s  are  conj  agate  diameters  (see 
through  the  apse  of  the  cone.  |  fig.  149).  In  fig.  14/,  the  line  a  o  d,  which 

The  first  part  of  the  above  paragraph  needs  passes  through  the  apex  of  the  cone  and  through 
no  explanation,  but  the  last  sentence  contains  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  is  a  diameter  of  the 
unavoidable  technical  terms  which  we  will  ellipsoid  and  of  all  the  elliptical  sections  B. 
endeavour  to  make  plain  to  those  who  are  un-  The  lines  on,  on1,  on11,  are  conjugate  diameters 
acquainted  with  conic  sections  (for  a  fuller  treat-  J  of  diameter  ao  din  the  various  elliptical  sections 
ment  of  the  subject  see  Gwilt’s  “  Encyclopedia  B,  Bl,  B11,  to  which  they  belong,  and  they  are 
of  Architecture,”  par.  1056,  et  seq.).  A  straight  all  contained  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
line,  such  as  v  q  in  fig.  149,  drawn  through  the  the  curve  C  ;  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  last 
centre  and  terminated  at  each  extremity  of  the  part  of  our  paragraph. 

curve,  is  called  a  diameter.  If  a  diameter  be  Note. — We  may  conclude  from  the  above  that 
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[limit  of  tlie  shade  of  a  sphere  is  always  a 
3j  of  same  diameter  as  the  sphere  and  per- 
Hicular  to  rays  of  the  sun. 

m/rfaces  of  the  second  degree,  the  divers 
i  • tions  made  by  parallel  planes  give  SIMILAR 
\  JRVES,  the  centres  of  which  are  on  the 
ameter  conjugate  with  the  one  of  the  section 
e|  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
|  e  surface. 

i  iis  simply  means  that  in  fig.- 147  the  sections 
1  m11  and  n  rc.11  are  similar  ellipses,  and 
3  their  centres  are  all  on  the  diameter  a  o  d. 
j  l  a  plane,  P,  tangent  to  a  surface  of  revolution, 

\  id  parallel  to  a  line,  D,  given,- and  mark  the 
I  >int,  m,  where  the  plane  P  is  tangent. 
e  could  use  the  general  method  already 
n,  but  it  is  a  very  loDg  one,  for  it  means 
jving  a  number  of  sections  of  the  surface, 
i  reas,  on  account  of  the  properties  of  surfaces 
(  evolution,  we  have  much  simpler  ways  of 
feeding. 

)l'e  could,  for  instances,  through  the  line  D 
iv  any  plane,  Q,  we  like,  and  then  the 
nlem  is  brought  back  to  finding  a  plane,  P, 
[jent  to  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  parallel 
!  plane,  Q,  given ;  a  question  we  havo  solved 
Ig.  144. 

!  we  wish  to  find  not  only  one  plane,  P, 
t  jent  to  the  surface,  but  the  points  of  contact, 
ivhere  a  series  of  planes,  P,  all  parallel  to 
)  line  D  are  tangent,  a  very  great  simplifica- 
is  obtained  by  taking  for  the  elevation 
be  a  meridian  plaue,  G,  of  the  surface;  in 
1 jr  words,  in  making  L  T  pass  through  the 
bre,  ah,  of  the  plan.  From  any  point,  a,  of 
:  axis  we  produce  a  line,  D,  parallel  to  the 
D  given ;  then  all  the  planes,  Q,  which 
[tain  that  line  will  be  parallel  to  the 
i  given ;  their  horizontal  traces,  QA,  will 
1 3  through  the  point  d  foot  of  the  line  D,  and 
!  their  vertical  traces  will  pass  through  the 
nt  a  of  the  axis.  Again  (therein  resides 
1  simplification),  in  rotating  the  divers 
aes,  Q,  so  as  to  make  them  perpendicular 
the  elevation,  the  new  vertical  traces,  Q1”, 
)jr  rotation  will  also  all  pass  through  the 
lit  a.  We  have  in  fig.  150  shown  fully  this 
istruction  for  finding  the  tangent  plane  P 
.  its  point  of  contact,  m,  but  there  are  also 
ertain  number  of  points  of  the  curve  of 
tact,  or  limit  of  shade,  that  can  be  deter- 
led  at  once  without  hardly  any  construction 
itever.  1°.  If  we  rotate  the  line  D  itself,  or 
•ou  like,  take  the  horizontal  trace  of  the 
ue  Q2,  perpendicular  to  DA,  we  obtain  the 
ats  r,  which  are  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
nts  of  the  curve.  2°.  If  through  the  centre 
we  draw  a  perpendicular  to  DA,  we  get  at 
e  the  points  b  of  the  curve  on  parallel  B, 
ich  is  the  largest  horizontal  section  ;  this  is, 
course,  equivalent  to  taking  QA  on  DA,  and, 
refore,  the  plane  Q  is  vertical,  and  so  are 
t  planes  P,  which  are  parallel  to  it.  3°. 
iigents  parallel  to  D"  give  us  the  points  g, 
(ere  the  curve  is  tangent  to  the  vertical 
jline  of  the  figure ;  for  this  is  equivalent  to 

!ing  the  plane  Q  perpendicular  to  the  eleva- 
i,  so  that  Q”  falls  on  D".  Wilh  these  six 
lortant  points  alone  we  can,  in  most  cases, 
Iw  the  curve  of  contact,  so  that  with  surfaces 
^revolution  the  delineation  of  the  shade  is  a 
easy  and  rapid  operation  ;  for  persons  who 
d  not  acquainted  with  descriptive  geometry, 
[jl  who  have  to  make  a  series  of  sections,  as 
dwn  in  Gwilt’s  “  Encyclopaedia,”  it  is,  of  course, 
^ery  long  operation,  which  amply  explains 
y  true  shading  is  avoided  and  fudging 
sorted  to  instead.  In  fig.  150  we  have  shown 
I  operations  for  finding  any  point,  m,  and  the 
ints  r,  b,  g  ;  in  fig.  151  we  have  shown  the 
ijface  shaded  without  any  constructional  lines, 
fi  line  D  represents  the  direction  of  a  ray  of 
iishine. 

Ve  have  seen  that  there  are  an  infinite 
anber  of  planes  tangent  to  a  surface  of  revo- 
.ion.  and  parallel  to  a  given  line,  D;  in  the 
’ration  shown  in  fig.  150  we  have  limited  the 
!>blera  for  each  point  m  by  giving,  as  an  addi- 
nal  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  that  the  tangent 
ne  P  would  be  parallel  to  a  certain  plane 
which  we  selected  as  we  liked.  A  glance  at 
fl  drawing  will  show  us  that  this  selection  of 
Mane  Q  was  equivalent  to  selecting  before- 
id  the  meridian  on  which  we  desired  to  find 
oint  m  of  the  shade,  for  the  trace  QA  is  neces- 
ily  perpendicular  to  ah  mh.  We  can  find  also 
i  points  m  o?  the  curve  by  another  system, 
ich  may,  in  some  cases,  be  more  convenient 
tn  the  one  given.  Instead  of  electing  on 
ich  meridian  the  point  m  is  to  be,  we  elect, 


on  the  contrary,  the  parallel  C,  on  which  m  is 
to  be  found.  The  problem  becomes  therefore  : 
find  a  plane,  P,  parallel  to  a  line  D  and  tangent 
to  a  surface  of  revolution  along  one  of  its 
parallels,  C. 

If  we  substitute  to  the  surface  of  revolution 
(fig.  152)  the  right  cone  of  apex  Z,  which  is 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  revolution  all  along 
the  parallel  C,  it  is  evident  that  any  plane  P 
tangent  to  the  cone  will  touch  also  the  surface 
of  revolution  on  some  point  m  of  the  parallel 
C  ;  and,  as  the  plane  P  is  tangent  to  the  cone 
all  along  the  generator  E,  the  point  of  contact 
m  will  be  at  the  meeting  of  the  parallel  C  with 
the  generator  E.  We  have  seen  before,  in 
fig.  104,  how  to  find  a  plane  P  parallel  to  a  line 
D,  and  tangent  to  a  cone,  and  we  have  only  to 
apply  it. 

Such  is  the  system,  but  we  can  in  practice 
save  ourselves  both  space  and  time  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  consideration :  If  we  lower  the  cone  so 
that  the  apex  Z  comes  down  to  the  point  0,  the 
plans  EA  of  the  generators  E  will  still  be  on  the 
same  lines  ;  therefore  in  making  our  operation 
on  that  sm'aller  cone  we  find  EA,  and  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  EA  and  CA  we  find  m*  plan  of  the 
point  m  required.  There  is,  of  course,  a  second 
point  of  contact,  n,  on  the  same  parallel,  C.  The 
dotted  circle  of  diameter  0A  a  is  only  a  means 
of  accurately  determining  the  points  of  tangence 
e  of  the  planes  P  with  the  base  of  the  little 
cone. 

In  a  surface  of  revolution,  such  as  that  of 
fig.  152,  where  the  top  is  symmetrical  to  the 
bottom,  there  is  a  second  parallel,  C2,  equal  to 
C  ;  the  cone  tangent  along  that  parallel  would 
have  its  apex,  Z2,  below  the  figure,  but  its 
sides  would  be  parallel  to  those  of  the  other 
cone.  When  the  apex  Z2  is  moved  up  to  O  the 
generators  of  both  cones  will  coincide,  only 
the  second  cone  will  form  the  upper  sheet  of 
the  first  cone.  These  cones  will  have,  of 
course,  the  same  planes  P  tangent  along  the 
same  generators  E,  so  that,  without  any  further 
construction,  one  can  mark  also  the  points  m2 
and  fl2  on  the  lower  parallel,  remembering 
that  they  are  on  the  prolongations  of  the 
generators  E. 

The  same  point  O  can  serve  as  apex  to  the 
cones  for  all  the  parallels  on  which  we  may  elect 
to  find  points  of  the  shade,  and  therein  lies  the 
simplification  to  our  drawing.  (See  fig.  152.) 

If,  instead  of  a  cone,  we  substitute  a  sphere 
touching  the  surface  of  revolution  all  along  the 
parallel  C,  we  get  a  very  rapid  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  points  of  shadow  m  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  sphere  and  the  surface  of  revolution 
will  have  the  same  planes  tangent  to  both  sur¬ 
faces  along  the  p  arallel  C.  We  have  pointed 
out  before  that  the  limit  of  the  shade  of  a  sphere 
is  a  main  circle  thereof,  the  plane  of  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or,  in  our 
case,  to  the  given  line  D.  If  from  the  centre 
s  of  the  sphere  we  take  a  line  s  a  parallel  to  the 
given  line  D,  this  line  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  shade  limit  of  the  sphere ;  if  we  rotate  the 
line  s  a  until  it  come  in  s  a1  parallel  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  then  the  elevation  of  the  sphere’s  shade 
will  be  a  straight  line  /3  y,  which  will  cut  the 
parallel  C  in  the  points  e ;  when  we  rotate  back 
the  line  s  a1  to  its  former  position  s  a,  the  points 
e  come  to  be  the  points  m  and  n  of  the  shade  of 
the  surface  of  revolution.  (See  fig.  153.) 

Our  diagrams,  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstration,  are  necessarily  complicated  by 
many  lines  useless  in  practice  ;  but  whichever 
of  the  three  systems  indicated  is  used,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  delineating  the  shade  is  really  very 
rapid,  and  we  have  repeatedly  drawn  the  shade 
of  such  surfaces  in  less  than  one  minute. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Wakefield. — Extensive  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  Denby 
Dale  Rope  Works,  Wakefield,  consisting  of  new 
engine-houses,  boiler-houses,  wire-mills,  retort- 
houses,  washing-houses,  warehouses,  testing- 
rooms,  and  laboratory.  One  of  the  engine- 
houses  is  considerably  below  the  ground  level, 
so  placed  for  the  convenient  working  of  wire¬ 
drawing,  and  as  the  buildings  are  situated  in 
the  low-level  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  a 
stream,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  the  water  out  of  this  engine-house. 
This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  thoroughly 
overcome  by  the  use  of  Claridge’s  Pyrimont 
Seyssel  asphalte  round  the  walls  of  the  engine- 
house,  and  over  the  floor  under  the  engine- 
bed,  laid  by  the  company’s  own  workmen.  The 


buildings  have  been  erected  by  local  con¬ 
tractors,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William 
Watson,  of  Wakefield,  architect. - -The  Clay¬ 

ton  Hospital,  at  Wakefield,  which  has  only 
been  built  a  few  years  ago,  was  subject  to 
an  outbreak  of  fever  early  in  the  year.  The 
committee  received  an  unsatisfactory  report 
on  its  sanitary  condition  after  a  thorough 
examination  by  Mr.  William  Watson,  archi¬ 
tect,  who  recommended  alterations  and  the 
thorough  disconnexion  and  ventilation  of  all 
drains,  soil  and  waste  pipes,  as  well  as  extra 
ventilation  to  corridors.  This  work  has  been 
done  thronghout,  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
cleaned,  renovated,  and  painted ;  all  soil-pipes 
now  at  the  foot  before  entering  the  drains  have 
interceptions  fixed  outside  the  buildings ;  the 
pipes  are  also  all  carried  up  above  the  roofs, 
and  terminate  by  ventilating  cowls.  Th& 
specialities  used  are  Dodd’s  self-cleansing  inter¬ 
ceptors,  Goodwin’s  traps  for  sinks  and  bath 
wastes,  and  Boyle’s  ventilators.  The  entire 
work  has  been  executed  by  local  contractors  at 
the  cost  of  5351.,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Watson. 

Shobdon  ( Herefordshire ) . — Lord  Bateman  has 
effected  a  restoration  of  the  old  hostelry  on 
the  high  road,  near  the  Park-gates,  called 
the  “  Bateman  Arms.”  The  rough-cast  having 
been  removed  from  the  walls  brought  to  light 
the  ancient  oak  framework,  and  this  has 
been  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the 
well-known  l'  Old  House”  in  the  High  Town  at 
Hereford,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Worcester 
City  and  County  Banking  Company.  The  roof¬ 
ing  has  been  entirely  stripped  and  relaid,  and 
several  constructional  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  made,  including  a  picturesque  pent- 
roof  verandah.  A  new  sign,  in  wrought-iron, 
from  Mr.  Letheren’s  Art  Works  at  Cheltenham, 
has  been  fixed  over  the  principal  entrance; 
but  the  contract  work  generally  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  C.  Edwards,  of  Leominster, 
under  tho  supervision  of  his  lordship’ b  architect, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of  Hereford. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

902,  Roofing  Tile.  J.  G.  Stadler  and  E. 
Schmid. 

A  clay  band  is  made  and  cut  off  by  wires  to  the 
right  length.  The  tiles  are  then  put  into  a  press- 
in  which  the  ends  are  trimmed  and  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  of  each  tile  bulged  up  to  fit  over  the 
joint  of  the  two  next  lower  tiles.  The  raised  part 
also  turns  the  course  of  the  water  running  down  the 
roof  and  keeps  it  out  of  the  joint.  A  bar  is  formed 
on  the  band,  the  superfluous  parts  of  which  are  cut 
off  with  a  wire  to  leave  layers  by  which  the  tiles  are 
hung  on  the  roof  laths. 

3,861,  Pitch  Chains.  J.  Harrison. 

The  ends  of  a  slip  are  made  so  as  to  form  an 
irregular  slot,  so  that  the  links  can  only  be  coupled 
up  when  thrown  into  certain  positions  which  they 
cannot  assume  when  at  work.  To  adjust  the  pitch 
of  the  chain  tho  links  are  made  slightly  longer,  and 
turned  to  their  sides  or  ends  as  convenient. 

5,194,  Bricks.  H.  Hart. 

The  stretchers  are  made  with  a  central  longi¬ 
tudinal  ridge  on  one  side  and  a  depression  on  the 
other.  The  headers  are  made  with  two  transverse 
grooves  near  tho  ends  to  6t  the  ridges  on  the 
stretchers  and  two  corresponding  ridges  engage  with 
the  grooves. 

4,204.  Sanitary  Trap.  A.  C.  Henderson. 

Between  the  inlet  and  the  outlet  branches  of  the 
trap,  a  cylindrical  chamber  rises  vertically  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  A  ball  float,  guided  in  the 
chamber  by  a  flat  rib  on  it  sliding  in  grooves,  carries 
a  valve  which  closes  against  an  inclined  seat  across 
the  bend  of  the  trap.  When  water  passes  from  the 
house  the  valve  rises  clear  of  the  passage,  but 
prevents  the  return  of  water  from  the  sewers. 

4,260.  Glazing.  D.  Mackenzie  and  W. 
Aitchison. 

A  cast-iron  sash-bar  has  a  rebate,  into  which  are 
fitted  strips  of  asbestos  or  tome  woven  material. 
Other  metallic  or  wooden  sash  bars  may  be  made  of 
a  similar  pattern. 

5,256.  Coping  Tile.  W.  Topper. 

The  sides  of  the  tile  stand  over  the  wall,  and  are 
bent  downwards.  At  the  transverse  joints  a  raised 
portion  of  the  tile  is  made  to  overlap  the  edge  of 
the  next.  On  a  level  wall  the  overlapping  portion 
of  one  tile  has  a  lip  fitting  in  a  groove  in  the 
adjacent  tile. 

5,907.  Doors  and  Gates.  F.  Grazebrook. 

A  cast-iron  frame  forms  the  stiles  and  rails. 
Boards  or  panels  of  wood  are  inserted,  and  a  frame 
is  further  provided  to  protect  the  edges  of  the 
boards. 
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8,125.  Heating,  Cooling,  and  Ventilating 
Buildings.  J.  G.  Smeaton. 

An  appliance  fixed  in  the  basement  provides  for 
heating  air  by  meaos  of  a  Gill  stove,  or  cooling 
it  by  passing  over  ice,  &c.  The  air  is  led  through 
distributing  pipes  of  peculiar  section.  The  flue  is 
in  the  form  of  a  double  tube  with  a  spiral  partition 
in  the  annular  space  into  which  the  vitiated  air  is 
led. 

APPLICATIONS  TOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

■Aug.  12. — 9,584,  J.  Cartland,  Adjustable  Door 
Springs. — 9,588,  E.  Haynes  and  Others,  Ventilator, 
Sash-fastener,  and  Window  Protector.— 9,610,  F. 
Gibbons,  Manufacture  of  Tessono  and  Mosaics. — 
9,617,  J.  Morrell,  Improvements  in  Dust-bins. 

Aug.  13. — 9,620,  R.  Tayuton,  Improved  Process 
for  Seasoning  Timber.  —  9,621,  J.  Macmeikan, 
Chimney  Tops  and  Ventilators.— 9,625,  J.  Kenyon, 
Securing  Knobs  or  Handles  to  Spindles.— 9, C28,  J. 
Carpenter,  Hangers  for  Stoves  and  Grates.— 9,633, 
F.  Boyes,  Lubricating  Brick  Die.— 9,642,  J. 
Twyerould,  Cooking  Stoves.— 9,664,  F.  lies.  Sewer 
or  Drain  Trap. 

Aug.  14.-9,684,  R.  Evans,  Filtering  Tap  and 
Attachment  to  Water-taps.— 9,703,  W.  Voulton, 
Sliding  Window-sashes. 

Aug.  15. — 9,707,  A.  Allen,  Water-supply  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Water-closets.  —  9,716,  B.  Phillipson, 
Improvements  in  Drains  and  Drainage-traps. — 
9,730,  W.  Wood,  Compounds  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Furnace  Bricks,  Linings,  &c.— 9,731,  W.  Westlake, 
Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Fuel, 
Bricks,  Ac. — 9,732,  D.  Tennant,  Syphon  Water  Traps. 
— 9,736,  W.  Beck,  Electrical  Apparatus  for  Unfasten¬ 
ing  Doors  at  a  Distance.— 9,738,  W.  Gordon,  Cowls 
for  Chimneys  and  Ventilating  Shafts. 

Aug.  17. — 9,756,  J.  Ostins,  Fastenings  for  Win¬ 
dows. — 9,760,  C.  Ryan,  Machine  for  Shaping  Wood, 
<&c- — 9,765,  J.  W.  &  J.  L.  Steward,  Manufacture  of 
Cut  Nails,  and  Machinery  for  same. 

Aug.  18. — W.  Thompson,  Manufacture  of  Arti¬ 
ficial  Stone. —9,806,  H.  Fisher,  Filtration  of  Smoke. 
—9,810,  J.  Jeffrey,  Ventilation  of  Glass  Structures. 
— 9,812,  P.  Sorel,  Improvements  in  Glazing. 

Aug.  19. — 9,822,  A.  Gamble,  Joiners’  and  other 
Bevels.— 9.827,  P.  Jolin  and  T.  Ballard,  Electric 
Bells.— 9,836,  J.  Kay,  Hot-air  Stoves  for  Heating 
Rooms,  Ac.— 9,843,  J.  Cooke  and  J.  Bottomley, 
Construction  of  Portable  Furniture.  —  9,846  C. 
Thornett,  Fastening  Window  Sashes.  ’  ’ 

Aug.  20. — 9,877,  J.  Ellis,  Close-tight  Casement 
Fastener.— 9,881,  F.  Shorten,  Manufacture  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Stucco  Objects.— 9,886,  S.  Emmens, 
Excavating  Appliances. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

7,604,  W.  Baird,  Flushing  Water-closets  Auto¬ 
matically. — 7,748,  T.  WorthingtoD,  Imitating  Wood 
and  Marble  on  Painted  and  other  Surfaces. — 8,075 
R.  Snook,  Drill  Braces. — 8,170,  G.  Budd,  Apparatus 
for  Ornamental  Turning  and  Shaping.  -8,362,  W. 
Rees,  Springless  Locks  and  Latches.— 8,364,  J. 

Matthew,  Producing  Glazed  Surface  on  Stone. _ 

■8,393,  J.  Morris,  Flushing  Apparatus.— 8,662,  T. 
Weller,  Closet  Pans  and  Seats.— S,  780,  A.  Paine 
Flushing  Apparatus  and  Preventing  Waste  of  Water! 
— 8,852,  A.  Deas,  Service’Cisterns  and  Valve  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Water-closets,  Ac.— 13,779,  J.  Walker 
Attaching  Door-knobs  to  Spindles.— 7,670,  w! 
Kilsby,  Improved  Gully  Trap  and  R-  ceiver.— 8,283 
F.  Jarvis,  Earth  Borer.— 8,347,  T.  Fawcett,  Machi¬ 
nery  for  Making  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pipes,  Ac.— 8,460, 
F.  Lebacq  and  J.  Ponty,  Alarm  Fastenings  for 
Doors  and  Windows.— 3,899,  E.  Colton  and  D. 
Bostel,  Improvements  in  the  Seats  of  Water  or  Dry 
Closets.— 8,900,  D.  Bostel,  Actuating  the  Flushing- 
valves  of  Water-closets,  Ac. —8,931,  W.  Bruce, 
Water-closet  Apparatus  and  Mode  of  Connecting 
Pipes.— 8,952,  J.  Cowland,  Apparatus  for  Locking 
■or  Securing  Ladders  or  Steps.— 9,155,  F.  Farley, 
Manufacture  of  Butt  HiDges. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoiitionfor  two  month i. 

11,446,  S.  Varley,  Improvements  in  Electric  Bells. 
— 12,901,  J.  Budd,  Imparting  to  Glass  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Marble  or  other  Stone.— 12,902,  J.  Budd, 

Imitation  of  Mosaic  or  similar  work  on  Glass. _ 

13,871,  M.  Ser,  Ventilating  Fan.— 13,912,  C.  A  F. 
Smith,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights,  Skylights! 
Windows,  Ventilators,  Ac.— 14,304,  E.  Pearson 
Improvements  in  Water-closets.— 14,592,  G.  Talbot’ 
Safes  and  Strong-room  Doors.— 2,057,  S.  Cowan’ 
Drain  Traps. — 8,559,  F.  Willcox,  Ventilators. — 
13,981,  A.  Yates  and  W.  Smith,  Mechanism  for 
Adjusting  the  Table  of  Circular  Saw-frames.— 
16,889,  H.  Britten,  Apparatus  for  Painting  Walls 
nr  other  Surfaces. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— The 

seventh  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Club 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  24th 
inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  No.  9,  Cook- 
atreet,  Mr.  James  K.  Hikins  in  the  chair.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
advisability  of  holding  a  winter  session,  and  the 
discussion  of  proposed  variations  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  debate  (which  was  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour)  was  unanimously  adjourned,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Holt,  to  September  7. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Aug.  13. 

By  Dkbbnhasi,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

The  Cliffe  Park  Estate,  near  Leek — “  Cliffe  Park 

Hall,”  and  377a.  lr.  Op.  freehold  . £14,251 

Part  of  “  Rea  Cliffe  Farm,”  and  other  farms, 

150a.  3r.  Ip .  4,8C_ 

Part  of  “  Coney  Greave  Farm,”  &e.,  52a.  lr.  31p.  1,840 

Part  of  “  Dairy  House  Farm,”  112a.  Or.  34p .  3,220 

Numerous  enclosures  of  pasture  and  wood  lands 
and  building  land,  together  with  89a.  lr.  14p....  4. 
Acg.  15. 

By  S.  &  G.  Kingston. 

Inkerson  Fen,  Lincolnshire — Freehold  Farm,  3C0a. 

2r.  24p .  6,0C0 

Acg.  17. 

By  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

East  Cowes,  Albert  Grove — “  Powy’s  House,”  long 
leasehold . 


Acg.  18. 

Bv 

St.  John1 

reversion  in  60  yean 

By  Bhoad,  Pritchard,  &  Wiltshire. 


year, 


1,420 


Newington-causeway — 58,  and  a  plot  of  land  adji 

ing,  freehold .  2,610 

By  Dbbenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Policy  for  29,00'  l.,  life  aged  54,  subject  to  pre¬ 
mium,  1,212 1 .  4,000 

By  Hards  &  Jknkinson. 

Deptford — 9  to  41  odd.  Queen-street,  16  years, 

ground-rent  74/ . 

Lewisham- Improved  Ground-rent  of  6 1.  a  year, 

term  80  years . 

Waltfeam,  Essex — A  plot  of  freehold  land,  3a.  2r.  5p. 

Five  plots  of  freehold  land  .  165 

Acg.  19. 

By  Rcshworth  &  Stevens. 

Stoke  Newington— 37  to  55  odd,  Matihias-road, 

freehold  .  1,480 

Camden-town— 20  and  21,  Lyme-street,  54  years, 

ground-rent  10/ .  1,010 

By  Dowsett  &  Woods. 

Clapton — 26,  Pembury-road,  59  years,  ground-rent 

4 Z .  1,330 

Ground-rents  of  48/.,  term  59  years  .  970 

Tottenham— Ground-rents  of  22/.  a  year,  reversion 

in  76  years .  500 

By  G.  C.  Hill. 

Bromley — “  The  Pendergast  Arms,"  freehold  .  1,310 

By  C.  C.  Taylor  &,  Son. 

Commercial-road  —  An  improved  rental  of  97/., 

term  3  years  . .  180 

Mile-end — 17,  Entick-street,  freehold  .  630 

Bethnal-green— 3,  White-street,  32  years,  ground- 

rent  4/.  10  s .  135 

St.  George's-in-East — 2,  3,  and  4,  Cross-street, 

freehold  .  450 

By  Pbto,  Ybtts,  &  Co. 

Deptford — 1  and  3,  St.  Mary’s-place,  freehold  .  120 


Acg.  20. 

By  Henry  Donaldson. 

Twickenham,  Cassillis-road — ‘‘Pembroke Cottage," 

freehold  .  420 

Homerton — Ground-rents  of  28/.  a  year,  reversion 

in  72  years .  615 

By  Foster  &  Cbanfibld. 

Southgate — 1  to  4,  Cypress-cottages,  freehold  .  640 

Wood-green— Ground-rents  of  221.  Is.,  reversion  in 

97  years  .  525 

Ground-rents  of  18/.  18s.,  reversion  in  96  years  ...  430 

Bv  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Clerkenwell — 30,  Clerkenwell-close,  freehold .  825 

Victoria  Park— 308  and  310,  Wick-road,  68  years, 

ground-rent  8/ .  380 

Homsey-road— 55  and  56,  Ashburton-grove,  55 

years,  ground-rent  8/.  8s .  365 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Camberwell— Ground-rents  of  29/.,  reversion  in  98 

years  .  640 

Ground-rent  of  75/.,  reversion  in  67  years  .  1,870 

St.  Pancras  —  53.  Charrington-street,  38  years, 

ground. rent  5/.  6s .  660 

No.  54,  Goldington-street,  38  years,  ground-rent 

3/ .  870 

Gordon-square— 13  and  16,  Gordon-street,  38  years, 

ground-rent  10/ .  2,270 


Igisttllania. 

Testimonial  to  an  Employer. — A  pleasing 
testimony  to  the  character  and  worth  of  an 
employer  was  given  on  Tuesday  last,  when  320 
of  the  workmen  of  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  &  Co., 
Lock  and  Safe  Makers,  of  Cheapside,  combined 
to  present  to  Mr.  Hart,  the  principal  of  the  firm, 
an  address  on  the  attainment  of  the  25th  year 
of  his  proprietorship  of  the  business.  A  large 
deputation  from  the  works  visited  the  office  in 
Cheapside,  and  desired  Mr.  Hart  to  accept  at 
their  hands  a  Russia  leather  album,  containing 
the  autograph  of  every  man  in  his  employ. 
The  address  expressed  the  thankfulness  of  the 
employes  for  Mr.  Hart’s  many  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  acts.  Mr.  Hart  feelingly  replied, 
observing  that  he  recognised  their  great  good¬ 
will  towards  him,  and  while  they  continued  to 
be  ruled  by  the  principles  upon  which  he  prided 
himself,  “  Good  Work  and  Integrity  of  Purpose,” 
they  would  always  prosper,  and  the  public 
would  support  them.  Their  testimony  would 
be  of  far  more  value  to  him  than  any  honour 
that  could  come  from  those  who  knew  less  of 
him. 


[Aug,  29,  1885. ; 


Brentford  Eyot. — There  was  considerahi 
public  discussion  some  time  ago  as  to  tj 
advisability  of  camp-shedding  or  erecting  ; 
ornamental  wall  round  the  Brentford  Eyot, » 
the  river  Thames,  at  Kew.  This  little,  b 
still  the  largest,  woodland  island  on  the  river 
generally  recognised  as  one  of  its  beauty  spoto 
and  it  seems  universally  conceded  that  a  littij 
engineering  skill,  and  a  comparatively  sma 
amount  of  expense,  would  suffice  to  save  tb 
insular  place  from  the  inroads  and  rapidli 
levelling  effects  of  the  tides.  But  her  Majesty, 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  (, 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  this  s’ 
well  as  other  Government  property  of  tl 
kind,  has  not  seen  it  fit  to  do  anythin!1 
in  the  direction  indicated.  This  lethargy  <ji 
indifference  in  regard  to  the  amenities  of  tl 
river,  especially  in  its  upper  reaches,  seen! 
rather  unfortunate ;  for  this  beautiful  eyo. 
which  is  quite  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  come 
under  the  eye  of  the  large  majority  of  person-! 
who  visit,  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  beside! 
hiding  from  view  the  ungainly  gasworks  si 
Brentford,  is  rapidly  being  washed  awa^ 
Attention  is  once  more  directed  to  the  need  q 
urging  the  Government  to  take  steps  in 
matter. 

Diversions  in  Nomenclature. — Much  ha. 

been  written  about  “  The  Fens,”  and  much,  w 
presume,  still  remains  to  be  written,  but  w  i 
have  yet  to  learn  at  what  period  they  came  fct 
be  known  as  “  The  Fens.”  To  determine  thm 
point  would  interest  both  the  historian  and  th 
geologist.  Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  wha 
is  meant  by  “Fen.”  One  writer  has  said  it  il! 
“  a  plashy  inundation  ”  ....  “a  sort  of  vege' 
table  fluid  ”  ;  and  Horne  Tooke  (in  “  Diversion! 
of  Purley”),  discoursing  on  this  word  “fenr 
or  “fan,”  showed  that  it  is  a  participle  of  th' 
Saxon  word  “Fynegean”  (to  become  musty 
filthy),  and  said,  “it  means  corrupted,  spoiled^ 
decayed,  withered.  In  modern  speech  we  applv 
‘fen’  only  to  stagnant  or  corrupted  water:’ 
but  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any  corrupted! 
or  decayed,  or  spoiled  substance  ” ;  and  then' 
to  illustrate  this  point,  he  quotes  what  Gavii! 
Douglas  (a  fifteenth-century  poet  and  a  bishop« 
said  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  thus  : — 

“  He  slaid  and  summerit  on  the  sliddry  ground,  * 
And  fell  at  erd  grufelingis  amid  the  Fen 
Or  beiatis  blude  of  sacrifyce.” 

Now,  if  we  limit  the  origin  of  the  name  to  ni 
period  within  the  domination  of  the  Saxon,  w> 
are  no  nearer  the  solution,  for  “  fen”  or  “  fan 
may  have  supplanted  an  older  designation,  suck, 
as  morfa  of  Keltic  birth.  The  popular  notion 
among  the  people  nowadays  is,  we  believe,  thal, 
fens  are  those  parts  covered  with  a  black  peatyj 
surface-soil,  and  the  probability  is  that  £ 
stranger  would  be  pointed  to  such  as  speci? 
mens,  whereas  the  real  old  primitive  fens  are. 
all  gone,  except  a  few  patches,  like  Wicken  Fen* 
and  their  luxuriant  growth  of  reeds,  bulrushesn 
and  water-lilies,  as  also  much  of  the  ancienlei 
fauna,  have  gone  with  them.  —  The  Englisl 
Illustrated  Magazine  for  September. 

Workington. — The  family  of  the  late  Mr! 
James  Alexander,  of  Workington,  have  caused-; 
to  be  placed  a  pulpit  in  the  Parish  Church.i] 
Workington,  to  his  memory.  The  pulpit  and; 
spiral  stairs  are  of  carved  wood,  supported  or  < 
red  marble  shafts,  with  Hare  Hill  stone  capitals.^: 
bases,  and  high  plinth.  The  architect  is  Mr.'l 
D.  Brade,  of  Kendal. 

Parkinson’s  “Perfect”  Vice. — A  descrip- i 
tion  and  illustration  has  been  forwarded  to  us  ot 
this  vice,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  that  thet, 
screw  can  be  instantaneously  released  so  as  tc 
save  time  in  opening  and  closing  the  jaws  ;  thet 
screw  being  brought  into  gear  again  for  tighten-!] 
ing  up  the  jaws  in  the  usual  way  when  in. 
position. 

Fire  Extinguishing.  —  Messrs.  Merry-1 
weather  &  Sons  send  us  their  catalogue  of  fire-i 
extinguishing  machines  and  hydrants,  which 
contains  over  200  illustrations  of  fire-extinguish-i 
ing  apparatus,  fire-escapes,  pumps,  hydrants; 
hydraulic  rams  for  water-supply  and  otheil 
purposes.  The  catalogue  is  not  only  useful  as! 
a  statement  and  illustration  of  the  articles 
manufactured  by  this  firm,  but  is  useful  as  a 
book  of  suggestions  of  modus  operandi  in 
various  cases. 

Awards  to  Exhibitors  at  the  Inventions: 
Exhibition. — In  the  list  of  awards  which  we 
gave  in  our  last,  we  inadvertently  omitted  the 
name  of  Messrs.  T.  Thomas  &  Sons,  of  Cardiff, 
who  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  “  self-f 
sustaining  lifts  and  hoists  with  automatic! 
brake.” 
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Proposed  TJndercliff  Drive  at 
irnemouth. — Twenty-nine  plans  were  sent 
response  to  the  offer  of  the  Improvement 
missioners  of  premiums  of  200£.,  100/,, 
50/.  respectively  for  the  three  best 
3  submitted.  The  invitation  to  compete 
>sed  no  restriction  as  to  cost  beyond 
,ng  that  the  Commissioners  desired  to 
|y  “the  utmost  economy  consistent  with 

I  efficient,  artistic,  and  general  character  of 
scheme,”  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
designs,  as  given  by  their  authors,  range 
l  22,000/.  to  116,000/.  From  a  discussion 
:h  bas  taken  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
lioners,  it  appears  to  be  the  feeling  that 
00/.  or  40,000/.  is  the  limit  of  expenditure 
would  meet  with  approval.  No  decision 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  award  of  the 
miums,  but  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the 
jident  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
■ecommend  a  civil  engineer  to  advise  the 
Inmissioners  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the 

IS. 

llfreton  Sewerage. — A  combined  n 


jr  to  consider  a  letter  from  the  Local  Govern- 


METALS  (continued) . 
Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands  . 

Tin- 

Straits  . 

Australian  . . 

English  ingots . 

TtNPLiTBS— 

IC  coke  . 

IX  ditto  . 

1C  charcoal . 

IX  ditto  . 

OIL8. 

I.insecd  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

ton  14  6  0  14  10  0 

.  It  5  0  0  0  0 


.box  14  6  0  16  6  0 

.  21  0  0  25  0  0 

. .  17  0  0  20  0  0 

.  26  0  0  27  0  0 


OILS  ( continued ).  £.  a.  d.  £.  a.  d. 

Ceylon  .  27  0  0  0  0  0 

Copra .  26  0  0  26  10  0 

Palm,  Lagos  .  29  10  0  30  0  0 

Palm-nut  Kernel  .  26  0  0  0  0  0 

ltapesecd,  English  pale . 25  10  0  26  0  O 

„  brown  .  24  0  0  0  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  10  0  23  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  25  0  0  45  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 7  0  0  10  0  O 

„  Kefiued  .  8  0  0  15  0  O 

Tokpbntinb — 

American,  in  ck3 . cwt.  16  6  16  0 

Tab— Stockholm . brl.  12  0  12  6 

Archangel .  0  13  0  0  13  6 


inwick  Delves  Brook. 


by  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  Assoc.M.Inst.  C.E. 
Nottingham,  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewag 
Iwanwick  and  Leabrooks. 


listed  rapidly,  but  are  not  yet  sufficiently  for- 
fd  to  fix  a  date  for  the  ceremony. 

— 

(prices  current  of  materials. 

£.  8.  d. 


TIMBER. 
Iinbeart,  B.G . 


. load 

,..ft.  cube 


..  red  ... 

„  yellow 

Dantfic  . 

..  Petersburg  .. 

necot,  Riga . .  log 

[Is,  Finland. 2nd  ar.d  1st.,  std.  100 
4th  and  3rd  . 

iga  . 


.fathom  5  0  0 


.  Petersburg,  1st  yel. 

ii  2nd  ,, 

I  „  white  ... 

fcredish . 

jl'hite  Sea 
in  a 


unada,  Pin 


8pm 


2nd  . 

3rd,  4c. 

9  1st  . 


n. — Pre- 


■  „  3rd  and  2nd 

lew  Brunswick,  4c . 

(tens,  all  kinds 
bring  Boards, 

I  pared,  first  ... 

ricond  . 

<ther  qualities 

lar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  4c. 

■astral  ian  . . 

Ihogan  y,  Cuba  . . 

ii;.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Lexica  u  ,,  . 

iobasco  ,,  . . 

fonduras  „  . 

le,  Rio  . ton 

Ha . 

tn,  St.  Domingo . ft. 

<orto  Rico  . 

Inut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

x— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton 

far,  Welsh, in  London . 

„  ,,  in  Wales  . 

;  ,,  Staffordshire,  London  . 

beets,  single,  in  London . 

loops  „  . 

'i  ail-rods  ,,  . 


7  0  0  17  0  0 

6  0  0  15  0  0 

0  0  8  0  1  0 


0  0  4  0  0  6 


4  16  0  6  2  6 

4  7  6  4  12  6 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

7  10  0  9  0  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 


TEE  — 

rritish,  eke.  and  ingt. 

seat  selected  . 

i/heets,  strong...  . 

,,  India . 

rnstralian,  lioe  cash  ... 
bili,  bars  ,, 

Know  Meta i . 

'it) — Pig,  Spanish  . . 

i  oglish,  com,  brands  . 


...ton  46  0  0 

.  47  10  0 

.  66  10  0 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


£.  b.  d. 
6  10  0  7  10 

12  10  0  15  10 

0  2  6  0  2  9 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

3  0  0  4  10  0 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Laying-out  "Harold  Tower”  Grounds, 

Owners  of  “  Harold 

August  31st 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

(1.)  Block  of  Buildings.  (2.)  Making-up, 

Sept.  1st 
Sept.  3rd 

TTvii 

ii. 

Official  . 

T.  Mellard  Reade  . 

8ept.  4th 
Sept.  7th 

ii. 

Public  Elementary  School,  Evcrton . 

Liverpool  School  Board 

ii. 

Road-making.  Sewers.  4c . . 

United  Land  Co.,  Lim. 

Official  . 

E.  Munson,  Jun . 

do. 

ii. 

House  and  Shop,  Kilburn  .  . 

8ept.  8th 

■  xxvii. 

ii. 

W.  H.  Savage  . 

Beccles  Corporation  ... 
Stephen  -  the  -  Yeoman 
Ragged  School  Com. 

ii. 

New  Schools,  Bermondsey . 

J.  Clench  . 

Sept.  9th 

ii. 

(1.)  Broken  Granite,  4c.  (2.)  Collection 

Sept.  10th 
Sept,  14th 

j; 

Enlargement  of  W.  District  Post-Office . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 

do. 

ii. 

Construction  of  Reservoirs,  4c . 

Lancaster  Corporation... 

J.  Mansergh . 

Sept,  21st 

Enlargement,  Leicester  Post-Office . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

H- 

Making-up  Carriagewav  . 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 

Well-Sinking,  Reservoirs,  Cast-Iron  Mains 

Sept,  22nd 
do. 

ii. 

Board  School,  Edge  Hill . 

Liverpool  8chool  Brd. 

C.  O.  Ellison  &  Son  ... 

in 

Additions,  4c.,  The  Stores,  Leytonstone  . 

J.  T.  Walford  . 

Not  stated 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

3  0  0  4  0  0 

3  16  0  6  6  0 


TENDERS. 

ACTON.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  at  Horn-lane, 
Acton,  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson.  Mr.  Geo.  Ashby  Lean, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Ealing.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 


BARKING  (Essex).— For  erecting  chapel  lodge,  4c., 
at  Rippleside,  for  the  Burial  Board  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Barking,  Essex.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  architect,  Bark- 


3  0  0  4  10  0 
8  0  0  9  0  0 


10  0  0  17  0  0 

8  0  0  9  15  0 

6  10  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  17  0  0 

8  10  0  19  0  0 

18  0  0  32  10  0 

12  0  0  18  10  0 

700  10  10  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0 

6  10  0  8  0  0 

6  0  0  7  10  0 

0  13  0  0 


W.  H.  Waters  . 

Pennv  4  Co . 

W.  Shepherd . 

T.  Nye . 

E.  Toms  . 

F.  H.  Adamson  4  Son . 

A.  Bailey . 

Stripp  4  Co . 

J.  W.  Rickett  . 

W.  Brown  . 

W.  Martin . 

G  Lyford  . 

J.  M.  Goodwin,  Kilburn  . 


..£2,263  0 
,.  2,165  0 
..  2,124  0 
..  2,(  98  0 
..  2,067  0 
2,030  0 
..  1,1-98  0 
..  1,979  0 
,.  1,934  0 
,.  1,898  10 
,.  1,824  0 
..  1,777  0 
.  1,740  10 


Bontell  4  Hammond  . 

Nightingale  . . 

Argent . 

Morter  . 

Barnes  . 

Cook  4  Co . 

Scott  . 

Brickell  . 

Wood  . 

Marshall . 


..£4,842  9  8 
,.  4,236  0  0 
.  4.216  0  0 
.  4,135  0  0 
„  3,967  0  0 
,.  3,921  0  0 
..  3,714  0  0 
.  3,619  4  7 
.  3,692  0  0 
.  3,643  0  0 


BALHAM. — For  the  erection  of  vestries,  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  St.  Mary’s,  Balhara,  for  the  Vicar  and  Church¬ 
wardens.  Mr.  W.  Newton  Dunn,  architect  :— 

Dove  Bros . £660  0  0 

Maxwell  Bros .  6  9  0  0 

W.  Dean .  693  0  0 

Peucock  Bros .  677  0  0 


.  0  6  0  0  7  0 

foot  0  0  3|  0  0  4 

.  0  0  8  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  3i 

.  0  0  6  0  0  7* 

.  o  0  64  0  o  74 

. .  0  0  4  0  0  6 


0  0  6$ 


.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  42  17  6  44  0  0 

...lb.  0  0  4)  0  0  4f 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  additions  at 
Bromley  Union  Workhouse,  Kent.  Mr.  John  Ladds, 
architect,  4,  Chapel-street,  Bedford-row  : — 

A* 

G.  Gill,  Orpington,  Kent  ...  £20,184  0  0 
J.  Tyermau,  Walworth-road  18,241  0  0 
J.  &  C.  Bowyer,  Upper  Nor- 

wood  .  17,995  0  0 

T.  W.  Jones,  Beckenham, 

Kent  .  17,910  7  0 

Staines  &  Son,  Gt.  Eastern- 

street  .  17,440  0  0 

G.  Parker,  Peckham  .  17,297  0  0 

G.  Lay,  Bromley .  17,288  0  0 

T.  Crossley,  Bromley .  17,216  0  0 

Naylor  &  Sons,  Rochester...  17,067  0  0 

A.  &  E.  Ilraid,  Chelsea .  17,073  0  0 

M.  Marsland,  Chislehursfc...  16,997  0  0 
Prieutey  &  Gurney,  Ham¬ 
mersmith  .  16,977  0  0 

P.  Peters,  Horsham  .  16,956  0  0 

Bull  4  Sons,  Clement’s  Inn, 

Strand .  16,674  0  0 

W.  Downs,  Walworth  .  16,517  0  0 

J.  W.  Adcock,  Dover .  16,309  14  7 

H.  Balding,  Bromley,  Kent  16,227  0  0 
Scrivener  &  Co.,  Fitzroy- 

road,  Regent’s  Park  .  16,930  0  0 

Kirk  Bros.,  Addlestone, 

Surrey  .  15,802  0  0 

Smith  ’&  Sons,  Norwood 

Junction  (accepted)  .  15,486  0  0 

*  Extra  for  corridors  enclosed  on  both  aides. 


BRIDGNORTH.— For  building  vicarage-bouse,  Quat- 
ford,  Bridgnorth.  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Pinckney,  M.A.,  archi¬ 
tect:— 

At  Bt 

Wm.  Cullis,  Hereford . £2,GC0  0  0  ...£2,820  0  0 

Thos.  Collins,  Tewkesbury  2,425  0  0  ...  not  given. 

Wm  Jones,  Gloucester .  2,400  0  0  ...  about  same. 

Bradney  4  Co.,  Wolver¬ 
hampton .  2,120  0  0  ...  2,209  0  O 

W.  Bate,  Bridgenorth* .  1,943  4  6  ...  2,2?3  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

t  Hollow  brick  walls,  1  ft.  4  in.  thick, 
j  Local  stone  walls,  2  ft.  thick. 

CRICKLEWOOD.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  house  at. 
Cricklewood,  for  Mrs.  Roberts.  Messrs.  New  4  Son, 
architects  :  —  „ 

Mark . £2,684  0  0 

Keist  .  2,824  0  0 

Scrivener  4  Co .  2,<68  2  „ 

Thomas  4  Butland  .  2,747  0  0 

Longmire  4  Burge  .  2,700  O  O 

Williams  4  Son.  Swindon  .  2,661  5  ej 

Turtle  4  Appleton  .  2,616  0  0 

Tenant,  WUlesden  .  2,626  10  O 

DEAL. —  For  additions  and  alterations  to  London 
House,  High-street,  Deal.  Mr.  A.  Broad,  architect. 

No.  98,  George-street,  Croydon  _ 

Austin  4  Lewis,  Dover  . £392  0  0 

W.  J.  Wiles,  Dover .  370  0  0 

J.  Trollope,  W aimer  .  366  5  0 

Jordan,  Sturry .  850  0  0 

J.  E.  Hayward,  Deal  (accepted)  .  330  0  O 

EALING  PARK.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  hotel,  to 
be  called  the  "  Wayside,”  for  Mr.  M.  Batumi.  Mr.  t . 
W.  Lacey,  architect  and  surveyor.  Quantities  Boppuea 

Carless,  Richmond  . £Hm  ft  O 

Dover,  Brentford .  2,693  0  0 

Nve,  Ealing  .  2.589  0  O 

Bronsden  &  Co./ Brentford .  2,458  0  0 

Bloomer,  Brentford-er.d  .  2,395  16  8 

•  Accepted. 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,600.] 
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HAMMERSMITH.  —  For  building  a’msliousea  at 
Victoria-road,  Starch-given,  Hammersmith,  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  Waste  Lands  :  — 

Braithwaite  . £845  0  0 

>i  etherclitf .  832  0  0 

Mansell  .  800  0  0 

Ch&mberlen  Bros,  (accepted)  .  789  0  0 


HE  MEL  HEMPSTEAD.  —  For  the  erection  of  a 
■detached  villa  in  Broad-street,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts, 
for  Mr.  B.  Piffard.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Marlowes,  Hemel  Hempstead:— 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  London  and 

» 1 J - 1.  nr\n,\  n  n 


Aldershot  . £9C0  0  0 

T.  F.  Reavel,*  Hemel  Hempstead .  600  0  0 

•  Accepted. 


HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD. — For  the  erection  of  six 
■cottages,  near  the  Midland  Station,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Herts,  for  Mr.  B.  Pillard.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect 
and  surveyor  : — 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  London  and 


Aldershot  . £1,250  0  0 

T.  F.  Reavel,  Hemel  Hempstead .  1,020  0  0 


HEREFORD.— For  alterations  and  improvements  at 
Chandon  House,  for  the  Girls’  High  School  Company.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect,  Hereford  : 

«r  u  _ 


W.  B.  Partington  . £165  0  0 

K.  8ymonds  .  147  0  0 

W.  Pritchard  .  137  0  0 

Boavau  &  Hodges  . 131  7  6 

11.  Welsh  . .  129  0  0 

Taylor  &  Hammonds  (accepted) .  119  18  2 

W.  Rowberry  .  118  0  0 


ILFORD  (Essex).— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  St.  Mary’s  National  Schools.  Great  Ilford,  Essex.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Dawson,  architect,  Barking:  — 

Watson  . £1,68)  0  0 

Roberts  .  1,628  0  0 

Wood  .  1.430  0  0 

Coulsell  .  1,363  0  0 

8te«art  .  1.315  0  0 

Buckle .  1,310  0  0 

Barnes  .  1,316  0  0 

Brickell  .  1,297  0  0 

Webb  . 1,175  0  0 

Walter  .  1,160  0  0 


ISLINGTON. — For  cleaning,  painting,  and  decorating 
offices  at  the  Vestry-hall,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  the 
OuardianB : — 

McCormack  . £115  0  0 

Grover .  102  0  0 

W'ontner  Smith  .  97  0  0 

Hearing  Si  Son  (accepted) .  95  0  0 

Hewitt  (withdrawn)  .  65  0  0 

LONDON.— For  repairing  roadway,  relaying  channels, 
&c.,  in  Furnival’s-inn,  Holbom.  Mr.  R.’  Groom,  sur¬ 
veyor,  171,  Queen  Victoria-street : — 

Nowell  &  Robson . £145  0  0 

York  paving,  9d.  per  foot. 

Mowlem  &  Co.  (accepted) .  102  0  0 


York  paving  at  8$d.  per  foot. 


LONDON. — For  warehouses  in  Carthusian-street,  for 
Mr.  R.  W.  Perks.  Mr.  George  Vickary,  architect  :— 

J.  Allen  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £5,760  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON. — For  new  offices  in  Bunhill-row,  for  Messrs. 
W.  List  &  Sons.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect :  — 

J.  Allen  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £2,572  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  bar-fittings  at 
the  Bum  Puncheon  public-house,  Upper  Whitecross- 
street,  for  Mr.  Cain.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect : — 

John  Beale  (accepted)  . £551  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


PETERSHAM  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  a  coffee¬ 
house  and  reading-room,  for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Master.  Mr.  E. 
Maynard,  architect,  Richmond.  Quantities  supplied  :- 


Carless  &  Co . £698  0  0 

Gascoyne  &  Blake  .  669  0  0 

Sims . 650  0  0 

Sweet  &  Loder .  6»8  0  0 

Maton .  f90  0  0 

Lillywhite  (accepted) .  670  0  0 


|  PETERSHAM  (Surrey).— For  additions  to  the  Peter¬ 
sham  Schools,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Countess  Russell.  Mr. 
E.  Maynard,  architect : — 

Carless  &  Co . £169  0  0 

Lillywhite .  130  0  0 

8 weet  &  Loder  (accepted) .  113  0  0 

RICHMOND  (Surrey). — For  additions  to  the  Union 
Workhouse.  Mr.  E.  Maynard,  architect.  Quantities 
ipplied : — 

Lilly  white  . £1,688  0  0 

Carless  &  Co .  1,477  0  0 

Sweet  &  Loder .  1,477  0  0 

Maton  (accepted) . .  1,437  0  0 

ROTHERHITHE.  —  For  building  mission  -  church, 
Dilston-grove,  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  G.  Legg,  architect  .— 

Little  . £1,685  0  0 

A  White  &  Co .  1,495  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  .  1,422  0  0 

WOOLWICH.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  Beresford-square,  Woolwich.  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Church,  architect.  William-street,  Woolwich  :  — 

Proctor,  Woolwich  . £1,183  0  0 

Walker,  Limehouse .  820  0  0 

Coombs,  Plumstead  .  800  0  O 

Brown,  Plunwtend  (accepted) .  745  0  0 

Feuu,  Woolwich  .  650  0  0 


WOOLWICH. — For  seven  houses  in  Taylor-street, 
Woolwich,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Randall.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Church, 
architect.  William-street,  Woolwich  :— 

Brown,  Plumstead  (accepted)  . £1,200  0  0 


WROTHAM  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  coachman's 


cottage,  Basted,  Wrotham,  Kent.  Mr.  H.  Percy 
Monckton,  architect.  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row  : — 

Iggulden . £264  9  0 

Lemark  .  235  0  0 

Allcorn  &  Sons  (accepted)  .  214  17  0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  ou  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  H.  R.  R. — T.  M.  L. — W.  H.  R.— M.  &  L.  (drawing  received). — 
U.  &  Sons.— C.  E.  (as  long  as  the  proviso  "  the  lowest  tender  not 
necessarily  accepted'’  is  inserted  in  the  invitation  to  tender,  we 
Bee  no  reason  why  a  public  body  Bhould  not  exercise  its  discretion  in 
such  a  case).— Rev.  H.  8.  F.— G.  K.  T.— C.  R.— C.  L.— J.  L.  R. 
(photographs received). — W.  B.  (should  seud  ainouut). 

All  statements  ot  tacts,  lists  ut  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  ot  the  sender,  not  necessarily  tor  publics- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Nora.— The  responsibility  ot  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ot  course,  with  the  authors. 

Ife  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communloationt. 

Letters  or  cowmuuicatlons  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  tor  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

Ail  rommunlcatlous  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

81x  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under . .  ..  4s.  gd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  SaleB  by  Anetlon. 
ic.  may  be  obtained  on  a  [.plication  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  .  Is.  gd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  gd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  mutt  not  be  eent,  but  all  small  sums  should  bs 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisementa,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


RPECTAT,  — • ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  ss 
the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WED  In 


DAY  mowings. 


PERSONS 


Advertising  in  "The  Builder, "mayhave  RepHn  addreited 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  Dinner  from  the  Office  to  resideni 
iu  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annu:1 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  26s.  per  annum.  5i 
India.  China,  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittances  payahi 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher,  No.  46.  Gatherin', 
street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  1 

Oorsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, » 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advj 


Bath  Stone. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advi 


Doulting  Freestone. 


THE  CHE LYNCH 
STONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


The  stone  from  these  quarrii 
is  known  as  the  “\Veathn 
Beds,"  and  is  of  a  ve 
crystalline  nature,  and  u 
doubtedly  one  of  the  me: 
durable  stones  in  England,  d 
Is  of  the  same  crystal  li, 
nature  as  the  Chelyneh  Stott 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  mo: 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  won 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 


Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  f 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  l 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  , 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  < 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SON) 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerse 
London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  : 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv: 


Boulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  a 
dress  S.  &  J.  STAPL1 
Quarry  Owners,  Stoit 
and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  -  under  -  Hail 
Ilminster.  [Ady 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lai 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  S 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiii 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehom 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mih 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Ady 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  1 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS,  , 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London.  . 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  cc 
necting  BnsinesB  Premises. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &t 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance: 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze, 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  &  CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers 

11,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Vol.  XL1X.  Nc 


SiTCKDArj  SEfTEMHER  5,  1883. 


The  SLakspearo  Memorial  Theatre  Stratford  m  i  r.  .  .  „ 

°  Arclu,“t»n»  :  Sketches  i»  B.nberj-,  Con.ptoe  Wi.ve'l.'J,' i 


illustrations. 

^tenec  Ties.  ;  Entr.eee.neH  end  St.irea.e.-Mr  W.  K.  Uns.orth,  Architect 
-Mr.  Horace  Jones  Arclpf..r>t 


.  324,  325 


332-337 


ugeatitiii  t  juclilug  the  Public  Safety  . 

>t  Rxploritioa  Fund  :  Fiod  of  Pottery  At  Xebrirah 
Chimney  Sit  iftj  . 


CONTENTS. 
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HE  daily  papers  are 
full  of  not  unde¬ 
served  complaints  as 
to  the  state  of  the 
Thames  and  its  af¬ 
fluents,  the  Wey 
and  the  Lea,  Year 
after  year,  as  the 
month  of  August 
arrives,  the  like  note 
of  alarm  is  raised, 


I.ACIAIAA  lo  lcliSCU, 

year  after  year  there  is  more  cause  for 
alarm.  The  population  increases  with  a 
clity  that  is  concentrated  and  intensified  in 
great  centres  of  population.  And  there  is 
i  reason  to  fear  that  one  result  of  agricul- 
drainage,  and  of  the  clearance  of  timber, 
diminish  the  regular  water  supply  of  our 
■s,  throwing  down  more  in  times  of  flood 
leaving  less  to  flow  when  it  is  most 
ired.  At  all  events,  the  Thames  has 
ned  an  almost  unexampled  ebb,— while 
demand  made  on  it  by  the  Water  Com- 
^  is  larger  than  at  any  previous  time, 
the  present  year,  moreover,  a  new  reason 
nxiety  is  given  by  the  terrible  ravages  of 
cholera  in  Spain.  It  is  but  too  certain 
this  disease  has  lost  none  of  the 
uce  which,  on  former  occasions,  has  con- 
d.  its  approach  into  a  source  of  panic, 
is  Spain  the  only  country  afflicted, 
ent  as  the  French  authorities  are  on  the 
ct,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  what  is 
ring  at  Marseilles,  and  those  who  know 
.ate  of  the  basin  at  Marseilles  are  aware 
it  is  such  as  directly  to  invite  the 
i  of  any  pestilence  that  is  nourished  by 


antime  public  writers  refer,  almost  hope- 
,  to  the  number  of  the  schemes  which 
been  brought  forward  for  dealing  with 
e.  How  numerous  they  are  may  be 
ited  by  the  statement  that,  in  the  year 
:  alone,  as  many  as  seventy-six  patents 
I  applied  for  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a 
Five  fact  that  these,  and  all  similar 
’•at ions,  are  ranked  in  the  index  of  the 
Jt  Office  under  the  head  “manures.”  In 
lctj  may  perhaps  be  found  an  indication 
|  main  cause  of  the  deadlock  which  has 
iled  on  this  subject,  since  the  first  report 
C  committee  on  utilisation  of  sewage  in 


*  outside  theoretic  chemical  value  of  the 
'ts  of  sewage  is  estimated  by  Messrs. 
'■  and  Gilbert  at  8s.  4d.,  and  by  Dr. 
j:er  afc  9s-  3d.,  per  unit  of  population  per 
I  At  the  same  detail  prices  which  give 
ter  results,  the  value  of  a  ton  of  stable 
3  is  15s.  Hd.  As,  however,  this  can  be 


purchased  for  3s.  (three  shillings),  it  follows 
that  the  utmost  value  obtainable  from  sewage, 
by  the  most  perfect  chemical  process,  would 
be  under  3s.  per  inhabitant,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  the  cost  of  extraction  is 
considerably  more  than  the  market  value  of 
sewage  manure. 

By  the  attempt  to  secure  a  gain  from  what 
is  actually  a  loss  the  attention  of  men  of 
science  has  been  turned  from  the  real  deside¬ 
ratum,  namely,  the  most  prompt  possible 
destruction  of  the  morbific  matter  in  the  sew¬ 
age.  In  all  processes  of  precipitation  hitherto 
adopted  the  whole  of  the  impurities,  organic 
and  inorganic,  are  precipitated  together.  °The 
result  is  that  the  precipitate  is  putrescible  ;  so 
that  the  source  of  danger  is  only  displaced 
instead  of  being  destroyed. 

Every  inhabitant  contributes  in  the  course 
of  a  year  71*2  lb.  of  solid  matter  to  the  sewage 
of  his  district.  Of  this,  7  lb.  is  mineral,  181b. 
is  gaseous,  and  46’2  lb.  is  organic  matter.  It 
is  in  the  last  item  that  the  source  of  dancer 
occurs. 

This  organic  matter  is,  roughly  speaking 
built  up  of  one-half  carbon,  one-fourth  oxygen 
one-sixth  nitrogen,  and  one-twelfth  hydrogen. 
It  is  in  the  nitrogenous  matter,  which  is 
generally  measured  by  the  quantity  of  albu¬ 
minoid  ammonia  detected  by  analysis,  that 
the  sources  of  danger,  such  as  putrescible 
matter,  minute  organisms,  and  the  germs  of 
disease  are  found. 

If,  therefore,  chemistry  can  provide  the  means 
of  splitting  up  and  decomposing  the  organic 
matter,  and  destroying  the  germs  of  disease 
in  sewage,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
remaining  mineral  and  gaseous  matters  will  he 
comparatively  slight.  It  is  to  the  object  of 
decomposition  and  destruction,  rather  than  to 
that  of  precipitation  and  storing  up  nitro¬ 
genous  matter,  that  attention  ought,  therefore, 
on  this  ground,  to  be  directed. 

This  view  of  the  case  has  an  immediate  and 
very  important  result. 

It  is  not  only  known,  hut  the  fact  is  prac¬ 
tically  in  operation,  that  iron,  in  various  forms, 
has  the  property  of  decomposing  organic 
matter  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  of  entirely 
destroying  the  germs  of  organic  life.  Dr. 
Frankland,  an  accepted  authority  on  this 
subject,  bad  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Frank 
Hatton  with  a  view  of  discovering  some 
material  which  was  capable  of  destroyin 
these  organisms.  “  He  found  that  the 
bacteria  were  extremely  lively  under  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  pure  oxygen ;  that  they  enjoyed 
themselves  apparently  equally  well  in  '  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  they  were 
quite  lively  in  nitrogen  ;  that  they  did  not 
look  much  depressed  in  sulphurous  acid  ;  that 
they  got  a  little  dull  when  put  under  cyanogen, 


but  in  a  few  days  recovered,  even  from  that 
and  became  nearly  as  lively  as  ever  ;  but  that 
when  they  were  brought  into  contact  ”  with 
water  containing  a  certain  dose  of  metallic 
iron  the  bacteria  became  lifeless  forms.  The 
mode  in  which  the  water  was  thus  charged 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hatton  was  by  contact  with 
spongy  iron  ;  but  other  modes  of  applying  the 
mineral,  such  as  magnetic  oxide  and  granulated 
iron,  have  the  same  effect ;  and  Mr.  Oston 
a  careful  experimenter  on  the  subject,  says 
that  he  derived  the  best  effect  from  cast-iron 
borings  and  turnings. 

So  practical  is  the  outcome  from  a  lone 
series  of  observations  that,  at  the  present  time° 
the  water  of  the  Eiver  Nethe,  which  is  much 
polluted  with  sewage,  is  purified  for  the  drink- 
rag  supply  Of  Antwerp  by  being  charged  with 
a  dose  of  iron  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  a 
■gram  in  a  gallon.  Ordinary  sewage  contains 
about  four  times  as  much  solid  matter  as  the 
-N  ethe  water.  So  that  the  first  step  which  has 
here  to  be  taken  is  to  ascertain  whether  four 
or  five  times  the  dose  of  iron-or  any  larger 
proportion— will  have  the  same  effect  on 
actual  sewage  ;  and,  if  so,  at  what  cost  and  by 
what  method  the  dose  of  iron  can  best  be 


(  A  paper  on  the  purification  of  water,  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Ogston,  F.C.S.,  has  lately  been  printed 
by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  forms 
part  of  vol.  Ixxxi.  of  the  Proceedings.  Mr 
Ogston  gives  the  result  of  the'  treatment  of 
various  samples  of  water,  “  varying  greatly  in 
composition  and  in  the  original  quantity  of 
organic  nitrogen,”  with  iron.  The  larger 
portion  of  these  nitrogenous  compounds'3  is 
broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  iron,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hertford  sewage,  where  330  parts 
of  organic  nitrogen  were  reduced  to  80  parts. 
Only  a  very  short  time,  however,  was  allowed 
in  these  experiments  for  the  action  of  the  iron, 
which  Mr.  Ogston  states  to  be  “astonishingly 
rapid.”  It  may  be  worth  inquiry  how  long  the 
action  will  continue  if  undisturbed  ;  as,  if  so 
much  effect  is  produced  in  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes,  it  would  be  very  instructive  to  know 
what  would  take  place  in  twenty-four  hours. 
As  to  this,  however,  the  mode  of  charging  the 
water  with  iron,  adopted  by  Mr.  °Ogston, 
opposes  a  certain  difficulty. 

Space  would  fail  to  give,  on  the  present 
occasion,  anything  like  an  exhaustive  account 
of  what  has  up  to  this  time  been  effected  in 
this  matter.  Nor,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
summary,  do  we  wish  to  express  any  very 
definite  opinion,  further  than  this.  There  is  a 
distinct  parting  of  the  ways  between  the  path 
that  leads  to  precipitation  and  that  which  leads 
to  decomposition.  By  the  former  method,  as 
hitherto  attempted  by  hundreds  of  explorers, 
the  grave  danger  of  the  maintenance  of  pu- 
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trescible  matter  is  in  every  case  incurred.  By 
the  latter,  on  tile  testimony  of  Dr.  Franklaml, 
Mr.  Bischof,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Mr.  W. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Hatton,  Mr.  Ogston,  and  others, 
not  only  the  putrescible  matter,  but  the  germs 
of  disease,  are  destroyed.  Unless  the  evidence 
of  those  gentlemen  can  be  upset,  it  therefore 
seems,  at  least,  worthy  of  inquiry  whether 
by  any  modification  of  a  process  that  is  said 
to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  contamination,  a  larger  amount  can 
be  efficiently  dealt  with.  At  all  events,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  we  should  do  ill  to 
neglect  the  indication  of  what  may  possibly 
prove  worthy  of  attention. 


on  the  Nebeirah  vase  ;  the  cave  and  the  giant 
disappear,  the  scene  of  the  escape  only  is 
shown,  the  source  of  the  danger  left  to  the 
imagination,  or  perhaps  forgotten.  Thus  la^t 
type  is  especially  popular  on  the  early  black- 
figured  cylix.  In  fig.  2  we  have  a  bit  of  work  ot 


EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND 

FIND  OF  POTTERY  AT  NEBEIRAH. 

IN  a  past  number  ( Builder ,  May  30th) 
we  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  excavations  that  for  the 
two  past  winters  have  been  earned 

..  -  U  .  .1  T\-1a~  Uinr-t  Prill  fa 


Fine  linen  the  maidens  had  on,  and  the  youth 

well-woven  doublets,  faintly  glistening  with 
oil  ”  Stiff  as  the  figures  are  to  our  modern  eyes! 
to  the  artist  who  drew  them  they  were  the  best 
effort  he  could  make  at  a  realistic  represents! 
tion  of  the  scene  of  simple  old-world  merry"; 
making.  Another  monument  of  ancient  ar  r 
will  rise  to  the  memory  of  all,— the  quaimj 
naturalistic  Phoenician  bowl  found  at  Idaliumr. 
in  which  there  are  seated  goddesses  and  a  seem- 
of  sacrifice,  and  also  a  x°P0«-‘  just  such  as  w 
have  here.  , 

Eicrht  large  cases  are  shortly  expected  a 
the  British  Museum,*  and  if  they  are  of  th 
degree  of  interest  which  we  are  led  to  expects 
it  will  seem  to  the  Greek  archie ologist  a  fortuity 
almost  too  great  to  he  true  that  this  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  should  yield  so  abundant 
a  find  of  archaic  Greek  pottery. 


Fig. 


acwi  two  past  wimci a  *!«<.>  v  ----  ------ 

m  by  English  effort  in  the  Delta.  I  irst-£ruits, 
ve  ought  to  say,  of  the  Greek  harvest  ;  for  the 
.bundlnt  yield  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and 
he  new  light  afforded  by  them  on  questions 
>f  Egyptology,  is  now  known  through  tne 
ength  and  breadth  of  Europe.  It  is  the  work 
lone  by  the  society  for  Greek  archaeology  that 
ve  desire  to  emphasise  to-day.  The  Hellenic 
Society  subsidised  the  excavations  by  a  grant 
of  50 L  and  we  think  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  has  amply  repaid  these  modest  epurrnpia. 
rhe  interest  of  Greek  scholars  and  archaeologists 
in  an  exploration  in  the  Delta  hinges,  of  course, 
on  the  Greek  colony  of  Naukratis, -Naukmtis 
that  had  its  street  of  potters,  Naukratis  w  hich 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  rightly  believes  he  has  re¬ 
stored  to  us  from  the  dead.  Our  pottery  comes  to 
us  from  Nebeirah,— a  name  unknown  to  guide¬ 
books  and  official  registers.  Nebeirah  is  within 
a  day’s  walk  of  the  ancient  Sais.  In  a  larm- 


earlier  style,  and  it  gains  an  added  value 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  a 
fragment  of  a  figure  iu  close  Doric  “chiton,” 
the  folds  of  which  are  indicated  by  waved  lrnes, 
while  the  upper  diploidion  (we  adhere  to  the  old 
nomenclature)  is  of  thick  material,  showing  no 
folds.  The  letters,— to  the  left,  AS,  to^the 
right,  ANOS,— written  pillar  fashion  («om|Jov)» 
are  clearly  seen.  They  represent,  no  doubt, 
the  name  of  the  figure,  and  the  one  following. 
The  drawing  belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
ficr.  3  wo  have  a  bit  of  striking  realism,— the 


TALL  CHIMNEY-SHAFTS. 
ilHE  book  brought  out  on  this  subject  ! 
by  Messrs.  R.  M.  &  F.  J.  Bancro'j 
is  a  disappointing  one.  It  professet 
to  he  a  practical  treatise  on  tl  y 
r _ irnotc  Vint,  it,  is  mere  I 


day  s  waiK  oi  me  “uucuu 
,ouse  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  mound- 
vhere  Mr.  Petrie  found  the  pottery,  it  will  be 
emembered,  that  he  discovered  a  stone  bearing 
,  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  honour  oi 
‘  the  city  of  Naukratis.”  The  presumption  is 
,ow  a  certainty  that  he  has  really  given 
jack  to  us  all  that  remains  of  the  great  trading 
:ity  of  Milesian  colonists  ;  the  city  which  held 
he  monopoly  of  foreign  trade ;  the  city  ol 
rases  and  flower  -  wreaths,  twined  about,  as 
kthemeus  has  told  us,  with  “  threads  of  papyrus 

3  In  the  right-hand  wall-case  of  the  fourth 
rase-room  of  the  British  Museum  are  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  sample  case  of  fragments  of  pottery 
which  arrived  some  little  time  since  as  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  treasure  to  come.  From  these  frag¬ 
ments  we  have  selected  four  of  especial  interest. 
We  see  at  a  glance  that  the  bulk  ofthese 
fragments  belong  to  the  archaic  and  black- 
figured  period.  Fig.  1  is  a  familiar  figure, 


Fig.  3. 

head  of  a  negro,  in  all  his  native  characteristic 
ugliness  :  thick  lips,  protruding  jaw,  pointed 
skull,  receding  brow.  Just  such  a  type  appears 
on  the  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  represent¬ 
ing  Memnon  standing  between  two  Ethiopians. 
Greek  vase-painters,  as  was  natural,  seem  to 
have  much  rather  indulged  in  realistic  por¬ 
traiture  of  national  types  than  Greek  sculptors. 
No  doubt  the  potter  at  Naukratis  drew  from 
the  fife.  Our  last  specimen  (fig.  4)  is  the  most 


Fig. 


Odysseus  beneath  the  ram  escaping  from  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus.  This  design  decorates 
the  exterior  of  a  cylix  of  the  early  shape. 
Just  such  a  cylix  may  be  seen  in  the  hitz- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge,  with  the  design 
of  Odysseus  and  the  ram  imprinted  on  each  side. 
The  designer  of  the  Cambridge  vase  has,  how¬ 
ever  added  somewhat  of  scenic  effect  by  placing 
a  spectator  on  each  side  of  the  escaping  hero. 
The  scene  of  the  escape  of  Odysseus  is  repre¬ 
sented,  as  is  well  known,  in  three  typical  ways. 
First  the  whole  scene  complete,  cave  and 
recumbent  giant,  with  Odysseus  and  his  com¬ 
panions  escaping  beneath  their  several  rams 
Second,  the  scene  abridged  to  suit  a  limited 
space  •  cave  and  giant  remain,  but  the  lore-part 
of  one  ram  only  with  Odysseus  beneath  it 
appears.  Last  and  most  mechanical,  the  type 


Fig.  4. 

notable  of  all:  the  motive  is  obvious  ;  we 
have  the  fragment  of  a  x°P°c>  maidens  linked 
hand  in  hand  in  the  dance.  It  may  be  at 
vintage  time,  a  dance  such  as  Hephiestos 
engraved  on  the  shield  of  Achilles ;  or  it  may  be 
in  the  dancing-place  of  the  city,  such  a  dancing- 
place  as  Daedalus  wrought  for  Ariadne  in  Crete, 
a  “dancing-place  for  youths  and  maidens. 


subjects  of  which  it  treats,  hut  it  is  mere  I 
an  expansion  of  two  papers  read  m .18/3  ai 
1883,  at  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer 
Society,  with  illustrations  of  twenty* t 
examples  of  chimney  construction  a  hi 
general  remarks,  twenty  pages  of  tables  * 
tests  of  building  materials,  from  various  texi 
books,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  abolt 
eighty  shafts  erected  in  this  country,  Ament* 
and  Germany.  The  authors  have  been  at  t 
pains  to  put  together  a  mass  of  mformati 
upon  various  points,  hut  it  is  not  proper 
tabulated  or  digested,  and  they  do  not  appu 
to  have  any  notion  of  applying  the  form*] 
for  determining  the  size  and  strength  of  shaf 
they  have  collected  from  various  authorities- 
The  illustrations  are  not  well  selected,  a  i 
in  some  cases  only  show  a  portion  of  the  shat 
The  basement  only,  and  a  portion  ol 
capping  of  the  St.  Rollox  chimney  at  Glasgg 
is  given  on  plate  i,  and  the  fine  chimney’ 
Broad-street  Station  of  the  Nortli-Mesh 
Railway,  and  Mr.  Currey’s  chimney  at  .t 
Eastbourne  Water  Works,  are  represented Ml 
by  the  caps.  Descriptions  are  given  of  ft 
lofty  chimneys  at  Crossness  and  Abbey  Mi 
belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woi 
but  these  are  not  illustrated,  and  several  note] 
chimneys  within  the  metropolitan  area,  such 
Messrs.  Doulton’s  on  the  Albert  Embanknu 
which  is  200  ft.  high;  Messrs.  Pontifex 
Wood’s  shaft,  Isle  of  Dogs  180  ft.  hid 
Messrs.  Nobles  &  Hoare’s  shaft,  Lambd 
150  ft.  high,  are  unrepresented,  drawings 
which  might  have  been  readily  obtained.  J 
The  recommendation  that  the  brickwork* 
chimneys  should  be  laid  in  mortar  for  > 
most  part  because  cement  is  destroyed  - 
strong  heat  (p.  H)  is  erroneous,  it  be- 
universally  acknowledged  by  engineers  tj 
Portland  cement  is  the  best  material  tor 
purpose.  The  proviso  that  4^-in.  work  K 
be  constructed  in  cement  is  misleading; 
portion  of  the  enclosure  of  a  furnace  chum 
shaft  should  be  less  than  9  in.  thick,  and  il 
less  thickness  is  not  permitted  within  il 
metropolitan  area.  .  J 

The  rule  given  by  Hurst  to  find  the  siz 
a  furnace-flue  at  the  top  is  as  follows 
Let  A  represent  the  area  of  flue  at  top  in  sq 
feet ; 

F  Fuel  in  lb.  consumed  per  hour  ;  I 

H  Height  of  shaft  above  furnace-bars  in .  i 
Then 

F 

A='10^T 

The  size  of  the  flue  at  the  top  being  di 
mined,  if  the  shaft  he  given  a  hatter  ot  . 
48,  it  will  ensure  the  requisite  stability. 

As  regards  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  w, 
forms  an  important  element  in  calcula 
the  strength  of  chimney-shafts,  veryj 


Oxford  Mansions,  each  Tuesday,  Thursday , 

on  the  Conkru.  .ion  ot 

Chimney-shafts.  By  Robert  M.  Bancroft  and  r 
Bancroft.  Manchester :  John  Calvert,  las  • 
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able  information  is  given.  It  appears  that 
j  highest  pressure  registered  in  this  country 
,|55  lb.  to  the  square  foot.  This  was  on  the 
ge  pressure-board  at  the  Forth,  by  Mr.  B. 
*ker.  This  board  is  placed  at  a  height  of 
ait  100  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  on  an  island 
;he  middle  of  the  Forth,  and  is  subject  to 
r,3ts  which  it  is  probable  would  not  occur 

Iiwhere  in  the  British  Islands.  It  is  stated 
t  in  1863  a  pressure  of  43  lb.  to  the  square 
;  was  registered  at  Liverpool,  which  would 
resent  a  velocity  of  about  90  miles  ;  but 
records  of  anemometers  are  utterly  value- 
1  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  it  may  be 
Jy  assumed  that  the  wind  pressure  in 
*don  will  not  exceed  a  force  of  30  lb.  to  the 
mre  foot.  Professor  Rankine  calculated 
rf:  the  St.  Rollox  chimney  would  resist  a 
insure  of  90  lb.  to  the  foot  at  a  height  of 
,  ft.  above  the  ground, 
ir.n  unusual  type  of  shaft  is  that  built  in 
fl2,  at  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  works, 

)  i  Kent-road,  Mr.  G.  Livesey,  engineer  (figs. 
|>8,  plate  8).  This  shaft  is  108  ft,  high  from 
Kground  to  the  top  of  the  cap.  The  flue  is 
ij  square  and  is  enclosed  throughout  with 
okwork  14  in.  thick,  the  shaft  being  stif- 
*d  at  the  angles  by  buttresses  1  ft.  10£  in. 
p  on  the  face  and  projecting  2  ft.  4  in.  at 
•base  and  running  off  to  nothing  at  the  top. 
shaft  is  12  ft.  square,  measured  over  the 
resses  at  the  base ;  it  diminishes  to  7  ft.  2  in. 
ie  top.  The  cap  is  of  cast-iron  and  weighs 
i tons.  It  is  claimed  for  this  system  of  con¬ 
ation  that  the  buttressed  section  is  stronger 
a  plain  square  with  an  increasing  thick- 
towards  the  base.  A  similar  section  was 
•ted  for  one  of  the  loftiest  viaducts  in  this 
try,  the  Hownes  Gill  viaduct,  on  the 
(kton  and  Darlington  Railway.  This 
Wet  is  165  ft.  high,  and  is  constructed  of 
only  2  ft.  thick,  strengthened  by  buttresses 
ie  angles.  The  cost  of  this  chimney  is 
i  as  having  been  530?.  complete.  A  shaft 
lery  nearly  similar  size  at  the  Saracen 
Jidry,  Glasgow  (Mr.  Boucher,  engineer), 
in  the  ordinary  manner  in  1862,  cost  only 
(p.  99).  J 

a  chimney  of  a  similar  character  built  in 
,  the  engineer  to  the  Gas  Company  carried 
ie  14-inch  work  to  a  height  of  50  ft.,  he 
reduced  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  to 
making  the  flue  of  larger  dimensions  at 
op  than  at  the  base. 

e  story  of  the  Newlands  Mill  Chimney  at 
ford,  as  given  by  our  authors,  is  instruc- 
and  shows  how  a  chimney  should  not  be 
The  chimney  was  an  octagonal  stone 
,  240  ft.  high,  and  24  ft.  wide  at  the  base, 
is  built  for  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ripley  in 
-3,  by  Messrs.  Moulson  &  Sons.  There 
no  drawings  or  specifications  prepared  ; 
the  following  formed  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
The  chimney  was  to  be  80  yards  high, 
ue  9  ft.  diameter,  base  24  ft.  square,  and 
ve  two  courses  of  footings,  each  12  in. 

,  the  first  course  28  ft.  square,  the  second 
e  24  ft,  square,  on  a  good  bed  of  concrete. 
:ontractors  undertook  to  execute  the  work 
|ie  sum  of  942 ?.  5s.  10d.,  the  foundation 
gapping  to  be  extras.  The  site  was  an 
lloal-shaft,  which  was  filled  up  with  con- 
k  forming  a  central  pillar  8  ft.  6  in. 
Ipter  ;  round  this  central  pillar  were  con- 
Ued  four  other  shafts,  also  of  concrete,  and 
juiameter.  Upon  the  top  of  these  shafts 
pd  a  layer  of  concrete,  32  ft.  6  in.  square, 

|  ft.  6  in.  thick,  upon  which  the  chimney  was 
9  When  the  shaft  had  been  carried  to  a 
5t  of  210  ft.,  it  was  found  to  have  bulged 
lie  side,  and  a  course  of  stone  7  in.  thick 
jut  out,  and  the  space  filled  in  with  stone 
J.ly  less  in  thickness.  This  was  continued 
!|r  half-way  round,  with  the  exception  of 
ogles.  The  first  cut  did  not  have  the 
[lid  effect,  and  a  second  cut  was  made  about 
'above  the  first,  and  the  chimney  was  then 
•"ed  to  be  perpendicular.  About  three 
rafter  the  chimney  was  completed,  it  was 
Uo  be  cracked  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
1  ind  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  about  100?. 
•tober,  1882,  further  cracks  occurred,  and 


NOTES. 

HE  correspondence  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  few  days  in 
the  Times,  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  river  Lea,  is  somewhat 
painful  reading  :  a  series  mostly  of  recrimi¬ 
nations,  in  which  each  disputant  throws  the 
blame  on  the  other.  Mr.  Corbie,  the  clerk 
of  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board,  does  seem  to 
make  out  a  case  for  his  Board,  in  that  they  are 
hampered  by  legal  formula,  by  which  their 
supposed  power  over  local  authorities  pol¬ 
luting  the  river  with  sewage  is  reduced  to  a 
nominal  form,  by  the  existence  of  special 
“  saving  clauses  ”  (“  ruination  clauses  ”  they 
should  be  called),  which  empower  certain  towns 
to  turn  their  sewage  into  the  Lea  after  treating 
it  “  by  the  best  known  chemical  process.”  The 
clerk  to  the  TottenhamJBoard  writes  a  long 
letter  to  show  that  his  Board  have  been  very 
active  in  suggesting  schemes,  none  of  which 
they  have  had  energy  enough  to  carry  out. 
Of  their  real  amount  of  energy,  and  the 
direction  which  it  takes,  we  may  judge 
by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Corbie,  that 
after  the  year’s  notice  required  had  been 
served  against  them  for  polluting  the  river, 
which  expired  in  July  last,  they  had  done 
nothing,  and  on  the  Conservancy  Board  taking 
steps  to  enforce  the  penalty,  the  Tottenham 
Board  availed  themselves  of  a  clause  in  the 
Act  to  remove  the  case  into  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  where  nothing  can  be  done  till 
alter  vacation, — a  bit  of  tactics  which  had  no 
doubt  been  kept  in  readiness  for  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  East  London  Water  Company,  it 
appears,  expended  some  of  their  water  in 
flushing  the  river  last  Sunday,— a  partial 
amelioration  which  has  involved  the  cutting 
short  of  the  water  supply  in  the  district, 
some  residents  having  been  absolutely  without 
water  for  half  a  day.  Between  that  and  the 
pollution  of  the  stream,  a  more  hospitable 
invitation  to  cholera  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  states  that  a  plan  for  Inter¬ 
cepting  the  whole  sewage  of  the  Lea  valley, 
and  the  proper  purification  of  the  sewage, 
has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Law  °& 
Ohatterton  and  himself,  which  could  be 
carried  out  at  a  moderate  cost,  if  the 
towns  draining  into  the  Lea  would 

combine.  This  appears  to  be  just  what  they 
will  not  do.  It  is  every  one  for  himself,  and 
iu  any  case  the  scheme  would  take  years  to 
carry  out.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  Lea  sewage  might  be  connected  to  the 
Metropolitan  drainage  system  in  a  brief  space 
and  at  moderate  outlay,  but  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
says  they  can  accommodate  no  more  sewage  at 
Barking :  sat  jnata  liberunt.  The  only  tolerably 
immediate  means  of  amelioration  seems  to  lie 
in  compelling  the  Tottenham  Board  to  adopt 
more  extensive  and  efficient  processes  of  puri- 
fication.  The  combined  intercepting  scheme 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  long  run,  and 
forced,  if  necessary,  on  the  unwilling  town¬ 
ships,  who  cannot  agree  for  their  own  good. 
But  it  would  be  as  well  to  know  exactly  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  sewage  in  its  ultimate 
destination  before  taking  it  there.  We  do  not 
want  another  Barking  in  miniature. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  urge  a  fusion  with  the 
Metropolitan  line  as  a  remedy.  The  present, 
however,  would  be  a  bad  time  for  attempting 
to  open  such  a  negotiation,  and  although  cost 
might,  to  some  extent,  be  diminished,  and 
unity  of  action  might  be  attained  by  such  a 
measure,  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  value 
of  the  property  lies  deeper,  and  has  to  be 
looked  in  the  lace.  This  is  the  competition 
of  the  omnibus  traffic.  Passengers  are  taken 
by  omnibus  from  Liverpool-street  to  Charing 
Cross  for  Id.,  and  to  Kensington  or  to  Ham¬ 
mersmith  for  6d.  For  such  charges  they  can 
not,  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Company 
says,  be  carried  by  rail.  It  is  but  too  probable 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  actual  cost  of  trans¬ 
port  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  including 
maintenance  of  way  and  all  the  charges,  is 
only  one-third  of  that  by  omnibus.  But  while 
a  profit  of  one-seventh  of  a  penny  per  pas¬ 
senger  is  enough  to  give  a  10  p>r  cent,  dividend 
on  the  small  capital  of  the  Omnibus  Company, 
ten  times  that  amount  is  required  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  on  the  large  capital  of  the  Railway. 
This  is  an  acute  form  of  the  danger  which  the 
Belgian  economist,  M.  Le  Hardy  de  Beaulieu, 
has  pointed  out  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  growth  of  railway  capital.  The  cost  of 
680,700?.  per  mile,  at  which  the  District  Line 
stood  in  the  last  number  of  the  “  Index  to  our 
Railway  System,”  is  a  terrible  item  to  look  in 
the  face.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  going 
on  over  nearly  all  our  railways  ;  but  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Railway,  as  substantially  a  one-speeded 
line,  avoids  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unprofit¬ 
able  working.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent 
stoppages  are  very  costly.  If  alternate  trains 
stopped  only  at  alternate  stations  the  expense? 
might  be  sensibly  reduced,  but  any  such 
expedients  would  interfere  with  the  convenience 
of  the  travelling  public. 

^HE  referred  the  other  day  to  the  spirited 


THE  melancholy  occurrence  at  Dawlish  this 
-L  week  is  one  of  those  events  which  the 
average  British  juryman  likes  to  return  as 
accidental  death,”  but  which  has  no  rierht  to 
be  included  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  at  all 
There  may  be  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
responsibility  home  legally  to  any  one,  but 
morally  the  local  authorities,  who  neglected 
urgent  warnings  and  allowed  unsuspecting 
visitors  to  stroll  under  cliffs  in  a  dangerous 
state,  without  any  warning  or  notice  of  their 
danger,  are  under  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  life  in  so  painful  a  manner  this 
week. 


T™  5eP°r^  of  Metropolitan  District 
-1-  Railway  is  the  most  gloomy  of  the  railway 
revelations  of  the  half-year.  An  increase  of 
D  orVl  auu  11,800?.  in  working  expenses,  and  of  12  703? 

timnev  fti?SleflftvefU1>Per  P°rtl°n  °i  I  m  mterest  and  rentals’ 00mes  uPon  a  diminished 
mney  tell  killing  fifty-four  persons,  and  revenue  ;  and  the  divisible  balance  for  the 

5  g  property  to  the  extent  of  20,000?.  |  half-year  is  reduced  from  39,800?.  to  15,000?. 


•  •  suggestion  of  two  engineers  to  take 
Canvey  Island  in  hand  as  a  depot  for  the 
London  sewage,  but  among  the  “  summary  of 
reasons  ”  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  just  pub¬ 
lished,  some  question  must  be  made  about 
Nos.  13  and  14,  at  all  events.  The  island,  we 
are  told,  while  retaining  the  solid  portion  of 
the  sewage  in  earthen  basins,  will  afford  an 
opportunity  of  its  conversion  into  a  saleable 
manure  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
metropolis,  whenever  advancing  science  shall 
develope  the  means  of  doing  so  with  profit.” 
That  we  should  be  asked  to  go  on  building  up 
an  immense  dung-hill  until  some  brilliant  dis¬ 
covery  shall  enable  us  to  utilise  it,  would  be 
more  comfortable  advice  if  science  were  not 
obstinately  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Dr.  Yoelcker,  whose  authority  on  the  subject 
is  classical,  reported  on  the  experience  of 
Bolton,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Coventry,  Rochdale, 
and  Halifax,  that  “  the  production  of  one  ton  of 
dried  sewage  deposits,  apart  from  the  costs  of 
the  precipitation  agents  which  are  used,  entails 
an  expense  of  about  30s.  for  each  ton  of  por¬ 
table  dried  sewage  manure.”  “  The  market 
value  of  one  ton  of  the  treated  sludge,”  the 
same  writer  estimates  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. ; 
and,  in  1873,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  reported 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  the 
result  of  experiment  on  11,672,737  gallons  of 
sewage  at  Crossness,  that  “  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  taking  the  dried  and  wet  residues  as 
perfect  ‘  guano,’  was  6?.  16s.  6d.  per  ton,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  rent,  interest  on  capital,  depreciation 
of  plant,  and  other  items  ”  ;  and  that  “  the 
value  of  the  manure,  as  judged  of  by  its 
chemical  composition,  does  not  exceed  20s. 
per  ton.” 

THE  Railway  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  1884,  just  issued,  loses  most  of  the 
practical  value  that  it  might  otherwise  have 
from  the  unaccountable  delay  attending  its 
preparation.  Not  only  has  all  the  information 
that  it  contains  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
in  the  form  of  the  January  reports  of  the 
various  companies,  for  some  months,  but  the 
like  information  as  to  tha  results  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  half  of  the  present  year  has  also  been 
communicated,  in  detail,  to  the  shareholders. 
Thus,  when  Messrs.  Calcraft  and  Giffen  speak 
of  the  results  of  1884  as  being  “less  satis- 
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factor?  than  for  the  last  tiro  or  three  previous  down  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan  reoom- 

. .  .  .  .  -i  •  .  Jd  I  «■» .... .I  +Vi/a  nnmmiQCinnPTd  nnfl  thill 


years,”  their  readers  are  in  a  position  to  add 
that  the  results  of  1885  are  less  satisfactory 
than  those  of  1884.  The  main  items  of  the 
report  are  hut  too  familiar.  Increase  in  cost 
per  mile  adds  2  per  cent,  to  the  capital, 
while  only  1  per  cent,  has  been  added  to 
the  mileage.  A  decline  in  bulk  of  mer¬ 
chandise  transported  of  lj-  per  cent,  con¬ 
trasts  with  an  annual  increase  of  2f  per 
cent,  from  1873  to  1883.  More  passenger- 
traffic  has  been  conducted  for  less  income.  A 
falling  off  of  509,000 1.  in  receipts  has  only 
been  lightened  to  the  extent  of  132,000i.,  by 
economy  in  working  expenses  ;  the  loss  of 
377,000Z.  thus  indicated,  together  with  the 
fresh  charges  on  16,543,000^.  more  capital, 
falling  on  the  holders  of  the  299,000,000 1.  of 
ordinary  stock.  In  face  of  all  this  proof  both 
of  decline  of  business  and  of  decline  of  price, 
it  is  small  comfort  to  be  told  that  “  real  business 
has  not  decreased  so  much  as  the  figures  of  the 
nominal  business  expressed  by  money  values 
have  decreased.” 


JJOWEVER  conflicting  may  be  the  various 


mended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  that 
the  water,  as  evidenced  by  many  samples,  was 
fairly  pure  and  harmless.  In  addition  to  the 
action  for  damages,  the  plaintiff  applied  for 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  Redditch  sewage 
being  allowed  to  flow  into  the  Arrow.  Practi¬ 
cally  both  cases  were  given  in  his  favour, 
although,  fortunately  for  the  Board,  he  was 
debarred  obtaining  the  72i.  in  consequence  of 
his  having  failed  to  bring  his  action  within  the 
specified  six  months  after  the  damage  was 
committed.  He  was,  however,  successful,  as 
a  riparian  owner,  in  his  application  for  an  in¬ 
junction,  and  he  was  also  allowed  the  costs  of  the 
action.  It  certainly  seems  hard  that  a  sewage 
farm,  confessedly  dealing  with  a  great  public 
evil,  and  not  established  for  a  profit,  should  be 
punished,  while  other  manufacturing  pollutions, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  far  more 
injurious,  are  permitted  to  go  unchecked. 
When  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  sewage 
disposal  of  a  population  under  10,000  are  so 
great,  how  infinitely  more  perplexing  must 
they  be  when  the  population  is  counted  by 
millions. 


and  description  of  the  work  is  in  course,  o 
preparation  for  the  Institution  of  Civii 
Engineers,  and  that  the  desire  not  to  anticipate: 
this  paper  has  led  to  a  reticence  which  i: 
unusual  as  to  works  of  so  much  magnitude! 
Although  every  half-year  that  passes  add;! 
fresh  proof  that  the  shareholder  too  ofteitj 
suffers  when  the  engineer  is  glorified,  we  can; 
not  withold  the  admiration  due  to  the  acconDj 
plishment  of  a  bold  and  dangerous  work,  re 
garded  as  a  piece  of  engineering,  whatever  be  it  i 
financial  wisdom.  In  fact,  in  a  case  of  thi 
kind  a  company  may  be  said  to  be  serving  thtj 
public  at  their  own  cost.  Where,  as  in  thl: 
case  of  the  South  Wales  traffic,  there  is  littlt 
or  no  railway  competition,  it  would  seem  but.' 
shortsighted  policy  for  a  company  to  diminisij 
their  income,  and  increase  their  capital,  b 
cutting  off  a  loop  or  working  line.  That  tin 
extra  trade  to  be  brought  on  the  line  by  sue; 
increase  of  facility  will  pay  for  the  increase  «| 
capital,  is,  we  think,  more  than  doubtful.  Bi! 
that  for  the  military  defence,  and  probably  fd 
the.  commercial  convenience,  of  the  West  tj 


opinions  as  to  the  architectural  features  of 
those  portions  of  London  now  undergoing  re¬ 
construction,  there  can  be  no  room  for  diver¬ 
gence  as  to  the  vast  improvement  from  a  social 
and  sanitary  point  of  view.  Londoners  of  even 
very  few  years’  standing  may  well  be  surprised 
at  the  wholesale  demolition  of  certain  popu¬ 
lous  districts,  like  Soho  and  St.  Giles,  while 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  for  a  decade  or 
so,  would  be  aghast  at  the  transmogrification 
going  on  all  round,  and  the  disappearance  of 
so  many  old,  if  somewhat  shabby,  landmarks. 
The  steeple  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  at  present 
overlooks  a  desert  of  empty  building  ground 
between  Leicester-square  and  Holborn,  so 
bewildering  in  its  monotony  that  even  resi¬ 
dents  may  be  pardoned  for  losing  their  way. 
Newport  Market,  one  of  the  dirtiest  and 
most  disreputable  neighbourhoods,  has  almost 
vanished,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  respectable, 
if  not  very  ornamental,  blocks  of  model  dwel¬ 
lings,  while  similar  changes  are  going  on  in 
Whitechapel,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  Drury-lane,  and 
several  other  quarters.  Slums,  of  course,  are 
still  existing,  and  will  always  exist  in  every 
large  city  ;  but  they  are  now  rendered  more 
manageable  and  less  active  for  harm  than  they 
were  before,  their  continuity,  so  to  speak,  being 
broken,  and  supervision  rendered  much  more 
easy.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  that  the  mere 
contiguity  of  clean  and  decent  houses,  such  as 
the  industrial  dwellings  in  Great  and  Little 
Wild  streets,  should  not  exercise  a  wholesome 
influence  on  their  neighbours,  both  morally  and 
physically ;  and  in  this  respect  the  embel¬ 
lished  churchyards  and  open  spaces  are  all 
assisting  in  a  very  desirable  object.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  any  real  or  sentimental  injustice  is 
perpetuated  by  the  driving  away  of  the  rookery 
inhabitants,  who  are  seldom  bona- fide  work¬ 
people.  They  will  naturally  migrate  to  other 
sympathetic  spots,  but,  perhaps,  in  course  of 
time,  the  Ethiopian  may  change  his  skin,  and 
the  slum-dwellers  become  comparatively  re¬ 
spectable  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  house- 
room  suitable  to  their  old  condition. 


WE  have  had  occasion  before  ( Builder , 
April  13,  “Smaller  Classical  Museums 


the  commercial  convenience,  of  the 
England  and  of  Wales,  the  under-bridging  d 
the  Severn  is  an  important  step,  is  ver 
manifest. 


of  Central  Italy”)  to  call  attention  to  the 
valuable  and  but  too  little-known  collection  of 
ancient  pottery  in  the  possession  of  Count 
Faina  at  Orvieto.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  one 
of  the  most  curious  bits  of  work  in  his  possession 
is  now  made  public  property  by  its  publication 
in  the  Annali  (Tav.  d’agg,  C)  of  the  German 
Archreologieal  Institute  at  Rome.  The  interest 
of  this  specimen  is  that  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
meeting-point  between  the  rudest  possible 
hand-turned  Italic  pottery  and  the  system  of 
decorative  motives  we  are  accustomed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  Etruscan.  The  centre  design  of 
the  vase  (a  rough  amphora)  consists  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  winged  female  figures  stamped  on 
the  pottery.  A  glance  shows  that  this  female 
winged  figure  is  own  cousin  to  the  Asiatic 
winged  Artemis.  Below  a  frieze  of  animals  is 
stamped,  but,  so  awkward  was  the  workman, 
that  he  has  stamped  them  upside  down.  With 
this  vase  is  published  a  similar  specimen,  but 
of  more  advanced  workmanship  from  Chiusi. 
We  all  go  to  Orvieto  to  study  Luca  Signorelli ; 
if  we  are  wise  we  shall  cross  the  cathedral 
court  and  visit  the  Faina  collection,  and  that 
soon,  for  with  a  private  collection  it  is  often 
now  or  never. 


THE  Museo  Greco-Etrusco  in  the  Via  Colonna 
at  Florence  holds  a  high  place  among  the 


THE  difficulties  of  that  section  of  sanitarians 
who  believe  in  sewage  farms  as  the  best 
way  of  solving  the  ever-present  drainage 
questions,  will  not  be  lessened  by  a  decision 
given  the  other  day  at  Birmingham  Assizes. 
A  farmer  occupying  some  fields  at  Ipsley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arrow,  sued  the  Redditch 
Local  Board  for  72 1.  damages  for  the  loss  of  a 
colt  alleged  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  pol¬ 
luted  effluent  water  from  the  Board’s  sewage 
farm.  The  charge  against  the  farm  was,  that 
it  was  too  small  for  practical  purposes,  being 
only  four  acres  for  a  population  of  8,000,  and 
that  it  was  badly  managed,  the  crude  sewage 
running  away  unfiltered.  The  defendants,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended  that,  if  the  colt 
really  died  from  drinking  bad  water,  it  was 
due  to  a  mess  of  “  pottage  ”  or  refuse  from  the 
needle  and  paper  works  that  are  so  numerous 
in  that  neighbourhood  ;  that  the  farm  was  laid 


Museums  of  Europe,  not  only  for  the  great 
riches  of  its  contents,  but  also  more  especially 
for  the  perfection  of  its  scientific  arrangement. 
To  label  a  monument  Etruscan  has  been  too 
often  considered  as  sufficient  attempt  at  classi¬ 
fication.  Professor  Luigi  Milani,  the  director 
of  this  museum,  thinks  otherwise.  He  is  at 
work  on  the  chronology  of  the  quaint  black 
ware,  “  bucchero  nero,”  which  fills  three  large 
rooms  of  the  museum,  and  he  has  just  pub¬ 
lished,  in  the  “  Museo- Italiano  di  Antichita 
Classica,”  i.  3a,  1885,  under  the  title  of 
“  Monumenti  Etruschi  Iconici,”  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  monograph,  which  can  be  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  students  of  ancient  portrait  art. 
In  Etruria  as  in  Egypt,  sepulchral  monuments 
were  largely  prompted  by  the  desire  to  produce 
a  vivid  likeness  of  the  dead.  In  Etruria,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  tendency  to  realism  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  people,  and  fostered  by 
religious  conviction,  for  ever  stifled  any 
promptings  to  idealism.  The  subject  has  been, 
as  regards  Egypt,  almost  written  to  death  of 
late,  but  the  classification  of  Etruscan  portraits 
is  virgin  soil.  The  monograph  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  thirteen  phototype  plates,  and  is 
clearly  the  forerunner  of  a  larger  work. 


THREE  very  useful  processes  have  been  s : 

forth  in  La  Nature ,  one  of  which,  ll 
M.  Prischer,  of  Nuremberg,  is  for  applying-; 
black  coating  to  iron  resembling  enamel,  b  < 
more  adhesive  and  elastic.  Powdered  coalif 
put  into  a  box,  sufficient  to  cover  the  botto- 
to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  ovd 
this  is  a  grating  for  the  reception  of  thearticli 
to  be  coated.  The  box  is  then  hermetical 
fastened  and  placed  over  a  fire,  when  jj1 
moisture  in  the  coal  evaporates,  giving  off  thi1 
bituminous  vapours.  After  keeping  the  box ' 
a  dull  red  heat,  it  is  opened,  when  the  coal 
found  converted  into  coke,  and  the  iron  artic. 
coated  with  great  regularity.  They  have  t 
advantage  of  being  able  to  be  bent  or  expos 
to  great  variations  of  temperature  without  t 
coating  being  in  any  way  affected.  The  secot 
process  is  for  ebonising  wood  by  immersing; 
for  a  certain  time  in  a  solution  of  '  permangand 
of  p*tash.  When  dried,  a  beautiful  tint  is  le 
which  becomes  quite  brilliant  after  a  litL 
friction,  while  a  weak  solution  gives  a  vio- 
colour.  A  cheap  artificial  ivory  is  n 
obtainable  by  a  method  which  should  sup: 
sede  the  old  system  of  injecting  white  wo: 
with  chloride  of  lime  under  strong  pressu; 
Under  the  present  plan,  bones  and  waste  pie«i 
of  deer  and  kid  skins  are  macerated  and  tt 
bleached  for  a  fortnight  in  chloride  of  fill 
After  this,  they  are  heated  by  steam,  so  as;; 
form  a  fluid  mass,  to  which  is  added  a  certij 
proportion  of  alum.  The  mass  is  then  filters 
dried  in  the  air,  and  hardened  in  an  alumbal 
the  result  being  white,  tough  plates,  extreme 
workable,  and  economical  to  produce. 


SINCE  the  irruption  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1883,  of  the  water  into  the  Severn  Tunnel, 
the  works  have  been  conducted  in  so  silent  and 
undemonstrative  a  manner  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  of  this  great  work  for 
traffic  will  come  upon  most  readers  as  a  very 
pleasant  surprise.  We  conclude  that  a  history 


SOME  time  since  we  commented  on  a  toll 
circular,  which  was  sent  us  almost  simi; 
taneously  by  several  architects,  from  a  firm  w 
offered  commissions  for  placing  work  in  th 
hands.  An  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Am 
tects  has  just  sent  us  another  document  of- 
same  kind,  headed  “  The  Lancashire  Tellu! 
Cement  Co.,’:  and  containing  the  sentence,  h. 
you  can  influence  business  among  your  clien 
or  specify  for  its  use  in  ytiur  specifications,  i 
shall  be  pleased  to  allow  commission.”  ( 
correspondent,  who  encloses  this  obliging  or 
observes  “It  is  intolerable  that  the  profess; 
should  be  insulted  in  this  way.”  _  It  is  intol 
able  ;  and  if  architects  who  receive  these  on 
of  bribes  for  the  use  of  special  materials  v 
forward  them  to  us,  we  will  make  public  i 
names  of  those  who  attempt  to  bribe,  and  t: 
will  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  " 
position  of  an  architect,  we  may  explain  to  1 
“  Co.”  in  question,  is  that  of  an  in  depend 
adviser  in  the  interests  of  his  client,  and  ; 
that  of  a  tradesman  ;  and  he  has  no  right 
have  any  interest  in  view  except  that  of 
client.  To  send  round  a  circular  of  the  k; 
alluded  to  is  simply  to  invite  professional  a 
to  do  a  dishonourable  thing ;  and  if  i 
tradesmen  who  make  such  oflers  do  not  kr 
that,  the  sooner  they  learn  it  the  better. 


Sept.  5,  1885.1 


THE  BUILDER. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 


Since  our  last  letter,  the  Government  has 
officially  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  monument 
destined  to  replace  the  ancient  Sorbonne.  This 
ceremony  afforded  the  opportunity  to  confer  a 
decoration  on  M.  Nenot,  and  every  one  has 
applauded  this  honour  to  a  man  of  talent  still 
foung,  and  whose  ability  has  been  already, 
both  at  Rome  and  ac  Paris,  so  completely  esta¬ 
blished  The  immense  constructions  which  the 
state,  sharing  the  cost  with  the  town,  is  raisin" 
fliere,  will  completely  modify  this  corner  of  old 
-aris;  and  if  the  archaeologists  regret  this 
mange  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  “  rive 
gauche,  the  professors  and  students,  on  the 
lather  hand,  see  with  satisfaction  the  carrying 
•ut  ol  a  metamorphosis  long  denied,  and  which 
71JI  give  to  the  University  of  France  a  home 
mrthy  of  it. 

Paris  is,  besides,  on  the  eve  of  witnessing 
ther  important  improvements.  Without  men- 
lonmg  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  realisa- 
[on  of  which  is  too  long  delayed,  the  Municipal 
ouncil  has  at  last  perceived  that  the  only  way 
i  put  an  end  to  the  labour  crisis  which  presses 
b  heavily  on  Pans  is  to  take  in  hand  large 
orks,  and  itself  to  give  the  necessary  impulse  * 
lereto.  Accordingly,  before  separating  for 
le  annual  vacation,  it  has  voted  extra  supplies 
hich  will  permit  both  the  completion  of  the 
'stem  of  sewers  and  the  improvement  of 
ladways,  the  creation  of  new  scholastic  esta- 
ishments  (lyaSes  and  dcoles),  the  completion 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Ecole  de  Medecine, 
id  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  reconstruction  of 
ie  Mairies  of  the  8th,  10th,  17th,  and  18th 
rondissements  (which  have  become  noto- 
msly  inadequate),  the  rebuilding  of  the 
orgue,  with  freezing  apparatus  for  the  pre- 
rvation  of  the  bodies  ;  aud  lastly,  the  settin" 
art,  for  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  aud  the  Cen- 
aary  [fetes,  of  a  sum  of  about  twenty-six 
dlion  (francs)  Here  is  [a  plan  of  campaign 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  architecture  plays  a 
usiderable  part,  and  to  which,  on  that 
aount,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  from 
ie  to  time. 

jin  the  matter  of  inaugurations  we  may  mention 
it  ot  the  monument  erected  at  Maus  to  the 
Ijmory  of  Chanzy.  In  our  notes  on  the  Salon, 

*  spoke  of  the  sculptures  which  are  to  deco- 
e  it,  and  return  to  the  subject  only  to  remark 
it  nothing  can  be  worse,  in  such  a  case,  than 
divide  the  work  and  entrust  the  sculpture  to 
5  artists  of  diverse  temperament,  whatever 
y  be  their  individual  talent.  M.  Crank  has 
n  in  the  figure  of  Chanzy  no  more  than  that 
a  general  officer  meditating,  in  the  leisure  of 
arnson  depot,  his  rounds  of  annual  inspec- 

?r°18y  K10’  the  way,  is  also 
receive  a  decoration)  is  inspired  by  the 
1  ones  of  battles  and  of  the  heroic  resistance 
|he  Army  of  the  Loire.  The  result  is  a 
greeable  contrast,  au  absurd  anomaly, 
reen  the  fury  of  the  figures  on  the  pedestal 
the  placid  aspect  of  the  statue  which  sur- 
flints  it. 

Imong  the  new  members  ot  the  Legion  of 
lour  are  not  only  M.  Croisy.  but  also  two 

ten8  v  -b  lty’  M5L  Lucien  “d 

.  teel  Deshmeres.  SI.  Leon  Parville,  the  able 
|  learned  ceramic  artist,  who,  for  twentyfivo 
S’  ,?a  baen  “gaged  in  advancing  the  art  of 
Itrative  faience,  was  also  to  have  received 
M  cross,  as  a  sequel  to  the  exhibition  of 
Union  Centals,  when  a  painful  disease 
jp  had  long  threatened  him  carried  off  this 
■mentions  artist,  whose  name  will  not  be 
KBtten  ,n  connexion  with  the  application  of 
nuc  decoration  in  modern  buildings.  It 
dto  him  that  we  owed  the  decoration  of  the 
"S  pavil.on  m  the  Exhibition  of  1878 
fcher  nomination  which  public  opinion  has 
■lil-  a  hw  ectlon  of  Daiamet  to  the 
'Bahn  d“T®ea“![  ^  “  place  of  the  late 
i  v  Thanks  to  II.  Charles  Triarte 

^ted°f-tb1\rBw!*’'  haTe  bee"  mado  ac- 
bted  with  M  Daumet’s  admirable  work  in 
nstoration  of  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly. 

B  connexion  with  the  Academic  des  Beaux 
, ,  fowl!7  “entl011  the  architectural  compe- 
lv  j  ie  Itome-  The  subject,  as 
Idy  mentioned,  was  the  design  for  an 
iemy  of  -Medical  Science,  and  the  prize  has 

i ZT  Ww 

9  ' ,  The  first  second-grade  prize  has 

J. awarded  to  M.  Albert  De vienne, ^pupifof 
JioiST1  4  ^nerhardt,  and  the  second  to 

Cah,L°UTet'  Pnpil  °f  U3  father  an<1  of 


The  Antwerp  Exhibition  has  also  brought  to 
tho  young  French  architects  its  harvest  of 
prizes.  The  midaille  d’honneur  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  to  M.  Louis  Bernier.  M.  Albert  Ballu 
has  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first-class;  MM. 
Gourtois-Suffit  &  Calinaud  medals  of  the  second 
and  third  class.  M.  Courtois-Suffit,  who  has 
gained  many  successes  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  obtained  also  two  years  ago  a  “  bourse  de 
mente  ”  from  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 

After  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  ;  the 
thing  was  inevitable,  and  Paris  will  have 
statues  of  both  these  celebrities.  The  deci¬ 
sion  will  shortly  be  given  on  an  open 
competition  for  a  monument  to  the  latter. 
From  the  sixty-four  competitors  the  jury 
among  whom  are  MM.  Mercie,  Chapu,  Captier, 
Guillaume,  Louis  Noel,  and  Etienne  Leroux, 
have  selected  three  sketches  by  MM.  Berthet, 
Larche,  and  Steiner.  These  three  artists  will 
produce  a  second  set  of  competitions,  to  be 
submitted  on  December  the  15th,  modelled  in 
day,  one-fourth  the  scale  of  the  intended  work, 
and  only  then  will  the  final  selection  be  made 
and  the  commission  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
chosen  competitor.  M.  Berthet  has  already 
obtained  the  prize  in  an  open  competition  last 
|  year  for  the  statue  of  Etienne-Dolet ;  and  M. 
Steiner  is  the  author  of  the  statue  of  Ledru- 
Rollin,  erected  in  the  Place  Voltaire,  and  which 
was  also  the  subject  of  a  public  competition. 

We  hope  these  gentlemen  will  not  have 
eventually  to  encounter  the  administrative  and 
financial  difficulties  against  which  M.  Dalou  is 
obliged  to  contend  in  completing  his  fine  work 
the  ‘  Republique,”  of  which  the  Builder  has 
given  more  than  one  illustration.  It  appears 
that  this  artist  requires  for  the  proper  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  work  in  detail  the  method 
of  casting  d  cire  perdue,  the  superiority  of 
which  has  been  long  recognised,  and  which, 
as  is  well  known,  was  employed  with  great 
success  by  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance. 
Unhappily  this  will  raise  the  cost  110,000 
francs  beyond  the  sum  originally  allowed  for 
the  work,*  and  as  the  estimated  expenditure 
has  been  already  considerably  exceeded,  and 
the  execution  of  the  models  has  cost  more  than 
100,000  francs,  the  Administration  hesitates, 
the  Municipal  Council  is  silent,  M.  Dalou  is 
very  positive,  and  adhuc  sub  judicc  lis  est :  a 
serious  delay  very  prejudicial  to  the  completion 
of  this  remarkable  work,  intended,  as  wo  have 
said,  for  the  Place  de  la  Nation. 

In  spite  of  the  temporary  stoppage,  M.  Dalou 
is  more  fortunate  than  Messrs.  Coutan  and 
Formige,  the  authors  of  the  design  for  the  com¬ 
memorative  monument  to  be  erected  at  Ver¬ 
sailles;  it  is  nearly  four  years  since  that  com¬ 
petition  was  decided,  and  tho  two  chosen  com¬ 
petitors  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  commence  their  work 
more  fortunate,  too,  than  M.  Marque  de  Vasse- 
lot,  who,  the  day  after  the  death  of  Lamartine 
was  commissioned  to  execute  the  statue  of  the 
poet,  and  who  is  now  obliged  to  demand  in  the 
law  courts  the  payment  of  the  amount  promised 
him  by  the  Subscription  Committee. 

Whilst  at  the  Musee  de  Cluny  the  workmen 
ai  e  putting  the  last  touches  to  the  orangery, 
now  transformed  into  a  permanent  museum  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  Ministere  des  Beaux 
Arts  is  preparing  to  take  over  the  curious  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities,— Greek,  Egyptian,  Gallo- 
Roman,  and  Indo-Chinese,— which  M.  Guimet 
has  presented  to  the  nation.  The  new  museum 
will  be  near  the  Trocadero,  in  a  palace  which 
if.  Guimet  has  engaged,  on  conditions  to  be 
approved  by  Parliament,  to  complete  within 
three  years.  We  do  not  know  who  is  to  be  the 
architect. 

The  comparative  stagnation  in  this  holiday 
season  does  not  give  occasion  for  much  artistic 
news.  We  may  notice,  however,  certain  works 
of  sculpture  which  the  Council  have  com¬ 
missioned  for  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

Among  these  may  be  numbered  the  complete 
decoration  of  the  vault  of  the  large  “  Galerie 
des  Fetes,”  for  which  the  bas-relief,  caryatides, 
garlands,  and  other  ornaments  are  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  thirteen  sculptors  of  repute, — MM. 
Berthet,  Boisseau,  Boucher,  Croisy,  Debrie, 
Dumaige,  Germain,  Mariston,  Moreau-Vauthier] 
Michel,  Perrin,  and  Sobre.  The  expense  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  85,000  francs,  not  including,  be  it 
understood,  the  pictorial  decoration  of  'the  ceil- 
ings,  which  the  Commission  des  Beaux  Arts 
proposes  to  confide  to  MM.  Hebert,  Delaunay, 
and  Ferrier. 
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, ,  Ernest  Barrias,  who  is  just  completing  for 
the  decoration  of  the  “Escalier  des  Fetes”  two 
beautiful  statues  in  marble  symbolising  “  Le 
Chant  and  “  L’Accompagnement  ”  (a  very 
charming  and  spirituel  idea),  has  been  also 
commissioned  to  execute  the  bust  of  the 
lamented  Ballu,  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  “  Escalier  d’Honneur,”  on  a 
pedestal  to  be  designed  by  M.  Formige. 

Lastly,  M.  Marqueste,  who,  on  the  death  of 
idrac,  was  commissioned  to  complete  the  statue 
ot  Ltienno  Marcel,  commenced  by  the  late 
sculptor,  has  finished  the  model,  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Commission  des  Beaux  Arts 
and  will  be  shortly  cast  in  bronze,  to  be  placed 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 

We  may  hope  now  that  the  winter  will  not 
pass  without  the  Municipal  Council  settling  the 
important  question  of  the  historical  paintings 
or  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  It  has  great  interest 
tor  1  rench  artists,  and  a  prompt  settlement  of 
the  matter  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  H6tel 
do  1  ille  is  to  be  completely  ready  for  the  grand 
Jetes  of  the  centenary  of  1789. 

Though  the  works  left  by  Bastien  Lepage 
were  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  name  of  the 
painter  of  “LesFoins”  and  “Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
we  hear  with  great  pleasure  that  a  subscription 
is  to  be  opened  among  artists  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  him  in  his  native  village, 
Damvillers.  The  friends  of  Bastien  Lepage 
have  enlisted  the  well-known  talent  of  M.  Rodin, 
the  sculptor,  for  the  execution  of  the  cenotaph, 
and  M.  Cazin,  tho  painter, Jhas  offered  to  give 
the  design  for  a  commemorative  plaque  in 
bronze,  to  be  placed  on  tho  house  where  he  was 
bom. 

Paris,  which  has  given  to  one  of  its  streets 
the  name  of  Bastien- Lepage,  is  equally  desirous 
to  do  posthumous  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Berlioz,  whose  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
square  Vintemille.  M.  A.  Lenoir,  from  whom 
the  Administration  bought  last  year,  out  of  the 
Salon,  a  pretty  figure  entitled  “  Une  Mere,”  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  statue  repre¬ 
senting  Berlioz  in  an  attitude  which  was  frequent 
with  him,  standing  with  his  elbow  on  a  desk 
and  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand.  The  work  is 
full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  M.  Lenoir  has  well 
rendered  the  mobile  and  nervous  physiognomy 
t’h®  musician.  Tho  young  sculptor,  we  may 
add,  is  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Albert 
Lenoir,  to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation,  in 
the  Musee  des  Grands  Augustins,  of  so  many 
of  the  historical  monuments  which  had  been 
scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  revolutionary 
tempest  of  1793. 

We  may  mention  that  in  1886,— that  is  to 
say,  in  a  few  mouths,— the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts  will  adjudge  the  biennial  prize 
founded  by  the  late  M.  Due,  who  in  instituting 
this  competition  wished,  according  to  the  words 
of  his  will,  “  that  the  young  French  architects 
should  make  a  fitting  application  of  architec¬ 
ture  to  our  modern  manners  and  customs, 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  essential  elements, 
the  various  special  qualities,  which  in  many 
former  epochs  of  the  art  had  given  rise  to 
works  which  command  universal  admiration.” 


THE  BRIGHTON  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION* 


*It  ought  to  bo  done,  whatever  the  cost. — Ed. 


We  brought  the  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Brighton  Congress  to  the  close  of  the 
first  week’s  proceedings  in  our  last.  Two 
additional  days  of  the  following  week,  Monday, 
the  24th,  and  Tuesday,  the  25th,  were  devoted 
to  interesting  excursions,  and  were  largely 
attended,  fine  weather  being  experienced  on 
each  of  the  days. 

On  Monday  the  party  proceeded  to  Lewes,  to 
inspect  some  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
quaint  old  town,  the  first  being  the  parish 
church  of  Southover,  erected  beside  the  entrance 
gateway  of  the  great  Cluniac  Priory  founded 
by  Earl  de  Warenne  and  his  wife,  Gundrada.  in 
1077. 

The  church  has  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  chancel, 
just  completed,  and  a  heavily-built  brick  tower, 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  modern  memorial  chapel  to  the 
Earl  and  Lady  De  Warenne  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  and  it  contains  the  elaborately- 
wrought  slab  which  covered  their  remains  in 
the  chapter-house  of  the  adjoining  priory,  and 
also  the  leaden  cists  in  which  their  remains 
were  found  in  1845,  when  the  railway  to 
*  See  pp.  252,  286,  ante. 
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Brighton  was  formed.  These  were  inspected, 
and  a  move  was  then  made  to  the  site  of  the 
famous  priory,  new  traversed  by  the  line  of 
railway.  Masses  of  walling  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  directions,  having  the  peculiarity  of  one 
period  of  Norman  work  being  built  into  a  later 
period,  while  there  iB  a  good  deal  of  still  later 
work.  Without  a  clue  the  remains  are  difficult 
to  make  out,  from  the  fact  that  while  the  large 
priory  church  was  on  high  ground,  the  monastic 
buildings  were  in  a  lower  position,  and  raised 
on  a  basement  up  to  the  level  of  the  church,  or 
nearly  so.  The  clue  has  been  rendered  by  the 
plan  prepared  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  giving  the 
result  of  the  recent  excavations  made  under 
his  direction.  This  plan  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Loftns  Brock,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  researches  carried  out  by  that  gentleman. 

The  work  presents  some  valuable  and  curious 
features,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  evident 
signs  of  enlargement  in  Norman  times.  The  wall 
arcading  of  a  large  western  tower  is  laid  bare  m 
a  private  garden,  where  there  is  also  the  terrible 
subterranean  prison  for  refractory  monks  known 
as  the  “lantern,”  approached  by  a  narrow 
passage.  After  partaking  of  light  refresh¬ 
ments  at  Southover  Grange,  a  house  of  six¬ 
teenth-century  date,  erected  out  of  the  remains 
of  the  priory,  and  now  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Thorn,  the  mayor  of  Lewes,  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ancient  castle  of  the  town,— -a 
ruined  shell  keep,  like  so  many  other  of  the 
Sussex  castles,  and  standing  upon  a  conical 
mound.  There  is  another  mound  within  the 
castle  area,  both  being  entire,  wholly  artificial 
or  natural  hills  scarped  and  shaped  by  human 
agency.  This  occurrence  of  two  mounds  in  one 
building  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  more  so 
since  they  are  both,  probably,  of  ancient  British 
date.  A  third  mound,  Mount  Calvary  originally, 
in  the  Priory  grounds,  is  doubtless  of  sepulchral 
origin.  The  castle  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Sussex  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  party  being 
assembled  the  history  of  the  building  was  related 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Putron,  an  active  member 
of  that  Society.  Sir  James  Picton,  F.S.A.,  then 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sussex 
Society  for  their  having  courteously  thrown 
open  the  castle  for  inspection,  and  he  dwelt 
upon  the  cordial  feelings  which  had  existed  for 
so  long  a  period  between  the  two  societies.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A., 
the  Congress  secretary,  who  stated  that  the 
short  visit  to  the  house,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Sussex 
Society  was  rendered  as  a  compliment  to  them, 
and  as  some  sort  of  recognition  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  value  of  the  cordial  feeling  between  the 
two  societies.  The  Mayor  of  Lewes  responded 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  sister  society. 

After  passing  down  some  of*the  steep  lanes 
of  the  town,  the  station  and  train  were  reached, 
and  after  alighting  at  Berwick  Station  car¬ 
riages  in  readiness  took  the  party  to  Alfriston, 
where  the  church  and  the  ancient  parsonage- 
house  were  inspected,  luncheon  being  partaken  of 
in  the  quaint  old  hostelry,  the  Star,  a  building  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  adorned  with  singular 
carving.  The  picturesque  group  which  this 
bnilding  makes,  with  the  old  village  cross  in 
the  distance,  tempted  many  a  sketcher  to  linger 
over  its  beauties  long  after  the  horn  of  the 
Congrees  Secretary  had  sounded.  Wilmington 
Church  was  next  visited,  together  with  the 
remains  of  the  small  alien  Priory,  to  which  it 
had  been  attached,  the  church  being  probably 
an  example,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the 
county,  of  a  double  use,  one  portion  being 
parochial,  the  other  monastic.  The  church  has 
been  recently  well  restored  by  Messrs.  Paley. 
The  gateway,  how  in  ruins,  is  of  later  date  than 
the  monastic  use  of  the  building,  and  is  part  of 
an  Elizabethan  house  erected  on  the  site. 

Tea  was  offered  to  the  party  by  the  Rev.  W. 
St.  John  Deasly. 

The  celebrated  Wilmington  Giant,  a  huge 
figure,  having  each  hand  resting  on  a 
pole,  was  only  partially  visible  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  chalk  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the 
church,  the  growth  of  grass  having  obliterated 
it  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
since  it  was  last  cleared.  One  of  the  poles  and 
one  arm  alone  were  visible. 

Proceeding  to  Polegate  Station,  the  train  took 
the  party  to  Pevensey,  where  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Roman  fortress  were  described  by 
Mr.  Round,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  spot. 

The  excavations  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower, 
were  described,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
builders  of  the  Edwardian  Castle  engrafted 
their  building  on  to  the  old  Roman  walls  was 


dwelt  upon.  The  return  journey  to  Brighton 
was  made  at  a  late  hour.  , 

On  Tuesday  a  long  journey  was  made  to  Worth 
Church,  where  the  fine  Saxon  church  was  in¬ 
spected  by  a  large  party,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Loftns  Brock,  F.-S.A.,  who  called  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  building  in  support  of  his  theory 
that  it  was  added  to  in  Saxon  times  rather  than 
being  built  at  one  period.  The  whole  of  the  walls 
are  Saxon,  pilaster  strip  projections  appearing  in 
all  of  them.  The  transepts  are  of  lower  height 
than  either  nave  or  apse.  The  appearance  of 
the  old  timbered  spire  is  shown  by  a  view  in  the 
loan  collection  at  Brighton,  but  the  present 
tower  and  spire  are  of  stone  of  recent  date. 

The  pulpit  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  Flemish 
carving,  dated  1577,  and  the  continuous  com¬ 
munion  rails  are  also  elaborately  carved,  Ihe 
Rev.  Mr.  Bankes  explained  the  recent  restoration 
of  the  church,  when  the  Saxon  apse  was  rebuilt, 
and  Sir  James  Picton  thanked  lnm  for  his 
reception  of  the  party.  Resuming  the  carriages, 
Crawley  Church  was  visited.  It  has  a  very 
characteristic  square  tower  of  Perpendicular 
date,  and  there  is  a  fine  roof  of  the  same  style 
to  the  earlier  nave,  one  of  the  beams  being 
inscribed  with  the  following  inscription  m  large 
old  Gothic  lettering „  , 

“Man  in  wele  be  whar,  for  wardly  good 
makyth  man  blynde  *  be  whar  bo  for  what 
comyth  be  hynde.”  ,  » 

(Beware  before  what  cometh  behind.; 

A  long  drive  was  then  taken  across  what  was 
once  a  portion  of  the  great  Forest  of  Tilgate. 
the  county  being  still  well  wooded,  and  Cue* 
field  was  reached  in  due  course,  where  the 
fine  church  was  inspected.  It  is  a  large  build¬ 
ing  with  a  nave  and  side  aisles  of  varying  dates, 
a  chancel,  and  a  bold  western  tower,  having  a 
tall  well-proportioned  wooden  spire.  There  is 
a  clearstory  to  the  nave,  but  it  is  hidden  by  a 
roof  which  covers  alike  the  side  aisles  and  nave. 
The  charming  old  Jacobean  House,  Cuckfield- 
place,  was  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of 
the  visitors  and  greatly  admired,  not  only  for 
its  artistic  appearance  but  for  its  being  the 
bouse  so  graphically  described  in  Harrison 
Ainsworth’s  “  Rookwood.”  It  is  approached  by 
an  avenue  of  trees  and  has  a  singular  little 
gateway  flanked  by  four  octagonal  turrets  at 
the  angles  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  A  visit 
was  then  paid  to  Ockenden,  another  old  house 
of  a  later  period,  one  portion  being  dated  lohz. 
It  is  now  the  seat  of  Mr.  Boord,  M.P.,  and  its 
stone-built  front,  with  mullioned  windows,  pre¬ 
sents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  use  of 
Jacobean  or  Elizabethan  forms  at  a  later  age. 
By  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boord,  the  party 
partook  of  tea  and  refreshments.  • 

The  carriages  were  then  resumed  for  the 
last  time,  and  Brighton  was  reached  in  due  course. 

Thus  has  ended  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of 
congresses.  The  weather  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  the  programme  included  places 
of  considerable  interest,  and  the  papers  were 
lucid  and  good.  These  attractions  resulted  in  the 
daily  meetings  being  well  attended,  while  the 
arrangements  for  carriages  and  express  trains 
passed  off  without  impediment.  One  result  was 
certainly  attained  by  many  of  the  visitors,  who 
were  agreeably  shown  what  a  great  variety  of 
objects  of  study  there  are  at  our  doors,  so  to 
speak.  Many  of  the  habituds  of  Brighton 
appeared  to  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
the  remarkable  fortified  hills  so  close  to  that 
fashionable  watering  -  place,  or  of  the  great 
number  of  interesting  churches  close  at  hand 
or  within  easy  distance. 


PROVISIONAL  ORDERS  UNDER  THE 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  1875. 


The  Local  Government  Board,  deeming  ft  uj 
desirable  to  follow  a  course  similar  to  that  a 
adopted  by  them  for  several  years  past,  and  to  < 
fix  a  day  before  which  all  applications  for  Pro-  ) 
visional  Orders  under  the  Publio  Health  Act,  tl 
1875  or  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers  Dwellings  H 
Improvement  Act,  1875,  must  be  received  J 
have  issued  the  following  instructions,  which  1 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  each  i 
Sanitary  Authority  in  the  country,  accom- 
panied  by  a  circular,  in  which  it  is  stated  v; 
that  the  dates  mentioned  are  only  hxed  aB  1 


that  tne  cuilcb 

the  latest  at  which  applications  for  Pn>  < 
visional  Orders  can  be  received.  It  is  not  c 


visional  urueia  ^  - 

the  intention  of  the  Board,”  says  the  circular, u 
“  to  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  e 
applications  being  made  at  earlier  periods  On 
the  contrary,  where  any  Sanitary  Authority 
propose  to  apply  for  a  Provisional  Order  the! 
Board  would  wish  them  to  make  their  apphea-  < 
tion  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to  furnish: 
the  requisite  particulars.  It  is  particularly: 
important  that  applications  for  Prov.s.onal. 
Orders  to  alter  Local  Acts  should  be  made  ab 
the  earliest  date  practicable  These  applicac. 
tions  often  require  much  consideration,  end.  the 
Board  are  able  to  give  more  attention  to  them 
in  the  autumn  than  is  possible  during  the  earlier, 
part  of  the  year.  It  would  prove  a  materiAi 
assistance  to  the  Board  if  all  applications  foil. 
Provisional  Orders  of  this  kind  were  Bent  n 
before  the  loth  of  October. 


Deep  Well  Boring  in  London.— A  bored 
tube  well,  300  ft.  deep,  lined  with  extra  strong 
wrought-iron  tube,  from  the  surface  to  the 
chalk,  has  recently  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Isler  &  Co.,  on  the  premises  of  the  Belfast  and 
London  Aerated  Water  Company,  on  Bankside. 
The  chalk  was  reached  at  204  ft.  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  after  passing  through  36  ft.  of  peat  and 
gravel,  75  ft.  of  London  blue  clay,  93  ft.  of 
mottled  clays,  and  light  and  brown  sands,  with 
pebbles  (Woolwich  and  Reading  beds).  Many 
objectionable  springs  were  met,  especially  in 
the  gravel  bed  overlying  the  London  blue  clay. 
These  have  been  safely  excluded  from  the  well 
by  means  of  the  tubes,  which  are  of  even  size, 
driven  some  distance  into  the  chalk,  preventing, 
therefore,  any  percolation  from  above.  The 
supply  is  pumped  direct  from  the  chalk  springs, 
and  at  the  rate  of  72,000  gallons  per  day.  The 
same  engineers  have  a  contract  for  a  400  ft.  or 
500  ft.  bored  tube  well  for  the  Ealing  Local  Board. 


Applications  for  Provisional  Orders  to  pat  in  fora 
theCompnlsory  Potters  of  the  Lands  Clauses  ConsM 

The  application  must  be  made  by  a  petition 
under  the  seal  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  coutam.mi 
the  particulars  required  by  Section  176  (6)  of  tt 
Public  Health  Act,  1S75.  The  lands  proposed  to  b. 
purchased  should  be  specified  in  a  schedule  to  U 
petition,  which  should  correspond  m  all  respeoi, 
with  the  book  of  reference  mentioned .in  instruction a. 

2.  The  petition  must  be  presented  not  later  tnft 
the"  15th  December,  if  the  advertisements  of  « 
proposal  were  published  in  September  or  0cto^® 
andnot  later  than  the  31st  of  December,  if  they  we: 
published  in  November.  .  ,  . 

F  3  The  petition  should  be  accompanied  by  a  pi, 
of  the  proposed  undertaking,  by  a  book  of  refemr 
in  duplicate,  and  by  a  statutory  declaration  shorn 
that  the  requirements  of  Section  176  of  the  Eubi 
Health  Act,  with  respect  to  advertisements  a 
notices,  have  been  duly  complied  with.  Ihe  declacl 
tion  must  be  stamped  with  a  ha'f-crown  stamp,  a,, 
copies  of  the  newspapers  containing  the  advert! 
ments,  and  also  of  the  form  of  notiw,  should  h 
annexed  to  it  as  exhibits.  It  should  specify 
manner  in  which  the  notices  were  served  upon  W 
owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers,  and,  so  far  as ^relae 
to  these  notices,  it  should  be  made  by  the  perso 
who  served  them.  The  service  must  be  effect 
strictly  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  modes  p 
scribed  by  Section  267  of  the  Act  The  plan  sho 
be  coloured  so  as  to  distinguish  the  land  propoi|. 
to  be  actually  purchased,  and  the  several  proper!' 
should  be  numbered  so  as  to  correspond 
schedule  to  the  petition  and  the  book  of  reference 
Where  it  is  only  intended  to  carry  sewers  or  wa 
mains  through  lands,  such  lands  should  °oL 
included  in  the  petition,  as  the  Sanitary  Authoj 
are  empowered  by  Sections  16  and  o4  of  the  Pull 
Health  Act  to  carry  sewers  or  mams  through  la 
without  purchasing  the  lands.  .  J 

4.  The  Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses  of  Hi 
liament  require  that,  at  the  sane  time  as  the  plat, 
the  undertaking  and  the  book  of  re^er^°e,' 
deposited  with  the  Board,  duplicates  thereof  a  I 
be  deposited  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  « 
at  the  Private  Bill  Office,  unless  the  deposit  tj 
the  Board  is  made  after  the  prorogation  of  Rail 
ment,  and  before  the  30th  of  November,  in M 
case  the  deposit  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Parham  i 
and  at  the  Private  Bill  Office,  must  be  made  on  . 
day  last  mentioned. 

In  order  that  compliance  with  these  requironu 
may  be  proved  before  the  Examiners  of  btanc 
Orders,  the  Board  should,  immediately  aftert 
deposits  have  been  made,  be  furnished  with 
affidavit,  stamped  with  a  half-crown  stamp,  i. 
sworn  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a  tom., 
sioner  for  taking  affidavits,  by  the  person  by  w, 
the  deposits  have  been  made. 

5.  The  Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses  of  ra 
ment  also  require  that, in  any  case  whereit  is  propr 
by  Provisional  Order  to  authorise  the  comput. 
taking,  in  any  urban  sanitary  district,  or  m 
pariah  or  part  of  a  parish  in  a  rural  sanitary, 
trict,  of  ion  or  more  houses  occupied,  either  w 
or  partially,  by  persons  belonging  to  tholaboel 
class  as  tenants  or  lodgers,  the 
shall  deposit  with  the  Board,  and  also  mth. 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and  at  the  Private. 
Office,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  Decemb 
statement  of  the  number  description  and  situ, 
of  suoh  houses,  and  of  the  number,  so  far  as  ca 
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Sberfained,  of  the  persons  residing  in  such  houses, 
d  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  plan  (if  any)  as  relates 
loreto. 

[}  For  the  purpose  of  proving  compliance  with  these 
quirements,  an  affidavit  should  be  furnished  to  the 
:  ard,  as  in  the  case  of  Instruction  4,  and  if  ten  or 
>re  of  such  houses  are  not  to  be  taken,  this 
btdd  be  stated  in  the  affidavit. 

1 1 13.  The  Board  have  been  advised  that  two 
more  Sanitary  Authorities  cannot  jointly 
ritition  for  a  Provisional  Order  to  enable  them 
put  in  force  the  compulsory  powers  of  the 
1  nds  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts.  Either  each 
ripitary  Authority  must  present  a  separate  petition 
9<|respect  of  the  particular  lands  which  they  require, 
i  else  the  several  Sanitary  Authorities  must  com- 
:ie  under  Section  285  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
d  ’5,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  proposed 
t  ieme  into  execution,  and  a  petition  must  be  pre- 
I  Lted  by  one  of  them  with  regard  to  all  the  land 
jeiuired.  If  this  course  is  taken,  an  agreement 
ier  the  section  should  be  entered  into  before 
bnlication  is  made  for  the  Provisional  Order. 
triplications  for  Provisional  Orders  to  alter  the 
Areas  of  Sanitary  Districts. 
d7.  The  application  should  be  made  by  a  resolution 
3  ;he  Sanitary  Authority,  a  copy  of  which  should 
^forwarded  to  the  Board. 

dT  The  application  must  be  made  not  later  than 
fii*  15th  of  December,  and  it  is  very  desirable  it 
J  !'Uld  be  made  before. 

Si.  The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  (a) 
^statement  giving  the  names  of  the  Sanitary 
hthorities  whose  districts  are  affected  by  the  pro- 
lsal,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  application 
Oimade;  and  (h)  a  map  showing  the  present  and 
wiposed  boundaries  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Districts 
.ficted.  Where  part  of  a  rural  sanitary  district  is 
(tf  cerned,  the  name  of  each  contributory  place 
blicted  should  be  given.  The  map  should,  where 
4<cticable,  be  an  Ordnance  map,  on  the  scale  of 

I  inches  to  a  mile.  The  Urban  Sanitary  Districts 
icted,  and  the  areas  to  be  added  thereto,  or  taken 
refrom,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  distinguished 
^separate  colours,  with  well-defined  verge  lines  so 
’  wn  as  to  show  clearly  whether  the  boundary 
riles  the  centre  or  side  of  any  street,  river,  railway, 
Bence  shown  on  the  map.  In  the  case  of  a  Rural 
witary  District  the  area  of  each  contributory  place 
Acted  should  be  clearly  shown, 
iff).  Where  it  is  desired  that  the  area  of  a  Sanitary 
ffirict  should  be  altered  and  there  is  a  Local  Act 
.eorce,  relating  to  the  same  subject  matters  as  the 
1  die  Health  Act,  application  should  be  made  for 
nilteration  of  the  Local  Act  at  the  same  time  that 
itq  application  is  sent  in  for  an  alteration  of  the 
vjitary  District,  if  it  is  wished  that  the  area  to 
nich  the  Local  Act  applies  should  be  modified,  and 
fractions  11  and  13  should  he  complied  with. 
uolications  for  Provisional  Orders  to  repeal ,  alter, 
oi'  amend  Local  Acts. 

R.  The  application  should  bo  made  by  a  resolu- 
1 1  of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  asking  the  Board  in 
I  leral  terms  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  the  Local 
>4,  wholly  or  partially,  as  the  case  may  require. 

>  bpy  of  the  resolution  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
rd. 

I'll.  The  application  must  be  made  not  later  than 
dl5th  of  December,  and  it  i6  very  desirable  that 
fthould  be  sent  in  before  the  15th  of  October. 
i'B.  The  Application  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
I  y  of  the  Local  Act,  and  by  a  statement  showing 
iJ  particular  sections  which  it  is  proposed  should 
li  repealed,  altered,  or  amended,  and  the  precise 
Brations  desired,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Local 
i  i  having  been  previously  altered  by  Provisional 
er,  a  reference  to  such  Order  should  be  given. 
If  statement  should  a'so  show  the  grounds  upon 
ch  the  application  is  made. 

I.  Where  the  effect  of  the  proposed  repeal  or 
ration  of  the  Local  Act  will  be  to  extend  or 
finish  the  area  of  a  sanitary  district,  the  par- 
lars  referred  to  in  Instruction  9  should  also  be 
mushed. 

f.B.— It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  peti- 
i  is,  statutory  declarations,  and  other  such  docu- 
its  may  be  written  on  foolscap  paper  of  the 
«  al  size. 

Hugh  Owen,  Secretary. 

1  (ocal  Government  Board,  Whitehall, 

August  25th,  1885. 


Jexhill-on-Sea. — The  Local  Board  having 
died  for  borrowing  powers  to  carry  out  a 
\n  drainage  scheme,  Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  of 
:  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  surveyor’s 
;e.  Mr.  H.  B.  Nichols  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs, 
hols  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  the  engineers 
•  .'Ointed  to  carry  out  the  works)  attended  and 
lained  the  details  of  the  scheme,  and  Major 
|l°ch,  accompanied  by  the  chairman  (Col. 
ie),  the  surveyor,  and  several  members  of 
Board,  afterwards  inspected  the  lines  of  the 
!posed  scheme.  It  is  expected  that  the  works 
1  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  at  a  cost  (in- 
iing  compensation)  of  not  less  than  7,5001., 
tjor  Tulloch  having  expressed  himself  favour- 
e  to  the  scheme  proposed. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  NEWPORT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE* 

Continuing  our  account  of  this  Congress,  we 
have  to  record  that  on  Wednesday,  August  26, 
a  pleasant  drive  brought  the  members  to  Caer- 
leon,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 
took  them  over  the  church,  in  which  there  was 
not  much  to  be  seen  worthy  of  notice.  They 
then  went  to  the  Museum,  in  which  there  is  a 
priceless  treasure  of  Roman  relics  found 
Caerleon  and  the  neighbourhood.  This  collec¬ 
tion,  containing  all  articles  in  daily  use  among 
the  Roman  occupants,  from  the  child’s  toy  to 
the  veteran’s  tombstone,  includes  nothing  that 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Christianity  was 
the  faith  either  of  the  conqueror  or  the  con¬ 
quered.  On  one  tombstone  the  palm  branch 
indeed  is  introduced,  but  this  seems  slight 
evidence.  Sacred  symbols  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  This,  however,  was  not  the  im¬ 
pression  of  Dr.  Woollit,  who  kindly  took  the 
visitors  into  his  beautiful  grounds,  and  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  stated  his  belief  that  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  and  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  had  in  days  gone  by  trodden  the 
streets  of  Caerleon.  Without  endorsing  the 
romance  written  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
dedicated  to  Robert  Consul,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
(founder  of  Newport),  we  may  indeed  look  on 
Caerleon  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
Great  Britain.  Whether  Belimawr  established 
himself  here,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  we  cannot  say,  probably  not ;  but 
we  do  find  absolute  proof  that  Caerleon  existed 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  that  though 
a  chief  town  of  the  Silures  (the  descendants 
of  the  Non-Arian,  stone-age  folk),  it  was  called 
by  the  Cymric  name  of  Caer  Wysc,  that  it  was 
in  all  probability  the  home  of  that  Caradawg 
whom  the  Britons  elected  as  their  commander- 
in-chief,  whom  the  Romans  called  Caractacus, 
and  concerning  whom  every  English  child  has 
prattled  time  out  of  mind.  When  Caradawg  had 
been  demolished,  the  Romans  rebuilt  his  town, 
called  it  Silurian  Isca,  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
second  division  of  Britain,  a  “  colony,”  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  second  or  August  Legion. 
Isca  was  Romanised  under  Vespasian  about 
B.C.  50,  when  he  commanded  the  second  legion, 
and  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  that  legion,  until 
it  removed  to  Richborough  in  the  year  368. 
With  the  departure  of  the  second  legion  we 
may  suppose  actual  Roman  supremacy  faded 
away  from  Isca,  but  it  remained  a  populous, 
strongly-fortified  city,  and  the  English  were 
still  a  long  way  off.  When  it  ceased  to  be 
called  Isca,  and  took  the  name  of  Caerleon,  we 
do  not  know ;  when  it  perished  we  do  not  know ; 
but  Gerald  de  Barri,  writing  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  declared  that  ruins  of  “great  palaces,  a 
tower  of  prodigious  strength,  remarkable  hot 
baths,  remnants  of  temples,  and  theatres, 
inclosed  within  high  walls,  part  of  which 
remain  standing,”  existed  in  his  time.  Gerald, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  at  times  given  to 
drawing  the  long  bow,  but  in  this  case  he  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  much  over-state  his  case.  And  it 
was  round  these  ruins  (so  mysterious  to  the 
half-savage  Celts)  that  the  Arthurian  myth 
entwined  itself.  The  second  legion  was  for¬ 
gotten  :  Arthur,  Guinevere,  Launcelot,  Gawain, 
and  the  rest  took  their  place.  Now  with  regard 
to  Christianity,  that  it  was  established  in  South 
Wales  during  the  Roman  period  is  doubtless 
true,  but  that  it  gained  any  strong  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  seems  improbable.  At  all 
events,  when  the  Irish  and  Cumbrian  mission¬ 
aries  arrived  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the 
gentle  native  delighted  in  providing  them  with 
the  martyr’s  fiery  crown.  Perhaps  we  may  say 
that  Christianity  in  Caerleon  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  second  legion,  had  numerous 
adherents  among  the  upper  classes  and  their 
imitators,  and  in  all  probability  it  continued  to 
be  the  creed  of  a  lessening  minority  until  the 
advent  of  the  missionaries,  unless,  indeed,  the 
town  was  destroyed  before  their  time.  If, 
then,  there  were  Christians,  in  all  human  pro¬ 
bability  there  were  churches.  According  to 
Welsh  tradition,  Dewi  ab  Sandde  (subsequently 
known  as  Saint  David)  was  primate  of  the 
district  which  we  now  call  South  Wales  in  the 
sixth  century,  he  removed  the  archbishopric 
from  Caerleon  to  Menevia  or  St.  David’s,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  because  the  former  was  too  much 
frequented  by  wicked  men  ;  perhaps  the  real 
reason  may  have  been  that  these  wicked  men ; 


*  See  p.  306,  ante. 


destroyed  the  town  in  his  time.  According  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  an  indifferent  authority, 
the  old  cathedral  was  dedicated  to  St.  Aaron  the 
Martyr :  it  has  utterly  vanished.  The  present 
church  commemorates  a  Welsh  saint  known  as 
Cattwg  the  Wise,  who  was  contemporary  with 
St.  David  ;  if,  indeed,  the  modern  church 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  original  structure :  the 
Bite  alone  is  left. 

From  Caerleon  a  lovely  drive  brought  the 
party  to  Usk.  In  the  church  an  impossible 
Welsh  brass  led  to  an  animated  discussion ; 
from  which  many  of  the  party  escaped  into  the 
Priory,  an  interesting  building  opened  to  the 
Society  by  the  kindness  of  Gen.  Bernard,  and 
then  to  the  castle,  a  grand  old  shell.  Then  the 
whistle  sounded  and  the  visitors  were  again  on 
the  road  to  Raglan.  Search  England  through 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  fairer  ruin  than 
Raglan  Castle.  This  should  be  sacred  ground 
to  the  readers  of  the  Builder,  for  within  these 
walls  the  earliest  steam-engine  puffed  its  baby 
blast.  The  tower  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Wor¬ 
cester  conducted  his  experiments  still  stands, 
and  a  number  of  strange  channels  still  exist  in 
the  walls  through  which  he  conducted  auxiliary 
water-power  from  a  great  tank  on  the  roof. 
The  story  goes  that  when  the  Roundhead  party 
entered  the  castle  he  set  a  primitive  hooter 
going,  and  his  enemies  fled  in  terror,  averring 
that  “  The  lions  were  let  loose.”  Through  this 
beautiful  ruin  the  party  was  conducted  by- 
Mr.  Somerset,  the  warden.  The  old  ruin  was 
particularly  gay,  as  a  tennis  tournament  was 
going  on. 

From  Raglan  the  party  returned  by  train,, 
and  an  evening  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the 
President,  Lord  Tredegar,  took  the  chair,  and 
several  papers  were  read. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  an  inch  of  rain  was  pro¬ 
jected  thence  on  the  town  of  Newport  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  rivers  of  Monmouthshire 
had  been  so  low  that  it  was  rumoured  if  the- 
dronght  continued  in  the  course  of  a  week  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  water  to  fill  the  dock 
basins,  so  that  thiB  little  deluge  was  grateful  to¬ 
ad  but  archaeologists.  As  may  be  supposed, 
some  of  the  faces  at  the  breakfast-table  were 
somewhat  prolonged.  However,  when  that 
meal  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  general 
secretary’s  ear-piercing  whistle  was  heard,  a 
little  band  of  members  assembled  in  the  porch 
of  the  King’s  Head,  equipped  with  waterproofs 
and  umbrellas. 

The  first  point  of  attack  was  Newport  Castle, 
which  is  about  150  yardB  from  head- quarters. 
Little  more  than  the  shell  of  this  castle  remains,, 
and  that  is  used  as  a  brewery.  The  proprietors 
thereof  met  the  archaeologists,  and  were  con¬ 
ducting  them  over  the  castle,  when  Mr.  Mitchell 
arrived  with  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan.  With  the  assistance  of  this  paper  and 
a  large  plan,  he  gave  the  party  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  what  the  structure  had  originally  been. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  Welsh  fortifica¬ 
tion  on  the  site  of  the  present  castle,  known 
as  Castell  Newydd,  or  Newcastle.  Then  the 
Normans  over-built  this  with  a  stone  fortress  ; 
apparently  none  of  the  Norman  work  is  left, 
though  a  bit  of  herring-bone  masonry  between 
the  western  and  central  towers  was  deemed 
by  some  present  to  date  back  to  Roman 
times.  The  castle  passed  successively  through 
the  hands  of  De  Clares,  Le  Despensers,  Beau¬ 
champs,  Nevilles,  and  Herberts.  Mr.  Mitchell 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  a  passage  which  once 
existed  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls.  The 
chapel  was  in  the  central  tower,  and  its  very 
handsome  groined  roof  still  remains  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  The  cellar  and  water- 
gate  below  were  inspected,  and  notice  was 
drawn  to  a  traditionary  passage  which  was 
reported  to  lead  to  Caerleon.  It  is  curious  how 
frequently  the  myth  of  sul  terranean  passages 
occurs. 

The  party  then  returned,  and  took  train  for 
Tintern.  By  the  time  we  arrived,  our  party 
had  been  considerably  recruited  from  Chepstow 
and  elsewhere. 

On  arriving  in  the  castle  the  visitors  found 
that  the  warden  (Mr.  Loraine  Baldwin),  though 
an  invalid,  was  present  to  receive  them,  and  had 
invited  Mr.  Blashill  to  explain  the  details  of  this 
extremely  beautiful  ruin.  The  rain  continued 
to  fall  in  a  sulky  dogged  fashion. 

Mr.  Blashill,  after  some  remarks  on  the  order 
of  Cistercians  who  founded  the  abbey,  said 
that  the  existing  structure  was  built  by  Bigod, 
of  Norfolk,  in  1268,  and  traced  the  architectural 
history  of  the  edifice  in  a  masterly  fashion 
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almost  stone  by  stone,  and  then  exhibited  a 
portion  of  the  original  pavement  in  the  chapter- 
house,  which  was  uncovered  last  autumn,  and 
which  will  be  again  covered  with  sods  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  the  weather. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Cambrian  Archaaological 
Association,  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Blashill  for 
his  extremely  able  paper,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Association  asked  permission  to  publish  it 
in  their  journal,  a  request  which  was  readily 
acceded  to  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Laws,  the  general  secretary,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Loraine  Baldwin  for  the 
kind  way  he  had  received  the  Association,  and 
for  his  thoughtful  care  in  asking  his  friend,  Mr. 
Blashill,  to  explain  the  many  difficulties  which 
occur  in  the  Tintern  ruins.  Then  to  lunch,  and 
on  to  Monmouth  by  train. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  attention  was 
the  Monnow  Gate,  the  last  of  the  four  city 
gates  which  once  existed.  This  is  built  on  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  river  Monnow ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  gateway  formerly  containing  a  port¬ 
cullis,  with  a  staircase  on  one  sido.  Above 
there  was  a  guard-room,  and  on  the  left-hand 
side  a  garderobe ;  above  were  some  other  small 
apartments.  The  requirements  of  the  day  havo 
led  to  a  widening  of  the  bridge  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  for  foot  traffic  on  each 
side  :  these  have  been  made  in  a  fashion  which 
is  most  creditable  to  the  town  surveyor,  for 
they  offer  the  requisite  accommodation  to 
the  public,  without  causing  offence  to  the 
archaeologist.  Having  examined  the  churches, 
in  which  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen; 
the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  Castle,  which  is 
now  used  by  the  Militia  as  a  barracks,  and  has 
few  points  worthy  of  attention.  The  window 
in  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  supposed  to 
have  sat  while  inditing  “  Historia  Britonum  ” 
(alas !  the  date  of  the  window  and  the  work  do 
not  agree)  was  shown  us  in  the  almshouse. 
Then  for  the  station,  and  back  to  headquarters 
at  Newport. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  for 
members  only,  the  secrets  of  which  far  be  it 
from  us  to  disclose. 

On  Friday  morning  the  rain  had  blown 
off,  and  the  members  assembled  at  the 
station  in  the  bright  sunshine  to  proceed  to 
Caerphilly  Castle  in  a  special  train.  Caer¬ 
philly,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  giant  among 
ruins.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  thirty  acres  of 
land  within  its  walls,  and,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Windsor,  was  the  largest  castle  in 
Great  Britain.  When  Caerphilly  was  in  its 
glory  it  must  have  looked  like  an  adaptation 
from  the  lacustrine  period,  for  round  the 
castle  was  a  great  artificial  lake.  This  and  the 
immense  walls  rendered  the  castle  practically 
impregnable,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
inhabitants,  relying  on  the  strength  of  their 
stronghold,  robbed  their  Welsh  neighbours 
cruelly.  Hence  arose  the  popular  proverb : 
“  It’s  gone  to  Caerphilly.”  This  was  equivalent 
to  saying  that  a  thing  was  irrevocably  lost. 
How  Despencer  defended  Caerphilly,  in  which 
was  King  Edward  II.,  how  they  fled  and  were 
captured,  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
English  history  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Evans,  of  St.  Mellon’s,  by 
way  of  explaining  the  topography  of  Caerphilly 
Castle,  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark’s 
admirable  work  on  Mediaeval  Military  Archi¬ 
tecture,  the  entrance-gate  tower  approached  by 
a  double  drawbridge.  The  platform,  the  cur¬ 
tain,  the  inner  moat,  the  lake,  the  redoubt  (an 
earthen  mound  not  unlike  that  at  Caerleon), 
and  the  great  hall,  were  all  described  from  Mr. 
Clark’s  work. 

The  keen  autumnal  wind  whistling  through 
the  i-uins  and  across  the  short  sward  began  to 
turn  the  thoughts  of  the  party  to  luncheon,  so 
the  signal  for  retreat  on  Tredegar  Park  was 
most  welcome.  One  member  managed  to  miss 
the  train,  but  he  was  observed  running  in  the 
distance,  and  the  special  pulled  up  and  awaited 
his  arrival.  When  we  arrived  at  Bassaleg  we 
found  our  noble  President,  who,  through  an 
unfortunate  mistake,  had  missed  us  at  Caer¬ 
philly.  The  ladies  of  the  party  were  accom¬ 
modated  in  a  break,  Lord  Tredegar  taking 
others  in  his  carriage,  while  the  gentlemen 
found  their  way  on  foot  to  the  old  home  of  the 
Morgans. 

Here  the  host  had  provided  luncheon  for  the 
party  and  afterwards  conducted  them  over  the 
house. 

Tredegar  is  a  fine  house  of  Charles  II. 
period,  built  round  an  older  house.  The 


Mediaeval  hall  is  now  used  as  the  servants’ 
hall. 

Having  inspected  the  mansion,  Lord  Tredegar 
led  the  way  across  the  park  to  the  great  Gaer 
or  camp.  This  is  evidently  the  remains  of  a 
huge  neolithic  fortress ;  in  it  flint  implements 
have  been  found.  From  its  ramparts  a  lovely 
view  lies  before  the  visitor,  on  tho  one  side 
Severn  Sea  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Somerset, 
on  the  other  the  Welsh  Hills  stretching  away  in 
endless  succession. 

From  the  Gaer  to  St.  Woolos’s  Church, 
in  Newport,  was  but  a  short  walk.  Mr. 
Morgan  met  the  party  at  this  point  and  went 
carefully  through  the  history  of  the  church, 
which,  as  so  frequently  happens,  may  be  read 
from  its  alterations.  What  will  future  ages 
make  of  our  restored  churches  ? 

In  the  evening  the  closing  meeting  was  held, 
the  President  in  the  chair.  As  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
many  kind  friends  who  had  in  different  ways 
made  tho  time  so  pleasant  for  the  visitors. 
Never  did  entertainers  better  deserve  thanks, 
for  the  President,  the  Local  Committee,  and  the 
Local  Secretary  had  done  their  work  right  well, 
and  the  meeting  was  with  one  consent  voted  a 
success. 

Chester  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  next  year’s 
campaign.  _ _ 


£  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
district  was  held  at  Blackburn  on  the  28th  ult. 
The  president,  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of 
Manchester,  presided,  and  there  was  a  fan- 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  J.  B.  McCallum, 
Borough  Engineer,  read  a  paper,  giving  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  municipal  and  sanitary  work 
of  Blackburn.  The  population  has  doubled  since 
1861.  The  death-rate  in  1884  was  23  4  per 
1  000.  The  general  district  rate  is  3s.  2d.,  the 
borough  rate  ls.4d.,  the  poor  rate  9£d.,  and  the 
county  rate  4d.  in  the  pound.  One  feature  of 
the  sewerage  is  that  a  portion  of  the  area  added 
to  the  borough  in  1876  is  too  low  for  the  drainage 
to  flow  by  gravitation  into  the  existing  main 
outfall  sewer.  This  difficulty  was  met  by 
fixing  a  pair  of  hydraulic  engines  in  a  chamber 
under  the  roadway,  worked  by  a  6-in.  water- 
main.  These  pumps  are  capable  of  lifting 
together  a  million  gallons  per  day  to  the  height 
of  20  ft.  No  attention  is  required,  except 
oiling,  and  the  estimated  cost  for  water  is  20J. 
per  annum.  The  sewage  is  disposed  of  by  irri¬ 
gation,  and  the  land  was  acquired  by  compulsory 
purchase,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  H4,000i. 
One  farm  entails  a  cost  of  about  600 L,  and  the 
income  from  Samlesbury  Farm  is  about  9001.  per 
annum,  or  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  the 
69,000Z.  expended.  The  tub  system  resulted 
in  the  abolition  of  5,000  offensive  middens ;  but 
in  all  new  premises  water-closets  are  made 
compulsory.  The  waterworks  were  purchased 
bv  the  Corporation  in  1875,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
342  000L,  but  337,660 1.  have  since  been  spent  on 
extensions.  The  consumption  is  2j  to  3  million 
gallons  per  day,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
surplus.  The  gasworks  were  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  in  1877.  The  present  capital  is 
602,000k,  and  the  production  408,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  annum.  The  sewage  has  to  be 
conveyed  to  Samlesbury  sewage  farm  across 
two  ravines.  In  crossing  the  first  the  sewer, 
which,  is  constructed  of  wrought-iron,  takes  a 
leap  down  of  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  in  a  shaft. 
From  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  a  tunnel  has 
been  driven  out  of  the  hill  side  at  a  height  of 
about  40  ft.  above  the  river.  A  wrought-iron 
tube  bridge,  of  three  spans  of  40  ft.  each, 
crosses  the  ravine  (the  sewage  being  at  this 
point  under  very  great  pressure)  and  the  con¬ 
duit  is  continued  under  pressure  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  up  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which 
is  tunnelled  through.  The  next  ravine  is 
crossed  by  an  embankment  containing  some 
13,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  the  two  next 
by  means  of  wrought-iron  tubes,  each  of  40  ft. 
span,  the  stream  passing  underneath  these 
syphons.  The  Corporation  farm  the  Higher 
Park  farm  themselves,  but  the  Samlesbury 
farms  are  let  to  tenants,  who  have  the  privilege 
of  using  just  as  much  sewage  as  they  please. 
Mr.  McCallum  also  described  the  various  public 
buildings  of  the  borough,  and  gave  details  of 
the  working  of  the  highways  department. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  sewage  syphons  wore 


kept  free  by  the  sewage  being  first  strained,  an 
it  was  explained  that  the  charges  made  for  coi 
structing  private  streets  were  regulated  by  1 
private  Act.  After  lunch  the  various  pubL 
works  described  were  visited  and  inspectec 
and  in  the  evening  the  members  dined  togethe 
at  the  White  Bull  Hotel. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thornycroft. — The  death  is  a; 
nounced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thornycroft,  sculptq 
of  Moreton  House,  Melbury-road,  Kensingto; 
He  died  on  the  30th  ult.  at  Brenchley,  in  Ken 
at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  after  a  relap! 
from  rheumatic  fever. 

Herr  Anton  Widmann. — German  papers  a? 
nounce  with  expressions  of  deep  regret  tl 
death  of  Anton  Widmann,  of  cholera,  . 
Granada,  after  nine  hours’  illness.  He  w 
only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  but  had  give 
promise  of  a  most  brilliant  future  in  the  high 
departments  of  architecture.  He  was  an  exo 
lent  draughtsman,  possessing  an  immense  fu 
of  information  even  on  subjects  remotely  cc 
nected  with  his  profession,  and,  at  the  saif 
time,  he  had  a  great  faculty  of  original  desii 
and  a  singularly  ripe  judgment.  He  had  jit 
completed  a  great  work  on  the  “  Architectu 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Tuscany,”  having  spe 
some  years  in  Italy  studying  the  subject  in  i 
its  details.  His  last  eighteen  months  wi 
passed  in  Spain,  also  in  architectural  studii 
which,  no  doubt,  would  in  time  have  borne  gc 
fruit. — Times,  August  28. 


WEST’S  INDEPENDENT  SCAFFOLD.] 

West’s  independent  portable  travellh 
machine-scaffold  is  intended  to  supersede  * 
present  system  of  scaffolding.  The  invent 
designed  it  mainly  with  the  idea  of  carryii 
out  concrete  work,  but  it  aims  at  being  usei 
on  any  structure  that  requires  an  independk 
scaffold,  as  well  as  on  those  where  ordimi 
scaffolding  is  employed.  It  may  be  ui 
wherever  a  light  tramway  of  contractu 
rails  can  be  laid,  which  in  crowded  tliorouic 
fares  would  of  necessity  be  upon  a  stagi 
erected  over  the  footway.  These  rails  are  k 
upon  light  sleepers,  the  outer  ends  of  which  c 
fastened  down  to  the  earth  by  means  of  CO' 
screw-shaped  iron  (or  they  may  bo  staked t 
ballasted  down) .  At  the  quoins  of  the  structi 
the  curves  of  the  rails  are  made  very  quick,  & 
a  guide-plate  is  fixed  concentric  with,  and  cl 
to,  the  inner  rail.  Upon  two  bogie  frames  rs 
ning  upon  these  rails  is  carried  an  uuderfrau 
to  which  is  secured  four  (or  any  suitable  numi 
of)  vertical  posts,  each  of  which  has  a  rt 
attached  to  one  of  its  faces,  and  which  l 
securely  braced  by  steel  rods  to  resist  racki: 
Btrains.  The  scaffold  itself  consists  of  a  clit 
ing  platform  made  to  travel  up  and  down  tb 
posts, — a  suitable  worm-gearing  actuated  hi 
wheel  on  the  upper  side  of  the  scaffold,  giv: 
motion  to  the  pinions  gearing  into  the  verti 
racks,  and  thereby  causing  the  platform; 
ascend  or  descend,  or  to  become  secured  at  a 
height.  A  rail-grip  (made  to  act  at  the  cor 
as  well  as  on  the  straight  portions  of  the  rail'; 
being  attached  to  a  x-adial  arm)  fixed  to 
underframe  assists  the  stability  of  the  scoff 
in  cases  where  required,  but  the  gauge  of  ) 
rails  is  altered  to  render  the  scaffold  more 
less  stable  according  to  its  height,  and,  to  furti 
secure  it,  the  ends  of  the  underframe  outsi 
the  posts  may  also  be  ballasted  down  f 
means  of  bags  of  earth,  &c. 

Combined  with  the  same  machine,  I, 
travelling  up  and  down  one  of  the  same  pc 
used  for  the  scaffold,  is  an  improved  paty 
crane.  Its  action  depends  upon  the  propositi 
in  geometry,  that  “  if  the  length  of  the  b 
of  a  triangle  be  altered,  its  angles,  and  tin 
fore  its  altitude,  are  altered.”  A  portion  of 
vertical  post  up  and  down  which  the  cr 
climbs,  forms  the  base  of  a  triangle,  ano 
portion  of  the  jib,  together  with  the  stay,  fc 
the  remaining  two  sides.  Hence,  by  cans; 
the  foot  of  one  or  the  other  to  travel  up  wan 
by  means  of  the  worm-gearing  provided  : 
that  purpose,  the  upper  end  of  the  jib  is  eit 
elevated  or  depressed. 

The  concrete  elevator,  which  is  also  00 
bined  with  the  scaffold,  consists  of  a  serie; 
buckets  carried  upon  two  parallel  endless  chi 
passing  over  two  pairs  of  wheels.  On  > 
under-frame  is  fixed  a  hopper,  into  which 
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)wn,  either  by  hand  or  from  a  concrete- 
1  ®r.  inning  upon  the  same  rails  as  the 
•hine,  the  material  to  be  hoisted,  and  from 
ch  it  gravitates  into  a  narrow  channel, 
Jugh  which  pass  the  buckets  attached  to  the 
•  in,  with  a  shovel-like  action.  A  motor  being 
bed  to  one  pair  of  wheels,  the  buckets  thus 
>matieally  fill  themselves,  and  on  arriving 
ae  top  are  made  to  jar  themselves,  and  to 
tneu-  contents  automatically  into  a  hopper, 
i  imeans  of  a  small  pinion  (friction  gearing 
'  lever  may  also  be  used)  keyed  to  the  shaft, 
oi which  they  are  attached  to  the  endless 
n,  becoming  engaged  in  a  small  radial  rack 
1  for  that  purpose.  From  the  upper  hopper 
material  is  taken  away  to  the  required  de¬ 
ration  by  means  of  a  worm  working  in  a  tube 
rough,  which  may  be  lengthened  or  short- 
l  to  suit  varying  distances.  For  varying 
1  .bts>  extra  length  of  chain  and  buckets  are 
'rted  and  secured  by  a  bolt  passed  through 
:  i  end  link,  and  secured  by  a  nut.  The 
ator,  as  well  as  being  used  for  raising  any 
r  material  besides  concrete,  may  also  be 
loyed  as  a  chain  pump  or  noria. 
a  much  of  this  combined  machine  as  possible 
been  made  of  steel  in  order  to  ensure 
^nness. 

mong  the  many  advantages  claimed  for  this 
em  of  scaffolding  we  may  mention  (1)  its 
eme  lightness  compared  with  that  ordinarily 
’  *n?’  therefore,  the  great  saving  to  be 
■ted  in  the  cost  of  cartage ;  (2)  its  port¬ 
ly  ,  each  part  having  been  specially  designed  | 


to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  to  be  packed  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  [possible  ;  (3)  its  cheapness 
and  saving  in  the  unnecessary  use  of  material 
compared  with  ordinary  scaffolding,  as  this 
scaffold  exists  only  at  the  point  of  operation, 
and  only  during  the.  time  that  it  is  actually 
required  there ;  (4)  its  non-interference  with 
the  work,  as  no  putlog  or  bolt-holes,  and  such 
like,  are  required,  the  scaffold  being  entirely 
independent  of  the  work,  as  well  as  self- 
supporting;  (5)  the  great  saving  in  the  labour 
usually  expended  in  erecting  and  removing 
scaffolding ;  and  (6)  that  it  is  a  necessary  auxi¬ 
liary  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  concrete 
construction. 

The  inventor  and  patentee  is  Mr.  Frank 
West;  and  a  model  of  the  machine  to  one- 
eighth  scale  is  shown  at  Stand  278,  Group  III., 
in  the  South  Gallery  (North  Court)  of  the 
Inventions  Exhibition. 


Tire  at  a  Timber  -  Yard.  —  Early  on 
Saturday  last  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  ex¬ 
tensive  timber-yard  of  Mr.  T.  Forman,  148, 
Kennington-road.  The  yard  occupies  an  area 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  in  it 
were  stored  twelve  stacks  of  valuable  timber. 
The  fire  attacked  nearly  all  the  stacks,  three 
of  which  were  almost  completely  destroyed, 
while  the  others  were  very  severely  damaged. 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  Mr.  Forman  has 
made  arrangements  to  carry  on  his  business  as 
usual. 


Illustrations. 

THE  SHAKSPEAKE  MEMORIAL. 
j&teNjlUR  illustration  represents  the  Shaks- 
Ifcjgj  peare  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  which  has  been  for  some  little 
time  completed, — at  least,  so  far  as  the  ex¬ 
ternal  architecture  is  concerned, — excepting  the 
statuary  and  bas-relief  carvings. 

We  also  give  a  view  of  the  entrance-hall  and 
principal  staircase. 

The  building  facing  the  road  comprises  the 
library  and  picture-galleries.  The  semicircular 
building  is  the  end  of  the  auditorium,  which 
building  is  connected  by  a  covered  bridge  with 
the  main  or  library  entrance.  The  theatre  is, 
however,  complete  in  itself,  with  very  efficient 
entrances  and  exits.  This  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  completed  Borne  few  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  Bunhill- 
row,  from  the  designs  of  the  late  firm  of 
Dodgshun  &  Unsworth.  We  commented  on  the 
design  at  the  time  of  the  competition  some 
years  ago,  and  drew  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  curve  of  the  auditorium  was  shown 
as  a  portion  of  the  external  design, — a  piece  of 
architectural  truthfulness  unfortunately  very 
unusual  in  theatre  designing. 

In  the  tower  are  large  tanks,  automatically 
supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Avon,  for 
protection  in  case  of  fire.  From  the  lantern  in 
the  roof  most  extensive  views  maybe  enjoyed  of 
the  surrounding  country  and  picturesque  town. 
The  tower  was  built  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles 
&  Co.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Unsworth. 

Some  special  interest  has  attached  to  the 
theatre  and  its  surroundings  during  the  present 
week,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Miss  Anderson 
there  as  an  interpreter  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
concourse  of  a  considerable  circle  of  visitors 
from  London  and  elsewhere. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH,  FARNLEY. 

The  site  occupied  by  this  building  has  carried 
a  church  for  many  centuries,  although  all  traces 
of  the  first  erection  have  been  lost.  In  exca¬ 
vating  for  the  foundations  of  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  some  fifteenth  -  century  remains  were 
unearthed,  portions,  probably,  of  the  second 
church  erected.  The  third  one,  which  stood 
on  the  ground  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  erection  of  the  present  building,  was  an 
eighteenth-century  church  of  no  special  interest, 
and  which  had  become  inadequate  in  area  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  parishioners. 

The  parish  is  a  poor  one,  so  as  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  economy  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
church,  which  has,  consequently,  been  designed 
in  a  simple  manner,  but  with  the  use  of  sound 
durable  materials.  The  interior,  shown  in  the 
view,  is  lined  entirely  with  buff  terra  cotta,  the 
dressings  being  of  red  stone,  and  the  woodwork 
of  unvarnished  pitch  pine.  The  intention  has 
been  to  employ  only  such  material  as  would  be 
of  a  permanent  character,  and  would  not  entail 
constant  expense  and  repairs. 

The  architects  for  the  building  are  Messrs. 
Chorley  &  Connon,  of  Leeds. 


THE  GUILDHALL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Of  this  important  building,  now  being 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  we  give  the  ele¬ 
vation  and  plans  of  two  of  the  principal  floors. 

The  site  comprises  an  area  of  8,000  square 
feet.  It  is  situated  on  the  Embankment,  near 
Tudor  -  street,  Blackfriars,  and  has  return 
frontages  to  new  roads  recently  formed  on  that 
land.  The  building,  of  which  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  (past-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects)  is  the  architect,  will  consist 
of  four  floors,  and  will  contain  forty-two  class¬ 
rooms  in  all.  In  the  basement  there  will  be  a 
common  room  for  the  professors,  two  refresh¬ 
ment-rooms,  two  cloak-rooms,  stores,  &c.  The 
ground-floor  will  be  approached  by  a  spacious 
vestibule  and  lobby,  on  the  right  of  which  will 
be  two  rooms  for  the  principal  or  committee, 
and  a  library,  while  on  the  left  will  be  the 
secretary’s  offices,  all  the  other  rooms  being 
class-rooms.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  except 
one  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent,  are  all  for  class-rooms.  The  second 
floor  will  contain  a  practice-room,  70  ft.  by  28  ft., 
designed  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  large 
concert  -  hall  of  the  Surrey  Gardens,  now 
removed,  and  of  which  Mr.  Horace  Jones  was 
also  the  architect.  There  will  also  be  on 
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shown  in  another  position)  rises  well  up  ab 
the  Vicarage,  embosomed  in  fine  trees. 

In  the  top  right-hand  corner  is  a  Bketch  i 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  market-pl] 
noticeable  for  the  circular  bays  on  the  ! 
floor,  and  its  three  gables,  with  rather  poor  > 
coarse  barge-hoards.  The  gateway  shown 
the  right  of  the  shops  has  a  fine  pair  ofo 
doors  with  two  rude  figures  carved  upon  the 
it  forms  the  entrance  to  an  irregularly- shsl 
yard  surrounded  with  picturesque  nooks  f 
gables. 

We  have  the  same  feature  again  in  the  ; 
hand  house  (in  the  High-street)  shown 
the  sketch  at  the  .bottom,  but  more  caret 
and  elaborately  worked  out,  and  in  a  n 
better  state  of  preservation  :  this  is  one  ofc 
“  original  ”  cake-shops. 

Next  it,  on  the  right,  is  shown  a  good  old  si 
house,  in  South  Bar-street,  now  the  Swan  o 
It  lias  two  canted  bays,  on  the  ground  and  i 
floors,  finished  with  square  dormered  ga: 
The  old  stone  slates  have  been  replaced  byl 
ordinary  blue  slates,  and  the  stonework  1 
been  colour-washed,  so  that  it  loses  muc 
colour. 

Next  it  is  a  curious  old  gabled  house  n 
dormers  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  mai 
place,  in  a  very  similar  position  to  the  on 
occupies  in  the  sketch.  The  dormers  hav) 
lights  in  them,  but  that  portion  of  the  ( 
retains  its  old  stone  covering  ;  the  upper  psj 
plastered  and  much  mutilated. 

The  two  houses  shown  on  the  right  oh 
picture  are  both  in  Parsons-street,  tht 
really  on  opposite  sides.  The  stone  one  i 
the  end  of  the  street  adjacent  to  the  mai 
place,  and  opposite  the  gabled  house  i 
described.  The  piece  of  timber-work  isi 
only  bit  of  uncovered  black-and-white  ii 
town,  and  it  has  but  comparatively  rece 
been  relieved  of  its  coating  of  plaster,  shd 
up  the  timber  framing  and  fleurs-de-lvs  in  u 
panels.  The  gateway  beneath  is  the  entu 
to  the  yard  of  the  Reindeer  Inn,  in  whil 
the  gable  and  window  illustrated  in  a  r 
issue.  This  room  has  fine  panelling  in  c 
oak,  with  delicate  mouldings,  and  arichpl) 
ceiling  with  elaborately  raised  bandsl 
devices, — a  very  complete  bit  of  work.  : 
gates  at  the  entrance  to  the  yard  are  ori:i 
and  have  the  date  A.D.  1571  carved  on  th: 

Compton  Winyates. 

A  description  of  Compton  Winyates  w\ 
found  in  the  report  of  the  first  portion  c 
Architectural  Association  Excursion,  publi 
in  our  issue  of  August  15.  We  now  give  i 
sketches  of  this  most  picturesque  buii 
though  no  pen-and-ink  drawing  can  pon 
show  the  beauty  and  gorgeousness  of  colol 
when  lighted  up  by  a  bright  sun  at  mid-da 

The  view  at  top  shows  the  entrance-frc'.' 
which  will  be  noticed  the  porch  specially  sj : 
of  in  the  report  above  referred  to,  as  ala 
timbered  gables,  with  their  pretty  littlel 
windows. 

The  quadrangle,  of  which  a  sketch  is  g 
is  reached  by  passing  directly  through 
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The  Guildhall  School  of  Music. — Plans. 


this  floor  two  large  class-rooms  for  harmony 
classes,  an  organ  practice-room,  and  secretary’s 
residence.  The  building  is  to  be  constructed  on 
a  granite  plinth.  Two  staircases  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  one  for  ladies  and  the  other  for  gentle¬ 
men.  Each  class-room  is  to  have  separate 
ventilating  apparatus,  while  double  doors  and 
double  sashes  are  also  to  be  provided  so  that  the 
corridors  may  be  kept  quiet.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  will,  it  is  Btated,  be  20,0001. 


REMINISCENCES  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

We  give  this  week  various  sketches,  specially 
prepared,  of  places  visited  by  the  Architectural 
Association  in  their  recent  annual  excursion, 
and  will  give  some  further  ones  in  our  next. 
The  sketches,  we  may  observe,  only  represent 


places  actually  visited,  not  those  which  it  may 
have  been  supposed  the  party  might,  could,  or 
should  have  visited. 

Banbury. 

In  Banbury  there  are  numberless  old  houses, 
most  of  them  of  but  little  value  but  for  their 
picturesqueness,  but  there  are  a  few  more 
notable,  and  perhaps  typical,  examples  which 
are  deserving  of  more  than  a  general  glance  at, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  taken  from 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  are  grouped 
together  in  the  illustration,  as  a  kind  of  general 
reminiscence  of  the  features  of  the  place. 

In  the  left-hand  top  corner  is  a  view  of  the 
Vicarage,  a  house  with  mullioned  windows, 
built  of  a  rich  brown-coloured  stone,  though 
almost  hidden  up  with  creepers ;  as  seen  from 
just  above  the  noted  “  Banbury  Cross,”  the 
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porch,  and  the  comparatively 
door  opposite  to  it  leads  into  the  hall; 
window  in  the  angle  is  the  one  said 


tower  of  the  church  (which  for  convenience  is  been  brought  from  the  destroyed  castle 
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THE  GUILDHALL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT. - Mr.  Horace  Jones,  P.P.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 
August,  1885. 
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THE  SHAKSPEARE  MEMORIAL  THEATRE,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
Mr.  W.  F.  Unsworth,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 

ENTRANCE  HALL  AND  STAIRCASE 


Sept.  5,  1885.] 


Mrooke  :  whether  or  no  this  be  trne,  it  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  quadrangle,  and  fits 
Mito  its  position  with  admirable  effect. 

The  general  view  at  bottom  was  taken  from 
'iboui  half-way  down  the  hill,  approaching  the 
i;pansion  by  a  footpath  from  the  road. 

:  The  sketch  on  page  322  of  some  of  the 
ihimneyg  is  reproduced  from  a  pen  sketch  in 
,[r.  J.  A.  Gotch’s  sketch-book. 

Deddington  Parsonage  House. 

I  There  are  several  examples  of  fine  old  houses 
[insisting  in  Deddington,  but  the  “Parsonage 
I'itouse  ”  or  “Manor  Farm  House,”  or 
sn  Pilgrim’s  House,”  whichever  it  be  called,  is 
ilbe  most  noticeable  for  its  balustraded  tower. 

?b  is  situated  near  the  church  and  was  built 
i  1654.  Inside  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
Miteresting  woodwork  in  panelling  chimney- 
iaieces,  and  a  very  fine  and  unusual  treatment 
’if  staircase,  sketches  of  which  we  hope  to 
tlive  in  a  future  number. 

Hanwell  Castle. 


If  All  that  remains  of  the  once  famous  Castle  of 
vdanwell,  the  seat  of  the  Cope  family,  is  shown 
Jiji  the  sketch  of  the  brick  tower,  with  octagonal 
single  turrets.  The  string-courses,  windows, 
ffluoins,  and  plinths  are  of  stone,  but  beyond 
;hat  there  is  no  detail,  though  it  is  bold  and 
Infective  in  mass  and  delightful  in  colour, 
'he  sketch  shows  it  one  story  short,  as  it  is 
>uilt  in  a  hollow  and  nearly  surrounded  by 
larm  buildings,  being  itself  now  used  as  a  farm- 
ouse. 

Shut  ford  Manor  House. 

The  manor-house  at  Shutford  stands  high  up 
■tbove  and  beyond  the  church,  its  principal 
iront  facing  south,  the  long  range  of  low  stone 
aullioned  windows,  both  on  the  ground  and 
ripper  floors,  giving  it  a  decided  air  of  comfort. 

!t  has  also  a  Jacobean  porch,  of  considerable 
lerit,  on  this  front.  The  north-east  view 
hown  in  the  sketch  is  of  a  much  less  dignified 
haracter,  but  is  interesting  for  its  quaint 
rouping,  the  staircase  block  adding  consider- 
bly  to  this  effect.  The  six-light  window  on 
lh®  ground-floor,  as  seen  in  the  sketch  at  the 
j  nd  of  the  building,  lights  a  room  in  which 
ojihere  is  some  well-moulded  oak  panelling,  with 
ainriched  frieze  and  cornice,  and  the  original 
oftone  chimneypiece. 

«i  King's  Sutton  is  a  very  good  example  of  an 
Bid  English  manor-house,  without  any  “  special  ” 
eatures,  and  owing  much  of  its  picturesque 
wffect,  no  doubt,  to  its  wealth  of  creepers  and 
q.bundance  of  foliage,  but  a  sight  of  its  simple 
"ireatment  and  restfulness  affords  a  vast  amount 
'(j|)f  pleasure  to  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
elaborate  attempts  at  “  singularity  ”  in  some 
ilnodern  buildings  ;  apparently  it  suits  well 
.‘nineteenth-century  requirements,  it  is  evidently 
I  veil  cared  for  and  valued  by  the  present 
■inmates.  Most  of  the  stone  detail  may  be 
'(found  in  any  house  of  the  same  type  in  the 
[neighbourhood  and  adjoining  counties,  but  the 
'^woodwork  of  the  staircase  and  other  interior 
riletails  are  somewhat  unusual, 
ij  [The  sketches  in  this  number,  and  others 
J.hat  will  be  given  in  the  following  number,  are 
Jtnostly  drawn  for  this  journal  by  Mr.  T.  Garratt 
rrrom  sketches  made  in  situ  by  himself  and  by 
rather  members  who  have  kindly  lent  their 
>jiketch- books,  among  whom  we  are  indebted  to 
^Messrs. '  S.  F.  Clarkson,  J.  Johnson,  J.  Bilson, 
>knd  J.  A.  Gotch.] 


*  MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATES,  R.I.B.A. 

!  Sir, — Will  you  grant  me  a  small  space  in  your 
columns  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Associates 
bf  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
i  ihe  notice, — headed  “  General  Meeting  of  Asso- 
sfciates  in  October,”— -which  appears  in  the  last 
number  of  the  “  Proceedings,”  on  p.  242. 
n  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  all  communications 
Jcelating  to  the  business  of  that  meeting  be  sent 
;;o  me,  at  8,  Delahay-street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Kjjefore  the  24th  inst.,  on  which  date  the  Asso¬ 
ciates’  Committee  holds  its  next  meeting. 

G.  Richards  Julian, 

Hon.  Sec.  Associates’  Committee. 


'  The  Students’  Home,  Kensington  Gore. 

2,iVe  are  informed  that  over  twenty  of  Banner’s 
I  rentilators  are  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  Sir 
^Frederick  Bramwell’s  scheme  for  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  Students’  Home,  Kensington  Gore. 
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“EXPERIMENTAL  BUILDING: 
ARCACHON  VILLA,  MOOR  ALLERTON, 
NEAR  LEEDS.” 

Sir,— Seven  years  ago  (October  19th,  1878)  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  illustrate  and  describe  in  your 
valuable  journal  the  above  villa,  under  the  title  here 
repeated.  After  the  appearance  of  the  article  in 
question,  it  is  needless  to  add  the  novelties  intro¬ 
duced  received  very  severe  criticism,  and  many  of 
the  remarks  made  by  professionals  and  others  were 
anything  but  of  a  flattering  character.  Everything, 
of  course,  was  wrong.  “The  position  of  the  doors 
was  a  very  grave  blunder, — would  cause  all  the 
chimneys  to  smoke,  and  make  the  rooms  so  draughty 
that  no  |one  could  comfortably  exist  in  them  ;  the 
ventilation  was  an  absurdity,  and  would  require  con¬ 
tinual  attention,  and  could  only  be  opened  and  shut 
by  either  going  outside  the  house,  or  keeping  a  pair 
of  steps  handy  inside ;  the  drainage  system  was 
another  blunder,  which  I  should  soon  fiud  out  to 
my  cost.  The  construction  of  the  earth-closet  was 
also  a  mistake,  and  could  never  answer  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  would  eventually  become  a  nuisance  ; 
whilst  the  storage  reservoir  of  rain  water  under  the 
house  brought  on  my  devoted  head  a  torrent  of 
abuse.  Of  all  possible  things,  only  a  very  belated 
individual  would  construct  such  a  tank  :  the  water 
would  decompose,  the  house  would  be  made  damp, 
the  germs  would  breed  in  the  water,  the  exhalations 
from  it  would  spread  disease  in  the  house,  and  not 
only  should  I  have  a  heavy  doctor’s  bill  to  pay  for 
my  ‘fad,’  but  should  sow  disease  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  thus  become  a  public  nuisance.”  On 
these  grounds  it  was  said  the  authorities  ought  to 
cause  it  to  be  done  away  with.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  being  out  of  the  borough,  they  had  not  the 
power  to  abolish  it. 

Now,  after  seven  years’  trial,  I  beg  to  submit  to 
you  the  results  arrived  at,  and  if  you  think  the 
remarks  interesting  to  your  readers,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  the  same. 

The  facts  I  have  demonstrated  practically  are,  in 
ray  opinion,  of  vital  importance  in  all  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  especially  where  water  supply  and  a  proper 
drainage  system  do  not  exist.  Of  course,  in  large 
towns,  with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  civilisation, 
the  experiments  I  have  made  would  not  be  of  much 
use. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  ravages  of  cholera,  and 
where  drainage  is  not  extensively  in  use,  these  ex¬ 
periments  become  very  interesting,  and  I  venture  to 
say,  of  some  practical  use.  If  I  said  they  could  not 
be  improved  upon  I  should  be  stupidly  egotistical, 
but  when  I  say  they  have  answered  every  purpose 
for  which  they  were  made,  then  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  let  you  know,  from  having  laid  before  the 
public  in  your  journal  what  was  thought  at  the 
time  a  series  of  stupid  mistakes,  or,  as  one  person 
put  it,  “a  conglomeration  of  fads.” 

Results  arrived  at : — 1.  The  position  of  doors 
does  not  cause  draughts,  but  enables  more  space  in 
the  room  to  be  utilised  with  comfort  than  the  usual 
plan,  which  often  causes  an  unpleasant  draught 
from  door  to  fireplace  when  opened,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  and  when  the  passages  are  not  also 
heated. 

The  ventilators  are  self-regulating,  and  never  need 
the  slightest  attention,  but  have  been  wide  open  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  alike  for  seven  years  and  act  so  well 
that  although  the  current  of  air  coming  in  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  as  required  (self-regulating),  can  be 
tested  by  applying  a  flame  of  candle,  &c.,  yet  when 
the  volume  of  fresh  air  is  largest  no  draught  can  be 
detected  in  the  body  of  the  room  a  foot  below  the 
ceiling.  The  earth-closet  has  been  fairly  tested. 
To  do  this  I  determined  it  should  not  be  emptied 
until  the  pit  was  full,  this  took  three  years,  and  was 
in  every  way  a  most  satisfactory  experiment ;  then 
the  sump,  which  I  believe  was  not  described,  has 
only  just  been  emptied,  has  worked  for  seven  years 
w  ithout  either  nuisance  or  offence.  In  proof  of  which : 
having  let  the  house,  the  new  tenant,  was  anxious 
and  nervous  on  this  point  and  requested  all  to  be 
made  right  before  I  left,  so  I  startled  him  by  saying 
it  had  not  been  emptied  for  seven  years  (household 
of  13  persons),  but  that  in  walking  about  the  grounds 
I  would  take  him  close  past  it  three  times  and  he 
should  try  to  find  out  where  it  was.  He  did  hi3  best 
to  discover  it  but  was  bound  to  admit  that  it  did 
not  indicate  its  presence.  Such  things  often  do  so 
very  forcibly. 

It  consists  of  two  well-cemented  tanks,  5  ft. 
diameter  and  5  ft.  deep,  so  constructed  that  there  is 
very  little  room  for  gas  to  accumulate,  and  what 
does  form  passes  downwards  through  a  pipe  by 
gravitation.  There  is  no  ventilating  shaft,  and 
those  who  make  one  commit  a  grave  error.  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  does  not  rise.  All  that  is  needed  is 
to  hermetically  seal  the  tank  by  lime  or  cement  and 
keep  a  foot  or  18  in.  of  earth  on  the  top  of  it ;  the 
downcast  pipe  then  takes  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
away  in  small  quantities  as  it  forms  and  no  mischief 
or  nuisance  is  caused  by  accumulation.  This  is  not 
theory,  but  a  practical  demonstration.  The  tank 
would  have  worked  well  for  another  three  years ; 
but  seven  years  is  a  reasonable  time  and  I  should 
not  advise  longer. 

Now  for  that  last  abomination,  the  rain  water- 
tank.  It  has  never  yet  been  emptied,  but  is  so 
constructed  that  it  can  can  be  at  any  time.  The 
water  is  sweet,  bright,  and  clear,  and  astonishes 
every  one  that  sees  it. 
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Doctors’  bills  for  the  last  seven  years  (except  on 
occasions  of  increase  of  population)  have  been  un¬ 
known  ;  unfortunately,  in  previous  years  they  came 
in  as  regularly  as  the  taxes. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this,  but 
have  let  the  house  and  am  going  to  Australia;  there¬ 
fore  I  thought  I  would  just  let  you  know  how  the 
experiment  succeeded. 

If  you  have  any  agent  in  these  parts  who  would 
like  to  see  for  your  own  satisfaction,  I  could,  this 
next  week,  let  him  look  round  ;  but  I  give  up  posses¬ 
sion  on  the  1st  of  September,  so  could  not  guarantee 
after  that  date  to  do  so.  John  Smith. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Worlcington. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  infirmary  buildings,  to  be  erected  on  a  site 
given  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Curwen,  of  Workington 
Hall,  has  just  been  laid  by  Mr.  Edward 
D’Arcy  Curwen,  in  the  presence  of  about 
15,000  persous.  The  plan  is  arranged  on  the 
pavilion  principle,  and,  when  completed,  will 
consist  of  a  central  administrative  block,  two 
stories  in  height ;  the  kitchens  in  the  rear 
approached  by  a  covered  way;  and  the  male  and 
female  wings  respectively  on  either  side.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  carried  out  in  local  stone ; 
and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  all  of  the 
highest  and  most  complete  character.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Gibson  &  Kinnear,  of  Workington.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  George  Dale  Oliver,  of  Carlisle, 
whose  plans  were  selected  in  open  competition. 

Cranleigh(Surrey) . — The  Hambledon  (Surrey) 
Union  Sanitary  Authority  have  instructed  Mr. 
Ellice-Clark  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  drainage 
for  Cranleigh,  in  which  place  is  situated  the 
large  Surrey  County  School. 

Her  sham  (Surrey). — The  memorial-stone  of 
the  Village  Hall  and  Working  Men’s  Club  at 
Hersham  has  just  been  laid.  The  building, 
which  is  being  erected  under  the  auspices  of  a 
company  formed  for  the  purpose,  is  designed  to 
hold  about  300  persons,  and  will  be  fitted  with 
a  stage  and  ante-rooms,  &c.,  so  that  there  will 
be  facilities  for  dramatic  representations  as  well 
as  for  other  entertainments.  Messrs.  W.  &  A. 
Brown,  of  Oatlands  and  Hersham,  are  the  con¬ 
tractors,  and  Mr.  George  Vigers  is  the  honorary 
architect.  The  external  walls  of  the  hall  are 
already  erected,  and  it  will  soon  be  roofed  in. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dipton  (Co.  Durham). — The  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  church  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Dipton  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dodds,  M.P. 
for  Stockton.  It  will  be  built  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Oliver  &  Leeson,  architects,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  cruciform  on  plan,  with  central  tower, 
in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture. 

Polegate. — Polegate  Church  has  just  received 
two  additions  to  its  interior.  A  memorial 
window,  of  three  lights,  represents  the  “  Ascen¬ 
sion,”  and  is  executed  in  antique  glass  of 
gem-like  lustre.  The  window  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Caleb  and  Mrs.  S. 
M.  Diplock,  by  their  daughter  and  sons.  The 
other  addition  is  a  reredos,  executed  principally 
in  Caen  stone,  enriched  with  marble  panels  and 
columns.  Above  the  Communion-table  are  five 
Jeaune  Fleury  marble  panels,  richly  inlaid,  the 
centre  one  being  a  Maltese  cross  in  Blanc 
Piastre,  inlaid  with  Irish  green  marble,  with 
jewels  of  Mexican  onyx  and  Rosso  Antico  ;  the 
other  four  panels  have  religious  emblems  inlaid 
within  double  triangles  of  Rosso  Antico  and 
green  marble.  At  each  end  of  the  reredos  are 
the  Commandments,  &c.,  inscribed  in  gold  letters 
on  dove  marble.  The  marble  panels  are  divided 
by  green  marble  and  alabaster  cluster  shafts, 
surmounted  with  richly-carved  cornice  and 
cusping,  supported  by  carved  caps  and  arches. 
The  work  is  returned  some  distance  on  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel,  with  dove 
marble  panels,  &c.,  to  match.  On  a  plinth  is 
the  inscription  “  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
loving  memory  of  Caleb  Diplock.  Died  July 
26th,  1884.  ‘A  man  greatly  beloved.’— Dan. 
x.  2.  This  reredos  was  erected  by  his  affec¬ 
tionate  widow.”  The  window  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons,  Buckley,  & 
Co.,  of  Southampton-street ;  and  the  reredos 
by  Messrs.  John  Underwood  &  Sons,  of  Duke- 
street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 

North  Molton  (Devon).—' The  parish  church 
of  All  Saints,  North  Molton,  was  re-opened  on 
the  27th  ult.,  after  re-seating,  and  general  repairs 
and  alterations  from  plans  by  Mr.  Ashworth, 
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architect,  Exeter.  The  ■works,  which  have  been 
in  hand  for  the  last  five  months,  consist  of 
newly  flooring  the  church,  and  re-seating  the 
nave  and  aisles  with  open  seats  of  pitch  pine, 
having  tracery  in  the  fronts.  The  walls  have 
been  re-plastered  and  pillars  and  arches  repaired. 
The  reseating  the  chancel  in  oak  with  improved 
seats  formed  part  of  the  plan,  bat,  as  yet,  this 
portion  has  not  been  carried  out,  nor  has  the 
pulpit  been  completed,  which  is  to  have  figures 
of  the  Apostles  placed  in  the  niches.  The 
outlay  has  been  over  500 l.  for  the  internal 
work.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Davey,  of 
Barnstaple,  and  Mr.  Pickard  has  done  the 
wood-  carving. 

Py worthy. — The  Church  of  St.  Swithin,  Py- 
worthy,  Devon,  has  been  re  -  opened,  after 
restoration.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  M. 
Pulford,  of  Exeter,  and  tho  contractor,  Mr. 
Blowey,  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Philip  Shoebrook, 
of  Northlew,  was  the  foreman  mason.  The 
old  pillars  and  arches  of  polyphant  stone,  which 
had  been  covered  for  years  with  plaster  and 
whitewash,  now  present  an  admirable  appear¬ 
ance.  On  the  south  side,  near  the  priest’s  door, 
leading  into  the  chancel,  the  builders  found  the 
remains  of  an  old  lepers’  window,  and  by  con¬ 
trivance  this  has  been  left  open.  Missing  and 
decayed  portions  of  the  stone-work  of  the  south 
windows  have  been  replaced  by  Hatherleigh 
stone,  which  has  also  been  used  for  the  new 
windows  and  repairs  of  the  sedilium  and  copings. 
Messrs.  Petherick,  of  Hatherleigh,  carried  out 
this  work. 

Longridge. — The  new  church  at  Longridge. 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  has  been  commenced, 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  London. 
At  present  only  the  nave  will  be  built,  and 
the  foundation  work  for  chancel  and  tower 
carried  out.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be 
about  6,000Z.  The  tenders  have  been  let  to 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Preston,  for  stonework ;  and 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Longridge,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Longridge,  have  obtained  the  joiner’s  and 
plumber’s  work. 

Pontardaive. — A  mission  church  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Pontardawe  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Willian  Gilbertson,  by  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilbertson,  of  Glanrhyd.  The  contract  has 
been  given  to  Mr.  John  Griifiths,  builder,  of 
Pontardawe,  the  plans  having  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Gilbertson  and  himself.  The 
church  is  to  seat  300  people. 


lochs. 

The  Works’  Man  ager’s  Handbook  of  Modern  Rides, 
Tables,  and  Data,  for  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers,,  8fc.  By  Walter  S.  Hdtton. 
Second  edition,  carefully  revised  with  addi¬ 
tions.  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co. 

|R.  HUTTON  has  produced  a  book  full  of 
information  on  most  varied  subjects, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  not 
escaped  the  common  fault  of  all  works  of  the 
kind.  In  taking  up  the  volume  one  is  struck  by 
the  scope  and  minuteness  of  the  information 
supplied,  and  it  is  not  until  information  on  some 
definite  point  is  required  that  one  realises  how 
much  too  much,  and  how  much  too  little,  there 
is  in  the  300  odd  pages  that  go  to  make  up  the 
book.  However,  this  is  a  defect  common  to  all 
books  of  reference  of  this  nature  that  we  have 
ever  met,  and  Mr.  Hutton  has  done  what  he 
could  to  minimise  the  evil  by  dividing  the  work 
into  six  sections.  If  we  only  asked  for  more 
information,  the  author  might  retort  that  he 
has  given  as  much  as  could  be  got  in  the  space, 
but  what  an  ordinary  works’  manager  would  ask 
for  would  not  be  larger  quantity,  but  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  more  generally  useful  information  for, 
say,  the  specifications  of  six  locomotives,  which 
occupy  one-eighth  of  the  whole  book. 

The  language  used  throughout  is  simple  and 
easily  understood,  being  neither  unnecessarily 
abbreviated  nor  too  prolix,  Mr.  Hutton  never 
sacrificing  clearness  of  meaning  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  space.  The  use  of  technicalities  and 
symbols  has  also  been  eschewed  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  thus  rendering  the  book  pleasant  to  read, 
an  unusual  virtue  in  works  of  this  kind.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  principle  of 
avoiding  technicalities  has  been  carried  to  an 
extreme;  for  example,  when  the  author  hesi¬ 
tates  to  use  the  word  “  traverse,”  a  term  under¬ 
stood  by  every  one  who  has  had  to  do  with 
machine  tools,  and  in  preference  devotes  a 
couple  of  lines  to  describing  the  motion  of  the 
tool. 


The  following  are  the  headings  of  the  six 
sections  into  which  the  volume  is  divided: — 
1.  Stationary  and  locomotive  steam  engines, 
gas  engines,  &c.  2.  Hydraulic  memoranda  : 

pipes,  pumps,  water-power,  &c.  3.  Millwork : 
shafting,  gearing,  pulleys,  &c.  4.  Steam  boilers, 
safety-valves,  factory  chimneys,  &c.  5.  Heat, 
warming,  and  ventilating,  metal  cutting  and 
finishing  metals,  alloys  and  casting,  wheel¬ 
cutting,  screw-cutting,  &c.  6.  Strength  and 

weight  of  materials,  workshop  data,  &c. 

A  good  deal  of  information  is  given  in  the 
first  part  as  to  the  action  of  steam  in  an  engine 
cylinder,  after  which  proportions  of  engines 
are  set  forth.  We  presume  “  works’  managers” 
will  not  attempt  to  design  steam  engines  upon 
the  data  given  or  the  result  may  not  be  in 
every  case  satisfactory.  For  instance,  the 
rule  “Area  of  steam-port  =  area  of  cylinder  in 
square  inches  divided  by  12,”  may  possess  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  but  is  rather  a  sweeping 
generalisation  considering  the  different  types  of 
engine,  and  variations  in  length  of  stroke  and 
piston  speed  they  are  subject  to.  The  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  is  also  taken  as  the  sole  factor  by 
which  the  capacity  of  tho  feed-pump  is  arrived 
at.  Mr.  Hutton  also  gives  what  he  describes  as 
a  diagram  of  the  Joy  valve-gear.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  different  arrangement  to  the  in¬ 
genious  device  introduced  by  Mr.  Joy,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  collection  of  links  and  connecting-rods 
that  could  not  possibly  work.  The  author, 
however,  is  not  to  blame  for  originating 
this  wonderful  device,  as  he  has  copied  it 
from  the  pages  of  an  engineering  journal, 
but  he  might  be  expected  to  exercise  closer 
supervision  in  the  matter  he  selects  even 
when  quoting  from  an  ordinarily  reliable 
source.  Further  on  (p.  22)  we  are  told  that 
“  the  piston  speed  in  compound  engines  is 
usually  420  ft.  a  minute,”  a  generalisation  about 
as  instructive  as  saying  that  the  height  of  a  tree 
is  usually  40  ft.,  or  the  length  of  a  Btreet  is 
usually  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  remarks  on  gas-engines  might  well  have 
been  extended  beyond  the  four  or  five  pages 
they  occupy.  The  “  Instructions  for  Fixing 
the  Otto  Engine”  no  doubt  afforded  the  com¬ 
piler  an  easy  page  of  “  copy.”  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  hardly  necessary,  as  they  are  invariably 
supplied  by  the  makers  when  one  of  these 
engines  has  to  be  fitted. 

In  Section  II.  the  hydraulic  data  are  fairly 
complete  so  far  as  they  go,  but  as  this  section 
only  occupies  twenty-two  pages,  it  is  naturally 
not  very  exhaustive.  The  few  remarks  on 
pumps  contain  sound  advice,  that  might  with 
advantage  be  taken  to  heart  by  some  makers  of 
engines  in  the  present  day. 

Section  III.  opens  with  some  brief  particu¬ 
lars  of  spur  and  bevel  gearing,  in  which  the 
speed  and  power  of  toothed  wheels  are  treated 
of.  Crane  gearing  is  noticed,  and  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  driving  by  ropes  are  given.  The 
longest  table  in  the  book  is  in  this  section, 
treats  of  “the  weight  and  horse -power  of 
cast-iron  spur-wheels.”  Following  this  are 
some  notes  on  shafting,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
space  is  devoted  to  their  “power,”  by  which 
the  author  means  the  power  they  will  transmit. 

Section  IV.  opens  with  some  general  remarks 
on  the  effeot  of  heat  upon  water,  and  the 
expansive  force  of  steam,  after  which  various 
details  of  boiler  construction  are  dealt  with  in  a 
somewhat  disjointed  manner.  The  proportions 
of  different  types  of  boilers  in  terms  of  their 
nominal  power  are  given  in  five  tables,  but  how 
this  power  is  calculated  is  not  stated.  The  few 
paragraphs  which  refer  to  riveting  are  quite 
inadequate  to  treat  of  this  important  subject. 
Mr.  Hutton  has  missed  a  rare  chance  by  not 
incorporating  in  his  book  an  epitome  of  the 
recent  researches  of  the  special  committee  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  this 
subject.  A  few  particulars  of  factory  chimneys 
are  given,  amongst  them  directions  for  finding 
their  “horse-power.” 

“  Heat,  Warming,  and  Ventilating,”  treated 
of  in  Section  V.,  should  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  divisions  of  the  book  for  works’ 
managers.  There  are  tables  of  the  specific 
heat  of  various  substances,  on  the  expansion  of 
liquids  and  gases,  on  the  heat,  conducting  power 
and  expansion  of  metals,  and  on  the  radiation, 
absorption,  and  reflection  of  heat.  The  table 
which  gives  the  length  of  4-in.  pipe  required  to 
heat  a  room  of  a  given,  size  to  the  desired  tem¬ 
perature,  is  a  valuable  feature  in  this  section ; 
whilst  the  remarks  on  ventilation  are  to  the 
point,  although  too  brief  to  be  of  great  practical 
use,  and  might  well  have  been  extended  to  the 
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exclusion  of  the  subject  which  follows,— the 
“  Wind-pressure  on  Railway  Structures,”  which 
has  been  copied  from  a  current  report. 

The  table  of  speeds  of  cutting-tools  for  metals 
is  a  useful  feature,  although  we  think  the 
figures  given  for  turning  cast  iron  are  somewhat 
above  general  practice  for  ordinary  mixtures,  ; 
with  a  moderately  deep  cut,  but  doubtless 
they  could  be  undertaken  with  a  good  modern 
lathe.  The  next  table,  which  gives  the  time 
required  to  do  a  given  quantity  of  work  by 
planing,  shaping,  slotting,  drilling,  and  boring  ! 
machines  and  lathes,  should  prove  of  greatest 
use  to  those  having  machine-tool  workers  under 
their  supervision,  but  who  have  no  data  of  their 
own  on  which  to  form  an  estimate.  The  con¬ 
clusions  appear  to  be  the  result  of  experience  ■ 
with  high-class  tools,  and  we  doubt  if  many  ■ 
engineering  contractors  would  care  to  have  I 
their  bills  checked  by  the  figures  quoted.  This 
is  a  branch  of  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Hutton  i 
might  well  devote  special  attention  in  a  future  i 
edition.  If  the  description  of  work  and  type  of 
machine  were  stated  it  would  add  to  the  value  i 
of  the  information.  The  table  well  merits  the  ; 
greater  space  these  details  would  require,  ■ 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  advance  that  i 
has  taken  place  within  recent  years  in  the 
efficiency  of  machine  tools. 

A  table  is  given  of  mixtures  of  cast-iron  for  i 
various  purposes.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
every  foundryman  has  special  and  positive 
opinions,  which  no  tables  are  very  likely  to 
effect.  Brassfounders,  as  a  rule,  are  moro  open 
to  new  ideas,  but  there  is  nothing  very  sub¬ 
versive  of  established  practice  in  the  full  infor-  ■ 
mation  on  this  point  in  Mr.  Hutton’s  book. 
Section  VI.  opens  with  data  on  the  strength  and 
weight  of  materials  of  various  kinds  and  in 
various  forms.  A  table  of  multipliers  for  con-  ■ 
verting  the  weight  of  one  metal  into  that  of  f 
another  is  a  useful  feature,  as  also  is  a  list  in  : 
which  the  various  names  by  which  some  often-  • 
used  substances  are  known  are  grouped  together, 
such,  for  instance,  as  sulphate  of  alumina  and  1 
monoxide  of  lead,  which  every  engineer  would  1 
not  at  once  recognise  as  simply  alum  and  1 
litharge.  Six  pages  are  devoted  to  various  = 
cements,  ranging  between  cobbler’s  wax  and  1 
boiler  coverings.  Workshop  receipts  are  fol-  • 
lowed  by  remedies  for  workshop  accidents.  . 
Following  this  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  i 
new  patent  law,  then  some  weights  and  1 
measures,  and  a  vocabulary  of  about  twenty  i 
pages  giving  the  French  equivalents  of  a  large  ; 
number  of  engineering  terms, — a  very  useful  1 
feature.  'A  table  of  “  Properties  of  Air,”  from  i 
Mr.  Glaisher’s  observations,  and  a  page  setting  > 
forth  the  “  mean  annual  rainfall  at  various  5 
places  ”  are  the  last  evidences  of  a  weakness  3 
for  paste  and  scissors  to  which  the  compiler  r 
too  often  succumbs. 


School  Hygiene  and  Diseases  Incidental  to  School  l 
Life.  By  Robt.  Farquharson,  M.P.,  M.D.,  , 
Edin.,  &c.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1885.  . 
Tms  work  is  partly  a  compilation  from  English  i 
and  foreign  books  on  the  same  subject,  and  1 
partly  a  record  of  inferences  drawn  from  the 
author’s  personal  experience  as  the  responsible 
medical  adviser  to  Rugby  and  other  public 
schools.  It  treats  of  school  buildings,  diet,  , 
work,  play,  diseases  and  doctoring,  and  on  all  1 
the  subjects  the  author  has  something  to  say,  , 
and  says  it  with  considerable  literary  skill.  . 
The  first  chapter,  that  on  school  buildings,  is  3 
naturally  the  one  most  interesting  to  us.  We  3 
cannot,  however,  see  why  the  writer  should  go  ) 
out  of  his  way  to  gird  at  the  architectural  pro¬ 
fession  cn  masse.  In  his  eyes,  the  architect  is  ? 
one  who  is  either  quite  ignorant  of  his  duties  3 
or  so  obstinate  as  to  persist  in  wrongdoing  \ 
out  of  mere  perversity.  “  When  you  are  about  t 
to  build  a  school,  select  an  architect  who  has  ? 
had  some  experience  in  school  design.”  ' 
Certainly, — most  architects  in  fair  practice  3 
have  had  such  experience.  “And  one  who  is  f 
not  too  independent  to  adopt  the  suggestions  s 
of  those  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration.”  We  affirm  that,  as  a  rule,  archi-  • 
tects  are  too  ready  to  give  consideration  to  the  3 
opinions  of  others;  and  that  their  fault  is  3 
rather  an  undue  pliancy  than  the  obstinacy  y 
they  are  charged  withal. 

Our  predecessors  of  “centuries  ago” —  - 

how  many? — “paid  little  attention  to  conve¬ 
nience  or  sanitary  arrangement  ” ;  and  in 
consequence  a  “  new  school  sprang  up  which  3 
enunciated  the  remarkable  dogma  that  comfort  i 
was  incompatible  with  outside  beauty.”  What  1 
school  ?  Where,  and  when,  and  by  whom  wa9  1 
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lihis  “dogma”  “enunciated”?  Still,  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders  “have  gone  with  the  times, 
and  are  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  all  sanitary  arrangements,  and  in  com¬ 
bining  a  perfectly  well-arranged  plan  with  a 
[picturesque  elevation.”  (What  more  could  be 
baid  ?)  Nevertheless,  “we  must  look  sharp 
[after  our  architects,”  &c.,  &c.  “  All  the  details 
)f  drainage,  ventilation,  and  water  -  supply, 
[jjhould  be  placed  under  the  direct  responsibility 
:J)f  the  medical  officer  ” ;  and  we  must  be  “on 
;he  alert  to  see  that  we  do  not  sacrifice  our 
wealth  or  risk  our  lives  to  gratify  the  ignorance 
or  obstinacy  of  an  architect.”  There  is 
[almost  spiteful  force  in  the  words  we  have 
italicised. 

I  We  accept  without  demur  all  that  our  author 
aas  to  tell  us  on  diet,  exercise,  training,  on  the 
physical  and  moral  uses  of  manly  games,  and 
»n  the  treatment  of  those  special  diseases  which 
ire  incident  to  youth.  In  these  subjects  he  is 
evidently  at  home,  and  we  accept  his  utterances 
■  is  ex  cathedrd.  In  the  chapter  on  building, 
iivater  supply,  drainage  (which  is  a  difficulty,  he 
Kays,  in  the  country,  “  if  there  is  no  river  at 
nand  ”  (!)  and  most  of  all  when  he  touches  on 
phe  artistic  side  of  architecture,  it  is  easy  to  see 
tohat  he  is  all  abroad.  The  plan  of  his  work 
: required  a  chapter  on  school  architecture,  and, 
loy  the  aid  of  quoted  works, — from  which  Mr. 
oRobson’s  is  curiously  omitted  (an  omission 
tfrvhich  in  itself  indicates  Dr.  Farquharson’s 
fenfire  ignorance  of  what  architects  have  done 
■i  n  Bchool  work), — a  chapter  of  the  required 
length  has  been  written  ;  but  it  throws  no  new 
fight  on  school  planning  and  arrangement,  and 
does  not  even  attempt  to  treat  of  the  rationale 
of' the  science. 


mlistory  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham. 
1i  Yol.  II.  By  John  Thackray  Bunce,  F.S.S. 
{  Birmingham  :  Cornish  Bros. 

There’s  no  art  to  find  the  book’s  construc- 
D3truction”  in  its  outward  look.  Mr.  Bunce’s 
■portentous  volume, — 158  cubic  inches  of  litera¬ 
ture, — has  been  lying,  reproachfully,  before  us, 
(unopened,  for  some  time.  What  is  the  Birming- 
iham  Corporation  to  us,  or  we  to  it,  that  we 
■should  follow  its  fortunes  through  600  closely- 
printed  pages  P  But  duty  calls.  We  bend  up 
bach  corporal  agent  to  the  terrible  feat,  when, 
|r.o !  we  find  the  dreaded  book  as  entertaining  as 
:)i  novel. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  as  of  their  corporate  doings.  The 
author  takes  us  pleasantly  through  the  daily 
duties  of  the  great  Bocial  machine  which 
■he  Corporation  of  Birmingham  has  invented 
find  set  in  motion ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire 
with  him  the  regularity  and  efficiency  with 
which  it  behaves.  At  daybreak,  12,000,000 
gallons  of  water, — pure  beyond  suspicion, — are 
pumped  into  reservoirs,  and  sent  trickling  in 
;iny  Btreams  through  400  miles  of  pipes,  until 
every  house  in  the  borough  is  supplied  with 
ffiis  essential  of  healthy  life,  unstinted  in 
quantity,  and  always  available.  Two  hundred 
piles  of  sewers  carry  their  daily  burden  of 
015,000,000  gallons  of  miscellaneous  refuse  to 
iremote  districts,  where  the  solid  elements  are 
used  to  fertilise  the  land,  and  the  liquid  is  puri¬ 
fied,  and  poured — innocuous  (so  we  are  assured) 
i— into  the  rivers. 

/  An  army  of  scavengers  clear  the  streets  of 
casual  impurities,  and  convey  them  to  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  public  furnaces ;  while  another  army 
of  vigilant  functionaries  keep  constant  watch 
on  doubtful  neighbourhoods,  and  with  one  eye 
on  suspected  wells,  and  another  on  the  belching 
factory  chimneys,  guard  the  general  good  of  the 
community. 

I  As  the  day  wears  on,  the  public  markets  are 
[(busy,  and  the  long  converging  lines  of  multi¬ 
farious  produce  arriving  thither  are  ordered  and 
controlled  in  the  public  interest, 
i  By  day  and  night  the  firemen, — those  modern 
Brained  bands, — stand,  like  the  warders  in 
!  ‘  Marmion,”  for  ready  need  prepared.  The  poor 
sick  are  tended  in  well  -  appointed  hospitals, 
always  open  for  their  reception.  Parks,  gardens, 
baths,  free  libraries,  galleries  of  art  foster  the 
;ntellectual  tastes  of  the  people,  or  afford  them 
wholesome  recreation.  Two  thousand  grimy 
toilers  combine  to  illumine  nightly  200  miles  of 
utreets  and  countless  houses  and  factories  ;  and 
ivhen  the  shades  of  night  fall  upon  this  happy 
porough  500  policemen  patrol  the  silent  thorough- 
rares  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
sleeping  citizens. 

I  Of  course  so  much  wise  legislation  for  the 
public  good  does  not  go  unrewarded.  The 


death-rate,  —  that  crucial  test,  —  has  declined 
from  24  96  per  1,000  in  1851  to  211  in  18S4. 
The  abnormally  high  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
due  for  the  most  part  to  neglect,  raises  the 
general  rate  and  depreciates  unduly  the  general 
healthiness  of  the  town.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  labouring  classes  are  well  and 
decently  housed,  and  that  overcrowding  does  not 
exist  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

The  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  we  are  told 
has  filled  his  onerous  post  for  thirty  years,  and 
has  seen  all  the  great  schemes  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  borough  carried  out.  His  office  is 
by  no  means  a  sinecure, — 3£  millions  of  money 
have  been  expended  on  public  works  during  his 
administration,  and  an  annual  average  of  1,700 
plans  for  new  buildings  or  additions  to  exist¬ 
ing  ones  require  his  examination  and  approval. 

But  we  have  no  space  to  devote  to  even  a 
bare  enumeration  of  the  subjects  which  are 
treated  of  at  length  in  the  book  before  us.  We 
congratulate  the  author  on  having  by  his  skill 
invested  a  subject  which  in  ordinary  hands 
would  be  the  dryest  of  the  dry  with  a  real  and 
living  interest. 

Illustrated  Lectures  on  Ambulance  Work.  By 

R.  Lawton  Roberts,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  London  :  H. 

K.  Lewis. 

In  these  days  when  “Nursery ’’and  “Ambu¬ 
lance  ”  have  become  household  words  in  so 
many  families,  the  title  of  this  book  will  be 
enough  in  itself  to  ensure  it  many  readers,  and, 
from  another  point  of  view,  such  a  book  should 
be  of  interest  to  workmen  in  the  building  trades, 
who  are  so  often  exposed  to  sudden  accidents 
and  injuries  ;  as  well  as  to  those  who  employ  or 
overlook  them. 

It  is  written  in  plain  and  simple  language, 
the  writer  wisely  avoiding  all  technical  names, 
which,  in  truth,  only  tend  to  confuse  the  minds 
of  the  uninitiated,  and  are  of  no  avail  in  helping 
them  to  render  aid  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
explanation  of  the  structure  and  mechanism  of 
the  human  frame,  and  there  are  several  good 
illustrations  showing  the  bones,  arteries,  and 
plan  of  the  circulation. 

The  treatment  of  wounds,  fractures,  and  burns 
is  described  most  thoroughly,  and  the  numerous 
diagrams  illustrating  the  methods  of  applying 
splints  and  bandages  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
use  to  those  who  are  unable  to  have  personal 
instruction. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  deals  with  the 
conveyance  of  sick  and  injured  persons,  and 
gives  the  stretcher  exercises  advocated  by  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association.  To  our  mind, 
the  book  would  have  been  more  complete  had  a 
few  pages  been  given  to  the  common  laws  of 
hygiene,  and  the  treatment  and  tending  of 
patients  during  the  weeks  of  sickness  which 
necessarily  follow  any  severe  injury. 

The  writer  evidently  wishes  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  the  importance  of  immediate  action, 
and  carries  out  to  the  letter  the  advice  we  once 
heard  a  doctor  give  to  a  class  of  ambulance 
pupils, — “  In  the  case  of  any  sudden  emergency 
or  accident  make  up  your  mind  at  once  what 
you  will  do,  and  do  it.” 


French- Polishing,  frc.  By  A  Practical  Man. 

London  :  Wyman  &  Sons. 

This  excellent  little  work  gives  much  more  in¬ 
formation  than  a  hasty  glance  at  the  title  leads 
one  to  expect,  for  the  author  deals  clearly  and 
concisely  with  graining,  marbling,  japanning, 
inlaying,  wax-polishing,  and  many  other  matters 
which  everyone  at  some  time  may  wish  to  have 
explained ;  and  he  has  discharged  his  task  in  a 
style  which  shows  that  he  is  testifying  to  that 
which  he  does  know.  Numerous  useful  recipes 
for  stains,  varnishes,  &c.,  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book,  and  a  careful  index  supplies  the 
finishing  touch. 


Our  Dwellings,  Healthy  and  Unhealthy.  By 
Catherine  M.  Buckton.  London :  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  &  Co. 

It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  a  work  of 
this  kind  should  have  been  written  by  a  woman. 
It  comprises  fourteen  essays,  reaching  from 
such  feminine  subjects  as  the  choice  of  curtains 
and  carpets  to  the  trapping  of  house-drains  and 
the  application  of  the  water-test.  Nor  is  the 
subject  treated  in  a  superficial  or  second-hand 
manner.  The  essays  were  originally  delivered 
as  lectures  to  the  girls  in  the  Leeds  School 
Board  schools.  They  were  illustrated  by  models 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  they  one  and  all , 


show  a  somewhat  surprising  acquaintance  with 
the  technicalities  of  the  subject.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  reader  will  not  meet  with  anything 
that  is  new.  But  the  essays  were  not  written 
for  him :  they  are  appropriately  dedicated  to 
the  housewives  of  England,  and  every  house¬ 
wife  would  be  the  better  for  taking  to  heart  the 
lessons  so  clearly  and  accurately  given  in  this 
little  book. 


Tables  for  Setting  out  Curves  from  101  ft.  to 
5,000  ft.  radius ;  useful  for  Setting  out  Roads, 
Sexvers,  Walls,  Fences,  and  general  Engineer¬ 
ing  Work.  By  H.  A.  Cutler  and  F.  J.  Edge. 
London  and  New  York:  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 
1885. 

This  is  intended  to  supply  a  handy  guide  for 
setting  out  curves  for  general  work,  the  authors 
observing  that  the  methods  for  which  tables  of 
this  kind  have  been  hitherto  published  are  only 
applicable  to  railway  work.  The  setting-out  is 
given  in  offsets  from  a  tangent,  at  regular 
distances.  The  tables  are  intelligible  even  to  a 
workman  who  may  not  follow  the  formula  on 
which  they  are  based.  The  book  is  very  small, 
though  clearly  printed,  and  convenient  to  carry 
about. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 
estate  exchange  report. 

Aug.  25. 

By  Flbubbt  &  Sox. 

Wood-green,  Naas-road—  A  plot  of  freehold  land ...  £145 

By  W.  H.  Moobb. 

Euaton-square — 75,  Drummond-street,  38  years, 

ground-rent  182.  18a .  410 

By  J.  H.  Gubbx  &  Sox. 

Hammersmith  —  42,  Southerton-road,  82  years, 

ground-rent  62 .  285 

Barnes— 13,  Castelnau-gardens,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  la .  750 

Hammersmith  —  25,  Black  Lion-lane,  60  years, 

ground-rent  32 .  275 

By  Dedbxuasi,  Tbwsox,  &  Co. 

Pimlico  —  24,  Westmoreland-place,  48  years, 

ground-rent  92 .  470 

Aug.  26. 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sox. 

Bethnal-green — 2  and  4,  White-street,  freehold .  800 

By  Fbedk.  Stockbb. 

Ladywell  —  “Tine”  and  “Gentry"  Cottages, 

freehold  .  280 

Aug.  27. 

By  C.  &  H.  White. 

Caledonian-road— 68,  Bemerton-street,  69  years,  62.  350 

Brixton — 176,  Shakspeare-road,  87  years,  Ground- 

rent  62.  10s .  220 

Eennington  —  268,  Kennington-road,  48  years, 

ground-rent  32 .  200 

No.  10,  Wynyard-terrace,  18  years,  ground-rent 

22 . 135 

By  Hbbbing,  Sox,  &  Daw. 

Upper  Tul8e-hill — 88,  term  38  years,  ground-rent 

122 . 625 

By  E.  Stimsox. 

Peckham— 57  to  71  o'dd,  Ansdell-road,  87  years, 

ground-rent  342 .  1,910 

Battersea — 25  to  31,  Bolingbroke-road,  38  years, 

ground-rent  162 .  850 

New  Kent-road  —  116,  Falmouth-road,  8  years, 

ground-rent  52 .  160 

Hackney,  Well-street — “The  Star  Inn,"  freehold  620 

By  Nbwbox  &  Hakdixg. 

Islington— 30  and  31,  Cloudesley-place,  31  years, 

ground-rent  262 .  440 

Wapping — 21  to  25,  Star-street,  and  1  to  4, 

Sconees-alley,  20  years,  ground-rent  392 .  250 

Seven  Sisters-road— 77  to  81,  Devonshire-road,  67 

years,  ground-rent  262.  5s .  1,470 

Mile-end — 8  and  55,  Moody-street,  freehold  .  770 

Woodford — Two  plots  of  freehold  land .  145 

By  G.  B.  Smallpeice. 

Haslemore  Station,  near — The  residence  called 

“  Dickhurst,”  and  103a.  3r.  4p .  6,160 

Enclosures  of  heath  land,  53a.  2r.  16p.  copyhold...  2,630 
By  Thomas  Gloveb. 

Brixton-road — A  piece  of  land,  called  the  Oval, 

20  years,  ground-rent  102 .  155 

No.  6,  the  Oval,  20  years,  ground-rent  252 .  605 

No.  409,  Coldharbour-lane,  with  paddock,  20 

years,  no  ground-rent .  600 

No.  411,  Coldharbour-lane,  20  years,  no  ground- 

rent  .  200 

No.  433  and  435,  Coldharbour-lane,  20  years,  no 

ground-rent  .  3C5 

No.  445  and  447,  Coldharbour-lane,  29  years,  no 

ground-rent  .  600 

Leasehold  Ground-rents  of  962.  10s.  per  annum, 

20  years  . 1,012 

Nos.  408  and  410,  Coldharbour-lane,  17  years, 

ground-rent  52 . •••  180 

A  Ground-rent  of  182.  per  annum,  together  with 
three  cottages,  17  years,  ground-rent  232.  10s.  220 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

next  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
excellent  trade  charity  will  be  held,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  Builder,  in 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  on  November  5, 
Mr.  Arthur  Charles  Lucas  in  the  chair.  As  the 
number  of  seats  available  is  strictly  limited  to 
200,  early  application  must  be  made  for  tickets. 
An  advertisement  in  reference  to  the  matter 
will  be  found  on  our  front  page. 
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®{|*  Stutirat’s  Cfllmnn, 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Past  II. 

XV. 

Find  a  plane,  P,  tangent  to  a  surface  of  revolution, 
and  passing  through  a  point,  x,  in  space ,  also 
mark  the  point  of  contact,  m,  where  the  plane, 
P,  touches  the  surface. 

E  have  already  seer,  in  fig.  145,  that 
there  are  also  an  infinite  number  of 
planes  which  satisfy  this  question ; 
we  must,  therefore,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
limit  the  problem  to  finding  the  plane  tangent 
to  the  surface,  either  on  a  given  meridian  or 
on  a  given  parallel  thereof.  If  we  determine 
the  curve  on  which  all  the  points  of  contact,  in, 
are  to  be  found,  we  Bhall  have  the  limit  of  the 
shade  of  the  surface  of  revolution  when  lighted 


by  a  candle,  and  also,  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
practical  importance  to  us,  the  outline  of  the 
surface  seen  in  perspective  by  a  spectator  with 
his  eye  placed  in  the  point  x. 

Find  the  point  of  contact,  m,  along  the 
meridian,  o  y. 

If  from  all  the  points  of  the  given  meridian, 
o  y,  we  carry  a  series  of  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  that  meridian,  we  shall  have  formed 
a  horizontal  cylinder;  and  it  is  evident  that 
any  plane  tangent  to  the  surface  of  revolution 
along  that  meridian  will  be  also  tangent  to  the 
horizontal  cylinder,  of  which  the  meridian  is 
the  base.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  reduced  to 
find  the  plane  P  passing  through  the  given 
point  x,  and  tangent  to  a  cylinder,  a  problem 
solved  in  fig.  100. 

We  take  through  the  point  x  a  parallel  to 
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the  generators  of  the  cylinder,  find  its  foot,  p,  : 
on  the  plane  of  the  cylinder’s  base,  and  the 
trace  of  the  plane,  P,  will  pass  through  the 
point  p,  and  be  tangent  to  the  base.  All  this  is 
applicable  to  our  case,  only  we  must  remember 
that  the  base  of  the  cylinder  is  the  meridian  i 
o  y.  We  can  readily  draw  the  projections  of  • 
the  line  xp,  for  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  ■ 
plane  of  the  meridian,  o  y.  To  get  the  trace  < 
of  the  plane,  P,  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  i 
o  y,  we  rotate  the  plane  of  this  meridian  round  i 
the  axis  of  the  surface  of  revolution  until  it  be  i 
parallel  to  the  elevation ;  then  the  point  p  \ 
comes  to  p1,  and  the  tangent,  plv  mu'  is  the  trace  i 
P1"  of  the  tangent  plane  P.  When  we  rotate  i 
back  the  plane  of  the  meridian  to  its  former 
position,  ml  comes  to  m,  the  position  of  the  point 
of  contact,  and  PIA  comes  to  P4,  the  horizontal  i 
trace  of  the  tangent  plane,  P.  (See  fig.  154.) 

Special  Points. 

The  points  a  situated  on  the  < 
equator  are  found  at  once;  as  the  i 
tangent  planes  are  in  that  case  verti-  i 
cal,  we  have  only  to  make  xh  ah  tan-  i 
gent  to  the  plan  of  the  equator. 

The  points,  b,  situated  on  the  meri-  i 
dian  which  forms  the  outline  of  the  < 
elevation,  are  also  readily  found  by  ' 
making  xv  bv  taDgent  to  the  meridian,  i 
The  points  d,  which  are  situated  t 
on  the  meridian,  the  plane  of  which  t 
contains  also  the  point  x,  are,  of 
course,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  f 
points  of  the  curve  of  contact.  To  < 
find  them,  we  need  only  rotate  the  i 
point  x  round  the  axis  of  the  surface,  * 
draw  the  tangents  to  the  elevation  t 
from  xiv  and  then  rotate  back. 

As  the  meridian  plane  which  con-  i 
tains  x  divides  the  curve  on  the  plan  i 
in  two  symmetrical  parts,  so  the  < 
line  dh  dh  is,  in  our  case,  a  minor  i 
axis  of  the  ellipsis.  On  the  elevation,  i 
the  points  dv  form  the  ends  of  a  ; 
diameter  of  the  ellipsis  of  contact,  S 
we  need  only  find  the  other  conjugate  ( 
diameter  to  draw  the  curve  of  con-  i 
tact  without  the  help  of  any  other  a 
points.  (See  Gwilt’s  “  Encyclopedia  ; 
Conic  Sections.”) 

In  fig.  154  we  have  shown  the  i 
various  operations  described  above  ; 
in  fig.  155  we  have  shown  the  surface  i 
shaded,  and  left  out  all  lines  of  con-  l 
struction. 

Find  the  point  of  contact,  m,  along  ; 
the  parallel  c. — This  is  a  much  more  i 
expeditious  operation  than  the  one  n 
on  the  meridian,  and  is  based  on  i 
the  fact  that  the  plane  tangent  to  i 
the  surface  along  the  parallel  c  is  i: 
also  tangent  to  a  cone  which  touches  si 
the  surface  of  revolution  along  the  ■> 
parallel  c. 

The  problem  is,  therefore,  reduced  ( 
to  producing  a  plane  tangent  to  a  i 
cone  and  passing  through  a  point  i 
outside  the  cone,  a  problem  we  have  i 
solved  before  in  fig.  103.  We  should  ( 
join  the  point  x  with  the  apex  of  the  i 
cone,  find  the  foot  of  that  line  on  the  - 
base  of  the  cone,  and  then  from  that  i 
foot  carry  parallels  to  the  base; 
but  all  this  complicated  operation  is  i 
done  away  with  by  Bimply  selecting  ( 
as  the  base  of  our  cone  that  which  1 
is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  i 
the  point  x  itself,  and  then,  of  course,  z 
the  tangents  from  the  point  x  to  that  i 
base  will  be  the  traces  of  the  tangent  i 
planes.  To  find  the  foot  of  the  gene-  ; 
rators  of  the  cone  along  which  the  u 
planes  are  tangent  we  need  only 
have  the  points  of  contact  a,  which  :] 
we  find  on  the  circle  of  diameter  oh  xh;  ‘‘ 
we  then  draw  the  generators  of  5 
the  cone,  and  at  their  intersection  n 
with  the  plan  of  the  parallel  C  we  r 
get  points,  such  as  ni,  belonging  to  : 
the  limit  of  the  shade.  Whatever  2 
parallel  we  select,  the  same  circle  of  : 
diameter,  oh  xh,  will  serve  to  find  the  i 
generators,  G,  of  the  enveloping  i; 
cone,  so  that  the  operation  is  prac-  c 
tically  very  simple. 

In  our  figure  there  is  another  3 
parallel  of  the  same  size  as  the  i 
parallel  C  ;  but,  beyond  the  fact  that  3 
both  parallels  have  the  same  hori- 
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ial  circle  for  their  plans,  there  is  no  special  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form  in  order  to  neutralise 
tlagment,  as  was  the  case  in  fig.  152.  (See  exhalations  from  the  fitter, *  *o„  m  the  roadway. 

3156.) 

■•d  Method. — Find  the  point  of  contact ,  m, 
long  a  parallel,  C,  by  the  help  of  a  sphere, 
nhich  touches  the  surface  of  revolution  all 
long  the  parallel,  C. 

if  we  make  cv  w"  normal  to  the  outline  of  the 
|'ace  of  revolution,  and  with  e”  tov  as  radius 
ijjribe  a  circle,  it  is  evident  that,  when  that 
rile  revolves  round  the  axis  of  revolution,  it 
iji  produce  a  sphere  which  will  touch  the  sur- 
li)  of  revolution  all  along  the  parallel,  C.  We 
;  w  that  the  curve  of  contact  of  a  cone,  with 
■apex  in  x  circumscribing  the  sphere  will  be  a 
;ile ;  now,  if  we  rotate  the  apex  x  to  xl,  so  as  to 
lg  the  axis  of  the  cone  parallel  to  the  elevation, 
i  plane  of  the  circle  of  contact  will  be  per- 
idicnlar  to  the  elevation,  and  the  whole  of 
i  circle  will  be  projected  on  the  straight  line, 

The  planes  of  the  circle  of  contact  and 
4l  parallel  will  cut  one  another  along  the  cord 
I  n1,  the  plan  of  which  is  a}h  m1A.  Revolving 
:':kward8,  we  then  get  the  pointB  a  and  ni, 

I  .fich  belong  both  to  the  sphere  and  the  surface 
•  revolution,  and  are,  therefore,  points  of  the 
iirveB  of  contact  to  both  surfaces.  (See 
I  157.) 

We  have  given  here  the  theory  of  the 
tlistruction  of  the  shades  of  surfaces  of 
solution ;  later  on,  we  shall  apply  our 
Cjithods  to  finding  the  shades  of  various  archi- 
I3tnral  features,  bases,  caps,  arches,  archi 
,lts,  details  of  ironwork,  &c.,  and,  therefore 
|e  student  should  diligently  Btudy  the  eight 
Receding  figures. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


Frosh  disinfectant  is  exposed  as  the  surface  is  worn 
away.  In  the  case  of  wood  pavements  the  mixture 
may  form  a  layer  below  the  wood,  and  be  pierced 
here  and  there  for  the  escape  of  rain-water. 

8,297,  Adjusting  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles. 
Tighe. 

The  knob  has  a  hole  or  Blot  made  in  it,  through 
which  a  pin  is  inserted  engaging  on  the  notches  on 
the  spindle.  The  pin  is  kept  in  place  by  the  rose 
which  is  screwed  on  the  knob  ;  or  in  another  form 
the  rose  may  be  attached  to  the  door  by  screws. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Aug.  21. — 9,914,  B.  Cartwright,  Screw  Fasteners 
for  Corrugated  and  other  Iron  Sheets.—  9,917,C.Long- 
bottom,  Securing  Door  Knobs  or  Handles. — 9,935, 
Winn,  Lavatory  Basins  and  Appliances. — 9,942, 

.  Beadon,  Doors  and  Door-fastenings. — 9,954,  R. 
Thomas,  Improved  Ball-cock. 

Aug.  22.-9,972,  J.  Royle,  Improvements  in 
Suspended  Gas-lights  from  existing  Gas-fittings. — 

"  985,  T.  Bell  and  others,  Rock-drilling  Apparatus. 

-9,987,  J.  Castelle,  Jointing  or  Coupling  together 
Leaden  Pipes. 

Aug.  24.-9,998,  C.  Wharton,  Self-acting  Window 
Sash-fasteners.— 10,021,  W.  Lake,  Improvements  in 
Revolving  Shutters. 

Aug.  25.-10,026,  A  Bell,  Car  Ventilators.— 
10,033,  S.  Sutcliffe,  Tile  Hearths  and  Fenders.— 
10,036,  D.  Doyen,  Door  Checks  or  Closers  and 
Annunciators.— 10,038,  W.  Large,  Improvements  in 
Nails.— 10,048,  M.  Shirlaw,  Securing  Sliding  Sashes 
of  Windows. 

Aug.  26.-10,082,  J.  Storer,  Preparing  Materials 
for  Roofing.— 10,087,  J.  Johnson,  Window-sash 
Fastener.— 10,091.  C.  Newton,  Socketed  Drain  and 
other  Pipes. — 10,115,  A.  Martin,  Covering  Roofs  and 
other  Structures  with  Sheet  Metal. 

Aug.  27.-10,158,  W.  Duffy,  Wood-block  Floor- 
ing.— 10,159,  J.  Armstrong,  Application  and  Adapta¬ 
tion  of  Terra-cotta  for  the  purposes  of  Electric 
Lighting. —10,183,  W.  Lake,  Automatic  Fire¬ 
extinguishing  Apparatus. — 10,184,  W.  Gittins,  Port¬ 
able  Cranes. 


•  4,420,  Mitre  Cramp.  T.  J.  Syer. 

:  The  bed-plate  and  hinged  sides  are  made  of  metal, 
die  latter  being  lined  with  wood.  The  sides  are 
’loved  inward  by  means  of  lugs  which  are  pressed 
jL  cones  on  a  screw-spindle,  the  return  movement 
ping  caused  by  a  spring.  A  triangular  piece  is 
»,oved  up  by  a  screw,  the  work  being  held  between 
:  and  the  sides. 

$!  5,889,  Window.  W.  Meakin. 

31  The  sashes,  instead  of  running  between  beads  on 
fie  stiles  of  the  ordinary  fixed  frame,  run  on  the 
Idles  of  an  interior  frame  pivoted  to  a  fixed  frame 
■  jar  the  top.  The  pulleys  carrying  the  cords  and 
bunterpoise  weights  are  fixed  in  the  usual  manner, 
i  he  inner  frame  with  the  sashes  can  be  swung  into 
ie  room  for  cleaning  or  other  purposes,  it  is  secured 
chen  shut  by  bolts  or  other  fastenings,  and  may  be 
irovided  with  a  strut  to  keep  it  open  when 
ij  squired. 

1  7,490,  Ceilings.  W.  Clark. 

:i  Bearers,  the  length  of  which  may  be  adjusted  to 
tit  any  sized  room,  are  fixed  between  the  walls,  or 
suspended  from  the  joists.  They  are  adapted  to 
Jupport  boarding  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
without  sagging  tho  weight  of  the  material  used  to 
i arm  the  ceiling.  Selenitic  lime  is  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  materials,  and  the  mixture  is  plas¬ 
tered  in  from  the  top  before  the  flooring  is  laid. 
Netting  or  separate  wires  may  be  nailed  to  the 
wists  instead  of  the  common  lathing.  In  fireproof 
■i.oors  tho  joists  are  strutted  by  cramps  driven  into 
he  sides  of  the  joists,  and  an  additional  layer  of 
selenitic  lime  and  sawdust  is  applied  ;  the  lower 
itdges  of  the  joists  are  grooved  so  as  to  form  a  key 
■_o  support  the  fireproof  material.  A  second  layer 
1,'f  fireproof  material  may  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
■Joists.  Walls  and  partitions  may  be  plastered  in  r 
Similar  manner,  and  by  employing  suitable  mouldi 
he  method  may  be  made  applicable  to  ornamental 
Ceilings. 

,  8,416,  Chimney-top.  J.  Brierloy. 

'i  Two  or  more  concentric  screens  of  wire-netting 
rack,  with  a  double  loose  or  hinged  lid  are  supportec 
Ltn  the  chimney-top  by  brackets. 

,  8,468,  Lavatory  Basin.  H.  Sutcliffe, 
f  The  brush  and  soap  traps  drain  into  the  basin  by 
passages  moulded  on.  The  supply-cocks  are  also 
fitted  on  blocks  made  solid  with  the  basin.  A  ring 
also  is  soldered  in  the  basin,  to  which  is  attached  * 
iihain  carrying  the  plug. 

8,  675,  Slating  Iron  Roofs.  W.  Middleton. 

A  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  centre  at  the  head 
^ach  slate,  leaving  pieces  projecting  on  each  side 
rest  on  the  angle  irons  without  interfering  with  the 
ap. 

I  15,334,  Lead  Glazing.  F.  Hobbs. 

I  The  space  between  the  lead  and  glass  is  filled 
i  with  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  any  material 
retard  setting,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  oil. 

,  8,317,  Cements  and  Pavements.  J.  Fottrell 
Dublin. 

I  The  cements  employed  for  paving  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  are  mixed  with  a  powerful  disinfecting  agent, 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,738,  J.  Carruthers,  Folding  Shutters  for  Shop, 
windows,  Doors,  &c.-8,508,  R.  Stanley,  Machinery 
for  Pressing  and  Moulding  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.  8,  /  4S, 

A.  Reddie,  Rock-drills.— 9,147,  W.  Ward  and 
others,  Opening,  Closing,  Regulating,  and  Securing 
Fanlights,  Windows,  Ventilators,  &c. — 9,239,  B. 
Stockman,  Improvements  in  Water-meters.  —9,289, 
F.  Higgins,  Connexions  of  Speaking  Tubes,  &c.  — 
4,084,  G.  Redfern,  Improvements  in  Bakers’  Ovens. 
— 8,339,  A.  Edmondson  and  Others,  Safety-step 
Ladder-hiDge.- 8,485,  A.  Emery,  Eye  Links  or  Bars 
for  Bridges,  Buildings,  &c. — 8,558,  W.  Macrone, 
Appliance  for  Checking  Workmen’s  Time. — 9,17L 
W.  Walker  and  others,  Fluid-tight  Joints  for  Pipes. 
—9,211,  H.  Gibbs,  Flushing  Water-closets.— 9,370, 
J.  Wailes,  Apparatus  for  Cutting  or  Excavating 
Drains,  Trenches,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoiitionfor  two  month* . 

11  541,  J.  Keyser,  Improvements  in  Stoves. 
13,314,  W.  &  W.  R.  Lester,  Glazing  Bars  or 
Astragals  for  Roof-lights  and  Windows.  — 13,692, 
A.  Dennison,  Machinery  for  Cutting  Wood  for 
Marquetry  and  Parquetry  Work,  &c.— 13,719,  T. 
Helliwell,  Securing  and  Fixing  to  Roofs,  Flats,  or 
Sides  of  Buildings,  Sheets  of  Zinc,  Copper,  Iron,  &c, 
—13,779,  J.  Walker,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to 
Spindles.— 13,824,  E.  Grach,  Manufacture  of  Mosaic, 
J.  Ball  and  Others,  Combined  Ferrule 
and  Bolster  for  Chisels  and  Gouges.— 8,989,  O. 
Hertrampf,  Brick  Kilns.— -14,567.  G.  Connell, 
Improvements  in  Roof  Windows.  —  15,953,  J. 
Stevens  and  C.  Major,  Hydraulic  Lifts. 

Erratum.— In  the  column  of  “Abstracts  of 
Specifications  of  Patents,”  in  the  Builder  for 
Aug.  29,  “  No.  5,256,  W.  Tupper,  an  improved 
coping  tile,”  &c.,  should  have  been  “  No.  5,255, 
W.  Tuffee.” 


jgUsttllanta. 

Ravenna. — A  Times  telegram  from  Rome 
states  that  King  Humbert  has  signed  a  decree 
authorising  the  establishment  of  a  Byzantine 
Museum  at  Ravenna.  The  Board  of  Public 
Works  has  approved  a  scheme  of  extensive 
works  for  the  preservation  of  the  celebrated 
Church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  at  that 
place. 

Trade  Union  Congress. — The  eighteenth 
Annual  Congress  of  Trade  Unionists  will  com¬ 
mence  on  Monday  next  at  Southport. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  will  commence  its  Aberdeen 


Glasgow  Iron  Pipes  for  the  Colonies. — 

was  reported  in  Glasgow  yesterday  that 
Messrs.  Macfarlane,  Strong,  &  Co.,  of  the  Loch- 
bum  Iron  Foundry,  had  received  a  contract  for 
1,000  tonB  of  iron  gas-pipes  for  the  gas  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Adelaide.  Some  time  ago  the  South 
Australian  Government  resolved  to  confine 
their  contracts  for  water-pipes  to  the  Colonial 
founders,  but  it  seems  the  gas  companies  are 
determined  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
it  is  reported  that  on  this  8m  all  contract  alone 
there  was  a  difference  of  something  like  1,000Z., 
Including  freights,  &c.,  to  Adelaide,  from  the 
lowest  Colonial  offer.  It  is  expected  that  a 
contract  for  20,000  tons  of  iron  pipes  will  be 
closed  shortly,  and  a  firm  in  the  Clyde  district 
is  expected  to  secure  the  contract.  Several 
orders  for  water  and  drainage  pipes  have  been 
booked  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  Scottish  pipe-founders 
being  well  employed  throughout  the  coming 
winter. — Scotsman,  Aug.  28. 

Temple  Bar. — According  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  “  Old  Temple  Bar  is  at  length  to  be 
re-erected.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  ancient  structure  was  taken  down, 
and  the  stones  as  marked  were  stored  in  Far- 
ringdon-road.  It  now  appears  that  they  are  to 
be  utilised  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  historical 
old  structure,  the  directors  of  the  Albert  Palace 
Company  having  purchased  them  from  the 
Corporation,  and  that  in  a  short  time  the 
ancient  gateway  in  Fleet-street  which  marked 
the  City  boundary  will  re- appear  in  all  its  old 
historic  and  archaeological  proportions  as  the 
main  entrance  to  the  new  palace  at  Battersea.” 
Whatever  may  be  the  proportions  which  are 
thus  described,  the  proposal  to  re-erect  the  old 
gateway  at  Battersea  is  absurd.  Surely  a  place 
could  be  found  for  it  in,  or  as  an  entrance  to,  the 
Temple  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  Romewhere  in  the  city. 

A  New  Magnetic  Telephone— The  Signal 
Engineering  Company,  of  181,  High  Holborn, 
have  introduced  a  new  magnetic  telephone.  It 
is  put  up  in  vulcanite  cases  like  the  Bell  receiver, 
and  has  a  magnet  and  the  usual  bobbin  of  wire 
round  the  pole,  but  there  the  resemblance  to 
the  Bell  instrument  ceases,  for  the  diaphragm 
is  a  membrane  prepared  in  a  special  manner  to 
protect  it  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
To  this  membrane  is  attached  a  piece  of 
hardened  steel,  and  that  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  puts  the  diaphragm  into  vibration,  and 
so  transmits  or  receives  the  sounds  produced  by 
the  voice  of  the  speaker,  as  conveyed  by  the 
variations  produced  in  the  current. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Aldershot  Camp. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  says  The  re¬ 
construction  of  Aldershot  Camp  is  proceeding 
slowly,  but  surely.  A  sum  of  about  40  0001. 
has  been  already  expended  in  the  North  Camp 
during  the  past  four  years  in  the  erection  ot 
brick  huts.  About  two  battalions  of  infantry 
can  be  accommodated  in  these  new  buildings. 
The  vote  for  camp  reconstruction  for  the  years 
1885-86  is  only  lO.OOOL,  and  this  sum  is  now 
being  expended  in  the  erection  of  officers 
quarters.  It  is  expected  that  a  much  larger 
sum  will  be  allotted  under  this  head  next  year, 
when  the  whole  of  the  North  Camp  will  be 

C° Proposed  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Balham. — We  have  received  the  pre¬ 
liminary  prospectus  of  this  E£5“bltl°°> 
is  intended  to  open  early  in  1886.  The  exhibits 
are  to  include,  amongst  other  things,  glass  work 
and  pottery,  metal  work,  carpentry,  drawing, 
designing,  painting,  engraving,  carving  or  deco¬ 
rative  work  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  engineer¬ 
ing,  plumbing  and  gasfitting,  turnery  and  fret¬ 
work,  plasterwork,  and  modelB  and  apparatus. 
Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  for  merit  in  the  groups 
and  classes.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Shimell, 
23,  Alderbrook-road ,  Balham. 

Awards  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition. 
Messrs.  Candy  &  Co.  (Limited),  of  11,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  write  :  “Will  you  kindly  correct 
an  error  in  yonr  reference  to  onr  award  at  the 
■  Inventions  '  which  was  copied  from  the  one  in 
the  early  official  list?  We  are  stated  to  have 
received  a  silver  medal  for  ‘  enamelled  iron 
instead  of  for  ‘  terra-cotta,  facing  and  paving 
briekB,  and  architectural  terra-cotta  and  stone- 
ware  goods.’  ”  .  _ 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.— 
An  Exhibition  of  sanitary  apparatus  and  appli¬ 
ances  and  articles  of  domestic  use  and  economy 
is  to  be  held  in  the  Floral  Hall,  Belgrave  Gate, 
Leicester,  from  September  22nd  to  October  10th, 


meeting  on  the  9th  inst. 

Honour  to  a  Civil  Engineer.— The  Queen 

fn  connexion  withthe  eighth  autumn  congress 
and  St.  George  on  Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.E.  I  of  the  Institute. 
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Richmond  Drainage.— The  Vestry  autho¬ 
rities  of  Richmond,  since  the  release  of  the 
district  from  connexion  with  the  Lower  Thames 
Valley  Sewerage  Board,  have  been  deliberating, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  other  constituents 
of  that  now  dissolved  Board,  over  the  question 
of  a  separate  drainage  scheme  for  the  district. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ramsay,  surveyor  to  the  Twicken¬ 
ham  Local  Board,  has  submitted  to  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  of  the  Richmond  Vestry, 
a  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  Richmond,  Peter¬ 
sham,  and  Ham,  which  appears  to  receive 
generally  favourable  comment.  He  proposes 
to  collect  the  whole  of  the  sewage  into  a  main 
outfall  sewer,  extending  along  the  towing-path 
from  Argill-lane  to  a  pumping-station  to  be 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham  Fields. 
Thence  it  would  be  conveyed  across  the 
river,  and  by  means  of  a  rising  main,  to  a  site 
at  Hanworth,  where  it  could  not  only  be 
purified  for  discharge  into  the  river,  but  also 
disposed  of  to  the  occupiers  or  owners  of  sur¬ 
rounding  land  for  cultivation  purposes.  The 
■estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  23,0302.  There 
is  an  alternative  scheme,  the  cost  of  which  is 
estimated  at  31,9802. 

The  Reduction  of  the  Death-rate.— Civil 
registration  was  first  established  in  1838,  and 
the  mean  annual  death-rate  of  England  and 
Wales  for  the  thirty-eight  years  (1838  to 
18/ 5  inclusive)  was  2230  per  thousand,  the 
mean  annual  rate  for  the  first  eighteen  years 
being  22-42,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  22T9 
an  improvement  of  only  '23.  The  mean  annual 
rate  for  the  eight  years  187G-1883,  both  inclu¬ 
sive,  was  20-26,  the  difference  between  the  mean 
annual  rates  for  the  years  1856  to  1875  and 
18/6  to  1883  showing  an  improvement  of  1'93 
per  thousand,  or  an  apparent  saving  of  49  320 
lives  annually,  although,  as  the  age  distribution 
of  the  population  has  altered,  the  number  of 
uvea  actually  saved  would  be  somewhat  less. 
Besides  the  diminished  mortality,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  preventable  sickness  bears  a 
regular  proportion  to  preventable  deaths,  and 
if  we  estimated  this  at  the  low  proportion  of 
twenty-five  cases  to  each  death  we  get  upwards 
of  a  million  cases  of  sickness  annually  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  period  from  1876  to  18S3  had  the 
death  -  rate  remained  stationary,  and  not 
decreased  in  the  way  mentioned.  Surely  these 
Record  ^  emmently  safcisfactory.  —  Sanitary 

The  Corporation  Coal  Duties.— From  a 
return  of  the  coal  duties  at  4d.  and  9d.  per  ton 
received  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  167,374 2.  was 
obtained  last  year  from  the  4d.,  and  376,592 2. 
from  the  9d.  The  major  portion  of  these  sums 
was  expended  on  account  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  Improvement  Fund.  An  account  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
showed  that  their  interest  in  the  coal  duty  at 
®d-  P,rodu“‘l  302.7871,,  and  the  wine  duty 
y,3JbL,  Which  sums  had  been  devoted  to  the 
repayment  of  loans. 

A  New  Welsh  Wesleyan  Chapel. — The 

memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  have 

been  laid  at  Llanfairpwllgwyngylltrisiliologogoch 

in  Auglesea.  It  is  in  the  Beaumaris  circuit, 
and  will  cost  7201.,  of  which  all  has  been  pro’ 
in.sed  except  1001.  It  will  probably  be  found 
to  hare  the  longest  name  of  any  Wesleyan  place 
PosT°rShiP  in  Great  Britain-— Liverpool  Daily 

Messrs.  B.  J.  Hudson  &  Sons,  timber 
merchants  and  saw-mill  proprietors,  of  Whit- 
field-street,  W.,  Store-street,  W.C.,  and  Great 
1  eter-street,  S.W.,  have  taken  over  the  business 
iately  carrmd  on  by  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Carr 
at  Muibank  Saw  Mills,  S.W.,  Pimlico  Wharf,’ 
o.vv .,  and  61,  Endell-street,  W.C.,  and  intend 
■carrying  it  on  in  conjunction  with  their  own  as 
usual. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society. —  On  Saturday  last  between  thirty 
and  forty  members  of  this  Society  proceeded  to 
Prestbury  to  visit  the  fine  old  churches  there. 

On  arrival  they  were  met  by  Mr.  James  Croston, 
and  Dr.  Richmond,  the  churchwardens  ; 

Dr  Renaud,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
architect. 

A  Workmen’s  Club  at  Dublin.— A  new 

building  for  the  City  of  Dublin  Working  Men’s 

r^’iS1ffc^ateTafcv10’  Wellingfc°n-quay,  has  been 
completed.  It  has  cost  1,4002.  The  work  has 
been  done  by  Messrs.  Golding  Bros.,  of  Tara- 
street,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Beard- 
'vood,  architect,  Brunswick-street. 


Scamped  Drainage  Work  to  Houses  — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  at 
Aberdare  last  week,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Isambard 
Owen,  of  London,  “  On  the  Requirements  of 
Workmen’s  Dwellings  considered  as  Healthy 
Residences”  was  read.  Incidentally  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  subject  of  defective  drainage, 
observing  that  “  builders  in  general,  and  specu¬ 
lative  builders  in  particular,  paid  little  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  sanitation.  Their  fore¬ 
men  were  apt  to  pay  still  less,  and  the  labourers 
employed  to  lay  the  drains  not  unnaturally 
paid  least  of  all.  The  earth,  like  charity, 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  it  was  not  until 
years  after,  when  the  presence  of  villainous 
smells  and  the  prevalence  of  illness  among  the 
children  of  a  house  suggested  the  inspection  of 
the  drains  that  the  multitudinous  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  wex-e  brought  to  light. 
And  then,  even  in  the  best  class  of  houses, 
a  terrible  spectacle  was  often  revealed. 
Drams  made  of  old  and  cracked  pipes, 
drains  laid  without  cement,  drain-pipes  with 
flanges  the  wrong  way  up,  drain  -  pipes 
laid  with  6  in.  interval  between  them, 
drains  wxthout  sufficient  fall,  or  even  the  fall 
the  wrong  way ;  curved  drains  made  out  of 
straight  drain  pipes,  joints  constructed  by  the 
simple  process  of  knocking  a  hole  into  the  side 
ol  an  already  laid  pipe ;  drains  laid  only  half 
way  to  the  sewer,  or  straight  up  to  the  river 
without  any  communication  being  established 
between  the  two,— these  and  their  necessary 
consequence,  a  soil  reeking  with  sewage  matter, 
were  the  every-day  discoveries  of  the  sanitary 
inspector.”  We  venture  to  thiuk  that  the 
author’s  accusations  against  “builders  in 
general  ”  are  somewhat  too  sweeping.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  many  who  do  such  things, 
but  there  are  many  others  who  do  not  and 
would  not. 

“Mansions  in  Skye."— The  Daily  News 
correspondent  among  the  crofters,  writing  from 
Glendale,  Skye,  says  * — 

“There  are  three  kinds  of  mansions  in  Skye, 
and  Skye  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  pretty 
fair  representation  of  the  average  condition  of 
crofter  and  cotter  life  throughout  the  Highlands 
and  islands.  The  first  are  significantly  known  a; 
black  houses,  the  second  are  called  white  houses, 
and  the  third,— of  which  there  are  comparatively 
few  specimens, -are  comfortable  cottages,  built 
,  .  8j  e’ ^ul1  chimneys  and  windows  tiled  oi 
slated.  This  latter  is  a  class  of  which  person- 
any,  after  wide  peregrinations  in  Skye,  I  have 
not  made  the  acquaintance.  Of  course,  the 
houses  of  the  large  farmers  are  decently  and 
stoutly  built;  but  as  for  the  crofters,  their  resi¬ 
dences  are  almost  exclusively  the  black  houses. 
in  Islay  there  are  plenty  of  white  houses,  but 
they  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishor-folk  and 
labourers  in  the  distilleries.  In  Orkney  and 
Shetland  and  on  the  eastern  coast,  whilst  the  black 
houses  are  made  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
crofters  the  white  houses  are  built  partly  with 
skilled  labour  with  the  assistance  of  the  landlord. 

I  he  tenant  collects  the  materials  and  helps  in  the 
building,  the  landlord  usually  providing  the  timber 
•  uth-f/°0f  and  for  the  Part'tions.  Mortar  is  used 
in  building  the  walls,  whereas  the  black  houses  are 
innocent  ot  mortar.  In  the  white  houses  the  floors 
are  invariably  covered  with  wood,  the  roof  is  well 
thatched  and  sometimes  even  slated.  In  brief  it 
may  be  said  that  if  white  houses  were  the  rule 
throughout  the  Highlands  there  would  not  be  much 
cause  for  complaint  with  respect  to  the  residences 
of  crofcers. 

Electric  Light  Installations.— The  Surrey 
Advertiser  of  August  29  contains  particulars 
Of  an  important  electric  installation,  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  B.  Verity  &  Sons, 
of  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  at  Cobham 
I  ark,  and  which  appears  to  be  very  successful. 
Messrs.  Verity  &  Sons  are  now  engaged  in 
fighting  up  the  “Criterion”  Restaurant  with 
o40  incandescent  lamps.  They  are  also  com- 
pletmg  a  large  installation  for  the  Naval  and 
Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  this  being  the  first 
Club  in  London  to  adopt  the  electric  light- 
and  they  have  the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the 
electric  lighting  at  the  Constitutional  Club, 
Northumberland  Avenue. 
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TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Lath,  Dautsic  . fathom 

St.  Petersburg  . 

Wai  oecot,  Riga . . .log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lbt.std.  100 
i,  4th  and  3rd  ..  ... 

Higa  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yel. 

„  2nd  . . 

white  . 

Swedish . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st 


>>  3rd,  4c . 

,,  Spruce  1st  . ...” 

—  >>  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  4c . . . 

Battens,  all  kinds . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in.— Pro 

pared,  first  . 

Socond  . . 

Other  qualities  . woo 

Cedar  Cuba . foot  o  0  31 

Honduras,  4c .  0  0  3 

Australian  ....  ’  «  «  - 

Mahogany.  Cuba 


£.  8.  dr: 

6  0  O' 

7  0  0 
4  10  O' 
9  0  O' 

7  10  O' 

8  10  O' 
17  0  0 

9  15  0: 

11  o  o: 

17  0  o. 

19  o  o: 
32  10  O' 

18  10  0: 
10  10  01 

12  0  O' 
8  0  0* 
7  10  0) 

13  0  O' 


0  9  0  0  13  01 


0  7  6  0  8  6 


0  7  L 
0  0  4' 
0  4' 

0  3f 


st. : 


.  ..  .lotnmgo  cargo  av. , 
Mexican  „ 

Tobaaco  ,,  \ 

Honduras 

Rose,  Rio  . ' 

Bahia . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  . . 

Walnut,  Italian . 


0  0  6  0  0  5 


0  0  6*  0  0 


0  0  4  0  0 


0  0  4  0  0 


o  o  ti  0  0 


...ton  7  0  0  17  0 


6  0  0  16 


0  0  8  0  1 


0  0  8  0  1 


0  0  4  0  0 


METALS. 

Ibon— Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh, in  London . 

m  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Shoets,  singlo,  in  London . 

Hoops 

Nail  rods  ”  *’"] 

Coppkb  — 

British  eke.  and  ingt . 

Best  selected  . . 

Sheets,  strong . ’ 

,,  India . 

Australian,  fine  cash . ”... 

Chili,  bars  „  ’’’’ 

Ybi.low  Mbtal . 

Lead  -Pig,  Spanish . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

Spbltbb  — 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands 
Tiff- 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  ingots . 

Tlvpi.atbs— 

IC  coke  . 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal . 

IX  ditt )  . ’ 


.ton  2  16  0  0 


4  16  0  62 


6  0  0 
7  10  0 
6  10 


6  0  0  7  0 


.ton  45  10  0  46  10 


47  0  0  48  0 


0  0  0  0  0 


0  4* 
11  10 


12  0  0  0  0 


.ton  11  10  0  0  0 


11  6  0  0  0 


93  0  0  0  0 


.box  14  6  0  16  6 


21  0  0  25  0 


17  0  0  20  0 


OILS. 

r. inseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel 
Rapesecd,  English  pale. 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  Refined  , 


...ton  21  17  6  22  10 


31  0  0  32  0 


28  15  0  27  0 


26  0  0  26  10 


29  10  0  30  0 


TENDERS. 

ABliNGDON.— For  the  erection  of  bank  at  Abingdon 
Berks,  for  the  London  and  County  Banking  Compani 
(Limited).  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  bi 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : _ 

W.  Woodbridge,  Maidenhead . £1,080  0  0 

1 .  Rider  4  Son.  Southwark  .  3  728  0  0 

Lyium  4  Co.,  Oxford  .  3*710  0  0 

Edward  Parsons,  Wandsworth  .  3,’k83  0  0 

Edward  Williams,  Abingdon  . 3*357  0  0 

F.  N.  Kmgerlee,  Oxford  (accepted)  3^170  0  0 


...  £800  o  o;i 

...  675  0  0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

d. 


TIMBER 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

Teak,  E.I . 

muoia,  U.S . *" 

sh,  Canada  . 

Birch  ,,  . 

Elm  . 

Fir,  Dantaic,  4c.  ...  . 

Oak  ,,  . 

Canada . . . 

Pine  ,,  red  . 

ii  yellow  ... 


. ton  6  10  . 

. load  12  10  0 

...ft.  cube 


..load  3  0  0  6  0  0 


3  0  0  4  10  6 


3  0  0  6  0  0 


0  0  7  0  0 


3  0  0  4  0  0 


3  16  0  6  6  0 


BECKENHAM  (Kent).— For  rebuilding  Beckenhar 
Village  Bridge.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Rack 
Son,  A  Smith,  Maidstone  : — 

C.  J.  Slade,  Maidstone  . 

James  Angood,  Frensbury  Park 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham  . 

Money  Marslaud,  Chislehurst  ...” 

J.  B.  Church,  Bromley . 

J.  (t.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton  . 

Robson,  Snuresbrook  . 

Hoi  king  &  Tuttlebee,  Strood  ...... 

James  Farrow,  Maidstone  . 

Richard  Avard,  Maidstono  ......... 

T.  W.  Jones,  Beckenham . 

George  Roberts,  South  Norwood... 

Ball  A  Gammon,  Strood  . 

W'ilkius,  Maidstone  . 

E.  Bentley,  Rochester  . 

T.  Lye,  Sutton  (accepted) . 


6S0  0  0 
672  0  0 
663  0  0 
642  10  0 
635  17  0 


613  0  0 


483  0 


BLACKHEATH.  -For  building  All  Saints'  Yicaragt 
Blackheath.  Mr.  Tabberer,  architect  — 

. 0  0 

Hiuer  4  Son  .  2,460  0  0 

Blow  .  2,332  0  0 

Kirk  4  Randall .  2  329  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill .  2*242  0  0 

Conder . . .  2  171  0  0 

Colls  4  8on .  2*070  0  0 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

dng-out  “Harold  Tower”  Grounds, 
i  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  . 

Owners  of  “  Harold 
Tower  ”  . 

25Z . 

Sept.  10th 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


use  and  Shop,  Kilbum  . 

rbing.  Tar  Paving,  Ac . 

fl  iter-Meters . 

qmpletion  and  Decoration  of  Houses,  Walde- 
'j;rave-roa4,  Teddington,  and  Warrington- 

lioad,  Richmond  .  . . 

■largement  of  \V.  District  Post-Office . 

iler  Bridge  and  Subway  . 

(pairs  to  Footbridge . 

Irging  away  nouse  Refuse,  Ac . 

Offering  and  Making-up  Roads  . 

fick& WoodWork,  for  Exhibition  Buildings 

•  ving  and  Road-making  . 

jdargement.  Leicester  Post-Office . 

*£e  Public  Library . 

later-pipes,  Valves,  Hydrants,  Ac . 

fell-Si n king  . . 

Isll-Sinking,  Res.*rvoirs,  Cast-Iron  Maine, 

I  Engines.  A c . 

I  ard  School,  Edge  Hill . 

(avengers’  Depot . . 

average  Works  . 

i  prerage  Works  . 

-ad-making  and  Paving,  Victoria  Docks . 

-version  of  Ditch  and  Culverts  . 


By  whom  required. 


Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Barking  Town  Loci  Brd 


Moore,  Lucas,  A  Co.  ... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  .. 
Brecon  and  Merthyr  III. 
Vestry  8t.  Mary  Abbotts, 

Kensington . 

Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Chiswick  Local  Board 
Liverpl.  Exhibition,  1886 
Beckenham  Local  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Wimbledon  Local  Brd. 


Southampton  Corporatn 
Liverpool  School  Brd. 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

Wednesbury  LT.  S.  A.  ... 
Hereford  Town  Council 


Lands  Allotment  Co.  Lim  Bradshaw  Brown. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


[E.  Monson,  Jun. .. 
Official  . 


do. 

W.  Weaver  . 

Official  . 

A .  Ramsden  . 

H.  Sumners  . 

G.  B.  Carlton  . 

Official  . 

Potts,  Sulman,  A 
Hennings  . 

H.  Robinson . 

—  De  Pape  . 


W.  Matthews  . 

C.  O.  Ellison  &  Son 

Official  . 

E.  Pritchard . 

J.  Parker  . 


Sept.  8th 
do. 

8ept.  10th 


Sept.  15th 
Sept.  16th 


Sept.  25th 
Sept.  26th 
Sept.  29th 
Not  stated 


I  BRENTFORD.  —  For  additions  to  warehouse  and 
cabling,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  &  Co.,  under  the 
hperintendence  of  Mr.  William  Eve,  Union-court,  Old 
Iroad-street :  — 

J1  Aldridge  A  Jenvey  . £2,410  0  0 

l!  Exton  .  2,397  0  0 

I  Harris  &  Wardrop  .  2,380  0  0 

I  Higgs,*  Loughborough  Junction .  2,280  0  0 

(I  Dorey  (error)  withdrawn  .  1,490  0  0 

■*  Accepted. 


I  CAMBERWELL. — For  additions  to  schools,  Wnterloo- 
I  reet,  Camberwell.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hill,  architect:— 

I!  O.  Craske  . £1,270  0  0 

I!  Holloway  Bros .  1,263  0  0 

'•  J.  Holland  .  1,216  0  0 

if  W.  Shurmur  .  1,215  0  0 

,'i  J.  C.  Arnaud  A  Son .  1,20-1  0  0 

I  B.  E.  Nightingale .  1,187  0  0 

I  Harris  A  Wardrop  .  1,143  0  0 

li  CLERKENWELL.— For  the  erection  of  new  church, 
jpr  the  Trustees.  Messrs.  Lander  A  Bedells,  architects. 

Iiuantities  by  Mr.  S.  Young  : — 

:  Dove  Bros . £8,975  0  0 

Williams  Bros .  8,960  0  0 

Roberts  .  8,839  0  0 

Nightingale  . 8,770  0  0 

Grover  .  8,719  0  0 

Mattock  Bros .  8,691  0  0 

Smith  A  Son  .  8,660  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  8.393  0  0 

J.  Allen  A  3on9  (accepted)  .  8,200  0  0 

Wontner  Smith  A  Son  .  7,900  0  0 


CODSALL. — For  gardener’s  lodge  to  residence,  for  Mr. 
.  Fryer  Morson.  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect,  Wolver- 
[unpton  : — 

Torsman  A  Co.,*  Wolverhampton . £271  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


,.  £3,163  0  0 
..  2.914  0  0 
,.  2.850  0  0 
..  2,829  0  0 
,.  2.783  13  4 
..  2,769  0  0 


2,723  0  0 
2,720  0  0 


-ELTHAM. — For  warehouse  and  stabling,  with  manager 
Hd  hor.sekeeper's  bouses,  for  Messrs.  Carter.  Paterson,  A 
o..  under  iho  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Eve, 
nion-court,  Old  Broad  street  :  — 

Killinghai.k  . 

|  Clarke  A  Hracey  . 

I  Brass  A  8on  . 

I  Aldridge  A  Jenvey  . . 

I  Adamson . 

t  Downs . 

|  Perry  . 

I  Morter . 

I  Harris  A  Wardrop  . 

:  Higgs,*  Loughborough  Junction. 

*  Accepted. 
— 

7EPSOM.— For  the  new  sewerage  works.  Mr.  J.  R. 
iarding,  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
owell  — 

Rowland  . £5,317  0  0  1 

Carter .  4,111  0  0 

Harris .  3,533  0  0 

Williams  .  3,401  0  0 

_  Bentley  .  3,227  0  0 

}  Monday  . .  3,200  0  0 

Streeter  .  3,144  0  0 

<  Cowdery  A  Sons  .  3,065  0  0 

l  Way .  3/00  O  0 

!  Pealo  .  2,796  0  0 

4  Cooke  A  Co .  2.730  0  0 

I  NichollH  .  2,695  0  0 

I  Woodham  A  Fry .  2,673  0  0 

J.  Jackson  . 2,655  0  0 

Killingback .  2,498  0  O 

J  Beadle  Bros . 2,438  0  0 

Bottoms  Bros .  2,4,.0  0  0! 


HAMPTON  WICK  — For  proposed  new  house,  Sey- 
raour-road,  Hampton  Wick,  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Wright.  Mr. 

R.  T.  Elsam,  architect,  Hampton  Wick.  Quantities  by 
tbe  architect : — 

O.  Constable,  Hampton  Wick . £1,536  7  0 

J.  If.  Jarvis,  Surbiton  .  1,495  0  0 

C.  Bonell,  Teddington  .  1,495  0  0 

C.  E.  Oldridge  A  Sons,  NorbitOD .  1,472  0  0 

J.  F.  Coffin  son,  Teddington  .  1,470  0  0 

T.  Wontner  Smith  A  Son,  Essex- 

road  .  1,379  0  0 

W.  Hickinbotham,  Teddington  (too 

late) .  1,295  0  0 

J.  Pilfer,  Teddington  (accepted) .  1,290  0  0 

KILBUllN.— For  works  at  the  Brondesbnry  Arms, 
Canterbury- road,  Kilburn  : — 

Stevens  . £470  0  0 

McGregor  .  408  0  0 

Mark  .  318  0  0 

Richardson  .  344  0  0 


LEICESTER. — For  first  portion  of  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  Belgrave,  Leicester.  Mr.  G.  Vialls,  architect, 
London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Jackson  : — 

Thrall  A  Payne,  Leicester  . £5,043  0  0 

Law  A  King,  Lutterworth .  5,009  0  0 

T.  A  H.  Herbert,  Leicester  .  4,704  2  0 

F.  Major .  4,411  16  0 

G.  Hewitt* .  4,310  0  0 

H.  Bland  .  3,994  3  1 

*  Accepted  in  part  and  conditionally. 

LEYTONSTONE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Woodhouso  Tavern,  Leytonstone.  Mr.  F.  A.  Ashton, 
architect,  Forest-gate  : — 

Hearle  A  Son . £650  0  0 

Buckle .  650  0  0 

Nicholls,  Leytonstone  (accepted) .  630  0  0 


LLANDUDNO.— For  entrance  -  lodge  on  the  Little 
Orme’a  Head,  Llandudno,  for  Mr.  John  8mitb.  Mr. 
Edwin  Turner,  architect:  — 

Jones  A  Owen  . £650  0  0 

Thomas  Jones  .  645  8  6 

It.  Conway .  691  0  0 

Wm.  Williams  (accepted)  .  520  6  0 

LLANDUDNO. — For  offices,  Llewelyn-street-,  Llan¬ 
dudno,  for  Messrs.  Minshuls,  Parry,  Jones,  A  Pugh. 
Mr.  Edwin  Turner,  architect : — 

Hughes  A  Jones  (accepted) . £1,600  0  0 


LLANDUDNO.— For  alterations  to  Bryn  Maelgwyn, 
Llandudno,  for  Mr.  Pugh.  Mr.  Edwin  Turner,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

R.  Conway . £435  0  0 

Win.  Williams .  421  0  0 

T.  Jones  (accepted)  .  395  10  0 

LONDON. — For  erection  of  Coach  and  Horses  publie- 
house,  and  warehouse  adjoining,  Whitechapel  High- 
street.  Mr.  Geo.  Low,  architect : — 

Dove  Bros . £3,275  0  0 

Patman  A  Fothcringham  ' .  3,273  0  0 

R.  Marr  .  3,198  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  3,150  0  0 

R.  Condor  .  3,053  0  0 

Holliday  A  Greenwood  .  2,973  0  0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  7,  Oxford  Market,  London, 
for  Mr.  G.  H.  Heinke.  Messrs.  II.  M  A  W.  Grellier, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Miller  :  — 

S.  G.  Bird  . £1,214  0  0 

J.  Simpson  A  Son  .  1,200  0  0 

T.  Little .  1,197  0  0 

O.  S.  Pritchard  A  Son  .  1,186  0  0 

C.  Manning... . 1,060  0  0 

J.  Oulhwaite  A  Son .  1,048  0  0 


LONDON.-  For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Old  King’s 
Arms,  Hoxton-etreet.  Mr.  B.  J.  Capell,  architect  :— 

G.  Keetch  . £825  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  .  810  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  747  0  0 

J-  Ivory . . 726  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  painting,  decorating,  Ac  , 
at  8,  Ilertford-street,  Mayfair.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

G.  Sinclair . £1,038  0  0  ! 

Priestley .  660  0  0 

Wetherilt,  Lee,  A  Martin .  595  6  6  ! 


LONDON. — For  works  at  Messrs.  Oelzmann’s  premises, 
Hampstead-road.  Messrs.  Eales  A  Son,  architects  : — 

Simpson  A  Son . £1,800  0  0 

Scrivener  A  Co .  1,676  0  0 

Mark  .  1,644  0  0 

Downs . .  1,487  0  0 

LONDON. —  For  alterations  at  the  Portman  Arms, 
Great  Quebec  street.  Mr.  Newton,  architect  :  — 

Bowman  A  Son . £307  0  0 

Mark  .  277  0  0 

Lamble  .  259  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  works  at  10,  New  Quebec  street. 
Messrs.  New  A  Son,  architects  :  — 

Johnson . . . £263  0  0 

Thomas  A  Butland .  234  10  0 

Flowers  .  225  0  0 

Murk  .  219  0  0 


LOWE8TOFT. — For  the  erection  of  lodge,  mortuary- 
chapel,  lich-gate,  boundary-walls,  and  laying  out  of 
grounds  at  Lowestoft  Cemetery,  for  the  Burial  Board. 
Mr.  William  Doubleday,  architect,  Colmore-row,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  George  Kenwrick,  Temple- 
street,  Birmingham  : — 

Kenny,  Ipswich  . £3,898  0  0 

Bate,  Lowestoft  .  3, -452  0  0 

Bray,  Yarmouth  .  3,345  0  0 

Guymer  A  Wilkins,  Lowestoft .  3,250  0  0 

R.  Marris,  Ditchingham  .  3,225  16  0 

Brown,  Braintree .  3,170  0  0 

Swatman,  Lowestoft  .  3,165  0  0 

Young  A  Son,  Norwich  .  3/81  0  0 

Bedwell,  Lowestoft  (accepted)  .  2,975  0  0 


MAIDSTONE.— For  the  erection  of  boundary-wall  at 
Wren’s  Cross  Police  Station.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  A  Smith,  Maidstone  : — 

H.J.  Smith  . £335  8  0 

Edmund  Vaughan  .  285  0  0 

Richard  Avard .  281  0  0 

Cox  Bros .  280  0  0 

Wallis  A  Clements  (accepted) .  247  10  0 

[All  of  Maidstone.] 

NORTH  PETHERWIN.-For  farm  at  North  Pether- 
win,  Cornwall  (exclusive  of  stone  for  all  walls,  which  is  to 
be  provided  by  the  owner),  for  Mr.  A.  V.  Box.  Mr.  F, 
W.  Lacey,  architect,  Brentford  : — 

W.  Burt,  Launceston  (accepted)  . £760  0  0 

PLUMSTEAD.— For  erection  of  church  and  hall  in 
Hcrbert-road.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect.  Mount- 
street,  Grosvenor-square.  Messrs.  Battam  A  Co.,  sur¬ 
veyors  : — 

E.  Proctor,  Woolwich . £5,100  0  0 

Priestley  A  Gurney,  Hammersmith  4,523  0  0 

Strickland  Bros..  Belvedere .  3,882  0  0 

C  E.  Skinner,  Chatham .  2,980  0  0 

W  G.  Covil,  Woolwich .  2,760  0  0 

W.  J.  Brown,  Plumstead  .  2,698  0  0 

RICHMOND  (Surrey).— For  the  supply  of  500  super, 
yards  of  hard  Yorkshire  s'one  paving,  2}  in.  thick,  at  per 
yard  super.,  for  the  Richmond  (8urrey)  Select  Vestry. 
Mr.  Walter  Brooke,  Town  Surveyor  :— 

At  B$ 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

J.  Munro,  Richmond  .  6  0  $  7 

8.  Trickett  &  8on,  Millwall  .  —  5  4 

Nowell  A  Robson,  Kensmgtcn  .  —  5  4 

K.  Webster  A  Co.,  Kecleshill .  —  5  3 

Tomes  A  Wimpey,  Hammersmith  5  4}  .  5  2 

T.  Aspinall,  Brighouse  .  —  6  2 

J.  Brooke  A  Sons,  Halifax .  _ —  ■>  2 

C.  Fitch,  Oxford-street  .  5  6  5  0 

J.  O.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton  .  6  3  5  0 

8.  H.  Watkins  A  Co.,  Brentford  ...  5  0  4  11 

W.  Rhodes,  Shipley.  Yoiks  .  —  4  10 

II.  J.  Jennings,  Halifax  .  —  4  10 

Camm  Bros.*  Co.,  Brighonse  4  11  ......  4  8* 

[One  tender  received  too  late  (not  opened)  ;  one  not 

according  to  instructions.] 

*  Accepted. 

At  Delivered  at  the  Parish  Yard. 

BJ  Delivered  at  the  Richmond  Railway  Station. 
ROTHERHITHE.— For  new  boundary-wall  to  H0I7 
Trinity  Vicarage,  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  J.  Llewellen  Wilson, 
architect:— 

J.  Bulmer,  Rotherhithe . £19o  0  0 

G.  F.  Williams,  Pimlico .  156  0  0 

Puzey  A  Luniley,  Long-acre  .  146  ”  ® 

Alfred  Roome,  Clapton  (accepted) .  137  0  0 

SKVRNOAKS.— For  house,  A< .,  at  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr. 
n.  Sowerbv.  Mr.  E.  E.  Cronk,  architect  :  — 

Puonett  . a  a 

Donnell .  3-323  0  ® 

Constable  .  3>°  10  0 

Botterill .  ® 

Wilsher  .  3,017  0  0 

Duncan  (too  late) . 2,92112  4 

8PITALFIELDS.— For  new  rag  warehouse.  Fashion- 
street.  Spitalfiolds.  Mr.  Andrew  Edwards,  ar*  hitect 

O.  Brady,  Spitalllelds  . £69j  2  2 

J.  F.  Sargeant,  Hackney  .  0  0 

W.  W.  Exton,  Kingsland .  5/3  0  0 

J.  Howlett,  Limehouso  (withdrawn;  346  10  0 

WINDSOR.— For  sanitary  improvements  at  the  Royal 
Infirmarv.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect,  London  :  — 

Orapper,  Chelsea . ®  ® 

Toten  A  Sods,  Kensiogton  .  430  0  0 

Stidder,  Southwark  .  420  0  0 

Burman,  Enfield  .  365  0  2 

Hollis,  Windsor  .  3d3  0  0 

Reavell,  Windsor  . ••  330  0  0 

8evenoakes,  Windsor  .  324  10  0 

Deverill,  Slough  (accepted) .  299  0  0 

Knight,  Westminster .  267  0  0 
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(Wey).-For  the  supply  of  road  materials, 
Mr.  Walter  Brooke,  Town  Surveyor 


inder,  for  the  Richmond  (Surrey)  Select  Vestry. 


J.  O.  R.  Marshall,  Brighton  ...  . 

Nash  4  Miller,  Battersea . 

Craoke  &  Co.,  Surbiton  . 

C.  4  S  Frere,  Caonon. street 

S.  Trickett  4  Sons,  Millwall  . 

A,  4  F.  Ma-  uelle,  Leadenhall. street 

J.  Mowlem  4  Co.,  Westminster  . 

Nowell  4  Robson,  Kensington 

J.  Neal,  Wandsworth  . 

Wills  4  Packhatn,  Sittingbourno 

<*.  Pearce,  Brentford 

Downs,  Kennedy.  4  C  Mark-lane 

K.  L.  4  J.  Fennings,  London  Bridge  . 


Frcdk.  Sims,  Richmond  , 


760  yards  Broken 

Guernsey  Granite. 

250  yards  Broken 

Penlee  Stone  from 

the  Elvin 

Quarries,  Penzance. 

cubic  yd. 

cubic  yd. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

13  6 

*13  6 

13  11 

— 

13  9 

13  1 

_ 

13  2 

_ 

12  6 

z 

*12  4 

= 

12  0 

— 

- 

cubic  yd, 
).  d. 


cubic  yd. 
a.  d. 


4  5 


fNativt 

I 


Flints') 
..  at  the 
j  pit,  or  de-  ! 
’  )  livered  to  any  j 
j  part  of  Rich-  | 
[  mond4s.  9d.  J 


cubic  yd. 
s.  d. 


■o  tenders  received  too  late  ;  two  not  according  to  instructions.] 
*  Accepted  tenders. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— For  new  stabling,  and  altera- 
«10«  to  residence.  Vale  Head,  Wightwick,  for  Mrs 
Arthur  Bnscoe.  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  • — 

„  r  8tabling.  Residence. 

«■  Lovatt . £732  o  0  £773  0  0 

G.  4  F.  Higham .  703  0  0  .  730  0  0 

Horaman  4  Co.*  ...  724  18  10  .  667  6  1 

Bradney  4  Co .  678  0  0  .  677  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

|[A11  of  Wolverhampton.] 

(M*ddles«)— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  Waterloo  House,  Wood-green.  Mr  J  R 
Finder,  architect : — 

O.  S.  W ilson  4  Co . £i ,285  0  0 

wou  1  1,218  0  0 

W.8hurmur .  1,1*3  0  0 

°'eara .  917  0  0 

Warehoutei  in  Carthusian-street. -Messrs.  E.  Lawrance  4 
■Sons  of  Wharf-road,  City-road,  write.— “In  your  last 
number  of  the  Builder  yon  have,  amongst  the  list  of  Tenders, 
the  following :  —  For  warehouses  in  Carthusian-street, 
J.  Allen  4  Sons  (accepted),  6.7601. ,  no  competition’ 
whereas  the  facts  are  these  :  tenders  were  sent  in  to  the 
r7  mn«buildinefi™a,  ranging  from  6,9101.  to 
«  020L,  after  which,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor, 
Messrs  Alien  4  Sons  sent  in  a  tender  to  him  (on  the  same 
^nantit'es)  at  5,60(7.,  which  was  accepted,  including  some 
additional  stonework,  at  6,760i.’' 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

„,J.\  LJ  *•  (Photos,  received). -I.  A  Co.-W.  S.-O.  R.  J.-G.  PC  — 
Alpha  (we  cannot  print  letters  from  competitors  recommending 
■xneir  own  plans  as  superior  to  those  selected.  If  we  once  began 
that,  we  might  go  on  ad  infinitum)  —  G  Tin 
■(amount*  should  be  sent  in  all  cases) 

Hth ft  list  appeared  a  fortnight  ago). 

All  statement*  of  fact*,  lists  of  tender*.  Ac.,  must  b«  accomnanled 
toy  Ue  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pubUca- 

Addresses*  *omp'Ue<1  40  d#cUne  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 

J?'1-"'  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

fr*  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  now,. Items)  whioh  have 
•been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DH81RED  ' 

ind„2.t.h?f^«lua‘vely  business  mattere  should  be 
>eto  the  Editor. 


addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  n 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  * 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4,  ga 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word*) . Os!  6d! 

"  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
front  page,  Competitions.  Contract*,  Sale*  by  Auction, 
""  application  to  the  Publisher. 


Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  . . , 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY _ _ 

*•*  Btampe  muit  not  be  eent,  but  all  email  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Caeh  In  Begietered  Letter  or  by  Meney  Order,  payahle 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLA8  FOURDRINIER,  PublUher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O 
.  f ^vertlsemente  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

_T|*®  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TB8TI- 
'™r‘T"  '  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 

lattsr  OOPIR8  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL.- ALTERATIONS  In  8TANDING  ADVERTISE- 

-  MENT3  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

muet  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNE8- 


PERSON8  Advertising 


"The  Builder, 

to  toe  Office.  46.  Catherine-1  _ _ „ _ _ 

free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 

TERMSP°OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
■  partof  the  United^Kiugdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 


nces  payable 
Catherine 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WE8TWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Gorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advt, 


|  Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

1  of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries  i 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and  1 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  ; 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United"  1 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.  ■ 


Doulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  ad-  1 
dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLE,  I 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone  : 
and  Lime  Merchants,  . 
Stoke  -  under  -  Ham,  1 
Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  i 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  > 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-Bheds,  and  milk-  : 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt.  • 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.  1 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN  ! 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con-  i 
necting  Business  Premises. 


The  International  Inventions  Exhibi-  i 
tion. — The  Executive  Council  of  this  Exhibition  1 
have  completed  arrangements  with  the  whole  t 
of  the  Railway  Companies  of  the  United  King-  ; 
dom  whereby  parties  numbering  25  and  upwards  1 
can,  from  the  present  time  and  until  the  close  e 
of  the  Exhibition,  obtain,  at  greatly  reduced  1 
rates,  Through  Tickets,  combining  the  journey  \ 
to  London,  carriage  over  the  Underground  Rail¬ 
ways,  passage  through  the  South  Kensington  t 
Subway,  and  admission  to  the  Exhibition,  and  i 
back.  Application  for  these  facilities  should  be  e 
made  to  any  Station  Master  in  the  Country. —  - 
[Advt.]. 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP,  , 


Manufacturers  c 


Or  .  CHARLES  CO  LLI  NOE'S [  PATENT  i 


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCI 


LEVER,  SCREW,  4  BARREL  BOLTS,  S 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  "  OATH  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATS  FITTINGS  of  every  Description  t 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD,  > 
LONDON,  S.E. 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


_ GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

XiOnsriDonsr.  ++  Liverpool.  ++  Glasgow. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNFsOLnMNUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 


Particulars  on  Application. 
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S|  The  Actual  State  of  the  River  Lea. 

,T  is  impossible  to 
form  any  true  idea 
of  the  actual  state 
of  the  River  Lea, 
at  Tottenham,  from 
the  correspondence 
which  has  recently 
occupied  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  daily 
papers.  No  subject 
,  deserves,  and  none 

i  eceivmg,  more  public  attention.  But  contra¬ 
ry  statements  abound,  as  must  always  be 
j|  case  when  writers,  even  of  unimpeachable 

i. d  faith,  write  earnestly  on  a  subject  as  to 
ich  they  do  not  possess  the  technical  know- 
;ge  necessary  to  give  value  to  their  observa- 
is. 

.1he  first  point  in  dispute  is  how  far  the 
rage  works  at  Tottenham  form  the  sole,  or 
:n  the  principal,  source  of  the  asserted  pol- 
■  on  of  the  river.  Edmonton,  Ponder’s  End, 
Held,  Waltham  Abbey,  Cheshunt,  and  other 
;es  drain  into  the  Lea.  Omitting  Hornsey, 
ch  is  nearer  the  outfall  of  the  Lea  than 
[itenham,  the  Registration  district  contained 
">00°  inhabitants  in  1881  ;  and  the  popu- 
m  of  Tottenham,  which  stands  for  46,000 
of  that  total,  is  now  estimated  to  amount  to 
[  fards  of  70,000  persons,  so  that  at  least  two 
ion  gallons  of  sewage  have  to  be  dealt  with 
’  y  at  the  outfall  of  the  Tottenham  sewers. 

Ip  a  few  chains  more  than  half  a  mile  up 
j  course  of  the  Lea  from  the  Tottenham 
11  is  Tottenham  Lock,  just  below  which 

ii  contents  of  the  Catch- water  Dyke  enter 
f  Lea.  This  culvert  brings  down  the  effluent 
ill  the  sewage  of  Edmonton,  which  is  treated 
:me  of  the  processes  of  which  the  use  of 
d;  forms  an  essential  part,  the  supernatant 
f 1  beinS  run  through,  or  over,  land  provided 
5  that  purpose.  It  should  be  understood 
,  as  far  as  the  Local  Government  Board  can 
a  nderstood  to  have  arrived  at  any  opinion 
•the  most  perplexed  question  of  modern 

s,  it  is  to  the  eflect  that  filtration,  or 
Jiical  precipitation,  followed  by  running 
Ugh  sand  or  gravel,  is  the  best  method  now 
the  treatment  of  sewage.  Post- 

j. ng,  for  the  present,  any  remarks  upon  this 

of  the  case,  it  is  enough  here  to  remark 
®tbe  effluent  from  the  Catch-water  Dyke, 
I'ugh  not  in  any  way  comparable  as  a 
|lnce  to  wbat  takes  place  half  a  mile  lower 
'  i,  visibly  fouls  the  water  of  the  Lea  at  the 
where  it  enters. 

his  infall  is  into  the  pound,  or  level  section, 
Ais  canalised  river,  which  extends  from 
jisnham  Lock  to  Old  Ford.  The  current 
fgh  the  pound  is  very  slight,  and  the  action 


of  the  wind  brings  matter  from  Tottenham 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  pound,  no  doubt,  to 
some  extent.  Still,  above  the  Tottenham  works, 
and  preferably  close  to  infalls  into  the  Lea,  are 
to  be  seen  daily  rows  of  patient  fishermen  ; 
although  the  only  fish  seen  on  a  recent  visit 
were  dead  roach  and  dace —some  of  large  size, 
—floating  in  the  Lea.  Below  Tottenham  the 
fishers  state  that  there  are  no  fish,  but  that 
statement  is  contradicted  ;  so  that  we  can  only 
say  that  no  fishers  were  seen  there  on  a  recent 
occasion. 

The  water  of  the  Lea  above  Tottenham 
Lock,  though  somewhat  muddy  last  week,  was 
of  a  fair  purity,  as  tested  by  the  senses.  And 
the  test,  if  rough,  is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
water  falls  over  the  upper  gate  of  the  lock  in 
a  little  sheet  that  emits  no  odour,  and  that 
does  not  render  either  dirty  or  offensive  the 
dress  of  the  observer,  when  blown  over  it  as 
spray  by  the  wind.  The  fish  in  this  pound 
are  said  by  the  fishermen  to  be  small.  At  all 
events,  the  water  here  is  as  uncontaminated 
as  that  of  many  of  our  rivers  and  canals  as 
to  which  no  complaint  is  made.  Chemical 
analysis  is,  of  course,  desirable  ;  but  boaters, 
fishers,  and  bathers,  are  content  with  a  much 
simpler  analysis  of  their  own. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Lea  enters  the  Totten¬ 
ham  pound  in  a  state  that  certainly  will  not 
excite  public  reprobation.  It  is  almost  imme¬ 
diately  fouled  by  the  Catch- water  Dyke  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  condition  at 
the  head  of  the  pound  below  the  lock  is  due 
to  this  contributory  evil,  and  how  far  to  the 
working  up  from  below.  What  occurs  at  the 
Tottenham  infall  is  this:— 

Two  million  gallons  of  sewage  a  day,  more 
or  less,  are  pumped  up  from  the  low-level 
sewer  that  receives  the  main  sewage  of  the 
district,  into  a  building,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  they  are  mixed  with  lime  and  other 
ingredients.  The  liquid  then  flows  into  a  sub¬ 
siding  tank.  Of  these  there  are  five,  of  a 
capacity  of  between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of 
a  million  of  gallons  each, — a  capacity  arranged 
for  many  years  ago,  when  the  quantity^  of 
sewage  to  be  dealt  with  was  far  less  than  at 
present.  As  it  is,  it  is  evident  that  tank-room 
for  little  more  than  half  the  daily  supply  is 
totally  inadequate  for  the  application  of  any 
process  using  lime  for  a  precipitant,  even  apart 
from  other  great  disadvantages  of  this  mineral. 
Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sewage  flows  from 
the  mixing-tanks  in  at  one  end  of  a  reservoir 
some  300  ft.  long,  from  the  opposite  end  of 
which  it  escapes  in  an  overflow  as  a  thin 
sheet  of  water, — water,  however,  which  the 
senses  declare  to  be  only  weak  sewage.  The 
colour  is  a  pale-brown,  and  the  odour  that 
escapes,  if  an  observer  stand  down  the  wind,  is 
overpowering.  Speaking,  again,  with  the 


reserve  due  to  a  want  of  chemical  analysis,  it 
may  be  considered  probable  that  two-thirds  of 
the  foreign  matter  of  the  sewage  is  the  utmost 
that  has  been  extracted  in  the  works.  This 
effluent  runs  directly  into  the  Lea,  and  to 
the  definite  amount  of  pollution  thus  constantly 
in  operation  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascribe  a 
numeric  value. 

The  nuisance  caused  to  the  neighbourhood 
by  the  sewage  waterfall  is,  however,  but  a 
small  part  of  that  caused  by  the  works. 
Assuming  that  two-thirds  of  the  impurities 
are  abstracted  from  the  raw  sewage,  from  three 
to  four  tons,  precipitated  by  the  chemicals 
employed,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  or  larger 
quantity  of  lime  and  other  ingredients,  form  a 
sludge,  containing  80  per  cent,  of  watn\  To 
describe  the  abomination  baffles  moderate 
language.  Not  only  is  it  a  concentrated  and 
magnified  nuisance,— for  precipitation  is  the 
reverse  of  purification,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
effluent  is  concerned,— but  it  is  one  the  daily 
disposal  of  which  is  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety.  And  not  only  is  this  the  case  from 
day  to  day,  but  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
still  more  menacing.  From  30  to  40  tons  or 
upwards  of  this  sludge  is  daily  pumped  into 
boats,  and  it  is  understood  that,  although  the 
material  is  called,  with  some  justice,  a  drug,  it 
is  put  somewhere  or  other  on  land,  for°the 
value  of  the  ammonia  and  phosphate  it  con¬ 
tains,  as  manure.  But  of  the  solid  contents  of 
sewage  from  15  to  16  per  cent,  consists  of 
common  salt,  —  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
ammonia  is  vaporisable,  and  if  not  taken  up 
by  vegetation  will,  at  all  events,  do  no  harm 
to  the  land.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  salt, 
which  must,  to  some  extent,  accumulate  in  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  continually  p?,ured,  with  the 
final  result  of  destroying  all  useful  vegetation. 

Such,  then,  is  the  actual  state  of  things  at 
Tottenham.  The  Lea,  inoffensive  (at  least  a 
few  days  since)  as  it  flows  over  Tottenham 
Lock,  is  polluted  immediately  below  by  the 
contents  of  the  Catch-water  Dyke,  and,  half  a 
mile  lower,  by  what  is  equal  approximately  to 
the  contents  of  from  600,000  to  700,000  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  a  day.  At  the  same  time  the 
neighbourhood  is  infected  not  only  by  the 
odours  from  the  overflow  of  “  treated  sewage }> 
but  still  more  by  the  creation  of  the  foul 
sludge,  the  daily  removal  of  which  is  a 
nuisance,  a  cost,  and  a  danger  ;  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  disposal  of  which  is  a  problem  that  no 
one  has  cared  to  face. 

We  desire,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  keep 
entirely  clear  of  any  debatable  matter,  and 
now  oft'er  no  opinion  excepting  as  to  the  point, 
hitherto  overlooked  by  all  the  advocates  of 
sewage  farming,  of  the  accumulating  salting  of 
the  soil  on  which  sewage  is  placed.  It  is  also 
a  matter  beyond  the  region  of  controversy,  and 
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of  no  small  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
deodorisation  is  not  disinfection  ;  that  chemical 
precipitation  stores  up  putrescible  matter  ; 
that  the  admixture  of  lime,  which  precipitates 
as  chalk,  doubles  the  quantity  and  increases 
the  foulness  of  the  sludge ;  and  that  lime, 
though  a  clarifier,  is  not  a  purifier.  It  has  a 
certain  affinity  for  sulphur,  hut  is  generally 
inert  as  to  the  mischievous  elements  of  sewage. 
In  the  ABC  process,  tried  at  Crossness  ;  in 
the  phosphate  of  alumina  process  (tried  at 
Hertford) ;  in  the  sulphate  of  alumina  process 
(tried  at  Coventry  and  Nuneaton);  in  Whit- 
thread’s  process  (tried  at  Romford) ;  in  Hills’s 
process  (now  in  use  at  Tottenham) ;  in  Holden’s 
process,  which  was  found,  according  to  Mr. 
Burke  (“  Sewage  Utilisation,”  p.  19),  to  increase 
the  amount  of  putrescible  matter  in  solution  ; 
in  Goodall’s  process  (abandoned  at  Leeds) ;  in 
Hanson’s  process  (also  tried  at  Leeds)  ;  at 
Alton,  Balsall  Heath,  Blackburn,  Birmingham, 
Bromley,  Burton- on-Trent,  Bradford,  Chester, 
Ealing,  Harborne,  Leicester,  Leytonstone, 
Luton,  Ormesby,  Banbury,  Cheltenham,  Clifton. 
Coventry,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Hitchin,  Lea¬ 
mington,  Leeds,  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Northampton,  OverDarwen,  Oxton,  St.  Mary- 
church,  Southborough,  Tottenham  (Higg’s 
process),  West  Ham,  and  Worksop,  processes 
employing  lime  for  precipitation  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  and  either  abandoned,  as  in  the  last 
sixteen  places,  or  admitted  to  act  “  only  as  a 
palliative,”  yielding  an  impure  effluent,  and  a 
nearly  valueless  manure.  Per-salts  of  iron 
have  been  used  as  precipitants,  but 
practice,”  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Melliss  say, 
u  are  found  to  be  too  expensive.”  Experiments 
on  a  small  scale  have  been  made  with  various 
processes,  such  as  Higg’s,  Dale’s,  and  Dims- 
dale’s,  at  Croydon,  and  have  been  reported  on 
unfavourably.  Lenk’s  process,  on  a  small 
scale,  was  tried  with  good  sanitary  results, 
but  was  very  costly.  Hydrate  of  lime,  chloride 
of  lime,  and  alum,  have  been  tried  at  New 
Shoreham,  and  “  there  are  many  other  patent 
processes  for  treatment  of  water-carried  sewage 
by  precipitation,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
put  into  practical  use.” 

In  a  word,  all  the  processes  above  indicated 
have  been  liable  to  the  following  grave  objec¬ 
tions.  They  have  entirely  failed  to  disinfect 
the  sewage  matter,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have 
only  imperfectly  removed  it  from  the  effluent 
water.  They  have  largely  increased  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  foul  deposit,  have  kept  it  in  an  un¬ 
manageable  form,  and  have  left  it  loaded  with 
putrescible  matter.  Their  action  in  producing 
manure  has  been  chemically  very  doubtful, 
and  financially,  for  the  most  part,  disastrous. 

In  face  of  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  can  hardly 
be  seriously  contended  that  it  is  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  involving  the  use  of  lime,  or  aiming  at 
the  precipitation  and  storing  up  of  the  putres¬ 
cible  contents  of  sewage,  that  there  is  the 
slightest  probability  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of 
the  most  difficult  chemico-engineering  problem 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 


FOUR  MIDDLESEX  PRISONS,  AND 
THEIR  SITES. 

|N  the  Builder  of  15th  August  last 
(page  214,  ante),  we  adverted  to 
the  previous  Tuesday’s  debate, 
upon  the  proposals  for  sale  of  the 


prison  sites  in  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Bill.  The  Bill,  as  it  so  happened, 
became  law  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  and 
stands  as  48  and  49  Viet..,  c.  72.  Its  disputed 
third  clause  now  runs  thus: — “In  the  event 
of  the  removal  from  their  present  sites  of 
Millbank  Penitentiary  or  Pentonville  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  they  may  think  reasonable,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  removal  from  its  present 
site  [sic]  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  or  House 
of  Detention,  Clerkenwell,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex  if  the  justices  think  fit  so  to  do, 


Board  of  Works,  at  a  fair  market  price.” 

Having  already  commented  upon  the  fiscal 
and  economical  sides  of  the  question  involved 
by  these  sales,  we  may  advantageously  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  sites  themselves. 
No  one  hitherto  seems  to  have  noticed  how 
ambiguous  is  the  phrase,  “  The  removal  from 
its  present  site  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  or 
House  of  Detention,  Clerkenwell.”  Here  one 
site  only  is  specified  ;  two  distinct  prisons  are 
named.  The  former  structure,  now  officially 
designated  for  all  official  purposes  her  Majesty’s 
Prison,  Coldbath  Fields,  is  still,  as  its  gateway 
bears  witness,  the  Middlesex  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection  (1866).  The  latter  serves,  and  always 
did  serve,  for  the  Middlesex  House  of  Deten¬ 
tion  :  its  portal  opposite  to  Short’s-buildings 
and  St.  James’s-walk  is  thus  inscribed  :  though 
formally  entitled,  under  the  newly-introduced 
order  of  things  at  the  Home  Office,  her 
Majesty’s  Prison,  Clerkenwell.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  both  establishments  are  designed 
to  come  within  purview  of  the  Act  ;  in  which 
case  it  would  appear  that  the  words  “  or  House 
of  Detention,  Clerkenwell,”  should  be  con¬ 
strued  in  an  additional  rather  than  an  alterna¬ 
tive  sense  ;  and  that  they  were  inserted  in  the 
clause  at  the  last  moment  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  being  made  in  the  context. 

Clerkenwell  Gaol  replaces  the  former  New 
Prison,  which  had  been  built  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  on  a  site  immediately 
south-east  of  the  old  Bridewell.  At  that  time, 
and  indeed  for  long  afterwards,  the  gaol, 
together  with  the  Bridewell,  stood  remote  on 
the  open  and  higher  ground,  between  Spa, 
antique  Ducking  Pond,  or  Pipe,  Fields,  and 
St.  James’s  (Clerkenwell)  Church.  To  the 
north-west  lay  Cut-Throat-lane,  renamed 
Corporation-row  in  1774,  and  Bowling-green- 
lane.  The  slopes  below  were  watered  by  the 
several  springs*  which  gave  a  name  to  the 
River  of  Wells,  an  affluent  of  the  Fleet.  But 
the  idyllic  picture  drawn  for  us  by  Fitz  Stephen, 
coupled  with  the  later  favourite  interludes  and 
mystery-plays  of  the  London  skinners  and  the 
parish  clerks,  and  the  favour  it  had  found  with 
residents  of  quality  (teste  Malcolm)  suffered  a 
sorry  change.  To  them  succeeded  the  bear 
and  bull  baitings  of  the  Restoration  ;  to  these 
again  the  no  less  robust  and  brutal  encounters 
sung  by  Pope  and  Gay,  until  a  lower  stage  of 
vice  and  dissipation  was  reached  at  Hockley - 
in- the- Hole, t  and  thereabouts,  as  portrayed  by 
Fielding  and  Charles  Dickens.  The  Newgate 
Calendar  contains  a  circumstantial  account  of 
Jack  Sheppard’s  escape,  together  with  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  Edgeworth  Bess,  from  this  New  Prison. 
Harrison  Ainsworth  gives  the  morning  of 
Whitsun  Monday,  May  25,  1724,  as  the  date 
of  that  exploit.!  Both  mention  the  lofty 
Bridewell  wall  which  had  last  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  The  old  Bridewell  remained^until 
1804  ;  the  New  Prison  was  rebuilt  1774-5  ; 
and  having  been  enlarged  in  1818  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1845,  on  Grindsell’s  tender  for 
28,684 L,  after  the  plan  of  the  Model  Peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Pentonville,  by  Mosely.  That  portion 
of  the  existing  outer  wall  which  faces  the 
opening  into  St.  James’s-buildings,  between 
Nos.  52  and  54,  Corporation-row,  bears  traces 
of  reconstruction  after  the  memorable  and  fatal 
attempt  at  rescue,  on  December  13,  1867,  of 
the  Fenians  Casey  and  Burke.  So  much  of 
Rosoman  (or  Rosamond)  street  as,  extendin^ 
from  Clerkenwell-close  to  the  junction  of 
Bowling-green-lane  with  Corporation-row, 
bounds  the  south-western  wall,  was  once 
known  as  Bridewell-walk  ;  Woodbridge-street, 
along  the  north-eastern  wall,  is  a  modern  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  thoroughfare  from  Aylesbury- 
street,  Clerkenwell- green. 

Until  the  new  thoroughfare  §  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  from  Gray’s  Inn-road  to  the  Angel  in 
Clerkenwell  (for  it  is  not  in  Islington),  the  way¬ 
farer  descends  Little  Gray’s  Inn-lane  by  the 


*  Such  as  the  Rad,  the  Tod  (or  God),  tho  Fagge’s,  the 
Skinners’,  and  the  Clerks’  Wells  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
Black  Mary’s  Hole,  olim  Blessed  Mary's  Well,  near 
Bagnigge  Wells.  .  _  _ 

t  The  now  Ray-street :  the  Coach  and  Horses  Tavern, 
facing  Back-hill,  is  styled  late  Hockley-in-the-Hole.  Like 
to  many  a  tavern  with  similar  surroundings,  it  boasts  ot 
associations  with  Jack  8heppard  and  Dick  Turpin, 

„  »  ,,  ,.  |  t  Jack  Sheppard,  Epoch  the  Third,  chap,  •- 

tO  sell  and  convey  those  respective  sites  or  25th  of  May  of  that  year  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
any  part  or  parts  thereof  to  the  Metropolitan  I  §  See  the  Builder,  vol.  xlvii.  (December  13, 1894),  p.  789. 


General  Wolfe  and  the  Holborn  Workhouse 
or  Elm-street,  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
Passing  the  once  famed  Two  Blue  Posts  and 
the  Old  Cheshire  Cheese  taverns  to  his  right 
hand,  two  mural  tablets  dated  respectively 
1720  and  1737, — this  one  against  the  wall  of 
No.  41,  and  that  against  the  wall  of  Nos.  55 
and  57,  Mount  Pleasant,— will  remind  him  that 
the  names  of  the  buildings  have  been  changed. 
They  were  lately  known  as, — in  the  ordergiven, 
— Dorrington-street,  Baynes-row  (or  street), 
Coldbath-square,  and  Cobham-row.  Coldbath- 
square  at  first  consisted  of  the  two  rows 
that  stand  nearly  north  and  south  :  in  the 
space  between,  originally  Sir  J ohn  Oldcastle’s 
field,  is  the  chalybeate  spring  whose  specific 
virtues  one  Mr.  Walter  Baynes,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  owner  of  the  property,  discovered 
in  1697.  The  bath-house  occupies  its  old  posi¬ 
tion,  being  approached  by  a  passage  between 
Nos.  25  and  26  in  the  block  which  was  latterly 
placed  down  the  square  in  alignment  with  the 
former  houses.  These  circumstances  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  order  in  which  the  houses  in 
Coldbath-square  are  yet  numbered.  North¬ 
wards  of  the  square  lay  a  marshy  waste,  or 
public  laystall  (vide  the  neighbouring  Laystall- 
street),  covered  with  rubbish  and  refuse  heaps, 
known  as  Gardiner’s  Fields  or  Farm.  Apper¬ 
taining  to  the  Jervoise  estate,  it  lay  on  the 
confines  of  St.  Pancras  parish.  Between  the 
two  parishes  ran  the  turbulent,  ill  -  used, 
noisome  Fleet,  itself  traversed  by  wooden 
pipes  for  conveying  water  to  Gray’s  Inn-lane 
from  the  New  River  Head.  The  river’s 
course  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  hollow 
of  Mount  Pleasant*  _  For  the  freehold  of  nine 
acres  the  county  magistrates  paid  to  Thomas 
Clarke  Jervoise  4,350?.  ;  and  having  raised 
an  additional  sum  of  62,000 1.  by  tontine  shares 
valued  at  100 1.  each,  on  security  of  the  rates, 
employed  Charles  Middleton  upon  the  new 
works  (1794).  Just  as  in  the  parallel  instance 
of  Millbank,  the  soil  proved  little  better  than 
a  morass.  The  fabric  cost  nearly  66,0001!.  foi 
but  232  cells  ;  a  portion,  however,  of  that 
amount  is  said  to  represent  illegitimate  gains 
to  some  or  other  of  the  parties  engaged,  whilst 
in  other  respects  much  of  the  work  done  was 
highly  discreditable.  Public  humanity  had 
been  awakened  by  the  voice  of  John  Howard, 
who  had  died  four  years  previously.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  lingered  many  an  old  abuse 
whilst  the  prejudice  against  solitary  confine 
ment  inspired  one  of  the  five  stanzas  whicl 
Southey  contributed  to  Coleridge’s  “  Devil1? 
Thoughts.”  Enlarged  in  1830  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  render  it  the  finest  as  it  is  one  of  tb 
best  appointed  gaols  in  the  kingdom,  and  con 
spicuous  for  its  great  treadmill,  this  prison  i: 
used  for  offenders  condemned  to  hard  labou: 
for  periods  generically  styled  short  sentences 
It  had  narrowly  escaped  material  injury  in  thi 
riots  of  July,  1800,  constituting  an  especift 
object  of  odium  by  name  of  the  New  Bastille 
Already  have  some  of  the  prisoners  beei 
removed  to  Pentonville,  and  before  mam 
weeks  have  expired  its  retributive  purpose 
will  know  it  no  more. 

In  speaking  of  Howard  and  of  a  time  wher 
Elizabeth  Fry,  Romilly,  and  Buxton  had  no 
begun  their  labours,  we  recall  Bentham’; 
words  : — “  Instead  of  doing  what  so  many  coult 
do  if  they  would,  what  Howard  did  for  thi 
service  of  mankind  was  what  scarce  any  mar 
could  have  done,  and  no  man  would  do  bu 
himself.”  To  Bentham  may  be  fairly  ascribec 
no  small  share  in  settling  the  plan  whicl 
forms  a  leading  feature  of  Millbank  Peni 
tentiary.  He  had  put  forth  his  scheme  fo: 
what  he  called  a  panopticon  or  inspectiot 
house.  His  views  found  favour  with  tb 
authorities  ;  the  separate-confinement  system 
in  ranges  of  cells  so  situated  that  each  grouj 
shall  radiate  from  one  commanding  centre,  ii 
since  sufficiently  familiar.  In  1799  Jame 
(Cecil),  seventh  Earl  and  first  Marquess  o 
Salisbury,  sold  to  the  Government  (tor,  it  i 
said,  12,000?.)  a  plot  of  some  sixteen  acres  b; 
the  riverside,  between  Peterborough,  latterl 
Grosvenor,  House  (north),  and  the  Halfpenn, 


But  the 


•  Vide  in  Hone’s  Table  Book,  vol.  iii.,  cols.  75,  76,  a 
interesting  woodcut  showing  the  Fleet  as  it  here  Ji 
peared  in  1825  :  being  the  first  open  view  thereof  nearest; 
London. 
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fitch  (south).*  Millbank  takes  its  name  from 

l  i  Abbot’s  Mill  that  once  stood  at  the  foot  of 
eat  College-street,  being  served  by  the  Mill 
ttch,  a  channel  of  the  Aye  brook  or  Tyburn, 
i  e  bridge  by  which  the  mill,  with  the  river- 
e  walk  beyond,  was  approached  from  St. 
Xirgaret’s-lane  (Abingdon-street)  is  said  to 
naain  some  feet  beneath  the  present  road, 
e  Abbot’s  Garden  and  Monastery  Garden 
flitting  against  that  walk  were  identical 
■'h  part  of  the  site  we  speak  of,  and  lay  in 
O'  southern  corner  of  the  City  of  West- 
B'lster,  as  limited  by  King  Eadgar’s  charter, 
-nth-west  of  the  ground, — now  comprised 
rhin  St.  John’s  Parish, — flowed  the  Aye 
,  ok,  from  the  neighbouring  osier-beds  and 
s  rshes  of  Pollenstock  and  Bulunga  Fen,  into 
|  river  estuary  at  Merfleet.  The  Aye  brook 
i'l  formed  a  boundary,  in  part,  of  the  original 
ish  of  St.  Margaret,  as  defined  in  that 
i  rter.  Strype  alludes  to  the  low  level  and 
i|  sequent  unhealthiness  of  this  quarter,  natural 
advantages  which  all  the  builder’s  art  has 
i  ed  to  overcome.  After  considerable  delay 
[  I  “  Penitentiary  House  for  London  and 
sldlesex  ”  was  opened  for  the  custody  of 
djvicts,  having  been  erected  by  Harvey  at 
li  large  cost  of  nearly  half  a  million  of 
.  ley.  Its  capacity,  great  as  it  is,  is  mate- 
•  ly  enhanced  to  the  eye  by  the  curtains 
lb  connect  the  several  terminal  towers, 
nirom  the  North  London  Railway,  as  it 
jses  the  Caledonian-road,  a  good  view  pre- 
Jjs  itself  of  the  imposing  entrance  gateway 
Pentonville  Penitentiary.  That  prison 
Ills  the  embodiment  of  the  “silent”  and 
ulitary”  methods  of  confinement.  In  1832 
ommission  visited  America  to  inquire  into 
c.i  report  upon  the  much-vaunted  system  of 
lilting  prisoners  as  practised  at  Philadelphia. 

:  ;he  result,  the  late  Earl  Russell  passed  an 
o,  in  1839,  for  legalising  this  form  of 
since.  Thereupon  a  site  was  chosen  just 
awards  of  Copenhagen  House,  and  on  it,  in 
SD-42,  was  constructed  the  existing  Model 
|°n, — as  it  long  continued  to  be  called, — at 
:  >st  of  about  90,000Z.  In  the  days  of 
importation  to  the  colonies,  all  convicts 
Ined  thereto  were  sent  hither  to  work  out 
If  preliminary  probation,  and  on  terms  of 
^strictest  rigour.  Here  within  the  last  few 
as  many  as  1,000  criminals  at  a  time 
h  been  confined  expiating  their  offences  in 
Jsnces  all  exceeding  five  years  in  length, 
nsnhagen  House  was  situated  between  the 

i  .er  Maiden  and  Hagbush  lanes,  close  to,  if 
l  identical  with,  the  position  of  the  Cattle 
jlket  clock-tower.  The  course  of  Hagbush- 

ii  cannot  be  easily  determined  within  the 
Ls  of  this  article  ;  albeit,  it  would  seem  to 
n;  here  followed  that  part  of  Caledonian- 
I  which  is  overlooked  by  the  Pentonville 
ian.  The  prison,  we  should  add,  whilst 
1  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  is  some  distance 
<  Pentonville,  properly  so  called. 


NOTES. 

leap  incident  of  much  more  than 
I’Sjj  passing  interest  to  the  archaeologist 
IV|  and  architect  has  just  taken  place, 
laia  in  the  signing  by  King  Humbert 
t decree  to  establish  a  Byzantine  Museum 
ii  e  ancient  city  of  Ravenna,  which  stands 
Melancholy  grandeur  on  the  western  shore 

<  he  Adriatic,  far  from  the  hurly-burly 

<  ie  nineteenth  century.  Ravenna,  indeed, 
»-•  more  Byzantine  than  Byzantium  itself, 
<■  hat  was  once  Byzantium,  but  is  now  the 
»3rn  capital  of  Constantinople  ;  and  there  is 
ii  ty  in  the  world  which  contains  so  many 
(  s  of  the  later  Roman  life,  when  it  was  the 
■jus  Augustan  port  of  Classe,  commanding 
Commerce  of  the  Adriatic  and  Greece,  long 
•  e  Venice  was  heard  of.  Its  culminating 
1 ;  of  prosperity  was  at  the  era  when  the 
j»  an<i  Goths  rose  to  power,  and  although 
t  latter  were  considered  barbarians,  the  most 
I  tiful  churches  in  Ravenna  were  erected  by 
tiothic  Emperor  Theodoric  in  493.  At  the 
fion  under  Justinian,  when  the  Roman 
>  mce  began  again  to  be  felt,  the  city  was 
1  led  with  new  churches,  and  especially 


those  of  San  Vitale,  with  its  glorious  mosaics, 
and  San  Apollinari.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  the  mausoleum  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  that  period,  a  characteristic 
which  it  retains  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  main  line  from 
Bologna  to  Ancona  passing  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it  (although  it  possesses  a  branch) 
and  partly,  that  it  is  situated  amongst  marshes 
somewhat  notorious  for  their  malarious  in¬ 
fluences.  In  its  way,  Ravenna  may  be  said  to 
otter  as  much  interest  as  Pompeii  and  Her¬ 
culaneum,  and  although  it  has  never  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  sudden  catastrophes  which  over¬ 
took  these  latter  places,  it  has  witnessed  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  soil,  and  the  covering 
ot  alluvial  layers  probably  conceals  quite  as 
many  art  treasures  as  are  visible  above  ground 
Systematic  investigation  and  excavation  would 
doubtless,  bring  to  light  a  vast  amount  of 
archeological  treasure,  and  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  the  Italian  Government  should,  ere  loner 
set  such  an  undertaking  on  foot. 


elgrave  House  is  marked  in  Horwood'a  map,  1799. 


TT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  signs  which 
according  to  the  opinions  of  practical  busi¬ 
ness  men,  seem  to  point  to  a  revival  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trades,  may  not  prove  fallacious,  for, 
although  it  is  only  one  out  of  many  staple 
industries,  it  is  the  one  which  invariably  leads 
the  way  to  either  prosperity  or  depression  If 
the  rumoured  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ghma  becomes  un  fait  accompli,  we  may 
safely  look  forward  to  a  “  boom  ”  in  several  of 
our  trades,  particularly  if  the  political  horizon 
remains  as  free  from  dangerous  complications 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  months  or  so. 
China  is  a  vast  region,  almost  totally  incxploUL 
as  far  as  foreign  arts  and  manufactures  are 
concerned  ;  and  as  the  Chinese  are  essentially 
an  imitative  race,  the  throwing  open  of  that 
country  to  English  influence,  and  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  com¬ 
mence  a  railway  system,  instead  of  resisting 
it  as  before,  will  give  our  commerce  a  start 
such  as  it  has  not  had  for  years,  and  the  iron 
and  engineering  trades  will  be  the  first  to 
feel  the  impetus.  The  proceedings  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  just  concluded  at  Glasgow, 
show  that,  whether  business  is  brisk  or  dull 
the  scientific  element  is  always  on  the  increase! 
and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  modern  iron¬ 
masters  are  directed  towards  obtaining  a  perfect 
iron  and  steel,  combined  with  the  utmost 
economy.  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
is  in  the  recovery  of  the  tar  and  ammonia 
from  the  waste  gases,— things  which  the  iron¬ 
master  of  a  couple  of  generations  back  would 
never  have  dreamed  of;  but  its  value  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  causes  a  savins 
of  about  Is.  6d.  in  the  ton  of  coal  consumed^ 
or  3s.  m  the  ton  of  iron  produced.  Another 
great  fact  is,  that  by  regulating  the  quantity  of 
silicon  in  pig-iron,  an  additional  strength  of 
something  like  10  per  cent,  can  be  obtained, 
with  increased  softness,  for  castings.  Silicon 
pig  has  hitherto  been  rather  a  drug  at  iron¬ 
works,  and  has  been  always  thrown  back  into 
the  furnace,  whereas  it  now  seems  that  it  forms 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  iron  for  foundrv 
purposes.  The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  is 
greatly  on  the  increase,  mild  steel  having 
practically  displaced  iron  in  boiler-making 
ship  and  bridge  building,  and  it  is  even  being 
used  at  the  present  time  in  the  construction  of 
a  block  of  warehouses  in  London,  requiring 
a  total  of  over  8,000  tons  in  the  form  of 
castings. 


Thamasue,  in  quadam  insula.”  This  seems  to 
dispose  of  the  oft-disputed  question  as  to 
whether  the  charter  was  signed  on  the  island 
or  on  the  adjacent  Surrey  meadow  of  Runny- 
mede  ;  but,  at  all  events,  a  one-time  lord  of  the 
manor  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  former  in 
1834,  and  built  a  room  close  to  the  landing- 
place,  in  which  he  deposited  a  copy  of  the 
charter.  At  the  same  time  he  erected  the 
picturesque  cottage  residence  close  by,  so  well 
known  to  boating  men.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  antiquarian  interest  attached  to 
Ankerwycke,  for  near  the  residence  are  the 
remains  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  founded 
temp.  Henry  II.  by  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet, 
which  met  with  much  gracious  favour  in  a 
subsequent  reign,  Henry  III.  having  confirmed 
by  a  charter  all  the  donations  made  to  it.  At 
the  Dissolution  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Lord  Windsor.  Another  object  of  note  is  a 
famous  old  yew  tree,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  witnessed  many  true  love  meetings 
between  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  royal  Blue 
Beard,  Henry  VII I. 


A  N  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made 
at  Bonn.  In  digging  at  the  foundations 
of  a  portion  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  for 
purposes  of  restoration,  the  workmen  came 
upon  an  inscribed  votive  tablet  rather  more 
than  6  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide.  The  tablet  has 
been  presented  to  the  provincial  museum  of 
Bonn.  The  upper  part  of  the  inscription  is 
unhappily  not  quite  complete,  as  the  top  of  the 
stone  has  been  broken  away.  What  remains 
cannot  as  yet  be  completely  made  out,  as  in 
places  the  letters  are  rendered  illegible  by  a 
hard  coating  of  mortar.  Enough  however 
appears  at  the  first  reading  to  show  that  the 
stone  is  of  the  highest  historical  importance. 
The  name  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius 
can  be  clearly  made  out.  The  stone  is  a 
votive  offering  in  his  honour,  dating  therefore 
A.D.  138-161.  The  name  of  the  Roman 
governor  of  the  town,  Claudius  Julianus,  by 
whose  order  the  stone  was  set  up,  also  appears. 
Claudius  Julianus  is  already  known  from 
monuments  and  literary  sources.  In  all 
probability  the  stone  belongs  to  the  last  year 
of  the  emperor’s  reign,  A.D.  160.  Our  account 
is  taken  from  the  last  issue  (Sept.  5)  of  the 
Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift. 


^HE  number  of  historical  mansions  in  the 
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market  continues  to  increase,  and  offers 
plenty  of  chances  to  those  purchasers  who  like 
to  combine  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  a  landed 
estate  w  ith  the  associations  of  antiquarian  con¬ 
servatism.  Such  a  one  is  Ankerwycke,  a  well- 
wooded  property  of  some  700  acres,  below 
Windsor  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side  of  the 
Thames,  which  bounds  it  for  over  two  miles. 
I’ew  places,  indeed,  are  identified  so  con¬ 
spicuously  with  the  salient  landmarks  of 
English  history,  for,  included  in  the  grounds, 
is  the  island  of  Magna  Charta,  on  which  King 
John  granted  the  liberties  of  the  land  to  his 
Barons  in  1215,  or,  as  Matthew  of  Paris  hath 
it,  “prope  Viliam  de  Stanes,  juxta  flumen 


THE  Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Association 
propose  a  fresh  test  question  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  candidates  in  connexion  with  the 
objects  of  their  society.  The  council  considers 
that  candidates  should  be  asked  their  views 
upon  the  unjust  preference  shown  by  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  to  foreign  traders,*  and  the 
charges  for  station  accommodation  levied  by 
the  companies  in  addition  to  their  authorised 
maximum  rates,  and  is  of  opinion  that  no  can¬ 
didate  should  be  supported  unless  pledged  to 
protect  the  interests  of  railway  freighters  in 
relation  to  such  subjects.  This  association  has 
been  very  energetic  in  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  freighters,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  candidates  to  inform  themselves  upon 
this  subject  and  to  interest  themselves  in  it  is 
apparent.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  policy 
to  add  this  to  the  already  long  list  of  test 
questions.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hundred  or  more  members 
representing  the  railway  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  hesitate  to  give  a  favour¬ 
able  reply  to  these  questions, — or,  at  least,  to 
give  an  unqualified  pledge,  whether  inter 
rogated  by  friends  or  opponents, — and  the  result, 
might  be  a  loss  to  Parliament  of  some  useful 
and  experienced  members.  By  all  means  let 
the  objects  of  the  Association  be  constantly 
kept  before  the  public  and  Parliament,  but 
persistence  in  forcing  it  upon  candidates  may 
in  some  cases  be  somewhat  injudicious. 


FINE  statue  has  recently  been  acquiree 


-  by  the  authorities  of  the  Louvre.  ju 
represents  a  god  leaning  against  a  tree,  anc 
holding  in  his  hand  a  lyre  formed  from  £ 
tortoise-shell.  It  has  been  placed  where  th« 
famous  Artemis  oi  Versailles  used  to  stand 
a  group  which  was  some  time  ago  removed  tt 
the  new  La  Gaze  Hall.  The  new  statue  cos! 
16,000  francs. 
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THE  proposed  International  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh,  next  year,  may  now  be  held 
as  in  the  way  of  being  fulfilled.  The  guarantee 
fund  has  been  subscribed  to  within  2,000 1.  of 
the  required  amount,  the  committee  have 
received  promises  for  more  than  the  balance, 
and  the  Town  Council  have  granted  the  use 
of  the  West  Meadows  as  a  site  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  site  is  in  all  respects  a  suitable  one, 
within  the  city  bounds,  of  easy  access,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  belts  of  fine  trees,  and  comprising 
an  extent  of  twenty  acres.  The  space  will 
not  only  afford  room  for  the  Exhibition  build¬ 
ings,  but  for  those  accessories  which  are  now 
looked  for  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
such  exhibitions,  and  the  clumps  of  trees 
and  shrubs  which  diversify  the  flat  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  effectively  utilised  as  adjuncts  to  the 
appendages  to  the  Exhibition,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  a  bit  of  Old  Edinburgh,  after  the  manner 
of  that  of  “  Old  London  ”  at  the  Kensington 
exhibitions.  Already  a  number  of  applications 
for  space  have  come  from  various  Govern¬ 
ments  and  firms  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
expected  that  many  of  those  who  may  come  to 
the  American  and  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibitions  to  be  held  in  London  will  find 
their  way  to  Edinburgh.  Should  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  prove  a  financial  success  it  is  hoped 
that  from  the  surplus  funds  a  permanent  site 
may  be  obtained  for  future  exhibitions. 

770RMER  visitors  to  the  city,  who  renew 
J-  their  acquaintance  with  it  during  the 
Exhibition  year,  will  find  new  objects  of  interest. 
The  new  City  Cross, — a  replica  of  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  Scott’s  “Marmion,” — which  is  now 
being  vigorously  carried  on,  will  then  be  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  will 
also  be  completed  so  far  as  regards  the  exterior, 
— the  operations  in  connexion  with  the  west 
wing  being  now  in  full  swing ;  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  Dr.  Rowan  Anderson’s  building  for  the 
Historical  Portrait  Gallery  and  Antiquarian 
Museum  are  now  laid,  and  some  portion  of  the 
fagade  will  doubtless  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
enable  one  to  conceive  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  striking  buildings  in 
the  city,  not  only  as  regards  style,  but  also  as 
regards  the  material  chosen,  which  is  red  sand¬ 
stone.  This  material  has  hitherto  been  used 
in  Edinburgh  merely  for  shafts  and  minor 
details,  but  where,  as  in  the  Hydropathic 
establishment  at  Peebles,  the  whole  body  of 
the  building  is  built  of  it,  the  effect  is  rich  and 
striking.  _ 


(CONSIDERABLE  attention  has  lately  been 
)  drawn  to  the  supply  and  consumption  of 
copper,  an  article  of  which  the  production  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  interest,  not  only  to  the 
building  trades,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 
Indeed,  the  latter  section  of  society  should  be 
more  interested  in  the  question  than  the  whole¬ 
sale  consumer,  who,  of  course,  participates  in 
the  fall  of  prices  whenever  these  occur,  as  at 
present ;  but  the  retail  purchasers,  for  their 
part,  gain  no  advantage,  as  everybody  knows 
who  wishes  to  buy  copper  and  brass  household 
goods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  copper  have  marvel¬ 
lously  increased  of  late  years,  the  former  having 
risen  from  149,156  tons  in  1879  to  208,313  in 
1884.  The  largest  contributor  to  this  increase 
is  the  United  States,  which  yielded  about 
40,000  tons  over  and  above  the  output  of 
1879.  The  richness  of  America  in  this  respect 
may  be  gathered  from  the  figures  of  last  year, 
which  were  63,950  tons,  Spain  and  Portugal 
coming  next  with  43,664,  and  Chili  with  41,648. 
From  these  the  drop  is  very  marked,  Germany 
yielding  only  14782  tons,  and  Australia  13,300, 
all  the  other  producing  countries  being  on  a 
very  small  scale.  Japan,  however,  shows  6,000 
tons,  which  looks  as  if  she  might  come  to  the 
fore  in  the  future,  the  production  of  1879  being 
but  1,900  tons.  The  consumption  of  copper  in 
England  and  France  is  greatly  increased,  there 
having  been,  in  round  numbers,  551,000  tons 
used  between  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  and  the 
1st  of  August,  1884,  while  the  receipts  were 
only  547,000  tons.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
stocks  have  been  reduced  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  the  average  condition  of  stocks  being 


from  50,000  to  60,000  tons,  while  at  the  end 
of  last  year  they  were  estimated  at  only  40,000. 
What  is  more  to  the  point  for  consumers,  is  the 
fact  that  prices  have  rapidly  gone  down  between 
1881  and  1884  from  62£.  per  ton  to  42Z.,  by  far 
the  lowest  price  ever  known,  and  at  least  30  per 
cent,  below  what  the  trade  has  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  safe  and  moderate.  If  stocks  again 
accumulate  (as  they  are  beginning  to  do  now), 
prices  will  probably  rise,  for  this  reason, — there 
are  comparatively  few  really  paying  mines,  but 
a  great  number  of  small  concerns  which  can 
only  get  along  when  times  are  good  and  prices 
high.  If  the  present  low  prices  continue,  many 
of  these  will  probably  go  under  water,  lessening 
the  total  production,  and  throwing  it  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  large  producers. 
Still,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  former  high 
prices  will  ever  again  prevail,  and  it  will  be 
wise  for  the  retail  merchant  of  copper  and 
brass  goods  to  carefully  review  the  situation, 
and  substitute  a  more  moderate  rate  for  the 
present  high  and  arbitrary  one.  If  they  lower 
prices  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  they  will  soon  find  an  enormously  in¬ 
creased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing 
public. 


THE  Archaeological  Society  at  Athens  is 
about  to  undertake  the  completion  of  the 
excavations  at  Olympia.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Germans,  owing  to  failure  both  of  time  and 
funds,  were  unable  to  complete  the  work  they 
had  begun ;  in  particular,  a  large  portion  of  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  plain,  containing  the 
foundations  of  the  great  gymnasium,  had  to  be 
left  unexplored.  All  the  same,  German  autho¬ 
rities  hold, — and  very  confidently  express  their 
opinion, — that  little  of  importance  remains  to 
be  discovered.  We  fear  they  are  right,  but 
still  hope  they  may  prove  wrong. 

WE  learn  that  Mr.  P.  Kabbadias  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Director  of 
Antiquities  at  Athens,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Stamatakis.  Mr.  Kabbadias  received 
his  archaeological  education  in  Germany,  and 
brings  to  his  work  the  sound  basis  of  profes¬ 
sional  training,  as  well  as  patriotic  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  is  already  well  known  to  the 
archaeological  world  by  researches  published 
in  the  Athenaion  and  Ejyhemeris  Archrto- 
logike.  _ 


rDHE  Trades’  Union  Congress  seems  more  than 
4-  ever  disposed  to  lapse  into  an  organisation 
for  the  discussion  of  party  politics  and  the 
recommendation  of  class  legislation.  This 
latter  charge  would,  no  doubt,  astonish  the 
members  of  the  congress,  whose  notion  of 
“  class  legislation  ”  is  legislation  carried  out  in 
the  interests  of  any  class  except  the  artisan, 
while  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  artisan 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  State  :  for  the  trade 
union  of  to  -  day  ejaculates  its  “  L'ctat ,  c’est 
mot,”  with  as  much  emphasis  as  any  irre¬ 
sponsible  monarch.  The  President’s  address 
contained  some  of  the  most  original  recom¬ 
mendations  for  promoting  the  national  welfare 
that  have  been  heard  of.  The  main  point  was 
the  establishment  of  an  eight  hours  movement, 
on  the  ground  that  many  now  unemployed 
would  find  employment  under  the  more 
restricted  time  of  productive  labour,  more 
hands  being  employed  to  do  the  same  work. 
In  what  way  this  is  to  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  “  the  State  ”  is  not  very  appa¬ 
rent.  We  are  constantly,  and  even  pugna¬ 
ciously  informed  that  the  whole  well-being 
of  the  country  depends  upon  the  artisan  and 
the  productive  work  which  he  accomplishes. 
But  if  the  country  is  in  a  bad  way,  let  us  do 
less  work  and  all  will  come  right !  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  discussion  much  fault  was  found  with 
the  Government  for  their  manner  of  appointing 
additional  inspectors  of  mines,  by  compelling 
them  to  pass  an  examination,  and  stopping  out 
working  miners  who  wished  to  be  inspectors 
and  could  not  pass  the  examination.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  Government  still  retain  an 
old-fashioned  prejudice  in  favour  of  appoint¬ 
ing  men  of  some  general  culture  and  scientific 
acquirements  for  such  important  and  respon¬ 
sible  posts.  What  sort  of  logic  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  judgment  we  should  get  from  pro¬ 


moting  the  man  “  from  the  pick’s  point  ”  to  :■ 
the  post  of  inspector,  we  may  gather  only  too  h 
well  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  much  of  the  ,< 
speaking  at  the  Congress. 


LIVERPOOL  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION, 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  under  the  i 
auspices  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  opened  .•< 
to  the  public  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst.,  and  is,  s 
on  the  whole,  fully  equal  to  those  of  preceding  ii 
years.  There  may  not  be  any  picture  of  such  :l 
surpassing  merit  as  to  monopolise  the  attention  > 
of  visitors,  but  the  class  of  work  is  in  general  3 
of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  l 
the  number  of  provincial  and  local  exhibitors  is  i 
on  the  increase.  The  number  of  works  of  art  i 
comprised  in  the  catalogue  is  1,462. 

The  London  galleries,  as  usual,  contribute  t 
considerably  to  make  up  this  total,  and  among  i 
those  which  will  prove  old  acquaintances  to  the  i 
visitors  of  this  year’s  Royal  Academy,  may  be  : 
mentioned  the  following : — “  Music  ”  (a  frieze),  ■ 
Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A. ;  “  CEnone,”  P.  H.  : 
CalderoD,  lt.A.;  “The  Rapids  of  Niagara/*, 
Colin  Hunter,  A.R.A.;  “Victory,”  W.  H.  Over-  > 
end ;  “  Don  Quixote  and  the  Galley  Slaves,”  , 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A. ;  “When  the  Children  are  i 
Asleep,”  Thos.  Faed,  R.A. ;  “Absolution  for  < 
the  Lost  at  Sea,”  &c.,  A.  C.  Gow,  A.R.A;  V 
“Done  Work,”  W.  B.  Davies,  R.A. ;  “The! 
First  Prince  of  Wales,”  P.  R.  Morris,  R.A. ; . 
“  Ulysses,”  Ac.,  H.  Mann  ;  “  Queen  of  the  1 
Tournament,”  F.  W.  W.  Topham  ;  “  Cup  and  r 
Ball,”  C.  E.  Perugini ;  “John  Knox  at  Holy*  I 
rood,”  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.  ;  “Found,”  H.  Her- ^ 
komer,  A.R.A. ;  “  William  III.  at  the  Battle  of  J 
Landen,”  Ernest  Crofts,  A.R.A. ;  “The  Royal  ■! 
Fugitive,”  D.  W.  Wynfield ;  “  After  the  Battle  :  < 
Arrival  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  Staff  at  the  1 
Bridge  of  Tel-el-Kebir  at  the  Close  of  the  Action,”  ii 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Butler.  Among  the  loading! 
works  from  the  last  Grosvenor  Gallery  exhibi- 1 
tion  are  Mr.  Watts’s  “  Love  and  Life,”  and  Mr.  I 
Mitchell’s  “  Hypatia,”  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane’si 
fine  decorative  design,  “  Freedom,”  to  which  we\ 
have  before  referred.  A.s  we  have  already  < 
noticed  the  pictures  of  the  late  Royal  Academy! 
Exhibition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them? 
further  here,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Livorpoolc 
has  secured  a  very  large  share  of  the  works  of 
the  London  artists  of  the  year. 

Among  the  more  important  works  are  two, 4' 
Nos.  174  and  175,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  • 
“  Love  and  Life,”  which  was  recently  at  the: 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  “  The  Minotaur.”] 
These  pictures  are  hung  side  by  side.  The' 
latter,  which  has  never  before  been  publicly  ex-< 
hibited,  represents  a  hideous  beast  with  bull’s! 
body  and  head,  and  lion’s  claws,  under  one  of 
which  it  crushes  an  unfortunate  small  bird.] 
These  two  works  are  intended  to  form  an 
allegory  which  the  artist  in  a  note  says  “explain; 
his  idea  of  the  real  mission  of  art,  not  to  amnsei 
but  to  illustrate  and  embody  the  mental  formi 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  noble,  interpreting  themi 
as  poetry  does,  and  to  hold  up  to  detestation  thet 
bestial  and  brutal.”  His  aim  is,  no  doubt,  at 
very  noble  one,  and  in  these  two  works  thet 
motif  of  the  contrast  is  obvious  enough,  much? 
more  so  than  that  of  “Love  and  Life”  by 
itself ;  but  the  idea  of  painting  “with  a  moral ”s 
has  its  artistic  dangers,  which  have  already? 
shipwrecked  Mr.  Watts  more  than  once.  >, 

Among  other  figure  and  historical  pictures, r1 
many  of  them  deserving  of  more  special  re¬ 
ference  than  our  space  can  afford,  are  Mr.  E. 
H.  Corbould’s  “Death  of  Turcitin  ”  (No.  8041 
in  catalogue),  an  elaborate  watercolour,  clever 
in  execution, but  wanting  in  power;  and  “  Wyclifi 
on  Trial,”  a  work  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,] 
where  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of! 
Old  St.  Paul’s,  London.  The  stylo  is  some-i 
what  hard  and  realistic,  and  the  architecture 
rather  feebly  drawn ;  there  is  also  throughout 
an  absence  of  definite  light  and  sliadow.i 
“  Motherless,”  by  R.  C.  Hutchinson  (No.  1,007))- 
is  a  large  picture  of  a  family  of  cottage  children.! 
A  highly-finished  and  cleverly-executed  work  by 
Mr.  Haynes  Williams,  called  “An  Interruption 
in  the  Dance,”  may  also  be  noted. 

There  are  not  many  portraits,  but  the  few  are 
generally  good ;  and  among  them  we  were  again 
particularly  struck  with  that  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  (1,076),  of  “  Maude,  Daughter  of  Chas.! 
Waller,  Esq.,”  which  we  briefly  alluded  to  in  our 
notice  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  this  year.  The 
child  is  dressed  in  a  buff  frock,  with  dark  browni 
belt,  and  with  a  perfectly  plain  background.] 
This  simple  and  unaffected,  but  refined,  littlei 
picture,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  portraits’ 
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r  girlhood  we  ever  saw,  and  marks  a  decided 
^  step  in  the  work  of  its  artist. 

There  is  also  a  charming  cabinet-sized  pic- 
;ure  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Henshall  (which  he  calls 
'. thoughts  ’ ’),  of  a  girl  with  a  book  in  her  hand 
litting  in  a  library,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
i  Jxpression  of  “  thought  ”  in  her  pretty  and 
veil-drawn  face, — a  most  fascinating  figure. 

Besides  the  landscape  called  “  Found"” — pur- 
ihased  under  the  Chantrey  Bequest, — there  is 
.  second  landscape  exhibited  by  Mr.  Herkomer 
1,027),  “The  Fir  Warmth  of  Spring.”  With 
fery  considerable  power,  especially  in  the 
, ([rawing  of  the  rocks  in  the  foreground,  it  is 
liot,  perhaps,  as  striking  as  the  first  named, 
i  iut  it  is  no  doubt  a  fine  picture.  We  looked 
ijound,  however,  for  some  of  his  portraits, 
nd  cannot  say  that  we  felt  their  absence 
antirely  compensated  for,  even  by  the  presence 
Jf  these  undoubted  evidences  of  the  artist’s 
'ibility  as  a  painter  of  mountain  landscape. 

.  No.  1,008,  “Wintry  March,”  by  W.  L.  Picknell, 

:  j  a  moor  scene  with  gorse  and  bushes  in  fore¬ 
ground  and  dark  firs  on  the  left.  The  distances 
•'re  very  true  in  tone,  and  the  blowy  grey  sky 
H)oks  as  if  it  was  travelling.  This  is,  perhaps, 

:  ae  best  landscape  in  the  exhibition,  but  why 
rail  it  “  Wintry  March  ”  ?  Sometimes  there  are 
la ow  and  ice  in  that  month,  whereas  here  all 
9ji  green,  and  the  gorse  showing  itself  early. 

0  No.  930,  “Yon  Burn  Side,”  by  G.  W.  John- 
3»ne,  is  a  thoroughly  good  transcript  of  nature 
in  one  of  her  pleasantest  phases.  Bright  and 
pinny,  and  true  in  tone,  it  is  a  much  more 
■easing  picture  than  many  larger  and  more 
(retentions  landscapes.  Of  this  class  may  be 
:  so  mentioned  No.  937,  “  Morning  in  Early 
pmg,”  J.  W.  North,  R.W.S. ;  951,  “Summer, 
dutch  Landscape,”  W.  B.  Tholen;  1,101,  “The 
lose  of  a  Rainy  Day,”  J.  Horace  Hooper ;  992, 
rtSalmon  Stream,  Perthshire,”  Wellwood  Rat- 
jay  ;  and  others. 

4  Among  the  water-colour  landscapes  which 
i  fe  particularly  good,  are  six  drawings  “  Re¬ 
miniscences  of  the  Vyrnwy  Valley,”  most  of 
j.em  pretty  bright  transcripts  of  Welsh  scenes, 
nd  one  treated  as  an  evening  effect.  These 
<ie  by  Mr.  Peter  Ghent  (a  Liverpool  artist), 
lid  have  been  bought  by  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
i&ration  as  possessing  a  sort  of  historic  interest, 
iustrating  the  site  of  the  New  Liverpool  Water 
ipheme.  Mr.  Thomas  Huson,  also  a  Liverpool 
in,  has  some  good  drawings,  among  them 
j'ing  “  The  Burning  of  the  Liverpool  Landing 
(age,  July  28tb,  1874,”  a  clever  effect  of  light 
■d  shadow.  This  picture  (in  oil)  has  been  pre- 
nted  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Rev.  J.  Miles 


belonghg  to  the  outworks.  The  date 


veniently  that  its  detail  cannot  be  judged  of)  ; 
Institute  and  Baths,  Tamworth,  by  Messrs. 
Douglas  &  Fordham  (a  “Domestic  Gothic” 
design  possessing  good  character  and  detail, 
with  half-timbered  gables)  ;  a  Design  for 
Memorial  Church  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  Mr. 
R.  P.  Pul  Ian  (a  Byzantine  design,  with  dome)  ; 

Rnard  _ _ .it-  .  / 


Board  Schools,  Webster-road,  Liverpool,  by 
Messrs.  C.  0.  Ellison  &  Son  (Cottage  style, 
showing  long  front,  and  half-timbered  gables)  ; 
Business  Premises  for  Messrs.  LitherlandA  Co., 
by  Messrs.  C.  0.  Ellison  &  Son;  New  House, 
Oxton,  Cheshire,  by  Mr.  D.  Walker;  a  Resi¬ 
dence  in  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Rushforth ;  House  in  Sefton  Park,  by  Messrs. 
H.  &  B.  P.  Fry,  &c.  An  Interior  from  the 
Chui’ch  of  St.  Madeleine,  Troyes,  is  a  fine 
water-colour  drawing,  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Moundcell ; 
another  of  the  “North-east  Chancel,  Man¬ 
chester  Cathedral,”  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Goodfellow ;  and  there  are  some  designs  for 
ceiling  decorations  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  &c. 

There  are  some  good  pieces  of  sculpture, 
including  “  Ruth  and  Naomi,”  by  Mr.  Warriug- 
ton  Wood.  A  terra-cotta  bust  of  Mr.  Finnie, 
the  painter,  is  exhibited  by  Miss  Evangeline 
Stirling,  who  is  a  Liverpool  artist. 


•sSeveral  other  Liverpool  artists  should  be 
Jnourably  mentioned,  especially  as  water- 
dour  painters,  among  them  Messrs.  A.  Cox, 
lac  Cook,  Finnie,  Pedder,  George  Cockram, 
|d  others. 

-:The  Impressionists  are  strongly  represented. 
:o  doubt  there  are  in  some  of  their  pictures 
Inications  of  genius,  but  the  evidences  of 
nsurdity  are  too  often  still  more  apparent, 
ke,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  Mr.  Thomas 
fllie  Dow,  of  “  Hudson  River,”  where  the 
ver  part  of  the  picture  (foreground  and 
■jddle  distance)  is  simply  indicated  by  colour- 
jS  an(l  ghostlike  forms  resembling  the  first 
pbing-in  of  details  about  to  be  painted.  The 
iblic  have  impressions  as  well  as  artists,  and 
I  believe  that  the  impression  of  a  very  large 
oportion  of  intelligent  spectators  in  these 
ies  would  be  that  if  the  artist  would  kindly 
:e  the  trouble  to  finish  his  picture  the  effect 
uld  be  greatly  improved.  One  peculiarity  of 
ise  half-finished  works  of  art  is  that  they  are 
nerally  very  sumptuously  got  up  as  to  their 
aunting,  &c. : — 

i  *'  tlleir  P'cture  we  are  forced  to  blame, 

'  W e  11  say  most  handsome  things  about  the  frame.” 

IVith  respect  to  the  architectural  drawings  in 
r  exhibition,  they  are  neither  very  numerous 
very  important,  though  there  appear  to  be 
;ie  good  designs  and  drawings  among  them, 
we  do  not  give  them  the  amount  of  notice 
t  might  be  expected,  we  beg  to  say  that  they 
■  seen  under  great  difficulty  and  to  great  dis- 
antage,  hung  as  they  are  on  a  staircase  and 
;rance-lobby,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give 
m  the  attention  they  deserve  from  the 
istant  disturbance  by  the  passing  and  re- 
3mg  of  those  coming  in  and  out  of  the  Exhi- 
on  rooms.  Moreover,  they  are  many  of 
itn  hung  so  high  that  the  details  are  lost, 
ong  those  that  are  hung  may  be  mentioned 
Resign  for  Liverpool  Cathedral,  view  from 
;h-east,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan  (a  Gothic  design 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  GUILDFORD. 

The  Architectural  Association  made  their 
fifth  Saturday  Afternoon  excursion  on  the 
5th  inst.,  to  Guildford,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams. 

The  first  building  visited  was  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Quarry-street.  The 
position  of  this  church  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  is 
very  picturesque,  and  the  steep  slope  of  the 
site  has  been  the  cause  of  raising  the  floors  of 
the  chancel  and  two  chapels  on  either  side 
some  4  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  nave  and 
aisles.  This  church  was  restored  by  Mr.  Good- 
child  in  1863,  but  still  presents  a  great  many 
interesting  features.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
17  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  two  very  wide  aisles,  the 
total  width  of  the  church  being  55  ft.  6  in.,  and 
the  length  90  ft.  The  two  aisles  terminate  in 
chapels  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  ; 
these  have  apsidal  ends.  The  chancel  also 
formerly  terminated  in  an  apse,  but  it  was 
pulled  down  and  the  chancel  shortened  and  a 
square  end  built  in  order  to  widen  the  street. 
This  was  done,  it  is  commonly  reported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Guildford,  to  improve  the  road 
used  by  George  IV.  in  passing  through  the 
town !  There  is  a  low  square  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  church  is  Norman,  but 
considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  aisles  were 
widened  and  the  chapels  and  chancel 
built.  The  nave  arcade  has  circular  pillars 
with  well-carved  capitals;  these  support  slightly 
pointed  arches.  The  corbels  supporting  the 
roof  are  also  vigorous  specimens  of  carving. 
The  Chapel  of  St.  John,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  of  Early  English 
date,  decorated  with  outline  frescoes,  which  have 
now  become  very  indistinct;  they  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  William  the  Florentine,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  subjects  are  :  On 
the  north  spandrel,  St.  Michael  weighing  the 
merits  of  a  human  soul,  with  a  demon  trying  to 
depress  the  scale ;  on  the  south,  an  angel  giving 
two  souls  to  a  horned  demon.  The  south  chapel 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  in  both  of  the  chapels 
are  large  hagioscopes,  the  line  of  which  proves 
how  much  shorter  the  chancel  is,  as  they  now 
do  not  look  on  the  present  altar.  There  are 
also  some  openings  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
church  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  for 
worshippers  who  were  unable  to  get  into  the 
church.  In  the  south  chapel  are  the  remains 
of  a  curious  Perpendicular  screen  which  was 
formerly  part  of  the  confessional  and  stood  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  John-the-Baptist,  which  was 
then  used  as  a  vestry.  The  east  end  of  the 
church,  with  the  circular  roofs  to  the  aisles,  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exterior. 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  the  castle, 
which  now  stands  in  the  grounds  of  a  boys’ 
school,  but  it  has  been  purchased  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  public  gardens 
round  the  castle,  and  throw  the  ruins  open  to 
the  public.  There  is  not  much  remaining  of 
architectural  interest  in  tho  castle,  the  square 
Norman  keep,  about  70  ft.  high,  being  the 
principal  feature.  There  is,  however,  a  good 


of  the  keep  is  about  1150;  it  stands  on  a  mound 
which  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial. 
The  walls  are  10  ft.  thick,  constructed  of  chalk- 
flint  and  sandstone,  with  a  ragstone  facing, 
having  square  quoins  at  the  angles.  There 
were  three  stories  in  the  keep,  the  level  of  the 
principal  floor  being  about  16  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  entrance  to  this  floor  still  exists, 
the  date  of  the  mouldings  being  Late  Norman  ; 
the  arch  is  circular  inside  and  pointed  outside. 
The  hall  measured  about  26  ft.  square.  On  the 
north  side  is  the  fireplace.  The  hall  was  lighted 
by  three  Norman  windows;  these  have  been 
repaired  at  some  later  period  with  bricks.  In 
the  south-west  angle  is  a  chamber  that  was 
probably  used  as  an  oratory  ;  it  contains  some 
carving  of  a  religious  character  and  a  Norman 
arcade.  The  staircase  was  at  the  north-west 
angle. 

The  next  place  visited  was  a  curious  crypt 
under  115,  High-street,  now  used  as  a  wine- 
vault.  Tho  local  tradition  is  that  this  was  an 
underground  passage  from  the  castle,  there 
being  a  similar  vaulted  chamber  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street ;  but  this  is  hardly 
probable,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
probable  that  these  were  the  crypts  of  religious 
buildings  situate  in  the  High-street. 

The  town-hall  was  next  inspected.  This  is 
an  interesting  seventeenth-century  building, 
the  front  being  principally  of  wood.  The  pro¬ 
jecting  clock  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  and 
gives  a  very  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
building.  Tho  only  rooms  of  interest  in  the 
building  are  the  hall  and  council-chamber.  The 
hall  contains  the  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  by  Lely.  Tho  council-chamber, 
which  is  panelled  to  the  ceiling,  and  has  windows 
opening  out  to  the  balcony,  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  old  mantelpiece,  which  was  brought  from 
Stoughton  House,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke.  The 
carvings  on  the  frieze  are  said  to  represent  the 
four  human  temperaments, — sanguineus,  chole- 
rius,  phlegmaticus,  and  melancholicus.  Over 
the  fireplace  hang  the  javelin  which  is  carried 
before  the  mayor  when  he  walks  in  procession 
in  the  town,  and  the  beadle’s  staff.  The  two 
historic  staffs  presented  to  the  town  are  not 
kept  at  the  Town-hall. 

The  party  then  passed  to  the  Abbot’s 
Hospital,  calling  on  their  way  to  look  at  a  fine 
Jacobean  staircase  at  Mr.  Booth’s  house.  The 
hospital,  founded  by  Archbishop  Abbot  in 
1619,  for  the  support  of  one  master,  twelve 
brethren,  and  eight  sisters,  all  being  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  the  most  interesting 
building  visited.  The  entrance  to  the  hospital 
is  through  a  handsome  gateway  which  leads 
into  a  small  quadrangle,  the  master’s  room 
being  on  the  right,  and  over  the  gateway  the 
chapel  and  dining-room  in  front,  and  the  men’s 
apartments  on  the  left  hand  and  the  women’s 
on  the  right.  The  building  is  full  of  most 
interesting  detail,  and  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
served.  The  master  staircase  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  seventeenth  century  woodwork, 
the  string  being  elaborately  carved.  Each 
string  is  of  different  design,  the  newels,  7}  in. 
square,  having  richly  moulded  and  carved  tops, 
the  handrail  being  carried  on  a  ramped  arcading 
the  columns  of  which  have  Ionic  voluted  caps 
and  richly-carved  shafts.  The  door-frames  are 
very  interesting,  having  varied  stops  to  the 
mouldings,  while  the  doors  are  elaborately 
panelled.  The  room  over  the  gateway,  which 
was  used  by  the  Archbishop  when  he  stopped 
in  Guildford,  has  a  good  carved  wooden  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  is  panelled  throughout.  There  are 
some  interesting  sideboards  and  tables,  and 
two  chairs  with  stamped  leather  seats  and 
backs  of  quaint  design  in  this  room.  The 
pictures  are  portraits  of  Wycliffe  and  Fox.  The 
room  over  this,  called  the  strong  room,  was 
used  to  confine  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  after 
his  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor  on  his 
vay  up  to  London.  The  Common  Hall  con¬ 
tains  the  original  tables  and  forms,  which  are 
very  solid  and  of  good  design.  The  fireplace 
is  very  good,  and  the  old  carved  settle  in 
front  is  the  beau  ideal  of  snugness.  The  chapel 
contains  two  stained-glass  windows  of  Dutch 
character,  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
taken  by  Archbishop  Abbot  from  the  Priory 
buildings  in  the  town.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Albert  Diirer,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  equal  to  his  general  work.  The 
story  is  that  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  beginning 
in  the  west  window  : — 1.  Isaac  telling  Esau  to 
get  venison.  2.  Rebecca  showing  Jacob  how 
to  supplant  his  brother.  3.  Jacob  with  wife 
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In  a  former  issue  we  made  brief  mention  of 
the  exhibit  of  stone-dressing  machinery  Bhown 
by  Messrs.  Brunton  &  Trier  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  and  we  then  stated  that  we  should 
return  to  the  snbject  again.  We  now  illus¬ 
trate  in  fig.  1,  one  of  the  principal  machines 
shown  at  the  Exhibition.  As,  however,  Messrs. 
Brunton  &  Trier  show  a  lathe  on  their  stand, 
we  will  follow  the  usual  practice  and  deal 
with  that  first.  The  tool  in  question  is  only 
of  moderate  size  compared  to  some  made  by 
this  firm.  It  will  turn  posts  23  in.  diameter 
and  6  ft.  long  as  a  maximum,  whilst  some  of 


and  children.  4.  Interview  of  Jacob  and 
Laban  on  Mount  Gilead.  5.  Jacob  in  prayer. 

The  next  building  visited  was  the  Grammar 
School,  which  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  building  has  not 
much  architectural  interest.  The  jointing  of 
the  stonework  is  ornamented  with  chips  of 
stone  inserted  in  the  mortar.  The  school-room 
contains  the  original  desks  for  the  head- master 
and  ushers,  with  curious  cupboards  in  the  arms 
of  the  chairs  for  the  books  used  in  the  school. 
The  library  contains  the  collection  of  Bishop 
Parkhurst,  who  died  in  1574, — a  not  very  large 
collection  of  books  with  the  original  chains 
attached  for  securing  them  to  the  desks. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  visited 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  tomb  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Abbot,  who  was  buried  in  the  church. 
The  tomb  is  a  good  specimen  of  seventeenth- 
century  design,  the  bases  of  the  pillars  being 
formed  of  books  laid  alternately  so  as  to  break 
joint.  There  are  a  few  interesting  tombs  in 
the  church.  The  building  itself  is  a  good 
example  of  eighteenth- century  work. 


deep,  can  be  taken  with  the  machines  in  ques¬ 
tion,  working  with  the  rotating  cutters,  and 
this  with  a  traverse  of  £  in.  a  minute,  the  work¬ 
ing  making  about  twenty  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  accuracy  with  which  columns  and  pillars 
can  be  made  is,  of  course,  absolute,  and  this, 
too,  without  the  employment  of  highly-skilled 
labour.  Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  is  in  the  surface  left.  This  is  unstunned, 
as  no  percussive  force  is  used  in  removing  the 
surplus  material.  The  surface,  too,  is  so  good 
that,  as  we  are  informed,  the  polishing  can  be 
done  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  time  required 
for  hand-worked  stone. 

The  side-dressing  machine  to  which  we  have 
made  reference,  and  which  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  1,  is  used  for  surface-dressing  any  kind  of 
soft  stone,  such,  for  instance,  as  Longridge,  Red 
Mansfield,  or  Dumfries.  The  reason  it  is  not  used 
for  granite  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  latter  stone  seourely,  so  that  it  will  not 
yield  to  the  side  pressure  of  the  cutters.  On  this 
account  the  very  hard  stones  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  top  dresser.  The  machine  consists 
of  a  massive  vertical  standard  carrying  the 
slide  in  which  the  chuck-shaft  revolves.  Fig.  2, 


STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY  AT  THE 
INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 


stance,  in  the  machine  in  question  the  track  i 
is  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  cutters  are  each 
8  in.  in  diameter.  If  the  chuck  runs  at  I 
300  revolutions  a  minute,  the  rotation  given 
to  the  cutters  by  the  geared  wheels  will  be 
900  turns  a  minute.  The  parts  of  the  machine  ■ 
must,  of  course,  be  accurately  designed,  and 
in  such  a  case  there  is  no  attrition  on  the 
cutters  at  all,  excepting  that  which  is  due  to  i 
the  traversing  of  the  stone  on  the  table.  This,  > 
however,  is  Jvery  trifling  in  extent,  and  pro¬ 
duces  no  appreciable  heating,  whilst  the  cutting  | 
edge  lasts  a  very  long  time.  The  speed  with  I 
which  the  cutters  pass  over  the  stone  without 
causing  sparks  is  very  remarkable, — 2,000  ft. 
a  minute  is,  we  understand,  a  usual  speed,  and,  I 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  higher  the  cutting  \ 
speed  the  more  effective  is  the  machine.  The 
chuck  spindle  is  driven  by  the  belt  pulley  on  : 
the  opposite  side  of  the  standard,  the  driving  : 
shaft  for  the  cutter-gearing  (marked  k  in 
fig.  2),  which  revolves  within  the  hollow  chuck 


Fig.  2. 

spindle,  is  also  driven  by  a  smaller  belt  pulley,  i 
shown  in  our  illustration.  The  spindles  are  : 
mounted  in  a  6lide  or  saddle,  as  shown,  and  t 
this  is  given  a  vertical  movement  by  moans  of 
the  leading  screw  and  bevel  gearing  shown, 

•  the  latter  being  actuated  in  either  direction  by  I 


Messrs.  Brunton  &  Trier’s  lathes  are  used  for 
turning  up  granite  columns  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter 
and  20  ft.  long.  The  lathe  is  double-geared, 
and  the  work  revolves  between  centres  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  bed  is  double  on  each  side, 
so  that  there  is  no  overhang  of  the  slide-rest. 
The  latter  is  of  the  ordinary  type  of  compound 
rest,  excepting  that  the  tool-box  forms  a  bearing 
for  the  horizontal  spindle,  to  which  the  circular 
rotating  cutter  is  attached.  This  cutter  is  in 
the  form  of  the  frustrum  of  a  hollow  cone,  the 
cutting  edge  being  the  base.  The  latter  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  work  as  it  revolves 
and  in  turn  is  caused  to  revolve  by  the  rolling 
contact  of  the  stone.  These  cutters  are  made  of 
cast-steel  hardened,  and  the  traverse  of  the  tool 
is  automatic.  There  are  two  slide-rests,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  work,  the  bed  being  alike  on 
each  side  for  the  purpose.  This,  together  with 
the  excellent  design  and  massive  nature  of  the 
whole  tool,  allows  very  small  columns  to  be 
turned,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  used  in 
Gothic  architectural  ornamentation.  For  this 
purpose  granite  columns  4  in.  in  diameter  and 
6  ft.  long  have  been  turned  in  one  of  these 
lathes. 

At  the  Exhibition  a  granite  post  was  being 
turned  up  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Only 
a  light  chip  was  being  taken,  but  Mr.  Brunton 
tells  us  that  a  cut  1  in.,  and  even  1£  in. 


gives  a  section  of  this  chuck  showing  one 
of  the  revolving  cutters,  g.  Each  cutter  is 
mounted  on  a  spindle,  h,  which  has  on  it  the 
toothed  wheel  e,  the  whole  of  the  wheels  on  the 
cutter  spindles  gearing  into  the  central  wheel,  b. 
The  chuck  is  carried  on  a  hollow  shaft,  F,  inside 
which  the  shaft  k  revolves.  Six  cutters  can  be 
mounted  on  the  chuck,  but  the  whole  of  them 
are  not  always  used ;  in  our  illustration  fig.  1 
only  three  are  shown  in  position.  The  reason 
that  the  cutters  have  a  positive  motion  imparted 
to  them  iB  because  these  dressing-machines  do 
not  always  have  the  cutters  on  the  work,  and 
were  they  allowed  to  run  freely  they  would 
require  a  fresh  impulse  each  time  they  were 
brought  again  to  their  work.  This  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  amount  of  attrition  calculated 
to  injure  the  cutting  edge.  In  the  lathe, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cutter  is  always  on 
the  work,  so  that  when  once  started  there 
is  no  break  in  its  rotation  ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  lathe-cutters  are  of  light  steel,  whilst 
the  cutters  of  the  machine  in  question  are 
chilled  cast  iron,  and  therefore  considerably 
heavier.  The  speed  at  which  the  cutters  are 
rotated  on  their  own  axes  by  the  geared  wheels 
is  so  adjusted  that  it  will  correspond  to  the 
speed  that  is  due  to  the  path  or  “  track  ” 
described  by  the  cutters  as  they  revolve  in  the 
chuck  around  the  axis  of  the  latter.  For  in¬ 


belts  on  fast  and  loose  pulleys.  In  this  way* 
the  chuck  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the 
work.  The  traversing  is  done  by  means  of  a< 
shaft  and  gearing  beneath  the  table ;  the  latter! 
running  on  a  suitable  frame.  The  cutter 
spindles  are  made  of  considerable  length,  witbi 
long  bearing  surfaces.  The  working  pressure  is-i 
against  a  baek  centre-pin  of  phosphor  bronze.  An 
important  feature  in  connexion  with  this  part) 
of  the  work  is  the  lubrication  of  the  spindlet 
journals,  and  their  bearings.  Grease  and  oil 
were  found  very  unsatisfactory,  and  after! 
much  trouble  the  present  arrangement  was- 
devised.  The  gearing-spindle, — k  in  fig.  2,—: 
is  bored  throughout  its  length,  and  an  india-i 
rubber  pipe  is  inserted  into  it  beyond  the  pulley-1 
wheel.  In  this  way  soap  and  water  is  intro¬ 
duced,  which  flows  through  and  fills  the  hollow! 
chuck,  so  giving  lubrication  to  all  wearingi 
surfaces.  The  soap  and  water  which  escapes 
washes  out  the  grit.  This  arrangement  has 
been  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

A  machine  similar  to  the  one  shown  at  the 
Exhibition  was  supplied  to  Messrs.  H.  &  x 
Martin,  the  well-known  Belfast  contractors,  n* 
1881,  having  been  in  constant  use  up  to  a( 
recent  date,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  still  m 
operation.  We  are  infoimed  that  with  this 
machine  300  to  350  square  feet  of  hard  sand¬ 
stone  are  faced  in  a  day  as  a  regular  thing 
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:  essrs.  Martin  speak  very  highly  of  the  machine, 
ithich  they  say  has  never  given  them  the 
lightest  trouble  in  working. 

(Messrs.  Brunton  &  Trier  also  show  on  their 
[and  photographs  of  other  types  of  Bide 
bessing-machines,  among  them  a  large  size  one 
inilar  in  general  design  to  that  just  described, 

1 1 b.ich  will  dress  stones  up  to  2  ft.  6  in.  square 
Bid  7  ft.  long.  The  chuck  has  three  cutters, 
ud  makes  350  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
I  eed  of  travel  of  the  table  is  20  in.  to  36  in. 
ftr  minute.  This  machine  requires  5  to  6  h.p. 
i  drive  it.  Another  side  cutter  has  an  internal 
luck  6  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  which  makes  eighty 
i  ninety  revolutions  a  minute.  There  are 
■velve  cutters,  which  may  be  arranged  in  four 
ts  of  three  steps,  in  three  sets  of  four  steps, 

1  in  two  sets  of  six  steps ;  the  rate  of  travel  i 
I.  table  being  arranged  accordingly  between 
and  20  inches  per  minute.  This  will  take 
>rk  np  to  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and,  by  inclining  the 
rod,  stones  up  to  9  ft.  long  can  be  dressed.  The 
iuck  neither  rises  nor  falls,  but  moves  in  a 
0  rizontal  direction  for  bringing  it  to  the  work. 


steps,  and  other  work  of  this  description.  The 
chuck  makes  300  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
bed  is  13  ft.  long,  and  the  table  9  ft.  by  3  ft. 
6  in.,  there  being  side  brackets  to  increase  its 
width  up  to  5  ft.  It  will  dress  breadths  of 
17  in.  at  one  travel, — of  2  ft.  3  in.  in  two 
breadths,  or  up  to  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  three  or 
four  breadths.  The  speed  of  travel  of  the  table 
is  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  per  minute,  according  to  the  work. 
It  will  take  stones  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  requires 
8  to  10  horse  power  to  drive  it.  The  trains  of 
gearing  by  which  the  various  motions  are  ob¬ 
tained  are  so  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving  as 
not  to  require  further  description.  This  tool  is 
not  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  but  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  our  notice,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  work  of  this 
description.  Smaller  machines  are  made,  and 
there  is  a  special  tool  which  is  attached  to  the 
cross  slide,  for  monumental  work  requiring  very 
fine  arrises. 

We  now  tnrn  to  a  different  type  of  machine, 
an  example  of  which  is  shown  in  practical  work 
at  the  Exhibition.  This  is  a  stone  angling  and 


means  of  adjustment  is  obtained  in  the  other 
direction.  The  chucks  are  rotated  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  bevel  gearing  off  one  shaft  and 
the  table  carrying  the  work  traverses  auto¬ 
matically.  A  separate  cutter  for  roughing  out 
is  placed  at  the  side  and  can  be  used  or  not  as 
required.  We  have  no  details  of  the  speed  at 
which  this  machine  will  work,  but  from  the 
little  we  saw  of  its  action  at  the  Exhibition 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  effective  tool. 
On  Messrs.  Brunton  &  Trier’s  stand  is  also 
shown  Trier’s  grindstone  dresser.  This  consists 


Fig.  4. 

of  a  cutter  of  the  same  type  as  those  already 
described  fitted  on  a  slide-rest,  by  which  the 
stone  is  simply  turned  up  true.  Our  illustration , . 
fig.  4,  shows  this  effective  apparatus. 


THE  SEA-DEFENCE  WORKS  AT  HOVE. 


These  works,  having  now  been  in  progress 
for  five  years,  are  so  far  completed  that  the  east 
foreshore,  where  the  encroachments  of  the  sea- 
were  greater  than  at  any  other  point,  may  be 
Baid  to  be  permanently  protected.  The  works 
at  Hove  commenced  as  far  back  as  September, 
1880,  and  have  involved  an  expenditure  of 
upwards  of  60.000Z.,  two-thirds  of  which  sum 
has  been  expended  by  the  Hove  Commissioners, 
the  remainder  having  been  the  cost  of  the 
works  constructed  by  the  West  Brighton  Estate 
Company  and  other  owners  of  property. 

Up  to  January,  1880,  the  Hove  foreshore  had* 
for  many  years  gradually  received  such  accre¬ 
tions  of  shingle  naturally,  as  to  form  a  complete- 
barrier  to  the  action  of  the  sea  ;  but  about  the 
time  named,  the  effects  of  the  pier  extension  at 
Shoreham  Harbour  became  so  apparent,  that 
the  Commissioners’  engineer,  Mr.  Ellice-Clark, 
advised  the  construction  of  groynes.  These 
works  were  pushed  on  with,  but  towards  the 
end  of  1882  the  encroachments  had  become  so 
serious  that  it  was  clear  groynes  alone  would 
not  serve  to  protect  the  large  expanse  of  lawns 
abutting  on  the  sea  at  Brunswick-terrace.  The 
supply  of  shingle,  which  naturally  comes  from 
the  west,  had  practically  ceased,  owing  largely 
to  the  projection  of  the  Shoreham  Harbour 
west  pier,  and  to  the  extensive  erection  of 
groynes  between  Bognor  and  Hove.  This  being 
so,  and  the  destruction  of  the  weBt  portion  of 
the  lawns  being  imminent,  Mr.  Ellice-Clark 
advised  the  erection  of  a  sea-wall  at  the  most 
dangerous  place,  as  a  first  instalment  of  this 
mode  of  protection,  to  be  ultimately  continued 
along  the  entire  front,  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter.  The  Commissioners  having  then 
expended  nearly  10,000i.  on  the  works,  deter¬ 
mined  to  fortify  themselves  with  a  second 
opinion,  and  consulted  Sir  John  Coode,  with  a 
view  to  his  reporting  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  sea  defences,  the  result  being  that  this 
eminent  authority  advised  the  immediate 
erection  of  the  wall  along  the  lawns, — a 
distance  of  about  720  yards.  Consequently, 
in  1883,  this  scheme  was  let  by  tender  to 
Messrs.  Hill  &  Co.,  of  Gosport,  and  in  March, 
1884,  the  first  concrete  block  was  laid,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Municipal  Engineers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  extraordinary  Bummer  of  1884, 
coupled  with  the  great  energy  of  the  con¬ 
tractors,  enabled  the  work  to  proceed  with  such 
rapidity  that  previously  to  the  equinoctial  gales 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  wall,  as  a  sea- 
defence,  was  practically  completed. 

The  wall  is,  for  the  most  part,  24  ft.  in  height 
above  the  foundations,  it  is  8  ft.  6  in.  in  width 
at  the  base  and  3  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  having 
counterforts  every  12  ft.,  6  ft.  in  length  and 
4  ft.  6  in.  in  depth.  The  outer  part  of  the  wall 


ie  of  these  machines  was  supplied  to  Messrs, 
irrison  &  MaBon,  of  Glasgow,  who  were  the 
Itractors  for  the  Carlisle  Station.  This  firm 
es  the  following  details  of  the  performance  of 
A  machine  on  the  sandstone  used  in  the  work, 
•nes  4  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  were  dressed  at  the 
ie  of  six  stones  an  hour,  which  was  equal  to 
isquare  feet  per  hour.  Stones  varying  between 
i.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  6  in. 
g,  on  an  average  6  square  feet  to  a  stone, 
'e  dressed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  day.  The 
:it-iron  cutters  were  changed  once  a  day,  and 
vas  seldom  that  the  work  had  to  pass  the 
ichine  twice.  Messrs.  Morrison  &  Mason 
be  that,  owing  to  want  of  space  they  only 
d  one  table,  and  the  machine  had  therefore 
be  stopped  while  the  work  was  being 
inged.  They  estimate  that,  with  three 
les,  twice  the  work  could  have  been  done, 
fig-  3,  above,  we  give  a  general  view  of  a 
-dressing  machine  made  by  this  firm, 
chines  of  this  type  are  used  for  granite  and 
er  very  hard  stones,  but  with  certain  modi- 
1  tions  they  can  be  adapted  for  flags,  landing. 


Fig.  3. 

moulding  machine,  which  is  capable  of  cutting 
out  internal  and  external  angles.  The  cutters 
are  of  the  same  type,  but  are  not  given  a 
positive  motion  by  gearing,  as  in  the  side  and 
top  dressers.  There  are  two  chucks  supported 
by  a  suitable  standard.  These  chucks  are  each 
composed  of  four  arms  in  one  casting,  and  they 
work  respectively  in  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
plane.  The  arms  of  the  chucks  revolve  in 
intersecting  planes,  which  are,  of  course,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  but  the  edges  of  the 
cutters  describe  two  circles,  the  circumferences 
of  which  meet  at  the  cutting-point,  and  in  this 
way  the  two  sides  of  the  angle  are  formed  on 
the  stone.  The  cutters  are  made  of  thin  steel, 
and  never  require  sharpening ;  all  the  working 
parts  are  enclosed,  so  as  to  be  protected  from 
grit,  and  each  cutter  is  adjustable  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  normal  to  the  plane  in  which  it  revolves 
by  means  of  a  sliding  bush,  in  which  the 
cutter  spindle  is  carried.  The  latter  is 
placed  eccentrically  in  the  bush  (the  bush 
being  free  to  turn  when  required  in  the 
part  that  it  lines),  so  that  an  easy 
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consists  of  concrete  blocks,  faced  with  large  land 
flints  set  in  neat  cement.  It  may  be  here  stated 
that,  the  number  of  blocks  made  and  fixed  in 
situ  during  the  Bummer  of  1884  exceeded 
35,000.  The  entire  wall  is  coped  with  a  bold 
Cornish  granite  coping,  2  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  and 
about  2  ft.  average  depth.  The  foreshore  is 
approached  by  two  inclines  of  1  in  8,  and  four 
flights  of  steps,— all  in  Cornish  granite.  In 
front  of  the  wall  there  are  five  timber  and  three 
-concrete  groynes,  each  extending  from  the  face 
a  distance  of  210  ft.  into  the  sea.  Owing  to 
the  great  impoverishment  of  the  foreshore,  the 
engineers  adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  arti¬ 
ficially  replacing  the  shingle  removed  by  the 
scour  of  the  sea ;  20,000  tons  of  beach  have 
been  dropped  on  to  the  foreshore  from  hopper 
barges.  This  work  has  been  attended  with  the 
best  results,  the  wall  having  now  a  considerable 
bank  of  shingle  in  front  of  it,  where,  fifteen 
months  ago  the  denudation  had  bared  it  to 
within  4  ft.  of  the  underside  of  the  founda¬ 
tion.  This  rapid  natural  withdrawal  of  the 
shingle  during  the  progress  of  the  work  caused 
the  engineers  considerable  uneasiness ;  but 
their  resources  were  equal  to  the  difficult 
position  so  rapidly  set  up.  For  while  the  arti¬ 
ficial  deposit  of  shingle  was  proceeding  at  the 
barest  places,  sheet-piling  was  driven  in  front 
of  the  wall,  and  a  large  number  of  faggots  was 
employed.  The  work  proceeded  night  and  day 
without  intermission  for  three  months,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  heavy  winter  gales  set  in  the 
work  was  completed.  Within  a  very  short  time 
of  such  completion  a  very  heavy  S.W.  gale  on 
the  top  of  a  spring  tide  put  the  new  work  to  a 
most  severe  test,  with  the  result  that  though 
the  waves  reached  a  height  of  40  ft.,  when  they 
broke  on  the  face  of  the  wall  not  a  stone  was 
disturbed. 

The  work  projects  seawards  a  distance  of 
30  yards  from  the  original  margin  of  the 
lawns.  The  desire  of  the  engineers  to  execute 
such  a  bold  scheme  was  the  subject  of  much 
angry  controversy  at  the  time,  but  fortunately 
-the  plans  were  adopted  in  their  entirety  with 
the  result  that  the  Hove  people  have,  as  a  first 
instalment  of  the  works,  a  promenade  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  thirty  yards  wide. 
The  great  success  of  the  work  is  borne  testi¬ 
mony  to  by  the  Brighton  public,  who  frequent 
the  wall  in  large  numbers. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  promenade 
will  be  protected  by  a  substantial  ornamental 
fence,  which  is  now  being  founded  by  Messrs. 
Reed  &  Son,  of  Brighton.  As  before  stated,  the 
engineers  are  Sir  John  Coode  and  Mr.  Ellice- 
•Clark.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  Hill 
&  Co.,  of  Gosport,  to  whose  energy  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  works  with  such  rapidity  the 
greatest  praise  is  due. 


THE  TRADES’  UNION  CONGRESS. 

The  eighteenth  annual  Congress  of  Trade 
Unionists  commenced  on  Monday  last  at  South- 
port.  The  chair  was  taken  at  the  outset  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Murchie,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  who,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
contended  that  these  annual  congresses  had 
been  latterly  far  more  representative,  and 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  trades  in  a 
higher  degree,  than  at  any  other  period  of 
their  history.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
rapid  strides  “these  congresses  have  made  in 
the  public  estimation.  They  have  grown,” 
he  said,  “by  sheer  perseverance  out  of  the 
necessity  for  repeatedly  defending  our  prin¬ 
ciples  against  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  Press  and 
an  anti-trade  union  public  into  a  position  of 
great  and  increasing  power  and  public  influ¬ 
ence,  which  is  constantly  being  exercised  for 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  not  confined  to  the  trade 
unionist  section  alone.  Sometimes  I  entertain 
doubts  on  our  policy  of  prohibiting  the  reading 
of  papers,  &c.,  devoted  to  the  defence  of  trade 
unionism,  because  whenever  the  public  hear  of 
us  it  is  almost  always  at  a  time  when  we  may  be 
engaged  in  some  great  struggle  with  employers 
and  when  we  are  naturally  our  worst  side  out. 
The  b  tter  side  of  our  work  is  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of.  The  work  we  have  performed  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  people  thrifty  is 
too  little  known.  Mr.  George  Howell,  in  a  very 
excellent  article  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Contemporary  Review,  shows  us  that  seven 
trade  societies  alone  paid  to  their  sick  and 
needy  members  in  the  year  1876  and  the  five 
bitter  years  immediately  succeeding  it  nearly 


2,000,0001.,  this  amount  being  nearly  200,0001. 
more  than  their  net  receipts  during  the  same 
period.  It  is  a  very  common  superstition  that 
trade  societies  spend  their  money  on  strikes 
alone,  and  hence  we  are  frequently  lectured  by 
no  doubt  good-intentioned,  but  ill-informed, 
people  about  the  *  error  of  our  ways  ’  in  this 
respect.  Now,  what  is  the  truth  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ?  I  take  the  same  seven  societies  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Howell, — viz.,  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  ;  Ironfounders ;  Boilermakers  and 
Iron  Shipbuilders  ;  Steam  Enginemakers ;  Iron- 
moulders  of  Scotland ;  Amalgamated  Tailors ; 
and  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and 
I  willingly  confess  that  I  take  them  for  no 
other  motive  than  because  I  find  the  work 
partly  accomplished  by  his  able  pen ;  and  I 
find  that  in  the  nine  years  ending  1S84  their 
receipts  were  2,818,5481.  12s.  5d.,  and  their 
expenditure  2,963,1801.  6s.  4d. ;  of  this  amount 
1,207,1801.  11s.  Id.  was  spent  in  unemployed 
benefit;  592,2731.9s.  7d.  in  sick  benefit ;  in  the 
compensation  for  loss  of  tools,  superannuation, 
funerals,  accidents,  benevolent  grants,  and  other 
minor  benefits,  including  cost  of  management, 
975,0521.  2s.  7d. ;  and  the  remainder,  188,6801. 
3s.  Id.,  or  about  6£  per  cent.,  was  the  only 
amount  expended  in  connexion  with  trade  move¬ 
ments.  These  figures  satisfactorily  demonstrate 
that,  although  we  have  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  the  conditions  under  which  we 
have  to  labour,  we  have  not  exercised  it  in  the 
wild  and  reckless  manner  for  which  we  have 
been  so  often  and  so  mistakenly  condemned.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Richards  (Southport), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Drummond  (Glasgow),  Mr. 
T.  R.  Threlfall  (Southport)  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  John 
Young  (Southport)  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
the  Congress,  Mr.  Laird  (Newcastle)  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident,  and  Mr.  Burnett  (London)  Treasurer. 

The  President  having  taken  his  seat,  in¬ 
timated  that,  in  accordance  with  custom,  he 
would  reserve  his  address  until  Tuesday 
morning. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  Secretary  to  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee,  read  the  report  of  that 
body,  which  dealt  with  a  number  of  subjects. 
We  make  a  few  extracts  : — ■ 

Increase  of  Factory  and  Workshop  Inspection. 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  on  June  4th,  your  secretary 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  an  increase  in  the  staff  of  factory  and  workshop 
inspectors,  and  in  his  remarks  the  views  of  the  Congress 
were  fully  set  forth.  The  speech  was  followed  by  a  useful 
and  interesting  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Burt  took  an  able 
part,  and  in  which  the  opinions  expressed  were  all  but 
unanimous  in  our  favour.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  in  replying 
for  the  Government,  said  that  they  were  fully  in  favour  of 
the  principles  advocated,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of 
degree  as  to  ita  application.  He  showed  that  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  had  been  going  on.  In  1868  there  were  38  in¬ 
spectors,  in  1872  there  were  49,  and  in  1885  there  were  56, 
and  a  further  increase  was  being  carefully  considered  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Altogether, 
the  debate  was  most  successful.  We  are  glad  to  anuounce 
that  during  the  year  Mr.  J.  T.  Birtwistle,  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Birtwistle,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  factory 
and  workshop  inspectors. 

Workmen  Magistrates. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  have  frequently  received 
complaints  front  societies  concerning  alleged  partiality  of 
magistrates,  and  of  the  police  partly  controlled  by  them, 
in  cases  of  trade  disputes.  The  Committee  was  of 
opinion  that  the  most  practical  way  of  dealing  with  those 
complaints  was  to  seek  to  get  raised  to  the  bench  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labour;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
your  secretary  sent  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  a  statement  on  this  subject.  After  consider¬ 
able  correspondence,  and  several  personal  interviews, 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  the  then  Chancellor,  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  adopting  the  suggestion,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
four  of  our  frieuds  were  raised  to  the  bench,  viz.,  Mr. 
Slatter,  Manchester;  Mr.  Birtwistle,  Accrington;  Mr. 
Fielding,  Bolton;  and  Mr.  W.  Pickard,  Wigan.  This 
movement  must  not  be  permitted  to  rest  here ;  we  must 
have  men  on  most  of  the  magisterial  benches  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  appointment  of  magistrates  is  too  much  a 
matter  of  political  influence  and  of  social  intrigue  ;  but  in 
all  cases  wnere  recommendations  for  such  pests  are  made 
by  elective  bodies,  the  well-directed  pressure  of  the  working 
classes  may  ensure  that  the  name  of  some  suitable  work¬ 
man  shall  be  included.  The  departure  thus  made  cannot 
be  over-estimated  in  its  importance. 

Employers'  Liability  Act  Amendment  Bill. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  Amendment  Bill  was  fixed 
for  second  reading  on  Wednesday,  April  29th,  but,  like 
the  other  Bills  of  private  members,  it  was  crowded 
out  by  pressure  of  Government  work,  and  a  similar 
fate  awaited  attempts  in  other  directions  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  last  year’s  programme.  Although  our  special 
questions  may  not  be  advanced  so  rapidly  as  we  could 
have  wished,  still  our  cause  in  its  broadest  sense  has  pro¬ 
gressed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  gained  two  millions 
of  votes,  a  more  equi'able  division  of  electoral  power,  the 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  from  four  o'clock  till 
eight  o’clock  at  night, — objects  for  which  we  have  been 
contending  will  be  the  more  easily  attained  with  our  enor¬ 
mously-increased  political  power.  The  work  of  the  next 
Parliament  will  be  mainly  decided  at  the  ballot-boxes  in 
November.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  ballot-box  that  we 
advise  our  friends  to  direct  their  attention  for  the  next 
month  or  so.  Other  interests,  vast  in  extent,  powerful  in  ! 
their  influence,  unremitting  in  their  efforts,  will  crowd  , 


and  jostle  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  It  rests  s 
with  us  to  press  ours  to  the  front. 

Co-operation. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Nottingham  a 
Congress,  your  commitree  appointed  four  of  their  number,  e 
Messrs.  Murchie,  Bailey,  Sedgwick,  and  Slatter,  as  their  ( 
representatives  on  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unionists  s 
and  Co-operators  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  co-opera-  j 
live  production  on  just  and  sound  principles,  and  of  endea-  e 
vounng  to  adjust  disputes  that  might  arise  between  co-  c 
operative  societies  and  their  workpeople.  Only  in  one  >. 
case,  and  that  quite  recently,  has  the  committee  had  k 
brought  under  its  notice  any  difficulty  between  co-opera-  r 
tive  societies  and  their  workpeople.  No  formal  action  was  i 
taken  by  the  committee,  but  they  have  reason  to  believe  > 
that  a  communication  sent  in  their  name  had  some  influ-  1 
ence  in  securing  a  settlement  of  the  differences  which  had  i: 
arisen  between  the  manager  of  a  large  wholesale  co-opera-  t 
tive  establishment  and  the  members  of  a  trade  union  in 
their  employ. 

The  Boyal  Commission  on  Trade. 

A  royal  commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  a 
the  canse  of  the  depression  in  trade.  Out  of  upwards  of 
twenty  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  representing  the  l 
interest  of  capital  and  labour,  there  was  only  one  labour  ; 
representative  until  your  secretary  had,  by  letters  to  the  : 
Government  and  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  i 
raised  a  protest  against  the  one-sided  composition  of  the  I 
commission,  when  Mr.  Drummond  was  added  to  Mr.  Birt-  ii 
wistle,  after  your  secretary  had  refused  to  join  it  on  the  ! 
ground  that  the  labour  interest  had  been  grossly  neglected,  c 
Your  secretary’s  contention  was  that  the  investigations  :>. 
would  in  all  probability  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  wages  ,r 
and  hours  of  labour,  as  well  as  into  the  policy  of  , 
restrictive  laws,  such  as  the  Factory  and  Workshops  >; 
Act,  the  Mines  Act,  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  .• 
and  similar  legislation  affording  protection  to  life  and  ! 
limb.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  ease,  then,  ho  con- < 
tended,  labour  was  entitled  to  an  equal  representation  ii 
with  capital  either  in  the  persons  of  working  men  or  men  n 
in  whom  the  labour  interest  had  the  fullest  confidence.  Wei 
are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  ability  and  fitness  of  i| 
our  worthy  friends  and  colleagues,  Messrs.  Birtwistle  and  i 
Drummond,  but  two  cannot  contend  in  arguments  and  i 
votes  against  twenty  others,  some  of  whom  are  men  of 
great  weight  and  ability. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shipton  (London),  the.; 
Congress  adjourned  until  Tuesday  morning,!' 
when 

The  President  delivered  his  address,  in  the: 
course  of  which  he  said, — lb  seems  to  me  thei 
establishment  of  the  nine-hours  system  was  one] 
of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  thei 
labouring  population.  Education  loses  half  its 
force  and  benefit  when  given  to  overworked 
and  underfed  people,  and  there  is  abundant, 
evidence  that  the  educational  progress  of  thet 
last  few  years  has  been  materially  assisted! 
by  the  reduced  working-day.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  stronger  moral  activity 
amongst  the  masses,  a  greater  restlessness.! 
under  social  wrongs,  a  more  searching  desiren 
to  get  to  the  primary  causes  of  our  troubles^ 
and  a  louder  cry  for  domestic  reforms,  than  hasL 
ever  been  heard  before.  While  the  people) 
have  been  educated,  they  have  had  more  time: 
to  think  and  read.  What  is  our  duty  now  in 
respect  to  the  present  depression  in  trade?! 
People  are  tired  of  prophesying  and  hoping  for! 
a  revival,  and  a  dull  resignation  is  settling]' 
upon  all  classes.  It  has,  as  we  know,  lastedti 
fully  eight  years,  and  the  universal  causei 
ascribed  is  over  -  production.  Protectionism 
countries  as  well  as  Free  Trade  England  are: 
alike  suffering  from  it,  and  the  time  has  comei 
to  go  deeper  into  the  cause  than  skimming  thei 
surface  by  competing  with  other  nations  in 
restrictive  tariffs.  As  a  first  step,  I  believe  thet 
time  has  arrived  for  the  trades  of  the  kingdom  u 
to  take  action  in  securing  the  eight  hours'  i' 
working  day.  Beneficent  as  its  operations: 
would  be  to  the  individual,  it  would  cause  em¬ 
ployment  to  be  given  to  thousands  of  our: 
starving  brethren  and  sisters  whose  distress'd 
wrings  our  hearts.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
thought  that  this  will  be  a  permanent  solution  i 
of  the  difficulty.  It  will  relieve  the  country  I. 
for  a  few  years.  We  have  a  rapidly-increasing  ij 
population,  a  glutted  market,  and  little  hope 
of  any  great  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade,  r 
Foreigners  have  a  perfect  right  to  manufacture! 
their  own  goods,  and  we  must  in  future  expect] 
greater  competition  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  if , 
our  manufacturers  continue  to  supply  the  semi-i 
civilised  races  with  sized  cotton,  shoddy,  andi 
spurious  imitations,  they  deserve  to  lose  this 
trade  as  well.  Instead  of  wandering  over  the  ; 
earth,  panting  for  fresh  markets,  or  debating, 
as  to  being  quits  with  the  foreigner  by  taxing  i 
.  food,  I  think  practical  steps  should  be  taken  toi 
reorganise  our  home  market.  Vast  as  ourc 
population  is,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  mil-’, 
lions  more  if  the  land  were  properly  cultivated. 
You  will  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  but  let 
me  say  that  trade  may  well  be  depressed  when  I 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  have  gone  out  of  wheat, 
cultivation  in  ten  years,  and  the  agricultural] 
population  has  decreased  about  15  per  cent.: 
Our  over-crowded  towns  and  repleted  labour, 
j  market  show  where  these  displaced  workers; 
have  gone.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  State-r 
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ded  emigration,  or  emigration  at  all,  while 
:Ji8t  tracts  of  our  native  country  are  lying 
,]oste,  waiting  for  labour  to  make  them  teem 

jitif  plenty . From  first  to  last  Parlia- 

ent  has  always  taken  the  standpoint  of  the 
flpitalist  in  all  industrial  questions.  It  has 
:en  the  boast  of  trade  unionists  that  they 
jlong  to  no  political  party;  I  hope  they  never 
ill  as  it  is  now  understood.  It  will  be  an  evil 
y  when  English  trade  unionism  is  dragged  at 
e  heels  of  modern  partisanship.  We  have 
eery  thing  to  gain  for  the  people  by  standing 
jof  from  office-seekers  and  place-hunters ; 
i|d  our  duty  is  to  organise  the  masses,  and 
fereby  obtain  reforms  which  shall  make 
>e  conditions  of  living  better  than  they 
nje  now.  We  should  now  be  selecting 
;i(e  planks  to  form  a  platform  whereon  work- 
Opn  of  all  sections,  beliefs,  and  creeds  may 

.ite . It  seems  to  me  the  most  critical 

Jjriod  in  the  history  of  English  trade  unions 
at  this  moment.  They  must  either  lead  or 
■flow  :  they  cannot  halt  between  two  opinions, 
njiey  must  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Labour  party 
i  the  future,  or  Bink  into  comparative  insig- 
rticance.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  destiny 
a  the  empire  is  now  in  the  hands  of  labour, 
ft  d,  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  masses  will 
-j’use  to  go  on  the  old  lines. 

■  At  the  close  of  the  President’s  address,  a 
ote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him  for 
ijlivering  it,  the  proposition  being  moved  by 
IS\  Blower  (Burslem),  seconded  by  Mr.  Jack 
nlasgow),  and  supported  by  Mr.  Knight 
Newcastle). 

jrhe  Congress  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
liport  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and 
|er  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  had 
snorted  that  they  had  examined  the  credentials 
a  the  delegates,  and  found  that  there  were 
oil  delegates  present,  representing  136  trade 
jlu'eties  or  trade  councils,  with  a  muster  roll  of 
4), 976  members,  the  Congress  adjourned  until 
idsdnesday  morning,  when 

'  (I’he  consideration  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
'dttee’s  report  was  resumed.  With  regard  to 
iSs  Employers’  Liability  Act,  the  following 
ntion  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Burnett, 

i  onded  by  Mr.  Hunter  (Glasgow),  and 
>pted  unanimously : — 

That,  having  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  by  reason  of  the  power  left 
smployers  to  compel  workmen  to  contract  themselves 
of  its  provisions,  and  also  on  account  of  the  Act  failing 
ifford  compensation  for  or  security  against  accidents 
n  the  defective  fencing  of  special  machines  as  distin- 
i  bhed  from  general  machinery  or  mill  gearing,  it  is  re- 
fed  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
it  its  utmost  efforts  to  secure  the  amendment  of  theBe 
tlbcts  in  the  Act  by  the  new  Parliament;  also  that  work- 
n  a  generally  be  called  upon  to  obtain  pledges  of  support 
.i| this  subject  from  Parliamentary  candidates.” 

tjn  the  subject  of  certificates  for  enginemen, 
lithe  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Swift  (Manchester), 
ifonded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lambton  (Durham), 
i  following  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
•jugress  : — 

ii  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  it  is  necessary, 
the  prevention  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  injury  to  the 
son  which  not  unfrequently  take  place  through  the 
jkilful  management  of  steam  engines  and  boilers  on 
:lj,  that  judicious  legislation  should  be  enforced,  making 
.  imperative  that  all  men  in  charge  of  such  engines  and 
lers  must  possess  a  duly  qualified  certificate,  the  same 
'OS  provided  in  the  case  of  men  in  charge  of  steam  engines 
lea ;  and  the  Parliamentary  Commit' ee  are  hereby  in- 
liacted  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  have  effect 
len  to  such  legislation.” 

iifWith  reference  to  factory  and  workshop 
Inpection,  Mr.  Holmes  (Burnley)  proposed, 
id  Mr.  Drummond  (Glasgow)  seconded,  the 
■lowing  resolution  : — 

‘  This  Congress,  while  fully  recognising  the  importance 
the  appointments  made  by  the  late  Government  of 
!  metical  working  men  as  factory  and  workshop  inspectors, 
tract  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  again  draw  the 
lention  of  Government  to  the  inability  of  the  present 
tf  to  maintain  anything  like  a  due  observance  of  the 
t,  and  urge  upon  them  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
»  necessity  for  the  appointment  on  the  staff  of  a  con- 
erable  additional  number  of  practical  workingmen,  and, 

■  tere  expedient,  women.” 

[Considerable  discussion  followed  the  resolu- 
in,  the  scope  of  which  was  that  there  was  a 
sat  need  for  the  extension  of  the  staff  of 
Jtipectors.  An  expression  of  opinion  was  given 
at  inspection  should  be  applied  to  workshops 
itere  it  at  present  did  not  exist,  and  that 
bps,  such  as  those  of  bakers,  which  were 
jderground,  should  receive  extra  attention. 

Trotter  (Durham)  suggested  an  amend- 
)nt  to  the  effect  that  the  motion  should  be 
-ered  so  as  to  include  the  appointment  of 
upectors  to  supervise  workshops  in  connexion 
th  mines,  which  at  present  are  inspected 
tithe r  by  factory  nor  mine  inspectors.  Mr. 
liley  (Preston)  objected  to  the  second  point 


being  discussed  as  an  amendment,  and  on 
being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  rejected  by  72 
votes  to  19,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

In  the  evening,  the  delegates  and  their 
friends  dined  together  in  the  Cambridge  Hall. 


THE  MASTER  MASON 
WHO  BUILT  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  : 
EDWARD  STRONG. 

In  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
St.  Albans,  is  to  be  seen  the  monument  to  this 
man’s  memory;  whea  we  look  at  St.  Paul’s 
and  see  his  excellent  workmanship,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  mechanical  means  at  his  disposal,  his 
name,  without  doubt,  is  worthy  of  being  more 
generally  known  to  the  present  generation. 
This  handsome  monument  is  formed  of  grey 
and  white  marble,  with  a  bust  at  the  top,  and 
the  following  inscription,  viz.  : — 

“  Near  this  Place  are  Deposited 
the  Remains  of 
Edward  Strong, 

Citzen  and  Mason  of  London 
Whose  masterly  abilities  and  Skill  in  his  Profession 
The  many  Public  Structures  he  was  employed  in  Raising 
Will  most  justly  manifest  to  late  Posterity. 

In  erecting  the  Edifice  of  St.  Paul, 

Several  years  of  his  Life  were  Spent, 

Even  from  its  Foundation  to  His  Laying  tho  Last  Stone 
And  herein  (equally  with  its  ingenious  Architect 
Sr.  Christopher  Wren 

And  its  truly  pious  Diocesan  Bishop  Compton) 

He  shared  the  Felicity 
Of  seeing  the  Beginning  &  Finishing 
Of  that  Stupendous  Fabriek. 

In  Piety  to  his  God 

In  Justice,  Fidelity,  Kindness  &  Charity  to  his  Neighbour, 
In  Temperance,  Humility,  Contempt  of  the  World, 
And  the  due  Government  of  all  his  Appetites  &  Passions, 
In  Conjugal  &  Paternal  Affection, 

In  every  Relation,  every  Action,  &  Scene  of  Life, 

He  was  what  the  Best  Man,  the  Best  Christian, 
Would  desire  to  be  at  the  Hour  of  Death  ; 

He  died  8th  of  February  MDCCXXIII.  In  the  72nd  year 
of  his  Age." 

W.  S.  Horner. 


SCULPTURE:  “DAVID  ENTERING 
SAUL’S  TENT.” 

This  bas-relief  was  one  of  the  sculpture' ex¬ 
hibits  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy  which  we 
wished  to  illustrate,  but  of  which  the  artist,. 
Mr.  Mark  Roche,  was  unable  to  give  us  a  photo¬ 
graph  till  after  tho  close  of  the  exhibition.  The 
work  is  a  decorative  pauel  in  relief,  the  subject 
being  suggested  by  the  lines  in  Browning’s  well- 
known  poem,  “  Saul,”  where  David  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  pausing  outside  the  tent : — 

“  Then  once  more  I  pray'd, 

And  dpen’d  the  fold  skirts  and  enter’d,  and  was  not 
afraid.” 

The  work  struck  us  as  one  of  those  which 
evinced  original  thought  and  feeling,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  artist  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  of  reproducing  it. 


THE  HARDENING  OF  PLASTER. 

M.  Jdmie  recently  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  number 
of  experiments  made  by  him  regarding  the  more 
extensive  use  of  plaster  by  such  means  as  sub¬ 
stituting  it  for  wood  in  the  construction  of 
flooring.  His  idea  is  based  upon  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  volume  which  takes  place  in  plaster 
after  its  application,  while  other  mortars  or 
cements  (as  well  as  wood)  are  liable  to  shrink¬ 
ing  or  cracking  as  consequences  of  desiccation. 
When  applied  in  layers  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  resist  breaking,  it  is  unaffected  by  time  and 
atmospheric  changes,  provided  it  is  not  exposed 
to  water. 

Two  properties  are,  however,  still  needed 
before  plaster  could  be  used  in  the  general 
manner  indicated,  hardness  and  resistance  to 
pressure  from  above,  and  these  M.  Julhe  con¬ 
siders  he  has  found  a  method  of  supplying.  He 
thoroughly  mixes  six  parts  of  superior  plaster 
with  one  part  of  fat  lime,  recently  slaked  and 
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finely  sifted.  This  composition  is  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  plaster.  When 
dried,  the  object  produced  is  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  any  sulphate  with  a  base  capable 
of  being  precipitated  by  lime  and  an  insoluble 
precipitate.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  are  the  most  suitable  agents.  The  lime  in 
the  pores  of  the  plaster  decomposes  the  sulphate, 
and  two  insoluble  substances  are  produced ; 
sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  which  fill  the  pores 
of  the  object  treated.  With  sulphate  of  zinc, 
the  plaster  remains  white,  and  with  sulphate  of 
iron  it  passes  through  a  greenish  stage  by  the 
action  of  time  and  desiccation  into  the  tint 
which  characterises  sesquioxide  of  iron.  By 
using  sulphate  of  iron  greater  hardness  of  sur¬ 
face  is  produced,  and  the  resistance  is  twenty 
times  that  of  ordinary  plaster. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  plaster  are  not 
exactly  fixed,  but  may  be  varied  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  results  sought  to  be  obtained. 
Still,  the  proportion  of  1  to  6  has  been  found 
by  M.  Julhe  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  also  recommended  not  to  pass 
and  repass  the  trowel  for  too  long  a  time,  the 
quickest  workman  being  the  most  suitable  for 
this  operation. 

By  using  sulphate  of  iron  an  aspect  of  rust  is 
obtained,  but  if  there  is  passed  over  the  surface 
some  lithargised  linseed  oil  (a  little  browned  by 
heating)  a  mahogany  tint  is  produced,  while  a 
certain  superficial  elasticity  is  likewise  gained. 
The  shade  is  improved  by  the  use  of  a  layer 
of  hard  copal  varnish.  A  layer  of  plaster, 
2J  in.  to  2}  in.  in  thickness,  treated  in  the 
manner  indicated,  will  make  a  perfectly  smooth 
flooring,  quite  applicable  as  a  substitute  for 
oak,  and  at  a  quarter  the  price. 


Illustrations. 

BUILDINGS  IN  TOLEDO: 

THE  “  PUERTA  DEL  SOL  ”  AND  THE  HOSPITAL 
OF  SANTA  CRDZ. 

MONG  the  great  historical  but  still  exist¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fiud  one  which  has  more 
•completely  preserved  its  ancient  features  than 
Toledo.  Rome  may  date  further  back,  but  its 
actual  appearance  is  modern  compared  with 
Toledo.  For  one  reason  among  others,  because 
n't  was  reconquered  from  the  Arabs  centuries 
before  the  rest,  Toledo  possesses  special  features 
•of  its  own,  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  degree, 
or  not  at  all,  in  any  one  of  these.  Cordova,  in 
respect  to  its  narrow,  tortuous  streets  and 
Roman  remains,  is  the  city  that  comes  nearest 
to  Toledo.  Cordova,  indeed,  owns  a  monu¬ 
ment  unique  in  its  kind,  that  marvellous 
mosque,  like  nothing  else  we  have  ever  seen ; 
but,  exception  made  of  the  mosque,  Cordova 
cannot  compete  in  variety  of  artistic  monu¬ 
ments  of  every  age  with  Toledo. 

In  the  course  of  these  notes  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  do  justice  to  an  ancient 
city  of  such  striking  architectural  merits ;  and 
hence  we  shall  have  to  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  chief  points  brought  into  view  in  our  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  finest  views  of  the  city  are  obtained  from 
across  the  Tagus.  Thence  the  peculiar  strength 
of  the  position  can  be  understood  at  a  glance. 
The  Tagus  curves  round  in  the  shape  of  an 
extended  arc,  and  is  lost  to  view  at  either 
extremity  amidst  its  embosoming  rocks.  No 
bridge  is  visible,  neither  Alcantara,  lying  east¬ 
wards,  nor  San  Martin  westwards. 

Sloping  upwards  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  overhanging  the  river  towards  its  culmi¬ 
nating  pointy  lies  the  picturesque  city ;  the 
imposing  Alcazar  crowning  the  arx  or  summit 
to  the  right,  the  cathedral  in  the  middle, 
another  noble  group  not  far  beyond,  and  the 
walls  of  a  ruined  palace  lower  down.  As  to 
the  rest,  the  city  is  one  of  irregular  lines  and 
flat  roofs,  of  a  type  quite  as  Oriental  as  it 
is  Southern. 

La  Puerta  del  Sol,  or  “  Gate  of  the  Sun,” 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  best  known  in  Toledo. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  buildings  last 
described.  It  is  so  disposed  that  about  sunrise 
the  luminary  appears  through  it  from  the  out¬ 
side  rising  over  the  city.  The  gateway  is  formed 
by  a  series  of  five  arches  of  different  shape,  the 
two  innermost  guarding  the  portcullis.  The 
style  of  the  gateway  is  Moorish  in  process  of 
development,  though  not  so  far  advanced  as  in 
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the  Alhambra.  The  two  brick  arcades  in  panel 
above  the  gateway,  show  the  double  influence 
of  the  round  and  pointed  arch,  thus  exhibiting 
a  sort  of  transition  phase  in  the  Moorish  style, 
similar  to  the  Transition  from  Romanesque  to 
Gothic  farther  north.  The  Puerta  del  Sol  is 
placed  between  two  lofty  towers,  one  of  which 
is  square  and  seems  to  form  part  of  the  defend¬ 
ing  wall  of  the  city,  and  the  outer  is  round, 
adorned  with  a  row  of  windows  and  projecting 
turrets  in  the  higher  stage.  The  lower  and 
higher  parts  of  this  round  tower  seem  to 
belong  to  different  periods.  The  medallion 
over  the  round  arch  contains  a  triangle, 
in  which  appear  the  sun  and  moon  upon 
a  band  across  the  middle.  This  medallion 
shows  the  arms  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  in 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  appears  to  San  Ilde- 
fonso  and  bestows  a  vestment  upon  him  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  work  he  had  written  in  her 
honour.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  arcading 
above  the  outer  arch  are  some  small  figures, 
scarcely  distinguishable  through  the  effects  of 
time,  which  connect  the  structure  with  San 
Fernando,  the  conqueror  of  Seville  from  the 
Moors,  and  who  died  A.D.  1252.  These  worn- 
away  figures  are  believed  to  represent  “  Las 
Justicias  del  Rey  Santo”  upon  the  Alguacil 
Mayor  or  High  Constable,  Fernan  Gonzalez, 
for  outrages  upon  two  “  Toledanas.” 

The  author  of  “Las  Bellezas  de  Espanas,” 
Sr.  Quadrado,  is  of  opinion  that  these  remains, 
connecting  the  structure  with  the  Christian 
monarchs  who  reigned  in  Toledo  and  made  it 
their  capital  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  later 
insertions  into  the  original  Moorish  gateway, 
dating,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  eleventh 
century  and  previously  to  the  Christian  re¬ 
conquest  in  1085. 

The  figures  referring  to  San  Fernando  are  in 
the  central  of  the  intersecting  round  arches. 
In  the  higher  stage  are  pointed  intersecting 
arches,  the  intersected  arcs  being  cinquefoiled 
below  and  trefoiled  above.  This  gate  and  the 
older  one  above  (see  in  the  illustration)  are 
j ust  outside  the  wall  of  Wamba  the  Goth, 
though  inside  that  of  Alonzo  VI.  of  Castile  and 
Leon. 

THE  DOORWAY  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  STA.  CRUZ. 

We  give  this  doorway,  with  its  accompani¬ 
ments,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  sixteenth-century 
work  in  Toledo.  They  appear  to  be  insertions 
in  older  walls.  The  sculpture  exhibits  expres¬ 
sion  and  force.  The  ornament  is,  indeed,  over¬ 
loaded,  but  it  shows  great  delicacy  of  execution. 
The  peculiar  combination  of  Arabesque  orna¬ 
mentation  and  Greco-Roman  forms,  with  a 
reminiscence  of  Mediseval  detail,  which  elements 
went  to  make  up  certain  phases  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Spain,  can  be  studied  in  this  gateway, 
as  well  as  in  the  two  fine  patios,  or  courts,  and 
richly-wrought  staircase  of  the  hospital.  The 
especial  phase  of  Renaissance  here  illustrated 
is  that  known  to  architectural  historians  as 
“  Plateresque.” 


HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS,  CARDIFF. 

We  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  the 
Higher  Grade  Schools  built  by  the  Cardiff 
School  Board,  which  were  opened  in  February 
last,  this  being  the  first  one  built  by  the  Board 
for  higher  grade  instruction.  It  occupies  an 
excellent  open  site  in  Howard-gardens,  in  the 
Roath  suburb,  the  best  part  of  the  town.  In 
general  arrangement,  it  is  greatly  similar  to  an 
ordinary  fair-sized  elementary  school,  except 
that  a  laboratory,  fitted  up  for  chemistry  teach¬ 
ing,  is  provided  in  the  rear  of  the  boys’  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  800 
scholars, — 350  girls  and  450  boys. 

On  the  ground-floor,  which  is  the  boys’  depart¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  large  schoolroom  and  four  class¬ 
rooms,  all  in  direct  communication.  There  is 
also  a  master’s  room,  with  water-closet  and 
lavatory  accommodation  attached,  together  with 
room  for  hats,  &c.,  and  lavatories  for  the 
scholars.  The  laboratory  is  entered  by  a 
covered  corridor  from  the  main  building,  and 
covered  spaces  extend  therefrom  along  the 
playgrounds. 

On  the  first  floor,  which  is  approached  by  a 
staircase  of  concrete  blocks,  is  the  girls’  depart¬ 
ment.  This  floor  contains  a  large  schoolroom, 
with  three  class-rooms  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  ;  also  private  room  for  mistress,  room  for 
hats  and  cloaks,  and  lavatory,  &c.  There  is  a 
separate  stone  staircase  giving  exit  from  this 
floor  down  to  the  playground  and  covered  play- 
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sheds  at  the  end,  near  which  are  the  convi 
ences  for  the  scholars.  The  floors  are  of  firepi] 
construction,  formed  of  concrete  betwi' 
webbing  and  girders,  the  soffits  of  the  lat 
being  visible  and  painted  to  relieve  the  ceili. 
of  the  ground-floor  rooms. 

All  the  rooms  are  constructed  to  allow' 
cross-ventilation.  The  heating  throughout 
by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  or  coils.  Tran 
are  provided  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated  s 
fresh  air  is  admitted  by  means  of  wall  flues,  i 
mouths  of  which  can  be  opened  or  closed: 
pleasure.  The  building  is  faced  with  local  11 
bricks,  with  bands  of  red  brick  and  dressing!; 
Bath  and  Grey  Portland  stone,  the  roofs  : 
covered  with  green  slates,  finished  with  tet 
cotta  crests  and  terminals,  &o.  The  fittir 
throughout  were  designed  by  the  architects,  s 

Messrs.  James  Seward  &  Thomas,  of  Can 
and  Swansea,  were  the  architects,  the  buili 
being  Mr.  Clerke  Burton,  of  Cardiff. 


BALTIC  CHAMBERS,  SUNDERLAND! 

This  block  of  property,  which  has  b 
erected  at  the  corner  of  John-street  and  1 
ThomaB-street,  contains  on  the  basemenli 
restaurant  and  grill-room,  with  smoke  and  readi 
rooms  attached.  The  floors  are  tiled,  and  th 
are  tiled  dados  in  the  rooms  and  to  the  sts 
case. 

On  the  ground-floor,  facing  into  St.  Thom: 
street,  are  five  shops  and  two  offices  facing  i; 
John-street. 

The  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied 
suites  of  offices,  which  are  approached  by  a  sts 
staircase  and  corridors  (which  will  have  ti 
dados),  from  the  entrance  in  John-street. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  caretakers’  rooi 
together  with  conveniences,  &c. 

The  fronts  are  of  polished  freestone  fr 
Prudham  Quarry,  and  there  are  polisl 
granite  pilasters  between  the  shops  on 
ground-floor.  The  main  entrance  for  the  offif 
is  in  John-street,  that  for  the  restaurant  beo 
in  St.  Thomas-street.  The  building  has  b 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  arc: 
tects,  Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Tillman,  at  a  costs 
8,000L  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  E.  1 
Reed  &  Sons,  of  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne  ; 

W.  H.  Surtees,  Sunderland,  undertaking  1 
iron  and  plumbers’  work;  and  Messrs.  E 
Bros.,  Sunderland,  the  plaster  work. 


ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  WOOLHAMPTfi 

This  college,  which  is  situated  a  short  c 
tance  from  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  has  exisi 
as  a  Catholic  educational  establishment  t 
many  years.  The  buildings,  however,  with  5 
exception  of  the  church,  erected  in  1848,  wi 
of  a  very  unsubstantial  nature,  and  had  beco: 
much  dilapidated.  Last  year,  therefore,  it  \ 
finally  determined  by  the  Bishop  of  Portsmo'l 
to  reconstruct  the  college  (excepting  j| 
church)  on  a  larger  scale,  providing  accomrl 
dation  for  church  as  well  as  lay  students.  | 

The  new  buildings  are  of  Late  Perpendicufl 
or  Tudor  character,  and  are  carried  out  in  ill 
brick,  with  Ham  Hill  stone  dressings,  and  dll 
roofs.  Internally  the  staircases  are  of  stot 
and  the  ground  floors,  where  not  tiled  or  pavi 
are  laid  with  wood  block  pavements.  T 
whole  of  the  internal  fittings  and  woodwiv 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  style  of  f 
buildings. 

Mr.  Fredk.  A.  Walters,  of  4,  Great  Quei 
street,  Westminster,  is  the  architect;  i 
Messrs.  Buckle  &  Wheeler,  of  Abingdon,  i 
the  contractors. 


REMINISCENCES  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOI 
EXCURSION. 

A  description  of  Canons  Ashby  Church  y 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  annual  excursii 
of  the  Architectural  Association  in  our  numi 
for  August  15th ;  while  some  account  t 
Broughton  Castle  and  the  churches  at  Aik 
ton,  Hanwell,  and  Bloxham  will  be  found  d 
the  number  for  August  22nd.  The  thrli 
storied  porch  at  Bloxham  is  especially  interej 
ing.  The  ground-floor  story  is  groined,  b\ 
forms  the  south  porch  to  the  church  ;  the  fi 
floor  was  probably  the  priest’s  room,  as  thti 
is  a  fireplace  in  it,  and  the  second  floor  m 
have  been  used  as  his  sleeping  apartment. 
careful  measured  drawing  of  it  has  been  pi  jj 
fished  in  the  current  volume  of  the  “  Arc:  i 
tectural  Association  Sketch-book.” 


HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS,  CARDIFF. - Messrs,  james  Sicward  &  Thomas.  Architects. 
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1  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  ROOM  AT  THE 
INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

The  subjoined  sketch  gives  a  view  of  one  of 
ihe  three  rooms  arranged  by  Mr.  Geo.  Donald- 
jon.  We  have  selected  the  sixteenth-century 
room  as  being  the  most  interesting  of  the  three, 
rhe  best  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  (the 
golden  ages  for  handicraftsmen)  had  not  quite 
lied  out,  though  partly  modified  by  the  revived 
bUassicism  of  the  Renaissance.  The  furniture 
>f  this  period  is  sumptuous  and  elaborate 
rather  than  graceful  and  refined  :  the  chairs  are 
massive  and  richly  ornamented  with  carving, 
ind  contain  enough  material  in  them  to  make 
;hree  or  four  chairs  of  a  later  period,  when  “re- 
Snement  ”  was  the  chief  quality  to  be  attained. 
Sumptuousness  is  the  word  that  best  expresses 
;he  decoration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whether 
we  use  it  as  referring  to  furniture,  textiles,  or 
leooration.  The  Flemish  tapestry  covering 
)ne  side  of  the  room  is  as  fine  a  specimen  as 
t  would  be  possible  to  find,  and  it  is  in  excel- 
ent  preservation.  Kensington  Museum  possesses 
ihree  large  pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  same 
>eriod,  whioh  certainly  vie  with  those  of  Mr. 
Donaldson’s,  but  it  is  rarely  outside  a  museum 
>ne  sees  such  fine  or  well-preserved  specimens 
is  these  two  in  this  sixteenth-century  room, 
>ortraying  the  parable  of  the  “  Prodigal  Son.” 
fhe  chief  charm  of  these  old  tapestries  is  their 
jolour;  there  is  something  rich  and  mellow 
ibout  them  which  is  so  satisfactory  to  the 
:olpur  sense.  The  one  figured  in  the  sketch 
:wims  in  sunlight,  and  breaking  into  this  is  a 
old  indigo  blue  used  in  various  parts  of  the  work, 
fhis  blue  is  used  as  a  shadow  on  the  foliage, 
lot  only  of  the  border,  but  also  in  the  trees 
hat  surround  the  different  groups  in  the 
•icture.  The  flowers  and  fruits  are  worked 
rith  crimson,  so  tkab  the  three  primaries,  care- 
ully  balanced,  are  combined.  This  method  of  i 
hading  the  local  colour  with  positive  colour  is  I 
mployed  in  the  draperies  of  many  of  the 
igures,  and  the  effect  of  shot-silk  is  obtained 
n  some  cases  by  shading  amber  with  green.  I 


Looking  at  the  work  generallyjwith  half-closed 
eyes,  the  colour  is  blue,  crimson,  and  yellow. 
The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  quaint,  but  the 
chief  interest  in  them  is  that  they  show  us  the 
dress  of  the  day.  The  head-dress  of  the  women 
and  thehats  of  the  men  are  very  familiar  to  us, 
and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  historical 
accuracy  was  a  quality  the  sixteenth  century 
designers  troubled  themselves  no  whit  about. 
The  designer  of  this  tapestry  clothed  the 
Prodigal  Son  in  out-at-elbow  garments  of  his 
own  time,  as  he  clothed  the  rest  of  the  folk  in 
the  sumptuous  apparel  he  saw  on  the  bodies  of 
those  who  moved  about  him.  We,  in  these 
days,  attempt  historical  accuracy,  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well,  for  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
treated  with  the  local  accuracy  of  this  six¬ 
teenth-century  designer,  with  the  trousers  and 
top  hat  of  the  male,  and  the  bonnet  and  crino- 
lette  of  the  female  of  the  present  day,  would 
have  an  indescribably  ludicrous  effect,  even  to 
those  who  might  come  three  centuries  after¬ 
wards. 

A  passing  glance  may  well  be  given  to  the 
Persian  carpet  (also  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
whose  beautiful  colours  harmonise  so  well 
with  the  tapestry.  The  centre  part  has  a 
crimson  ground  ornamented  with  the  familiar 
leaf-and-flower  ornament,  arranged  geometri¬ 
cally,  and  whose  prevailing  colour  is  amber 
and  light  yellow,  varied  with  dark  and  middle 
and  turquoise  blue,  grass  green,  grey,  and 
cream  colour.  The  border,  with  a  rich  juicy 
cold  green  ground,  has  the  colours  of  the 
centre  brought  into  it.  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Virginal,  decorated  with  arabesques  in  gold  on 
dark  green  ground  with  red  panels,  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

The  other  two  rooms,  one  called  an  eighteenth- 
century  English  room  with  an  elaborate  archi¬ 
tectural  chimney-piece  ornamented  with  plaster 
work  and  some  rather  quaint  furniture,  and  a 
fiDely-inlaid  music-stand  for  a  quartette;  and 
a  Louis  XVI.  salon,  with  its  gilt  furniture 
and  ormulu  decorated  cabinet-work,  are  inte¬ 
resting  in  a  lesser  degree,  as  the  historical 


accuracy  of  the  rooms  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Messrs.  Wright  &  Mansfield  have  lent  several 
of  the  accessories  in  these  two  rooms,  and  in 
the  salon  is  an  elaborately-painted  harpsichord 
lent  by  Viscount  Powerscourt,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette. 


A  STEEL  STRONG-ROOM  FOR  A  BANK. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  this  week  of 
inspecting,  at  Messrs.  Chubb  &  Son’s  works  in 
Glengall-road,  Old  Kent-road,  a  very  large  and 
in  other  ways  noteworthy  strong-room  of  steel, 
which  has  been  made  by  them  for  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  and  temporarily 
erected  for  inspection  prior  to  being  dispatched 
to  its  destination.  The  strong-room,  in  addition 
to  being  the  heaviest  in  proportion  to  its  size 
yet  constructed  by  Messrs.  Chubb,  is  also 
believed  to  possess  the  thickest  walls  of  any 
steel  room  of  such  a  size  in  use  by  British 
bankers.  In  point  of  construction,  it  contains 
some  new  and  important  features,  which  have 
been  introduced  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
ensure  greater  security  than  has  been  hitherto 
obtained.  This  room  is  constructed  with  a 
triple  series  of  plates,  as  adopted  for  many  years 
in  Chubb’s  bankers’  safes,  giving  both  tough¬ 
ness  and  hardness,  so  that  neither  the  force 
of  blows  nor  the  cutting  of  drills  has  any 
effect.  This  “compounding”  of  the  plates 
involved  the  drilling  of  no  fewer  than  1,000 
holes  in  each  section,  each  hole  being  closed 
up,  and  securing  tbe  different  thicknesses  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  strength.  To 
effect  this  drilling,  the  machinery  at  Messrs. 
Chubb’s  works  has  been  running  night  and 
day.  When  the  compounded  sections  were 
completed  they  were  jointed  with  one  another 
in  a  novel  and  peculiar  manner.  To  insure 
absolute  accuracy,  and  the  matching  of  all 
holes,  every  plate  and  bar  was  marked  from  a 
template,  and  then  drilled  with  twist-drills, 
under  a  powerful  multiple  machine.  The 
strong-room  is  divided  internally  by  heavy  steel 
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partitions  into  various  compartments,  these 
partitions  containing  cases  of  non-conducting 
composition,  so  that  a  fire  happening  in  any  one 
part  would  be  isolated.  By  means  of  small 
fireproof  doors  or  manholes  (ordinarily  to  be 
kept  locked)  in  the  partitions,  access  could  be 
obtained,  in  case  of  emergency,  from  one 
compartment  to  another.  The  room  is  entered 
by  three  massive  doors  and  grilles,  measuring 
7  ft.  by  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  7  in.  thick.  These  doors 
weigh  about  a  ton  and  a  half  each,  and  are 
hung  on  hardened  steel  pins,  on  which  they 
turn  with  the  greatest  ease.  Apart  from  the 
immense  thickness  of  compounded  hard  and 
mild  steel  plates  in  these  doors,  the  chief 
feature  is  the  use  of  Chubb’s  patent  diagonal 
bolts,  as  fitted  to  some  of  the  safes  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  where  they 
obtained  the  gold  medal.  The  bolts,  shooting 
out  from  the  edge  of  the  door  at  opposite  angles 
of  45  degrees,  form  a  powerful  dovetail  into 
each  side  of  the  frame  in  which  they  engage  ; 
so  that  any  attempted  wedging  between  the 
door  and  its  frame  simply  tends  to  bind  the 
bolts  tighter  in  their  holes.  Unlike  more  elabo¬ 
rate  claws,  clutches,  and  interlocking  bars,  these 
bolts  are  perfectly  simple  in  shape,  and  so, 
whilst  effecting  a  similar  result,  are  much  easier 
and  more  certain  in  their  action,  and  do  not  in¬ 
volve  excessively  large  bolt-holes  in  the  door¬ 
frame.  The  bolts  in  each  door,  twenty  in 
number,  weigh  2  cwt.,  but  by  careful  balancing 
can  be  thrown  out  or  drawn  in  very  easily. 
Besides  the  points  named,  there  are  various 
secret  methods  and  appliances  used  in  order 
to  defeat  all  attempts  of  burglars  to  enter 
the  room  by  any  known  or  possible  ways 
of  attack.  In  each  vestibule  of  the  three 
doors  is  a  pair  of  folding  grilles  for  use 
during  day-time  when  the  doors  may  re¬ 
main  open  ;  these  are  self-locking.  The  inner 
compartments  of  the  room  are  fitted  with 
steel  treasuries,  cupboards,  and  shelving 
for  the  use  of  officials.  The  whole  strong¬ 
room  has  occupied  seven  months  in  construc¬ 
tion  ;  it  measures  50  ft.  in  length  and  weighs 
close  upon  100  tons.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
so  accurately  were  the  component  parts  of  this 
structure  turned  out  by  the  machinery  that 
when  they  came  to  be  put  together  there  was 
found  to  be  only  a  difference  of  in.  in  the 
total  length  at  the  top,  the  bottom  being  50  ft. 
exactly.  By  taking  off  -jV  in.  from  each  of 
the  end  plates  at  the  top  the  Btructuro  was 
exactly  the  size  stipulated  for.  When  re¬ 
erected  in  its  permanent  position  it  will  be 
encased  in  immense  walls  of  concrete  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  patrol  passage,  outside  of  which 
again  comes  the  massive  stone  outer  wall  of  the 
main  building. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of  this  steel 
structure,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  been 
calculated  that  it  would  hold  1,250  tons  weight 
of  gold  bullion,  equal  in  value  to  over 
110,000,0001.,  —  considerably  more  than  the 
national  revenue  of  this  country  for  a  year. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

SCOTT  V.  OWEN. 

In  this  action  (which  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
A.  L.  Smith,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge),  the 
plaintiff,  a  workman  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
circular  saw,  was  oiling  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  not  in  motion  ;  the  saw  was  set  in  motion,  and 
he  lost  a  finger.  He  obtained  judgment  against  his 
employer  for  50 /. 

Mr.  Ruegg,  for  the  defendant,  said  that  as  no 
Divisional  Court  was  sitting,  with  the  permission  of 
his  Lordship,  he  would  move  this  Court  for  a  rule 
nisi  to  enter  judgment  for  the  defendant  or  for  a 
new  trial. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  doubted  whether  the 
application  should  not  have  been  made  in  chambers. 

Mr.  Ruegg  said  that  the  grounds  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  were  : — (1)  That  there  was  no  evidence  of 
negligence  ;  there  was  no  evidence  that  Reeves,  the 
workman  in  charge  of  the  saw,  had  set  it  in  motion  ; 
(2)  Reeves  was  not  a  workman  for  whom  the 
employer  was  liable  under  the  Act ;  (3)  the  plaintiff 
was  guilty  of  culpable  negligence. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  granted  the  rule  nisi,  on 
payment  of  the  50/.  into  Court. 


The  Bells  of  Exeter  Cathedral. — A  sub¬ 
scription  is  on  foot  to  re-hang  and  re-arrange 
the  bells  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  by  way  of  a 
memorial  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  the 
father  of  bell  archaeology,  whose  death  we  re¬ 
corded  a  few  weeks  since. — Athenceum. 


Sir, — The  paragraph  in  my  paper  at  Aber- 
dare,  to  which  you  allude  in  your  issue  of  the 
5th  inst.  [p.  344],  was  not  intended  by  me  to 
convey,  against  any  class  of  builder,  a  charge 
of  wilful  malpractice.  I  would  not  willingly 
believe  that  builders  who  knowingly  insert 
seriously  defective  drainage  in  houses  are  other 
than  a  minority  of  the  profession.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  integrity  of  underground  work 
can  only  be  secured  by  constant  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  person  ultimately  responsible 
for  it,  and  I  do  fear  that  “  builders  in  general  ” 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  im¬ 
portance  to  give  the  amount  of  personal  super¬ 
vision  necessary  to  ensure  it.  It  is  the  practice 
of  delegating  the  superintendence  of  the  details 
of  the  work  to  subordinates,  who  care  less,  which 
opens  the  door  to  many  of  the  results  that  I 
described  “  even  in  the  best  class  of  houses.” 

Isambard  Owen. 

September  10th,  1885. 


‘SCAMPED  DRAINAGE  WORK.” 


BOURNEMOUTH  UNDERCLIFF  DRIVE 
COMPETITION. 


Sir, — The  Bournemouth  Improvement  Commis¬ 
sioners  advertised  for  competitive  plans  for  the 
above  last  May,  and  although  most  elaborate 
printed  conditions  were  issued,  no  mention  was 
made  as  to  cost,  other  than  a  general  clause  that 
the  commissioners  wished  for  efficiency  combined 

ith  economy. 

Twenty-nine  sets  of  plans,  with  estimates  varying 
from  *22,000/.  to  116,000/.,  were  submitted,  and  I 
now  hear  that  one  of  the  commissioners  proposes  to 
reject  all  plans  with  estimates  over  30,000/. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  most  unfair  to  the  engi¬ 
neers  who  have  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
the  matter,  without  any  guide  as  to  the  amount  to 
be  spent. 

It  is  only  right  that  the  engineer  who  is  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  on  the  plans  should  say  which  is  the  best  one 
combining  the  requirements  of  the  commissioners, 
as  set  forth  in  the  conditions  of  competition, 
irrespective  of  any  limit  of  cost.  I  enclose  my 
card.  A  Competitor. 

September  9lh,  1885. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 


Paulton  ( near  Bristol). — The  cottage  hospital 
here,  which  was  opened  in  the  year  1872  through 
the  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Mogg,  of  Farring¬ 
ton,  aided  by  Mrs.  Mogg  and  other  personal 
friends,  having,  on  account  of  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  defective 
sanitary  arrangements,  become  unsuited  for 
its  purpose,  a  new  hospital  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  southern  end  of  the  village,  on 
a  site  given  by  Capt.  Molyneux  Carter,  and  on 
the  3rd  inst.  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
Mogg,  of  Farrington  Gonrney.  It  is  placed, 
according  to  Masonic  rule,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  building,  and  is  lettered  on  its 
east  face  as  follows  : — 

“  18*85.  I  G  M-M  M." 


In  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  stone  w 
placed  a  bottle  containing  a  parchment  with 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“  18  ►¥<  85.  V.R. — The  corner-stone  of  this  hospital  was 
laid  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  by  Mrs.  Marianna  Mogg,  of 
the  Manor-house,  Farrington  Gourney  ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Uns- 
worth,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  of  2,  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster,  being  the 
architect;  Mr.  John  Vallis,  of  Frome  Selwood,  being  the 
builder;  Thomas  Williamson  Bull,  vicar  of  Paulton, 
treasurer  c-f  the  building  fund  and  honorary  chaplain.”  * 
The  hospital  will  be  erected  of  local  stone  and 
red  brick,  with  a  high-pointed  roof  of  Bridg¬ 
water  tiles.  It  will  contain  a  men’s  ward  fitted 
with  seven  beds,  to  be  called  the  Kilmersdon 
ward,  after  the  late  Lord  Hylton,  who  erected 
a  similar  ward  in  the  old  hospital ;  a  women’s 
ward  fitted  with  four  beds,  to  be  called  the 
“Julia  Hill”  ward,  after  a  lady  whose  family 
have  been  great  benefactors  to  the  parish  of 
Paulton,  and  who  has  herself  contributed  350 1. 
towards  this  undertaking;  a  third  ward  for  any 
case  requiring  separate  treatment ;  a  patients’ 
convalescent-room,  sitting  and  bed  rooms  for  the 
lady  superintendent,  wardsman,  and  other 
servants,  a  surgical  and  operating  room,  &c. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  building, — in¬ 
clusive  of  boundary-walls,  fences,  &c  , — is  about 
1,800/. 


Peterborough. — 8,500Z.  was  set  apart  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  18S2  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  new  buildings  for  the  King’s 
School,  Peterborough.  The  site  was  given  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  at  that 
time  consisted  of  a  plot  of  ground  on  the 
Thorpe-road,  afterwards  exchanged  for  an 
admirable  and  more  suitable  site  on  the  Park- 
road,  between  Granville  -  street  and  Huntly- 
grove.  The  buildings  were  not  commenced 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  but 
the  pile  is  now  completed.  Mr.  J.  R.  Naylor, 
of  Derby,  is  the  architect.  The  entire  frontage 
of  the  building  is  184  ft.  It  has  been  built  of 
dull  red  bricks,  with  white  stone  dressings,  by 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  Peterborough.  In  the 
centre  is  a  substantial  tower,  pierced  at  the 
foot  by  the  main  entrance.  To  the  right,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  wing,  stands  the  main  school¬ 
room  ;  to  the  left,  in  a  similar  position  and 
attached,  the  master’s  house.  The  whole  is 
built  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  It 
will  accommodate  when  completed  100  day 
boys  and  forty  boarders,  but  the  room  for  the 
latter  is  now  limited  to  28.  At  the  south  end, 
or  on  the  left,  as  stated,  is  the  master’s  house, 
with  drawing,  dining,  and  morning  rooms.  On 
the  other  side  of  his  entrance  hall  is  the  boys’ 
diniqg-room,  with  oak  and  pitch-pine  fittings, 
the  windows  looking  directly  on  to  the  Park- 
road,  and  being  35  ft.  by  22  ft.  in  extent.  Lead¬ 
ing  from  it  is  a  corridor  to  a  lobby  for  hats  and 
coats,  also  containing  a  lavatory,  which  in  its 
turn  communicates  with  a  coi'ridor  running 
parallel  with  the  main  or  tower  entrance,  63  ft, 
in  length.  The  main  hall  is  some  14  ft.  square, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  master’s  common  room, 
14  ft.  square,  and  the  main  staircase  leading  tc 
the  studies  of  the  scholars.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  long  corridor  are  three  class-rooms  21  ft, 
by  19  ft.  in  size,  which  being  passed,  the  large 
school  flanking  the  right  wing  is  approached 
It  has  at  the  east  end  a  large  window  of  plair 
Perpendicular  tracery,  filled  with  cathedral 
glass.  The  room  is  50  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  broad 
plastered  walls,  with  varnished  pitch-pint 
fittings,  the  ornamental  rafters  supporting  the 
roof  being  of  the  same  material.  It  is  about 
30  ft.  high,  and  is  a  spacious,  well-ventilatec 
building,  lighted  by  nine  plain  Tudor  windowt 
filled  with  pale  cathedral  glass.  The  west  enc 
is  so  built  that  it  can  be  at  any  time  brokei 
through  in  order  to  join  a  library,  which  fundi 
at  present  have  precluded  from  being  erected 
at  its  western  extremity.  This  schoolroom  ii 
designed  to  afford  accommodation  for  250.  A' 
the  top  of  the  main  landing  just  mentioned,  ar< 
the  house-master’s  rooms,  at  present  to  be  usee 
for  an  infirmary  until  the  sanatorium  and  sick 
rooms  can  be  built  at  the  back.  Passing  in 
wards  are  to  be  found  the  dormitories,  whicl 
are  built  on  a  novel  principle.  Each  sleepe: 
has  a  little  private  dressing-box  erected  at  thi 
head  of  his  bed,  whilst  the  bed  itself  stands  ii 
the  open  room.  This  combines  all  the  privacy 
of  a  cubicle,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  of  frei 
supervision.  The  three  dormitories  measur 
77  ft.  in  length,  and  are  communicable  into  on 
another  by  double  swinging  doors. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Dartmouth. — The  chapel  -  of  -  ease  (built  i 


1831)  to  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Petroi 
has  just  been  transformed  and  rededicated  t 
St.  Barnabas,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Georg 
H.  Birch,  F.S.A.  The  building  was  of  the  moE 
dreary  carpenter-Gothic  type  then  prevailing 
and  the  ascent  to  it  by  a  path  zig-zagging  u 
the  cliff,  40  ft.  above  the  road,  exceedingl 
difficult.  The  entrance  was  at  the  east  enc 
the  altar  being  at  the  west ;  and,  internally, : 
was  a  mass  of  bewildering  pews  and  galleriei 
The  alterations  effected  have  been  to  build 
chancel  at  the  proper  east  end,  the  gallerie 
being  removed  and  the  roof  opened  ou 
Arcades  have  been  built  on  each  side,  of  bricl 
and  the  portion  of* the  roof  over  the  aisles  the 
formed  has  been  panelled  with  a  wood  ceilin 
divided  into  panels  with  moulded  ribs,  the  centi 
portion  over  the  nave  being  open  to  the  ridg 
with  an  arched  panelled  ceiling  in  wood,  tl 
old  tie-beams  and  king-posts  being  cased.  . 
lofty  chancel  ai*ch  of  stone,  the  inner  arch  beii 
carried  on  corbels,  opens  into  the  new  chance 
which  is  lighted  by  seven  lofty  lancet-window 


*  We  have  been  asked  by  the  builder  to  insert  this  in-  -  . 

cription,  and  although,  as  a  rule,  we  cannot  comply  with  The  chancel  is  apsidal  in  plan,  with  an  org 
inch  requests,  we  do  so  in  the  present  instance  in  order  to  chamber  on  the  north  side.  The  entrances  a 
point  out  that  there  is  no  society  named  the  “  Royal  ,  tm  0bij„eci  to  be  at  the  east  end,  but  an  ar 
ts.”  Mr.  IlnRworth  is  an  ,  ,  °  .  ,  ,  ,  r  r  _  n 

bulatory,  with  a  lean-to  roof,  surrounding  t) 


Society  of  British  Architects."  Mr.  Unsworth 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


Sept.  12,  1885.] 
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ipse,  has  been  added.  This  shelters  the  porches 
rad  stone  staircases  leading  to  the  church.  The 
'hancel  is  raised  on  a  crypt,  to  be  utilised  for 
he  daily  service,  and  the  old  altar  removed 
nto  it.  The  whole  floor  of  the  church  has 
jeen  lowered  nearly  13  ft.  into  the  rock,  to 
•ender  the  access  easier,  and  a  large  vestry 
ormed  under  the  organ-chamber,  access  to  this 
restry  and  crypt  being  from  the  lower  level. 
Sxternally  two  lofty  flanking  turrets,  with 
ilated  spires,  stand  at  the  junction  of  the  old 
iave  and  new  chancel,  and  these  are  connected 
)y  a  gallery  with  a  lean-to  roof,  above  which  is 
in  open  arcade  of  stone  connecting  the  turrets, 
ind  in  which  is  to  be  placed  a  carillon, 
[he  materials  are  of  local  stone  through- 
rat,  with  Box  -  ground  dressings,  and  the 
•oofs  are  covered  with  grey  slates.  The  fittings 
nternally  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  roofs 
itained,  but  not  varnished.  The  altar  f rentals 
iave  been  worked  from  full-size  drawings  by  the 
irchiteet  by  Miss  Wellard  and  Miss  Carpenter, 
>f  Chelsea-gardens,  and  the  sanctuary  hangings 
ind  embroidered  dossel  supplied  by  Mr.  Tatter- 
lall,  and  designed  by  the  architect.  Messrs.  L. 
3.  Pillar  &  Sons,  of  Dartmouth,  have  carried  out 
hese  alterations,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  a 
ittle  over  3,OOOZ. 

Luton. — There  has  just  been  erected  in  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Luton,  a  new  reredos,  the 
jift  of  Mrs.  Wood,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John 
Food,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  parish.  It  is 
he  work  of  Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  of  London 
md  Birmingham,  and  has  been  put  up  by  Mr. 
Falter  Pakes,  of  Luton.  The  material  used  in 
ts  construction  is  Caen  stone.  Under  each  of 
he  three  arches  which  constitute  the  main 
'eature  of  the  work,  is  a  panel,  which  is  flanked 
jy  two  columns,  one  of  the  red  marble  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  other  of  Greek  marble, 
rhe  middle  panel  is  of  dark  alabaster,  plainly 
ralished,  in  front  of  which  stands  a  cross  of 
Sicilian  marble;  while  the  others  are  of  Caen 
itone,  relieved  with  elaborately-carved  devices 
imblematical  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

Bicton.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
:hurch  here  has  been  laid  by  Bishop  Bromby. 
rhe  site  of  the  church  was  given  by  Col.  Wing- 
ield,  and  is  next  to  the  old  burial-ground.  It 
s  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  2,233 1.,  and  the 
srection  of  the  tower  will  cost  an  additional 
>37 1.  The  building  is  designed  in  the  thirteenth, 
lentury  style,  the  exterior  being  faced  with 
lardiston  stone  and  Shelvock  dressings,  and  the 
nterior  with  Redhill  stone  and  Shelvock.  The 
>rincipal  entrance  will  be  on  the  south  side  of 
he  church.  The  roof  will  be  composed  of  open 
imber,  stained  and  varnished.  There  will  be 
i  chancel,  vestry,  and  organ-chamber,  the  latter 
>eing  situated  underneath  the  tower.  The  seats 
n  the  chancel-stalls  will  be  of  oak,  and  the 
littings  in  the  nave  of  pitch-pine,  the  latter 
iccommodating  150  persons.  The  tower  wil 
>e  70  ft.  high  to  the  vane,  and  will  be  a  square 
itructure,  the  length  of  the  nave  54  ft.  by 
!0  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  aisle  18  ft.  6  in.  The  chancel 
neasures  25  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The 
iave  will  be  21  ft.  high  to  the  wall-plate.  The 
irchiteet  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Lloyd  Oswell,  Shrewsbury, 
>f  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Oswell  &  Smith  ;  Messrs, 
f.  &  G.  Groves  are  the  builders;  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
iVhittiDgham  is  clerk  of  the  works. 


Lyceum  Theatre. — This  theatre  has  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  change  in  the  motif  and 
iharacter  of  decoration,  and  so  far  as  the 
lepartment  behind  the  proscenium  is  concerned, 
if  structural  plan.  Over  the  stage  the  roof 
ias  been  elevated  nearly  20  ft.,  by  which 
mprovement  the  scenery  is  now  taken  up 
traight  out  of  sight  without  any  rolling  or 
loubling.  With  regard  to  the  auditorium  the 
Id  box-fronts  have  been  removed.  In  their 
ilace  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  the  architect 
inder  whose  entire  superintendence  the  new 
rorks  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  has  in- 
roduced  a  style  of  decoration  somewhat  of  the 
haracter  of  that  of  the  interior  of  Her  Majesty’s 
theatre  as  it  appeared  before  the  destruction  of 
hat  house  in  December,  1867.  The  paintings 
ave  been  executed  by  hand  on  a  flat  ground, 
•anelled  in  with  massive  mouldings.  All  the 
etails  of  the  ornamentation  were  entrusted  to 
lessrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  &  Campbell.  Several 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the 
uditorium  have  been  effected  in  a  manner  to 
iterfere  very  little,  if  at  all,  with  its  original 
lan.  Four  of  the  private  boxes  at  the  side  of 
be  stage  have  been  removed,  and  additional 
pace  given  to  the  stalls. 


The  Builder’s  and  Contractor’ s  Price-Book  and 

Guide  to  Estimating  (late  Bevis’s).  London: 

Scientific  Publishing  Co.  1885. 

HIS  price-book  is  a  great  improvement  on 
Bevis’s.  It  is  more  complete  and  perfect, 

:  and  has  been  carefully  revised  and  had 
many  things  added  to  it,  making  it,  in  our  opinion, 
as  good  as  other  existing  price-books ;  but  all 
price-books  that  talk  of  guiding  builders  and 
contractors  in  estimating  aim  at  more  than  they 
perform.  No  price-book  exists  that  is  of  much 
use  to  a  builder  for  this ;  they  may  be  of  use 
to  refer  to  for  some  not  often  met  with  item ; 
the  prices  are  much  too  high  for  any  other  use 
to  the  competing  builder.  The  first  section,  on 
plant,  machinery,  scaffolding,  &c.,  is  a  very 
complete  and  useful  one,  especially  to  con¬ 
tractors  doing  a  very  large  business.  In 
Section  2,  Excavator,  the  prices  are  very  fair 
until  we  come  to  the  drain-pipes  on  page  35. 
They  are  given  at  the  gross  “  Lambeth”  list ; 
this  would  give  a  builder  40  to  50  per  cent, 
profit,  if  he  could  get  it.  It  is  the  same  with 
most  of  the  price-books. 

The  cartage  and  horse-hire  is  just  as  low  in 
price.  The  prime  cost  that  a  builder  has  to  pay 
to  a  carman  is  11s.  per  day  for  a  one-horse  cart 
and  man  ;  this  should  be  charged  12s.  6d.  per 
day,  or  Is.  6d.  per  hour,  as  seldom  more  than 
nine  hours  is  worked  by  them. 

In  Section  3,  Bricklayer,  the  price  of  32s.  per 
thousand  for  bricks  is  really  a  prime-cost 
average  and  a  very  fair  one,  but  the  gross 
prices  for  labour  and  material  that  follow  are 
high,  12Z.  per  red  being  about  the  present 
price  for  brickwork  in  stocks.  The  prices  for 
daywork  are  evidently  country  ones.  A  brick¬ 
layer  is  paid  9d.  per  hour  in  London  and 
working  expenses  cost  £d.  Where  there  is  a 
foreman  of  works  nothing  less  than  lid.  per 
hour  will  pay  a  builder,  and  9id.  is  given. 
This  is  clearly  an  error.  Labourer  is  put  at 
6d.  This  is  exactly  what  he  is  paid ;  then 
there  is  the  addition  to  make  for  working 
expenses.  Some  of  these  prices  want  altering. 

In  the  Slater,  page  58,  the  value  of  Countess 
slating,  2£  lap,  zinc  nails,  is  given  at  40s.  This 
is  at  least  30  per  cent,  too  high. 

In  the  Mason,  some  of  the  prices  for  stone 
in  block  are  the  lowest  the  builder  can  buy  them 
at,  to  which  his  waste  expenses  and  profit  have 
to  be  added. 

In  the  Carpenter,  the  prices  for  measured 
work  are  the  best  and  most  fair  in  the  book, 
though  not  low  enough  for  estimating  in  com¬ 
petition. 

In  the  Joiner,  the  floors  are  given  at  impos¬ 
sible  prices,  the  value  in  competition  of  the 
closest  for  1  in.  floors  laid  complete  being  19s., 
and  for  l£  in.,  23s.  per  square. 

The  skirtings  are  just  as  high  as  the  floors 
are  low.  As  to  the  doors,  they  are  priced  as  in 
most  price-books,  at  about  50  to  100  per  cent, 
on  prime  cost.  The  prices  for  staircase  work 
are  very  good  on  page  94 ;  while  on  page  99 
labour  only  is  priced  at  nearly  the  same  prices. 

There  is  a  very  complete  list  of  ventilators. 

The  prices  of  lead  work  in  the  Plumber  are 
high.  On  p.  141  the  rain-water  goods  are  too 
low,  and  would  not  pay  a  builder.  How  these 
excessively  low  prices  creep  into  a  price-book 
of  any  kind  where  the  prices  are  generally  so 
high,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

There  are  many  articles  given  in  Smith  and 
Founder  much  more  fully  than  some  of  the 
other  books.  Of  the  rolled  iron  girders  or 
joists  there  is  a  very  good  list,  and  really  about 
the  lowest  and  nearest  list  we  have  ever  seen 
in  a  price-book. 

Turning  to  the  Plasterer,  page  170,  we  find  a 
very  low  list  of  prices  for  Portland  cement 
work  that  would  not  pay, — they  are  barely 
“  prime  cost,”  for  the  plain  face ;  the  arris 
is  too  high  at  2£d.,  and  the  1£  in.  floors  at 
4s.  are  too  high. 

In  the  Gasfitter  the  gas-pipes  are  given,  as 
usual,  at  the  gross  list  price,  off  which  there 
is  a  long  discount,  and,  when  labour  and 
profit  are  added  to  the  net  prices,  there  is 
still  a  large  excess.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  list  of  prices  for  British  plate,  &c. 
Gross  prices  are  given  when  they  would  leave 
a  fair  profit  at  15  per  cent,  discount.  Some  of 
the  prices  in  the  Painter  daywork  are  exact 
“prime  cost,”  some  three  times  the  cost. 
There  are  a  few  things  under  “Sundries” 
that  are  useful,  and  the  usual  memoranda, 
wages  table,  &c.,  are  given  at  the  end.  Alto¬ 


gether  the  book  is  a  better  one  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  than  it  was  as  “  Bevis’s,”  but  possesses, 
as  we  have  already  said,  most  of  the  faults  that 
most  price-books  have,  and  should,  we  consider, 
be  revised  by  practical  men  of  each  trade, 
capable,  as  so  few  practical  men  are,  of  care¬ 
fully  pricing  each  item  of  their  own  trade,  so 
that  there  is  a  fair  profit  left  to  the  builder, 
and  yet  leave  the  price  a  fair  one  to  him  who 
has  to  pay  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  fear  with 
most  of  the  books  to  let  the  public  or  those 
who  represent  them,  the  architects,  into  the 
secret  of  the  true  value  of  builder’s  work. 
This  we  think  a  mistake,  at  least  for  the 
honest  builder  who  is  willing  to  do  work  at  a 
fair  price  and  ordinary  profit. 


Gasworks,  their  Construction  and  Arrangement, 
and  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal- 
gas.  Originally  written  by  Samuel  Hughes, 
C.E. ;  revised,  re-written,  and  much  enlarged, 
by  William  Richards,  C.E.  Seventh  edition. 
London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  1885. 

A  treatise  written  thirty  years  ago  on  the 
subject  of  gas,  however  ably  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  information  attainable  at  that 
date,  would  have  little  other  than  historic  value 
for  the  student  in  1885.  To  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  work,  it  must  be  served 
like  the  knife  of  the  Irishman,  that  was  not 
only  new  bladed,  but  new  handled.  Such  a  duty 
has  been  performed  for  this  volumo  of  Weale’s 
Rudimentary  Series  by  Mr.  Richards,  the  author 
of  a  valuable  “  practical  treatise  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  aud  distribution  of  coal  gas,”  which 
was  printed  by  Messrs.  Spon,  in  a  handsome 
quarto,  in  1877. 

Since  Mr.  Hughes  wrote,  Mr.  Richards 
reminds  us,  the  cost  of  the  production  of  gas 
has  been  reduced  one-half,  with  the  result  of 
multiplying  the  consumption  twelve-fold. 
Advance  has  also  been  made,  if  not  so  rapidly 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  that  which 
is,  after  all,  the  true  economical  use  of  coal-gas, 
namely  the  liberation  of  heat.  “  The  successful 
application  of  gas  for  heating  apartments  and 
buildings,  for  cooking,  as  well  as  for  producing 
motive  power,  are  of  comparatively  recent  date ; 
and  its  superiority  for  these,  as  well  as  for  many 
manufacturing,  purposes,  is  beyond  all  doubt.” 
As  a  motor,  Mr.  Richards  thinks  that  gas  will, 
in  many  cases,  supersede  steam-power,  on 
account  of  superior  safety,  economy,  and 
facility  of  application  on  any  required  scale. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  economical  qualities  of  gas, 
whether  as  an  illuminator  or  as  a  heater,  none 
is  more  valuable  than  its  capability  of  being 
instantly  awakened,  at  any  moment,  to  its  full 
energy,  and  as  instantly  thrown  into  a  state  of 
rest  when  its  activity  is  no  longer  required. 
There  is  no  loss  incurred  in  kindling  or  in  raking 
out  the  fire,  or  in  getting  up  or  blowing  off  the 
steam.  When  an  occasional,  and  not  a  constant, 
Bervice  is  required,  the  economy  thus  to  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  gas  is  very  considerable. 

The  twenty-four  chapters  of  which  the 
volume  is  composed  might  have  been  advan¬ 
tageously  grouped  in  books.  They  deal  with, 
first,  the  history  and  the  chemistry  of  gas  light¬ 
ing  ;  secondly,  the  construction  and  details  of 
gas-works  and  appliances  ;  thirdly,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  application  of  gas,  and  the  various 
influences  which  affect  its  chemical  or  photo¬ 
metric  value  ;  with  some  glances  at  the  various 
methods  of  producing  light. 

Among  those  parts  of  the  book  which  have 
a  wider  interest  than  the  mere  technical  details, 
is  a  chapter  on  gas-holder  tanks,  whether  con¬ 
structed  of  brick,  stone,  iron,  composite 
materials,  or  concrete.  “The  merit  of  making 
the  first  concrete  tank  is  due  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
of  Portsea.”  The  date  is  not  annexed.  A 
tank  of  112  ft.  in  diameter  and  26  ft.  deep  has 
been  built  entirely  of  concrete  rendered  with 
Portland  cement  and  sand  by  Mr.  Valon,  at 
Ramsgate,  for  a  cost  of  3,500 1.  “  But  this  sinks 
almost  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
a  concrete  tank  designed  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  George  Livesey,  at  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company’s  works,  in  the  Old  Kent-road.  The 
tank  is  218  ft.  in  diameter,  and  55  ft.  6  in.  deep 
at  the  sides.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  concrete, 
without  a  brick  or  a  stone  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  or  a  single  yard  of  puddle,  in  the 
whole  building.  The  ground  where  it  is  erected 
is  loose  running  sand,  with  abundance  of  water 
at  the  depth  of  11  ft.,  and  necessarily  it  would 
be  supposed  to  be  a  very  costly  structure  by 
reason  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  depth  and 
diameter  of  the  tank  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
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among  the  cheapest  tanks  on  record,  as  it  cost 
but  18,500i.,  which  is  little  more  than  91.  per 
1,000  ft.  capacity  of  the  tank.”  This  compares 
favourably  with  the  cost  of  the  Ramsgate  tank, 
which  we  make  to  be  about  132. 5s.  per  1 ,000  cubic 
feet  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  capacity  of  the 
other.  But  the  difference  is  simply  an  illustration 
of  the  mathematical  law  of  the  different  rate  of 
increase  of  the  superficies  and  the  contents  ;  a 
law  to  the  appreciation  of  which  by  Mr.  Brunei 
we  owe  much  of  the  increased  size  of  our  mer¬ 
chant  shipping. 

Another  point  of  interest,  as  to  which  Mr. 
Richards’s  remarks  might  with  advantage  have 
been  somewhat  clearer,  regards  the  difference 
in  both  production  and  consumption  of  gas  due 
to  variation  in  barometric  pressure.  “  Munich 
is  about  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Frankland,  a  description  of  gas  that  would 
give  the  light  of  100  candles  at  London  would 
there  only  give  the  light  of  91  candles ;  and  if 
the  same  gas  were  burned  at  Mexico,  which  is 
about  7,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
would  give  the  light  of  61  £  candles  only.” 

Chapter  XXI.  contains  a  short  account  of  the 
electric  light,  but  does  not  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  that  natural  division  of  the  field  of  prac¬ 
tical  application  which  may  exist  between  the  dis¬ 
tinct  sources  of  illumination.  Even  where  the 
dynamo  machine  is  most  applicable,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  it  can  be  driven  most 
economically  by  a  gas-engine, — another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  calorific  than  luminous  energy 
of  coal  gas.  Another  point  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  mentioned  in  the  volume 
is  the  method  of  applying  gas  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  even  temperature  of  green-houses. 
Coal  gas,  indeed,  is  so  fatal  to  plant  life  that  no 
flowers  can  be  kept  alive  in  rooms  where  gas 
is  burned.  But  by  the  introduction,  in  a  little 
closet  on  the  outside  of  a  greenhouse,  of  a  small 
tank  of  water  heated  by  a  gas  jet,  and  connected 
with  water-pipes  within  the  greenhouse,  the 
advantage  of  an  economical  source  of  heat,  that 
requires  no  attention,  may  be  combined  with 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  interior  of  the  green¬ 
house  from  any  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
— excepting,  of  course,  heat,  if  that  may  be  so 
designated. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Richards’s 
little  work  to,  as  we  should  anticipate,  a  pretty 
general  class  of  readers. 


VARIORUM. 

From  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  (offices  :  Gresham  College,  London,  E.C.), 
we  have  received  a  bulky  “  Programme  of 
Technological  Examinations  ”  for  Session  1885- 
86.  Examinations  are  to  be  held  in  no  fewer 
than  thirty-five  subjects,  “  but  no  candidate 
may  be  examined,  in  the  same  year,  in  more 
than  one  subject.”  A  new  subject,  “  Brick¬ 
work  and  Masonry,”  has  been  introduced  into 
the  programme,  Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  being  the 
examiner.  Other  subjects  of  immediate  interest 
to  our  readers  are  “  Carpentry  and  Joinery  ” 
(Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  examiner),  and 
‘‘Plumbers’  Work”  (Mr.  W.  Eassie,  examiner). 
Arrangements  are  made  whereby  the  Institute 
will  afford  facilities  for  carrying  out  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  any  of  the  subjects,  wherever  a  class 
for  instruction  is  formed,  or  a  sufficient  number 
of  candidates  present  themselves,  provided  a 
local  committee  undertakes  to  carry  out  the 
examination  according  to  the  rules  laid  down. 
The  examination  will  be  in  two  grades  :  I.  Ordi¬ 
nary  ;  II.  Honours.  The  Ordinary  Examina¬ 
tion  is  intended  principally  for  apprentices  and 
journeymen  ;  the  Honours  Examination  for  fore¬ 
men,  managers,  and  teachers  of  technology, 
but  candidates  may  enter  themselves  for 
either  grade,  except  in  certain  subjects. 
There  is  no  limit  of  age,  and  no  fee  for 
examination.  The  examinations  will  be  held 
in  May,  1886.  The  “  Programme,”  which 
gives  syllabuses  of  the  examinations  and 
much  other  information  as  to  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  should  be  obtained  by  employers  of 
labour  and  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  doing 
something  for  the  advancement  of  technical 

education  and  industrial  prosperity. - A  well- 

printed  “Pictorial  Supplement”  to  the  Torquay 
Directory  and  South  Devon  Journal  has  been 
sent  to  us.  It  contains  a  number  of  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wood  engravings  of  that  pleasant  seaside 
resort,  together  with  extracts  from  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  various  journals  (the 
Builder  amongst  them)  on  the  sanitary  and 
other  merits  of  the  town. - Mr.  Edward  Stan- 
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ford,  of  Charing- cross,  has  sent  us  a  new  edition 
of  his  Map  of  the  new  London  Boroughs,  which 
defines  in  colours  the  boundaries  and  sub-divi¬ 
sions  of  the  new  boroughs.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition,  we  commented  (vol.  xlviii., 
p.  253)  upon  some  of  the  anomalies  of  metro¬ 
politan  boundaries,  and  though  these  are  only 
too  apparent  in  the  present  map,  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Boundary  Commissioners  have 
not  sanctioned  the  extraordinary  boundaries  of 
electoral  divisions  which  were  proposed  in  some 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  which  we  spoke 

on  the  occasion  referred  to. - “Chantrey’s 

Peak  Scenery,  or  Views  in  Derbyshire,”  is 
about  to  be  re-issued  in  a  handsome  form  by 
Mr.  Frank  Murray,  of  Moray  House,  Derby, 
who  has  sent  us  a  prospectus  of  the  work.  The 
book  will  contain  twenty-nine  well-executed 
copper-plate  engravings  by  W.  B.  and  George 
Cooke,  after  original  drawings  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  together  with  introduction  and  brief 
topographical  and  historical  descriptions  by 
Mr.  James  Croston,  F.S.A. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,220,  Water-closet.  J.  Friend. 

The  closet  discharge -pipe  is  closed  by  a  plunger 
fitting  into  the  conoidal  seating.  The  overflow-pipe 
is  made  of  metal,  and  trapped  at  the  top  by  a  cap. 
A  crank  is  attached  to  the  plunger  to  work  the 
flushing  valve. 

6,978,  Sewage  Receptacle.  W.  R.  Lake. 

Sewage  enters  the  receptacle  by  a  pipe  being 
strained  through  a  diaphragm.  To  allow  the  liquid 
to  run  into  the  sewer  an  arrangement  of  levers,  &c., 
is  provided  by  which  the  air  in  one  of  the  pipes  is 
compressed,  and  this  pressure  causes  the  liquid  to 
flow  into  the  sewer. 

7,499,  Hack  Covers  for  Bricks.  W.  S.  Codner. 

The  covers  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  either  plain  or 
corrugated.  They  are  bent  at  an  angle,  and  have 
flat-bottomed  stretchers  of  sheet  iron  spanning  the 
open  space  underneath.  If  preferred,  the  covers 
may  be  bent  over  in  a  curved  form  instead  of  at  an 
angle. 

7,723,  Hot- water  Heating  Apparatus.  P. 
Dalton. 

The  pipes  are  intended  to  sustain  a  high  internal 
pressure,  and  are  jointed  by  forcing  the  coned  end 
of  one  tube  into  the  flattened  end  of  the  other  by 
means  of  sockets,  with  right  and  left  handed  screws. 
A  small  portion  of  the  system  is  contained  in  a 
lurnace,  and  the  pipes  are  disposed  variously  as  may 
be  required.  The  whole  is  maintained  full  of  water, 
and  is  fitted  with  relief  valves,  &c.,  connected  with 
the  filling  cistern. 

8,256,  Concrete  Walls.  B.  Reynard. 

The  faces  of  the  walls  are  composed  of  thin  slabs, 
on  the  inner  face  of  which  dove  tailed  grooves  are 
formed  to  receive  the  edges  of  vertical  bonding 
slabs.  The  wall  is  built  without  the  use  of  temporary 
boarding,  the  concrete  being  filled  in  as  the  sides 
rise.  Additional  dovetailed  grooves  may  be  made 
in  the  slabs  to  act  as  a  further  bond  if  wished.  In 
retaining  or  dock  walls,  faced  with  a  single  layer  of 
slabs,  the  bonding  slabs  are  held  by  being  widened 
out  in  the  concrete. 

9,782,  Decorating  Mirrors.  M.  T.  Sharpe. 

A  design  is  pencilled  in  reverse  on  the  back  of  the 
mirror  and  the  silver  within  the  outline  scraped  off  ; 
the  clear  part  is  then  rubbed  with  sand-paper  and 
the  design  is  painted  in  oils.  The  design  is  looked 
at  through  the  glass  and  cannot  be  injured  from  the 
front. 

12,712,  Felt  for  Roofing,  &c.  S.  Frankenberg. 

Woollen  rags  or  manilla  rope  made  into  a  pulp 
and  mixed  and  boiled  with  mastic  resin,  beeswax, 
ground  leather-cuttings,  ground  cork,  and  pitch 
which  has  been  rendered  inodorous  by  adding  resin- 
oil,  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  felt  required. 
The  pasty  mass  is  passed  through  heated  rollers,  to 
form  it  into  strips  or  sheets,  which  are  then  sprinkled 
with  ground  slag  and  finished  by  passing  through 
wooden  rollers. 

12,787,  Raising  and  Lowering  Windows.  W. 
Corteen. 

Cords  are  attached  to  the  sashes  and  carried  over 
pulleys  at  the  top.  They  are  then  brought  round 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  band  which  may  be 
moved  by  turning  the  pulleys  round  by  a  handle 
from  outside  the  frame.  A  toothed  wheel  may  be 
fixed  on  the  same  axle  as  the  pulley,  a  detent 
pressed  down  by  a  spring  engaging  with  it  and 
stopping  the  sash  at  any  required  point ;  or  a  spring 
bolt  may  be  used  entering  a  hole  in  the  sash  and 
being  withdrawn  by  pulling  the  cord. 

16,968,  Wrought-iron  Window-frames.  J. 
Griffin. 

The  bars  are  united  together  and  to  the  window 
frame  by  means  of  angle  pieces  or  bosses  of  malle¬ 
able  iron,  steel,  and  secured  by  c  -pper  rivets. 
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10,290.  Cathead  Hoist.  J.  Formby  and  C. 
Keizer. 

The  cathead  is  extended  or  withdrawn  by  means 
of  a  screw  actuated  by  reversing  bevil  gearing. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Aug.  28. — 10,197,  T.  Robottom,  Revolving  Screens 
for  Screening  Stone.  — 10,211,  H.  Glendining,  Spring¬ 
less  Locks  and  Latches. — 10,213,  A.  Feist,  Swing 
Joint  for  Pipes. — 10,224,  F.  Baxter,  Apparatus  foi 
Automatically  Shutting  off  the  Supply  of  Water  tc 
Cisterns,  &c. 

Aug.  29. — 10,235,  G.  Kyte  and  A.  Williams. 
Gully  Grids  and  Sewer  Traps. — 10,249,  J.  Whitej 
Water-waste  Preventing  Cisterns.  —  10,263,  G, 
Walker,  Laying  Wood  -  flooring  or  Pavement 
Staircase  Treads  and  Landings. 

Aug.  31. — 10,282,  T.  Beverley,  Improvements  ii 
Blowing,  Ventilating,  Exhausting. — 10,288,  W.  May 
Flush  Sash  Lifts. — 10,314,  E.  Douglas,  Gritting 
Marble. — 10,321,  B.  Mills,  Improvements  in  Venti¬ 
lators  or  Blowing  Machines. 

Sept.  1. — 10,322,  H.  Thomas,  Joints  of  Stonewan 
and  other  Sanitary  Pipes. — 10,339,  M.  Shel bourn 
More  efficiently  Carrying  Water  off  Roofs. — 10,344 
J.  Rowbotham,  Improvements  in  Water  Meters.- 
10,347,  G.  Blake,  Improved  Sash- fastener.— 10,349 
J.  Scholes  and  E.  Hall,  Ventilating  Water-closets 
&c. — 10,356,  W.  Barlow,  Improved  Construction  o 
Portable  Forges. — 10,362,  G.Butehard,  Manufacturi 
of  Cement.  -10,365,  T.  Glover,  Stench  Traps  o 
Gullies. 

Sept.  2.-10,379,  J.  Peachey,  Sanitary  Urinal 
and  Disinfectants. — 10,409,  H.  Gardner,  Compoum 
for  Preventing  Rust  or  Decay  in  Wood,  Metal,  &c. 

Sept.  3. — 10,411,  W.  Bruce,  Fixing  Rain-wate 
Waste  and  Soil  Pipes  of  Iron  and  Composition.- 
10,416,  J.  Shanks,  Improvements  in  Water-closets.- 
10,446,  G.  Bird,  Paving  Bricks. — 10,454,  W.  Lake 
Cement  for  Paving  and  other  purposes. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

7,647,  A.  BingemanD,  Improvements  in  Locks 
Catches,  and  other  Fastenings. — 8,490,  F.  Hollo 
way,  Ventilated  Water-closet  Basin. — 8,655,  V 
Klin  and  R.  Lietz,  Improvements  in  Sash  Windows 
&c.— 8,874,  R.  Stanley,  Improved  Method  of  Pre 
paring  and  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 9,021,  J 
Spence,  Construction  of  Roofs. — 9,097,  D.  Mac 
donald.  Improved  Bricks.  —  9,222,  A.  Fullicks 
Blocks  and  Slabs  for  Structural  and  Omamenta 
Purposes.  —  9,469,  W.  Macfarlane,  Closets  an< 
Urinals. — 9,625,  J.  KenyoD,  Securing  Knobs  o: 
Handles  to  the  Spindles  of  Locks  or  Latches.  - 
9,703,  W.  Youlton,  Sliding  Window  Sashes.— 9,756 
J.  Ostins,  Fastenings  for  Windows.  —  339,  J 
LorraSn,  Heating,  Cooling,  and  Ventilating. — 8,877 
J.  Sturrock,  Apparatus  for  Flushing  Water-closets 
—  S,154,  W.  Joy,  Manufacture  of  Cement.— 9,519 
C.  Winn,  Water-closet  Apparatus.  —  9,610,  F 
Gibbons,  Manufacture  of  Tesserse  and  Mosaics.- 
9,617,  J.  Morrel,  Improvements  in  Dustbins.  - 
9,917,  C.  Longbottom,  Securing  Door  Knobs  o 
Handles. — 9,942,  G.  Beadon,  Improvements  ii 
Doors  and  Door  Fastenings. — 9,998,  C.  Wharton 
Self-acting  Window  Sash  Fasteners. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tioo  month t. 

13,738,  J.  Carruthers,  Folding  Shutters  forSho] 
Windows,  Doors,  &c.— 14,324,  P.  Justice,  Furnace 
for  Burning  Cement,  &c. — 14,896,  T.  Walter,  Flush 
ing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets.  — 15,017,  H 
Williams,  Mechanism  for  Raising,  Lowering,  am 
Securing  Sliding  Window  Sashes. — 15,314,  J.  C 
and  P.  S.  Spooner,  Supplying  Water  Cisterns  witl 
Disinfectants.  —  15,726,  W.  Cliff,  Constiuctini 
Glazed  Brick  Walls.  —  505,  M.  Syer,  Syphoi 
Water-waste  Preventers. — 9,210,  W.  Frost,  Im 
provements  in  Window  Sa3hes  and  Frames. - 
9,220,  W.  Scott-Moncrieff,  Construction  of  Water 
closet  Apparatus. — 14,316,  R.  Willis,  Preparation  o 
Wood  before  Varnishing,  Polishing,  and  Paintin) 
same. — 17,062,  J.  Whitehouse,  Metallic  Handle 
for  Cabinet  and  other  Furniture.— 2,731,  E.  Deacon 
Door  Locks.— 8,202,  W.  Hunter,  Damper  for  Regu 
lating  the  Draught  in  Fireplaces,  Brick  Kilns,  &c 
— 9,087,  A.  Reddie,  Compounds  for  Preservinj 
Stone. 


Quarry  House,  Frindsbury. — With  refe 
rence  to  this  interesting  house,  of  which  w 
gave  a  view  a  fortnight  ago  [p.  307],  th 
Chathayn  and  Rochester  News  says, — “  All  shoul 
try  and  visit  this  little-known  house  before  i 
is'destroyed.  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  s 
interesting  a  building  as  this  should  be  doom© 
to  destruction,  and  it  is  only  right  to  raise 
voice  against  it ;  but  if  it  must  go, — and,  o 
account  of  its  position,  there  seems  little  hop 
of  saving  it, — would  it  not  be  possible  for  th 
materials  to  be  preserved  and  set  up  again  as 
museum,  which  Rochester  does  not  possess,  t 
the  shame  be  it  said  of  so  venerable  a  city 
The  property  belongs  to  the  Bridge  Warden 
Surely  so  important  a  body  could  do  somethin 
towards  saving  from  utter  destruction  so  ii 
tcreMing  a  relic  cf  former  days.” 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— PiET  II. 

XVI. 

ind  the  curve  of  contact  of  any  surface  of  the 
second  degree  with  a  circumscribed  cone  of 
which  the  vertex  S  is  given. 


IHIS  problem  has  to  be  solved  when  de¬ 
lineating  the  shade  of  a  surface  of  the 
1  second  degree  lighted  by  a  candle. 

Surfaces  of  revolution  such  as  the  ellipsoid  of 
le  preceding  paragraph  are  but  special  cases 
f  the  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  and,  in 
;rictly  logical  sequence,  we  should  have  begun 
y  considering  the  more  general  class  of  sur- 
ices  before  studying  a  special  case.  We  have 
ot  done  so  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  because 
irfaces  of  revolution  are  far  more  commonly 
let  with  in  architecture  than  the  more  general 
lassof  surfaces  to  which  they  belong ;  secondly, 
)  be  able  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  methods 
aed  in  dealing  with  surfaces  of  the  second 
egree  in  their  general  form,  it  is  requisite  to  be 
ell  acquainted  with  the  science  of  conic  sec- 
ons ;  we  must,  therefore,  omit,  for  our  readers’ 
ike,  the  scientific  reasons  of  the  methods  ern- 
loyed,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  only 
lie  practical  operations. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  surface  we  have 
>  deal  with  is  an  ellipsoid  in  its  most  general 
irm  (see  fig.  158).  The  largest  section  of 
iis  surface  parallel  to  the  elevation  plane  is 
be  ellipsis  we  see  on  the  elevation ;  the  largest 
action  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plan  is  the 
llipsiB  we  see  on  the  plan ;  a  vertical  section 
f  the  surface  passing  through  the  centre  0  and 
erpendicular  to  the  elevation  plane  will  give 
s  another  ellipsis.  The  axes  ab,  d  e,  and  c  / 
f  these  three  ellipses  are  the  three  axes  of  the 
llipsoid.  The  only  difference  between  this  sur- 
ace  and  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  already 
tudied  consists  in  the  three  axes  being  of  un- 
qual  dimensions,  whereas  in  the  ellipsoid  of 
evolution  two  of  the  axes  are  equal,  so  that  one 
f  the  directing  ellipses  becomes  a  circle. 

Any  horizontal  section  of  the  ellipsoid,  such  as 
he  one  projected  in  elevation  on  the  straight 
ine  gv  lv,  is  an  ellipsis  similar  to  that  on  the 
lane,  but,  of  course,  smaller.  Any  sections  of 
lie  surface  by  planes  passing  through  the 
ertical  axis  /  c  are  also  ellipses,  and  it  could 
e  proved  by  algebraical  calculation  that  the 
angents  to  all  these  sections  on  points  at  the 
ame  level  meet  in  a  point  f  of  the  axis  f  c.  In 
ther  words,  the  point  t  in  our  drawing  is  the 
ertex  of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  ellipsoid  all 
long  the  horizontal  section  g  l. 

Now,  if  we  are  asked  to  find  on  the  horizontal 


section,  g  l,  the  points  of  contact  of  the  cone  of 
vertex  S  with  the  given  ellipsoid,  we  can  use 
the  same  method  as  when  we  had  to  deal  with 
a  parallel  of  a  surface  of  revolution.  If  we 
take  from  the  given  point  s,  planes  tangent  to 
the  cone  of  vertex  t,  these  planeB  will  be  also 
tangent  to  the  ellipsoid  on  some  points  of  the 
section  g  l,  which  is  the  base  of  the  cone  t. 

To  avoid  drawing  the  section  g  l,  we  prolong 
the  generators  of  the  cone  to  the  level  of  the 
horizontal  plane  a'v  blv,  because  then  the  base 
of  the  cone  will  be  an  ellipsis  identical  to  the 
one  we  have  already  drawn  on  the  plan.  We 
remind  our  readers  that  to  find  the  tangent 
planes,  we  must  joint  the  point  s  given  with  the 
vertex  t  of  the  auxiliary  cone ;  this  line  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  cone 
gives  us  the  point  r,  through  which  the  traces 
p*  and  rh  qh  of  the  tangent  planes  will  pass. 
We  get  thereby  the  cone’s  generators  of  contact 
t  q  and  t  p,  the  elevations  t"  qv  and  t°  pv  of 
which  intersect  the  horizontal  line  gv  lp  in  the 
points  n”  mv,  which  are  the  elevations  of  the 
points  of  contact  with  the  ellipsoid.  From 
nv  m"  we  can  deduct  the  plans  nh  and  mh.  By 
repeating  this  operation  for  a  series  of  hori¬ 


zontal  sections,  we  would  get  a  number  of 
points  which  would  allow  us  to  draw  the  curve 
of  contact,  or,  say,  the  shade  of  the  ellipsoid 
when  lighted  by  a  candle  placed  in  s.  To  avoid 
confusion,  we  have  shown  the  constructions  for 
finding  some  points  of  the  curve  in  fig.  158, 
and  we  have  given  apart  the  shaded  ellipsoid 
in  fig.  159. 

The  points  of  the  curve  of  contact  which 
touch  the  outlines  of  the  elevation,  such  as  x  y, 
or  the  outline  of  the  plan,  such  as  w  z,  are  at 
once  determined  by  tangents  from  sv  or  from 
s\  as  seen  in  fig.  158. 

The  highest  and  the  lowest  points  of  the 
curve  are  on  the  section  of  the  ellipsoid  by  the 
vertical  plane  standing  on  the  line  s*  oh  (see- 
fig.  160).  We  could  draw  this  section,  and  then 
the  tangents  to  it ;  but  as  we  have  the  axes  a  y, 
and  fv  cv  of  this  ellipsis,  there  is  a  method 
based  on  the  properties  of  conic  sections  which 
allows  us  to  find  the  points  of  contact  \  and  p 
without  drawing  the  ellipsis.  Wo  have  carried 
out  this  construction  by  rotating  the  point  s,  a« 
shown  in  fig.  160,  so  as  to  render  the  plane  of 
the  section  parallel  to  the  elevation. 

As  this  method  of  finding  the  point  of  contact 
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to  a  conic  section  may  be  found  useful  hereafter, 
we  give  it  to  the  reader  iu  fig.  161. 

From  a  point  s  draw  a  tangent,  s  to,  to  an  ellipsis’ 
the  axes,  a  b  and  c  d,  of  which  are  given,  and 
mark  the  point  of  contact ,  to,  of  the  tangent. 
Firstly,  from  c,  with  an  axis  equal  to  half  the 
axis  a  b,  we  draw  an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  gives 
us  the  foci  <p  and  \ p  of  the  ellipsis. 

Secondly,  with  radius  s  <p  we  draw  a  circle ; 
from  focus  ip  as  centre,  and  with  a  radius  equal 
to  the  axis  a  b,  we  draw  another  circle,  which 
■cuts  the  former  in  the  points  0  and  ft .  The 
tangent  s  m  will  bisect  the  arc  <p  ft,  and  the 
point  of  contact  m  will  be  at  the  intersection  of 
the  tangent  s  m,  with  a  line  joining  focus  ip  to 
point  ft.  Another  tangent  s  to1  bisects  the  arc 
<p  0.  (See  fig.  161.) 

In  applying  the  above  method  of  drawing  the 
tangents  to  the  figure  160,  so  a3  to  find  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  points  of  the  curve  of 
contact,  the  point  s  is  replaced  by  s1*,  the  axis 
ab  is  replaced  by  the  axis  a  y,  the  point  to  of 
contact  is  either  the  point  plv  or  the  point  X1". 
The  highest  point  p,  and  the  lowest  point  X,  are 
found  by  rotating  back  the  plane  of  the  section 


to  its  former  position,  p1A  comes  then  to  ph  and 

At*”  to  Uv  :  the  flams  nssurq  fni-  X'A  „.y, ,V.  L  „,-,vr,QC, 


plv  to  pv ;  the  same  occurs  for  X1A  which  comes 
to  X\  and  X1"  comes  to  X1'.  (See  fig.  160.) 

The  same  method  we  have  used  in  this 
problem  for  determining  the  Bhade  of  an 
ellipsoid  when  lighted  by  a  candle,  can  be 
applied  to  a  hyperboloid,  and  to  a  paraboloid 
with  only  slight  modifications. 

Find  the 


rve  of  contact  of  any  surface  of  the 
second  degree  ivith  a  circumscribed  cylinder 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

This  problem  has  to  be  solved  when  delineating 
the  shade  of  the  surface  when  lighted  by  the 
sun’s  rays. 

The  method  to  be  followed  is  identically  the 
same  we  have  employed  in  the  former  problem, 
the  only  difference  is  that  from  the  vertex  t  of 
the  auxiliary  cone  a  parallel  to  the  given  line 
or  the  ray  of  light  is  produced  to  get  the  point 
r  on  the  base  of  the  cone  ;  we  can  therefore 
leave  the  reader  the  task  of  delineating  this 
shade  without  giving  him  any  further  figure. 
Students  who  are  well  acquainted  with  conic 
sections  will  do  well  to  find  also  the  shades  of 
hyperboloids  and  paraboloids,  but  wbat  we  have 
given  will  suffice  for  practical  purposes. 


lisullanca. 


The  Liverpool  Water  Schema.—  Consider¬ 
able  discussion  has  taken  place  at  Liverpool 
with  regard  to  the  relative  positions  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Deacon  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Yyrnwy  waterworks,  and  on 
ednesday  last,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  City  Council,  Sir  James  Picton  moved  : — 
“  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Water  Com¬ 
mittee  immadiately  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Hawksley  to  take  the  entire  superintendence 
and  responsibility  of  the  works  at  Yyrnwy  and 
the  pipe  line,  according  to  the  agreement 
between  him  and  the  Corporation  dated  the  2nd 
of  March,  1881.”  The  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Committee  (Mr.  Bower)  having  stated  that 
Mr.  Hawksley  is  recognised  by  the  Committee 
as  engineer-in-chief  of  the  waterworks,  Sir 
James  Picton  withdrew  his  motion,  on  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Bower  that  the  duties  of 
Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Deacon  would  be  defined 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  It  appeared, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject, 
that  Mr.  Deacon  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 


works  “in  conjunction  with  ”  Mr.  Hawksley, 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOET. 

AUG.  25. 

WOBSFOLD  &  HAYWABD. 

Kent,  Monks  Horton—  Higham  Hill  Farm,  contain¬ 
ing  32a.  3r.  27p.,  freehold . £i  400 

Cockash  Farm,  containing  7a.  Or.  22p.,  freehold...  ’llO 
Stanford— Gymminge  Brook  Farm,  containing 

20a.  Or.  23p.,  freehold .  j  no 

An  Enclosure  of  Freehold  Laud,  containing  ’ 

4a.  3r.  lOp .  3go 

Aug.  31. 

By  James  Stbvkns  &  Co. 
Prumstead-Nos.  15,  16,  and  17,  Slade  Cottages, 

03  years,  ground-rent  51 . ’  105 

_  _  By  Patbbson,  Kbbb,  &  Co. . 

Bowes  Park,  8outhgate-road— Freehold  residence, 

Belle  Vue  ” . . . .  j  000 

Sept.  1. 

By  Mabch,  Muncy,  &  Co. 

Doctors  Commons-No.  42,  Knightrider-street, 

13  years,  ground-rent  70 1 .  105 

Sbpt.  2. 

,  By  Rice  Bbos. 

fat.  Giles  3—22,  Great  St.  Andrew’s-street,  freehold  1,200 
Peckham— Ground-rents  of  24/.  10s.  per  annum 

reversion  in  43  years  . \  015 

Poplar— 102a,  Chrisp-street  ;  1,  Cording-street'; 

and  the  "Anchor”  Beerhouse,  freehold . .’  1000 

Bethnal-green— 1  to  6,  Peel-grove, 953  years  ground- 

rent  181 . ;  j  816 

96,  98,  and  ICO,  Cyprus-street,  16  years'  ground-  ’ 

rente/ .  .......  ^ 

By  Fullbb,  Hobsey,  Sons,  &  Cassell  " 
Bermondsey- 209,  211,  and  213,  Weston-street,  and 

the  Soap  and  Oil  Works  adjoining  freehold  4  ICO 
Sbpt.  3.  "  ' 

.  ,  ,  By  Dbiveb  &  Co. 

Chingford,  High-road-Freehold  Building  Land 

containing  3a.  2r.  6p .  '  5  000 

Forest-road— A  Corner  Plot  of  Freehold  Land""  'l25 
By  Phillips,  Lba,  &  Davibs. 

Oxford-street — 10,  Winsley  -  street,  26  years 

ground-rent  22/.  10s.  per  annum . \  450 

Proposed  Artisans’  Dwellings  at  Liver¬ 
pool.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Insanitary 
Property  and  Artisans’  Dwellings  Committee, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — “  Al¬ 
though  some  of  the  plans  submitted  show  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  not  one  of  them  is  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  com¬ 
petition,  requiring  that  the  buildings  must  in  all 
respects  comply  with  the  building  regulations 
*?r?e*n  cifcy>  ar*d  ^e  committee  regret 
that  they  cannot  recommend  that  either  prize 
be  awarded  by  the  Council.” 


and  the  question  arose  whether  Mr.  Deacon 
or  was  not  “  joint  engineer  ”  of  the  works.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  answered 
this  question  in  the  negative,  and  said  that  the 
agreement  was  that  Mr.  Deacon  should  give  his 
time  to  the  supervision  and  carrying  out  of  the 
work  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hawksley,  but  not 
as  joint  engineer. 

The  Willesden  Infectious  Hospital  Huts 

At  the  present  moment,  when  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities  are  being  pressed  to  make  arrangements 
for  isolating  cases  of  cholera  should  that  disease 
make  its  appearance  in  our  midst,  the  Willesden 
portable  hospitals,  consisting  of  a  framework 
covered  with  the  well-known  Willesden  paper 
and  canvas,  deserve  notice,  as  offering  very 
substantial  advantages  in  connexion  with  the 
provision  of  temporary  buildings  for  isolation 
purposes.  They  can  be  erected  with  great 
rapidity,  and  they  are,  compared  with  certain 
other  means  of  isolation,  by  no  means  costly. 
They  cau  be  well  ventilated,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  adapted  to  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  months  in  the  year  in  our  climate. 
With  regard  to  all  temporary  hospital  provision, 
we  cannot  omit  to  point  out  that  those  autho¬ 
rities  and  other  bodies  who  intend  to  resort  to 
them  must  remember  that  a  site  has  to  be  in 
readiness,  that  drainage  and  water-supply  and 
other  requisites  are  needed,  and  that  these  can¬ 
not  be  provided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
although  the  hospital  itself  may  be  ready  for 
erection. — Lancet. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  —  The 

eighth  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Club 
in  connexion  with  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  S.  A. 
Mercer  in  the  chair,  there  being  a  fair  attend¬ 
ance.  After  the  election  of  a  new  Secretary 
and  other  business  connected  with  the  Club,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  a  winter 
session.  An  animated  discussion  then  took 
place  as  to  the  most  advantageous  way  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  proceedings,  it  being  finally  decided  for 
the  present  to  confine  the  meetings  to  papers 
and  discussions.  The  next  and  final  meeting  of 
the  session  will  be  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  when 
Mr.  Goodall  will  read  a  paper  entitled  “  A  Few 
Notes  on  Plaster  Work.” 

The  Proposed  Undercliff  Drive  at 
Bournemouth.— With  regard  to  this  competi¬ 
tion  (see  p.  311,  ante),  it  was  resolved  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth  Commis¬ 
sioners  : — “That  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  assist  the  commissioners  in  deciding 
upon  the  merits  of  the  plans  for  the  undercliff 
drive,  with  the  view  to  the  award  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  offered,  and  further  to  advise  the  Board 
as  to  the  most  suitable  plan  for  the  Board  to 
adopt  either  in  part  or  as  a  whole  for  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  at  a  fee  of  200  guineas  ;  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution,  under  the  seal  of  the  Board, 
be  forwarded  to  him.” 

University  College,  London.— The  Gil¬ 
christ  (Entrance)  Engineering  Scholarship  at 
the  College  is  open  for  public  competition  on 
the  28th  of  September  and  following  days.  The 
Scholarship  is  of  the  value  of  351.  per  annum 
for  two  years,  and  candidates  must  be  under 
nineteen  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October. 
The  subjects  are  mathematics,  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing*  use  of  tools,  &c.,  several  of  them  being 
optional.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  College, 
i  Gower-street,  W.C. 


Dordrecht.  —  In  Dordrecht  there  is  son 
thing  new,  or  rather  something  very  old 
every  street.  The  houses  are  tall  and  fi 
tastically  gabled,  and  as  the  streets  are  mail 
very  narrow,  one  can  take  a  walk  in  the  gra 
ful  shade  on  the  hottest  summer  day.  Nil 
tenths  of  the  houses  are  at  least  two  hunch 
years  old,  and  many  of  them  are  a  century  a 
a  half  older.  In  many  of  the  busier  stree 
and  along  most  of  the  canals,  the  old  gab 
lean  totteringly  forward,  as  though  to°m( 
their  venerable  friends  on  the  other  side  of  t 
way.  The  builder’s  men  were  very  gingei 
demolishing  a  fine  gabled  old  place,  coloured 
mellow  russet  -  brown,  which  was  in  danj 
of  falling  down,  owing  to  some  settlemc 
in  the  sandy  shifting  soil.  Great  figui 
of  beaten  iron  upon  the  front  attested  tl 
it  was  built  in  1580.  Every  now  a 
then,  in  the  streets  of  Dort,  I  came  up 
a  house  large  enough  to  have  looked  well  in 
English  park.  A  double  flight  of  steps,  we 
nigh  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  the  trai 
tional  coach-and-six,  led  up  to  a  massive  fro 
door,  behind  which,  when  it  was  occasional 
open,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  hall  ample  enou, 
to  hold  an  “eligible  detached  villa  residence 
Sometimes  a  coat  of  crowded  quarterings  w 
floridly  sculptured  above  the  broken  pedime 
of  the  door;  sometimes  a  bit  of  allegoric 
carving  ornamented  the  windows.  There  a 
very  few  old  towns  anywhere  which  have  i 
tained  the  olden  homes  of  the  departed  mercha 
princes  in  such  numbers  or  in  such  admiral 
preservation  as  Dordrecht.— J.  Penderel-Brc 
hurst  in  Cassell’ s  Family  Magazine  for  Septembe 
Changes  in  Home. — In  order  to  opi 
another  wide  street,  to  lead  from  the  Argent! 
Theatre  to  the  Bridge  of  the  Regola,  which 
now  in  building,  the  Roman  Municipality  ha 
already  announced  that  the  sum  of  1,721,5 
lire  is  to  be  expended  on  the  requisite  expi 
priation  of  the  bouses  to  be  demolished,  whl 
are  those  in  the  Via  Arco  dell’  Annunziata,  d 
Muro  Nuovo,  the  church  of  St.  Anna  d 
Falegnami,  with  the  adjacent  Hospice  of  Ta 
Giovanni,  for  orphan  boys,  established  in  1S1 
The  church  dates  from  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  ai 
also  the  dwellings  in  the  street  and  square 
St.  Elena.  The  little  church  of  St.  Elei 
Imperatrice  will  likewise  be  demolished,  but 
compensation  it  is  proposed  to  re-consecra 
the  ancient  church  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damian 
belonging  to  the  Guild  of  Barbers.  It 
further  proposed  to  construct  large  barraC 
near  the  late  Roman  College  to  cover  tl 
entire  islet  of  land  between  the  Via  Pia 
Marmo,  Via  del  Gesil,  and  the  Altieri  Palac 
consequently  the  Church  of  St.  Marta,  of  tl 
Augustinian  nuns,  which  has  not  been  open  f< 
public  worship  for  many  years,  and  the  convei 
itself,  will  be  swept  away, ’as  will  also  the  Churc 
of  St.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  a  very  antique  stru 
ture.  The  barracks  for  the  gendarmes  in  tl 
Prati  di  Costello,  are  nearly  ready  for  occupi 
tion.  The  edifice  is  composed  of  four  immeni 
buildings,  enclosing  a  large  courtyard,  bi 
isolated  one  from  another.  The  architects 
is  in  the  Lombard  style,  with  large  doub 
windows  and  embattled  roof. — Tablet. 

Lighthouse  Illuminants. — After  tweh 
months  of  experiments  at  the  South  Forelani 
the  Trinity  House  Committee  have  made  the 
report  upon  the  relative  merits  of  electricit; 
oil,  and  gas  as  lighthouse  illuminants.  Tl: 
committee  sum  up  their  opinion  thus  : — 

1.  That  the  electric  light  as  exhibited  in  the  A  expei 
menial  tower  at  the  South  Foreland  has  proved  to  be  tl 
most  powerful  light  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  ai 
to  have  the  greatest  penetrative  power  in  fog. 


That  for  all  practical  purposes  the  gas-light  as  exer 
plified  by  Mr.  Wigham’s  multiform  system  in  B  exper 
mental  tower,  and  the  oil-light  as  exemplified  by  tl 
Trinity  House  Douglas  six-wick  burners  iu  multifor 
arrangement  up  to  triform  in  C  experimental  tower,  whe 
shown  through  revolving  lenses,  are  equal  light  for  light  : 
all  conditions  of  weather ;  but  that  quadriform  gas  is 
little  better  than  triform  oil. 

3.  That  when  shown  through  fixed  lenses,  as  arrange 
in  the  experimental  towers,  the  supeiiority  of  the  supe 
posed  gas-light  is  unquestionable.  The  larger  diameti 
of  the  gas  flames,  and  the  lights  being  much  nearer  to  eat 
other  in  the  gas-lantern,  give  the  beam  a  more  eompai 
and  intense  appearance  than  that  issuing  from  the  moi 
widely  separated  oil-burners. 

4.  That  for  lighthouse  illumination  with  gastheDouglai 
patent  gas-burners  are  much  more  efficient  and  economic 
than  the  Wigham  gas-burners. 

6.  That  for  the  ordinary  necessities  of  lighthouse  ill' 
ruination  mineral  oil  is  the  most  suitable  and  economic 
illuminant,  and  that  for  salient  headlands,  importat 
landfalls,  and  places  where  a  very  powerful  light  is  r 
quired,  electricity  offers  the  greatost  advantages. 


SurveyorsRip,  Bootle. — At  the  meeting  c 
the  Bootle  Town  Council  on  Wednesday,  M: 
John  Alexander,  Borough  Surveyor,  tendere 
his  resignation,  which  wras  accepted. 


Sept.  12,  1885.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF 
TIMBER, 
eeobeart,  B.G. 

ak.K.I  . 

quoirt,  U.S . 

in,  Canada  . 


MATERIALS. 

d.  £.  a. 


rch 


Canada  .. 


. . load 

.ft.  cube 
. . load 


£.  a. 
6  10 
12  10 


0  15  10  0 


3  0  0  6  0  0 


red 


yellow 

itb,  Dantsic  . 

3t.  Petersburg  .. 
ainscot,  Riga  .... 
sals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  . 

B'S»  . 

Bt.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 

„  2nd  „  . 

,,  white  . 

Swedish  . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

,,  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  4c . 

,,  Spruce  1st  . 

„  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  &<■ . 

ittens,  all  kinds 


.  6  0  0  7  0  0 

.  3  0  0  4  0  0 

.  3  16  0  6  6  0 

fathom  6  0  0  6  0  0 

. .  6  0  0  7  0  0 

log  3  0  0  4  10  0 

’  8  0  0  8  0  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

7  0  0  8  10  0 

10  0  0  17  0  0 

8  0  0  0  16  0 

6  10  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  17  0  0 


boring  Hoards, 

pared,  first  . 

Second  . . 

Other  qualities  .  . 

idar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  &c . 

Australian  . 

ahogauy,  Cuba  ... 
Bt.  Domingo  cargo 
Mexicau  ,, 

Tobasco  ,, 

Honduras  ,, 

>se,  Rio  . 

Bah. 'i  . 

tin,  St.  Domingo .. 

Porto  Rico  . 

alnut,  Italian . 


eq.  1  i 


-Pre- 


METALS. 

Ibon — Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  ,,  . . 

Nail- rods  „  . 

Copper  — 

British  eke.  and  ingt . 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

,,  India . . 

Australian,  fine  cash . 

Chili,  bars  ,,  . 

Ykilow  Met  a  i, . 

Lead — Pig,  Spanish . . 

Engliah,  com.  brands  . . 

Spbltkb — 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands  . 

Tin— 


6  0  0  7  0  0 


.ton  46  10  0  46  10  0 

.  47  0  0  49  0  0 

.  66  10  0  66  0  0 

.  62  0  0  63  0  0 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  42  17  6  43  5  0 

.11).  0  0  44  0  0  4{ 


0 

19  0 

0 

2 

92 

12 

6 

English  ingots . 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tivpi.atbs— 

IC  coke  . 

. box 

14 

6 

0 

18 

6 

0 

* 

’ 

IX  ditto  . 

21 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

_  ^ 

1C  charcoal  . 

17 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

13  0 

0 

IX  ditt  j  . 

26 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

OILS. 

0 

0  13 

0 

I. inseed  . 

. ton 

22 

6 

0 

22 

17 

6 

6 

0  8 

6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  7 

0 

Ceylon  . 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0  0 

4 

Copra . 

26 

0 

0 

26 

10 

0 

3 

0  0 

4 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0  0 

34 

Palm. out  Kernel  . 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0  0 

H 

Rapeseed,  English  pale _ 

24 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

74 

22  15 

0 

23 

0 

0 

4 

0  0 

6 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

21 

10 

0 

23 

0 

0 

4 

0  0 

6i 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

25 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

44 

0  0 

64 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

,,  Relined  . 

8 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

16  0 

0 

Tcbpkntink — 

8 

0  1 

0 

American,  in  cks . 

. cwt. 

1 

6 

6 

1 

6 

9 

0  0  4  0  0  6 


Tar  Stockholm . 

Archangel . 


,.  brl.  1  2  0 


0  13  0  0  13  6 


BUSHEY  (Herts). — For  alterations  to  cottage,  for  Mr. 
Thos.  Beall.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Ayres,  architect : — 

T.  Turner  . £215  0  0 

Judge  &  Fames .  ]93  0  0 

Clifford  &  Gough  (accepted)  .  198  0  0 

[All  of  Watford.] 


CLAPHAM. — For  cottages  in  Priory  Grove,  for  Mr. 
R.  B.  Summerford.  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson,  architect  and  sur- 
Yeyor,  31,  Chari  ng-cross  : — 

Tyerman,  W  alworth  . £2,635  0  0 

Holloway  Bros.,  Battersea .  2,635  0  0 

Humphris,  Sutton  (too  late) .  2,600  0  0 

Gregory,  Claphain  Junction .  2,397  0  0 

Stride,  South  Lambeth  .  2,299  0  0 

Johnson,  Wandsworlh-conimou *  * .  2,200  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


EAST  HAM. — For  four  shops,  Green-street,  Plashet, 
East  Ham,  for  Mr.  G.  Bethell.  Mr.  W.  Bethell,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Parsons  . £',380  0  0 

T.  Baxter  .  1,365  0  0 

T.  Wyles  (accepted)  .  1,325  0  0 


HULL. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  fire 
brigade  station,  for  the  Corporation.  Messrs.  Starr  A 
Cartwright,  architects,  Hull.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 
architects 


0 

0 

Surges  nt . . 

.  1,6-48 

0 

0 

Musgrave  . 

.  1,645 

0 

.  1,635 

0 

0 

Dalbv  ft  Son . 

.  1,6:0 

0 

0 

Blackburn  . 

.  1,658 

0 

0 

Freeman . 

.  1,555 

12 

6 

.  1,625 

12 

0 

Southern . 

.  1,486 

0 

0 

Drurv . 

.  1,477 

10 

0 

1  timer  A  Sang  win 

.  1,476 

74 

Harper  (accepted) 

.  1,463 

10 

6 

ISLINGTON.- For 

additions  and  repairs  at 

13, 

High- 

bury-place,  fur  Mr.  K.  M.  Uolborn.  Mr.  Tbos.  Williams, 
architect  : — 

Furrows . £37  9  0  0 

Dixon  . 360  0  0 

Andrews .  345  0  0 

Dunford  &  Langham  (accepted)  .  325  0  0 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Birkenhead  Corporation 

October  10th 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


hool  and  Teachers'  Residence  . 

wer*,  Manholes,  Ac . 

>w  Streets  Works  . 

wing  and  Road-making . 

mewing  Water  Mains,  &o  ,  Aldershot . 

on  Sort-ng-Oftice  at  lty.  Statn,  St.  Leonards 
jrbiog,  Paving,  Ac.,  and  Making-up  Rond  . 

increte  Invert  within  Sewage  Works  . 

ell-Sinking  . 

lernsev  Grunite  and  Pipe  8ewcr,  Ac . 

ickle  Stove  . 

lint  mg.  Ac . 

avengers’  Depot  . 

werage  Works  . 

llice-Station,  Hounslow  . 

terations  to  Post-Office,  Wolverhampton  .. 

werage  Works,  Llantwit  Lower  . 

werage  Works  . 

irtial  Re-construction  of  House . 

ineral  Repairs  to  Houso  . 

Bached  Residences,  Brentwood . 


By  whom  required. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Hound  School  Board  ... 
8outhg«te  Local  Board 
St.  Giles,  Camberwell... 
Beckenham  Local  Board 

War  Department . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
do, 
do. 

Willesden  Local  Board 

Holborn  Union . 

Lambeth  Guardians  ... 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

Wednesbury  U.  S.  A.  ... 
Met.  Police  District  ... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 

Neath  R.  S.  A . 

Hereford  Town  Council 
W.  Slark,  Solicitor  . 


F.  A.  Dovey  . 

C.  Griffin  Lawton . 

Official  . 

G.  B.  Carlton  . 

Official  . 

do. 

—  De  Pape  . 

do. 

do. 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 

H.  Saxon  8nell  &  Son 

Official  . 

do. 

E.  Pritchard . 

Official  . 

do. 

T.  M.  Price  . 

J.  Parker  . 


Sept.  17th 
Sept.  19th 
Sept.  21  st 
do. 

Sept.  22nd 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  23rd 
do. 

Bept.  26th 
Sept.  26th 
Sept.  28th 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  29th 
Not  stated 


T.  K.  Green  &  Son 
Haltridge  &  Cubitt 


do.  xviii, 

do.  ii. 


TENDERS. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.— For  house  and  shop  at 
nrst,  for  Mr.  H.  Schofield.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect, 


shton-under-Lyne  : — 

Geo.  Parkinson,  Manchester  . £280  0  0 

Davison  ft  Carr,  Manchester .  285  0  0 

Castle-hall  Saw  Mills  Co.,  Staleybridge  281  0  0 
Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyno  ...  275  0  0 
John  Burton  &  Sons,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  .  270  0  0 

S.  Braithwaite,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  270  0  0 

T.  G.  Shaw,  Staleybridge .  269  0  0 

Jabez  Gibson,  Dubinfield .  260  0  0 

George  Barr,  Ashton-under-Lyne .  258  10  0 

Rodger  Willis,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  256  10  0 
J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne  .  256  0  0 

Jas.  Matland,  Ashton-under-Lyne .  265  10  0 

Aaron  Marsden,  ABhton-under-Lyne ..  252  0  0 
Jas.  Torkington,  Ashton-under-Lyne  248  15  0 
Waller  Clough,  Ashton-under-Lyne ...  218  0  0 

Robert  Irwin,  Ashton-under-Lyne .  245  0  0 

William  Neal,  Ashton-under-Lyne .  23C  0  0 

John  Whatmough,  Ashton-under-Lyne  225  10  0 
Edward  Kirkby,  Ashton-under-Lyne..  213  0  0 
ThomaB  Dean,  Ashton-under-Lyne  "...  212  10  0 

*  Accepted. 


BLACKHEATH. — For  the  erection  of  four  dwelling- 
ousc8  and  shops  at  Combe  Farcu-lane,  Blackheath,  for 
lr.  J.  Murray.  Mr.  John  Jas.  Downes,  architect,  Lewis-' 
ain  High-road : — 

Mark  Redman,  Brockley  (accepted)  £3,275  0  0 
[The  lowest  tenderer  in  competition  for  four  similar 
wellings  erected  in  1884.] 


BLACKHEATH. —  For  the  erection  of  stables  and 
coach-houses  in  rear  of  the  above,  for  Mr.  J.  Murray.  Mr. 
John  Jas.  Downes,  architect  :  — 

Mark  Redman,  Brockley  (accepted)  ...£340  0  0 
[No  competition.] 


BURNLEY  (Lancashire). — For  alterations  end  exten¬ 
sions  at  the  Keirby  Brewery,  for  Mr.  James  Grimsbow. 
Mr.  R.  C-  Sinclair,  engineer  and  architect,  3,  Adelaide- 
place,  London  Bridge.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Robey  E.  Car¬ 
penter,  Burton-on-Trent 

Excavator's,  Mason's,  and  Walter’s  Work. 

G.  Smith  . £1,065  0  0 

G.  Cudworth .  1,05  '  0  0 

D.  Lavcock  .  1,008  0  0 

E.  Heap  (accepted) .  935  0  0 

Cirjieuter's  and  Joiner  s  Work. 

If.  Brace  well . £6.60  0  0 

Clegg  &  Son  . 318  0  0 

H.  Dean  &  Ron .  265  0  0 

R.  Brown  (accepted)  .  250  0  0 

Slater's  Work. 

Whittaker  A  Schofield  ..  £57  0  0 

W.  Stanforth  (accepted)  .  53  15  0 

Plumber’s,  Painter’s,  and  Glazier's  Work. 

Owen  &  Co . £126  0  0 

H.  Lord  (accepted) .  121  0  0 


BUSHEY  (Herts). —  For  erecting  new  Board-room, 
offices,  engine-room,  Ac.,  at  Bushey,  for  the  Watford  Gas 
Company.  Mr.  H.  .Tones,  C.E.,  engineer.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Rookwood: — 

G.  &  J.  Waterman,  Watford* . ....£1,247  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.-For  a  pair  of  semi-detached 
villas  at  Lee-on-tho-Solent,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson.  Mr. 
J.  E.  CliftoD,  architect : — 

J.  Cooper,  Portsea . £667  0  0 

J.  Plummer,  Fareham  .  650  0  U 

A.  Mower,  Lee-on-the-Solent .  640  0  0 

Cording  A  Wheeler,  Southsoa*  .  620  0  0 


*  Accepted. 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.— For  concrete  pier  abutment 
at  Lee-on-the-Solent,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson.  Mr.  J.  E. 


Clifton,  architect  : — 

J.  Plummer,  Fareham  . £321  0  0 

Roe  A  Co.,  Southampton  .  285  0  0 

J.  Kingswell,  Calbourne  (accepted)  ...  195  0  0 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.— For  roads  at  Lee-on-the- 
Solent,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson.  Mr.  J.  E.  Clifton,  sur¬ 
veyor:— 

J.  Kingswell,  Calbourne  (accepted)  ...£220  0  0 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.— For  two  villa  residences  at 
Lee-on-the-Sdent,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Clifton,  architect : — 

J.  Plummer,  Fareham  (accepted)  . £680  0  0 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.— For  a  villa  residence  at  Lee- 
n-the-Solent,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson.  Mr.  J.  E.  Clifton, 
rchitect : —  • 

A.  Mower,  Lee-on-the-Solent  (accepted)...  £340  0  0 


LONDON.-  For  alterations  at  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Public-houBe,  Prince's-street,  Hnnover-square,  for  Messrs. 
G.  Warman  A  Co.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  architect.  Quanti¬ 
ties  supplied  : — 

A. 

S.Belham  ft  Son  ...£1,890  0  0  . £60  0  0 

W.  S.  Josolyno .  1,760  0  0  .  2r  0  0  0 

W.  Scrivener  A  Co.  1,680  0  0  .  110  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  ...  1,610  0  0  .  123  0  0 

A.  Bolding .  1,600  0  0  95  0  0 

J.  Beale  .  1,657  0  0  166  0  0 

W.  Royal  .  1,640  0  0  68  0  0 

F.  W.  Gill .  1,497  0  0  87  0  0 

R.  W.  Edgley  .  1,470  0  0  110  0  0 

H.  Pickersgill  .  1,460  0  0  150  0  0 

B.  Cook  .  1,419  0  0  57  0  0 

Spencer  A  Co.f .  1,400  0  0  .  120  0  0 

*  Deduct  if  deal  and  four  oils,  instead  of  wainscot  front, 
f  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  repairs  to  schools  and  offices.  Mile  End 
Old  Town  Workhouse,  Baucroft-rosd,  Mile  End.  Mr. 
J.  M  Knight,  architect  :  — 

Cocks  . . . 

Proctor  . 


Lvo 

Thompson  . 

Castlo . 

II.  B.  Little,  Devonshire-st.,  Bishops- 
gate  (accepted) . 


..£918  0  0 
..  9"6  0  0 
..  900  0  0 
..  895  0  0 


839  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  29,  Chapel-street, 
Edeware-road.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  Ludgate- 
hill 

J.  Woodward,  Finsbury  . £714  0  0 

Penny  A  Co.,  Haling .  625  0  0 

Jones  A  Sons,  Ealing  .  590  0  0 

W.  Rhodes,  Hyde  Park .  673  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  No  58,  Greshnm-street, 
for  M  s«rs.  Chartris  Bros.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect, 
Wcol  Exchange,  t'olemsu-street 

■  .  iMiti  10  n 


Waf-on  .  — £461  19  0 

Baldwin .  44)  0  O 

Julian .  386  0  0 

Richardson  Bros,  (accepted)  .  335  0  O 

Kemp .  327  0  0 
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LONDON.— For  re-insUtoment  of  No.  27,  Leigh-street, 
Burton-orescent.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  arc  hitect :  — 

A  J  8cott . £320  0  0 

W.  Shurmur . 297  0  9 

8.  Hayworth  &  Son .  264  0  0 

Woolveridge  Bros .  235  0  0 

O.  Beaulands  .  175  15  0 


LONDON.  —  For  sanitary  improvements  and  other 
alterations  at  No.  1,  Prince's-gate,  Hyde  Park,  for  Mr.  J 
x rancis Austen.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect; — 
Haward  Bros,  (accepted) . £327  0  0 


LUTON.--For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Melson-street, 
Luton,  for  Mr.  A.  Johnstone.  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  architect, 


Slough . 

Rai  ch 

Neville . 

Linfield  . 

Cox  (accepted) 


..£1,225  0  0 
..  1,180  0  0 
..  1,140  0  0 
..  1.126  0  0 
..  1,109  0  0 
900  0  0 


POPLAR, — For  erection  of  parsonaee  house  and  Sunday 
schools,  East  India-road,  Poplar.  Messrs.  Spalding  & 

A  i.U  ---I.:* _ »_  r  o 


AultL  architects 

L-  H.  A  R.  Roberts 
Martin,  Wells,  &  Co, 

W.  4  F.  Croaker . 

J.  Woodward . 

W.  Shurmur  . 

J.  Oulbwaite  &  8ou  .. 

Wail  Bros . 

Hearle  A  Son . 

Atherton  A  Latta . 


6,963 

6,890 

6,881 


0  0 


6,457  0  0 


RIPLEY  (near  Derby).— For  the  erection  of  billiard- 
room,  stable,  and  carriage-house,  at  Green-hill  House, 
Ripley,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Slack.  Mr.  R.  Argile,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Section  1.  Bection  2. 

Clower . £93  0  0  . £45)  0  0 

Warren .  112  14  0  .  394  6  0 

Fletcher* .  90  12  4  .  384  6  4 

*  Accepted  for  both  sections. 


SOUTHEND.— For  road  and  sewer  on  the  United  Land 
Company's  Estate  at  Southend  — 

8.  A  J.  Sanders . £335  0  0 

A.  Oliver  .  325  0  0 

Wood  A  Co .  325  0  0 

W.  Schofield .  .  320  0  0 

Cuming  A  Bennett .  31  g  0  0 

W.  Harris . .  314  0  0 

W.  Nicholls  .  276  0  0 

J.  B.  Howard .  269  19  6 

J  W.  Steward .  265  0  0 

G.  Osenton . 263  0  0 

R  Nicholson .  269  0  0 

J.  Bullock  (accepted) .  255  6  1 


8TAMFORD-HILL  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Vartry-road,  Stamford-hill,  inclusive 
of  boundary-walls  and  gates.  Mr.  Spencer  W.  Grant, 
architeot,  Finabury-pavemeot.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C  W 
Brooks : — 

Downs,  Walworth  . £6,576  0  0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town  . .  6,615  0  0 

Williams  A  8on,  Barnsbury .  6.45  >  0  0 

Dove  Bros  ,  Islington .  6.160  0  0 

Tongue,  Plumstead .  6^060  0  0 

Shurmur,  Claptoo .  5,985  0  0 

Cox.  Hackney  .  6,964  0  0 

Smith  A  80ns,  Norwood  .  6,777  0  0 

Holloway,  Lavender-hill  .  6,6»5  0  0 


STAMFORD-HILL  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of 
new  hall  and  rooms,  for  the  Bible  Christian  Connexion. 
Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect.  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square.  Quantities  by  Mr.  P.  Pietersen.  Messrs. 
Battam  A  Co.,  surveyors: — 

J.  H.  Mills,  Stamford-street . £2,^49  0  0 

W.  W.  T.  Kelland,  Stoke  Newington  1,889  10  0 

Dunford  A  Langham,  Holloway .  1,849  0  0 

Benjamin  Brown,  Highbnry .  1,820  0  0 

Paine  Bros.,  Stamford-hill’  .  1,700  0  0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town .  1,653  0  0 


8WANWICK  (Derbyshire). — For  the  erection  of  store 
at  Swanwj.  k,  for  the  Ripley  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society  (Limited).  Mr.  R.  Argile,  architect,  Ripley, 
Derby.  Quantities  supplied 

Brent  nail  . £863  13  3 

£l»rk  .  801  10  0 

Warren  .  800  0  0 

Hoe  A  Hon .  070  12  9 

Perry  (accepted)  . 668  16  4 


W  AT  FORD  (Herts). — For  the  erection  of  a  cottage 
hospital  in  the  Yicarage-road.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Ayres, 
architect,  Watford:  — 

T.  Turner  . £1,894  0  0 

W.  B.  Neal  .  1,852  0  0 

Judge  A  Karnes .  1,740  0  0 

Clifford  A  Gough .  1,710  0  0 

Andrews  A  Sons  .  1,697  0  0 

G.  Wiggs .  1,087  0  0 

H.  S.  Allen . 1,025  0  0 

G.  A  J.  Waterman  .  1,574  0  0 

H.  W.  Chadwick  (accepted)  1,5C0  0  0 

(  All  of  Watford.) 


WATFORD  (Herts).— For  the  erection  of  stables,  Ac., 
St.  John’s-road,  for  Mr.  Wm.  George.  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Ayres,  architect : — 

T.  Turner  . £360  0  0 

Clifford  A  Gough .  318  5  0 

Chadwiek  (accepted)  .  398  0  0 

[All  of  Watford.) 

Sanitary  Works  at  Royal  Infirmary,  Windsor.—  Mr. 
J.  Knight,  of  Marsham-street,  Westminster,  writes  to  say 
that  his  tender  for  these  works  (see  p.  345,  ante)  was  with¬ 
drawn. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  tor  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


'.  3.  k  Son  (shall  ha 
-ge  for  full  working 

2J  percent,  on  eatimatoa  coat,  mil  of  quantiti 
charge,  but  here  charges  vary  from  2J  to  II 


the  extent  of  the  work,  the  "higher 'charge  berngemade*Cfordthe 
inaller  extent  orwork).—K.  JO.  H.  (drawing  received).— J.  3.  &  T. 


(thanks).— C.  J.  F. — F.  II.  R.— H.  3.  F. 


1  compelled  to  decline  pointing  < 


>  books  and  giving 


FTe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

items)  which  has 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
0  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
■islnesa  matters  should  be 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATION 8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ’ 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  1a  gd 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . "  0s]  gdl 

Terms  tor  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sides  by  Auction, 
*-* — 1 - "“Mon  to  the  Publisher. 


k o.  may  be  obtained  0: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under _ ),  g 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . .  os,  g 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

-  Stamps  mud  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  _in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


the  Post-offloe,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR,  PubUeher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-etroet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Offl 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  eannet  be  responsible  for  DRAW1NG8.  TE8TI 
MONIAL8,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 


strongly  reeommends  that  of  the  Utter  COPIES  ONLY  should  le 


SPECIAL.-ALTKRATIONS  ln  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

_  MRNT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

ih  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 


DAY  mowings. 


PHR8ON8  Advertising  ln  “The  Builder, "may have  Replies  addressed 
to  ike  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad\ 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALIT 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Adv 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


se  qua 
“Wea 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

_  The  atone  from  these  qi 
is  known  as 
Beds,”  and 

crystalline  nature,  and  1 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mi 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  cryataUi 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stoi 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  m< 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  woi 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  f 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  ' 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  < 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SON 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerst 
London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  a 

mT  T  arr^-KT-™  dress  S.  &  J.  STAPL 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stoi 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchani 
Stoke  -  under  -  Hai 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Adv 


Ham  Hill  Stone !  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wor 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quar 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Albai 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Adv 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La' 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoui 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil] 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Adv 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  ”  is  luppllod  dirkct from  the  Office  to  residents 
iu  uny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  I9i.  per  annum 
Peepaid.  To  all  parts  ef  Europe  and  America,  26s.  per  annum.  To 
India,  China,  Ceylon,  *«.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittances  payable 


to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR,  Publisher,  No.  46.  Catherine 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  I 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  coi 
neoting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Carr 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c. 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  &  CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 

11,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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A  Colonial  Discussion  on  Art. 

CURIOUS  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very 


inte¬ 
resting  document 
has  recently  come 
into  our  hands. 
It  is  no  less 
than  an  official 
discussion  between 
the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales 


!tnd  the  Colonial  Architect,  on  the  question  of 
he  real  and  ideal  in  sculpture.  The  subject 
Is  interesting  enough  in  itself;  it  becomes 
Joubly  so  when  raised  in  relation  to  work  exe¬ 
cuted  in  one  of  those  great  new  dominions  in 
which  the  English  race  and  the  English  lan- 
j,Tiage  have  taken  root  afresh,  and  where  a 
'iew  English  civilisation  has  sprung  up  and 
Nourished  mightily.  It  has  often  been  a 
jubject  of  conjecture  with  those  interested  in 
he  progress  of  art,  what  further  development 
k  the  artistic  material  of  the  Old  World  may 
iie  looked  for  among  people  of  the  same  race 
S  ourselves,  who  started  afresh  in  another 
ilimate  and  under  other  surroundings.  In 
seneral,  those  who  prophesied  a  new  birth  of 
irt  have  been  disappointed.  American  archi¬ 
tectural  fashions  for  the  most  part  follow  in 
lie  wake  of  English,  as  far  as  the  artistic  side 
If  architecture  is  concerned.  Australian  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  far  a3  we  get  any  illustration  of  it, 
teems  to  run  also  mainly  on  the  old  lines.  But 
le  incident  to  which  the  official  correspond- 
ace  before  us  refers  seems  to  have  given  to 
Colonial  aesthetics  a  little  jolt  out  of  the 
irthodox  path,  which  may  have  further  conse- 
iuences. 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  Colonial  Architect, 
ir.  J .  Barnet,  who  appears  to  be  a  gentleman 
f  no  ordinary  attainments  and  ability,  and 
ho  has  carried  out  an  immense  number  of 
;orks  in  the  colony,  engineering  as  well  as 
•chitectural,  with  great  satisfaction  to  his 
iovemment  and  the  public,  was  in  the  fulness 
1  time  commissioned  to  design  and  carry  out 
ne  new  Post  Office  at  Sydney.  The  building, 
Ihich  is  not  yet  completed,  is  in  the  main  a 
ignified  and  orthodox  structure  in  what  we 
>ve  all  agreed  to  call  the  Italian  style,  con- 
lining  nothing  calculated  to  startle  any  one. 
was  on  February  22nd,  1882,  that  a  disturb- 
Ig  element  was  introduced  in  a  letter  from  the 
chitect  to  Messrs.  M’Credie,  the  contractors, 
king  for  an  estimate  for  substituting  for  the 
namental  panels  in  the  Pitt-street  front  a 
ries  of  bas-reliefs  representing  “  Telegraphy, 
jcofessions,  Physics,  Agriculture,  Literature 
'd  the  Press,  Mining  and  Commerce,  Science 
d  Art,  the  Post  Office,  and  Banking.”  The 
intractors  undertook  to  furnish  such  bas-reliefs, 


“  best  artistic  manner  by  approved  artists, 
for  800 1,  a  sum  which  does  not  give  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  calibre  of  talent  which  was  to 
be  employed  on  so  many  subjects,  with  “at  least 
two  life-size  figures”  in  each  spandrel.  The  idea 
was  “approved,”  and  the  estimate  accepted. 
But,  alas  !  the  next  letter  (February  8,  1883) 
is  one  from  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Public  Works,  headed  « Post-Office 
Reliefs,”  requesting  his  hon.  colleague  to 
“kindly  inform  him  whether  anything  has 
been  done  towards  deciding  whether  the  gro¬ 
tesque  carvings  on  the  Pitt-street  frontage  of 
the  General  Post-Office  are  to  remain,  or  some¬ 
thing  more  presentable  to  be  substituted,”  as 
he  is  “frequently  asked”  respecting  them. 
After  some  formal  correspondence,  the  Cabinet 
appoints  five  gentlemen  as  a  Board  to  examine 
and  report,  of  whom  two,  for  sufficient  reasons, 
declined  to  act,  and  the  other  three  were 
empowered  to  investigate.  They  requested 
photographs  of  each  separate  spandrel,  to  be 
taken  froma  stage  opposite  the  work  :  to  which 
the  architect  urged  that  the  sculptures  were 
intended  to  be  seen  from  the  ground,  and  that 
the  point  of  view  suggested  was,  therefore, 
not  the  proper  one  for  giving  a  correct  idea  of 
the  work.  This  appears  to  have  been  over¬ 
ruled,  and,  apparently,  the  Commission  ob¬ 
tained  the  photographs  from  their  own  point 
of  view.  This  was  in  December,  1883.  On 
the  15th  February,  1884,  comes  a  letter  from 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Public  Works  to  the 
architect,  requesting  him  to  give  effect  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  give  a  plan  of  what  he  proposes  to 
substitute  for  the  carvings  when  removed. 
Then  follows  the  Report,  dated  February  6. 

The  Commissioners  were  the  Hon.  H.  C. 
Dangar,  Mr.  du  Faur,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  War- 
dell,  the  latter  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  and  M.Inst.C.E.  The 
Report  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Commission 
has  held  several  meetings  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  question.  The  following  are  the 
main  paragraphs  of  the  report 


“  that  the  carvings  are  the  result  of  a 

design  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Architect  to 
portray,  in  realistic  fashion,  some  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  customs  of  this  age  and  country;  and 
that  ho  is  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
idea  has  been  carried  out. 

Whilst  we  entirely  commend  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Barnet  in  desiring  to  obtain  a  durable  record  of 
the  subjects  intended  to  be  illustrated,  we  cannot 
but  regret  the  place  and  manner  in  which  he  has 
sought  to  perpetuate  them. 

We  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  un¬ 
suited  in  character  and  design  to  a  building  dis¬ 
tinguished  throughout  by  much  chasteness  and 
excellent  execution  in  other  subjects  selected  for  its 
ornamentation. 

These  carvings  are  in  high  relief,  and  they  consist 
almost  without  exception  of  stiff  upright  figures. 


In  all  pure  and  good  examples,  whenever  the 
spandrels  of  arches  are  decorated,  the  subjects  are 
almost  invariably  in  low  relief,  certainly  not  more 
than  half  relief,  and  the  grouping  is  generally 
suggested  by  the  contour  of  the  arch. 

Viewed  only  as  fit  subjects  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Post  Office,  it  is  not  perhaps  a  part  of  our  duty 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  these 
carvings  as  realistic  productions ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  they  fail 
to  be  a  true  record  of  the  subjects  they  represent, 
and  that  they  approach  far  more  to  the  unnatural 
and  burlesque  than  they  do  to  the  real. 

It  is  only  due  to  a  clever  sculptor  (such  as  the 
carvings  of  the  key-stones  of  these  arches  prove 
Signor  Sani  to  be)  that  we  should  state  we  consider 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  satisfactorily  realise 
the  difficult  subjects  submitted  to  him  for 
execution.” 


The  Commission  add  that  they  find  that  ne 
risk  to  the  stability  of  the  structure  'will  result 
from  the  removal  of  the  carvings,  and  they 
recommend  that  this  be  done,  and  blocks  of 
stone  inserted  which  may  be  decorated  or  not 
as  may  be  thought  desirable.  This  is  followed 
by  a  minute  from  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  stating  that  the  Government  concur, 
and  that  tile  architect  “  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  carry  this  out.” 

The  architect,  however,  seems  to  have  had 
no  idea  of  “  knocking  under  ”  to  this  military- 
like  word  of  command.  He  replies  by  a  long 
and  very  spirited  letter,  putting  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  what  decorative  sculpture  should 
be,  and  telling  the  authorities  very  plainly 
that  he  considered  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  they  having 
been  appointed  to  sum  up  in  favour  of  « the 
ideal,”  and  that  they  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  talking  about.  After  complaining 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  photographs  were 
taken,  and  recapitulating  the  list  of  subjects 
illustrated,  the  architect  continues : — 

“As  it  was  not  possible  to  represent  all  the 
subjects  selected  by  ideal,  allegorical,  sham  classic 
figures,  lying  in  unnatural  attitudes,  on  the  backs 
of  the  arches,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  old  masters, 
I  adopted  the  realistic  style  or  natural  manner; 
treating  them  as  if  seen  through  openings  of  the 
spandrels,  the  various  figures  being  represented  as 
at  their  usual  employments,  with  the  necessary 
accompaniments ;  and  the  result,  in  my  opinion, 
is  admirable,  both  as  to  decoration  and  as  illustrative 
of  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the  present  day. 
The  superiority  of  the  bold  and  dashing  stroke  of 
the  chisel  in  work  which  is  to  be  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  shows  the  artist’s  power  of  producing  a 
masterly  effect  of  life  and  reality  with  a  few  touches, 
and  is  evidence  of  fine  handling.  I  may  here  men¬ 
tion  that  the  questions  of  realism  and  idealism  in 
art  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  speculation, 
which  is  likely  to  remain  unsettled  while  the  world 
lasts.  Both  of  these  styles  are  adopted  in  the  Post- 
office  carvings,  and  they  have  been  used  side  by  side 
from  the  time  of  the  Parthenon.  Realistic  art  is  at 
the  present  time  largely  in  vogue  throughout  Europe, 
and  specially  encouraged  at  South  Kensington; 
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moreover,  it  is  easily  understood  by  the  people 
generally,  which  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Post-office  carvings  in  question.  . 

As  to  the  regret  expressed  by  the  Board  in  its 
report,  respecting  the  plan  and  manner  in  which  the 
idea  is  being  carried  out,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Board  admitted  to  me  there  was  great 
difference  of  opinion  by  the  public  as  to  the  fitness 
of  these  carvings,  and  their  retention  or  removal, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  this  fact  in  the  Report. 


The  Board  considers  that  these  carvings  are  un¬ 
suited  to  the  character  and  design  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  unfitted,  and  not  m 
keeping  with  the  architecture.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  is  Italian  Renaissance,  examples  of 
which  exhibit  details  and  decorations  from  Gothic 
on  the  one  hand,  to  extreme  Classic  on  the  other  ; 
and  of  it  is  said  that  it  not  only  admits  of,  but 
insists  on,  progress,  and  knows  no  guide  but  common 
sense  ;  it  owns  no  master  but  true  taste,  and  more 
than  this,  it  demands  thought,  and  courts  origin¬ 
ality, —therefore  realistic  decorative  carvings  are 
not  only  fitting,  but  demanded,  to  show  true 


^"tL^  objection  that  these  carvings  are  in  high  relief, 
kc. .  and  the  assertion  that  all  r 


stiff,  &c./and  the  assertion  that  all  pure  and  good  ex¬ 
amples  are  invariably  in  low  relief,  &c.,  show  how 
unacquaintod  the  Board  is  with  these  matters,  .and 
how  little  qualified  it  is  to  deal  with  the  subject 
under  consideration ;  for  the  contrary  is  the.  fact. 
Spandrel  sculpture  is  invariably  m  the  highest 
relief ;  reference  need  only  be  mado  to  examples  of 
the  old  masters  in  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  other  churches  and  buildings  in  Rome ;  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  and  other  churches,  as  well  as 
numerous  palaces,  and  especially  the  Ducal  Library 
in  Venice,  with  many  other  examples,  in  Italian 
and  other  cities.  I  have  already  said  that  these 
figures  are  realistic  and  natural  in  their  pose,  which 
could  not  be  if  distorted  into  positions,  as  suggested 
by  the  Board,  to  suit  the  contour  of  the  arch.” 


The  letter  proceeds  to  say  that  the  work 
could  not  be  cut  out  without  some  risk  of 
damage  to  the  building,  at  least  that  the  opera¬ 
tion,  to  ensure  safety,  must  be  a  very  costly 
one,  and  that  in  justice  to  himself  and  the 
sculptor  he  considered  no  further  steps  should 
be  taken  till  the  building  is  complete  and  the 
scaffolding  removed  ;  and  that  then  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  whole  of  the  building,  showing 
the  general  effect  of  the  carvings  and  decorative 
work,  should  be  taken,  and  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  on  modern 
decorative  carving  in  England,  Paris,  Milan, 
and  Rome,  adding  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
competent  and  independent  opinion  on  works 
of  this  kind  could  be  obtained  in  the  colonies. 

The  nature  of  the  attempt  which  has  thus 
been  made  to  give  realistic  interest  to  archi¬ 
tectural  sculpture  may  be  partially  gathered 
from  the  architect’s  description  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  subjects  : — 


“  Telegraphy  is  represented  by  an  operator  at  work, 
with  his  right'hand  on  the  instrument,  while  reading 
a  telegram.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  spandrel  is  a 
little  boy  trying  to  prepare  a  battery.  At  a  counter 
a  young  woman  with  a  pleasant  look,  writing  a 
message,  and,  in  the  distance,  amounted  messenger, 
conveying  telegrams. 

Banking  is  illustrated  by  a  Bank  clerk  paying 
money  over  a  counter  to  a  young  woman  who  is  pre¬ 
senting  a  draft.  In  the  lower  corner  of  the 
spandrel  is  a  little  boy  with  money  in  a  bag,  and 
crying  because  he  has  lost  some  of  it  while  bringing 
it  to  the  bank. 

Post  Office  Business. — This  is  represented  by  a 
letter-carrier,  heavily  laden,  as  on  a  mail  day, 
giving  to  a  young  woman  a  letter,  which  she  gladly 
receives.  Below  is  a  little  girl  reading  a  letter." 


We  have  before  us  two  sets  of  photographs 
of  the  portions  of  the  buildings  in  which  the 
sculpture  is  included,  sufficient  to  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  them,  but  not  sufficiently 
large  or  clear  (owing  to  the  figures  being 
partly  in  shadow)  to  be  adequately  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  illustration  pages  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  we  usually  employ  for  reproducing  sculp¬ 
ture.  Taking  the  general  question  of  the  view 
of  the  subject  as  put  by  Mr.  Barnet  in  the 
quotation  from  his  letter,  we  should  say  that 
they  do  appear  very  incongruous  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  placed,  owing  to  then- 
juxtaposition  with  decidedly  Classic  detail, 
with  which  they  do  not  harmonise  either  in 
spirit  or  in  line ;  besides  which,  although 
showing  a  certain  dash  and  cleverness,  they 
are  vulgar  in  conception.  Between  these 
very  realistic  sculptures,  are  large  Classic 
capitals  on  the  Jupiter  Stator  model,  alter¬ 
nating  with  large  consoles  carved  with  ideal 
heads  in  a  very  different  style  from  the 


spandrel  figures,  and  about  three  times  the 
scale.  The  spandrel  figures  appear  in  fact,  as 
what  they  actually  were,— an  afterthought. 
The  architect  has  taken  well-known  Classic 
models  for  the  adjoining  architectural  details, 
and  interpolated  between  them  work  which 
appears  to  come  from  another  world  of  art 
entirely.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  the  attempt 
be  made  to  do  anything  so  original,  and  what 
may  be  called  anti- Classic,  as  these  sculptures, 
the  same  spirit  of  movement  and  originality 
should  have  pervaded  the  architectural  frame¬ 
work.  The  instance  of  the  Parthenon  is  hardly 
to  the  point.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  is  realistic  as  compared 
with  the  metopes  and  the  tympanum  sculp¬ 
tures,  but  there  is  no  such  clashing  of  different 
elements  as  in  this  case.  The  figures  may 
represent  nearly  the  actual  figures  of 
the  procession,  but  their  arrangement  is 
highly  conventionalised,  and  they  are  in 
low  relief.  Beyond  this  there  comes  the 
question  whether  this  realistic  method  of 
representing  various  arts  or  professions  is 
really  the  best  or  the  most  artistic.  That  it  is 
most  easily  “  understanded  of  the  people  ” 
may  be  granted.  But  a  higher  and  more  in¬ 
tellectual  form  of  sculptural  art  is  that  which 
would  convey,  not  the  realistic  accidents  of 
dress  and  circumstance,  but  the  abstract  sym¬ 
bolising  of  the  essential  and  central  idea. 
Thus,  a  sculptor  or  a  painter  who  was  also 
something  of  a  poet  would  be  able  to  represent, 
through  an  abstract  figure,  the  idea  of  the 
electric  telegraph  apart  from  the  unimportant 
incidents  of  the  frock-coat  and  cravat  of  the 
operator.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  this 
effectively  and  intelligibly  ;  but  a  sculptor  who 
could  do  so  would  evince  higher  powers  than 
one  who  merely  modelled  a  portrait  figure  in 
every-day  dress.  The  uneducated  public  would 
understand  the  latter  treatment  better,  no 
doubt  ;  but  the  uneducated  public  are  not 
the  best  judges  of  so  intellectual  an  art  as 
sculpture.  As  a  typical  instance,  take  Carpeaux’ 
celebrated  group,  “  The  Dance,”  on  the  facade 
of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  Here  the  idea  of 
the  excitement  and  abandon  of  the  dance  is 
splendidly  conveyed  in  figures  which  represent 
no  special  period  or  country,  but  are  the  ab¬ 
stract  and  poetic  expression  of  human  feeling 
and  action*  Can  any  one  possibly  maintain 
that  this  subject  would  have  been  of  more 
interest  if  treated,  with  whatever  ability,  as  a 
representation  of  the  waltz  danced  by  figures 
in  swallow-tail  coats  and  costumes  by  Worth  ? 
None  but  children  and  simpletons  could 
think  so.  Nor,  again,  is  it  anything  to  the 
purpose  to  say  that  many  bad  and  ludicrous 
quasi-Classic  allegorical  figures  are  to  be  found, 
as  in  many  of  the  monuments  in  St.  Paul’s 
(which  are  cited  by  Mr.  Barnet  as  terrible 
warnings).  Symbolic  sculpture  requires  very 
high  powers  for  its  successful  treatment, 
and  accordingly  it  has  often  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  treated  ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  the 
aim  in  itself  is  a  mistaken  one.  Then,  to  come 
to  the  actual  work  which  has  given  rise  to  this 
discussion,  we  fear  we  must  coincide  with  the 
members  of  the  Commission  in  concluding.that 
it  is  not  at  all  good  as  realistic  work.  It  is,  in 
fact,  not  sculpture,  but  stone-cutting.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  faces  are  exaggerated, — in  one 
or  two  instances  to  a  grotesque  extent, — and 


sculptor  of  higher  powers.  We  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  adding  the  suggestion  that 
there  are  more)  clever  young  sculptors  in  this 
country  at  present  than  can  find  room  for  a 
profitable  disposal  of  their  works,  and  that, 
perhaps,  mutual  benefit  might  ensue  if  the! 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  could  offer 
some  of  them  congenial  employment  in  th«] 
new  country. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  WASTE  OF 
WATER. 


g]N  circumstances  where  the  consurapi 
tion  of  water  has  reached  the  limit 
of  supply,  a  means  for  the  preven 
tion  of  waste  becomes  at  once  th. 


the  figures  appeal  rather  to  the  interests  of 
children  than  of  grown-up  persons  of  education. 

The  attempt,  however,  was  a  spirited 
one,  and  may  lead  to  something  better ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  concluding 
documents  of  the  State  paper  in  question,  that 
the  Government,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Postmaster,  finally  consented  to  leave  the 
sculptures  untouched  until  the  building  is 
complete  and  the  scaffold  removed,  and  their 
result  as  a  portion  of  the  whole  fairly  con¬ 
sidered.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that, 
being  executed,  they  should  not  be  removed. 
They  will  form  a  record  of  a  well  -  meant, 
though  not  very  successful,  attempt  to  give 
more  than  merely  conventional  interest  to  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  a  building,  and  the 
best  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  incident 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  do  the  thing  better 
and  more  artistically  at  the  next  opportunity, 
and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a 


most  important  of  all  items.  The  possibility 
of  increasing  the  dimensions  of  tunnels  or  othe 
forms  of  aqueduct  that  may  exist  cannot  b 
entertained,  as  the  time  required  for  such  altera 
tions  is  not  frequently  at  the  disposal  of  tht 
engineer.  The  evils  attending  an  intermitten 
supply  are  too  well  known  to  require  enlarging 
on  here.  In  the  construction  of  reservoir! 
provision  is  always  made  for  the  period)' 
closing  of  the  aqueduct  for  purposes  of  examimi 
tion  and  repair  ;  but  not  usually  for  the) 
ultimate  enlargement.  It  is  not  considers 
necessary  to  anticipate  a  period  of  more  thd 
thirty  years  in  making  provision  for  the  pm 
bable  demands  of  the  future.  When  that  hi 
been  done,  little  more  can  be  expected.  Til 
time  comes  for  the  consideration  of  a  mea) 
for  obtaining  an  increased  supply.  In  ord- 
to  obviate  the  expense  of  new  works  on  tl 
one  hand,  and  intermittent  supply  upon  tl 
other,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  sources  of  wa& 
has  led  to  the  perfecting  of  a  system,  not  le 
interesting  than  complete,  which,  by  carefi 
working,  has  obtained  in  Glasgow  and  els 
where  excellent  results.  In  an  article  upon  t. 
Glasgow  Corporation  Water -works,  whit 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  the  13th  of  June  > 
this  year,  we  state  the  result  obtained  in  t 
following  terms  “  The  saving  of  water  i 
this  way  has  averaged  13  gallons  per  heae 
but,  taking  it  at  10  gallons,  the  saving  o* 
the  whole  city  would  be  7^  million  gallons  p 
day,  or  about  one- fifth  of  the  whole  wa 
supply,  and  at  an  expenditure _  of  one-third  ( 
the  capital  represented  by  this  saving.”  I 
now  propose  to  put  the  details  of  this  syst- 
before  our  readers. 

Waste,  as  the  word  will  be  frequently  u: 
in  the  context,  must  not  be  understood  1 
referring  to  extravagance  in  the  use  of  watei 
but  as  applying  only  to  the  water  lost  in  cg 
sequence  of  defects  in  distributing  and  servr 
pipes  and  bad  fittings.  The  quality  of  the  d 
tributing  pipes  is  supposed  to  be  insured  by  tv 
water  company  specifying,  and  superintend!! 
the  making  and  testing  of  them.  But  blo’l 
joints  and  splits  will  occur,  and  in  ways  l 
always  capable  of  explanation  ;  but  usual, 
from  local  subsidence  of  the  pipe-track, 
the  water  does  not  rise  to  the  surface,  it  fill 
its  way  into  the  street  sewers  ;  and  the  preset 
of  such  a  defect  is  discovered  by  want) 
pressure  in  the  locality  ;  but,  as  it  affects 
large  area,  it  was  long  found  difficult  to  local 
it  sufficiently  to  discover  its  exact  whereabott 
until  the  system  subsequently  described  il 
introduced.  It  may  be  remarked  m  this  o 
nexion,  that  in  Glasgow,  before  the  was 
water  meter  system  had  reached  its  presi 
stage  of  development,  cases  occurred  win 
leaks  from  3-in.  and  4-in.  pipes  had  earn 
away  sufficient  material  to  bring  about 
falling  in  of  a  street.  In  one  case,  five  a 
loads  of  material  were  required  to  fill  ! 
the  cavity.  How  long  this  leak  had  b 
going  on  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  regi 
to  service-pipes,  as  they  are  situated  for  > 
most  part  underground,  except  where  the  WJ 
rises  to  the  surface,  a  burst  is  discovered; 
want  of  pressure  on  the  property  supplied.  ) 
the  complaints  of  want  of  water  made  I 
householders,  30  per  cent,  is  not  an  uncomn 
average  to  find  due  entirely  to  the  bursting 
lead  service-pipes.  Of  course  this  must  : 
always  be  attributed  to  lightness  or  r 
material.  These  can  be  discovered  <1 
inspectors  from  the  water  company,  \ 
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nsist  upon  examining  them  before  they 
ire  covered  up,  but  splits  may  and  often 
lo  occur  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe  during 
nanufacture  which  causes  them  to  give  way 
jefore  a  high  pressure  of  water.  Service-pipes 
nust  always  be  provided  with  stop-cocks  at 
!  ft.  from  where  they  leave  the  main,  and 
ibout  2  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Where  service-pipe3  are  exposed 
hey  must  be  protected  from  frost,  and  with 
hat  object  it  is  recommended  that  they  be 
)laced  a  short  distance  from  the  outside  wall. 

Of  the.  waste  due  to  the  use  ©f  defective 
vater-fittings  much  may  be  said.  Unless  it 
>ecomes  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  occu- 
>ants  of  a  house,  either  in  the  form  of  noise  or 
■scape  in  undesired  places,  it  may  go  on  for  a 
ong  period  of  time  without  being  discovered 
>y  the  officers  of  the  water  company.  This 
v&ste,  not  being  confined  to  one  house  or  half 


and  in  1880  only  392  per  cent,  were  dis¬ 
allowed.  As  a  result  of  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  which  formed  part  of  the  system,  such 
an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  fittings, 
effected  within  three  years,  showed  pretty  con¬ 
clusively  that  some  such  protection  was  one  of 
the  most  practical  of  the  requirements  upon  the 
programme  of  reforms  to  be  carried  out.  Water- 
closet  cisterns  are  examined  by  the  inspectors  as 
soon  as  they  are  placed  in  position.  They  may 
give  a  flush  of  from  l£  gallon  to  2  gallons,  but 
not  more,  and  this  flush  must  take  place  within 
three  or  four  seconds  after  lifting  the  handle. 
Fittings  which  are  found  wasting  water  twice 
within  three  months  are  removed,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  be  fitted  up  again  in  any  position. 
Before  leaving  the  question  of  fittings  it  may 
here  be  observed  with  advantage  that,  in  spite 
of  the  exercise  of  every  precaution  and 
economy,  increased  consumption  per  head  in- 
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dozen,  but  extending  over  whole  streets, 
©comes,  therefore,  a  very  serious  matter.  It 
J  necessary  that  the  water  company  have 
owers  to  compel  the  removal  of  imperfect 
ttings.  In  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
nd  Dublin,  all  new  fittings  which  have  not 
reviously  been  tested  and  stamped  with  the 
Company’s  mark  are  rejected.  The  process  of 
isting  consists  in  subjecting  the  oocks  to  three 
imes  the  highest  pressure  they  will  have  to 
esist  when  in  use,  for  which  trouble  a  small 
26  is  charged.  This  has  led  to  the  rejection 
f  almost  every  cock  which  is  not  constructed 
n  the  screw  -  down  principle.  The  testing 
ressure  is  300  lb.  per  square  inch  for  cocks 
applied  direct  from  the  main,  150  lb. 
)r  ball  -  cocks  to  cisterns,  and  25  lb. 
ir  lavatory  and  other  fittings  supplied 
rom  cisterns.  In  1877,  when  the  system  of 
-sting  was  introduced  in  Glasgow,  14  60  per 
ent.  of  the  fittings  submitted  were  rejected, 


variably  follows  improved  or  altered  domestic 
arrangements.  The  quantity  of  water  used 
per  head  in  every  important  manufacturing 
centre  is  constantly  upon  the  increase  :  and 
in  one  sense  so  much  the  better.  If  we 
consider  the  average  consumption  per  head 
over  districts  which  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  three  kinds  of  property,  taking  the  night- 
rate  as  the  standard  in  every  instance,  we  shall 
then  obtain  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
improved  domestic  and  other  arrangements 
affect  the  consumption  of  water.  In  the  case 
of  property  consisting  of  houses  with  a  rental 
averaging  61.,  the  consumption  per  head  per 
twenty-four  hours  was  gallons  ;  of  property 
where  the  houses  were  about  18/.  rental,  and 
a  large  number  of  shojDS  with  a  rental  varying 
from  30 /.  to  100/.,  the  consumption  was 
16  gallons  ;  and  in  the  case  of  high-class 
houses,  with  a  rental  of  from  80/.  to  300/.,  the 
consumption  was  48  gallons  per  head. 


Of  the  methods  which  have  been  in  use  in 
Glasgow  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
waste,  the  oldest  is  house-to-house  inspection. 
A  town  is  divided  into  districts,  and  one  of  these 
is  allocated  to  each  inspector.  It  is  his  business 
to  examine  all  the  fittings  in  each  house  regu¬ 
larly,  and  report  any  waste  that  may  be  going 
on.  A  notice  is  thereupon  sent  from  the  office 
of  the  water  company  requiring  the  repair  to 
be  executed  within  a  given  time,  usually  six 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  the 
repair  has  not  been  done,  the  water  is  there¬ 
upon  shut  off,  which  proceeding  invariably 
proves  an  effectual  appeal  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  When  the  stop-cock  closed  supplies 
several  parties,  it  would  appear  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary  to  make  the  unoffending  suffer  for  the 
negligent ;  but,  it  need  not  be  added  that  this 
fact  is  in  itself  an  additional  guarantee  that  the 
repair  will  be  executed  without  further  delay. 
The  system  of  house-to-house  inspection  is  very 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  a  means  of 
preventing  a  considerable  waste  of  water.  It 
may  be  at  once  seen  how  satisfactory  it  has 
proved  by  the  remark  that  in  Glasgow  an 
addition  of  four  inspectors  was  the  means  of 
saving  per  day  800,000  gallons  of  water  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  after  such  increase  of  the  staff, 
the  average  consumption  of  water  per  day  was 
800,000  gallons  less  than  during  the  previous 
year.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  where 
equal  operations  are  being  carried  on  in  every 
district,  there  is  a  great  loss  of  power,  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  waste  going  on  may  be  confined 
to  one  district.  This  eventuality  is  effectually 
met  by  the  use  of  waste-water  meters,  which 
indicate  very  clearly,  by  means  of  diagrams, 
where  the  consumption  is  beyond  the  average  ; 
and  in  this  way,  the  day  inspectors  are  enabled 
to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  those  districts 
where  it  is  known  that  serious  waste  is  really 
going  on.  The  meter  for  this  purpose  in 
common  use  is  Deacon’s  Differentiating  Waste- 
water  Meter,  a  sketch  of  which  is  given,  fig.  1. 
The  sketch  will  explain  itself.  The  whole 
meter,  except  the  outside  case  and  the  clock- 
springs,  is  of  brass.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
fewness  of  its  working  parts,  the  possibilities 
of  wear  and  tear  are  not  great.  Experience 
has  gone  to  show  that  ten  years  of  constant 
use  does  not  even  suggest  their  disconnexion 
from  the  main.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
have  been  found  in  as  good  repair,  practically, 
as  when  they  were  first  put  down.  The  only 
two  parts  which  give  any  trouble  are  the  clocks 
and  the  pulley-wires,  which  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  moment,  as  they  may  be  adjusted 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  But  it 
happens  occasionally  that  the  wire  breaks  or 
the  clock  stops,  and  this  may  occur  when  a 
night  inspection  is  being  taken.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  no  night  inspection  diagram  can  be 
obtained.  It  would  not  affect  the  subsequent 
day  inspections,  but  it  would  affect  the  report, 
where  the  extent  of  the  results  obtained  lrom 
such  inspections  could  not  in  consequence  be 
stated.  The  possibility  of  the  wire  breaking  is 
one  which  cannot  very  well  be  provided 
against  ;  but  the  matter  of  the  clocks 
stopping  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes, 
the  principal  of  which  is  perhaps  the  very  nice 
adjustment  which  they  require.  In  fig.  1  the 
clock  is  shown  at  C.,  the  upper  half  of  which 
is  hidden,  as  it  passes  into  the  drum  upon 
which  the  diagram  is  attached.  Whatever  is 
done  with  regard  to  other  departments,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  matter  of  the  clocks  and 
other  details  connected  with  the  meter  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  conscientious  mechanic  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  trade.  Other¬ 
wise,  from  the  two  causes  above  detailed, 
annoyance  to  the  engineer  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  unfrequent  occurrence.  The  trial  of  these 
meters  in  Glasgow  was  very  encouraging.  The 
first  night  inspection  being  taken,  and  repairs 
accomplished,  it  was  found  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  water  fell  from  65^  to  41  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  and  the  rate  from  1  a.m.  to 
5  a.m.  from  57  to  31  gallons  per  head.  On 
the  strength  of  this  result  a  much  larger  area 
was  experimented  upon,  when  the  results  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  satisfactory,  Mr.  Gale,  the 
engineer,  advised  the  extension  of  the  system, 
until  now  77  meters  have  been  laid  down. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  put  a  new 
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district  umder  the  water-waste  meter  system, 
the  following  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  : — 
A  skeleton  tracing  is  made,  showing  all  the 
pipes  within  the  proposed  area  to  be  put 
under.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  supplied  off  each  pipe  is 
obtained  from  the  surveyor’s  books,  and  noted 
in  each  case  upon  the  tracing.  It  is  then  easy 
to  determine  the  sub-districts,  always  taking 
into  consideration  the  public  works  supplied 
by  ordinary  meter,  so  that  the  consumption 
through  a  water-waste  meter  shall  not  exceed 
the  limit  of  its  indicative  capacity,  —  viz., 
10,000  gallons, — at  any  one  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Glasgow,  the  trade  consumption  in 
some  districts  is  so  uncertain  as  to  bring  the 
pencil  up  to  and  run  it  along  the  10,000  line  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  a  correct  day  diagram 
cannot  always  be  plotted.  In  such  cases,  the 
night  rate  must  be  depended  upon.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  alteration  of  piping  necessary 
is  considerable ;  but  in  many  cases  it 
amounts  to  very  little  more  than  altering  the 
position  of  cleansing  cocks  and  valves.  Draw¬ 
ings  to  a  larger  scale  are  then  made  of  the 
parts  where  alterations  have  to  be  carried  out, 
and  these  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
manager  of  the  pipe-layers.  While  the  work 
is  being  done,  and  the  meters  placed  in 
position,  day  inspectors  are  engaged  in  taking 
a  careful  census  of  each  sub-district,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  other  day  inspectors  are  at 
work  obtaining  the  position  of  every  stop-cock 
in  the  district,  and  the  nature  of  the  property 
or  properties  supplied  off  each.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  property  as  detailed  in  the  census-book 
is  compared  with  that  given  in  the  stop-cock 
book,  by  a  clerk  in  the  office,  and  in  that  way 
an  insurance  is  obtained  against  the  possibility 
of  any  omissions  in  either.  Every  case  of  a 
stop-cock  in  bad  repair  is  carefully  noted  and 
reported  at  the  office,  where  orders  are  imme¬ 
diately  given  to  repair  it.  In  that  way,  the 
night  inspectors  are  enabled  to  get  over  the 
district  upon  which  they  are  making  an  inspec¬ 
tion  without  delay.  In  a  new  district,  it  is 
usual  to  take  a  series  of  one-day  diagrams 
"before  proceeding  to  make  a  night  inspection, 
and  in  this  way  obtain  an  idea  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  per  head  before  serious  operations  are 
commenced.  When  a  diagram  is  put  upon  a 
meter,  the  intermediate  valve  is  closed,  and  the 
meter  valve  opened  (see  fig.  2).  As  the  meters 
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used  are  all  4-in.,  it  is  clear  that  when  they 
are  placed  upon  larger  mains  than  4-in.  the 
intermediate  valve  being  closed,  and  all  the 
water  having  in  consequence  to  pass  through 
the  meter,  a  considerable  want  of  pressure 
would  be  felt  in  case  of  fire.  To  obviate  this, 
the  manager  of  the  fire-brigade  is  furnished 
regularly  with  the  date  when  a  meter  is  to  be 
in  use  ;  and,  as  he  is  also  carefully  informed 
as  to  the  exact  position  of  every  intermediate , 
in  the  emergency  of  fire,  he  has  only  to  open  the 
valve,  when  he  at  once  obtains  his  full  pressure. 


The  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
system  is  centred  in  the  night  inspection.  A 
diagram  is  put  upon  the  meter  four  or  five 
hours  before  the  night  inspectors  commence 
work.  A  few  minutes  before  1  a.m.  the  two 
night  men  are  upon  the  ground  ready  to  begin 
their  round.  They  first  sound  all  the  meter 
valves  and  meter  stop-cocks  in  the  district.  If 
the  works  or  shops  supplied  through  these 
meters  are  not  working  overtime,  and  the 
valve  or  stop-cock,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  heard 
to  sound  when  the  key  is  placed  upon  it,  it  is 
noted  whether  it  sounds  when  open  or  when 
shut,  and  the  nature  of  the  noise  as  simple, 
loud,  or  extra  loud.  The  inspector  takes  a  note 
of  the  time,  which  he  also  enters  into  his  book. 
This  book  is  made  out  in  the  office  by  a  clerk 
immediately  a  night  inspection  has  been 
decided  upon  by  the  engineer,  and  then  put 
into  the  night  inspector’s  hands,  when  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  properties  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  written,  and  enter  in  the 
space  allowed  for  each  the  particulars  of  his 
observation.  When  this  is  compared  with  the 
diagram  upon  the  following  day,  the  defect,  if 
serious,  is  immediately  recognised,  the  effect  of 
opening  and  closing  being  clearly  defined.  If 
water  is  found  passing,  whether  for  legitimate 
use  or  in  the  form  of  waste,  the  valve  or  stop-cock 
is  closed,  and  the  cover  lifted,  and  placed  on  one 
side.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  former 
case  inconvenience  would  be  caused  to  the 
works,  shops,  or  others  deprived  of  water,  but 
it  is  understood  that  these  places  have  tanks 
always  filled  which  will  enable  them  to  go  on 
for  at  least  four  hours  should  the  water  be 
withdrawn  either  during  the  day  or  night, 
Notice,  however,  is  given  if  such  withdrawal 
is  to  be  continued  for  a  longer  space  of  time 
than  one  hour.  If  no  water  is  passing,  the 
valve  or  stop-cock  is  left  open.  The  same 
operations  are  next  gone  through  with  all  the 
stop-cocks  supplying  domestic  dwellings,  and 
in  each  case,  where  found  sounding,  the  cover 
is  lifted  and  placed  on  one  side.  In  some 
cases  where  waste  is  going  on,  no  sound  is  heard 
when  the  stop-cock  is  full  open,  but,  on  gently 
closing  it,  the  increased  velocity  of  water 
through  it  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  sound. 
It  requires  a  practised  ear  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  inspection,  as  many  sounds  indicative 
of  waste  are  not  recognised  by  those  unac¬ 
customed  to  the  work.  Having  sounded 
all  the  stop- cocks  in  a  district,  and  shut  those 
found  sounding,  an  interval  of  half  an  hour 
is  allowed  to  elapse  before  opening  opera¬ 
tions  are  commenced.  The  object  of  lifting 
the  cover  and  leaving  it  on  one  side  is  to 
show  at  once  where  a  stop-cock  has  been 
closed,  and  in  that  way  save  time.  The  in¬ 
spector  then  makes  up  a  list  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  clerk 
at  the  office,  who  fills  up  a  printed  form  for 
every  property  the  stop-cock  for  which  was 
found  sounding.  These  are  handed  to  the 
day  -  inspectors,  who  proceed  to  examine  the 
premises.  If  several  stop- cocks  near  one 
another  are  discovered  by  the  day- inspector 
to  sound  when  shut,  he  notes  the  loudest  of 
them,  and  in  that  way  determines  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  waste  going  on,  which  in  almost 
every  such  instance  is  taking  place  between 
the  main  and  the  stop-cock.  If  he  finds  that 
when  a  particular  stop-cock  is  closed,  the 
others  cease  to  sound,  then  he  presumes  that 
the  waste  is  going  on  from  the  service  -  pipe 
after  it  has  passed  that  stop-cock.  By  the 
simple  process  of  syphoning,  he  decides  at 
once  if  it  is  taking  place  underground. 
Syphoning  consists  in  shutting  the  particular 
stop-cock,  and  proceeding  to  the  tap  in  the 
ground-floor  house,  first  assuring  himself,  if 
there  is  a  cellar  or  underground  place  provided 
with  a  crane,  that  this  is  securely  closed.  By 
placing  the  tap  in  water  and  turning  it  on, 
the  suction  caused  by  a  vacuum  created  in  the 
pipe  in  consequence  of  the  water  passing 
away  through  a  defect  underground,  shows 
clearly  that  it  is  between  that  tap  and  the 
stop-cock  ;  and  its  position  may  be  accurately 
calculated  by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  work,  by  the  time  taken  by  the  air  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum  thus  created.  S 

When  a  district  meter  has  been  got  into 
working  order  and  the  waste  reduced  to  a 
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minimum  by  three  or  four  night  inspections, 
the  one-day  diagram  is  discontinued,  and  a 
three-day  diagram  is  substituted.  This  latter 
is  put  on  every  meter  in  use  once  during  each 
month  in  order  that  a  monthly  report  showing 
the  condition  of  all  the  districts  may  be  made 
out.  In  this  way  an  average  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  for  each  meter  is  arrived  at,  and,  when  it 
rises  much  above  that  average,  a  night  inspec¬ 
tion  is  ordered.  The  diagrams  are  calculated 
and  plotted  into  a  book,  which  shows  at  a 
glance  what  improvement  has  taken  place 
after  a  night  inspection,  and  which  district 
requires  to  have  a  night  inspection  made. 
More  reliance,  as  it  has  been  previously  stated, 
is  placed  upon  the  night  rate,  taking  it  from 
1  a.m.  to  5  a.m.,  especially  where  much  water 
is  used  for  trade  purposes. 

Out  of  fifty  districts,  with  an  average  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,637  persons,  the  cost  for  re¬ 
arranging  the  pipes  in  order  to  isolate  each 
district,  including  the  fixing  of  the  meter,  was 
about  37 1.  ;  for  repairing  the  stop  -  cock 
boxes,  2 1Z.  ;  for  the  preliminary  inspections 
to  bring  the  districts  to  working  order,  13Z. ; 
and  the  meters  themselves  costing  29 1.  each, 
making  up  a  total  of  100Z.  per  district.  The 
above  is  the  cost  for  laying  out  a  district,  but 
the  cost  of  working  the  whole  seventy- seven 
districts,  omitting,  of  course,  the  salaries  of 
the  day  inspectors  who  would  be  employed 
in  any  case,  reaches  the  figure  of  300Z.  ; 
132Z.  representing  the  salaries  of  two  night 
inspectors,  132Z.  for  two  men  who  attend  to 
the  clocks  and  diagrams,  26Z.  for  the  time 
occupied  by  a  draughtsman  in  reducing  and 
plotting  the  diagrams  ;  and  10Z.  for  incidental 
expenses. 


NOTES. 

IHATEVER  may  be  our  short- 

j  comings  with  regard  to  the  housing 
of  the  poor,  other  Continental 

1  countries  are  not  blameless  in  this- 
respect.  The  latest  Embassy  and  Legation 
Report,  just  published,  gives  a  melancholy 
account  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
Italian  labourers,  both  urban  and  rural,  and 
particularly  in  Rome  and  that  extensive  and 
unhealthy  fringe  of  coast  known  as  the  Cam- 
pagna.  In  ancient  times  this  district  contained 
many  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  Roman  cities, 
whereas  now  it  is  a  picture  of  malarious  deso¬ 
lation,  having  but  12,734  inhabitants,  for 
whose  accommodation  there  are  only  556 
houses.  The  greater  number  of  the  labourers 
in  the  Campagna  are  strangers  from  other 
districts,  who  for  the  eight  months  of  their 
sojourn  dwell  in  huts  or  wigwams,  of  which 
there  are  469  ;  the  remainder  live  in  caves 
and  grottoes,  or  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings  and  tombs,  while  many  have  no  roof  but 
the  heavens,  and  no  bed  but  the  grass.  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  whole  district,  the 
scarcity  of  houses  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  labourers  is  startling  and  well  nigh  in¬ 
credible.  In  one  commune  there  are  456 
houses  to  3,127  persons,  in  another  316  to  1,604 
inhabitants,  and  in  a  third,  704  peasants  with¬ 
out  a  single  dwelling.  To  render  the  anomaly 
more  striking,  there  are  places  which  contain 
many  uninhabited  houses,  which  have  been 
purposely  unroofed  to  avoid  the  heavy  house 
tax.  Indeed,  a  wealthy  proprietor  near  Rome, 
the  Prince  Torlonia,  has  numerous  farm  build-  I 
ings  unroofed  and  going  to  decay,  while  the 
labourers  on  the  estate  are  living  in  wretched 
hovels,  or  in  holes  cut  in  the  tufa  rock.  Those  ! 
English  politicians  who  are  so  enamoured  of 
the  proposal  to  make  peasant  holdings,  will  be 
interested  in  learning  that  there  are  in  the  i 
province  of  Rome  no  less  than  122,633  peasant : 
proprietors,  whose  individual  holdings  are  less 
than  2i  acres  in  size.  The  result  is,  that  those  i 
who  labour  expend  their  entire  force  in  tiffing  . 
the  ground,  while  those  who  do  not  manually 
labour  soon  lose  their  property.  More  than 
half  of  the  workers  are  attacked  annually  by 
sickness,  and  no  wonder,  when  we  find  that 
maize,  vegetables,  and  thin  cheese,  all  of  very 
inferior  quality,  are  their  chief  and  often  their 
sole  food,  while  the  water  is  usually  bad  and  i 
scarce.  In  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  the  con-  i 
ditions  are  almost  as  unhygienic.  Many  rooms  , 
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are  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  never  get 
a  ray  of  that  sunshine  of  which  the  Italian 
proverb  says,  “  Dove  entra  il  sole,  non  entra 
medico,”  or,  in  other  words,  “No  doctor  wanted 
where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air.”  The 
smallest  apartments  are  occupied  by  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  persons,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  four  cubic  yards  of  air  is  all  that  can 
be  relied  on  per  head.  Consumption,  fever,  and 
immorality  are  the  natural  sequences.  A  single 
speculator  recently  built  in  a  central  and  popu¬ 
lous  part  of  Rome  no  less  than  fifty  mud  hovels, 
7  ft.  high  by  9  ft.  wide,  in  each  of  which  four 
or  five  persons  were  huddled  for  warmth  and 
shelter.  It  is  true  that  a  society  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  but 
it  is  not  well  supported  and  its  means  are 
quite  inadequate. 


THE  strike  at  the  Elswick  Works,  which 
has  been  fortunately  terminated  by  the 
common  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  men, 
would,  if  persisted  in,  have  been  a  serious 
menace  to  the  material  efficiency  of  English 
manufactures.  Apart  from  the  broad  ques¬ 
tions  of,  first,  the  justice,  and  secondly,  the 
wisdom,  of  this  unhappy  method  of  fighting 
out  questions  of  the  rate  of  pay,  there  were 
special  features  in  the  present  case  which 
would  have  rendered  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  masters  a  suicidal  act.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
assume  that  the  managers  against  whom  the 
movement  was  directed  were  men  unfit  for  their 
posts.  Proof  of  such  unfitness  must  then  be 
readily  attainable  ;  and  if  such  proof  were 
submitted  to  the  directors  in  a  quiet  and 
business-like  manner,  the  result  could  hardly 
be  doubtful.  But  to  be  reduced,  when  asked 
to  state  causes  for  a  personal  objection,  to  so 
vague  and  sentimental  a  complaint  as  that  of 
t(  the  introduction  of  an  unkindly  and  domi¬ 
neering  spirit,”  is  to  admit  that  there  is  no  case 
for  the  complainants.  Every  one  who  has  had 
the  management  of  large  bodies  of  men  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  qualities  in  the 
foremen  and  managers  which  are  necessary  to 
insure  business  success,  and  which  thus  con¬ 
duce  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  whole 
industrial  community,  are  very  rarely  com¬ 
bined  with  great  suavity  of  manner.  The 
more  the  good  foreman  identifies  himself 
with  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  out-put  of  a 
factory  the  more  intolerant  is  he,  naturally, 
of  idleness,  insubordination,  and  all  those 
qualities  on  which  the  misleaders  of  the 
working  classes  found  their  appeal  to  the 
passions,  rather  than  to  the  good  sense,  of 
their  auditors.  To  give  up  a  foreman,  even  if 
a.  somewhat  harsh  and  dictatorial  one,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  men  working  under  him,  with¬ 
out  trial  or  even  distinct  accusation,  would  be 
to  invert  the  relations  of  labour  and  of  capital, 
to  the  ruin  and  downfall  of  both.  Of  that  the 
employers,  as  a  rule,  are  fully  aware. 

T)ROFESSOR  L.  LEVI  endeavoured  to 
A  persuade  the  section  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  deals  with  economic  science  and 
statistics  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
occurrence  of  even  a  somewhat  protracted 
depression  of  trade.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  general  condition  of  trade  was  cer¬ 
tainly  considerably  altered,  and  was  much 
more  precarious  than  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  He  held  that  Royal  Commissions 
could  not  improve  trade,  and  prophesied  that 
that  “summoned,  if  possible,  to  reverse  the 
verdict  of  the  nation  as  to  free  trade  would, 
like  Balak  of  old,  not  only  reject  the  appeal,  but 
confirm  it  as  irrevocable.”  (We  conclude  that 
the  error  as  to  the  personage  cited  must  be  that 
of  the  reporter.)  What  Professor  Levi  omitted 
to  mention  was  the  prodigious  change  which 
has  occurred  during  the  last  forty  years,  in  the 
relative  prices  of  each  average  ton  of  imports 
into,  and  exports  from,  the  United  Kingdom, 
as.  measured  by  the  ton  of  cargo-carrying 
shipping.  During  the  decade  1840-49  we  paid 
16'8Z.  for  every  ton  of  imports,  and  received 
16'9Z.  for  every  ton  of  exports.  During  the 
decade  1870-79,  we  paid  187/.  for  every  ton  of 
imports,  and  received  127/.  for  every  ton  of 
exports.  This  shows  a  depreciation  of  24-8  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  exports,  and  an  increase 


of  11  3  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  imports.  An 
acknowledgment  and  an  explanation  of  this 
unfavourable  statistical  fact  would  have  been 
better  worth  the  attention  of  the  section  than 
confident  predictions  as  to  what  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  will 
or  will  not  do. 


THE  dispute  between  Mr.  Whitworth,  M.P., 
and  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  is  one  which  has  some 
public  interest,  for  the  efficient  working  of  this 
line  affects  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
most  dwellers  in  the  metropolis  in  a  less  or 
greater  degree.  Into  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  Mr.  Whitworth  and  his  co-Directors 
the  public  have  not  yet  been  admitted,  but 
certainly,  for  the  interests  of  the  shareholders, 
the  sooner  both  parties  lay  their  cases  before 
this  body  the  better,  for  no  Company  can  be 
regarded  as  in  a  satisfactory  position  when  a 
director  retires  and  makes  grave  charges 
against  the  management  of  the  Company.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dispute  may,  at  any 
rate,  help  to  bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  some 
kind  of  working  arrangement  with  the  District 
Company  and  likewise  put  an  end  to  any  more 
extension  schemes,  such  as  the  absurd  proposed 
pushing  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  into  the 
agricultural  county  of  Bucks.  The  object  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  should  be  to  serve 
the  metropolis  as  efficiently  as  possible,  not 
to  seek  speculative  advantages  in  the  country. 
■The  line  is  overweighted  with  traffic  as  it  is. 


carried  twenty  trains  a  day  with  safety,  would 
break  down  quickly  under  twenty  trains  an 
hour.”  With  a  growth  of  traffic  which,  on 
prosperous  railways,  exceeds  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  year  after  year,  this  announcement  is 
very  ominous.  As  a  result  both  of  his  own 
investigations  and  of  communications  with 
leading  Continental  and  American  engineers, 
as  to  the  admissible  intensity  of  stress  on  iron 
and  steel  bridges,  Mr.  Baker  declared  that  “at 
the  present  time  absolute  chaos  prevailed.” 
He  could  cite  cases,  he  added,  where  the  work¬ 
ing  stress  on  the  iron  had  exceeded,  by  250  per 
cent.,  that  considered  admissible  by  German 
and  American  engineers.  A  bridge  that  would 
be  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  would  require 
to  be  strengthened  by  from  5  to  60  per  cent, 
before  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  German 
Government,  or  by  any  of  the  leading  com¬ 
panies  in  America.  In  that  state  of  things 
passengers  may  be  comforted  by  being  told 
that  the  large  railway  companies  are  strength¬ 
ening  their  iron  bridges,  but  the  prospect  is 
less  cheering  for  the  shareholders. 


TN  the  last  number  of  the  Statist  there  is  a 
A  retrospective  account  of  the  condition  of 


AMONG  the  more  reasonable  and  sensible 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Trades’  Union 
Congress  was  one  urging  the  Legislature  to 
confer  power  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of 
coupling  for  railway  vehicles,  such  as  will  render 
it  unnecessary  to  pass  between  them  in  coupling 
and  uncoupling  them.  We  have  before  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  subject,  and  considering  that 
there  are  a  number  of  inventions  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  two  or  three  of  which  at  least  are  practi¬ 
cable  and  not  costly,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  abso¬ 
lute  and  wilful  wrong  to  continue  the  present 
dangerousand  murderous  system.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  injuries  and  deaths  to  railway  servants 
from  accidents  in  coupling  during  shunting  is 
an  appalling  one,  and  the  railway  companies 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  the  matter 
their  attention  without  delay. 


WE  hope  that  the  decision  given  by  Mr. 

Bridge  in  a  case  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  as  reported  in  another  column, 
will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Board  of 
Works  to  reconsider  their  conservative  and 
obstructive  position  in  regard  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  concrete  as  a  building  material. 
The  defendant  was  summoned  for  using 
concrete  for  the  walls  of  a  block  of  artisans’ 
dwellings,  having  been  previously  served 
with  a  notice  to  discontinue  it.  The  de¬ 
fendant  said,  “  under  advice,”  he  should 
proceed  with  the  building.  The  Magistrate 
ruled  that  concrete,  properly  constructed  (and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  contention  that  this 
was  not  so),  was  a  good  material  for  building 
purposes,  and  dismissed  the  summons.  Con¬ 
crete  building  was  introduced  since  the  Act 
was  passed,  and  the  Board  of  Works  appa¬ 
rently  “  cannot  find  it — ’tis  not  in  the  bond.” 
It  is  absurd  at  this  time  of  day  that  special 
licence  should  be  required  for  using  concrete 
walls.  The  Board  should  confine  their  action 
to  seeing  that  the  concrete  is  properly  made 
and  of  the  proper  materials  ;  they  will  then 
be  doing  valuable  work.  To  put  concrete 
building  under  an  official  ban  is  what  cannot 
reasonably  be  allowed  any  longer  ;  and  the 
Magistrate’s  decision  was  in  accordance  with 
common  sense. 


“  A  FEW  of  the  unpleasantest  words  that 
Ax.  ever  blotted  paper,”  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the  opening  address 
of  Mr.  Baker,  the  President  of  the  Mechanical 
Science  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  subject  is  one 
on  which  the  speaker  is  probably  the  highest 
living  authority.  “  Hundreds  of  existing 
railway  bridges,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  “  which 


Welsh  railways,  which  will  be  of  melancholy 
interest  to  all  those  who  love  the  Principal^. 
There  are  the  two  great  trunk  lines,  which 
have  appropriated  a  considerable  portion  of 
both  North  and  South  Wales,  viz.,  the  London 
and  North  Western  and  the  Great  Western,  to 
which,  of  course,  the  remarks  do  not  apply  ; 
but  they  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  unproduc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Welsh  lines  proper,  as  they  have 
secured  for  themselves  the  most  valuable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  leaving  the  dry  bones  of 
the  remaining  districts  to  their  unfortunate 
competitors.  The  consequence  of  this  one¬ 
sided  division  is  that  there  are  at  least  twenty- 
one  different  railways  of  greater  or  less  length 
which  are  almost  entirely  non-dividend  paying. 
The  invested  capital  is  nearly  14  millions 
sterling,  of  which  over  4  millions  are  in  ordinary 
shares  and  5  millions  in  preference  stock.  But 
one  line,  and  that  a  very  small  one,  running 
from  Ruthin  to  Cerrig-y-druidion,  is  earning 
anything  on  the  ordinary  shares,  this  solitary 
exception  being  at  the  magnificent  rate  of  1-1-, 
while,  in  the  case  of  preference  stock,  there 
are  about  half  a  dozen  lines  which  do  a 
little  more  than  pay  their  way.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  where  special  manufacturing 
advantages  are  to  be  found,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  which  has  an  iron 
and  coal  traffic  to  and  from  the  iron  works 
of  Dowlais  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  which 
earns  a  dividend  of  5,  as  also  does  the 
Swansea  and  Mumbles,  a  very  short  line  with  a 
watering-place  traffic.  The  Pembroke  and 
Tenby  is  a  similar  line,  although  it 
only  earns  from  2  to  3.  The  Cambrian, 
Central  Wales,  and  Mid  Wales  are  the 
only  systems  which  can  be  considered 
trunks,  and  were  it  not  for  these,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Principality  might  as 
well  be  in  the  American  backwoods,  as  far 
as  accessibility  goes.  They  all  run  through 
more  or  less  barren  districts,  in  which  populous 
towns  are  few  and  far  between.  In  the  summer 
months,  they  obtain  a  fair  share  of  tourist  and 
seaside  passengers,  but  once  the  season  is  over, 
empty  carriages  are  the  rule.  The  only 
apparent  way  of  improving  this  doleful  pro¬ 
perty,  is  for  the  Welsh  railways  (which,  after 
all,  only  amount  to  854  miles)  to  amalgamate. 
This  would  have  a  good  effect  in  two  ways. 
First,  a  united  concern  of  this  magnitude 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  two  big  companies 
with  something  like  a  bold  front  ;  and 
secondly,  the  enormous  expenses  of  so  many 
divided  managements  would  be  saved.  This 
is  no  light  matter,  seeing  that,  at  present,  these 
separate  companies  have  184  directors  and  101 
principal  officials  for  584  miles,  whereas  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  with  2,286  mileage, 
has  only  nineteen  directors  and  eighteen  chief 
officials. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Berlin  Dr.  Fiirtwaengler  read 
a  paper  on  the  recent  excavations  of  Mr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter  in  Cyprus.  A  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite,  “Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful” 
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has  been  laid  bare  at  Dali  (ancient  Idalium). 
A  great  number  of  votive  images  of  the  goddess 
have  been  found,  and  the  series  represents 
successive  phases  of  Cyprian  art.  Some  are 
of  the  Egypto-Phcenician  style,  some  purely 
Egyptian,  others  archaic  Greek.  This  is  only 
fresh  witness  to  the  receptive,  imitative  nature 
of  the  Phoenician  artist.  We  have  almost 
ceased  to  look  for  work  that  shall  bear  the 
impress  of  his  individual  hand.  All  we  now 
hope  for  is  to  make  out  more  clearly  the 
chronology  of  his  apt  pupillage.  A  quantity 
of  archaic  pottery  was  found  with  the  figurines. 
Details  of  the  excavation  will  probably  appear 
in  the  Mittheilungcn  of  the  German  Institute  at 
Athens. 


AT  the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving  (which  is 
now  established  in  its  new  quarters  in  the 
City  and  Guilds  Technical  Institute  in  Exhibi¬ 
tion-road)  there  is  on  view  for  the  next  few  days  a 
large  carved  mantel  and  over-mantel  which  has 
been  executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  for 
the  library  of  Ingestre  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury.  The  practical  work  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Upham,  the  artistic  work  (panels,  ter¬ 
minal  figures,  and  ornaments)  having  been 
executed  (under  supervision)  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
work,  and  should  lead  to  the  school  obtain¬ 
ing  other  work  of  the  kind  from  architects. 
The  school  is  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  Miss  Rowe,  and  includes  pupils  of 
both  sexes.  The  effort  is  made  to  give  in¬ 
dividuality  of  style  and  feeling  to  the  work, 
and  to  avoid  mere  routine  and  mechanical  style. 
Instruction  is  also  carried  on  by  letter  with 
pupils  in  the  country,  who  receive  roughly- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood,  sent  by  post,  to  work 
on,  accompanied  by  drawings  and  description 
of  the  manner  of  working ;  these  are  sent  back 
usually  at  an  intermediate  stage  for  criticism, 
and  then  returned  for  completion.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  has  been  steadily  though  slowly 
increasing  since  the  school  was  started  in  rooms 
at  the  Albert  Hall  five  or  six  years  ago. 
It  deserves  the  support  and  attention  of 
architects. 


PAUSANIAS,  walking  through  the  precincts 
of  the  sacred  Altis  at  Olympia,  saw,  he 
tells  us,  a  statue  of  “  Sophius,  a  Messenian 
"boy,”  who  “  vanquished  boys  in  the  course.” 
Dr.  Purgold  has  just  given  back  to  us,  not 
the  statue, — that,  probably  of  bronze,  has 
perished, — but  the  very  base  of  the  statue, 
with  the  name  and  country  of  Sophius.  The 
Altis  is  fast  getting  repeopled  with  its  ancient 
throng  of  stone  inhabitants.  If  many  more  of 
these  inscribed  bases  still  lie  undiscovered  we 
may,  indeed,  be  glad  that  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  is  about  to  resume  the  unfinished  German 
excavations. 


AS  the  many  holiday-makers  return  to  town 
they  will,  when  they  visit  Piccadilly- 
circus,  rub  their  eyes  like  so  many  Rip  Van 
Winkles.  There  has  probably  been  no  recent 
metropolitan  improvement  which  makes  itself 
felt  more  vividly  than  the  demolition  of  the 
block  of  houses  which  stood  at  the  junction  of 
Regent-street,  Piccadilly,  and  Coventry-street. 
The  sudden  appearance,  so  to  say,  of  the 
decidedly  striking  building  into  which  the 
rather  disreputable-looking  London  Pavilion 
has  been  turned,  aids  considerably  in  making 
the  improvement  very  obvious.  When  the 
plot  in  the  centre  has  been  laid  out  with 
grass  and  flowers,  and  with,  we  may  hope,  a  well- 
designed  fountain, — it  may  be,  in  time,  some 
sculpture  worthy  of  the  site, — no  spot  in  London 
will  show  better  what  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improving  the  metropolis.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  opening  out  of  the  space  makes 
it  more  to  be  regretted  that  a  fine  street  has 
been  spoiled  in  Northumberland-avenue  by 
the  erection  of  buildings  so  high  as  to  be  out 
of  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street,  and 
actually  to  darken  it. 


THE  development  of  that  branch  of  science 
which  deals  with  explosives  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  we  may  shortly  expect  it  to  assume 
distinctive  features  as  a  manufacturing  trade. 
The  new  agent  just  announced  is  hellhoffite,  a 
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term  not  derived,  as  might  reasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed,  from  any  connexion  with  the  infernal 
regions,  but  merely  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  Herr  Hellhof.  Chemically  speaking, 
it  is  a  solution  of  a  combination  of  naphthaline, 
phenol,  and  benzene  in  fuming  nitric  acid.  Its 
claims  are  that,  when  ignited  with  fulminate 
of  mercury,  it  is  more  powerful  than  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  and  that  it  can  be  stored  and  trans¬ 
ported  without  the  least  danger  as  regards 
concussion,  neither  blow,  shock,  nor  open  flame 
having  any  effect  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  certain  disadvantages  attending  its  use, 
— principally  that  it  is  a  liquid,  and  of  so 
volatile  a  nature,  that  it  can  only  be  stored  in 
perfectly-closed  vessels.  By  mixing  it  with 
water,  it  is  rendered  completely  inexplosive, 
which,  so  far,  is  an  additional  element  of 
safety  ;  though,  per  contra ,  this  very  fact  pre¬ 
vents  its  employment  in  sub-aqueous  works. 


FROM  a  correspondence  in  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  it  should  seem  that  two  of  the 
Liverpool  gentlemen  who  have  been  most 
active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  annual 
picture  exhibition  there,  of  which  we  spoke 
last  week,  have  assumed  the  position  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  judges  and  hanging  committee,  with 
no  professional  artistic  advice  of  any  kind. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  artists  in  the  exhibition,  or  to  promote  its 
continued  success  in  future  years.  The  name 
of  one  member  of  this  dual  amateur  hanging 
committee  is  known  in  artistic  circles  beyond 
Liverpool,  and  it  is  known  that  he  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  art,  a  great  deal  of  zeal, 
and  a  considerable  leaven  of  eccentricity  ;  but 
this  combination  of  qualities  is  not  altogether 
favourable  to  commanding  the  confidence  of 
professional  artists,  especially  of  those  whose 
paintings  are  rejected. 


AUTHORS  IN  LONDON.* 

Fuit  cetas.  It  were  formerly  possible  for  the 
wayfarer  to  picture  to  himself  a  celebrated 
man  as  deriving  some  degree  of  individuality 
from  the  street  wherein  he  resided ;  or  to  invest 
any  particular  thoroughfare  with  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  and  occupations  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Grub-street  garrets  were  marked  by  a  borrowed 
character  of  their  own  as  distinctive  in  its  kind 
as  that  of  the  coffee-houses  in  St.  James’s. 
But  the  altered  aspect  and  uses  of  London 
streets,  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  daily  life,  forbid 
indulgence  in  these  fancies  at  the  actual  places 
which  inspire  them.  We  may  awhile  share  that 
reaction  of  temperament  which  provoked 
Charles  Lamb  to  Bhed  tears  of  joy  amidst 
the  motley  tumult  of  the  Strand.  To  linger 
in  meditation  is  only  to  be  jostled  by  the  crowd. 
Passing  onwards  with  the  throng,  we  are  fain 
to  reserve  our  remembrance  of  things  past  until 
the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought  can  be  held 
in  the  retirement  of  home.  There  we  scarcely 
could  desire  a  better  aid  to  reflection  than  the 
volume  before  us.  To  our  own  reproach,  it  is 
a  kinsman  from  across  the  Atlantic  who  gives 
us  so  agreeable  a  companion.  Where  much  is 
supplied  it  were  graceless  to  complain  that 
much  is  withheld.  Mr.  Hutton  limits  his 
researches  to  London  as  a  home  of  men  of 
letters.  We  cannot  demur,  then,  that  men  like 
to  St.  John  and  Arbuthnot  find  no  place  with 
their  chosen  intimates,  Swift  and  Pope  ;  or  that 
the  amiable  compiler  of  the  “  Reliques  ”  appears 
only  in  a  scrap  of  his  memorable  account  of  a 
visit,  in  March,  1759,  to  Oliver  Goldsmith  at 
No.  12,  Green  Arbour-court.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  follow  the  authors  of  “The  Mill  on  the 
Floss  ”  and  “  Clarissa”  from  their  child-homes 
to  their  graves  at  Higbgate  and  St.  Bride’s  in 
Fleet-street. 

We  bear  a  ready  and  personal  tribute  to  the 
extent  of  the  labours  that  go  to  the  making  of 
so  minute  a  record.  That  a  vast  amount  has 
already  been  written  on  the  subject  in  no  degree 
removes  the  obstacles  which  lie  before  the 
conscientious  inquirer.  As  Mr.  Hutton  remarks 
in  his  preface,  “  The  difficulties  met  with  in  the 
preparation  of  the  following  pages  have  been 
many  and  great.  Old  houses  have  disappeared, 
streets  have  been  renamed  and  renumbered, 
I  and  in  many  instances  entire  streets  have  been 
|  swept  away  in  the  dreadful  march  of  improve- 


*  “  Literary  Landmarks  of  London.”  By  Laurence 
Hutton.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1885. 


ment.  It  is  easier  to-day  to  discover  the  house- 
of  a  man  who  died  200  years  ago,  before  streetB  ; 
were  numbered  at  all,  than  to  identify  the 
houses  of  men  who  have  died  within  a  few . 
years,  and  since  the  mania  for  changing  the  i 

names  and  numbers  of  streets  began . . 

The  confusion  caused  by  this  renumbering  and  i 
renaming  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  words.”’ 1 
In  apt  illustration  of  this  he  might  have  cited  i 
the  recent  interference -with  St.  James’s-square,; 
where  the  original  numbers  of  the  houses  had- 
beeome  closely  connected  with  their  histori®i 
associations.  In  the  Antiquary ,  for  March  last,! 
it  was  announced  that  the  house,  No.  10,  Brooks-; 
street,  Holborn,  where  Chatterton  died,  had  just; 
been  pulled  down.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
No.  10  was  then  untouched,  and  was  tenanted: 
by  a  local  mission;  nor  was  it  the  house  in 
which  Chatterton  closed  his  life.  No.  10  wasn 
not  dismantled  until  two  or  three  months  ago,c 
together  with  its  neighbours  as  far  northward 
as  Greville-street.  Mr.  Hutton,  quoting  both; 
Howitt  and  Peter  Cunningham,  cites  No.  4  asi 
the  house  in  question.  He  is  correct  as  to  its: 
postal  number  :  Mrs.  Angel  lived  at  what  was. 
No.  4;  but  he  does  wrong  to  follow  them  ini 
identifying  the  house  as  portion  of  the  furnitures 
shop,  latterly  Chas.  Meeking  &  Co.’s,*  at  the: 
street’s  south-eastern  angle  with  Holborn.  Thei 
fact  is  that  the  street  was  re-numbered  ;  No.  4 
of  Chattorton’s  day  became  No.  39,  being  on  the; 
western  side  of  Brooke-street  and  a  few  doors: 
from  Holbcrn.  This  is  evident  from  an  inquiry 
which  was  made  some  years  ago.  In  1857  one 
Gifford,  a  plumber,  occupied  No.  39;  the  annoy-; 
ances  he  suffered  from  visitors  suggested  tcf 
Mr.  Hollingshead  one  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole’s  most: 
popular  farces,  “  The  Birthplace  of  Podgers.’V 
The  house  remained  unchanged,  save  that  its 
one  attic  had  been  converted  into  two.  Thuu 
the  view  of  St.  Paul’s  shown  in  H.  Wallis’s 
painting  of  the  “  Death  of  Chatterton  ”  f  wafi 
at  that  time  quite  possible.  No.  39  was  del 
molished  in  1881 ;  higher  up  the  street,  byl 
Brooke’s  Market,  is  the  sole  memorial  to  Chat-i 
terton  in  London, — a  coffee-house  called  by  hie 
name. 

Mr.  Hutton  refrains  from  the  cheap  sentii 
ment  that  has  become  but  too  common  of  latet 
He  treats  ns  to  no  silly  vapouring  about  th«l 
revered  form  that  may  often  have  been  seen 
on  its  own  doorstep,  or  regaling  in  its  favourite 
tavern  corner.  Going  directly  to  his  point  hi! 
claims  completeness  and  exactitude  for  his  noverj 
results.  In  equal  justice  to  our  author  ann 
readers  alike,  we  have  been  at  the  care, — wifel 
no  sinister  intent, — to  investigate  some  of  those 
statements  which  the  topographical  reader  wiV 
regard  in  the  light  of  a  revelation.  It  i 
no  small  gain  to  learn  what  we  read  about 
Walker’s  Hotel  in  Soho;  or  to  know  that  a  relic) 
yet  remains  of  Charles  Lamb’s  home  in  Little 
Queen-street.  But  the  “tree  standing  in  wha: 
had  undoubtedly  been  Lamb’B  back  garden ’o 
is  one  of  two  fig-trees  planted  long  after  Lamb 
left  Little  Queen-street,  and  the  garden  wilv 
soon  be  absorbed  by  the  new  buildings  between 
that  thoroughfare  and  Newton  -  street.  Ii 
that  house  he  witnessed  the  tragedy  which 
saddening  the  whole  of  his  after-life,  left 
him  with  the  anxious  charge  of  his  sistet' 
Mary.  Yet  Mr.  Hutton  is  not  quite  correct: 
in  what  he  says  about  the  Bign  as  beinj 
still  in  situ  of  the  Feathers  Tavern  in  Hand 
court,  High  Holborn  (not  Holborn)  hard  byl. 
That  sign, — being  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  cresi 
and  motto  on  a  shield, — is  not  there,  and  wat, 
taken  down,  we  are  credibly  informed,  somii 
three  or  four  years  since.  There  are  othelj 
slips  of  a  less  trivial  kind,  some  of  them  indeeej 
being  repeated  in  different  pages  of  the  booki 
For  instance,  under  date  E.  I.  H.  (East-Indi.il 
House),  21st  November,  1823,  Charles  Lamlil 
wrifceB  to  Southey  :  “I  am  at  Colebrook  Cottagt] 
Colebrook-row,  Islington.  A  detached  whitis. 
house,  close  to  the  New  River,  end  of  Colebrook 
terrace,  left  hand  from  Sadler’s  Wells.! 
Whilst  giving  this  passage,  and  not  without  I 
material  error  of  punctuation,  Mr.  Hutto:(i 
deceives  his  readers.  For  Charles  Lamb  neve'i 
lived  in  what  is,  or  was,  No.  19,  Colebrooke 
row.  Twenty  years  ago  Colebrooke-row  (namea 
from  the  Colebrookes,  Lords  of  Highbury  Mano: 
in  1723-91),  included  twenty-nine  houses,  i 


*  Nos.  141-2,  Holborn,  and  Nos.  1-5,  Brooke-street- 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  large  building  on  the  site  of  thesi 
premises  was  built,  1878-9,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  for  th 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  which  Mr.  Hutton  con 
flises  with  the  extinct  Universal  Building  Society. 

t  Lent  by  the  late  A.  L.  Egg  to  the  Manchester  Exta. 
bition,  1857.  This  subject  had  also  been  depicted  h 
Singleton  in  1794. 
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ae  of  which,  by  the  way,  that  adjoining  the 
astle,  Colley  Cibber  died.  But,  within  eight 
ears  afterwards  at  most,  No.  19  was  converted 
ito  No.  49  ;  and  at  this  day  the  row  (which 
ices  Duncan,  Colebrooke,  and  New-terraces) 
amprises  the  seventy-five  houses  on  the  eastern 
de  of  the  covered  New  River,  and  on  the  right 
and  from  Sadler’s  Wells.  Lamb’s  house,  then 
t  is  called  “  Elia,”  and  not  “  Elia  Cottage,’ 
ad  is  not  “  two-storied,”  but  four-storied  if 
le  basement  be  reckoned),  is  the  last  on  the 
estern  side,  and  now  semi-detached,  being 
o.  19  (New -terrace),  at  the  remoter  end  of  the 
i-styled  but  as  yet  unnamed  Camden-terrace. 
ne  may  yet  see  the  steps  having  a  return 
)  the  right  of  one  descending,  from  which 
eorge  Dyer  walked  into  the  river, — this  was 
:arcely  possible  from  any  other  house  here, 
le  very  steps  which  Lamb  himself,  “  o’er  all 
le  ills  of  life  victorious,”  must  at  times 
ive  found  to  be  very  awkwardly  constructed, 
nd  similarly  with  Lord  Macaulay.  His  bov- 
>od’s  home  in  Great  Ormond-street  is  given  as 
o.  50.  It  has  no  postal  number  at  all.  It 
rms  part  of  the  premises  of  the  London 
omceopathic  Hospital,  whereof  the  governors, 
October,  1857,  bought  what  were  then 
os.  50-2,  in  this  street.  Nearly  all  the 
imbers  along  the  northern  Bide  have  been 
tely  recast,  so  that  he  who,  under  our  author’s 
lidance,  goes  to  No.  50,  the  Hospital  of  St. 
hn  and  St.  Elizabeth,  as  being  Macaulay’s 
rly  home  and  that  of  his  father,  is  in  effect 
rected  to  what  in  their  time  was  No.  47. 
oreover,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  Macaulay, 
ien  in  chambers  at  No.  8,  South-square, 
'ay’s  Inn,  occupied  “  a  building  that  has 
ice  been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
tension  of  the  library.”  The  new  addition  to 
e  library  (1883-4)  was  erected  over  ground 
which  no  chambers  had  ever  previously 
>od.  Nos.  8  and  9,  South-square,  were  pulled 
wn,  circa  1840,  for  the  then  new  steward’s 
ice  and  what  has  since  become  the  old  library. 
;ain,  the  existing  parish  church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
ne  in  Marylebone  -  road,  built  by  Thomas 
Lrdwicke  1813-7,  is  only  in  name  the  successor 
the  original  parish  church.  This  latter, 
■ving  by  statute  as-the  parish  chapel,  stands 
High-street.  At  its  font  were  baptised  Lord 
ron,  carried  thither  from  Holles-street ;  and 
rd  Nelson’s  daughter  (the  late  Mrs.  Ward) 
Lady  Hamilton,  with  the  names  of  Horatia 
Ison  Thompson.*  It  was  erected  in  1741  in 
ice  of  one  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
erein  Francis  Lord  Verulam  was  christened, 
i  rendered  familiar  to  us  as  the  scene  of  the 
.rriage  in  Hogarth’s  “  Rake’s  Progress 
11  as  of  the  churchyard  episode  in  his 
ndustry  and  Idleness.”  That  church,  to 
nplete  the  tale,  had  been  established  there, 

I  still  near  to  the  Aye  brook  or  bourne,  in 
)0,  to  succeed  the  old  and  decayed  Tyburn 
urch  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  stood 
se  by  the  first  court-house  and  pound  at  the 
ithern  end  of  Marylebone-lane.  Moreover, 
ke-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  is  re-named, 
eit  absurdly  enough,  Sardinia-street ;  and 
ilst  we  would  gladly  credit  that  Milton-street 
mnemorates  Milton’s  residence  and  death  in 
i  neighbouring  Artillery-walk,  now  absorbed 
Bunhill-row,  the  truth  is  that  Grub-street 
•k  its  fresh  style  from  one  Milton  who  re- 
ilt  it. 

Host  people  will  heartily  concur  with  him 
o  averred  that  he  dreaded  to  awake  each  day 
t  some  new  discovery  should  be  made  about 
akspeare.  Mr.  Hutton  rehearses  almost  all 
it  may  be  learned  or  conjectured  about  the 
d’s  sojourn  in  London;  though  he  seems  to 
get  that  there  was  more  than  one  Bull 
ern  by  Bishopsgate.  He  cites  the  letter, — 

1  only  one  extant  addressed  to  him, — which 
ihard  Quyney  wrote  to  his  “  loveing  good 
end  and  countryman  Mr.  William  Shacke- 
>ro,”  from  the  Bell  Inn,  Carter-lane,  Black- 
irs.  The  modern  public-house  of  that  name 
1  on  that  site  has  been  marked,  by  the  bye, 
destruction  for  the  extension  of  the  Covena¬ 
nt  Savings  Bank  in  Knightrider-street.  It 
raid  also  be  observed  that  on  the  wall  of 
s.  65  and  67,  opposite  to  St.  Nicholas  Cole 
bey  Church,  in  the  latter  thoroughfare,  is 
sign  of  a  bell,  with  initials  and  date, — 

>8.  The  notices  of  De  Foe,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
any  Burney,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Keats  are 
hly  interesting  and  valuable.  Mr.  Hutton 


This  lady  married  the  Rev.  Philip  Ward,  vicar  of 
terden.  She  died  at  Pinner,  1881. 


describes  as  being  still  there  the  wooden  bench 
at  the  lower  end  of  Well-walk,  Hampstead, 
whereon  Keats  was  wont  to  rest.  There  he  was 
last  seen  by  Howitt  “  sobbing  his  dying  breath 
into  a  handkerchief,  glancing  parting  looks 
towards  the  quiet  landscape  he  had  delighted 
in  so  much,  and  musing,  as  in  his  ‘  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale.’  ”  The  landscape  and  the  Walk 
itself,  with  their  memories  of  Constable,  Turner, 
and  Clarkson  Stanfield,  are  sadly  changed.  One 
can  just  trace  through  the  brickfields  the  path 
along  which  Coleridge  came  from  Highgate  to 
meet  Keats,  and,  parting  from  whom  at  this 
very  seat,  Coleridge  whispered  to  Hunt  that 
there  was  death  in  that  hand.  But  the  seat 
itself,  and  wo  can  recollect  many  like  to  it 
about  Hampstead  and  the  Heath,  is  represented 
by  one  of  the  iron  benches  so  dear  to  the  Wells 
Charity  trustees.  At  No.  76,  Cheapside,  over 
Bird-in-Hand-court,  leading  to  the  Queen’s 
Arms  tavern  (locally  known  as  Simpson’s), 
Keats  wrote  his  sonnet  upon  reading  Chapman’s 
translation  of  Homer,  together  with  nearly  all 
his  first  volume  of  poems  published  in  1817. 
No.  76  was  rebuilt  eighteen  years  ago.  We 
may  direct  Mr.  Hutton’s  further  attention  to 
an  announcement  of  death  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Gentleman’ s  Magazine  for  June,  1812. 
“June  25:  In  Burrow’s-buildings  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Keats,  of  Cheapside.”  Keats  lost  his 
mother  in  1810,  when  at  John  Clarke’ 
school,  Enfield.  His  father,  according  to 
W.  M.  Rossetti’s  memoir,  died  in  1804.  The 
obituary  advertisement  is  worthy  of  notice, 
nevertheless.  Mr.  Hutton  cites,  with  Rossetti 
and  others,  the  29th  of  October,  1795,  as  the 
date  of  Keats’s  birth.  He  was  born, — a  sever 
months’  child, —  on  the  31st  of  that  month. 
This  mistake  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  mentions  his  birthday  in  a  letter  which  he 
heads  the  29th  of  October,  but  which  he  did 
not  finish,  though  with  no  indication  of  a  pause, 
until  two  days  afterwards.  Amongst  those 
whom,  either  by  their  unsettled  mode  of  life  or 
other  causes,  it  is  unusually  difficult  to  trace, 
Mr.  Hutton  includes  Sheridan,  who,  of  course, 
falls  within  the  former  category.  We  can  sup¬ 
plement  his  list  of  Sheridan’s  addresses  by 
reference  to  a  plan  of  1794,  in  the  British 
Museum.  R.  B.  Sheridan  is  named  thereon 
as  occupant  of  a  large  house  just  north  of 
the  Opera  House  (Her  Majesty’s),  Haymarket. 
The  entrance  appears  as  between  Nos.  75 
and  76,  Haymarket,  western  side,  where  is 
now  Charles-Btreet.  The  Royal  Comedy  Theatre 
in  Panton-street  should,  we  believe,  be  instanced 
as  marking  the  situationof  Addison’s  Haymarket 
lodging,  which  Pope  showed  to  Harte  as  being 
the  garret  wherein  Addison  wrote  “  The  Cam¬ 
paign.”  Theodore  Hook  is  here  stated  to  have 
gone  to  a  school  in  Soho-square ;  he  was  also  at 
Harrow.  To  the  probably  unauthentic  descrip¬ 
tion,  quoted  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  of 
.Dry den’ s  funeral  in  Westminster,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  charges  amounted  to  45Z.  17s., 
and  that  one  Russell  was  undertaker. 

A  set  of  block  plans  done  to  a  large  scale 
(the  Ordnance  25  in.,  say)  would  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  this  compilation  as  an 
authority  in  the  future.  Failing  these,  Mr.  Hutton 
is  solicitous  to  indicate  by  its  present  postal 
number  or  otherwise  the  position  of  each  existing 
house  he  names.  It  were  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  Society  of  Arts  could  complete  their  in¬ 
choate  enterprise  for  the  setting  up  of  memorial 
tablets  in  well-ascertained  positions ;  for  we 
despair  of  the  London  Topographical  Society, 
which  in  nearly  five  years  has  given  us  but  two  old 
maps.  The  apathy  of  those  who  succeed  to  the 
heritage  whereof  Mr.  Hutton  proves  so  sedulous 
an  expositor  has  its  worse  counterpart  in  Paris. 
There  the  once  -  honoured  titles  of  many  a 
thoroughfare  are  exchanged  day  after  day  for 
names  which  only  serve  to  remind  us  of  those 
who  filled  its  streets  with  riot  and  bloodshed. 
Here,  we  retain  very  little  of  that  spirit  which 
prompted  the  inscription  to  Dryden  on  the 
curious  little  house  over  Fleur-de-Lys-court, 
Fetter-lane,  or  the  invocation  to  him  who  passes 
by  Dante’s  home  in  Florence. 


Birmingham. — St.George’s Church,  Edgbas- 
ton,  was  re-opened  on  Saturday  last,  after  exten¬ 
sive  alterations  and  additions  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  architect. 
The  greater  part  of  the  interior  fittings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  brass  eagle  lectern,  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  of  Birmingham  and 
London. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE 

NEW  MUNICIPAL  THEATRE  AT  NICE, 

Nearly  two  years  ago*  wo  published  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  new  theatre  built  by  the  Muni¬ 
cipality  of  Nice.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  terrible  fire  destroyed  the  old  structure,  and 
many  lives  were  lost  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
article  accomi  anying  this  illustration  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the  architect, 
M.  Aune,  for  the  taste,  skill,  and  promptitude 
with  which  he  had  raised  a  magnificent  new 
theatre  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  ashes  of  the 
old  ones  were  cleared  away.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  lamented  the  absence  of  any  scheme 
of  ventilation.  This  was  left  to  the  accident  of 
doors  and  windows,  and  we  further  pointed 
out  that  in  a  town  like  Nice,  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  visitors  are  invalids,  good 
ventilation  in  places  of  public  resort  was  of 
more  than  usual  importance.  Finally,  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  Nice  might  follow  the  example  set 
by  Geneva,  where  the  Grand  Theatre  is  a  model 
of  efficient  ventilation. 

All  these  remarks,  we  have  been  informed, 
were  faithfully  translated  into  French,  and 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mayor  and 
Municipality.  With  commendable  energy  letters 
were  at  once  written  to  the  firm  who  had  so 
successfully  ventilated  the  theatre  of  Geneva, 
and  whoso  work  met  with  the  approval  of' 
the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene, 
held  at  Geneva  in  September,  1884.  Messre.- 
Geneste  &  Herscher  were  forthwith  invited  to 
Nice,  and  entrusted  with  the  ventilation  of  the- 
new  theatre.  The  building  was  opened  for  the- 
first  time  last  season,  and  the  result  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

A  few  years  ago  the  grand  theatre  of  Vienna 
was  the  only  establishment  of  the  sort  on  the 
Continent  which  could  be  described  as  scienti¬ 
fically  and  successfully  ventilated  by  the  aid  of 
a  motive  power  yielding  exactly  the  volume  of 
air  required.  The  comfort  attained  by  such 
a  method  was  so  great  that,  at  Frankfort,. 
Brussels,  Geneva,  and  finally  Nice,  the  example 
has  been  followed,  and  in  some  respects  im¬ 
proved  upon.  Remembering  the  suffocation 
endured  in  the  old  theatre  of  Nice,  nothing, 
could  have  been  a  greater  and  more  agreeable 
surprise  than  the  ease  and  fresh  air  enjoyed  ir.' 
the  new  structure.  The  ventilation  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  air  must  not  be  sup¬ 
plied  irregularly  and  from  particular  points;, 
but  should  be  admitted  in  horizontal  layers, 
which,  rising  gradually  from  the  entire  surface 
of  the  floor,  travel  slowly  up  to  the  roof  with¬ 
out  occasioning  any  currents  likely  to  disturb 
the  spectators.  But,  further,  the  air  must  be 
so  prepared  as  to  be  in  a  proper  condition  for 
breathing  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  theatre. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  warmed  in  winter 
and  cooled  in  summer. 

On  visiting  the  theatre  of  Nice  we  found  that 
these  conditions  had  been  realised  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Over  the  entire  surface,  occupied 
by  the  stalls  and  the  pit,  the  air  is  admitted  by' 
means  of  four  hundred  apertures.  These  are 
made  under  each  chair  and  protected  by  iron 
gratings.  They  measure  about  6  in.  by  10  in~ 
The  openings  therefore  present  a  large  surface 
evenly  distributed  ;  the  air  consequently  travels 
slowly,  in  spite  of  its  abundance.  All  these 
openings  are  fed  by  means  of  shafts  into  which 
the  air  is  pumped  by  a  mechanical  ventilator. 
A  small  gas-engine  suffices  to  put  the  fan  or 
wheel  into  motion.  In  winter  the  air  is  pre¬ 
viously  warmed  by  a  number  of  hot-water 
coils.  Care  is  taken,  however,  not  to  allow  any 
portion  of  this  air  to  attain  a  temperature 
exceeding  62°  to  65°  Fahr.,  and  thus  it  does  not 
lose  any  of  the  qualities  of  fresh  air.  There  is> 
in  fact  a  mixing-room  where  the  warmed  air  i& 
diluted  with  cold  air  that  has  not  passed  over 
the  hot-water  coils  ;  and  with  a  little  persona] 
superintendence  it  is  easy  to  obtain  precisely 
the  required  temperature.  During  the  summer, 
the  air  is  cooled  by  means  of  a  water  pulveriser, 
which  also  adds  a  pleasant  moisture  to  the 
atmosphere. 

The  theatre,  it  is  important  to  note,  is  not 
warmed  by  the  air  pumped  in  for  breathing 
purposes.  If  this  were  done,  the  air  to  com¬ 
bat  the  refrigerating  effects  of  the  windows, 
walls,  and  other  cold  suifaces  would  have  to 
be  heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  pleasant  or 
wholesome  for  breathing  purposes.  All  the- 
parts  surrounding  the  auditorium,  the  passages 
behind  the  boxes,  vestibules,  &c.,  are  carefully 
warmed  by  hot-air  flues. 


1  See  Builder,  Jan.  5,  1881. 
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The  surrounding  temperature  is  thus  main¬ 
tained  at  about  65°  Fahr.  No  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation  is  provided  for  this  part  of  the  house, 
nor,  indeed,  are  there  any  special  air-shafts  to 
supply  the  boxes. 

The  ventilation  is  not  so  elaborate  as  at 
Vienna  or  Geneva ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  less  complicated  and  not  so  expensive.  For 
a  theatre  of  moderate  size  the  success  achieved 
at  Nice  shows  that  it  suffices  if  the  entire  floor 
of  the  house  admits  an  up-current  of  air.  This 
will  ventilate  sufficiently  the  front  portion  of 
the  boxes,  the  part  precisely  where  the  spectators 
are  sitting  during  the  performance.  By  care¬ 
fully  separating  the  warming  and  the  ventila¬ 
ting  the  attendants  remain  master  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  More  air  or  more  heat  can  be 
supplied  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
moment;  but  if  the  one  could  not  be  given 
without  the  other,  very  awkward  difficulties 
might  occasionally  arise. 

The  theatre  itself  is  illuminated  by  727  gas- 
jets  ;  but  with  the  passages,  crush-room,  &c., 
we  have  a  total  of  1,700  gas-burners.  During 
the  representation,  for  instance,  of  “  Faust,” 
785  cubic  metres  of  gaB  were  burned  per  hour ; 
and,  as  the  entertainment  lasted  from  7.30  to 
12.30  in  the  night,  393  cubic  metres  of  gas  were 
consumed.  The  gas  required  for  the  engine, 
which  is  only  of  six-horse  power,  amounts  to 
one  cubic  metre  per  horse  power  per  hour.  The 
ventilating-fan  generally  pumps  14,000  cubic 
metres  of  air  into  the  theatre  per  hour  during 
the  winter,  and  18,000  cubic  metres  in  the 
summer.  As  there  are  1,500  seats  in^  the 
theatre,  this  would  amount  to  nine  cubic  metres 
per  head  per  hour  in  winter,  and  12  cubic  mhtres 
in  the  summer.  We  must  also  allow  for  the 
fact  that  every  seat  is  not  always  occupied,  and 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  accidental  and 
supplementary  ventilation  due  to  the  opening 
of  doors,  windows,  &c.  To  prevent  this  acci¬ 
dental  ventilation  becoming  in  any  way  un¬ 
pleasant,  care  is  taken  that  the  passages  and 
outer  rooms  should  always  be  two  or  three 
degrees  warmer  than  the  theatre ;  thus  any 
current  caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  one  or 
more  doors  is  always  a  warm,  and  therefore 
not  an  unpleasant,  current. 

The  observations  made  during  various  per¬ 
formances  show  that  on  an  average  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  stalls  and  pit  is  equal  to  G3°  or 
64°  Fahr.  during  the  whole  evening.  In  the 
gallery  the  temperature  is  the  same  during  the 
first  hour,  but  during  the  second  hour  it  rises 
to  G5°  Fahr.,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  per¬ 
formance  it  may  go  as  high  as  67°  or  69°  Fahr. 
At  the  same  time  the  passages,  vestibule,  and 
various  annexes  had  a  temperature  vai'ying  from 
G5°  to  67°  Fahr.  The  fresh  air  coming  into  the 
theatre  underneath  the  chairs  in  the  floor  of 
the  house  travels  at  the  rate  of  15  to  18  centi¬ 
metres  per  second,  according  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  amount  of  gas  burning  at 
the  time.  In  summer  the  speed  increased  to 
20,  or  even  25,  centimetres  per  second,  but  the 
-current  is  so  evenly  diffused  that  it  is  not  felt 
by  the  spectators. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  beauties  of 
the  new  theatre  can  be  enjoyed  without  any  in¬ 
convenience.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  taking 
cold,  or  of  enduring  the  pain  of  a  “  theatre 
headache.”  For  a  health  resort  like  Nice  such 
advantages,  we  repeat,  are  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  and  will  not  fail  to  attract  people  to 
the  town  and  augment  the  receipts  of  the 
theatre. 

In  the  decoration  and  ornamentation  of  the 
theatre,  which  were  not  complete  when  we 
described  its  main  architectural  features,  a 
great  deal  has  also  been  done  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  visitors.  The  staircases  and 
vestibules  are  most  capacious  and  highly  orna¬ 
mented.  Two  handsome  statues  representing 
female  forms  holding  up  lamps  at  the  foot  of 
the  principal  flight  of  stairs  are  due  to  J. 
Coutant,  who  won  the  competition  for  the  Jeu 
de  Paume  de  Versailles,  and  the  Gambetta 
statues.  In  the  crush-room  there  are  some  fine 
paintings  representing  views  of  Nice  and  the 
Bay  des  Anges,  with  angelic  nudes  bathing  and 
rising  from  the  foam  of  the  blue  waves.  These 
paintings  are  by  M.  Costa,  a  native  artist ;  but 
for  the  scenery  and  stage  machinery  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  Messrs.  Diosse,  of  Lyons  and 
Geneva.  Altogether,  what  with  the  painting,  the 
sculpture,  the  decorations,  the  white  stone  and 
the  rod  columns  of  Verona  marble,  the  ample 
space,  the  broad  passages,  majestic  staircases, 
and,  above  all,  the  fresh,  pure  air  supplied  in 
such  abundance,  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 


the  theatre  of  Nice  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  attactive  places  of  entertainment  of 
Europe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the 
selection  of  his  performers  and  performances 
the  impressario  will  prove  himself  equal  to  the 
exceptional  advantages  afforded  in  this  model 
theatre.  In  all  cases,  the  architect,  M.  Aune, 
and  the  ventilating  engineers,  Messrs.  Genest 
&  IIer8cher,  have  most  fully  and  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  the  difficult  and  important  task  with 
which  they  were  entrusted. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  TONG, 
SHROPSHIRE. 

The  interesting  Guide,*  which  Mr.  G. 
Griffiths  has  just  completed,  will  be  read  by 
a  large  number  of  English  antiquaries,  who 
are  probably  at  present  unaware  of  the  many 
points  of  history  which  are  enshrined  within 
the  walls  of  Tong  Church.  Eyton  has  written 
eloquently  in  his  ‘‘Antiquities  of  Shropshire” 
upon  the  parish,  but  Mr.  Griffith  has  made  more 
extensive  researches,  and  been  thereby  enabled 
to  add  a  considerable  amount  of  new  facts  to 
the  hitherto  published  notices  of  this  ancient 
place.  The  name  itself,  at  the  outset,  requires 
a  little  elucidation  ;  by  some  attributed  to  the 
sound  of  a  largo  bell,  by  others  to  the  grant  to 
Hengist,  the  Saxon  warrior,  by  a  grateful  king, 
of  as  much  land  as  an  oxhide  cut  into  thongs 
would  encompass.  A  much  more  likely  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  name  is  suggested  by  its  situation, 
which  is  upon  a  triangular  tongue  of  land, 
formed  by  two  streams,  which  unite  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  western  tower  of  the  castle. 
The  descent  of  the  manor  has  been  traced  con¬ 
secutively  from  Earl  Morcar,  who  forfeited  it  to 
William  I.,  who  conferred  it  on  his  kinsman, 
Earl  Roger  de  Montgomery.  The  possession 
afterwards  devolved  on  the  family  of  Belmeis, 
then  on  that  of  Zouche,  and  eventually  it  formed 
part  of  the  property  of  the  Pembruges,  Vernons, 
Stanleys,  Pierpoints,  and  Durants.  From  the 
latter,  the  father  of  the  present  possessor,  the 
Earl  of  Bradford  derived  it. 

Tong  Church  fortunately  has  escaped  restora¬ 
tion;  hence  its  value  to  the  arcbmologist,  who 
may  study  with  advantage  the  alterations  and 
additions  which  have  been  constantly  made  to 
the  fabric.  Earl  Roger,  described  by  tho 
chroniclers  as  a  very  prudent  and  moderate 
man,  founded  a  church  here  within  eight  years 
of  the  Domesday,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  few 
traces  of  this  original  church  may  yet  be 
observed  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  walls 
and  pillars  ;  but  there  are  no  records  extant  to 
show  when  this  early  church  was  taken  down 
to  give  way  to  the  present  edifice,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  tells  its  own  tale  to  those  who  can  read 
stones.  Several  curious  discrepancies  of 
design  have  been  noticed  ;  among  them, 
the  not  unusual  difference  in  the  north  and 
south  ranges  of  arches  in  the  nave  ;  the 
varied  mouldings  at  the  bases  of  piers, 
although  the  capitals  resemble  one  another ; 
the  unequal  width  of  the  aisles ;  and  the  east 
window  not  placed  in  tho  true  centre  of  the 
front.  The  base  of  the  tower  is  not  quite 
square,  nor  the  octagon  equilateral.  The  spire, 
however,  is  very  nearly  correct  in  its  measure¬ 
ment,  and  this  has  rendered  necessary  a  peculiar 
construction  at  the  junction,  which  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  Archaeological  Journal.  The 
south  porch  is  furnished  with  ancient  stone 
seats  on  either  side,  and  has  a  fine  old  carved 
ceiling  of  oak-wood.  In  the  south  aisle  the 
pillars,  carrying  the  arches  forming  the  arcade 
between  the  aisle  and  nave,  are  probably  older 
than  any  other  part  of  the  church.  The  cap  of 
the  westernmost  pillar  is  ornamented  with  the 
dog-tooth  ;  and  the  labels  of  two  other  arches 
have  the  same  design.  These  features  have 
been  justly  referred  to  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Petit,  who  conjectures  that  the  present 
south  aisle  originally  formed  the  nave  of  the 
earlier  church  founded  by  Earl  Roger  de  Mont¬ 
gomery,  as  the  south  side  of  the  pillars  is  more 
ornamental  than  the  north,  which,  perhaps, 
faced  the  north  aisle  of  the  older  edifice.  The 
present  floor,  on  which  several  of  the  old  oaken 
benches  still  remain,  probably  covers  a  tiled 
floor  of  much  older  date,  portions  of  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  north  aisle,  when  the 
new  organ  was  erected  some  years  ago.  The 
old  oak  roof  of  the  nave,  with  carved  bosses  at 
the  intersections,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
font  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church  is 

*  A  Guide  to  Tong  Church,  Shropshire.  By  George 
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octagonal  and  of  simple  design.  The  j 
doorway  and  the  north  doorway  are  closed; 
should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  opened  ag 
In  the  latter  stands  tho  fragment  of  am 
tomb  not  identified.  The  wooden  screen 
the  north  and  south  aisles,  forming  chapels 
of  rich  workmanship,  with  the  colours  : 
preserved,  mellowed  and  toned  down  by  ti 
The  tombs  form  a  striking  feature  of  - 
Church.  The  oldest,  that  of  Sir  Fulki 
Pembruge,  of  Tong,  and  Dame  Elizabeth: 
wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Ralph  Linge; 
Wigmore,  is  chiefly  of  alabaster.  It  1 
originally  under  the  rood-loft, — or  “rode-be: 
as  Chaucer  terms  this  honourable  plac 
sepulture, — but  is  now  placed  under  the  1 
arch  of  the  tower.  Sir  Fnlke  was  Lon 
Tong  in  1371,  and  died  in  1408  or  1409.  . 
armour  in  which  he  is  represented  is  p 
mail  and  partly  plate.  Dame  Elizabeth 
1447,  and  is  represented  in  widow’s  attire,' 
wimple  on  her  chin  ;  at  her  feet  a  deer  or  ; 
collared  and  chained.  Her  head  rests  ■ 
double  pillow,  supported  on  each  side  by  a ; 
less  angel.  On  this  tomb  waB  placed  on> 
summer-day  a  chaplet  of  roses  as  an  ai: 
rent  for  large  privileges  in  Tong  granted  t 
family  of  De  Hugefort.  Dugdale  and  I 
appear  to  be  in  conflict  as  to  the  person 
represented  on  the  tomb,  but  Mr.  Griffith 
siders  that  the  remains  of  the  crest, — a  Td 
woman’s  head  with  long  hair, — determini 
effigy.  Other  tombs  worthy  of  the  noti 
the  antiquary  are  those  of  Sir  Richard  V’ 
and  his  wife  Benedicta,  1452;  of  Sir  Wi 
Yernon  and  Margaret  liis  wife,  1467 ;  a 
Sir  Henry  Yernon  and  his  wife  Anne  T 
1515.  Among  later  monuments,  that  of  Til 
Stanley,  second  son  of  Edward,  Earl  of  I 
deserves  mention.  We  must  not  concludi 
brief  notice  without  a  few  words  on  the  cibtl 
here  preserved, — a  sacramental  vessel  0 
time  of  Henry  YIII.,  believed  to  be  the: 
of  the  oelebrated  Holbein,  and  regardr 
unique  of  its  kind.  This  stands  11  in.c 
and  is  of  silver  gilt  and  richly  chased, 
furnished  with  a  crystal  barrel  2  in.  dee? 
2f  in.  outside  diameter,  and  2£  in. 
diameter.  This  part  was  fractured  ini 
but  has  been  carefully  repaired.  It  pro 
belonged  to  the  ancient  college  of  Tom 
then  was  used  to  contain  the  consecrated  ( 
It  does  duty  now  as  a  communion  cup.) 
vestry,  a  detached  building  with  carved? 
wa,y  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  li 
tower,  and  belfry,  with  eight  bells,  aver 
fully  described  by  the  author,  who  has  evi\ 
spared  no  pains  in  collecting  every  rec? 
interest  relating  to  the  church.  For  this  ii 
the  “  Guide  to  Tong  Church  ”  will  be  rea? 
attention,  notwithstanding  its  modest  1 
sions,  by  all  lovers  of  British  archteology;; 


ENGINEERING  TOPICS  AT  THE  BR1 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

Mr.  B.  Baker,  in  his  address  as  Pr/: 
of  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  1 
British  Association  meeting  at  Aberdee 
he  should  ask  his  hearers  to  consider  t 
the  existing  practical  rules  respectir: 
strength  of  metallic  bridges  are  “  fount: 
reason,  how  far  on  custom,  and  how  r 
error?”  He  proceeded: — The  first  q> 
obviously  is,  What  are  the  rules  adop? 
engineers  and  Government  departmental 
present  time  ? — and  it  is  one  not  easx 
swered.  I  have  for  some  time  past 
receiving  communications  from  leading 
tinental  and  American  engineers,  askil 
what  is  my  practice  as  regards  the  add 
intensity  of  stress  on  iron  and  steel  bridgl 
in  replying  I  have  invited  similar  comm 
tions  from  themselves.  As  a  result,  I  a 
to  say  that  at  the  present  time  absolute 
prevails.  The  old  foundations  are  shakd 
engineers  have  not  come  to  any  agre 
respecting  the  rebuilding  of  the  structim 
variance  in  the  strength  of  existing  bri 
such  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  educa* 
without  any  calculation.  If  the  whee? 
miniature  brougham  were  fitted  to  a  hea'; 
the  incident  would  excite  the  derision  0 
our  street  boys,  and  yet  equal  want  of? 
and  method  is  to  be  found  in  liundx 
bridges  in  all  countries.  It  is  an  open 
that  nearly  all  the  lax-ge  railway  compat: 
strengthening  their  bridges,  and  necessa: 
for  I  could  cite  cases  where  the  working 
on  the  iron  has  exceeded  by  250  per  ce: 
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nsidered  admissible  by  leading  American  and 
irman  bridge-builders  in  similar  structures. 

the  case  of  old  bridges,  the  variance  in 
-ength  is  often  partly  due  to  errors  in  hypo- 
ssis  and  miscalculation  of  stresses.  In  the 
esent  day  engineers  of  all  countries  are  in 
cord  as  to  the  principles  of  estimating  the 
ignitude  of  the  stresses  on  the  different 
jmbers  of  a  structure,  but  not  so  in  propor- 
ning  the  members  to  resist  those  stresses, 
le  practical  result  is  that  a  bridge  which 
’uld  be  passed  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
mid  require  to  be  strengthened  5  per 
at.  in  some  parts,  and  60  per  cent,  in  others, 
fore  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  German 
wernment  or  by  any  of  the  leading  railway 
mpanies  in  America.  This  undesirable  state 
affairs  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  our  own 
d  some  other  countries  many  engineers  still 
rsistently  ignore  the  fact  that  a  bar  of  iron 
'■J  be  broken  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  the 
gle  application  of  a  heavy  stress,  or  by  the 
jeated  application  of  a  comparatively  light 
ess.  An  athlete’s  muscles  have  often  been 
sned  to  a  bar  of  iroB,  but,  if  “fatigue ”  be  in 
jstion,  the  simile  is  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
(ermittent  action, — the  alternative  pull  and 
ust  of  the  rower,  or  of  the  labourer  turning 
vinch, — is  what  the  muscle  likes,  and  the 
•  of  iron  abhors.  Troopers  dismount  to  rest 
iir  horses,  but  to  relieve  a  bar  of  iron  tem- 
•arily  of  load  only  serves  to  fatigue  it.  Half 
entury  ago  Braithwaite  correctly  attributed 
1  failure  of  some  girders,  carrying  a  large 
iwery  vat,  to  the  vessel  being  sometimes  full 

I  sometimes  empty;  the  repeated  deflection, 
hough  imperceptibly  slow  and  wholly  free 
m  vibration,  deteriorating  the  metal,  until, 
the  course  of  years,  the  girders  broke.  These 
ders  were  of  cast  iron ;  but  it  was  equally 

II  known  that  wrought  iron  was  similarly 
icted,  for  in  1842  Nasmyth  called  the  atten- 
l  of  this  section  to  the  fact  that  the  “  alter- 
e  strain  ’’  in  axles  rendered  them  weak  and 
'tie,  and  suggested  annealing  as  a  remedy, 
having  found  that  an  axle  which  would  snap 
h  one  blow  when  worn,  would  bear  eighteen 
tvs  when  new,  or  after  being  annealed.  So 
lortant  a  matter  as  the  action  of  intermittent 
isses  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
ral  Commissioners  appointed  in  1849  to  con- 
?r  the  application  of  iron  to  railway  struc- 
3S,  and  some  significant  and  sufficiently  con- 
nve  experiments  were  made  by  Captain 
oglas  Galton  and  others.  Cast-iron  bars,  3  in. 
are  and  13  ft.  6  in.  span  between  the  sup- 
ts,  were  deflected,  both  by  the  slow  action  of 
am,  and  the  percussive  action  of  a  swinging 
idulum  weight.  When  the  deflection  was 
t  due  to  one-third  of  the  breaking-weight, 
ut  50,000  successive  bendings  by  the  cam 
ke  one  of  the  bars,  and  about  1,000  blows 
ii  the  pendulum  another.  When  the  de- 
tion  was  increased;  from  one  -  third  to  one- 
F,  about  500  applications  of  the  cam,  and 

i ,  blows,  sufficed  to  rupture  two  of  the 
cimens.  Slow-moving  weights  on  bars  and 
a  small  wrought-iron  box  girder  gave 
dogous  results ;  and  the  deduction  drawn 
the  experimenters  at  the  time  was  that 
on  bars  scarcely  bear  the  reiterated  appli- 
ion  of  one-third  the  breaking-weight  with- 
injnry,  hence  the  prudence  of  always 
kiDg  beams  capablo  of  bearing  six  times 
greatest  weight  that  could  be  laid  upon 
m.”  Although  these  experiments  were  en- 
ly  confirmatory  of  all  previous  experience, 

7  would  appear  to  have  little  influenced  the 
ctice  of  engineers,  since  Fairbairn,  more 
a  ten  years  later,  in  a  communication  to  this 
non,  said  that  opinions  were  still  much 
ided  upon  the  question  whether  the  con- 
ious  change  of  load  which  many  wrought- 
t  structures  undergo  has  any  permanent 
ct  upon  their  ultimate  powers  of  resist- 
0-  To  assist  in  settling  the  question  he 
imunicated  to  the  Association  the  results 
some  experiments  carried  out  by  himself 
Professor  Unwin  on  a  little  riveted 
ler,  20  ft.  span,  and  16  in.  deep.  Once 
6  the  same  important  but  disregarded 
;B  were  enforced  on  the  attention  of  the 
ineers.  About  5,000  applications  of  a  load 
al  to  four-tenths  of  the  calculated  break¬ 
load  fractured  the  beam  with  the  small 
mate  defection  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch, 
subsequently,  when  repaired,  the  beam 
ce  with  one-third  of  the  load,  and  a  deflection 
nt  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  sufficiently 
cated  how  small  a  margin  the  factor  of 
‘ty  of  four,  then  currently  adopted,  allowed 


safety,  would  break  down  quickly  under  twenty 
trains  per  hour.  This  fact  was  forced  on  my 
attention  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
fracture  of  a  number  of  iron  girders  of  ordinary 
strength  under  a  five-minute  train  service. 
Similarly,  when  in  New  York  last  year,  I 
noticed,  in  the  case  of  some  hundreds  of  girders 
on  the  “  Elevated  Railway,”  that  the  alternate 
thrust  and  pull  on  the  central  diagonals  from 
trains  passing  every  two  or  three  minutes  had 
developed  weaknesses  which  necessitated  the 
bars  being  replaced  by  stronger  ones  after  a 
very  Bhort  service.  Somewhat  the  same  thing 
had  to  be  done  recently  in  this  country  with  a 
bridge  over  the  Trent,  but,  the  train  service 
being  small,  the  life  of  the  bars  was  measured 
by  years  instead  of  months.  Although,  as 
already  stated,  many  more  experiments  are 
required  before  universally  acceptable  rules 
can  be  laid  down,  I  have  thoroughly  convinced 
myself  that,  where  stresses  of  varying  intensity 
occur,  tension  and  compression  members  should 
be  treated  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  If,  in 
the  case  of  a  tension  member,  the  sectional  area 
be  increased  50  per  cent,  because  the  stress, 
instead  of  being  constant,  ranges  from  nil  to 
the  maximum,  then  I  think  20  per  cent,  increase 
would  be  a  liberal  allowance  in  the  case  of  a 
compression  member.  I  have  also  satisfied 
myself  that  if  a  metallic  railway  bridge  is  to  be 
built  at  a  minimum  first  cost,  and  be  free  from 
all  future  charges  for  structural  maintenance, 
it  is  essential  to  vary  the  working  stress  upon 
the  metal  within  very  wide  limits,  regard  being 
had  not  merely  to  the  effect  of  intermittent 
stresses,  but  also  to  the  relative  limits  of 
elasticity  in  tension  and  compression  members 
even  under  a  steady  load.  Engineers  must 
remember  that  if  satisfactory  rules  are 
to  be  framed  they,  and  not  Govern¬ 
mental  departments,  must  take  the  initiative. 
In  former  days  the  British  Association  did 
much  to  direct  the  attention  of  engineers 
to  this  important  matter,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  subject  has  been  dropped  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  I  have  ventured,  therefore,  to  bring 
it  before  you  again  in  some  detail.  Mr.  Baker 
then  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  labours  of 
the  present  generation  of  engineers  are  lightened 
beyond  all  estimate  by  labour-saving  appliances. 
To  prove  how  much  the  world  is  indebted  to 
students  of  this  branch  of  mechanical  science 
and  how  rapid  is  the  development  of  a  really 
good  mechanical  notion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  numerous  hydraulic  appliances  of 
the  kind  first  introduced  forty  years  ago  by  a 
distinguished  past  President,  Sir  W.  G.  Arm¬ 
strong.  It  would  not  only  be  impossible  to 
build  a  Forth  Bridge,  but  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  fight  a  modern  ironclad  without 
the  aid  of  hydraulic  appliances.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  : — Members  of  this  section  who  visited 


for  defective  manufacture,  inferior  material,  of  the  fallen  Ashtabula  bridge.  In  one  respect 
and  errors  in  calculation.  Still  nothing  was  the  practice  in  America  tends  to  the  production 
done,  and  the  general  practice  of  engineers  of  better  and  cheaper  bridges  than  does  our 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  continued  own  practice,  and  it  is  this  :  each  of  the  "Teat 
unaltered.  Hundreds  of  existing  railway  bridges,  bridge-building  firms  adopts  by  preference  a 
which  carry  twenty  trains  a  day  with  perfect  particular  type  design,  and  the  works  are  laid 

out  to  produce  bridges  of  this  kind.  It  is  an 
old  adage  that  practice  makes  perfect,  and  by 
adhering  to  one  type,  and  not  vaguely  wander¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  field  of  design,  details  are 
perfected  and  a  really  good  bridge  is  the  result. 
Engineers  in  America,  therefore,  need  only 
specify  the  span  of  their  bridge,  and  the  rolling 
load  to  be  provided  for,  with  certain  limiting 
stresses,  and  they  can  make  sure  to  obtain  a 
number  of  tenders  from  different  makers  of 
bridges  varying  somewhat  in  design,  but  com¬ 
plying  with  all  the  requirements.  With  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  too  often  the  privilege  of  a 
pupil  to  try  his  ’prentice  hand  on  the  design  for 
a  bridge,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
many  curious  bits  of  detail  meet  the  eye  of  an 
observant  foreigner  inspecting  our  railways.  The 
magnificent  steel  wire  rope  suspension  bridge  of 
1,600  ft.  span,  built  by  Roebling,  across  the  East 
River  at  New  York,  well  marks  the  advanced 
state  of  mechanical  science  in  America  as  regards 
bridge-building.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the 
second  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held 
so  long  back  as  1832,  there  was  a  paper  on  sus¬ 
pension  bridges,  and  the  author  entreated  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world,  and  particularly 
of  civil  engineers,  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  question,  How  far  ought  iron  to  be  here¬ 
after  used  for  suspension  bridges,  since  a  steel 
bridge  of  equal  strength  and  superior  durability 
could  be  built  at  much  less  cost  ?  “I  earnestly 
call  upon  the  ironmasters  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,”  said  he,  “to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring 
to  solve  this  question.”  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  engineering  matters,  Americans  have 
given  us  a  lead.  America  is,  indeed,  the 
paradise  of  mechanics.  When  the  British 
Association  was  inaugurated,  years  ago,  there 
was,  I  believe,  no  intention  to  have  a  section 
for  the  discussion  of  mechanical  science.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  have  been  considered  too  mean  a 
branch.  Even  the  usually  generous  Shakspeare 
speaks  contemptuously  of  “mechanic  slaves, 
with  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,”  and 
our  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of 
“  mechanical  ”  is  “  mean,  servile.”  We  have 
lived  down  this  feeling  of  contempt,  and  the 
world  admits  that  the  “  greasy  apron  ”  is  as 
honourable  a  badge  as  the  priest’s  cassock  or 
the  warrior’s  coat  of  mail,  and  has  played  as 
important  a  part  in  the  great  work  of  civilising 
humanity  and  turning  bloodthirsty  savages  into 
law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  moved  and  Professor 
Thomson  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Baker  for  his  address,  and  this  was  cordially 
— issed. 

Mr.  C.  Barlow  read  a  paper  on  the  new  Tay 
Viaduct.  Considerable  interest  was  attached 
to  this  undertaking,  because  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  viaducts  of  such  a  length  cross¬ 
ing  tidal  water  in  such  an  exposed  position,  and 


the  United  States  last  year  not  for  the  first 
time  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  that 
American  and  European  engineering  practice 
is  gradually  presenting  fewer  points  of  dif¬ 
ference.  Early  American  iron  railway  bridges 
were  little  more  than  the  ordinary  type  of 
timber  bridge  done  into  iron,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features,  therefore,  were  great  depth 
of  truss,  forged  links,  pins,  screw  bolts,  round 
or  rectangular  struts,  cast-iron  junction  pieces, 
and,  in  brief,  an  assemblage  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
dependent  members  more  or  less  securely  bolted 
together,  and  not,  as  in  European  bridges,  a 
solidly-riveted  mass  of  plates  and  angle-bars. 
At  the  present  moment  the  typical  American 
bridge  is  distinctly  derived  from  the  grafting 
of  German  practice  on  the  original  parent 
stock.  Pin  connexions  are  still  generally  used 
in  bridges  of  any  size,  but  the  .  top  members 
and  connexions  are  more  European  than 
American  in  construction,  while  for  girders 
of  moderate  span,  such  as  those  on  the 
many  miles  of  elevated  railway  in  New  York, 
riveted  girders  of  purely  European  type  are 
admittedly  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
From  my  conversations  with  leading  American 
bridge-builders  I  am  satisfied  that  their  future 
practice  and  our  own  will  approach  still  more 
nearly.  We  should  never  think  of  building 
another  Victoria  tubular  bridge  across  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  repeat  the  design  of  the  fallen 
Tay  bridge,  nor  would  they  again  imitate  in 
iron  an  old  timber  bridge,  or  repeat  the  design 


also  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  to  replace 
the  Tay  Bridge,  which  was  rendered  useless  by 
the  memorable  disaster  of  December,  1879. 
The  Tay  Viaduct  was  being  constructed  at  the 
side  of,  and  60  ft.  distant  from,  the  bridge. 
Its  total  length  was  3,600  yards;  the  number 
of  spans  85,  varying  from  50  ft.  to  230  ft.  is 
width ;  and  the  greatest  height  of  rails  above 
high-water,  83  ft.  At  the  navigable  channel  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  there  was  a  clear  head¬ 
way  of  77  ft.  for  shipping.  The  southern  end 
of  the  viaduct  consisted  of  four  arches  of  50  ft. 
span,  with  their  abutment  and  piers,  all  built 
of  brick.  In  plan  this  arching  was  wider 
at  the  southern  than  at  the  northern  end, 
to  accommodate  a  junction  of  the  Newport 
branch  with  the  main  line.  The  northern 
or  Dundee  end  consisted  of  seven  spans 
over  the  Dundee  esplanade  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  the  same.  The  two  first 
spans  were  wrought-iron  skew  arches,  to  suit 
the  direction  of  the  intended  esplanade,  and 
the  remainder  were  girders  on  brick  piers  and 
cast-iron  columns.  The  centre  portion  of  the 
viaduct,  over  the  tidal  water,  had  74  spans,  con¬ 
sisting  of  wrought-iron  girders  resting  on  piers. 
The  piers  were  constructed  as  follows  The 
cylinder  foundations  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  cast-iron)  were  constructed  of  w’rought- 
iron  caissons  up  to  low-water  level,  lined  with 
brickwork  and  filled  with  concrete,  above  which 
was  a  brick  shaft  filled  with  concrete;  the 
diameter  of  their  bases  varied  from  10  ft.  to 
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23  ft.,  according  to  the  spans.  Except  in  a  few 
cases  where  rock  was  met  with,  the  cylinders 
were  sunk  to  a  depth  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
below  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  scouring  action  of  the  tide ;  and 
before  building  the  upper  part  they  were  tested 
with  a  weight  of  33  per  cent,  more  than  the 
maximum  load  which  could  come  upon  them. 
At  the  top  of  the  cylinders  and  above  high 
water  was  a  strong  connecting-piece  8  ft.  high, 
and  nearly  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinders,  constructed  of  caBt  -  iron  girders, 
wrought -iron  ties,  brickwork,  and  concrete. 
Above  this  was  the  wrought-iron  superstructure 
or  shaft  of  the  piers,  consisting  of  two  octagonal 
shafts  rising  from  each  cylinder,  and  attached 
to  the  same  by  long  bolts.  These  shafts  are 
joined  together  near  the  top  of  the  pier  by  a 
semicircular  arch,  forming  at  the  top  one 
structure.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  wrought- 
iron  plates  riveted  together  with  channel,  tee, 
and  angle  irons.  The  dimensions  of  the  girders 
were  very  various.  The  present  state  of  the 
works  was  then  described. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Biggart  read  a  paper  on  the  proposed 
method  of  erecting  the  main  steel  piers  and 
approach  viaducts  of  the  Forth  Bridge.  In 
view,  he  said,  of  the  near  completion  of  the 
■caisson  piers,  the  difficulties  met  with  in  found- 
sing  them  were  practically  relegated  to  the  past, 
'while  those  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of 
■the  superstructure  now  in  progress  were  in  the 
near  future.  The  superstructure  immediately 
over  the  three  groups  of  four  caissons  were  the 
■  first  parts  to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  portions 
'which  were  known  as  the  steel  piers  consisted 
•  of  four  rising  columns  connected  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  two  sloping 
-  and  two  vertical  planes,  in  which  the  various 
•diagonal  ^bracing  members  lay.  The  internal 
viaducts  and  other  lesser  parts  completed  the 
•steel  piers.  The  approach  viaducts,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  new  features  to  meet  the 
universal  requirements  demanded  of  them,  were 
of  ordinary  design.  Coming  to  the  erection  of 
•the  steel  piers,  difficulties  were  at  once  en¬ 
countered.  A  pier  to  be  carried  to  a  height  of 
-'360  ft.,  and  requiring  during  its  erection  the 
simultaneous  lifting  of  a  platform  weighing 
-over  400  tons,  demanded  that  exceptional  means 
■should  be  employed  in  its  construction.  Various 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  were  proposed. 
That  now  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Arrol,  with  the 
full  approval  of  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Baker,  consisted  in  carrying  from  near  the 
base  a  rectangular  platform  surrounding  the 
whole  pier,  supported  by  and  lifted  from  off  four 
rising  columns.  From  this  platform,  which  was 
raised  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction  proceeded,  there  would  be  carried  on 
fche  building  of  the  columns,  the  bracing  girders, 
«nd  other  parts.  On  arrival  at  the  top  the  con¬ 
nexion  member  between  the  columns  would  then 
be  built  and  riveted  while  resting  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  lower  and  upper  bed-plates  were 
riveted  inside  by  a  special  machine,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  girders,  one  placed  above  and  the 
•other  below  the  bed-plate,  while  on  each  of  the 
.■girders  a  sliding  hydraulic  cylinder  was  used 
for  closing  up  the  rivets.  While  the  approach 
viaduct  on  the  south  side  was  well  in  hand, 
•that  on  the  north  side  was  still  further  advanced, 
being  nearly  complete.  Thus  far  all  had  gone 
■well,  no  difficulty  having  arisen  which  could 
•be  said  to  have  taxed  the  ability  of  either  the 
•engineers  or  contractors,  and  judging  the  future 
■from  the  past  he  had  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  in  the  near  future  the  successful  erection 
•of  the  Forth  Bridge  would  be  a  matter  of 
history. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow  observed  that  the  Forth  Bridge,  when 
erected,  would  be  notable  as  containing  the 
largest  span  ever  erected.  It  would  also  be 
famed  for  its  capability  to  bear  heavy  strains, 
every  possible  test  having  been  applied  to 
insure  its  stability. 

Professor  W.  C.  Unwin  said  that  in  all  his 
■experience  as  an  engineer  he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  extraordinary  as  the  Forth  Bridge. 
Professor  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  and  other 
gentlemen  also  made  a  few  general  remarks 
concerning  the  Forth  and  Tay  Bridges. 

The  Chairman  replied  to  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
Forth  Bridge.  He  explained  the  extraordinary 
tests  which  had  been  applied  to  determine  the 
question  of  expansion,  and  the  calculations 
which  bad  been  made.  They  had  assumed 
the  impossible  condition  of  a  wind  pressure  of 
56  lb.  to  the  square  inch  blowing  down  the 


Forth  on  the  one  side  and  up  it  on  the 
other.  If  such  a  cyclone  as  that  could  be 
imagined,  the  whole  of  the  slack  they 
had  provided  in  their  bolt  -  holes  would  be 
required,  but  not  otherwise.  With  regard  to  the 
stresses  on  the  bridge,  each  member  had  been 
considered  separately  and  individually  in  the 
light  of  the  experiments  carried  out  on  the 
material  actually  being  used.  The  maximum 
strain  was  7i  tons,  but  there  were  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  stresses  were  not  more 
than  3f  tons,  and  even  less.  He  pointed  with 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  bridges  on  the 
model  of  the  Forth  had  been  built  in  America, 
and  that  two  were  about  to  be  erected  in 
India. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded 
to  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Biggart  for  their  papers. 


Illustrations. 

THE  JAMAICA  TAVERN. 

■E  publish  this  week  an  illustration  of  the 
new  Jamaica  Coffee-house  and  Tavern, 
St.  Michael’ s-alley,  Cornhill,  now  in 
course  of  erection  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher. 

The  building  is  a  free  adaptation  of  Renais¬ 
sance,  to  suit  the  confined  nature  of  the  site.  It 
is  being  erected  in  red  brick  facings  with  Mans¬ 
field  stone  dressings. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  Oldrey,  the  stained-glass  is 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Evans,  aud  the  carving 
is  by  Mr.  McCullock. 

The  celebrated  “coffee-house”  which  this 
building  replaces  was  for  many  years  a  principal 
rendezvous  of  the  shipowners  and  merchants  of 
London.  Some  record  of  the  past  will  be  kept 
by  the  painted  windows  of  the  buffet,  which 
will  represent  scenes  in  the  past  history  of  the 
building. 


NA WORTH  CASTLE,  CUMBERLAND  : 
RESTORED  PORTIONS. 

The  disastrous  fire  which  occurred  here  in 
1844  completely  destroyed  the  interior  of  this 
building,  except  that  known  as  Lord  William 
Howard's  tower.  The  fire  necessitated  a  re¬ 
modelling,  which  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Salvin, 
but  the  exterior  still  happily  preserves  its  face 
much  as  left  by  Lord  William  (the  “  Belted 
Will”  of  Sir  Walter  Scott).  Such  parts  of  the 
fabric  as  the  walls,  which  were  sound,  were 
restored  at  the  time  of  the  fire  by  the  then  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Salvin. 
The  rooms  which  were  restored  by  Mr.  Salvin 
have  now  been  refitted  in  hard  woods,  and  a 
small  new  court  has  been  added  in  the  place  of 
some  modern  buildings,  so  as  to  gain  the  neces¬ 
sary  accommodation  for  a  large  family  without 
tampering  with  the  ancient  part  of  the  castle. 

Our  illustrations,  which  are  from  drawings 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year,  show  these  additions,  which  were 
described  in  the  Builder  for  March  10,  1883, 
when  we  published  a  two-page  view  of  the 
Stanley  Tower.  The  whole  of  these  works 
have  Seen  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson, 
F.S.A.,  architect,  Carlisle. 

We  may  add  that  some  historical  and  archi- 
tectural  particulars  of  the  old  buildings  were 
given  in  the  Builder  on  the  date  previously 
mentioned,  and  that  fuller  details  may  be  found 
in  papers  read  before  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society  in  1879  by  Messrs.  R.  S.  &  C.  J. 
Ferguson. 


REMINISCENCES  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

THE  REINDEER  INN,  BANBURY. 

TnE  detailed  door  and  panelling  we  illustrate 
this  week  are  from  the  room  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Architectural  Association’s  excur¬ 
sion,  when  describing  this  old  inn  at  Banbury 
[p.  252,  ante'}.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and 
complete  bit  of  work,  and,  considering  its  present 
use  (a  sort  of  market-room  attached  to  the  inn), 
is  in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  can  well 
be  expected.  The  cornice  seems  to  have  suffered 
most,  and  some  portions  of  the  ornamental 
detail  are  missing  here  and  there.  The  room  is 
not  large,  but  has  a  fine  fireplace  at  one  end,  the 


bay  window  (a  view  and  measured  detail 
which  were  given  in  the  Builder  for  August  i 
being  on  one  side,  and  a  long  low  stone-mulliol 
window  opposite  to  the  bay.  The  room 
entered  from  the  angle  doorway  shown  in  the  vi 
and  a  tiny  lobby  is  formed  by  the  inner  doorv 
being  set  across  the  angle  of  the  room,  a  simi 
doorway  across  the  angle  on  the  opposite  i 
of  the  bay  forming  a  cupboard.  The  deta: 
very  refined  and  delicate,  and  beautifr 
executed.  The  plaster  ceiling  of  this  roon 
unusually  fine,  an  ornamental  band  form 
geometrical  patterns,  the  spaces  within  i 
between  being  filled  with  well-designed  bitt 
raised  ornament,  nearly  all  of  them  being  i 
ferent.  A  ceiling  almost  the  counterpart 
this  as  regards  the  handwork  is  over  one  of  ■ 
rooms  at  Compton  Winyates,  but  the  ornamea 
filling  in  is  quite  different. 

ADDERBURY  CHURCH:  ROOF  OVER  NAVE. 

This  is  a  very  simple  form  of  roof,  but  v 
pleasing  and  substantial-looking,  the  sha 
principal  rafters  and  struts  telling  with  g 
effect.  The  four  principals  eastwards,  hai 
a  cusped  enrichment  to  curved  portions,  i 
very  much  to  the  appearance.  There  are 
principals  altogether,  including  the  two  aga; 
the  east  and  west  walls,  the  length  of  the  e 
being  about  71  ft.,  and  the  span  al 
18  ft.  9  in. 

SHUTFORD  CHANCEL  SCREEN. 

There  were  some  much  more  elabol 
screens  seen  on  the  excursion  than  the  one 
Shutford,  but  it  is  a  good  example  of  a  sic 
treatment  which  could  be  well  repeated  w’ 
funds  are  limited,  the  general  effect  b 
better  than  is  shown  by  a  mere  elevation, 
lower  panels  are  modern,  as  is  also  the  capji 
to  cornice. 

STAIRCASE  IN  PARSONAGE  HOUSE,  DEDDINGTC 

The  upper  portion  of  the  staircase  sketc 
here  (which  wo  promised  to  give  in  a  for 
number)  is  very  freely  treated,  and  has  n 
unusual  points;  wherever  an  opportunity 
varying  the  treatment  has  occurred  it  has: 
been  lost.  It  goes  up  three  floors,  and  the 
the  general  framed  portions  have  a  somev 
heavy  appearance,  much  of  the  detail  is  refit 

DEDDINGTON  CHURCH. 

The  groining  of  the  north  porch  to  this  ch? 
is  very  striking.  The  porch  is  square  on  p 
and  the  vault  has  the  effect  of  being  anc 
riched  flat  dome,  the  circular  rib  touching 
four  sides  of  the  square  within  which  the  i 
radiating  from  a  central  ring  are  ornamei 
with  cusped  tracery,  the  spandrels  being  h 
up  with  a  trefoil.  The  section  is  four-cent 
almost  flat  at  the  top,  and  the  section  of< 
rib  is  the  same  throughout,  excepting  to! 
trefoil  in  spandrels,  which  is  smaller. 


Fatal  Accident  with,  a  Steam  Tramt 
Engine.  —  A  terrible  accident  occurred! 
Saturday  last  at  Bradford.  One  man  and: 
horses  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  anoi 
man  died  subsequently  from  injuries  recel 
The  fatalities  occurred  through  the  eng 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  starting  off: 
of  the  shed  in  which  it  was  standing,  <j 
rapidly  attaining  speed  down  the  inclinlj 
Manchester-road,  it  came  into  collision  n 
the  ordinary  traffic,  with  the  results  mentioti 
At  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry,  held  on  Wed 
day,  it  was  stated  that  the  brake  had  beent 
connected  to  allow  of  repairs.  The  steam  i 
only  at  30  lb.  pressure  when  the  engine  i 
denly  started  off ;  45  lb.  of  steam  were  requ: 
to  start  it  on  a  dead  level.  The  foreman  oi  | 
yard  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  engine  a 
denly  starting  off.  The  steam  brake  would)! 
act,  because  the  steam  pressure  was  too  )i 
The  driver  seemed  to  do  all  in  his  powej 
stop  the  engine,  and  when  it  was  brought  v 
standstill  the  first  time  he  was  unconscij 
The  engine  started  off  the  second  time  becj 
of  the  straightening  of  the  hook  of  the  coup 
by  which  it  had  been  attached  to  another  en 
on  the  first  stoppage.  John  Umpleby,: 
engine-driver,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  evide 
was  complimented  by  Major-General  Hutci; 
son,  who  said  it  was  clear  he  had  done  e\ 
thing  he  could  to  stop  the  engine,  even  at ' 
risk  of  his  life.  The  inquiry  was  adjouj! 
until  the  24th  inst. 
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THE  TRADES’  UNION  CONGRESS. 

Continuing  our  notes  of  the  proceedings  at 
this  Congress,*  we  may  first  of  all  mention  that 
Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  was  mainly  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  political  questions. 

On  the  subject  of  co-operation,  Mr.  Sedgwick 
(Leicester)  moved, — 

“  That  this  Congress  views  with  satisfaction  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  representative 
trades  unionists  and  co-operators,  with  power  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  (firstly)  promote  the  extension  of  the  principles 
of  co-operation,  and  (secondly)  maintain  intact  cordial  re¬ 
lations  between  both  bodies  on  all  questions  affecting  the 
status  of  the  workpeople  employed  in  co-operative  manu¬ 
factories.” 

He  said  they  had  two  systems  running  on  pretty 
nearly  parallel  lines,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  they  had  both  been  pulling  against  the 
stream.  If  only  a  proper  understanding  could 
be  arrived  at,  and  a  firm  basis  of  agreement 
established,  the  members  of  trades  unions  and 
co-operative  societies  would  both  be  greatly 
benefited. 

Mr.  Watters  (Manchester)  seconded  the  reso¬ 
lution.  He  said  it  had  been  remarked  that  co¬ 
operation  and  trades  unionism  could  not  work 
together.  He  was  there  to  deny  that  state¬ 
ment.  He  was  employed  by  a  co-operative 
firm  started  by  trades  unionists.  To  his  mind 
co-operation  and  trades  unionism  were  the  two 
“masterpieces”  for  the  improvement  of  the 
working-classes,  and  if  they  could  get  the  two 
to  work  together  they  should  accomplish  a  great 
deal. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Knight 
(Newcastle),  and  Mr.  Cameron  (London)  ;  and 
Mr.  Bland  and  Mr.  Percival,  members  of  a  board 
of  directors  of  a  co-operative  society,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  President,  addressed  the  Con¬ 
gress,  urging  that  co-operation  was  calculated 
to  confer  great  benefits  on  the  working-classes. 

Mr.  Coote  (London)  gave  Mr.  Slatter  credit 
for  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  trades  unionists  and  co-operators,  and 
said  he  believed  that  so  long  as  co-operators 
were  content  to  work  on  trade  union  principles 
every  working  man  would  be  ready  to  say  “  God 
speed,”  but  when  they  went  outside  those 
principles,  as  in  some  cases  they  were  trying 
to  do,  many  men  would  protest  emphatically 
against  such  action. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  Congress  (Friday,  the 
11th  inst.),  the  question  of  the  next  meeting- 
place  for  the  Congress  next  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  Three  towns  were  proposed,  —  Hull, 
Norwich,  and  Swansea, — and  on  a  vote  being 
taken,  the  first-named  place  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress. 

The  following  resolution  appeared  upon  the 
agenda  paper,  Mr.  Smith  (Sunderland)  pro¬ 
posing,  and  Mr.  Forbes  (Glasgow),  seconding 
it: — 

“  That  this  Congress  recognises  the  hardships  entailed 
Dn  workmen  by  the  use  of  the  ‘character  inquiry  note,’ 
Mid  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the  continuance'  of  the 
same,  and  further  requests  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  endeavour  to  have  clause  7  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  so  amended  as  to  deal  with 
this  question.” 

Mr.  Judge  (Leeds)  opposed  the  motion,  which 
he  regretted  to  see  had  been  brought  before  the 
Congress.  If  they  were  to  do  what  was  asked 
them, — to  support  the  resolution, — they  would, 
30  far  as  the  union  was  concerned,  put  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  their  employers,  by  whom  they 
would  be  unmercifully  attacked.  He  thought 
the  matter  was  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and 
they  had  no  need  of  Parliamentary  interference. 

On  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  64  votes  to  27.+ 

With  regard  to  the  Sunday  opening  of 
Museums,  Mr.  T.  E.  Powel  moved  the  adoption 
)f  the  following  resolution  : — 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  it  is  desirable  to 
rapport  the  opening  of  the  national  museums  and  art  gal- 
enes  on  Sundays,  wherever  they  exist,  as  an  educationul, 
ilevating,  and  recreative  advantage  to  the  working 
lasses.' ’ 

He  argued  in  favour  of  the  motion  on  the 
'round  of  the  educational  value  of  such  insti- 
iutions,  and  contended  that  on  that  ground  the 
working  classes  ought  to  be  allowed  all  reason¬ 
able  opportunities  of  visiting  the  public  collec- 
ions. 

Mr.  Freak  (London)  seconded  the  motion. 


*  Bee  p.  354,  ante. 

t  It  appears,  therefore,  that  among  other  special  pnvi- 
ages  which  artisans  arrogate  to  themselves  is  that  of 
anng  no  inquiry  made  about  their  character  by  those 
rno  engage  them ! 


Mr.  Hunter  (Glasgow)  proposed  the  following 
amendment : — 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  it  is  undesirable 
to  augment  Sunday  labour  by  opening  the  national 
museums  and  galleries,  but  approves  of  their  being  opened 
on  three  or  more  days  during  the  week  between  the  hours 
of  6  and  10  p.m.,  to  give  the  working  classes  facilities  for 
visiting  them.” 

He  did  not  oppose  the  opening  of  museums 
on  Sunday  from  a  religious,  but  from  a  trade 
union  point  of  view.  He  believed  such  an  inno¬ 
vation  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  working  classes,  and  that  a  vast  amount 
of  evil  would  be  done  by  the  introduction  of 
Sunday  labour. 

Mr.  Drummond  (Glasgow)  seconded  the 
amendment,  observing  that  with  the  advance 
of  science  and  the  improvement  in  the  electric 
light  they  would  soon  be  enabled  to  have 
museamB  and  other  places  of  recreation 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  on  week¬ 
day  evenings. 

Mr.  Hope  (Edinburgh)  was  surprised  to 
hear  working  men  who  had  a  half-holiday  on 
Saturdays  asking  for  places  of  amusement  to 
be  thrown  open  on  the  Sabbath. 

Several  other  delegates  having  spoken  on 
the  question, 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  said  the  Congress  was 
instituted  to  protect  workmen,  and  to  do  its 
utmost  to  lessen  the  hours  of  labour,  and  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  never  to 
give  countenance  to  any  proposal  likely  to 
increase  their  labour.  If  houses  were  so  bad 
that  workmen  could  not  possibly  live  in  them 
on  the  Sunday,  the  duty  of  the  Congress  was 
to  see  that  those  houses  were  made  better,  and 
not  open  museums  in  order  to  oblige  jobbers  in 
property  in  London.  Neither  was  it  their  duty 
to  take  lessons  of  labour  from  their  friends 
across  the  Channel.  God  save  Great  Britain 
from  ever  adopting  the  French  system  of 
labour! 

Mr.  H.  Slatter  (Manchester)  said  that  in  that 
city  the  experience  had  been  that,  instead  of  an 
increase  in  hours  of  labour,  there  had  been  a 
diminution,  inasmuch  as  the  attendants,  for  the 
few  hours  they  sacrificed  on  Sunday,  received 
a  day’s  holiday  during  the  week. 

After  further  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
put  to  the  meeting,  when  67  voted  in  its  favour 
and  51  for  the  original  resolution. 

With  regard  to  harbours  of  refuge,  Mr. 
Bevan  proposed  and  Mr.  Kelley  seconded  the 
following  resolution  : — 

“That  this  Congress  approves  of  the  effort  that  is  being 
made  to  expedite  the  construction  of  national  tiarbours  of 
refuge  at  the  dangerous  portions  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  view  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  to  add  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  national  security.  It  also  desires  to  express 
the  opinion  that  these  and  similar  works  of  nutional  utility 
and  value  may  legitimately  and  advantageously  be  made 
■he  means  of  assisting  to  provide  employment  for  the 
working  population  of  the  country,  especially  during 
periods  of  trade  depression.” 

This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Congress  without 
discussion. 

The  inspection  of  slate  quarries  was  the 
next  subject  brought  forward,  and  the  following 
x-esolutiou  was  moved  by  Mr.  Parry  (Carnarvon), 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Abraham  : — 

“  That  this  meeting  begs  to  express  its  surprise  that 
such  extensive  works  as  the  Blate  quarries  of  North  Wales 
that  are  worked  in  the  open, — the  limestone  quarries  and 
woikshops  connected  with  the  mining  industry,  — 
should  have  been  left  outside  the  proper  Government  in¬ 
spection,  and  hereby  begs  most  respectfully  and  earnestly 
to  impress  upon  the  Government  to  take  those  steps  that 
might  be  found  necessary  to  remedy  this  glaring  defect  in 
the  supervision  of  this  important  industry.” 

The  mover  of  the  resolution  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  out  of  some  14,000  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Welsh  slate  quarries  only  about 
5,000  came  under  Government  inspection, 
while  9,000  odd  were  outside  it,  as  they  worked 
in  the  open.  He  hoped  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  matter,  and  so  rectify  the 
inequality. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  members  were  elected  to  serve 
on  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  viz.  -.—Messrs.  A.  W.  Bailey,  Amal¬ 
gamated  Tailors  (15,378  members)  ;  T.  Birt¬ 
wistle,  East  Lancashire  Weavers  (40,000) ;  J. 
Burnett,  Amalgamated  Engineers  (51,000)  ;  W. 
Crawford,  Miners’  National  Union  (40,000)  ;  J. 
Inglis,  Associated  Blacksmiths  of  Scotland 
(2,513)  ;  J.  M.  Jack,  Associated  Iron  Moulders 
of  Scotland  (5,500)  ;  J.  Mawdsley,  Amalga¬ 
mated  Cotton  Spinners  (16,115)  ;  J.  S.  Murchie, 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  (25,700)  ; 

G.  Sedgwick,  Boot  and  Shoe  Riveters’  National 


Union  (10,317)  ;  and  H.  R.  Slatter,  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association  (6,388). 

Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  was  the  last  day  of 
the  Congress.  With  regard  to  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors,  Mr.  T.  Anderton  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  it  is  advisable 
that  t  he  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  be  largely  increased  ; 
but  that  no  man  be  appointed  without  previously  passing  a 
thoroughly  practical  examination." 

Mr.  Forbes  (Glasgow)  in  seconding  the  reso¬ 
lution,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  thoroughly  practical  men  to  the  post  of 
sanitary  inspector,  for  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  very  much  depended 
upon  the  technical  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
inspectors.  The  recent  Royal  Commission  had 
shown  the  necessity  for  appointments  such  as 
those  suggested. 

Mr.  Matkin  (Liverpool)  complained  of  the 
hardships  which  the  present  system  imposed 
upon  the  working  plumbers  of  this  country.  In 
Liverpool  there  were  ten  thousand  houses  in  an 
insanitary  condition,  and  he  contended  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  thoroughly  qualified 
inspectors  appointed  who  possessed  technical 
knowledge  to  inspect  the  drains  of  new  houses 
before  they  were  closed  in.  Unless  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  taken  up,  and  some  practical  men 
appointed,  the  great  evils  attaching  to  the 
present  system  would  not  be  recognised  until 
some  great  calamity  occurred. 

Mr.  Harris  (Preston)  said  that  from  his  expe¬ 
rience  persons  appointed  to  the  inspection  of 
new  houses  were  quite  incompetent  to  say 
whether  their  sanitary  condition  was  satis¬ 
factory. 

On  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

The  next  question  brought  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  that  of  working-men  magistrates, 
and  on  this  subject  the  following  resolution  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Rowland  (London)  : — 

“  That  while  thanking  the  Government  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  workmen  as  J.P.s,  this  Congress  urges  that  the 
principle  be  adopted  of  workmen  assessors  to  assist  in  all 
stipendiary  magisterial  courts  when  workmen’s  questions 
are  before  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  constitution 
of  the  Wreck  Commissioners’  Court  of  the  Probate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.” 

Mr.  Richardson  (Bolton)  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried. 

Another  resolution  which  was  agreed  to  was 
the  following : — 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  opinions  expressed  by 
the  magistracy  to  what  is  known  as  ‘  The  8aving  Clause  ’ 
of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875, 
it  be  an  instruction  te  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
should  any  case  arise  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  said  clause 
has  been  set  aside,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  by  them  be 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  legal  definition  of 
the  said  clause,  by  this  means  affording  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  various  trades  affected.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
without  discussion  : — 

‘'That,  seeing  the  increased  amount  of  unemployed 
labour  in  the  country,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be 
instructed  to  induce  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labour  to  all  workers  in  the  employ 
of  the  State  and  other  public  bodies,  and  that  eight  hours 
be  the  maximum  working  day  in  all  their  departments  and 
workshops.” 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  anyone  holding 
the  office  of  agent  to  the  Employers’  Liability  Assurance 
Corporation  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  hold  the 
office  of  coroner  or  his  deputy ;  and  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  take  steps  as  early  as 
possible  to  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the  law  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  election  of  coroner  or  the  appointment  of  his 
deputy,  or  to  take  such  steps  as  the  committee  may  con¬ 
sider  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  this  resolution. 
Believing  that  the  present  system  of  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  death  by  courts  presided  over  by  district 
coroners  is  in  many  instances  unsatisfactory,  to  ask  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  with  a  view  of  having  tho  composition  of  the 
courts  al'ered.” 

“  That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps,  by  deputation  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  in  conjunction  with  the  Registrar-General, 
or  by  other  means,  to  secure  the  same  charges  for  certi¬ 
ficates  of  death  to  members  of  trade  unions  as  aro  charged 
to  members  of  friendly  societies.” 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  tho  adopUci  of 
the  eight  hours  system  would  largely  benefit  th  ocKing 
classes,  by  giving  work  to  many  of  those  presently  un¬ 
employed,  and  thereby  relieving  the  existing  depression  of 
trade.” 

With  the  adoption  of  one  or  two  other  resolu¬ 
tions,  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  brought  to 
a  close. 


Lifts. — Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  &  Stevens 
have  just  completed,  for  the  Countess  de  Torre 
Diaz,  at  her  residence,  21,  Devonshire-place,  one 
of  Stevens’  and  Major’s  Patent  Hydraulic  Lifts, 
worked  from  a  tank  in  the  roof,  so  that  it  is 
available  night  and  day.  This  lift  is  perfectly 
noiseless. 
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A  NEW  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENT. 

From  time  to  time  announcements  are  made 
of  the  discovery  of  new  scientific  instruments 
which  profess  to  perform  some  wonder  or  other 
in  the  way  of  simplifying  the  labours  of  the 
investigator,  or  of  lightening  those  of  the  more 
practical  engineer  or  surveyor.  Too  often  a 
trial  of  the  instrument,  or  even  a  critical  exa¬ 
mination,  shows  that  the  profession  is  profession 
only,  and  that,  even  if  the  principle  of  the 
machine  is  unimpeachable,  it  is  either  a  scientific 
toy,  useless,  for  some  reason  or  other,  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  clumsy  in  its  operations 
than  are  the  old  instruments  in  skilful  hands. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  a  new 
surveying  instrument  invented  by  Professor  Dr. 
Luigi  Cerebotani,  of  the  Verona  University, 
and  called  by  him  the  Universal  Tele- 
topometer.  With  this  instrument  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  claims  to  be  able  to  measure  distances 
and  heights  from  one  station,  without  the  aid  of 
a  chain  or  the  necessity  of  trigonometrical  calcu¬ 
lations, — and  this  with  an  accuracy  represented 
by  a  maximum  error  of  a  half  per  cent., — and, 
moreover,  to  plot  his  survey  at  the  same  time 
by  an  automatic  arrangement  on  a  drawing- 
board  attached  to  the  stand  of  the  machine.  The 
instrument  itself  consists  essentially  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  and  perfectly  rigid  steel  bar,  with  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  movements,  and  to  the  ends 
of  which  are  attached  astronomical  telescopes, 
one  fixed  and  the  other  movable  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  both  on  a  pivot  and  forwards  and  back¬ 
wards.  The  distance  between  the  optical  axis 
of  the  fixed  telescope  and  the  centre  of  the 
pivot  becomes  the  base  of  a  triangle,  the  apex 
of  which,  when  an  observation  is  being  taken, 
is  the  object  the  distance  of  which  is  required. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  instrument  is  that  its 
movements  record,  not  the  angle  taken  by  the 
movable  telescope,  nor  any  of  its  trigonometrical 
functions,  but  the  length  of  a  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  fixed  telescope,  and  which  forms 
the  side  of  a  triangle  similar  to  the  larger  one, 
and  the  base  of  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
larger  base.  The  length  of  this  line  is  read 
with  great  exactness  by  the  aid  of  a  micro¬ 
metric  screw,  and,  on  reference  to  a  table 
attached  to  the  instrument,  gives  the  length  of 
the  parallel  line  from  the  telescope  to  the 
object.  The  distance  being  known,  the  height 
is  ascertained  in  the  ordinary  way  by  taking  a 
vertical  angle  and  multiplying  the  distance  by 
its  natural  tangent.  Attached  to  the  pivot  of 
the  instrument,  and  moving  over  the  surface  of 
a  horizontal  drawing-board,  is  a  steel  straight¬ 
edge,  the  edge  of  which,  moving  with  the  bar 
of  the  instrument,  is  always  pai'allel  to  the 
direction  of  the  object  under  observation,  and 
bears  a  metrical  scale,  by  means  of  which  its 
distance  may  be  marked  off  as  soon  as  found ; 
thus,  with  a  rapidity  beyond  any  possible 
comparison  with  that  of  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  relative  position  of  any  number  of 
points  within  the  range  of  the  instrument, — 
which  depends  only  on  the  distance  which 
separates  the  telescopes, — may  be  found  and 
plotted,  and,  if  desired,  their  height  relatively 
to  the  level  of  observation  may  be  noted 
beside  them. 

For  rough  surveys,  such  as  are  often  required 
for  military  purposes  or  for  valuing  standing 
crops,  we  believe  the  usefulness  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  will  be  at  once  recognised.  A  trial,  which 
took  place  on  Friday,  the  11th  inst.,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  gave  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  we  hear  it  is  being  tested  by  the 
Woolwich  authorities,  and  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  German  War  Office,  so  that  it 
comes  to  us  well  recommended ;  but  for  purposes 
where  great  accuracy  is  necessary  we  fear  that 
the  expressed  hope  of  the  inventor  that  it  will 
supersede  theodolites  and  trigonometry  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Dr.  Cerebotani 
himself  onf esses  its  liability  to  an  error  of 
18  in.  in  every  100  yards,  and  when  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  base-line  and  the  liability  of  metal 
to  be  affected  by  temperature  are  taken  into 
account,  we  do  not  think  this  estimate  exces¬ 
sive  ;  besides,  even  if  that  were  the  maximum, 
it  would  still,  we  fear,  bo  too  great  to  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  most  surveyors. 


Wolverhampton. — A  carved  oak  lectern  has 
been  presented  to  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  by  an  anonymous  donor.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W. 
Cockerill,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Yeall, 
architect. 


THE  BUILDER. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  LEICESTER. 

TnE  following  is  the  order  of  proceedings  to 
bo  observed  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Leicester  next  week  : — 

Tuesday,  September  22nd. — 12.30  p.m.,  Recep¬ 
tion  by  the  Mayor  at  the  Town  Hall. — 1  p.m., 
Public  Luncheon. — 3  p.m.,  Opening  of  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Floral  Hall,  Belgrave  Gate,  by  the 
Mayor. — 8  p.m.,  First  General  Meeting  :  Open¬ 
ing  Address  by  Professor  F.  S.  B.  F.  de  Chau- 
mont.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Wednesday,  September  23rd.  —  Breakfast  to 
members  of  the  Congress  by  the  Leicester 
Temperance  Society,  Temperance  Hall, 
8.30  a.m. — Section  I. — “  Sanitary  Science  and 
Preventive  Medicine  ”  :  10.30  a.m.,  Address  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Ransome,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  2  to  5  p.m.,  Papers  and 
Discussions,  in  the  same  section ;  8  p.m.,  Con¬ 
versazione  at  the  Museum. 

Thursday,  September  2ith.  —  Section  II. — 
“Engineering  and  Architecture”:  10.30  a.m., 
Address  by  Mr.  Percival  Gordon  Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A.;  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  2  to  5  p.m., 
Papers  and  discussions  in  the  same  section ; 
8  p.m.,  Lecture  to  the  Congress,  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  M.R.C.S, 

Friday,  September  25th. —  Section  III.,  “  Che¬ 
mistry,  Meteorology,  and  Geology  ”  :  10.30  a.m., 
address  by  Mr.  William  Marcet,  M.D.,  F.R.S.; 
11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  2  to  4  p.m.,  papers  and 
discussions  in  the  same  section ;  4.30  p.m., 
closing  general  meeting  of  Congress. 

Saturday,  September  2 6th. — Excursions  during 
the  day;  8  p.m.,  Lecture  to  the  Working  Classes, 
by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S. 

The  lectures  to  the  Congress  will  be  held  in 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Granby-street.  The 
sectional  meetings  and  the  general  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Municipal  Buildings. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Floral 
Hall,  Belgrave-gate,  and  will  remain  open  until 
Saturday  evening,  October  10th. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Henry  Goodwin,  builder,  of  Burghley  House, 
Blackheath-hill,  was  last  week  summoned  before  Mr. 
Bridge,  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court,  by  Mr.  E. 
R.  Hewett,  one  of  the  District  Surveyors  of  South¬ 
wark,  for  unlawfully  constructing  the  walls  of  the 
artisans'  dwellings  in  Zoar-street  with  concrete,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  and  19 
Vic.,  cap.  122,  sec.  40,  and  without  licence  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Duke,  barrister, 
prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Reed  appeared  for  the 
defence. 

Mr.  Hewett  said  that  the  defendant  was  building 
the  artisans’  dwellings  between  Zoar-street  and 
Cashers-ground,  in  St.  Saviour’s.  They  were  to  be 
five  stories  high,  and  the  walls  should  have  been  of 
brick  and  stone.  On  the  8th  of  August  witness 
found  that  the  defendant  was  using  concrete  for 
the  walls,  and  on  the  15th  he  served  him  with 
notice  to  discontinue  it,  as  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  had  refused  a  licence  to  use  it.  Witness 
received  a  letter  from  the  defendant  stating  that 
under  advice  he  should  proceed  with  the  buildings. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Bridge,  the  witness  said  he  had 
inspected  the  buildings  going  on  and  found  that  the 
concrete  was  put  on  in  squares.  It  was  quite  solid 
and  firm .  The  defendant  had  been  refused  a  licence 
to  use  concrete. 

Mr.  Bridge  was  of  opinion  that  concrete  was  a 
good  material  for  building  purposes  if  properly 
used,  and  he  thought  the  Board  ought  to  have 
sanctioned  it.  The  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover,  and 
other  substantial  buildings,  were  constructed  of 
concrete. 

Mr.  Duke  submitted  that  the  Act  specified  that 
the  buildings  should  be  erected  in  a  substantial 
manner  of  brick  and  stone.  Concrete  was  not 
known  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Board  did 
not  think  it  to  be  of  sufficient  substance  to  be 
safe,  consquently  they  refused  the  licence  to  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Reed,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  said  that  no 
licence  was  required,  and  he  thought  it  very  unfair 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  as  they  had  done.  He  had  witnesses  in 
court  to  prove  that  the  concrete  was  properly  done, 
and  that  the  buildings  were  being  substantially 
erected. 

Mr.  Hewett  was  recalled,  and  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Bridge  said  he  had  seen  the  buildings  going  on. 
The  walls  were  9  ft.  high,  and  seemed  very  strong 
and  substantial. 

j  Mr.  Bridge  asked  if  the  Board  had  any  objection 
to  the  defendant  going  on  with  the  building  if  in  a 
|  proper  manner? 
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Mr.  Duke  said  the  Board  had  refused  the  licence* 
and  the  defendant  should  discontinue  using  the 
concrete.  * 

Mr.  Bridge  observed  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  buildings  were  being  constructed  in  a  proper 
manner  ;  therefore  he  dismissed  the  summons. 


CITY  OF  LIVERPOOL  LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — The  resolution  arrived  at  by  the  In¬ 
sanitary  Property  and  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Committee,  and  published  in  your  last  issue 
[p.  378],  is  another  specimen  of  the  very  highly 
unsatisfactory  results  obtained  by  competition 
where  an  independent  professional  referee  is 
not  called  in  to  advise  and  assist  the  committee 
in  selecting  and  adjudicating  upon  the  designs 
submitted  by  the  competitors. 

Surely  if  “  some  of  the  plans  submitted  show 
considerable  merit,”  the  gentlemen  who  have 
prepared  these  designs,  at  a  very  considerable, 
expense  and  trouble,  have  earned  the  paltry 
premiums  offered  by  the  wealthy  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Liverpool,  and  I  trust  that  they 
will,  one  and  all,  combine  and,  if  necessary* 
form  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Council,  as 
to  the  gross  injustice  of  the  resolution  arrived 
at  by  the  Insanitary  Property  and  ArtisanB* 
Dwellings  Committee. 

Optimum  Quod  Primum. 


IRON  FENCE  FOR  HOVE  SEA-WALL. 

Sir, — It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  your 
readers  that  a  few  months  back  the  Hove  Com¬ 
missioners  advertised  in  the  Builder  for  designs  and 
estimates  from  contractors  who  were  willing  to 
supply  and  fix  an  ornamental  iron  fence  along  the 
new  sea-wall.  In  consequence,  many,  besides 
myself,  were  induced  to  prepare  special  designs, 
which  were  duly  submitted  under  “  motto.” 

After  some  delay,  the  writer  received  notice  that 
one  of  the  designs  submitted  by  him  had  been 
selected  with  others  for  a  final  competition,  fresh 
particulars  being  given  of  a  more  definite  character, 
entailing  amended  drawings. 

From  that  time  until  to-day  we  have  been  waiting 
to  learn  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and 
from  a  paragraph  in  an  article  in  your  current  issue 
it  appears  that  the  railing  is  being  supplied  by  the 
“  local  ”  man.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 

J.  Jeffreys. 

*#*  We  have  received  other  letters  complaining 
of  the  treatment  of  the  competitors  in  this  case. 


BROUGHTON  CASTLE. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
your  view  of  Broughton  Castle,  published  in  the 
Builder  of  Saturday  last,  is  of  great  historic  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  upper  room  of  the  left-hand 
gable,  shown  above  the  roof,  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  seventeenth  century  met 
repeatedly  in  secret  conclave  to  discuss  the  political 
situation,  and  to  circumvent  as  far  as  possible  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  Charles  I.  Here  in  the  ancestral  . 
home  of  the  Fiennes,  Lord  Brooke,  Hampden,  Pym, 
and  other  leaders,  discussed  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
laid  down  that  plan  of  action  which  culminated  in  the 
Civil  Wars  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  The 
wiudows  of  the  room  commanded  extensive  views  over  ■ 
the  surrounding  country,  which  enabled  the  watchers  ■ 
to  observe  the  approach  of  any  hostile  party.  To 
guard  against  spies,  eavesdroppers,  or  treachery  ; 
within,  there  was,  and  indeed  is  now,  an  elaborate  . 
arrangement  of  doors  and  vestibules  ingeniously  ; 
contrived  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  un- 
authorised  person  approaching  the  chamber.  When 
the  future  Shakspeare  writes  the  great  drama  of 
“  The  Commonwealth,”  the  opening  scene  ought  to  . 
be  laid  in  this  room. 

J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A. 


IRON  CHIMNEY-SHAFTS. 

Sir, — Will  you  please  allow  mo  to  ask  if  any  of  : 
your  readers  will  kindly  give  me  some  particulars  ; 
of  factory  chimney-shafts  made  of  sheet  iron  ? 

I  want  to  know  about  thickness  of  plates  used,  : 
size  of  rivets,  cost,  and  any  other  information  i 
respecting  the  construction  of  wrought-iron  shafts.  , 
0.  F. 


Tlie  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  Stations.  : 

We  are  informed  that  after  much  consideration  : 
the  engineer  and  architect  for  the  Mersey  : 
Tunnel  Railway  Company  (having  in  view  the  : 
expected  enormous  pedestrian  traffic  through  ; 
their  stations,  estimated  at  millions  per  annum) 
have  decided  to  adopt  Lowe’s  Patent  W  f  ! 
Block  Flooring  for  the  booking  halls,  waiting- 
rooms,  offices,  &c.,  of  their  new  stations,  and 
the  work  is  just  being  taken  in  hand. 


Sept.  19,  1885.] 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

j  Oswestry. — The  Mayor  of  Oswestry  (Mr.  W. 
Fletcher  Rogers)  is  having  some  model  cottages 
erected  in  Oswestry  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Pinder,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bournemouth. 
Each  house  has,  on  the  ground-floor,  parlour, 
kitchen,  scullery,  wash-house,  larder,  water- 
|  closet,  and  ashpit ;  and  on  the  chamber  floor 
thi'ee  bedrooms  and  hanging  cupboard.  There 
i  are  bells  in  each  house,  and  gas  and  water  are 
i  laid  on.  The  waterclosets  are  to  be  fitted  with 
I  Farmiloe’s  “  Eos  ”  patent  closets  and  flushing 
I  cisterns.  The  drainage  system  is  said  to  be 
I  perfect,  its  ventilation  being  on  the  principle 
of  atmospheric  exhaust  and  in-draught,  and  in- 
i  spection  chambers  are  provided.  Tile  paving 
is  used  for  porches,  passages,  kitchens,  and 
I  sculleries.  Each  house  will  have  a  good  garden 
at  the  back  and  a  flower-garden  in  the  front, 
l  fenced  with  brick  wall,  with  stone  coping  and 
:  iron  railing  on  the  top.  The  elevations  are  of 
j  red  brick,  and  in  the  English  half  -  timbered 
;  style.  The  cottages  will  cost  about  230Z.  each, 
i  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Thomas,  of  Oswestry,  are  the 
builders. 

Bognor. — A  new  building  estate  has  recently 
been  opened  up  at  this  watering-place  on  the 
South  coast.  The  owners  in  March  last  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Mr.  George  Newman,  of 
I  King-street,  Deptford,  to  lay  out  about  a  mile 
i  and  a  quarter  of  new  road,  to  be  known  as 
|  “The  Victoria  Drive.”  Drains  have  been  laid, 
i  and  paths  formed,  and  every  provision  made  for 
i  the  erection  of  villa  residences.  The  works 
I  have  been  carried  out  under  the  directions  of 
:  Mr.  IV.  L.  Barrett,  C.E.  A  contract  has  also 
been  entered  into  between  the  Bognor  Assembly 
i  Rooms  Company  (Limited),  and  Mr.  George 
j  Newman,  for  the  erection  of  a  detached  block 
of  buildings,  containing  a  large  hall,  75  ft.  by 
i  45  ft.,  lecture-room,  reading-room,  and  offices 
generally.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  is 
nearly  4,000Z.  Rowland  Castle  bricks  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  are  being  used,  and  the 
works  are  progressing.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  of 
Bognor,  is  tjie  architect,  and  Mr.  Marshall  is 
acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

Winslow  (Bucks'). — A  very  large  new  church 
clock  has  been  erected  at  Winslow,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.  It  chimes  the  Cambridge  quarters, 
strikes  on  a  20  cwt.  bell,  and  shows  time  on 
three  dials,  each  6  ft.  across.  It  is  also  fitted 
with  special  machinery  for  playing  a  tune 
every  three  hours.  It  has  a  gravity  escape¬ 
ment  and  2  cwt.  pendulum  compensated  for 
changes  in  the  temperature.  The  whole  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  &  Sons, 
Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby,  who  have  also 
i  just  erected  a  large  stable  clock  at  Ormerod 
j  House,  near  Burnley,  and  one  at  Messrs. 

!  Allsopp  &  Sons’,  Burton  -  on  -  Trent,  which 
|  strikes  the  hours  and  has  two  illuminated  dials. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rhyl. — Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  lately 
laid  the  chief  foundation-stone  of  St.  John’s 
l  Church,  Rhyl.  The  designs  for  this  proposed 
new  edifice  were  selected  by  the  Building  Com- 
.  mittee,  in  a  limited  competition  between  several 
i  well-known  ecclesiastical  architects.  The  in- 

Ietructions  and  aim  of  the  committee  were  to 
provide  a  church  in  which  the  entire  congrega- 
i  tion  could  easily  follow  the  service  without  any 
let  or  hindrance  from  piers,  columns,  or  other 
| obstructions.  This  object  has  been  attained  by 
i  what  may  be  termed  the  central  area  type  of 
i  edifice,  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  nave  and 
!  Side-aisle  idea.  The  church  consists  of  one 
large  nave,  77  ft.  by  56  ft.,  the  centre  forming 
an  octagonal  dome,  embracing  the  full  width  of 
!  the  church,  a  bay  at  the  western  end  being  pro¬ 
longed  to  form  a  nave  arcade  and  aisle,  the 
I  chancel  at  the  east  end  being  33  ft.  by  26  ft., 
and  having  an  organ-chamber  on  the  south  side, 
and  choir  and  clergy  vestries  upon  the  north 
iside.  The  main-entrance  porches  are  at  the 
west  end,  arranged  upon  the  north  and  south 
elevations.  The  interior  is  lofty,  being  50  ft. 
from  the  floor-line  to  the  ceiling-line  of  domical 
roof,  and  40  ft.  from  floor-line  to  ceiling-line  of 
chancel.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted 
is  that  of  the  Early  Decorated  period,  designed 
to  suit  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  plan 
and  the  local  materials  adopted  in  construction. 
The  walls  are  of  a  massive  character,  and  are 
to  be  built  in  Ochre  Voel  limestone,  the  dressed 
work  being  in  Gwespyr  freestone,  from  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  quarries.  The  internal  woodwork  will 


be  unvarnished  pitch-pine,  and  floors  laid  in 
wood-block  paving.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Alfred  Torkington,  of  Rhyl.  The  first  contract 
for  shell  of  nave  is  3,0001.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  David  Walker,  of  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 
The  edifice,  when  complete,  will  cost  5,500 1. 

Beeston. — The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Beeston,  having  proved  itself  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  growing  congregation,  and  the 
walls,  particularly  that  on  the  north,  having 
become  unsafe  through  great  age,  a  meeting  of 
the  parishioners  was  held  last  January,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  build  a  new  nave  to  the  church 
forthwith.  The  new  church,  which  will  give 
an  increase  of  100  sittings  over  the  old  church, 
making  altogether  (including  gallery  for 
scholars)  accommodation  for  450,  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Thornton,  of  Leeds. 
The  design  is  Early  English,  and  is  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  chancel  and  organ- 
chamber  built  some  eight  years  ago  from  the 
designs  of  the  same  architect.  The  plan  con¬ 
sists  of  nave,  64  ft.  by  26  ft.  within  the  walls, 
with  an  altitude  of  39  ft.  to  the  apex  of 
the  ceiling,  the  roof  up  to  this  point  being 
open,  with  dressed  and  unvarnished  pitch- 
pine  principals,  with  curved  braces,  moulded 
collars,  and  king-posts  and  rafters,  spars,  and 
match-boarding.  The  nave  is  in  five  bays, 
and  clearstoried.  There  is  at  the  south-west 
corner  a  turret  for  clock  and  bell  rising  to  a 
height  of  63  ft.,  a  doorway  in  the  west  wall 
thereof  giving  access  to  gallery  for  100  scholars. 
All  the  roofing  is  covered  with  dark  Westmore¬ 
land  slating  and  stone  roll  ridging.  All  windows 
will  be  glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass  in 
lead  -  work.  Externally  for  the  dressings  fine 
sandstone  will  be  procured  from  Horsforth,  and 
the  wall-stones,  which  are  pitch -faced,  from 
Potternewton.  Internally  the  walls  are  to  be 
plastered.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are : — 
For  mason  and  general  builders’  work,  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Churwell;  carpenter  and 
joiner,  Messrs.  J.  Tomlinson  &  Sons,  Leeds ; 
slater,  W.  Atkinson,  Leeds  ;  plumber,  T.  Story, 
Leeds ;  plasterer,  W.  J.  Haddock,  Armley  ;  and 
painter,  W.  Greenwood,  Leeds.  The  total  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  work  is  1,5001. 

Upleatliam. — Upleatham  Church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  alterations  which  have  been 
made  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
from  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Moscrop,  architects,  of 
Darlington.  Mr.  Harwood,  of  Manfield,  was 
the  contractor  employed. 

Llangranog  (Cardiganshire) . — A  new  church, 
capable  of  seating  210  worshippers,  designed 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of  Hereford,  and 
raised  in  memory  of  the  late  Captain  Jordan, 
of  Pigeonsford,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s  on  the  8th  inst.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  38  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.  6  in. ;  chancel,  21  ft. 
by  17  ft.  6  in. ;  south  porch,  and  north  vestry, 
the  west  end  being  provided  with  a  double  bell 
gablet.  The  walls  are  carried  out  in  local  grey 
stone,  with  windows  and  other  dressed  stone¬ 
work  of  Box  ground.  The  chancel  roof  is 
wagon-boarded,  and  the  others  plastered  be¬ 
tween  the  timbers,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  North  Wales  slates.  The  church  is  fitted 
throughout  in  varnished  pitch-pine.  The  glazing 
was  executed  in  cathedral  rolled  tinted  glass 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ben  Gay,  of  Bristol.  One  of 
Porritt’s  stoves  is  provided.  The  nave  pas¬ 
sages  are  floored  with  Webb’s  Worcester  tiles, 
and  the  chancel  with  Maw’s  encaustic  ones. 
The  stone  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Herridge,  of  Cardiff,  the  contractor  for  the 
general  work  being  Mr.  Edwin  Giles. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Hamworthy. — A  two-light  stained-glass  win¬ 
dow,  by  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co.,  has  lately  been 
erected  in  Hamworthy  Church,  representing 
“  Faith  and  Hope.” 

Halifax. — A  three-light  Munich  stained-glass 
window,  representing  the  Angel  appearing  to 
the  women  at  the  Sepulchre,  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  fine  old  church  of  Halifax  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris,  of  Fixby  Park. 
The  upper  and  lower  portions  are  filled  with 
Perpendicular  canopy  work,  in  accordance  with 
the  architecture  of  the  church,  while  in  the  base 
of  the  central  light  is  introduced  the  arms  of 
the  family.  The  work  is  from  the  Btudios  of 
Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 

Cullompton .■ — A  stained-glass  window  has 
been  placed  in  Cullompton  church  by  tho 
nephews  and  nieces  of  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  with  a 
commemorative  inscription  stating  that  he  was 


born  in  the  town  of  Cullompton,  1812,  and  died 
at  Brighton  in  1882.  Tho  window  is  of  four- 
lights,  with  the  lace-like  stone  tracery  for  which 
this  church,  and  especially  “  Lane’s  Aisle,”  is 
notable.  In  the  four  large  compartments  are 
eight  subjects  designed  to  illustrate  the  career 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  tracery  is  filled  with  angels 
holding  scrolls  and  emblems  appertaining  to  the 
Saint.  The  whole  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  F. 
Drake,  of  the  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter. 

Crosby  -  on  -  Eden.  —  A  three  -  light  Munich 
stained  -  glass  window,  representing  “  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  has  just  been  placed 
in  the  Church  at  Crosby  -  on  -  Eden,  Carlisle. 
The  artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 


Hoots. 

The  Law  relating  to  Building ,  Building  Leases, 
and  Building  Contracts,  with  a  full  Collection  of 
Precedents.  By  Alfred  Emden,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Second  edition.  London  :  Stevens 
&  Haynes.  1885. 

HIS  is  a  considerably -enlarged  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Emden’s  work  on  Building 
Law,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
favourably  known  as  a  useful  compendium 
of  the  law  on  this  subject.  Such  a  subject, 
indeed,  does  not  permit  of  an  author  con¬ 
cluding  a  concise  work,  because  if  all  the 
details  of  it  are  gone  into  it  touches  upon 
nearly  every  branch  of  municipal  law.  The 
principles  of  the  law  of  contracts  are  involved 
in  every  building  agreement,  and  the  principles 
of  equity  in  regard  to  building  leases  and  building 
covenants.  Nor  is  any  subject  more  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  than  this  by  the  statute  law,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  affected  by  the  several 
Metropolitan  Building  Acts,  for  example,  and  by 
the  Public  Health  Act. 

Perhaps  this  notice  will  be  most  useful  to  our 
readers  if  we  point  out,  in  a  few  words,  how 
this  work  differs  from  previous  editions.  It  is 
much  larger.  In  some  ways  this  will  lessen  its 
utility,  especially  to  those  who  are  not  lawyers, 
who  require  a  work  more  of  a  handbook  in  its 
character.  For  a  layman  to  have  to  hunt 
through  a  law-book  of  nearly  1,000  pages  is  a 
task  which  he  would  rather  leave  to  a  lawyer. 
Chapters  on  Gas  and  Water,  Support,  Party 
Walls,  and  Light  are  among  the  new  chapters. 
Among  other  additions  we  also  find  the  Metro¬ 
polis  Management  and  Amendment  Act,  18S2, 
with  numerous  notes  by  the  author.  The  anno¬ 
tated  appendix  of  statutes  is,  indeed,  as  useful 
a  part  as  any  of  the  work.  The  chapter  on 
support  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  from 
this  new  edition  after  the  decision  of  the  well- 
known  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton,  upon  which  we 
commented  from  time  to  time  during  its  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  several  law  courts.  The 
chapter  in  question  clearly  states  the  law  as  it 
now  exists,  but,  like  all  this  book,  what  is  said 
might  have  been  put  more  concisely  and  yet 
with  equal  clearness.  Diffuseness  is  the  cardinal 
sin,  indeed,  of  which  Mr.  Emden  is  guilty ;  for 
example,  to  leave  this  chapter  for  a  moment, 
Chapter  VII.  is  headed  “  The  Construction  of 
Buildings.”  It  consists  of  thirteen  lines  in  the 
middle  of  a  blank  page.  The  first  four  lines 
are,  practically,  what  would  occur  to  the 
author  arranging  his  materials,  and  are  of  no 
interest  to  the  reader,  who  can  see  for  himself 
in  what  order  the  several  incidents  arise.  The 
rest  might  have  been  put  in  a  note  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  chapter.  Again,  to 
return  to  the  chapter  on  Support.  Some 
lines  on  p.  477  are  occupied  with  a  point 
which  was  in  doubt  before  Bonomi  v.  Back¬ 
house  was  decided.  It  would  have  been  enough 
to  have  told  us  the  effect  of  this  case.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  perusal  of  this  chapter  will 
show  how  considerably  in  the  last  few  years  tho 
position  of  the  owner  of  a  dominant  tenement 
has  been  strengthened  and  cleared  up,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  support  of  buildings  by  land, 
but  alsoin  regard  to  the  support  of  buildings  by 
adjacent  buildings.  The  two  cases,  indeed,  of 
Angus  v.  Dalton  and  Lemaitre  v.  Davis  are 
perhaps,  the  two  most  important  in  regard  to 
buildings  which  have  arisen  within  the  last  ten 
years.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr. 
Emden’s  work  is  a  most  useful  and  compre¬ 
hensive  “  compendium  ”  of  building  law.  It 
has  its  faults,  no  doubt,  but  these  are  not  of 
such  importance  as  to  prevent  the  work  from 
being  one  which  will  be  of  practical  use  to 
lawyers  and  laymen  concerned  with  the  subject 
of  buildings. 
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The  Steam  Engine  :  its  Theory  and  Action.  By 

W.  II.  Northcott,  M.  Inst.  M.E.  London  : 

Cassell  &  Co.  (Limited). 

Oct  of  the  multiplicity  of  books  on  the 
steam  engine  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  worst.  The  author  has  succeeded  in 
condensing  in  a  very  moderate  space, — in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  own  deductions, — a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  generally  admitted 
theories  and  facts  connected  with  the  steam 
engine.  He  has,  moreover,  written  in  a  clear 
style,  and  gives  us  a  book  easily  understandable 
by  the  non-mathematician,  a  decided  advantage 
to  many  interested  in  the  steam  engine  who 
have  not  the  time,  and  perhaps  not  the  know¬ 
ledge,  to  work  out  the  more  or  less  accurate, 
but  certainly  very  intricate,  formulas  with  which 
some  works  abound.  The  book  commences  with 
a  short  history  of  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine,  bat,  as  this  has  already  been  repeated 
ad  nauseam ,  we  think  it  might  very  well  have 
been  omitted.  A  few  neatly-put  remarks  on 
the  “  Origin  of  Force  ”  follow,  and  the  author 
deduces,  what  wo  believe  no  one  disputes,  that, 
considering  the  small  proportion  of  the  latent 
force  embodied  in  fuel,  which  is  turned  into 
useful  effect  by  the  aid  of  the  steam  engine,  it 
must  be  held  in  its  present  condition  to  be  a 
very  imperfect  and  uneconomical  machine. 

Chapter  II.  deals  with  the  combustion  of 
fuels  and  the  thermal  and  dynamical  value  of 
oombustion,  and  sets  out  in  a  concise  manner 
some  of  the  generally  accepted,  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  proved,  theories  on  the  subject.  We  note 
the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Bunsen  and 
Deville  on  the  temperature  of  combustion  are 
quoted.  They  place  the  temperature  attained 
by  undiluted  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  about 
6,000°  Fah.,  or  about  half  the  temperature  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  usual  formula, — a  very  consider¬ 
able  margin,  to  say  the  least. 

In  speaking  on  the  furnace  combustion  of 
fuels,  the  author  asserts  that  anthracite  coals 
are  preferred  for  steam  generating  purposes  to 
the  bituminous  coals ;  this  statement  requires, 
at  any  rate,  modification.  We  presume  the 
author  does  not  refer  to  pure  anthracite  coal, 
but  to  anthracite  which  contains  bitumen  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  but  he  does  not  say  so. 
Should  he  refer  to  pure  anthracite  coal, — 
although  it  is  practically  speaking  smokeless 
and  evolves  a  great  heat, — he  must  be  aware  of 
the  difficulties  attending  its  combustion, — such 
as  burning  of  fire-bars,  boiler  plates,  &c., — that 
have  hitherto  prevented  its  general  use.  We 
may  add,  the  most  successful  plan  of  burning 
anthracite  in  a  furnace  that  we  have  seen  is  by 
the  use  of  a  water  hearth,  but  before  anthracite 
coal  comes  into  general  consumption  for  steam 
generating  purposes  many  modifications  and 
improvements  in  furnace  construction  will  have 
to  be  made. 

Further  on  the  author  says  it  is  essential 
“  that  the  layer  of  coal  upon  the  fire-bars  should 
not  be  too  thick  or  the  air  will  be  unable  to 
pass  through  it.”  This  generalising  is  all  very 
well,  but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
heard  what  thickness  of  fire  the  author  recom¬ 
mends  for  various  types  of  boilers,  premising,  aB 
he  does,  that  the  best  quality  of  steam  coal  is 
used  :  this  is  information  that  might  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  service  bo  his  reader.  The  author’s  remarks 
on  stoking  are  not  new,  but  they  are  satis¬ 
factory,  and  we  agree  with  his  remark  that  it 
is  a  bad  practice  to  damp  small  coal  before 
putting  it  on  the  fire.  We  may  add  that  some 
experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  with  small  coal  containing  18  per 
cent,  of  water,  9  to  10  lb.  of  coal  evaporated 
5  1-10  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel.  The 
same  quantity  of  coal  containing  only  3  per 
cent,  of  water  evaporated  8  to  8£  lb.  of  water 
per  1  lb.  of  fuel ;  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
wet  coal  loses  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  evapo¬ 
rative  efficiency. 

On  page  57  the  author  tells  us  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  “priming”  in  steam  boilers,  and 
gives  some  of  the  generally  accepted  reasons 
for  it ;  but  why  not  make  the  matter  more 
complete  and  his  remarks  more  serviceable 
by  telling  us  some  of  the  remedies  for 
“  priming”  P 

The  faults  of  this  book  are  almost  entirely 
those  of  omission,  and  may  arise  from  trying  to 
“  boil  down”  a  very  wide  subject  into  a  small 
space,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  the  book  is  decidedly 
a  good  one,  and  can  safely  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  engineers  and  others  desirous 
of  obtaining,  within  a  small  compass,  a  good 
gent rnl  idea  of  the  theory  and  action  of  the 
steam  engine. 


Reports  of  Appeals  heard  before  the  Court  of 
General  Assessment  Sessions,  from  the  year 
1871  to  1885.  By  Edward  Hyde  and  Arthur 
Lyon  Ry'de.  The  fourth  edition  brought 
down  to  the  present  date.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
1869,  by  Walter  C.  Ryde,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  1885. 

As  this  is  the  fourth  edition  of  these  Reports, 
it  can  scarcely  need  recommendation,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  work  is  of  practical  use  to  those 
engaged  in  rating  appeals.  But  we  must  dissent 
from  the  editor  when  he  tells  us  in  the  preface 
to  this  edition  that  “  the  value  of  a  volume  of 
Law  Reports  depends  mainly  in  facility  of 
reference.”  It  is  really  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  this  is  but  one  of  the  features  which 
tend  to  make  a  volume  of  Reports  useful.  But 
taking  the  editor’s  own  test',  is  not  some  kind  of 
head-note  at  the  beginning  of  each  case  one  of 
the  most  important  ways  of  facilitating  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  case  ?  But  the  cases  are  merely  headed 
with  the  names  of  the  parties,  then  the  names 
of  counsel  appear,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
go  quite  through  the  case  in  order  to  discover 
what  is  the  point  of  the  decision.  In  some 
instance  no  direct  decision  is  given,  and  we 
doubt  the  value  of  cases  in  which  this  occurs. 
The  essay  on  the  Valuation  Metropolis  Act, 
1869,  enhances  the  value  of  this  collection, 
which,  though  in  form  it  falls  far  below  the 
standard  to  which  a  volume  of  law  reports 
should  attain,  is  no  doubt  a  useful  collection  of 
cases. 


British  Dairy  Farming.  By  James  Long. 

London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Field,  in  which  he  has,  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “  MerliD,”  for  years  treated 
of  the  “Farm  and  Farming”  in  its  many 
aspects.  The  present  book  deals  not  only  with 
English  dairy-farming,  but  with  that  of  France, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  &c.,  every 
process  being  clearly  described  and  its  appliances 
enumerated.  Chap.  XIII.  treats  of  the  dis¬ 
position  and  construction  of  the  buildings 
forming  a  typical  dairy,  and  gives  practical 
information  which  the  architect  who  has  the 
delightful  task  of  designing  a  model  dairy, — the 
daintiestof  all  apartments, — will  find  invaluable. 
A  point  which  may  be  noted  is  the  proved 
superiority  of  a  slate  over  a  tile  floor :  the 
former  absorbing  only  l-200th  of  its  weight  of 
water  as  against  one-seventh  absorbed  by  the 
latter,  and  drying  in  one-quarter  of  an  hour 
as  against  six  days  required  by  the  tile.  This 
information  is  given  on  the  word  of  a  bishop, 
and  should  therefore  be  received  without 
question.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
good,  and  the  whole  book  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  man  who  is  quite  master  of  his  subject. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

6,264,  Bridges.  H.  Lake. 

The  girder  is  constructed  of  a  number  of  inter¬ 
changeable  parts.  The  longitudinal  and  diagonal 
bars  have  eyes  at  their  ends  through  which  are  put 
the  ends  of  the  cross-bars.  Two  framings  may  be 
used,  one  within  the  other.  The  same  parts  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  arched  bridges  by 
arranging  them  as  interlocking  links. 

6,918,  Concrete  Building  and  Slabs  for  same, 
&c.  F.  and  J.  R.  West. 

The  walls  consist  of  a  shell  of  concrete  slabs 
panelled  on  the  inner  face,  the  recessed  parts  being 
undercut.  The  slabs  are  formed  with  grooves  and 
mortices  in  their  edges,  by  which  they  are  connected 
together  by  cement  dowels.  The  interior  of  the 
wall  is  filled  with  concrete.  Slabs  for  ceilings  are 
made  with  dovetailed  grooves,  by  which  they  are 
suspended  from  the  flanges  of  the  floor  joists. 
Special  slabs  are  also  described  for  the  junction  of 
two  walls,  for  quoins,  sets  off,  &c.  The  moulds  are 
faced  with  vulcanite,  so  that  the  slabs  shall  leave 
easily.  Moulded  ornaments  already  set  may  be 
embedded  in  the  plastic  slab  where  required.  When 
these  slabs  are  used,  the  temporary  boarding  usually 
required  for  concrete  building  is  dispensed  with. 
The  method  is  applicable  to  circular,  domical,  and 
pyramidal  as  well  as  to  ordinary  constructions. 

7,268.  Ventilator.  J.  Thomasson. 

In  the  wall  of  the  room  to  be  ventilated,  is 
arranged  a  casing,  in  which  fits  a  conical  valve  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  spindle  whereby  it  may  be  raised  or 
lowered,  a  weight  holding  it  at  any  desired  height. 
The  top  part  of  the  casing  is  vertically  divided  by 
open  wedge-shaped  partitions  forming  air  passages 
inside  and  open  slots  outside.  The  inflow  of  air  is 
|  divided  by  partitions  into  numerous  currents  which 
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mix  with  the  induced  currents  of  warm  air  passing 
from  the  room  up  the  before-mentioned  slots. 

8,927,  Windows.  T.  Tobitt. 

The  sash  is  provided  with  a  bolt  near  the  bottom, 
the  case  of  which  projects  into  a  groove  in  the  pul- 
ley  stile.  Beads  are  dispensed  with,  a  strip  of  metal 
running  into  grooves  in  the  sash  and  stile  serves  to 
guide  the  window.  When  the  window  is  pulled 
down  the  bolt  may  be  shot  into  a  recess  at  the  back 
of  the  groove  and  the  guiding  strip  removed,  the 
sash  may  be  then  turned  on  the  bolt  as  a  pivot. 

9,025,  Floor  or  Wall  Covering.  S.  Loewen* 
thal. 

A  composition,  of  which  African  flake  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  is  spread  on  a  thin  layer  over  any  fabric 
or  paper.  It  is  then  printed  and  embossed,  and 
afterwards  hung  up  and  exposed  to  heat.  It  is 
especially  adapted  for  wall  -  coverings,  imitation 
leather,  or  floor-cloth. 

9,886,  Glazing.  T.  W.  Helliwell. 

The  bar  is  made  with  several  shoulders  on  each 
side,  in  which  are  water-grooves.  A  groove  is  made 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  bar,  into  which  a  folded 
strip  of  lead  is  slidden,  having  its  free  edges  stand¬ 
ing  above  the  bar.  The  glass  rests  on  one  of  the 
shoulders,  and  is  secured  by  the  lead  being  bent 
over  it.  Pieces  of  felt  may  be  put  in  the  angle 
between  the  lead  and  the  glass  and  bar,  in  which 
case  stiffening  angle-bars  of  metal  are  also  inserted. 
The  shoulders  and  water-grooves  may  be  formed  in 
sheet  metal  surrounding  a  cone  of  wood  or  iron. 

9,888,  Colouring  Stone.  L.  de  Liebhaber. 

Certain  stones,  such  as  Bath  stone  and  yellow 
sandstone,  are  changed  in  colour,  especially  to  red 
or  pink,  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  blocks  of  stone 
are  immersed  in  or  floated  upon  melted  lead  or  a 
fused  alloy,  contained  in  a  tank  of  convenient  sizej 
for  a  sufficient  time,  and  are  turned  from  time  to 
time.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  stone.  A  furnace  or  oven  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  heating  tank  of  lead.  Stone 
thus  treated  may  be  ground  to  a  red  or  pink  powder, 
and  used  in  place  of  hearthstone. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Sept.  4. — 10,468,  Perrot  k  Habershon,  Sliding 
Canopy  Stoves. — 10,476,  W.  B.  Haigh,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Machines  applicable  to  Planing  Wood. — 

10.479,  J.  Hansen,  Automatically  Regulating  the 
Temperature  of  Hothouses,  Workshops,  &c. — 

10.480,  W.  G.  Margetts,  Improvements  in  Loading 
Cement  Kilns. — 10,48S,  H.  C.  Chocquel,  Improved 
Screw-driver. — 10,514,  E.  Wood,  Improvements  in 
Ventilators. 

Sept.  5. — 10,538,  Geraud  &  Nee,  Gas-burner, 
with  Electric  Ignition. — 10,544,  M.  Parrington, 
Improvements  in  Kilns  and  other  Structures  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Lime  and  Cement. 

Sept.  7. — 10,548,  T.  Taylor  and  Another,  Blind 
Cord  Brackets. — 10,571,  D.  S.  Keith,  Water 
Supply  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 10,581, 
W.  H.  Tonks,  Improved  Letter-box. — 10,585,  |G. 
Boutchard,  Improvements  in  Kilns. — 10,586,  W. 
Pope,  V entilators  for  introducing  Fresh  Air  without 
Draught. 

Sept.  8. — 10,599,  W.  Young,  Closets  for  Indoor 
use. — 10,605,  J.  Moore  and  H.  Salomon,  Combined 
Table  and  Writing-desk. — 10,625,  J.  Vaughan, 
Water-saviDg  Flushing  Cistern. — 10,640,  J.  Morison, 
Device  for  Lowering  Venetian  Blinds. — 10,643,  M. 
Syer,  Improvements  in  Flushing  Cisterns. 

Sept.  9. — 10,659,  H.  Sainsbury,  Spring  Air  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Closing  Doors  and  Gates.— 10)668,  H. 
Moody  and  J.  Pope,  Roofs  or  Coverings  for  Houses. 
— 10,669,  C.  Edwards  and  W.  Richard,  Combined 
Flush  and  After-flush  Cisterns  for  Closets. 

Sept.  10. — 10,717,  S.  Henshaw,  Securing  Doors 
and  Windows  by  a  Self-actiDg  Box. — 10,721,  T. 
Mercer,  Collection  and  Storage  of  Rain-water  from 
Roofs,  kc. — 10,740,  G.  Butchard,  Kilns  for  Burning 
Cement. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,958,  C.  Ching,  Apparatus  for  Ventilating  Rooms, 
Buildings,  kc. — 8,968,  W.  Buchan,  Improvements  in 
Water-closets. — 9,297,  B.  Mills,  Improved  Joint  for 
Pipes. — 9,322,  C.  Howe,  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Keene’s  Cement.— 9,730,  W.  Wood, 
Compound  for  the  Manufacture  of  Furnace  Bricks 
and  Linings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tiro  months . 

14,430,  A.  B.  Joy  and  J.  Lewen,  Manufacture  of 
Imitation  Marble. — 14,744,  A.  Brenker,  Fret  Saws. 
—14,888,  F.  Wilcox,  Improvements  in  Ventilators. 
— 15,120,  R.  H.  and  R.  S.  Hughes,  Improvements 
in  Ilall  Lamps,  &c. — 15,460,  E.  De  Pass,  Preparing 
Tiles,  Slabs,  or  Flags  in  Panel  form  for  use  iD 
Ceramic  Facings.  — 15,758,  J.  Bartlett,  Stencils  and 
Stencil  Frames.  — 16, 290, T.  Jones,  Stanchions  for  Sup- 
portingthe  Roofs  of  Buildings,  &c. — 8,737,W.  Lake, 
Improved  Paint  or  Pigment. — 9,165,  W.  H.  Beck, 
Improvements  in  Water  Waste-preventing  Appa¬ 
ratus. — 14,115,  A.  Carey  and  E.  Latham,  Machinery 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Concrete  and  Mortar. — 
14,712,  J.  Moeratti,  new  Method  of  Building  a 
Fireproof  House. — 15,464,  J.  Lorrain,  Ventilating. 
Apparatus. — 9,379,  S.  Furnival,  Composite  Moulds 
j  for  Moulding  Plastic  Articles. 
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Fig.  162. 


Fig.  164. 


SMrntfs  Column. 

ESCRIPTIYE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 
xvn. 

a  plan  e,  P,  tangent  to  a  surface  of  revolu- 
yn  and  passing  through  a  line,  D,  in  space  ; 
Iso  mark  the  point,  m,  where  the  plane  P  is 
I ngent. 

g]  HERE  are  only  two  planes  which  can 
Ml  satisfy  this  question,  for  this  problem 
is  equivalent  to  putting  an  egg  between 
two  leaves  of  a  portfolio.  The  egg  is  a 
ice  of  revolution,  the  back  of  the  portfolio 
e  line  D,  and  its  sides  are  the  two  tangent 
es. 

3  we  know  how  to  find  the  curve  of  contact 
cone  with  its  vertex  in  a  given  point  and 
ent  to  a  surface  of  revolution,  we  can 
:t  two  points,  /  and  e,  on  the  lino  D  ;  then 
tract  the  curves  of  contact  for  the  cones 
:h  have  the  points/ and  c  for  vertices,  and 
ire  these  curves  of  contact  intersect  each 


other  we  shall  have  the  points  of  contact  m  of 
the  planes  P.  As  this  is  doing  fig.  154  twice 
over,  we  do  not  see  any  utility  in  the  student 
making  this  drawing,  as  long  as  he  has  under¬ 
stood  the  method  employed,  which  sketch 
fig.  162  will  probably  make  sufficiently  clear. 

The  same  method,  of  course,  extends  to 
solving  the  above  problem  in  the  case  of 
surfaces  of  the  second  degree  generally,  such  as 
the  ellipsoid  of  fig.  158,  or  hyperboloids  and 
paraboloids,  but  there  is  a  special  surface  of  the 
second  degree  where  the  method  of  operating 
admits  of  great  simplifications,  and  that  is  the 
sphere. 

We  assume  that  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is 
placed  in  the  plane  of  the  plan ;  this  means 
that  the  ground  line  L  T  passes  through  the 
centre  0"  of  the  sphere’s  elevation.  If  from 
the  point  d  foot  of  the  line  D  we  carry  a  series 
of  tangents  to  the  sphere,  we  know  that  the  line 
of  contact  of  the  circumscribed  cone  formed  by 
these  tangents  will  be  a  circle  contained  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  0 d  of  the  cone. 


(Note  that  the  points  o  and  d  of 
the  plan  are  not  projections  but  the 
points  themselves,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  receive  the  sign  A) .  In  the  way 
we  have  set  the  problem  the  above 
circle  of  contact  is  vertical,  and, 
therefore,  the  plan  of  this  circle  is 
a  straight  line  e  e.  If  we  turn  down 
the  plane  of  the  said  circle  round  its 
trace  e  e  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  i& 
on  the  plan  as  the  circle  C1  of 
diameter  e  e.  We  turn  down  also 
with  the  plane  of  the  circle  the 
point  /,  where  it  is  penetrated  by 
the  line  D,  and  we  get  it  on  the 
plan  in  fl  ;  we  need  only  take  a 
tangent  to  circle  C1  to  get  the  point 
to1,  the  position  on  the  turned  down 
plane  of  one  of  the  points  of  contact 
required.  When  the  plane  of  the 
circle  is  turned  back  to  its  former 
position  the  point  m1  has  mA  for  its 
plan.  To  find  the  elevation  of  the 
point  wo  draw  the  parallel  of  the 
sphere  on  which  it  is  situated,  an 
operation  so  easy  that  we  need  not 
describe  it,  and  carry  thereon  the 
elevation  mv.  (See  fig.  163.) 

Find  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces 
of  revolution  the  axes  of  which  are 
in  the  same  plane. 

The  penetration  of  a  cupola  by 
a  circular  archway  would  be  one 
special  case  of  the  intersection  of 
surfaces  of  revolution,  so  would  be 
the  intersection  of  two  cupolas  ;  but 
we  will  treat  the  question  in  its 
most  general  form  by  selecting  for 
the  one  Burface  of  revolution  an 
elongated  ellipsoid  such  as  an  egg, 
and,  for  the  other  surface  an  ellipsoid 
generated  by  an  ellipsis  revolving 
round  its  minor  axis,  such  as  the 
surface  of  the  old-fashioned  watches, 
vulgarly  called  turnips.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  to  use  such  ellipsoids  as 
cupolas  to  crown  pondentives  when 
used,  as  he  was  so  fond  of  doing,  in 
internal  corridors.  He  called  them 
watch-glass  cupolas,  and  pointed 
out  their  advantage  of  receiving  a 
shadow  round  their  edge  which 
augments  their  apparent  height  (see 
fig.  164).  Generally,  we  can  say* 
that,  for  domes  and  cupolas,  ellip¬ 
soids  are  always  to  be  preferred  to 
spheres,  as  the  latter  are  deformed 
in  appearance  by  optical  causes 
which  do  not  affect  ellipsoids. 

The  axis  A2  of  the  second  surface 
is  inclined  and  meets  tho  axis  A  of 
the  first  surface  in  a  point  Z  (see 
fig.  165).  We  assume  that  the 
elevation-plane  of  our  drawing  is 
parallel  to  the  plane,  which  contains 
the  axes  A  and  A2,  and  we  assume 
also  that  the  axis  A  of  the  first  sur¬ 
face  is  vertical.  The  plan  of  the 
first  surface  iB  then  a  circle,  and 
the  plan  of  the  second  surface  is  an 
ellipsis  which  we  have  not  drawn, 
as  it  would  be  useless  for  our  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
general  method  of  finding  the  inter¬ 
section  of  two  surfaces  consists  iD 
cutting  both  surfaces  by  a  third  of  such  a- 
nature  that  its  intersections  can  be  readily 
found,  and  where  these  auxiliary  intersections 
meet  we  have  points  of  the  required  intersection 
of  the  two  given  surfaces.  It  is  this  general 
method  we  are  going  to  apply. 

It  is  evident  that  any  sphere  which  has  the 
point  Z  for  centre  will  make  circular  sections  in 
both  surfaces  of  revolution,  the  elevations  of 
these  circles  will  be  the  straight  lines  C"  and 
C"2  which  intersect  in  the  point  to".  We  know 
that  to"  is  the  elevation  of  the  points  of  inter¬ 
section  situated  on  the  circular  section  C,  we 
shall  therefore  find  on  CA  the  points  toa  plans  of 
two  points  to  of  the  intersection  required.  By 
repeating  this  operation  with  a  series  of  spheres 
of  different  sizes  we  should  get  a  series  of  points 
of  the  intersection.  (See  fig.  165.) 

There  is  one  sphere  in  particular  which  gives 
us  important  points  of  the  curve  of  intersection, 
this  is  the  sphere  which  cuts  the  first  surface  of 
revolution  along  its  equator ;  for  on  the  equator 
will  be  the  points  which  separate  on  the  plan 
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tha  seen  from  the  unseen  parts  of  the  inter¬ 
section.  (See  fig.  166.) 

The  tangent  to  the  curve  in  any  point  is,  as 
we  know,  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes 
which  are  respectively  tangent  to  each  surface. 
In  the  points  l  of  the  equator,  the  planes  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  first  surface  are,  at  all  events,  vertical, 
and,  as  they  contain  the  tangents  to  the  curve, 
we  can  conclude  that  on  the  plan  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  in  the  point  l  is  also  tangent  to  the 
equator ;  in  other  words,  that  the  curve  of  the 
intersection  is,  as  seen  in  the  drawing,  taDgent 
to  the  equator.  There  is  one  exception  possible 
to  this  law,  for,  if  the  tangent  to  the  curve  in  a 
point  l  were  a  vertical  line,  then  its  plan  would 
be  a  point.  The  curve  in  this  case  would  touch 
the  equator  and  recoil  back,  forming  a  sharp 
angle  with  itself  instead  of  a  continuous  curve. 
Such  a  point  of  recoil  can  be  seen  on  the  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  point  lcv,  because  the  tangent  to  the 
intersection  in  this  point  is  in  our  drawing  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  elevation  ;  the  hidden  branch 
of  the  curve  in  this  case  is  exactly  covered  by 
the  seen  branch.  (See  fig.  166.) 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Sept.  8. 

By  Towebs,  Williamson,  &  Ellis. 

Bayswater — 25,  25a,  and  26b,  Pickering-place, 

20  years,  ground-rent  62 .  £550 

Marylebone— 7,  Harcourt-street,  and  13,  Little 

Harcourt-street,  7  years,  ground-rent  361 . 

By  Frank  Jolly  &  Co. 

Poplar— 1,  3,  6,  and  7,  8outhill-street,  69  years, 
ground-rent  82 . 

Limehouse — 32,  31,  and  36,  Clemence  -  street, 

88  years,  ground-rent  13Z.  10s . 

Sept.  9. 

By  Blake  &  Dannatt. 

Deptford — 6,  8triekland-street,  69  years,  ground- 
rent  22.  6s . 

Greenwich,  Humber-road — “Waverley  House" 
and  “Carlisle  House,”  97  years,  ground-rent 

142. 11s . : . . . 

By  C.  A.  Bichabds. 

Eltham,  Cross-lane — A  Freehold  Residence  called 

“  Park  View  ”  . 

By  Walton  &  Lbb. 

Bucks,  Wraysbury — An  Enclosure  of  Lammas 

Land,  containing  6a.  lr.  10p.,  freehold  . 

By  R.  &  J.  R.  Mitchell. 

Cumberland,  Egremont— The  Calder  Abbey  Estate, 

containing  1,440  acres,  freehold  . 

Sbpt.  10. 

By  Habman  &  Matthews. 

Old  Kent-road — 23,  GlengaU-road,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  52.  6s . 

25,  Glengall-road,  38  years,  ground-rent  62.  5s.  ... 

By  J.  P.  Lash. 

Gtratford — 69,  Letts-road,  73  years,  ground-rent  42. 

Poplar — 431,  Eost  India  Dock-road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  72.  7s . 

By  Eastman  Bros. 

Anerley,  Croydon-road  —  The  Residence  called 

“  8t.  Aubyn’s,”  62  years,  ground-rent  152 . 

By  C.  G.  Coles  &  Co. 

8t.  John’s  Wood  —  4  and  6,  Cochrane  -  street, 

34  years,  ground-rent  32 . 

27,  Cochrane-street,  34  years,  ground-rent  Is. 

72^and  74,  Cochrane-street,  31  years,  ground-rent 

2,  Blenheim-place,  35  years,  no  ground-rent  . 

Barnes— 2,  Castelnau-gardens,  44  years,  ground- 

rent  72.  10s . . . . . . 

By  Sinclair  &  Son. 

Camberwell — 45  and  47,  Denman-road,  freehold . 


UtisttUanta. 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  Leeds. — 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  W. 
Nicholson,  builder  and  contractor,  of  the  old- 
established  firm  of  William  Nicholson  &  Sons, 
of  South  Brooke-street,  Leeds.  For  some  two 
or  three  years  past  he  had  not  been  enjoying 
his  usual  good  health,  but  (with  slight  varia¬ 
tions)  had  been  able  to  give  a  constant 
supervision  to  the  management  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  (which 
occurred  very  suddenly)  he  was  on  a  visit 
to  the  seaside  with  his  family.  Mr.  Nicholson 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Leeds  Master 
Builders’  Association,  and  has  been  its  Presi¬ 
dent  and  held  office  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain,  also  a  director 
of  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  since  the 
formation  of  these  institutions,  and,  as  such, 
has  been  highly  and  deservedly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leeds 
Town  Council  for  some  years.  His  death,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty-nine  years,  is 
deeply  regretted  by  all  classes  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  Woodhouse  Cemetery,  Leeds,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
friends  and  work-people  of  the  firm. 


A  Long-Span  Bridge  for  India. — The 

Society  of  Engineers,  under  their  President, 
Mr.  Charles  Gandon,  paid  a  visit  on  Wednesday 
to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Westwood  &  Baillie,  at 
Poplar,  to  see  the  model,  drawings,  and  portions 
of  the  work  already  executed  of  the  great 
Sukkur  Bridge  across  the  Indus  on  the  Afghani¬ 
stan  Frontier  Railway,  which  branches  off  from 
the  Kurrachee  and  Peshawur  Railway.  The 
bridge  will  be  the  largest  in  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  surpassed  by  none  in  length  of  span,  except 
the  Tay  Bridge  now  erecting  over  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  bridge  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Rohri  Pass  side  of  the  Bukken  Island,  across  the 
water-way  which  separates  that  island  from  the 
main  land.  Across  the  other  channel  on  the 
Sukkur  side,  a  bridge  of  three  spans,  respec¬ 
tively  90  ft.,  23S  ft.,  and  278  ft.,  has  already 
been  erected.  The  bridge  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  Indian  Government  has  a  single 
actual  span  of  900  ft.  Of  this,  350  ft.  at  each 
extremity  are  supported  on  cantilevers,  and  the 
200  ft.  central  span  is  borne  equally  by  the  two 
terminal  cantilevers.  The  actual  width  between 
the  two  faces  of  the  land  abutments  is  820  ft., 
but  there  is  a  step  back  in  each  of  40  ft.,  which 
raises  the  full  span  to  the  900  ft.  above 
stated.  The  height  of  the  towers  is  169  ft. 
from  their  bases  on  the  abutments.  From 
the  rear  upright  there  projects  diagonally, 
like  the  jib  of  a  crane,  an  iron  lattice  shore,  or 
support,  200  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  6  in.  square  in 
section,  and  weighing  225  tons.  From  a  mass 
of  plating  embedded  in  masonry,  and  termed 
the  anchor,  a  webbing  of  steel  stretches  from 
the  ground  over  the  top-  of  the  tower  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  cantilever,  supporting,  in 
tension  like  the  chain  of  a  suspension  bridge, 
the  overhanging  weight  of  the  cantilever.  The 
two  uprights  are  123  ft.  apart.  Under  the 
cantilever  two  booms,  6  ft.  deep  in  structure, 
project  from  the  abutments  and  strut  the  canti¬ 
lever  from  below.  The  cantilevers  are  alike  on 
both  sides,  as  the  bridge  is  perfectly  straight 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  wholly  composed  of  steel 
plates,  some  as  much  as  li  in.  in  thickness  ;  and 
the  total  weight  of  the  steel  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  will  be  3,500  tons.  The  railway  on 
the  bridge  is  18  ft.  between  the  centres,  and 
the  portions  between  the  rails  are  filled  in  with 
wood  for  the  better  footing  for  horses.  The 
entire  bridge  will  be  put  together  and  fitted  in 
Messrs.  Westwood  &  Baillie’s  yard,  and  the 
staging  or  scaffolding  is  being  erected  for  that 
purposo,  and  will  absorb  no  fewer  than  2,000 
loads  of  timber.  The  structure  will  thereafter 
be  sent  out,  and  will  be  erected  on  its  future 
site  by  the  Indian  Government,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  who  has 
been  sent  to  this  country  in  charge  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  School  of  Art  Wood-Carving-. — The 

School  of  Art  Wood-Carving  has  been  removed 
from  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  to  the  Central 
Institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Technical  Institute,  Exhibition  -  road,  South 
Kensington, — room  No.  66  on  the  second  floor, — 
where  it  has  re-commenced  work.  Both  day 
and  evening  classes  are  held  in  the  school. 
There  are  at  present  twelve  free  studentships 
in  the  school,  viz.,  six  in  the  day  classes  and  six 
in  the  evening  classes,  the  fees  for  which  are 
paid  from  funds  supplied  by  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education.  The  holders  of  these 
studentships  are  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
the  school  from  persons  of  the  industrial  class 
who  are  intending  to  earn  their  living  by  wood¬ 
carving.  Candidates  must  have  passed  the 
second  grade  art  -  examination  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  freehand  drawing  at 
least.  Those  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
wood-carving,  or  have  passed  in  the  other 
subjects  of  the  second  grade  art  certificate,  or 
in  drawing  from  the  antique  and  the  figure, 
architectural  drawing,  or  designing,  or  in 
modelling,  will  be  preferred.  Applications  for 
these  studentships  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  school. 

Scliools,  Old  Kilpatrick,  N.B. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Kilpatrick  School  Board,  held  in 
their  office  on  Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  competition  plans 
sent  in  by  various  architects  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  school  at  Gavinburn,  those  prepared 
by  Messrs.  J.  T.  &  R.  Turnbull,  joint  architects, 
Glasgow,  were  approved  of  and  accepted.  The 
estimated  cost  is  3,500 1.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  forward  the  plans  to  Lord  Blantyre 
for  his  approval,  and  to  intimate  acceptance  to 
the  architects. 


Paris  Exhibition,  1889. — The  Lord  M: 

received  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Mansion  He 
M.  J.  Bourdais,  architect  to  the  French  Gov 
ment,  and  designer  of  the  Trocadero  Pala< 
Baris ;  M.  Ch.  Devic,  civil  engineer,  autho 
the  scheme  of  the  U  niversal  and  Internati 
Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Courbevoie,  near  P 
in  1889 ;  and  M.  Louis,  head  of  the  For 
Department  of  the  Committee  to  examine 
report  upon  the  scheme.  The  deputation, 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell  Robert 
informed  his  Lordship  that  their  plans  wl 
laid  before  the  French  Chambers  on  theii 
assembling  after  the  coming  General  Eleci 
The  undertaking  will  be  entirely  self-supporl 
and  no  financial  support  will  be  asked  eith< 
the  French  Government  or  of  the  Paris  Mu 
pality.  They  further  stated  that  the  prop 
plans  will  remove  all  cause  of  complaint 
want  of  space,  which  was  a  most  serious  gi 
once  of  the  Foreign  Commissioners  in  1 
In  point  of  fact,  the  proposed  Palace  at  C 
bevoie  will  offer  an  almost  unlimited  spac 
exhibitors,  the  preparatory  plans,  drawn  u{ 
M.  Jules  Bourdais,  covering  an  area  of  r 
than  500  acres  of  land.  The  promoters  of 
scheme,  who  are  receiving  large  supporl 
France,  have  come  to  London  to  enlist 
sympathies  of  intending  English  exliibitoi 
Standard. 

Tramway  Employes  at  Birmingkax 

Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  the  chairman  of 
Aston  Tramways  Company,  on  Sunday,  on 
occasion  of  a  breakfast  given  by  the  Cei 
Tramway  Company  to  their  workpeople,  st 
that  the  directors  of  the  Birmingham  and  A 
Company  had  for  the  last  few  weeks  had  ui 
consideration  the  best  means  to  be  ado; 
whereby  the  present  long  working  hours  of 
engine  drivers,  guards,  and  other  per 
engaged  could  be  reduced,  and  at  the  last  ou 
to  the  employes  given  by  the  company  defi 
instructions  were  given  to  the  secretary 
manager,  Mr.  Bartley,  to  submit  at  an  e 
date  for  the  consideration  of  the  directo 
workable  Bcheme  whereby  the  hours  of  lal 
might  be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  twelve  h 
each  day  without  reducing  the  amount  of  w; 
at  present  paid  by  the  company.  Such  sch 
has  now  been  submitted,  and  at  a  meetini 
the  directors  held  on  Monday  it  was,  upon 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  unanimously  adop 
and  instructions  given  to  put  the  same 
force  as  soon  as  relief  drivers,  guards,  and  o 
officials  could  be  secured. 

Opening  of  a  Board  School. — A 
Board  school  was  opened  at  Denmark-st: 
Plaistow,  last  week.  The  site  of  the  sc 
forms  part  of  6£  acres  of  land  bequeathe 
Nicholas  Avenon,  a  merchant  tailor  of  Lon 
A.D.  1580,  to  the  parish  of  West  Ham,  on 
condition  that  twenty-four  poor  persons  sh< 
receive  at  the  parish  church  “  one  penny  lo 
upon  every  Sabbath  day,  the  residue  of  the: 
of  the  land,  if  any,  to  be  paid  to  the  vicar  f 
sermon  to  be  preached  by  him  once  every  y 
The  School  Board  purchased  the  site  for  1,1 
The  site,  the  construction,  and  the  furniture  1 
cost  about  12,3001.,  or,  the  capacity  being 
1,2/2  children,  about  91. 13s.  3d.  per  head, 
architect  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman,  of  Fenchu 
street.  The  builder  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Boric 
Messrs.  Jukes  &  Co.,  Bromley,  supplied 
ironwork ;  Mr.  Adams  fitted  all  the  win 
openings  with  his  patent  fasteners,  &c. ; 
Brown,  Broad-street,  supplied  the  red  mou'. 
bricks  for  strings  and  cornices,  &c. ; 
Messrs.  S.  Trickett  &  Son  supplied  the  Gr 
hill  stone. 

New  Theatre  for  Oxford. — A  site  fc 
new  theatre  has  been  obtained  in  George-sti 
and  is  being  rapidly  cleared  for  the  erectio- 
the  new  building,  which,  it  is  expected,  wil 
ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  next  y 
The  plans,  which  have  been  prepared  by  I 
H.  G.  W.  Drinkwater,  F.R.I.B. A.,  were  appro 
by  the  Local  Board  at  thpir  last  meeting,  i 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  has  been  entru 
to  Messrs.  Wilkins  &  Son.  The  building 
accommodate  nearly  a  thousand  people. 

Carbolineum  Avenarius. — In  referenc 
our  comment  on  this  protective  solution 
recent  “  Note,”  the  patentees  affirm  that  the 
wood  coated  with  this  substance  might  be  n 
inflammable  when  newly  coated,  it  is  no 
when  the  Carbolineum  has  had  time  to  dry  : 
into  the  wood.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  our  opi 
was  based  on  experiments  with  wood  n< 
coated,  and  our  readers  may  take  the  opi 
of  the  patentees  per  contra  for  what  they  t 
it  is  worth. 
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Monster  Water  Meter. — There  has 
(7  been  set  np  at  the  Corporation  dep6t, 
'ey,  a  novel  kind  of  meter  for  measuring 
vater  supplied  to  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
il  by  the  Blackburn  Water  Committee.  The 
r  is  conveyed  from  the  old  gathering  ground 
le  Audley  dep6t  in  a  12-in.  pipe,  which 
;ies  itself  into  a  small  tank  at  the  side  of 
janal.  The  measurer,  which  is  self-acting, 
been  specially  designed  by  the  Borough 
Water  Engineer  (Mr.  McCallum),  and  con- 
of  a  twin-tumbler  or  double-tipping  tank, 
h  works  with  a  see-saw  motion.  The 
)ler  works  underneath  a  weir  (which  affords 
Irater  an  outlet  from  the  above-mentioned 
1),  and  it  is  so  shaped  and  balanced  that 
n  one  compartment  is  full,  the  weight  of 
vater  causes  it  to  tip  over  and  discharge; 
ither  compartment  then  immediately  begins 
11.  This  action  continues  as  long  as  the 
ir  is  being  discharged  into  the  canal,  both 
!  filling  and  emptying  alternately.  Each 
•artment  holds  100  gallons,  and  the  quan- 
water  measured  is  registered  by  means  of 
n  of  wheels  and  pinions  (with  dials)  worked 
n  eccentric  on  the  shaft  of  the  tumbler 
i  ratchet.  As  the  weight  of  water  at  each 
%  considerable,  two  gun-metal  hydraulic 
rs  of  novel  design  are  fixed  at  each  side, 
ranged  as  to  let  the  tumbler  fall  gently 
.  once  it  has  begun  to  tip.  At  the  sucr- 
m  of  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Canal 
mny  (Mr.  Chas.  White,  C.E.)  appliances 
been  constructed  to  break  the  force  of  the 
r  over  the  weir  prior  to  its  entrance  into 
umbler,  and  also  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
throughout  the  length  of  weir.  The 
ler  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  concrete, 
she  indicator  is  raised  on  posts  for  con- 
nce  of  reading.  The  tumbler  is  made  of 
iron,  and  has  been  made  and  fitted  by  the 
jration  workmen.  The  hydraulic  buffers, 
es,  &c.,  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  T. 
br  &  Co.,  of  Blackburn. 

‘always  in  the  Cape  Colony. — By  the 
ng,  last  month,  of  the  last  section  of  the 
irn  Railway  System  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
,  which  has  reached  its  terminus  at  Aliwal 
I1,  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  colony 
gfeed  to  be  constructed  by  acts  of  the  local 
.ment  is  completed,  with  the  one  exception 
p  extension  of  the  Western  line  to  Kimber- 
|)iamond  Fields),  the  work  of  which  is  now 
|  actively  carried  on,  and  will  very  shortly 
included.  The  three  railway  systems, 
,!rn,  Midland,  and  Eastern,  comprise  in  all 
I  miles,  and  if  to  this  total  be  added  the 
bop  lines,  such  as  the  junctions  to  King 
i.m’s  Town,  to  Graham’s  Town,  to  Malms- 
i  and  to  Colesberg,  and  the  private  com- 
B  line  from  Port  Alfred  to  Graham’s  Town, 
round  that  the  colony  has  now  actually  in 
ng  order  an  extent  of  1,562  miles  of  lines, 
renting  an  outlay  of  14,388,6002.  The 
ierley  extension,  about  80  miles,  the  pro- 
icost  of  which  is  400,0002.,  will  bring  the 
llength  of  railways  in  the  colony  to  1,662 
at  an  expenditure  of  14,788,6002.  During 
'st  six  months  of  this  year  the  railways  of 
ulony  have  yielded  returns  sufficient  to  pay 
aintenance  and  working  expenses,  and  left 
plus  of  nearly  per  cent,  towards  pay- 
of  interest  on  the  capital  expended  for 
(•action. — Iron. 
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0  0  3  0  0  4 


0  0  3  0  0 


0  0  4  0  0  6 


0  0  4}  0  0 


.ton  7  0  0  17  0  0 


0  0  16  0  0 


.  A.  0  0  8  0  1  0 


0  0  8  0  1  3 


0  0  4  0  0  6 


in  ni’uiiHuu  . . 

Bar,  Welsh, in  London . 

»  ,,  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  Loudon 
Sheets, single,  in  Loudon...... 

Hoops  „  . 

Nail-rods  „  . 

Copffb  - 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

„  India . 

Australian,  One  cash . 

Chili,  bars  „  . 


4  16  0  6  2 


6  0 
7  10 
6  10 


,ton  45  0 

.  40  10 

66  10 


62  0  0  63  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0  0 


41  12  6  42  6  0 


METALS  (continued) . 

Lbaii — Pig,  Spanish . 

Sprltbr — 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands  . 

Tin— 

Australian  . 

English  ingots.... . 

TrNVI.ATKS— 

IC  coko  . 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal . 

IX  ditto  . 

. box 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale . 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

„  Refined  . 

Tcbpbntink— 

American,  in  cks . 

. cwt. 

Tab— Stockholm . . 

Archangel . 

.  a.  d. 
0  4} 


11  10  0  0  0  0 


6  0  16  6  O 


21  0  0  26  0  0 


17  0  0  20  0  0 


31  10  0  32  0  0 


27  0  0  0  0  0 


26  0  0  26  10  0 


30  0  0  0  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0 


26  16  0  0  0  0 


23  0  0  0  0  0 


21  6  0  23  0  0 


25  0  0  45  0  0 


7  0  0  10  0  0 


0  0  16  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Design  for  a  Ylila  Residence  . 


By  whom  required. 


R.  H.  Smith  . 


Page. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Renewing  Water  Mains,  Ac.,  Aldershot  . 

Kerbing,  Paving,  Ac.,  and  Making-up  Road 

Concrete  Invert  within  Sewage  Works  . 

Well-Sioking  .  . 

Guernsev  Granite  and  Pipe  Sower,  Ac . 

Gramto  Macadam . 

Broken  Granite  and  Kentish  Flints . 

era’  Depot . ’’ 

Brick  and  Pipo  Sewer  . . 

Painting  Barracks,  Ac.,  Halifax  . ’’ 

Road-making  . 

Making-tip  Roads,  Ac . 

8ewerngo  Works  . . . 

Forming  Roads,  Ac.,  Qarrutt-iano  . ” 


Cottages,  Roads,  Drainage,  Ac. 


ilCES  CURRENT  OF 

TIMBER, 
eart,  B.G. 

t.I . 

U.H . 

rnada  . 


MATERIALS. 

£.  a.  d.  £.  8. 


.  load 

-ft.  cube 
. load 


3  0  0  6  0  0 


00  4  10  0 


l-ntsic,  Ac . 

da”. . I!!!!!!".!!!!!’.!”* 

„  red  . 

„  yellow . 

DantsiV  . fathom 

ot,  Riga .  log 

•'inland.  2nd  and  1st  ,  std.  100 

4th  and  3rd  . 

tetoraburg,  1st  yel. 

„  2nd  . . 

e  Sea  . *’’*** 

lla,  Pine  1st  . 

it  2nd  . 

•i  3rd,  Ac . 

fit  Bpruee  1st  . 

ii  3rd  and  2nd  . 

Brunswick,  Ac . 

,  all  kinds . . 


3  16  0  6  6  0 


6  0  0  6  0  0 


6  0  0  7  0  0 


3  0  0  4  10  0 


9  0  0 

7  10  0 

8  10 


10  0  0  17  0  0 


8  0  0 
6  10  0 

7  0  0 

8  10  0 
18  0  0 


Broken  Gradito . 

Water  Works,  Highbridge . 

Stores  . 

Wood  Blocks  for  Paving  . . 

Concrete  Sea-Wall  and  Promenade  .. 


By  whom  required. 


do. 


do. 


Willesden  Local  Board 
Staines  Local  Board  ... 
Twickenham  Local  Brd. 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

Lowestoft  Impr.  Com. 

War  Department . 

United  Land  Co.  Lim. 
Wandsworth  Bd.of  Wks 
Hereford  Town  Council 
Wandsworth  &  Clapham 

Sheerness  Permanent 
Benefit  Building  Soc. 
Bishop’s  Stortford  L.  B. 

Axbridge  R.  S.  A . 

Great  Western  Ky.  Co. 
Ipswich  Sanitary  Auth. 
Hartlepool  Corporation 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Official  . 

—  De  Pape  . 

do. 

do.* 

O.  Claude  Robson 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

R.  II .  Inch . 

Official  . 

do. 

Official  . . 

J.  Parker  . 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle 

Official  . 

do. 

A.  Woodhouse . 

Official  . 

E.  Buckham . 

H.  Mair . 


Tenders  to  be  D _ 

delivered. 


Sept.  22nd 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


Sept.  23rd 
8ept.)24th 
8ept.  26th 
8ept.  28th 


do. 


do. 


October  1st 


do. 

do. 

October  4th 
October  6th 
October  8th 
October  28th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Engineering  Draughtsman .  Belfast  Town  Council.. 

Clerk  of  Works  .  Acton  Local  Board . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


156Z .  Sept.  23rd 

21.  10s.  per  week  ...  Not  stated 


TENDERS. 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  making  up  Lower  Camden- 
road,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  8. 
Cregeen, surveyor : — 

John  Mowlem  A  Co . £1,378  0  0 

Jumes  Hare  .  1,275  0  0 

Thomas  Lansbury  .  1,247  10  0 

Edwin  Peill  A  Sons  (accepted)  .  1,169  0  0 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  making  up  private  road  be- 
longing  to  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  for  the 
Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  surveyor: 


John  Mowlem  A  Co . 

Edwin  Peill  . 

Thomas  Lansbury  (accepted)  ., 


12  0  0 


7  0  0 


32  10  0 
18  10  0 
10  10 


9  0  0  12  0  0 


8  0  0 
7  19  0 
13  0  0 


COLCHESTER. — For  the  erection  of  villa  residences, 
Wellesley-road,  Colchester,  for  Mr.  Bouttell.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Page,  architect.  Trinity  Chambers,  Colchester  : — 

G.  Bowles  (accepted) . £650  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


COLEFORD  (Gloucestershire). — For  erection  of  new 
south  transept  to  St.John's  Church,  Coleford.  Mr.  S. 
Gambier  Parry,  architect :  — 

Wall  &  Hook,  JJrimscombe  (accepted)  £530  0  0 


GEDLING  (Notts). — For  a  pair  of  villa  residences,  for 
Mr.  W.  A.  B.  Salisbury.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  architect, 
Nottingham  :  - 

J.  Hutchinson,  Nottingham . . . £770  0  0 

Thos.  Caunt,  Carrington  .  758  0  0 

Wm.  Baynes,  Nottingham  .  668  0  0 

F.  Wartnaby,  Nottingham  .  635  0  0 

G.  Pillatt,  Nottingham  .  623  0  0 

Smith  A  Bellamy,  Gediing  .  620  0  0 

Wooil  Bros.,  Nottingham  (accepted).,  6)6  0  0 


HULL.— For  new  market,  Ac.,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Hull.  Mr.  W.  Alfred  Gelder,  architect.  Quantities  by 
architect  .— 

Armitage  A  Hodgson,  Loods  ... 

Simpson  A  Malone,  Hull . 

Vernon  A  Co.,  London . 

M.  Harper,  Hull . 

F.  Blackburn,  Hull  . 

Ives  A  Co.,  Shipley  . 

Jackson  A  Son,  Hull . 

A.  W.  Stanley.  Hull  . 

T.  Goates,  Hull  . 

Hockney  A  Liggins,  Hull  . 

R.  W.  Richardson,  Hull  . 

B.  Musgrave,  Hull  . 

John  Drury,  Hull  (accepted)  .. 

Iron  Roof. 

Newton,  Chambers,  A  Co.,  Sheffield  £3,024 

Butler  A  Co.,  Leeds  .  2,970 

Hoad,  Wrightson,  A  Co.,  Stockton...  2,785 
Handysides  A  Co.,  Derby .  2,641 


..£19,627  0 
,.  19,510  16 
..  19,149  1 
..  18,821  0 
.  18,816  0 
18,760  0 
,.  18,720  0 
,.  18,633  0 
.  18,456  0 

.  18,289  0 
.  17,922  14  ' 
.  17,775  0 
.  17,610  0 
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HIGHGATE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  two 
shops  in  the  Archway-road,  Highgate.  Mr.  ffm,  Smith, 
architect.  No  quantities 

J .  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works, 

Peckham  * . £178  0  0 

*  Revised  estimate  accepted. 


HkDE  (Hants).— For  repairs  to  church  roof,  Hyde, 
near  Fordingbridae,  Hants.  Mr.  Robt.  J.  Beale,  archi¬ 
tect.  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge-street,  Westminster: — 

C.  Mitchell,  Woodfalls,  Salisbury*  ...  £11-1  10  0 
*  Accepted. 


KILBURN. — For  the  erection  of  shop  and  dwelling- 
house  in  High-road,  Kilbnrn,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Skinner.  Mr. 
Edwd.  Monson,  jun.,  architect,  Acton  : — 

J.  Lord,  Chelsea  (accepted)  . £891  0  0 


KILBURN.  — For  alterations  and  additions  at  Kilbum, 
for  Mr.  E.  Bowman.  Mr.  C.  H.  Th  mas,  architect  :  — 

Stevens  .  .£170  0  0 

W.  A  I).  Macgregor  .  4'18  0  0 

F.  Mark  .  348  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson .  3U  0  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  an  eight-cell  destructor  and 
chimney-shaft,  189  ft.  high,  and  works  in  connexion  there¬ 
with,  in  Wentworth-street  and  George-yard,  for  the 
Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  W.  La  Riviere,  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Board, 
<3reat  Alie-street.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobden, 
Devonshire-street : — 


For  the  Ironwork,  including  Royalty  on  me  of  Patent >. 

Manlove,  A  llict,  &  Fryers  . £2,280  0  0 

For  the  whole  of  the  Brickwork,  Masonry,  and  other 

work,  exclusive  of  the  Foundations  i f  the  Shaft,  which  is 
ireing  done  by  the  Board. 

Bentley  . £1,792  0  0 

Chappell  . 4,8«10  0  0 

Greenwood .  4,546  0  0 

Brass  .  4,4-13  o  0 

Nightingale  . 4,354  0  0 

Morter .  4,100  0  0 

Dove .  4,100  0  0 

Wider  .  4,038  0  0 

Smart  .  3,993  0  0 

Mowland  .  3,973  0  0 

Ferry  .  3,947  0  0 

Gentry  .  3,596  0  0 

Ashby  A  Horner  . .  3  817  0  0 

L'tUe  . 3,766  0  0 

Pritchard  . 3,697  0  0 

B.  Coek  A  g.ns .  3,591  0  0 


LONDON. —  For  Stephen  the  Yeoman  Ragged 
Schools.  Mr.  James  Clench,  architect  and  surveyor: — 

J.  Reynolds  . £1,388  'o  0 

Roberts  .  1,376  0  0 

S.Chafen .  1,200  0  0 

Scofield  .  1,198  0  0 

Tyler  .  1,197  0  0 

Jones  A  Co .  1,190  0  0 

R.  Kldridge  .  1,125  0  0 

B.  Wells .  1,119  0  0 

■Boiler .  1,100  0  0 

Lindfield .  1,095  0  0 

W  A  F.  Croaker .  1,078  0  0 

Bidout  .  1,047  10  0 

Kabey  A  Soa  . 1,044  0  0 

J.  Aogood  .  1,020  0  0 

H.  R.  Swain  . 1,020  0  0 

J.  Wood  A  Co .  1,009  0  0 

W.  A  H.  Castle  .  1,013  0  0 

Pack  Bros .  990  0  0 

Balaam  Bros,  (accepted)  .  956  0  0 

Cuming  A  Barnet .  919  19  0 


LONDON.  For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  stable 
and  coach-house,  Lodge- road,  St.  John's  Wood,  for  Capt. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect.  Quantities  bv 
Mr.  H.  E.  Pollard 

Bnrdett  A  Sons . £750  0  0 

Lsngndge  A  Son .  683  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  046  0  0 

8tiropson  A  Co .  638  0  0 

Years  A  Co .  682  0  0 

Ward  A  Lamble  .  549  0  0 

J.  O.  Hichardson  .  535  0  0 


SPALDING.— For  the  erection  of  a  nag  stuble,  Ac.,  on 
r.  Samuel  Campain's  Farm,  Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  for 
the  Right.  Hon.  Lord  Carrington.  Mr.  J.  Carter  Jonas, 
surveyor,  Cambridge  :— 

Watson  . . . £123  0  0 

Thos.  Pick .  Ill  17  0 

J.  Moore,  jun .  100  0  0 


SPITALFIELDS.— For  new  rag  warehouse,  Fashion- 
street,  Spitalfields.  Mr.  Andrew  Edwards,  architect : — 
Jas.  Howlett,  Limehouse  (accepted)...  £426  10  0 


WOLYERHAMPTON.-For  the  erection  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Chapel  and  Class-room.  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 
Chapel.  Class-room. 

Ham  . £2,578  0  0  £442  0  0 

Welling!  .  2,118  0  0  4t7  0  0 

Davis .  1.863  0  0  635  0  0 

Moss  .  l,8i,0  0  0  403  0  0 

Horstnan  .  1,694  0  0  366  0  0 

Tyldesly  . .  1,690  0  0  350  0  0 

Lvoei  ’ .  1,649  0  0  347  0  0 

Bradney  .  1,588  0  0  344  0  0 

Gough  .  1,460  0  0  322  0  0 


reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be - 

at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


LONDON.  —  For  works  at  No.  46,  York-terrace, 
JRcgenfs  Park,  for  Mr.  L.  Zossenheim.  Mr.  Thomas 
Darrens,  architect 

DruroACo . £545  0  0 

C.  Hindley  A  Sons  .  6O4  0  0 

Marks .  493  o  0 

Foxley .  493  10  0 

Maple  A  Co.  .  450  0  0 

Wilkinson  A  Son  .  429  40  0 


LONDON'.— For  a  now  photographic  studio  for  Messrs. 
Brown,  Barnes,  A  Bell,  at  No.  12,  Baker-street.  Messrs. 
New  A  Son,  architects  : — 

Drew  A  Cad  man  . £315  0  0 

Kinoiutnont  A  Son  .  279  0  0 

Thomas  A  Hutlar.'l .  260  0  0 

Hatfield  A  Son  . 246  0  0 

George  Foxiey  (accepted)  .  219  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  D.  fils  ot  Cie.— M.  8.— T.  B.— E.  H.  L.  B.— O.  F.— G.  H.  B.— 
F.  J.  C— U.  D.  W.— J.  H. C. 

All  statements  ot  fasts,  Hits  ef  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  ot  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 


tion 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

kddreeses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reate,  of  oourse,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication*. 

Letters  er  eommunioatlons  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
sen  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DK8IEED. 

All  cemmunlcatlons  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
e  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under . -  „  4s.  id. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  Sd. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  en  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auatlon, 
Ao.  may  be  obtained  en  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under _  Is.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . .  —  Ot.  Sd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
emitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
.t  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 


Advertisements  for  the  current  wsek’a  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  eannot  be  raaponsibla  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
•trongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  he 
sent. _ 


SPTC.flT  A  Ti  —ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'elock  on  WEDNES¬ 


DAY  moaning*. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down 

0  or  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad' 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALI1 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Ad 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Sto 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  ; 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarr 
is  respectfully  solicited ;  and  Architects  a 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  sto: 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unil 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARL 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilm 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAk 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ad 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  1 
„  „  dress  S.  &  J.  STAPI 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  QQarry  Owners,  St< 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lim0  Moro1^1 
Stoke  -  under  -  Hs 
(Ground  or  Lump) ,  Ilminster.  [Ad 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Bullder."mayhave  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  48,  Catherluc-street.  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "  1s  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  tho  rate  of  19s.  per  aunnm 
Prutaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  nnd  America,  26s.  per  annum.  To 
India.  China.  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittauces  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER,  Publisher,  No.  46.  Catherine 
street,  W.C. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lt 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materi 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareho1 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  m: 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraceB.[Ac 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ac 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  c 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 

TIMBER  MERCHANT; 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Ca: 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


MICHELMORE  &  REA 
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International  Inland  Navigation. 


HE  subject  of  Inland 
Navigation,  which 
has  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  the 
Builder  as  of  grow¬ 
ing  national  im¬ 
portance,  has  lately 
received  a  decided 
impetus  in  the  re¬ 
markable  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference 
jently  held  at  Brussels.  Though  not  sur- 
lising,  seeing  the  almost  culpable  apathy 
th  which  the  question  has  been  treated  in 
F  own  country,  yet  it  is  somewhat  singular 
it,  appreciated  as  water-carriage  is  by  the 
3at  States  of  Europe  generally,  it  has  been 
t  for  the  small  State  of  Belgium  to  inau- 
rate  so  important  a  Congress  as  that  lately 
jmmoned  to  its  capital.  The  detailed  account* 
ithe  papers  laid  before  it,  and  of  the  several 
icussions  thereon,  have  only  been  recently 
ide  available  in  this  country,  and  form  so 
iluable  a  contribution  to  the  question  of 
pernal  communications  generally  as  to  deserve 
>re  than  a  passing  notice. 
iHis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  with  which, 
.the  recommendation  of  his  able  Minister  of 
iiblic  Works,  Chevalier  de  Moreau,  so  large 
assembly  of  statesmen,  savants,  and  engi- 
ers  were  collected  together  to  discuss  the 
jportant  subject  of  water  transit.  Austria, 
jance,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
ily,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Switzer- 
id,  as  well  as  Brazil  and  Canada,  all  sent 
sir  delegates  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of 
e  Belgian  representatives.  The  most  recent 
periences,  together  with  the  most  matured 
tinions  of  each  country,  were  freely  contri- 
ted,  and  with  a  singular  unanimity  of  testi¬ 
fy  demonstrated  not  only  the  superior 
pnomy  and  profit  conferred  by  water  car¬ 
go  to  the  general  community  of  a  State, 
thout,  at  the  same  time,  injuriously  affecting 
3  interests  of  its  great  rival,  the  railways  ; 
it  further,  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists 
:  providing  for  a  large  description  of  goods  a 
ieaper  mode  of  transit  than  it  is  possible  for 
j-lways  to  afford. 

The  question,  having  thus  assumed  an  inter- 
tional  character,  has  been  lifted  out  from  the 
;ion  of  comparatively  local  discussions  to 
licli  it  has  hitherto  been  confined,  and  has 
rained  such  a  prominent  position  in  Europe 
jaerally,  as  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  practical 

|  M<Smoires  publida  a  l’Occasion  du  Congres  Inter- 
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Mai  au  2  Juin,  1885.  Bruxelles  Imprimerie  ;  H.  Luphens 
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result  in  placing,  sooner  or  later,  the  carrying 
trade  on  a  sound  and  economical  basis,  and  so 
remedying  the  anomalies  and  penalties  which 
the  powerful  combination  of  railways  had 
succeeded  in  imposing  on  the  producer,  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  consumer  alike. 

The  programme  set  before  the  Congress  con¬ 
tained  several  points  involving  technical  as  well 
as  economic  considerations  on  canals  in  general, 
both  inland  and  maritime,  and  these  were 
severally  dealt  with  by  sub-committees,  which, 
after  a  primary  discussion  at  the  general 
sittings  of  all  the  members,  deliberated  on 
such  points  as  had  elicited  divergence  of 
opinion,  or  on  which  the  experiences  of 
specialists  were  desired,  and  then  submitted 
their  several  reports  to  the  final  sitting  of  the 
Congress.  Though  many  important  details 
were  discussed  therein,  yet,  as  it  is  more  the 
development  of  canals  and  water  transport 
generally,  and  the  economic  considerations  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  that  constitute  the  pressing 
question  of  the  day,  it  is  more  particularly 
with  that  aspect  of  the  subject  it  is  proposed 
here  to  deal. 

^ie  PaPer  read  by  Herr  de  Beeck  on 
The  Importance  of  Water  Communication,” 
io  is  stated  that  in  France,  out  of  the  public 
water  loan  for  200  millions  voted  for  M.  de 
Freycinet’s  grand  schemes,  it  has  been  decided 
to  construct,  at  a  cost  of  five  millions,  the 
Canal  du  Nord  for  carrying  the  products  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais  and  North  of  France  to 
Paris,  while  another  project  for  a  junction 
canal  between  the  Garonne  and  Upper  Loire, 
thus  connecting  Bordeaux  with  Bale,  has  also 
been  elaborated.  In  England  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Canal  has  at  last  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.  In  Holland  there 
is  the  Grand  Northern  Canal  for  connecting 
Amsterdam  with  the  Helder,  as  also  that 
which  gives  that  city  access  to  the  North  Sea, 
and  which,  as  respects  trafiic  and  working 
capabilities,  is  of  exceptional  importance.  In 
Germany  a  network  of  eight  waterways, 
measuring  750  miles,  has  been  projected  by 
the  Government,  of  which  the  line  from  the 
Weser  to  the  Elbe,  263  miles  long,  will  alone 
cost  about  millions  sterling,  while  the 
Rostock-Berlin  Canal  is  also  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  placing,  as  it  does,  the  city  of  Berlin 
in  direct  communication  with  the  Baltic.  This 
development  of  waterways  in  Germany  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  as  showing  that  though 
the  Government  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  they  nevertheless  attach  the  highest 
value  to  water  transit.  In  Canada  the 
Government  have  been  expending  ten  millions 
sterling  on  the  construction  of  ship  canals 
with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
vessels  of  1,800  tons  burthen.  The  system 
comprises  the  Welland  Canal,  which,  turning 
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the  Falls  of  Niagara,  connects  Lake  Ontario 
with  Lake  Erie,  and  seven  lateral  canals  to 
the  St.  Lawrence.  These  lines  compete 
directly  with  five  great  lines  of  railway,  which 
serve  the  State  of  New  York,  and  will  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  grain  traffic  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Western  States  and 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  there  appears  little  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  they  will  afford  an  additional 
proof  of  the  superior  economy  of  water  transit. 
M.  de  Lesseps  two  great  isthmus  canals  also 
come  under  the  category  of  modern  waterways. 
Indeed,  there  are  signs  on  every  side  that  by 
the  construction  of  canals  endeavours  are 
being  made  to  counteract  the  differential  and 
arbitrary  rates  created  by  the  railway  combina¬ 
tion.  The  writer  of  the  paper  next  passes  on 
to  consider  the  somewhat  vexed  subject  as  to 
the  State  holding  a  proprietary  right  in  the 
waterways.  From  a  Continental  point  of 
view  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  of 
its  expediency,  but  at  present,  judging  from 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Canals  Committee 
of  1883,  the  public  is  not  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  such  an  arrangement  for  England,  though 
no  very  clear  reasons  have  ever  been  advanced 
as  to  why  the  Government  should  not  assume 
the  same  power  over  its  waterways  that  it  has 
taken  over  its  postal  and  telegraph  arrange¬ 
ments.  As  far  as  Belgium  itself  is  concerned, 
the  State  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the  railways, 
and  therefore  it  is  but  consistent  to  keep  in 
its  own  hands  its  waterways  as  regards  pro¬ 
prietary  rights  ;  but  even  then  the  working 
of  the  canals  would  probably  be  better  left  to 
private  enterprise,  as  competition  would  effec¬ 
tually  keep  down  rates  and  charges  to  the 
lowest  figure.  The  influence  of  the  State,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  properly  and  profitably  exercised 
in  regulating  the  management  as  well  as  in 
maintaining  a  uniformity  of  rates  and  tolls,  and 
so  removing  one  of  the  existing  impediments 
to  a  successful  working  of  its  waterways.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  as  has  been  recommended, 
a  total  abolition  of  tolls  is  to  be  effected  if  any 
return  is  to  be  obtained  for  the  capital  outlay, 
by  whomsoever  made,  unless,  indeed,  a  canal 
be  worked  like  a  railway, — solely  by  the 
Government  or  company  who  constructs  it ; 
but  such  a  proceeding  would  only  accentuate 
for  the  public,  the  existing  difficulties  from 
which  competition  alone  can  seemingly  deliver 
it.  It  is  well  pointed  out  also  by  the  same 
writer  that  the  old  argument  used  by  railway 
advocates  to  the  effect  that  facility  and  rapidity, 
so  essential  to  modern  traffic,  are  only  obtain¬ 
able  by  railways,  leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  both  regu¬ 
larity  and  speed  equally  on  canals,  for  as  yet 
nothing  has  been  attempted  in  that  direction. 
The  rate  of  speed  depends  principally  on  the 
sectional  area  given  to  canals,  but  as  to  the 
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carrying  capacity  there  is  no  sort  of  comparison 
between  the  two  modes  of  conveyance,  inas¬ 
much  as  on  canals  every  boat  can  move  at 
exactly  the  speed  best  suited  to  the  cargo  it 
carries,  without  in  any  way  hindering  the  rate 
of  travelling  of  any  other  boat,  whereas  every 
wagon  on  a  railway  must  move  at  the  speed 
of  the  train  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  value  or  bulk  of  the  articles  with 
which  it  is  laden.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  both  methods  of  trans¬ 
port,  and,  when  properly  regulated,  it  will  be 
found  that,  so  far  from  any  injurious  rivalry, 
the  traffic  best  suited  to  it  will  gradually  find 
its  way  by  each  mode  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

On  the  three  canals  of  Neuffose,  d’Aire  a 
la  Bass6e,  and  de  Haute  Defile,  three  modes  of 
traction  are  resorted  to,  viz.,  horse  haulage, 
traction  engines  running  on  rails  laid  on  the 
towing-path,  and  steam-tugs  working  a  sub¬ 
merged  chain.  The  traffic  on  those  three 
canals  last  year  amounted  to 


On  the  Canal  do  Neuffosd  ...  1,046/00  tons. 

„  d’Aire .  1,223,786  „ 

,,  de  Haute  Deule  1,350,000  ,, 


In  1882,  the  Steam  Tug  Company  alone  con¬ 
veyed  32  million  ton  kilometres  at  a  price  o' 

4  millimes  per  ton  per  kilometre,  or  l-18tk  of 
a  penny  per  ton  mile.  These  canals  are  navi¬ 
gated  by  vessels  measuring  126  ft.  in  length, 
16  ft.  beam,  and  6  ft.  draught,  and  carrying 
300  tons. 

In  Germany  and  Austria,  the  development 
of  water-traffic  has  been  most  remarkable. 
Prof.  Schlichting  states  that  the  trade  on  the 
Spree,  at  Berlin,  which,  in  1850,  amounted  to 
1,200,000  tons,  had,  in  1884,  risen  to  3,700,000 
tons.  That  on  the  Elbe,  at  Hamburg,  had 
mounted  from  450,000  tons,  in  1852,  to 
2,400,000  tons  in  1883  ;  while  the  traffic  on  the 
Rhine,  at  Emmerich,  had  risen  from  550,000 
tons  in  1850  to  4,500,000  tons  in  1883  ;  in 
other  words,  the  trade  on  these  three  lines  had 
increased  between  three  and  eight  fold  in 
thirty-six  years, — a  signal  proof  of  the  appre¬ 
ciation  awarded  to  water  transport. 

In  an  admirable  paper,  M.  de  St.  Hubert,  a 
delegate  from  Austria,  after  describing  the 
Danube  as  the  principal  artery  of  inland  navi¬ 
gation  in  Europe,  with  a  course  of  2,500  miles, 
from  its  source  near  the  Lake  of  Constance 
(with  which  a  connexion  might  easily  be  made) 
to  the  Sulina  mouths  on  the  Black  Sea,  states 
his  conviction  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the 
carriage  of  all  the  products  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe  would  take  that  route  to  the 
Caspian  and  Central  Asia,  toward  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  commerce  of  Europe  must 
eventually  find  a  principal  outlet,  and  that 
therefore  the  improvement  of  the  Danube,  in 
regard  to  the  depth  of  its  navigable  channel, 
is  an  object  of  the  first  importance.  Already, 
by  the  construction  of  the  canal  from  Mayence 
to  Frankfort,  the  first  step  towards  a  junction 
of  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube  will  have  been 
accomplished,  while,  by  the  canalisation  of  the 
Maine  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Ludwig 
Canal,  the  large  cities  of  Aschaffenberg,  Wur- 
burg,  Bamberg,  Nuremberg,  &c.,  will  be  placed 
indirect  navigable  communication  with  Vienna, 
the  central  capital  of  Europe.  Already,  projects 
are  afloat  for  the  junction  of  the  Danube  with 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  by  means  of  the 
Donau-Oder  and  Donau-Elbe  Canals,  so  tend¬ 
ing  to  constitute  Vienna  an  inland  port,  while 
the  connexion  of  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  by  first-class  waterways,  will  com¬ 
plete  the  development  of  the  vast  trade  which 
is  carried  on  between  the  ports  of  Havre, 
Antwerp,  London,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Taking  the  data  contained  in 
M.  Perdonnet’s  work  on  “  Traffic  Statistics,” 
M.  de  St.  Hubert  claims  an  advantage  of  2  63 
centimes  per  ton  kilometre  in  favour  of  water- 
carriage,  and  calculates  that,  on  a  traffic 
moderately  estimated  at  1,200,000  tons  over 
625  miles,  there  would  be  an  annual  saving  to 
the  public  of  three  millions  sterling. 

In  Holland  the  adaptability  of  canals  as  the 
chief  mode  of  conveyance  goes  without  sayin^ 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  statistics  of  water-borne  traffic  in  that 
country  are  not  very  generally  known.  Accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Stieltjies  they  are  as  follow  : — 

In  1881  the  total  imports  amounted  to 


10,326,000  tons  (1,000  kilos.),  of  which  75’5 
per  cent,  was  water-borne,  viz.  : — 

3,884,000  tons,  or  37’5  per  cent.,  went  along 
the  rivers  ; 

3,909,000  tons,  or  38  per  cent.,  were  carried 
by  sea  ;  while 

2,532,000  tons,  or  24'5  per  cent.,  only  were 
carried  by  rail  and  road. 

The  exports  amounted  to  4,751,000  tons,  of 
which — 

2,185,000  tons  went  out  by  the  rivers  ; 

1,147,000  tons  were  carried  by  sea  ;  and 

1,419,000  tons  were  transported  by  rail. 

That  is,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  external 
trade  was  water-borne,  a  result  all  the  more 
remarkable  seeing  that  the  neighbouring  States 
of  Germany  and  Belgium,  furnishing  64  and  81 
per  cent,  of  their  whole  trade,  are  in  direct 
communication  with  Holland  by  several  lines 
of  railway.  In  Holland,  moreover,  the  canals 
are  utilised,  not  simply  for  the  carriage  of 
goods,  but  are  frequented  largely  by  passengers, 
the  number  of  steamers  increasing  yearly  on 
the  Netherland  lines,  there  being  at  the  present 
time  213  regular  steamboat  services  travelling 
at  speeds  varying  from  5  to  lOi  miles  per 
hour. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Leader- Williams’s  paper  on 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  there  was  no  re¬ 
presentative  to  describe  the  working  of  canals 
in  England,  or  to  furnish  extracts  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Parliamentary  Canals 
Committee  of  1 883,  in  which  so  much  valuable 
information  was  afforded,  and  when  the  re¬ 
markable  economy  of  water-carriage  was 
exemplified  by  the  results  obtained  on  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Canal.  Besides  those  already 
quoted  there  were  several  excellent  contri¬ 
butions  by  Continental  authorities,  as,  for 
example,  a  paper  by  Herr  De  Beeck  on  the 
working  of  canals  generally  ;  another  by  M. 
Huet  on  the  best  method  of  supplying  water 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  canals  ;  and  a  particu¬ 
larly  able  paper  by  M.  Vandrunen  on  the  future 
of  canals,  and  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
hydraulic  lifts  and  inclined  planes.  M.Jacquier, 
of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussdes  Department,  also 
contributes  an  exhaustive  note  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  inclined  planes  and  their  relative 
economy  with  hydraulic  lifts,  showing  that 
though  the  working  expenses  of  both  methods 
are  about  equal,  the  inclined  plane  is  much  the 
cheaper  work  in  first  construction.  A  paper 
on  river  navigation  and  towage  by  endless 
chain,  which  has  a  special  application  to  the 
difficulties  encountered  on  the  Rhone,  is  well 
worth  perusal.  The  expediency  of  adopting  it 
on  canals  is,  however,  not  so  clear ;  for  one  of 
the  special  advantages  claimed  for  it  is  the 
ease  and  safety  with  which  large  vessels  may 
be  handled  in  a  strong  current;  but  of  its 
economy  there  is  no  question,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  reached  the  low  figure  at 
which  the  Aire  and  Calder  boat-trainsare  worked. 
An  exhaustive  history  of  the  important 
network  of  waterways  which  are  comprised  in 
the  Canal  de  l’Est,  in  France,  occupies  a  large 
section  of  the  report  presented  to  the  Congress, 
but  it  is  a  project  of  the  highest  importance 
and  value  to  the  countries  which  it  subserves, 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Government  of 
France  and  on  the  distinguished  statesman 
with  whose  name  is  associated  the  magnificent 
scheme  of  public  works  before  alluded  to. 
When  completed,  it  will  have  cost  about  four 
millions  sterling,  and  will  bring  into  direct 
connexion  no  less  than  five  important  rivers, - 
the  Meuse,  Moselle,  Marne,  Rhine,  and  Saone,- 


unanimously  resolved  to  constitute  a  Congress 
in  permanence,  and  the  Austrian  delegate,  in 
the  name  of  the  civic  authorities  of  Vienna 
invited  all  his  colleagues  to  meet  next  year  at 
that  capital.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Great 
Britain  will  be  better  represented  thereat,  and 
that  the  experiences  which  the  Continental 
States  have  given  to  the  world  at  large  will  not 
be  lost  to  our  own  country,  but  that  those 
classes  of  the  community  more  especially  inte¬ 
rested  will  unite  in  setting  on  foot  without 
delay  measures  for  carrying  out  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  so  sorely  needed  for  our  canals, 
and  which,  as  was  shown  by  experienced 
witnesses  on  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  can 
be  provided  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay. 


SANITARY  EXHIBITION  AT 
LEICESTER. 

!N  connexion  with  the  eighth  Congress 
'  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  opened  at  Leicester  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  a  large  exhibition  of  sani¬ 


tary  apparatus,  and  materials  and  appliances 
connected  with  sanitary  construction,  was 
opened  in  the  Floral  Hall  by  the  Mayor.  The 
exhibitions  held  in  connexion  with  this  Insti¬ 
tute  are  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
always  ready  by  the  opening  day,  a  result  due 
to  the  commendable  arrangement  whereby  the 
judges  commence  their  examination  of  the 
exhibits  some  three  or  four  days  before  the 
exhibition  opens,  compelling  exhibitors  who 
do  not  want  to  miss  their  chance  of  an  award 
to  have  their  goods  placed  in  position  before¬ 
hand.  The  present  exhibition  may  be  said  tc 
be  a  fairly  representative  one  of  its  kind,  but 
we  failed  to  discover  many  novelties.  Several 
of  the  exhibits,  however,  which  at  first  sighl 
would  appear  to  be  old  friends,  are  shown  wit! 
modifications  or  improvements  which  will,  ii 
most  cases,  be  found  worth  attention. 

Dealing  with  the  stalls  in  their  numerical 
order,  we  noted  that  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  o: 
Lambeth  (Stall  1),  have  a  very  good  display  oi 
sanitary  goods,  including  a  trough  closet  in  stone¬ 
ware,  of  pipe  section,  which,  used  in  conjunctioi 
with  Doulton’s  automatic  flushing-tank,  is  on< 
of  the  best  appliances  of  its  kind,  and  we  hopf 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  such  automata 
flushing  closets  (which  can  be  arranged  to  flusl 
at  any  desired  interval,  and  the  action  o: 
which  cannot  be  tampered  with)  will  take  tin 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  and  disgusting 
latrines  which  are  to  be  found  in  manj 
factories.  The  same  firm  show  their  “  Com 
bination  ”  closet  in  a  new  shape;  the  “  Lambetl 
Flush  -  out  Closet the  “  Lambeth  Traplesf 
Closet ;”  a  very  good  trough  urinal,  with  auto¬ 
matic  flushing  arrangement ;  and  a  number  o 
their  excellent  fire-clay  stoves.  The  mosi 
interesting  exhibit  made  by  this  firm  is,  how 
ever,  a  new  form  of  fireproof  construction  fo: 
floors,  known  as  the  “  Doulton-Peto  ”  flooring 
It  consists  virtually  of  a  number  of  fire-claj 
voussoirs,  keyed  together  so  as  to  form  a  fla 
arch  between  rolled  iron  joists,  the  end  seg 
ments  or  voussoirs  being  so  shaped  as  to  pas: 
round  and  over  the  lower  flanges  of  the  joists 
so  as  to  completely  protect  the  soffits  of  th< 
latter  from  the  action  of  fire.  The  under 
surfaces  of  these  segments  or  blocks  of  fire 
clay  unite  to  form  a  flat  ceiling,  and  are  capabl' 
of  affording  a  good  key  for  the  plaster.  Tb 
floor  above  can  either  be  of  concrete  or  wood 
as  may  be  desired.  It  is  stated  to  have  beei 
tested  for  strength  up  to  a  load  of  8  cwt.  o. 


by  which  means  produce  may  eventually  be  9  cwt.  per  square  foot.  We  are  informed  thal 


carried  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  France,  j  this  method  of  flooring  has  been  used  through 
The  reunion  at  Brussels  of  so  many  able  and  ^  out  the  new  London  Pavilion  Music-hall 


thoughtful  men,  devoting  a  considerable  portion  Coventry-street. 


of  their  valuable  time  to  the  discussion  of  water- 1  At  Stall  2,  Surgeon  -  Major  Pringle,  o 


ways,  with  a  view  to  their  international  utilisa-  j  the  Sanitary  Department  of  her  Majesty’ 
tion,  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  a  most  important  Bengal  Army,  exhibits  his  patent  “  Sursum 


demonstration  and  protest  against  the  high- !  shield,  as  applied,  firstly,  to  a  household  water 


handed  proceedings  of  the  railways,  and  as  a  1  cistern,  and,  secondly,  to  a  .cattle-trougb. 
new  departure  in  the  matter  of  transport,  and  appliance  is  one  which  is  well  worthy  th 
the  first  step  towards  the  inauguration  of,  or,  j  attention  of  visitors  to  the  exhibition,  as  whei 
rather,  return  to,  the  only  system  which  can  !  applied  to  a  household  cistern  it  serves  t 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  which  all  secure  the  admission  of  the  water  in  such , 
nations  are  beginning  to  recognise  as  essential  way  as  to  prevent  the  drawing  ofl  of  any  secb 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  indus-  mentary  matter  which  may  have  accumulate! 
tries.  Before  the  Congress  broke  up  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  while,  at  tl 
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same  time,  the  water  is  kept  fresh.  This 

appliance  can  be  had  for  a  few  shillings,  and 
|  appears  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  periodical  cleansing  of  house 
cisterns,— a  necessity  which,  under  existing 
i  arrangements,  is  not  fully  recognised  by  the 
'  public..  It  must  be  owned,  however,  in  ex- 
i  tenuation,  that  very  often  house  cisterns  are 
j  placed  in  extremely  inaccessible  positions,  and 
i  that  even  when  they  are  tolerably  accessible, 
i  there  are  no  means  of  rapidly  emptying  them, 
it  being  necessary  to  go  through  the  tedious 
process  of  ladling-out  all  the  water  below  the 
cutlets  to  the  taps.  No  wonder  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  duty  of  cistern-cleaning 
is  often  shirked.  The  “  Sursum  ”  shield  is 
[applied  to  cattle-troughs  with  the  view  of 
getting  rid  of  any  impurities  which  may  be 
!  blown  on  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
[troughs. 

I  At  Stall  3,  Messrs.  John  Warner  &  Sons,  of 
[London,  exhibit  Goslin’s  patent  “Ejector 
[Siphon  Flushing  Cistern,”  which  is  a  newly- 
Ipatented  arrangement  designed  to  meet  the 
[requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  of  the  water  companies,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
irapid  and  effective  flush  with  a  limited 
[quantity  of  water.  It  is  simple  in  its 
mechanism,  and  deserves  inspection.  John 
Smeaton’s  patent  “  duplex  ”  under-seat  water- 
iwaste  preventing  valve,  of  which  Messrs. 
Warner  &  Sons  are  the  manufacturers,  is 
simple  and  effective,  and  capable  of  very  wide 
;ise.  It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  New 
'River  and  other  water  companies.  The 
.‘Avalanche”  registered  closet  and  trap,  shown 
by  these  exhibitors,  is  a  very  efficient  wash-out 
uloset,  and  is  likely  to  find  much  favour.  The 
nooner  “  cottage  ”  closets  of  this  type  supersede 
he  elongated  conical  “hopper”  closets, — in 
riiich  the  water,  instead  of  giving  an  effective 
Hush,  gyrates  spirally  against  the  surface  of  the 
topper,  and  loses  nearly  all  its  inertia  or  flush- 
Qg-power  before  it  reaches  the  water  in  the 
FaP)~the  better  will  it  be.  Among  other 
ixhibits  shown  by  the  same  firm  is  Goslin’s 
patent  expansive  boiler-cock,  which  has  for  its 
bject  the  prevention  of  the  explosion  of  high- 
ressure  or  close  boilers  in  kitchens.  It  is 
atended  to  be  used  as  an  ordinary  draw-off 
ock,  and  its  construction  is  such  that  it 
PPears  well  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in 
iew. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Maignen,  of  London,  exhibits 
’tall  4)  his  “  Filtre  Eapide  ”  in  its  various 
amis,  including  those  used  by  our  forces  in  the 
;oudan  expedition.  The  same  exhibitor  shows 
i  working  model  of  a  water-softening  appa- 
:itus.  At  Stall  5  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  M.  Verity,  of 
folborn,  exhibit  Crabtree’s  patent  kitchener, 
rhich  is  shown  in  action,  and  appears  to  possess 
imsiderable  merit.  This  exhibit,  and  the 
umerous  displays  of  gas  cooking  and  heating 
■eves,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  hereafter, 
jre  placed  in  an  annexe  to  the  Floral  Hall! 
Lessrs.  H.  &  C.  Davis  &  Co.  (of  Camberwell) 
ive  a  good  show  of  their  “  Metropolitan  ”  and 
;her  gas  kitcheners,  of  the  merits  of  which 
e  have  spoken  on  previous  occasions.  Stall 
l  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  of  Stoke 
ewington,  with  his  “Crown  Jewel  ”  and  other 
jmtinuous  burning  stoves,  to  which  the  same 
mark  is  applicable.  Leoni’s  “Nonpareil” 
is  kitcheners  and  other  gas  stoves  are  shown 
f  Stand  13.  One  merit  claimed  for  them  is 
iat  they  are  rustless  and  require  no  black- 
admg,  some  of  the  external  portions  being 
iated  with  a  species  of  enamel.  Messrs, 
wart  &  Son,  of  Euston-road  (Stall  15),  exhibit 
new  instantaneous  water-heater,  termed  the 
Hausbedarf,”  which  appears  likely  to  find 
your  in  many  households.  Messrs.  John 
right  &  Co.  (Stall  14),  Messrs.  Somerville  & 
alker  (Stall  16),  Messrs.  Arden  Hill  &  Co., 
Birmingham  (Stall  18),  and  Mr.  Thomas 
etcher,  F.C.S.,  of  Warrington  (Stall  17),  are 
50  exhibitors  in  this  section,  which  is  instruc- 
re,  as  showing  the  efforts  that  are  being 
ide  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  gas  as 
luel  for  cooking  and  warming  purposes. 

1  wo  water- waste  preventing  flushing  cis- 
ms,  the  “  Invicta  ”  and  the  “  Peerless,”  are 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Goode  &  Co.,  of  Lough- 
nough  (Stall  20).  From  the  first,  the  quan- 
y  Of  water  discharged  is  not  under  the 


control  of  the  operator,  a  stipulated  quantity, 

neither  more  nor  less,  being  allowed  to  flow  at 
each  pull.  In  the  “  Peerless  ”  cistern,  on  the 
contrary,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  discharged 
is  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  user,  who 
may  empty  the  cistern  entirely,  or  only 
partially.  .  : 

Stall  21  is  tenanted  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ellis,  of 
the  Ellistown  Collieries,  who  exhibits  sanitary 
stoneware  of  good  quality.  Stall  23  is  that 
of  Messrs.  Fergusson  &  Starkey,  of  Leicester, 
who  show  some  good  baths  by  Shanks  &  Co., 
of  Barrhead,  near  Glasgow.  Mr.  Frank  Ash- 
well  (Stand  23),  of  Leicester,  exhibits  a  dinner- 
lift  by  Waygood  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilating  apparatus  as  used  in  some 
of  the  schools  of  the  Nottingham  School  Board, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley  and 
Messrs.  T.  C.  Hine&  Sons,  the  architects.  Mr. 
Ashwell  also  exhibits  Korting’s  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  as  used  in  the  new 
Grammar  School  at  Coventry.  At  the  same 
stand  is  shown  a  Blackman  air-propeller, 
worked  by  a  half-horse  power  “Otto”  gas- 
engine.  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.,  of  York  and 
London,  exhibit  (Stall  25)  a  new  manhole- 
cover  ;  while  at  Stall  26  Mr.  William  White, 
of  Abergavenny,  exhibits  the  “  Hygeian  Rock  ” 
Building  Composition  under  tests  which 
appear  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  strength  and 
imperviousuess  of  the  material.  Mr.  White 
also  exhibits  a  specimen  piece  of  walling  built 
with  concrete  blocks  in  combination  with  the 
composition. 

Mr.  F.  Dyer  (Stall  28),  of  Camden  Town, 
exhibits  an  air-tight  manhole  cover  and  a  tidal 
valve  for  preventing  the  admittance  of  tidal 
water  into  sewer  outfalls.  The  valve  consists 
of  a  chamber  enclosing  a  ball,  which  is  pressed 
tight  against  a  seating  prepared  for  its  recep¬ 
tion  as  the  tide  rises.  The  iEolus  Water 
Spray  and  General  Ventilating  Company,  of 
London,  have  a  large  display  (Stall  29)  of  their 
well-known  specialities  in  ventilating  and 
warming  apparatus,  which  have  been  so 
often  described  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of 
them  here  in  detail.  This  company  also 
exhibit  Keidel’s  patent  “  hydro- ventilator,” 
worked  by  a  small  jet  of  water.  It  can  be 
used  either  for  exhaustion  or  injection,  the 
change  from  one  to  the  other  method  of  work¬ 
ing  being  effected  by  turning  a  couple  of  taps 
so  as  to  reverse  the  direction  in  which  the  jet 
of  water  flows.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  simple 
and  efficient  little  contrivance. 

Messrs.  John  Ellis  &  Sons,  of  Leicester, 
exhibit  (at  Stall  34)  examples  of  their  Barrow 
blue-lias  lime,  for  which  (as  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  list  of  awards  which  we  print 
on  p.  423)  they  have  been  awarded  a  medal. 
At  Stall  35  ventilators  are  again  to  the  fore, 
for  here  Messrs.  C.  Kite  &  Co.  exhibit  their 
well-known  and  long-tried  exhaust  roof  venti¬ 
lators  and  turret  ventilators.  An  “  orna¬ 
mental  ”  ridge  ventilator  shown  by  them  has 
been  apparently  designed  to  represent  exter¬ 
nally  a  mimic  construction  of  half-timbered 
work,  but,  as  it  appears  to  be  wholly  of  metal, 
the  taste  displayed  in  it  (at  any  rate  with 
regard  to  the  colouring)  is  not  commendable. 
Less  open  to  question,  perhaps,  is  the  way  in 
which  what  is  apparently  a  small  cabinet  hung 
upon  or  affixed  to  the  wall  of  a  room  is  made 
to  conceal  one  of  this  firm’s  well-known  wall- 
inlet  ventilators.  We  say  “  perhaps,”  because, 
while  some  people  will  condemn  the  masking 
of  a  ventilator  in  this  manner,  there  are  others 
who  will  contend  that  it  is  justifiable  to  resort 
to  such  means  in  view  of  the  prime  importance 
of  efficient  ventilation.  With  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  efficient  ventilation  is  to  be  obtained 
without  draughts,  but  such  is  the  sensitiveness 
of  some  people  that  they  feel,  or  fancy  they 
feel,  a  draught  whenever  a  ventilator  is  in 
sight, — and  that  whether  the  ventilator  be 
open  or  closed.  But,  whatever  form  they 
may  take,  it  appears  to  us  that  these  wall-inlet 
ventilators,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
exhaust  chimney-breast  ventilators,  are  capable 
of  keeping  the  air  of  even  small  rooms, 
where  gas  is  burning,  in  a  fairly  cool  and 
wholesome  state. 

At  Stall  38,  Messrs.  Bowes,  Scott,  &  Read, 
of  London,  exhibit  Field’s  flush-tanks;  and 
close  by,  at  Stall  41,  Messrs.  John  Knowles  & 


Co.,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  have  a  good  show  of 
sanitary  stoneware.  One  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  novelties  in  the  Exhibition  is  shown 
at  this  stall,  viz.,  Hassall’s  patent  joint  for 
drain-pipes.  This,  which  promises  to  be  very 
useful,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  using  iron  drain-pipes,  certainly 
forms  a  very  perfect  and  strong  joint.  To 
describe  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  in  the 
absence  of  a  section,  it  may  be  stated  to  con¬ 
sist  essentially  of  a  combination  of  Stanford’s 
patent  joint  with  the  ordinary  spigot  and  faucet 
joint,  but  with  these  important  differences, 
viz.,  1.  The  socket  or  lip  at  one  end  of  the  pipe 
is  made  much  deeper  than  is  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  pipe.  2.  Through  this  lip  or  socket 
a  transverse  slit  is  made  midway  in  the  lip. 
This  slit  is  kept  uppermost  when  the  pipes  are 
fitted  together.  We  shall,  we  think,  be  under¬ 
stood  when  we  say  that  while  spigot  and  faucet 
are  fitted  into  each  other  in  the  usual  way  with 
the  Stanford  joint,  there  is,  iu  Hassall’s  patent 
joint,  what  may  be  called  a  double  Stanford 
joint,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  spigot  and  faucet 
each  containing  one  girdle  or  band  of  the 
composition  which  goes  to  make  Stanford’s 
joint,  there  are  here  two  bands  of  the  Stanford 
composition  inside  the  socket,  and  two  girdles 
or  belts  of  the  same  material  round  the  spigot. 
These  belts  and  bands  of  composition  would 
of  themselves  suffice  to  secure  a  watertight 
joint,  or  even  one  of  them  (as  is  the  case  with 
Stanford’s  Joint  pure  and  simple),  but  being 
placed  in.  or  2  in.  apart  on  both  spigot  and 
faucet,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  when 
the  pipes  are  fitted  together  there  is  a  space 
left  midway  in  the  depth  of  the  socket  all 
round  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe,  the  said 
space  being  bounded  by  the  bands  of  compo¬ 
sition  referred  to.  Now  becomes  apparent  the 
utility  of  the  slit  before  referred  to,  for  it  serves 
as  an  aperture  for  pouring  in  liquid  Portland 
cement,  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  vacant 
space  left  inside  the  socket.  To  ensure  that 
the  space  js  completely  filled,  resort  is  had  to 
the  very  simple  expedient  of  forming  a  sort  of 
mimic  dam  halfway  across  the  slit,  and  pouring 
the  liquid  cement  in  at  one  side  only,  until  it 
rises  on  the  other  side,  thus  ensuring  the  com¬ 
plete  filling  up  of  the  annular  space  which  we 
have  described.  If  this  description  is  quite 
clear,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  the 
Stanford  composition  will  have  completely 
prevented  the  passage  of  any  of  the  liquid 
cement  into  the  interior  of  the  drain-pipe 
itself,  thus  at  once  making  a  complete  cement 
joint,  and  totally  avoiding  the  risk  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  by  the  oozing  of  the  cement  into  the 
interior  of  the  waterway  of  the  drain-pipe. 
We  have  described  this  invention  at  some 
length  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance. 

At  Stall  42  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Haslemere, 
exhibits  an  improved  form  of  his  automatic 
“rain-water  separator,”  which  was  described 
by  us  some  months  ago.  At  Stall  44  Messrs. 
Elliott,  Edminson,  &  Olney,  of  Manchester, 
exhibit  their  double-cone  mechanical  lead -pipe 
joint,  for  which  they  claim  that  it  is  “  a  per¬ 
fect  substitute  for  the  plumbers’  wiped  joint.” 
We  have  seen  something  of  the  kind  before, 
but  this  method  of  jointing  is  likely  to  be  use¬ 
ful  in  many  situations. 

Mr.  Ellison,  of  Leeds  (Stall  46),  exhibits  his 
excellent  “  Radiator  ”  ventilators,  one  of  them 
with  a  screw  movement  worked  by  a  key,  so 
that  only  the  holder  of  the  key  can  open  or 
close  the  apparatus.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
shows  Stevens’s  exhaust  ventilators.  Stall  47 
is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Leggott  &  Co.,  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  who  show  their  admirable  contrivances 
for  opening  and  closing  fanlights  and  skylights, 
thus  affording  easy  means  of  control  over 
ventilation  in  situations  where  the  exercise 
of  such  control  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
without  the  aid  of  such  contrivances. 

The  Whitwick  Colliery  Co.  (Stall  50)  exhibit 
some  good  moulding  and  facing  bricks  and 
architectural  terra-cotta.  Messrs.  Broad  & 

Co.  (of  Paddington),  Stall  51,  show  a  good 
arrangement  of  drainage  inspection  chamber 
lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  the  channels 
for  the  drains  being  white-enamelled.  At  the 
next  stall  the  Bourtreehill  Co.  make  a  good 
display  of  glazed  fireclay  sinks  and  other  sani¬ 
tary  goods  ;  while  at  Stall  53  the  Wortley 
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Fireclay  Company  show  some  white  enamelled 
bricks.  At  the  adjoining  stall  the  Patent 
Porous  Carbon  Company  exhibit  their  material 
in  its  applications  to  water  supply  and  sewage 
purification  ;  for  the  latter  purpose  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  at 
Southampton,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Messrs.  James  Stiff  &  Sons,  of  Lambeth 
(Stand  57),  exhibit  some  of  their  excellent 
traps  and  other  specimens  of  sanitary  stone¬ 
ware.  We  notice  that  they  have  received 
awards  at  this  exhibition  for  the  Weaver’s 
ventilating  sewer- air  trap,  and  for  their  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta.  The  “  Kensington  ” 
grease-trap,  also  exhibited,  was  described  and 
illustrated  by  us  a  few  months  ago  (see 
p.  884  of  our  last  volume).  The  Patent 
Victoria  Stone  Company  (Stall  69)  show 
their  material  for  paving  and  steps  ;  and, 
hard  by,  the  Croft  Granite  Company  show  a 
kindred  material,  some  of  the  “  ornamental  ” 
adaptations  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  cast 
portrait  medallions  and  other  sculptural  sub¬ 
jects,  are,  to  say  the  least,  far  from  judicious. 
Stall  71  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Nightingale  & 
Co.,  of  Great  Grimsby,  with  some  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  wood-block  flooring. 

Among  other  exhibits  which  are  worth  atten¬ 
tion,  but  which  we  can  only  here  enumerate, 
is  Dr.  Paulson’s  method  of  ventilating  the 
sewers  by  the  aid  of  the  street  lamps  (Stall 
93);  Barton’s  “  hermetically  closed  ”  sectional 
sanitary  van,  for  use  in  towns  where  the  “  pail 
system  ”  is  in  vogue  ;  the  “  Gordon  ”  discon¬ 
necting  trap  (designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon, 
the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Leicester),  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Fergusson  &  Starkey  ;  some  man¬ 
hole  and  inspection  covers,  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  used  in  the  Leicester  drainage  works, 
and  made  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Gordon  by 
Messrs.  Wright  Bros.  ;  Bromhead’s  automatic 
dry  gas  regulator  (Stall  94),  The  “  Wenham  ” 
Gas  Lamp  (Stall  99)  ;  and  Willacy’s  patent 
sand-spreading  cart  for  use  where  slippery 
roadways  exist.  t,,. .  »5 

We  must  not  close  these  notes  without  men¬ 
tioning  that  the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association 
have  a  stall  in  the  Gallery  for  their  excellent 
publications,  which  should  be  disseminated  far 
and  wide. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  October  10th. 


the  report  of  Dr.  Tripe,  the  Medical  Officer. 
The  owner  of  the  houses,  who  was  present, 
admitted  the  bad  condition  of  the  houses,  but 
said  they  would  be  pulled  down  at  Christmas, 
and  “  Was  it  worth  while  to  put  him  to  an 
expense  of  2001.  for  repairs  ?  ”  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  explained  how  they  came  to  be 
in  that  condition,  or  how  long  they  had  been 
so.  Mr.  Buntz,  of  the  Board  of  Works,  said 
it  was  a  “  great  misfortune  ”  that  a  Member  of 
the  Board  should  hold  property  which  was 
unfit  for  people  to  live  in.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  misfortune  for  the  people  who  have  to 
live  in  them,  and  the  sooner  members  of  the 
Board  surmount  this  kind  of  “  misfortune  ”  the 
better  for  all  concerned. 


IN  regard  to  Mr.  Baker’s  comments  on  the 
weakness  of  many  railway  bridges,  to 


hick  we  referred  in  our  last,  Mr.  Ewing 
Matheson  suggests  that  many  portions  of  such 
structures,  besides  losing  their  elasticity  by 
oft-repeated  bendings,  are  at  the  same  time 
wasting  by  rust.  “The  fact,”  he  says,  “is 
apparently  not  sufficiently  appreciated  that 
iron  and  steel  structures  must  either  be  pro¬ 
tected  entirely  from  the  atmosphere  by  being 
embedded  in  concrete  or  masonry,  or  must  be 
regularly  and  effectually  painted.  Too  often 
painting  is  neglected,  or,  when  nominally 
attended  to,  many  of  the  connexions  and  other 
important  parts  are  inaccessible  to  the  painter’s 
brush.”  Between  Mr.  Baker’s  and  Mr. 
Matheson’s  vaticinations,  there  is  a  pleasant 
look-out  for  railway  passengers  crossing  iron 
bridges.  _ _ 


NOTES. 


HE  correspondence  which  has  been 
recently  going  on  in .  the  Times 
between  a  writer  signing  himself 
"  Sanitary,”  and  persons  who  were 


17ROM  the  Bullettino  of  the  German  Archteo- 
-  logical  Institute  at  Rome  we  learn  that 
interesting  discovery  has  been  recently 
made  at  Palestrina.  Beneath  the  foundations 
of  the  cathedral  a  slab  has  been  found,  bearing 
(according  to  the  accredited  restoration)  the 
following  inscription  : — “L.  Quinctius  T.  f.  L. 
n .  praitor  Le  (VC ADO .  CEP1T  |  T.  Quinctius. 
T.  f.  L.  n.  cons  |  V  DEDIT.  Great  interest 
attaches  to  the  stone  because  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  remains  of  Latin  epigraphy  we  possess; 
it  belongs  to  the  sixth  century  A.U.C.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  restores  the  inscription,  thinks 
we  have  here  a  votive  stone  recording  the 
dedication  of  booty  taken  from  the  town  and 
island  of  Leucadia,  in  the  province  of  Acar- 
nania,  by  L.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  in  the  year 
A.U.C.  567.  If  so  it  is,  of  course,  valuable 
monumental  evidence  to  a  historical  fact 
hitherto  accredited  only  by  literary  tradition. 


will  be  fitted  for  loading  and  unloading.  The 
graving  docks  are  closed  by  floating  caissons, 
which  are  raised  by  pumping  and  towed  out  of 
position  for  the  entry  of  ships.  The  lock  is 
closed  by  immense  iron  folding-gates  at  each 
end,  which  are  now  being  built  up  nearly  in 
position,  and  will  be  moved  into  position  on 
rollers  when  complete.  The  dock  walls  are 
faced  with  brick  ;  the  backing  is  a  mass  of 
concrete  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and 
increased  by  steps  to  a  thickness  of  about 
20  ft.  at  the  base.  The  concrete  walls  are 
honeycombed  with  sluices  for  the  control  el 
the  water.  The  graving  docks  are  emptied  by  a 
series  of  centrifugal  pumps  worked  by  steam, 
Hydraulic  power  for  the  whole  working  o: 
the  cranes,  lock-gates,  &c.,  is  supplied  fron 
the  engine-house  on  the  north-west  or  land  sid< 
of  the  branch  docks,  with  two  auxiliary  accu 
mulators  in  towers  adjoining  the  graving 
docks.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  tidal  basil 
the  large  hotel  for  the  accommodation  o 
passengers  is  now  complete  in  all  but  it 
internal  fittings,  and  will  be  a  first-clas 
erection  of  the  kind.  It  is  built  on  pile 
driven  down  to  the  gravel,  and  timber  is  large!; 
used  in  its  construction  for  the  sake  of  light 
ness.  A  fine  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  th 
docks  is  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the  hote 
the  upper  windows  of  which  on  the  rivt 
side  command  also  a  fine  prospect  far  dow 
the  Thames.  Area  is  provided  for  an  extei 
sion  of  the  docks  towards  the  south-west,  t 
double  their  present  acreage,  with  anothi 
access  higher  up  the  river.  It  is  a  gres 
piece  of  work  and  carried  out  in  the  mo: 
thorough  and  admirable  manner,  under  tl 
direction  of  Mr.  Manning,  the  engineer  f 
the  whole.  The  present  contractors  are  Messi 
Lucas  &  Aird. 


fjpHE  Berlin  Museum  lias  recently  been 


officially  or  personally  concerned  about  certain 
dilapidated  houses  in  Marylebone,  received  a 
fresh  comment  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Tuesday, 
who  admits  that  the  strictures  of  “  Sanitary  ” 
are  not  a  whit  too  severe  if  they  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated,  but  inquires  whether  he  has  ever 
brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
Board  in  the  proper  manner,  by  a  complaint, 
in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

“  Sanitary  ”  replies  on  Thursday  that  of  course 
the  matter  has  been  known  all  along  to  the 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Works,  but  does  not 
distinctly  say  that  he  applied  in  form,  which 
was  obviously  the  first  course  to  take.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  facts  are  as  stated, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  writer  is  good  ;  but 
he  would  have  done  better  to  have  set  about 
liis  efforts  in  the  official  channel  first  ;  and,  in 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  his 
charges,  he  would  have  done  better  to  sign  his 
name  to  his  letters.  Neither  has  the 
member  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  ground  landlord  of  the 
houses,  unveiled  himself.  But  there  appears 
to  be  an  awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  Board 
in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  insanitary  pro- 
.  perty.  A  few  days  since  we  read  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  made  by  the  Mansion  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  to 
the  authorities  of  Homerton,  in  regard  to 
three  houses,  in  this  case  also  the  property  of 
a  Member  of  the  District  Board  of  Works  and 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  which  were  in  a 
state  unfit  for  human  habitation,  according  to 


enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  very  fine 
bronze,  bought  at  the  Gr4au  sale  in  Paris. 
The  statue  represents  a  standing  Apollo  of  the 
athlete  type.  However  much  other  museums 
may  covet  the  possession  of  so  fine  a  piece  of 
work,  archreologists  may  be  glad  that  the 
Gr4au  Apollo  has  gone  to  Berlin.  It  will 
there  stand  side  by  side  with  the  beautiful 
Sabouroff  bronze,  to  which  we  hist  year  called 
attention.  The  two,  which  rank  among  the 
finest  bronzes  left  us  by  the  ancient  world, 
present  very  marked  analogies  in  style. 


THE  great  dockworks  at  Tilbury,  for  which 
the  first  turf  was  cut  in  July,  1882,  and 
the  progress  of  which  we  have  noted  from 
time  to  time,  are  now  fast  approaching  com¬ 
pletion.  The  principal  work  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  the  excavation  of  the  entrance  from 
the  river  to  the  tidal  basin  giving  access  to  the 
docks,  which  is  of  course  necessarily  the  last 
part  of  the  operations.  This  basin  will  be 
accessible  at  all  states  of  the  tide  to  large 
vessels,  the  entrance  having  a  low-water  depth 
of  26  ft.,  and  46  ft.  at  high  spring-tide.  This 
basin  gives  access  to  the  graving  docks,  and  a 
lock  for  passage  and  for  controlling  the  water- 
levels  to  the  main  dock,  the  three  being 
arranged  in  parallel  lines  between  the  tidal 
basin  and  the  main  dock.  From  the  inner  side 
of  the  main  dock  three  long  branch  docks 
extend  in  parallel  lines  further  inland,  afford¬ 
ing  quay  accommodation  for  more  than  thirty 
ships  of  the  largest  class.  Between  and  on 


A  NOTHER  propose  1  has  just  been  added 
A  the  numerous  undertakings  of  harbou 
and  docks  that  are  so  characteristic  of  tl 
present  day,  viz.,  to  transform  the  decay 
town  of  Sandwich  into  a  busy  deep-sea  po: 
It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  call  it  a  nt 
work,  for  it  is  in  reality  only  reverting  to  t 
old  order  of  things,  when  Sandwich  was  o 
of  the  most  important,  not  only  of  South-  coa 
but  of  English  ports  generally,  exceed! 
Liverpool  in  its  volume  of  trade,  and  cc 
tributing  a  large  contingent  of  ships  to  t 
navy  in  Henry  VIII.’s  time.  So  great  v 
the  coming  and  going  at  that  period,  that  t 
night  was  as  noisy  as  the  day,  and  what  w: 
the  embarkation  and  landings  of  royal  p 
sonages  and  other  visitors  of  distinction,  Sai 
wich  was  one  of  the  gayest  places  in  t 
country.  But  the  forces  of  Nature  oy 
powered  those  of  fashion,  and  the  sea  retii 
so  persistently,  that  the  whilom  harbour  \ 
left  high  and  dry  inland, — its  glory  sc 
departed,  and  the  streets  became  grass-gro 
for  want  of  traffic.  Even  now,  however,  f 
more  interesting  towns  are  to  be  found 
England,  its  churches  and  old  houses  afford 
a  rich  harvest  to  the  antiquary  ;  while  th 
who  are  curious  in  folklore  will  find  mo 
singular  names,  both  of  streets  and  resident 
The  proposal  now  under  discussion  is 
restore  the  business  vitality  of  Sandwich, 
forming  a  deep-sea  harbour  near  the  moutl 
the  Stour,  and  carrying  it  for  two  miles  oi 
into  the  heart  of  the  town,  so  as  to  bring 
into  communication  with  the  South-East 
Railway  system.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
sand  and  very  light  gravel,  which  will  red 
the  cost  of  excavation  to  a  minimum,  as  \ 
as  the  time  required  for  completion.  Sandw 
is  a  great  deal  nearer  to  Flushing  than 
Queenborough,  or  to  Ostend  than  Dover, 
that  the  promoters  hope  to  make  it  a  depart 
station  for  the  Continent.  Opening,  as 
harbour  would  do,  directly  upon  the  Dov 
it  would  secure  a  safe  entry  in  all  weath 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  business  fi 
the  proximity  of  the  vessels  that  are  at  anc 
there.  Moreover,  the  local  industries  of 
catching  and  curing,  witn  the  import  of  c 
will  probably  assume  large  dimensions, 
the  whole,  the  industrial  outlook  of  Sand? 
seems  very  satisfactory,  and  we  may  a; 


in  ana  on  seems  very  siiwsiiieun.y,  auu.  “*-j> 
either  side  of  the  branch  docks  are  the  quays  I  expect  to  see  ships  moored  almost  unc  er 
and  sheds.  Sixty  hydraulic  travelling  cranes  1  walls  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Ricnbor 
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where  once  upon  a  time  the  Roman  triremes 
disembarked  the  legions  of  Ctesar. 


T'HE  announcement  which  appeared  in  Wed- 
|  -*-  nesday’s  papers  regarding  railway  freight- 
i  age  on  the  American  trunk  lines  shows  that, 
i  with  all  their  advantages,  the  freighters  of  that 
;  fovoured  region  have  some  unpleasant  things 
;  to  put  up  with.  The  low  rates  which  have 
|  been  in  force  have  apparently  proved  unre- 
I  munerative,  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  having 
»  been  agreed  upon  for  westward  traffic,  leaving 
I  the  rates  for  that  bound  eastward  still  under 
j  consideration, — probably  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  effect  upon  exports  which  might  be 

*  produced  by  a  similar  sweeping  alteration. 

!  The  effect  of  this  great  advance  upon  the 
I  already  fluctuating  prices  of  American  Railway 
rj  Stock  remains  to  be  seen.  Under  the  old  rates 
|  l°w  as  they  were, — the  charges  by  rail  were 
j  some  four  times  as  much  as  those  by  the  great 
j  Lake  steamers,  which  are  fast  becoming  power- 
l  ful  rivals  to  the  railways.  Those  lines  which 
1  have  this  competition  to  cope  with  have  gone 
i  down  considerably  within  the  last  few  years, 

I  having  lost  much  of  their  grain  and  cattle 
traffic.  It  appears  probable  that  they  reduced 
!  their  freights  to  a  losing  figure,  and  have  now 
j  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  in  order  to  secure 
i  dividends.  But  to  the  freighter  who  does  not 
'  enjoy  the  advantage  of  alternative  methods  of 
?  transit,  an  advance  of  this  nature  must  be  a 
j  very  serious  matter.  The  alteration  in  the 
J  mode  of  charging  carriage  on  traffic  conveyed  at 

•  “  Owners’  Risk,”  which  came  into  operation  on 
i  our  own  lines  some  three  years  ago,  and  which 

represented  an  increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  to 
I  those  traders  using  that  system  of  conveyance, 

■  was  most  strongly  resented  ;  but  it  seems  that 
I  our  Transatlantic  cousins  are  by  no  means  free 
from  railway-rate  grievances,  both  traders  and 
speculators  being  subjected  to  sudden  and 
heavy  changes  through  fluctuating  freight 
rates  such  as  we  seldom  experience. 

I N  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of 
L  the  Lea,  we  have  had  forwarded  to  us  the 
result  of  an  analysis  of  effluent  water,  with  a 
report  upon  the  treatment  of  sewage  carried  on 
at  the  Leyton  Sewage  Works,  which  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  C.E., 
Surveyor  to  the  Board  ;  it  bears  date  Sept.  12, 
and  is  signed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Young,  F.C.S., 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Lea  Conservancy 
Board.  He  says  the  result  of  his  analysis  of 
the  sample  of  effluent  water  is  that  it  “  is 
practically  free  from  odour,  entirely  free  from 
micro-organisms,  contains  very  little  organic 
matter  of  any  kind,  shows  no  liability  to 
undergo  putrefactive  change,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly  satisfactory  in  every  respect.”  He 
also  says  the  use  of  “  black  ash  ”  or 
“alkali  waste”  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  if 
it  is  properly  applied  at  the  sewage  works,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with 
sewage  at  present  known,  where  chemical  pre¬ 
cipitation  has  to  be  relied  upon  solely  for 
purification  It  destroys  the  offensive  gases 
present,  and  prevents  the  subsequent  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  matter  in  solation,  its  effect 
being  permanent  and  not  merely  temporary,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  chemical  precipitation 
processes.  In  Mr.  Young’s  opinion  the  use  of 
black  ash  waste  with  lime  employed  at  Leyton 
“forms  a  combination  capable  of  giving  the 
most  satisfactory  results  at  present  attainable.” 
We  give  this,  of  course,  “without  prejudice” 
(as  the  lawyers  say),  merely  as  one  statement 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

THE  eighty-first  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
L  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  just 
issued,  is  a  book  of  remarkable  value.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  papers  on  the  Metropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District  Railways,  by  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Barry,  illustrated  by  five  plates,  which 
supply  a  much-felt  want  by  placing  on  record 
the  history  and  the  main  details  of  these  im¬ 
portant  and  original  undertakings.  At  a 
moment  when  steam  tramways  and  ordinary 
omnibuses  are  running  costly  railways  so  hard, 
this  account  has  a  very  opportune  value  ;  and 
it  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  in  1854  it 
was  expected  that  the  trip  from  Paddington  to 


minutes.  Mr.  Stroudley’s  paper  on  the  Con¬ 
struction  of  Locomotive  Engines  is  illustrated 
by  four  plates,  giving  drawings  of  the  standard 
locomotive  engines  on  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railways,  on  the  large  scale  of  3-8ths  inch  to  a 
foot.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authors  of 
these  valuable  contributions  to  engineering 
knowledge  will  think  it  due  to  their  own  fair 
fame  to  publish  standard  editions  of  their  work, 
enriched  with  the  upshot  of  the  discussions, 
and  of  a  size  to  give  the  admirable  illustrations 
without  folding.  The  papers  on  the  Purification 
of  Water  by  Iron  have  a  special  value,  in  view  of 
some  of  the  remarkable  discoveries  recently 
made  as  to  the  rapid  disinfection  of  sewage  by 
a  novel  application  of  this  powerful  agent. 
The  papers  on  the  Cape  Government  Railways, 
by  Mr.  Brounger  ;  on  the  Public  Works  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  on  the  Flow  of  the 
River  Buffalo,  have  also  much  public  interest 
at  a  time  when  the  reports  and  surveys  of 
General  Sir  Charles  Warren’s  expedition  are 
being  anxiously  expected.  In  one  point  only 
has  the  indefatigable  and  able  editor  of  the 
Minutes  been  unfortunate.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Charles  Manby  is  a  grievous  smudge, 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  beauty  of  the  typo¬ 
graphy  and  lithography,  which,  as  usual,  are 
marked  features  of  this  series  of  valuable  records 
of  scientific  experience  and  progress. 


IN  the  Evening  Class  Department  of  King’s 
College  there  are  a  series  of  lectures  an¬ 
nounced,  to  commence  on  October  5th,  on  “  The 
Properties  of  Metals  and  Alloys,  and  their 
Uses  in  the  Arts,”  and  another  course  on 
“  Fuel,”  the  lectures  being  included  under  the 
general  head  of  “  Metallurgy.”  The  Professor 
in  Metallurgy  is  Mr.  A.  K.  Huntington,  who 
we  presume  is  the  lecturer  on  metals,  though 
this  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  syllabus  ;  and 
the  Demonstrator  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Macmillan,  who 
delivers  the  series  of  lectures  on  fuel.  A  class 
of  Practical  Metallurgy  is  also  to  be  held  on 
Friday  evenings,  going  into  the  general  methods 
of  assaying  and  mechanical  testing.  The 
laboratories  include  two  testing-machine,  one 
Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  principle,  the  other  a 
Thurston  automatic  recording  machine.  Free 
admissions  to  the  classes  are  given  under 
special  circumstances,  to  be  ascertained  on 
application. 

IN  a  general  way  we  have  no  great  sympathy 
with  the  writer  who  signs  herself  “  Ouida,” 
but  her  long  letter  in  the  Times  of  the  22nd  on 
the  subject  of  the  de- poetising  of  Venice  is  one 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  a 
melancholy  interest.  The  moving  cause  of  the 
letter  having  been  written  seems  to  have  been 
a  commiseration  for  the  poor  gondolier,  who, 
according  to  “  Ouida,”  is  likely  soon  to  have 
no  work  to  do,  if  the  canals  are  given  up  to 
the  usurpation  of  steam  traffic.  This,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is,  to  begin  with,  a  piece  of  charac¬ 
teristically  feminine  logic,  or  want  of  logic. 
We  are  no  more  called  upon  to  make  work  for 
the  gondolier,  to  keep  him  in  being,  than  we 
were  called  upon  to  keep  up  stage-coaches  for 
the  sake  of  the  drivers  and  of  the  coaching 
inns.  They  had  their  day,  and  had  to  go 
when  a  more  commodious  and  rapid  means  of 
transit  was  invented.  But  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Venice  is  “an  exceptional  case.” 
It  stands  alone  in  the  world  in  regard  to  its 
site,  its  architecture,  and  its  associations  and 
history  ;  and  it  does  seem  lamentable  that  we 
cannot  preserve  some  of  the  unique  character 
of  such  a  place  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
all-levelling  spirit  of  modern  trade  and  its 
servant  steam.  This  feeling,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  that  of  persons  who  do 
not  live  in  Venice,  but  who  visit  it  as  a 
form  of  enjoyment.  They  are  in  the  vast 
majority  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  to 
a  tradesman  born  in  Venice,  and  therefore 
probably  not  seeing  anything  unique  or  re¬ 
markable  in  a  place  to  which  he  has  always 
been  used,  it  would  seem  unreasonable  that  he 
is  not  to  start  a  steam-launch  or  a  factory  if 
he  can  make  abetter  living  thereby.  “  Ouida” 
suggests  one  excuse  for  exceptional  legislation 
in  respect  of  the  steamboats,  in  the  danger  to 
the  foundations  caused  by  the  continual  wash 


and  tangible  objection,  which  might  serve  as 
a  legitimate  excuse  for  the  restriction  of  steam 
traffic  by  special  taxation  or  otherwise. 
“  Ouida”  complains,  also  with  reason,  that 
nothing  but  iron,  “  that  most  hideous  of  all 
materials,*”  can  be  found  when  a  new  bridge  is 
wanted  in  Italy,  and  that  such  structures, 
“painted  lead-colour  above  and  red  under¬ 
neath,”  look  worse  than  anywhere  else,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  exquisite  ancient  bridges  of 
Venice.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
ancient  buildings,  again,  she  asks,  “  Is  it  fitting 
that  a  palace  of  historic  fame  should  have 
spread  over  its  front  gigantic  letters,  declaring 
that  some  one  sells  glass  or  bric-a-brac  in 
it  ?”  Here  is,  certainly,  a  Vandalism,  in  regard 
to  which  local  legislation  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  ;  but,  we  fear,  local  authorities 
care  little  about  the  matter.  Perhaps  if  it 
occurred  to  them  that  they  were  destroying 
the  very  interest  which  brings  the  stranger  to 
their  city,  they  would  bestir  themselves  to 
arrest  this  modern  spoliation  of  the  “  Sea 
Cybele.” 


the  City  would  be  accomplished  in  fifteen  1  from  the  steamers  ;  and  this  is  probably  a  real 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  TAPLOW  COURT  AND  CLIEFDEN. 

The  sixth  Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  made  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  19th  inst.,  to  Taplow  Court  and  Clief- 
den.  The  excursion  was  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  James  Rutland,  of  Taplow,  the  first  visit 
being  made  to  his  house  “The  Gables,”  when 
some  interesting  photographs  of  the  various 
objects  of  interest  found  in  the  mound  in  the 
churchyard  at  Taplow  last  year  were  examined, 
and  other  curiosities.  The  party  then  proceeded 
to  Taplow  Court,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Grenfell.  The 
earlier  portions  of  the  house  were  built  from 
the  designs  of  Cottingham.  The  house  did  not 
present  any  objects  of  interest  from  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view,  but  the  grounds  and 
views  from  the  principal  rooms  were  very  fine. 
The  old  churchyard  of  Taplow  adjoins  the  house, 
and  the  curious  mound  in  which  were  found  the 
remains,  the  photographs  of  which  had  just 
been  examined,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground.  Mr.  Rutland  informed  the  members  that- 
the  churchyard  was  the  centre  of  a  large  Danish 
camp,  and  that  the  ground  was  full  of  flint  im¬ 
plements,  showing  that  it  had  been  occupied  as 
a  camp  for  a  long  period. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Cliefden,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  This 
place,  famous  for  its  sylvan  scenery  and  un¬ 
rivalled  views  of  the  Thames,  does  not  possess 
so  much  interest  for  the  architect,  apart  from 
the  splendid  site.  The  present  house  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  about 
the  year  1851 ,  the  former  house  having  been 
twice  burned,  in  1795  and  1849.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  old  house,  built  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  remains.  It  was  a  red  brick 
building,  with  stone  quoins  of  the  usual  type  of 
that  period.  The  design  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  is- 
said  to  be  a  revival  of  Inigo  Jones’s  design  of 
old  Somerset  House,  and  is  carried  out  in 
Btucco.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north,  and 
has  a  wing  on  each  side,  connected  by  curved 
corridors ;  on  the  left  are  the  greenhouses,  &c., 
and  on  the  right  the  stables.  These  have  been 
enlarged,  and  a  water-tower  and  clock  added, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  in  1861. 
The  south  front,  which  is  the  one  seen  from  the 
river,  stands  on  the  original  terrace,  which  is 
433  ft.  long,  the  lawn  being  reached  by  means 
of  a  double  flight  of  stairs  in  the  centre.  The 
terrace  contains  various  rooms,  which  are  also 
connected  with  the  basement  of  the  house. 
The  lawn,  of  five  acres,  is  laid  out  in  the  formal 
style  of  landscape-gardening,  and  is  beautifully 
kept.  The  entrance-ball  contains  a  very  fine 
tesselated  pavement  presented  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Minton  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  there  is 
also  an  interesting  frieze  round  the  staircase 
from  Minton’s  works.  The  hall  contains  some 
interesting  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  dining¬ 
room  ceiling  panels  have  trellis  work  painted 
on  them,  with  clusters  of  fruit,  and  the  open 
sky  painted  as  background.  The  staircase 
ceiling  is  painted  with  the  Four  Seasons,  por¬ 
traits  of  various  members  of  the  family  being 
introduced. 

Mr.  Rutland  read  an  interesting  history  of  the 
manor  of  Cliefden  and  the  various  owners  of 
the  property.  The  original  house  was  built 
by  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose 
miserable  death  has  been  commemorated  in 
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Pope’s  well-known  lines.  About  the  year  1700 
it  was  purchased  by  George,  first  Earl  of  Orkney 
(a  favourite  and  celebrated  commander  under 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough).  He  built  the 
pavilion  in  the  grounds  to  commemorate  his 
victories  in  the  Low  Countries.  During  the 
infancy  of  George  III.  his  father,  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  lived  here  for  many  years, 
renting  it  of  the  Countess  of  Orkney. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  1796,  the  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  occasioned  through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  a  maidservant ;  it  lay  in  ruins  for 
twenty-five  years,  when,  in  1830,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Sir  George  Warrener,  who  rebuilt  it. 
The  estate  was  sold  in  1849  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  during  some  alterations  was 
again  burned  down.  The  present  house  was 
built  by  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  lawn  is  a  temple,  with 
octagonal  cupola,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Leoni  in  1735. 

The  Yewtree-walk,  leading  down  to  the  river 
and  the  celebrated  springs,  is  858  ft.  long.  The 
estate  of  Cliefden  consists  of  about  436  acres. 
The  house  and  grounds  occupy  about  136  acres. 
The  woods  abound  with  primeval  yews.  In  the 
cliffs  are  several  Bmall  caves  or  fissures,  which 
may  have  been  once  inhabited.  Tradition  Bays 
that  they  were  the  homes  of  robbers,  and  that 
in  one  of  them  Princess  Elizabeth  took  refuge 
from  her  sister  Mary.  Mr.  Rutland  mentioned 
that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  had  given  him 
permission  to  explore  these  caves,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  at  one  time 
been  inhabited  at  a  very  remote  period  by  a 
flint-using  people.  He  had  found  flakes  and 
scrapers  of  flint,  rude  pottery,  and  a  bead  and 
a  silver  penny  of  Egbert’s,  which  was  found  in 
making  a  road  in  the  woods. 

The  meadow  opposite  Cliefden  is  called  Battle 
Mead,  probably  from  a  Saxon  or  Danish  con¬ 
flict,  and  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  Cromwell 
was  at  Windsor  with  22,000  men,  in  1645, 
billeted  in  the  villages  round,  skirmishes  must 
have  occurred,  as  stone  cannon  balls  have  been 
found  in  the  woods. 


MANCHESTER  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION. 

The  Autumn  Exhibition  now  open  at  the  Art- 
Gallery  of  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  (the 
third  held  under  the  present  management,  it 
appears  by  the  catalogue,  which  comprises  1,166 
works  of  art),  is  one  of  considerable  interest; 
for,  apart  from  the  ordinary  contributions  of 
artists  who  have  sent  their  works  direct,  there 
is  a  special  selection  of  pictures  by  Sir  John 
Millais,  R.A.,  which  have  been  lent  to  the 
Gallery  by  their  various  owners. 

These  pictures  extend,  as  to  date,  over  many 
years,  and  may  bo  said  to  illustrate  the  career 
of  the  artist  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
incessant  labour  in  his  profession. 

This  loan  collection  includes  “  Portrait  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,”  “  Mistletoe  Gatherers,” 
“The  Princess  Elizabeth  in  Prison  at  St. 
James's,”  “The  Princes  in  the  Tower,” 
“  Portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone”  (the  three-quarter 
length  in  standing  attitude,  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  when  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  this  summer),  “Message  from  the  Sea,” 
“  Autumn  Leaves,”  “  Caller  Herrin,”  a  beautiful 
child’s  face,  “  Cherry  Ripe,”  “  Cinderella,” 
“  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,”  “  Dropped  from  the 
Nest,”  “Awake,”  “Asleep,”  “The  Appoint¬ 
ment,”  “The  Sick  Child,”  “Amine  and  the 
Lady,”  “  Jacobite  Cockade,”  “  Portrait  of  J. 
Bright,  M.P.,”  and  some  studies  in  chalk,  and 
pen-and-ink  drawings.  It  is  impossible,  on 
examining  these  pictures,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  much  freer  and  less  conventional  treatment 
observable  in  the  more  recent,  as  compared 
with  the  earlier,  works  of  the  artist. 

Passing  from  this  loan  collection  to  those 
pictures  which  form  the  more  immediate  staple 
of  the  Exhibition,  we  find  a  large  number  of 
figure-paintings  of  importance,  including  many 
which  have  already  been  noticed  in  our  articles 
upon  the  London  galleries.  Among  these  are 
“Phcebe”  (139),  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A.  ; 
“The  Sheepfold”  (64),  J.  R.  Herbert,  It. A.  ; 
“Portrait  of  Mrs.  F.  Myers”  (140),  G.  J. 
Watts,  R.A. ;  “  A  Norman  Archipelago,”  J. 
Brett,  A. R.A. ;  “  The  Holy  Child,”  G.  Goodall, 
R.A. ;  “Portrait  of  Robert  Browning”  (327), 
by  R.  B.  Browning;  “Venetians”  (387),  S. 
Luke  Fildes,  A.R.A. ;  “  Portrait  of  the  late 
Lord  Overstone,”  Frank  Holl,  R.A. ;  “Diadu- 
mene”  (426),  T.  Poynter,  R.A. ;  “Pandora” 
(464),  Walter  Crane ;  “  Queen  of  the  Night,” 
H.  Moore,  A.R.A. ;  “  Circe,”  John  Collier,  &c. 


Of  the  above,  Mr.  Fildes’s  fine  picture, 
“Venetians,”  and  Mr.  J.  Brett’s  characteristic 
and  highly-finished  work  of  the  coast  of  Sark, 
which  he  calls  “A  Norman  Archipelago,”  have 
been  bought  for  the  Manchester  Permanent 
Gallery,  and  we  think  our  Manchester  friends 
have  used  a  wise  discretion  in  thus  boldly 
securing  works  of  a  high  order,  instead  of  (as 
we  sometimes  see  done),  selecting  inferior 
pictures,  rather  apparently  for  the  sake  of  some 
sentiment  they  are  supposed  to  convey,  than 
for  any  intrinsic  merit  of  their  own. 

Mr.  John  Pettie,  R.A,,  has  “  Here’s  to  the 
Maiden  of  bashful  Fifteen,”  which  represents 
a  Cavalier,  in  the  white  satin  attire  this  artist 
is  so  fond  of,  with  glass  in  hand  proposing  the 
health.  It  is  a  bright  effective  little  picture, 
but  the  figure  is  not  equal  to  some  in  the  same 
vein  we  have  seen  of  his. 

“  Showing  his  Paces”  (822),  W.  F.  Calderon, 
is  remarkable  for  the  spirit  and  motion  of  the 
horse  coming  forward  at  a  sharp  trot,  held  by 
a  lad,  who  evidently  has  all  he  can  do  to  hold 
and  keep  up  with  his  charger.  The  attitude  of 
both  horse  aud  youth  are  admirable. 

“  The  Angler’s  Rest”  (446),  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks, 
R.A.,  is  one  of  this  artist’s  pleasant  delinea¬ 
tions  of  human  and  rural  nature.  Two  anglers, 
in  sixteenth-century  costume,  discussing  their 
day’s  sport,  and  refreshing  themselves  in  front 
of  a  country  inn,  overlooking  a  nice  bit  of 
English  landscape.  This  picture,  if  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  has  been  exhibited  in  London. 

“  The  Poet’s  Dream,”  by  John  Faed,  R.S.A. 
(151),  is  an  imaginative  and  clever  picture.  The 
figure  of  the  poet  lying  asleep  in  the  foreground 
is  well  drawn,  but  his  dreams  of  ancient  palaces, 
heroes,  heroines,  &c.,  represented  in  the  sky, 
are  somewhat  realistic  and  wanting  in  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  aerial  mystery,  which  they 
ought  to  possess  to  appeal  to  the  mind  as  visions. 

“Evening,”  B.  W.  Leader,  A.R.A.,  is  a  very 
good  specimen  of  the  painter  on  a  small  scale, 
possessing  more  sentiment  and  poetic  effect 
than  is  always  met  with  in  his  pictures.  His 
fine  landscape,  “  Hedgerow  Elms  and  Hillocks 
Grben,”  whioh  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  iB  also  here. 

The  “  Slopes  of  Ben  Nevis”  (265),  C.  E. 
Johnson,  is  a  large  landscape  possessing  con¬ 
siderable  power,  and  portraying  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  subject ;  but  the  catching  lights  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  strike  us  as  too  uniform 
in  tone  and  strength,  which  has  the  effect  of 
detracting  from  its  size,  those  about  the  sum¬ 
mit  being  nearly  as  Btrong  as  those  nearer  the 
eye. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ellis  exhibits  a  coast  scene,  “  The 
Haven  under  the  Hill”  (128).  This  picture 
has  every  appearance  of  being  a  study  from 
nature.  It  is  of  a  brown  headland  and  small 
bay,  with  fishermen  in  the  foreground  landing 
a  boat-load  of  fish.  It  is  a  picture  that  takes 
one  in  fancy  to  the  fresh  sea-side.  It  has 
been  selected  for  the  Manchester  Permanent 
Gallery. 

There  are  two  good  sea-pieces  by  Edwin 
Hayes,  R.H.A.,  “  Fair  Winds  from  the  Harbour” 
(175)  and  “  Shifted  Cargo,”  which  latter  was  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  This  artist 
generally  gives  ua  a  grey  flowing  sea,  liquid, 
and  in  motion,  while  as  a  draughtsman  he  is 
almost  always  correct  in  all  the  details  of  his 
shipping.  The  masts  and  rigging  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  ship  in  the  latter  picture  are  examples  of 
this,  for  while  he  represents  them  “  weather 
worn  and  tempest  torn,”  their  details  are  not 
scamped,  and  it  is  evident  he  is  familiar  with 
the  aspect  of  things  he  is  seeking  to  represent. 

Besides  his  Grosvenor  picture  of  “  Queen  of 
the  Night,”  Mr.  H.  Moore,  A.R.A.,  has  “  A 
Marine  View”  (575).  Here  we  have  a  great 
expanse  of  grey  sea,  with  a  good  sky,  and  one 
small  schooner,  the  drawing  of  which  is  not 
good ;  nor  is  this  the  only  instance  which  may 
be  pointed  out  of  otherwise  fine  sea  -  pieces 
being  marred  by  similar  carelessness,  it  can 
hardly  be  ignorance,  on  the  artist’s  part.  To 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  details  of  shipping 
these  shortcomings  are  great  eyesores. 

“The  Old  Falcon,  Gravesend,”  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Holloway  (687).  This  is  an  effective  and  inte¬ 
resting  water-colour  drawing  of  one  of  those 
picturesque  and  irregular  old  buildings,  partly 
of  brick  and  partly  of  wood,  which  one  used 
often  to  meet  with  in  out-of-the-way  places  on 
the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  where  sailors  were 
fond  of  sitting  ovei-looking  the  water,  and,  pipe 
in  mouth,  would  “  fight  their  battles  o’er  again.” 
The  march  of  civilisation  is  fast  demolishing 
such  little  nooks  and  corners,  and  replacing 


them  with  buildings  no  doubt  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science,  but  lacking  their  picturesqueness  and 
associations  :  the  pencil  of  the  artist  is  well 
employed  in  preserving  their  memory. 

Even  in  our  short  notice  No.  941,  “  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea,”  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Schafer,  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over.  The  statue  of  Galatea  is 
springing  into  life,  the  flesh  tint  diffusing  her 
face,  and  the  hair  showing  colour,  not  auburn, 
but  light  golden  ;  Pygmalion  kneels  with  his 
hands  before  his  face  at  the  statue’s  feet.  The 
execution  of  this  picture  is  very  refined  and 
the  finish  high  without  being  overdone ;  the 
face  of  Galatea  is,  perhaps,  wanting  in  loftiness 
of  expression,  but  it  is  very  pretty  and  there  is 
a  classical  feeling  throughout  the  picture. 

“  Rue  de  la  Mer  Rouge,  Algiers”  (678),  Mr.  R. 
Tabley  Kelly,  is  a  clever  architectural  drawing 
with  clear  lights  and  shadows. 

“  Coming  from  the  Fountain  ”  (698),  Mr.  T.  R. 
Macquoid,  is  also  an  architectural  subjeot,  an 
Italian  gateway  well  treated  with  figure. 

“  Rouen  Cathedral  ”  (1,003),  M.  Jules  Lessore, 
is  a  careful  drawing,  but  rather  woolly  in 
texture,  probably  from  over-sponging. 

The  “  Interior  of  Dining-room,  West  Kirby, 
Cheshire,”  (1,017),  Mr.  Berenger  Benger,  is  a 
well-executed  drawing  of  carved  chimneypiece 
and  interior  of  room. 

There  is  a  light  and  sparkling  little  drawing 
by  Signor  Giuseppe  da  Pozzo  (1,023)  of  s 
Venetian  canal.  Also  some  interesting  sketches 
in  black  and  white  by  Mr.  Hedley  Fitton. 
called  “  Hawarden  Sketches,”  including  a  view 
of  the  church. 

“Central  Board  Schools,”  Mr.  Henry  Lore 
(1,057),  is  a  design  in  brick  with  stone  dress 
ings,  of  five  stories  in  height,  with  four  gableti 
to  front  of  street. 

“Nixon  School,  Oxford”  (1,079),  Mr.  R.  P 
Spiers,  is  a  drawing  of  a  curious  old  Gothii 
building,  but  filled  in  with  insertions  of  detail, 
of  Queen  Anne  and  other  dates  from  time  ti 
time. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  further  remarks 
and  must  leave  unmentioned  very  many  draw 
ings  of  merit  (there  is  no  sculpture  exhibited) 
which  go  to  make  up  a  most  enjoyable  am 
interesting  provincial  exhibition. 


NOTES  IN  SPAIN. 

SAN  ILDEFONSO,  OR  LA  GRANOA. 

Our  illustration  (principal  entrance  to  th 
royal  seat)  represents  the  first  view  of  th 
palace  on  entering  the  grounds.  The  thre 
domed  towers  surmounting  the  Colegiata  her 
show  to  advantage,  whereas  many  glarin 
defects  seen  on  a  nearer  view  do  not  catch  th 
eye  at  this  distance.  The  pinewoods,  coverim 
the  first  conical  hill  to  the  right,  and  extendin, 
many  leagues  on  every  Bide,  and  the  mor 
rugged  and  precipitous  mountains  beyond,  forr 
an  admirable  background  to  San  Udefonsc 
and  constitute,  indeed,  its  chief  charm. 

The  Colegiata  forms  the  centrepiece  of  th 
whole  group  of  buildings  on  this,  the  north-wes 
front,  the  royal  apartments  extending  on  eithe 
side  and  behind,  and  having  their  grand  fasad 
towards  the  gardens  and  the  south-east.  Apprn 
tenances  to  the  palace,  such  as  cavalry  bar 
racks  and  the  royal  stables,  flank  the  approac! 
and  in  front  of  these  appears  a  double  line  o 
chestnuts  adorning  the  view  and  affordinj 
grateful  shade.  Higher  up,  what  was  former! 
a  splendid  open  square,  used  for  grand  roviewc 
has  become  in  modern  times  a  beautiful  glorieto 
or  garden  with  lawns,  lovely  pines,  shrubs,  am 
flowers. 

There  is  a  profusion  of  beautiful  fountains 
artistically  arranged  in  various  portions  of  th 
grounds  of  the  palace.  One  series,  arranged  i 
terraces,  is  called  the  Racecourse  (La  Carver 
de  Caballos)  ;  the  fountains  consisting  partly  c 
figures  of  horses  with  water  spouting  fror 
their  nostrils,  &c. ;  the  whole  in  a  somewha 
vulgar  taste ;  but  the  effect  of  the  water 
playing  to  a  considerable  height,  dispersin 
themselves  in  a  feathery  spray,  once  mor 
to  fall  gracefully  over  the  sculptured  form 
beneath,  and  all  this,  amid  the  leafy  lime 
on  either  hand,  is  indeed  admirable.  Th 
mountain  background,  with  the  deep  gullie 
clothed  with  sombre  green  pines,  descendin 
abruptly  from  the  lofty  crests  above,  forms 
magnificent  setting  for  these  works  of  art,  s 
they  may  be  called,  notwithstanding  the. 
defects  in  taste  and  execution. 

The  origin  of  the  name  and  royal  seat  of  Sa 
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Ildefonso  is  not  without  interest.  The  kings  of 
Castile  possessed  an  immemorial  right  of  chase 
n  the  pine  forest  of  Valsain  (Val  de  Sapins), 
md  were  accustomed  to  pass  some  weeks 
occasionally  in  the  Palacio  del  Bosque,  situated 
n  the  village  of  Yalsain,  about  half  a  league  to 
he  south  of  San  Ildefonso.  King  Henry  IV. 
vas  residing  there  in  the  year  1450,  and  either 
on  account  of  his  deliverance  from  the  claws  of 
'i  wild  beast  on  the  spot,  or  simply  out  of 
devotion  to  the  saint,  resolved  to  erect  a  dwelling- 
Siouse  and  hermitage  to  San  Ildefonso,  on  the 
lite  now  within  the  royal  grounds  and  known  as 
he  Hermitage. 

In  1477  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  Ferdinand 
Jmdlsabella,  being  in  Medina  del  Campo,  executed 
1i  deed  of  gift  of  the  residence  of  San  Ildefonso 
io  the  monks  of  the  Segovian  monastery,  El 
i?arral,  of  the  order  of  San  Jerome.  This  was 
followed  next  year  by  the  cession  to  the  same 
frder  of  the  Hermitage,  which  in  the  mean  time 
lad  passed  to  the  see  of  Segovia.  About  half 
!i  century  later,  judging,  at  least,  from  the 
appearance  of  a  cloister  still  existing  enclosed 
ivithin  the  actual  palace,  the  monks  erected 
jv  casa  hospederia,  or  country-house,  with 
i[uarters  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
Ipmsts,  of  simple  and  severe  style.  Herein 
luring  some  200  years,  they  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  passed  the  hot  season,  devoting  their 
■ime,  says  the  record,  “  to  the  contemplation  of 
ho  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  meditation  of 
neavenly  things.”  To  this  monastic  country- 
iiouse  and  Orange,  we  trace  the  origin  of  the 
name  and  town  of  La  Granja,  its  other  designa- 
ion  having  been  already  accounted  for. 

In  the  year  1720,  Philip  V.,  first  prince  of  the 
Louse  of  Bourbon,  occupied,  after  a  hard- 
!Ought  war  of  succession,  the  throne  of  Spain, 
md  he,  too,  in  his  turn,  came  to  hunt  in  the 
orest  of  Valsain.  It  seems  that  he  was  so 
:aken  with  the  charms  of  San  Ildefonso  that 
le,  assisted  by  his  courtiers,  put  hastily 
together  a  log  hut,  wherein  they  passed  the 
night.  Approving  on  trial  of  the  site,  he  made 
'•vertures  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome  for  the 
rarchase  of  their  country-house,  hermitage, 
md  possessions,  all  which  passed  into  the  hands 
■f  the  king,  on  payment  annually  of  1,000 
lucats  and  100  bushels  of  salt  from  Atienza. 
he  king’s  fixed  idea  of  abdication  in  favour 
f  his  son,  Louis  I.,  an  idea  he  carried  into 
ffect  in  1724,  though  revoked  during  the  same 
ear  in  consequence  of  that  son’s  death,  seems 
io  have  been  one  chief  object  for  the  selection 
-f  this  picturesque  site.  He  wished,  in  the 
vords  of  Spanish  authors,  to  create  another 
;'j8Corial,  but  created  instead  another  Versailles. 
>he  first  purchase  of  lands  being  too  moderate 
or  the  magnificent  designs  of  Philip,  it  was 
•allowed  by  others  in  1723  and  1735. 

The  design  of  the  palace  and  its  collegiate 
hurch  was  entrusted  to  Don  Teodoro  Arde- 
mns,  “  Maestro  mayor  del  Real  Palacio,”  and 
he  works  were  begun  on  April  1st,  1721,  the 
culptures  and  laying-out  of  the  gardens  being 
ommenced  by  Carlier  and  Boutelon  at  the 
ame  time.  During  the  year  1723  we  read 
hat  the  works  were  carried  on  with  great 
ipint  under  the  direction  of  Philip  and  his 
ueen,  Isabel  de  Farnesio,  who  both  came  to 
aspect  them  every  day  from  Valsain.  The 
alace  was  blessed  on  July  27th,  1723,  and 
ccupied  during  that  summer,  the  church  being 
•kewise  consecrated  on  December  22nd  of  the 
ame  year  by  Cardinal  Borja,  Patriarch  of  the 
ndies.  But  the  laying-out  of  the  gardens  in- 
olved  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour, 
ue  to  filling  up  ravines,  levelling  the  in- 
qualities  of  the  surface,  constructing  the 
umerous  fountains,  reservoirs,  and  conduits, 
a  that  some  twenty  years  were  necessary  to 
ring  all  to  a  conclusion.  The  country-house 
the  monks  of  the  Parral  was  not  destroyed, 
ut  enclosed  within  the  new  palace  by  the 
mgs  express  orders.  In  fact,  the  court, 
roisters,  and  two  towers,  of  much  the  same 
-yle  and  date,  occupy  a  post  of  honour  in  the 
ary  centre  of  the  plan. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  original  palace  is  a 
arallelogram  with  its  front  to  the  gardens  on 
ie  south-east.  The  Colegiata  is  an  excres- 
ance,  so  to  speak,  from  the  right  line  of  the 
oposite  side.  It  lies  in  the  same  line  with 
a  directly  behind  the  sixteenth  -  century 
oister  and  central  portion  of  the  chief  facade 
ist  mentioned. 

The  front  of  the  palace,  more  than  500  ft. 
i  length,  with  a  central  facade  of  over  200  ft 
ad  of  corresponding  height,  is  truly  regal  in  its 
lagxnficence.  The  finest  view  of  the  fa9ade  is  I 


from  a  platform  in  front  of  the  Fountain  of  the 
Three  Graces,  directly  in  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Cascade,  and  within  sight  of  the  Throne  Room. 
The  effect  of  the  Classic  colonnade  in  the 
centre,  and  of  the  surmounting  attic,  seen 
from  this  point,  is  decidedly  favourable. 
Four  columns  occupy  the  very  centre  of  the 
middle  portion,  or  chief  facade,  which  pro¬ 
jects  slightly  out  of  the  general  line  of  the 
garden  front  of  the  palace.  Above  the  entab¬ 
lature  rises  the  attic,  adorned  with  the  shields 
and  medallions  of  the  founders,  represented 
as  Roman  warriors.  The  cornice  of  the  attic 
is  supported  by  caryatides,  typifying  the 
four  seasons.  Surmounting  the  cornice  is  a 
balustrade  adorned  with  trophies.  Behind  this 
balustrade  arise  the  cupola  and  lantern  of  the 
Colegiata*  Three  kinds  of  material  are  used, — 
grey  granite  in  the  walls,  plinthB,  and  parts  of 
the  entablature;  a  delicately-coloured  red  stone, 
resembling  travertine,  from  Sepulveda,  for  the 
pilasters,  columns,  and  frieze ;  and  white 
marble  for  capitals  and  pedestals.  From  the 
point  of  view  we  have  chosen  only  the  chief 
facade,  already  described  as  some  200  ft. 
long,  is  visible,  the  view  of  the  two  wings 
being  intercepted  by  the  shady  lindens  on 
each  side.  Was  this  intentional  on  the  part 
of  the  designers  of  palace  and  gardens  ? 
This  disposition  has  been  condemned  as  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  laying  down  gardens  by  the  two 
intelligent  authors  of  an  excellent  Guide  to  San 
Ildefonso,  published  in  the  present  year,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  of  the 
Royal  Household.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  disposition  of  the  foliage  was  in¬ 
tentional  ;  for  otherwise  the  entire  facade  of 
500  ft.  would  have  seemed  very  low  in  pro 
portion.  The  architect  of  the  facade  was  an 
Italian,  by  name  the  Abate  Juvara,  and  his 
plan  was  adopted  and  carried  out  by  his  pupil 
Saqueti. 

We  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  old 
monastic  country-house  was  enclosed  within  the 
new  palace.  These  remains  can  be  best  seen  from 
the  Patio  de  la  Fuente.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  fountain  which  gives  name  to  this  court. 
It  has  the  form  of  a  pillar,  with  sixteenth- 
century  mouldings,  and  a  jet  of  water  issues 
from  each  face  into  a  basin  forming  a  Maltese 
cross  beneath.  The  building  is  of  three  stages, 
and  there  are  two  square  towers  at  the  angles, 
surmounted  each  by  a  balustrade.  The  cloister 
consists  of  a  Classic  colonnade  of  very  plain 
and  severe  forms,  and  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  of  a  single  block  of  granite. 

Returning  to  the  view  of  the  entrance  in  the 
first  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  long  lines  of  barracks  and  stables  on 
either  hand,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  view,  as  well  as  the  loftier  appur¬ 
tenances  in  the  Plaza  beyond,  were  erected  by 
Charles  III.  (A.D.  1759-1788),  about  half  a 
century  later  than  the  original  Palace.  It  has 
been  already  noticed  that  the  view  of  the  palace 
and  its  collegiate  church,  from  the  entrance 
gates,  with  its  background  of  pine  forest  and 
mountain,  is,  notwithstanding  that  mixed  cha¬ 
racter,  for  which  the  eighteenth  century  is  in  so 
many  instances  chargeable, — taken  all  in  all, 
picturesque  and  pleasing. 

A  fine  open  esplanade,  with  statues  for  the 
most  part  of  no  especial  merit,  leads  from  the 
palace  to  the  several  showy  parterres  and  shady 
avenues  with  which  the  park  abounds.  The 
grand  cascade,  arranged  in  terraces  of  marble, 
with  the  several  fountains,  and  a  handsome 
pavilion,  with  sculptures,  pillars,  and  pediments, 
wrought  in  rich  red  stone,  and  all  included  in 
this  front  view,  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of 
the  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  founder  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  special 
view,  and  urged  on  the  works  to  the  utmost. 
Between  the  esplanade  and  the  cascade  is  an 
effective  parterre,  kept  in  excellent  order.  On 
each  side  are  lines  of  statues  and  vases,  the 
former  of  marble  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
merit,  the  whole  view  enclosed  on  either  hand 
by  tall  and  shady  limes. 

The  Collegiate  Church,  of  which  the  tall 
towers  and  dome  give  so  much  character  to 
the  approach  to  San  Ildefonso,  is  not  otherwise 
very  remarkable.  The  plan  is  a  Latin  Cross, 
the  dome  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
arms.  The  high  altar  is  entirely  of  marble  and 
porphyry.  The  tabernacle  is  of  lapis-lazuli, 
inlaid  with  marble,  and  shows  in  its  front  a 
mosaic  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  The  retable 
is  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  marble, 
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resembling  jasper,  the  mouldings  of  the  bases 
and  the  capitals  being  of  gilt  bronze.  The 
altar-piece  itself  is  a  large  oil-painting  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity;  the  patron  saints  of  the 
founder  and  his  family  are  seen  in  an  attitude 
of  adoration  beneath  the  leading  figures.  It  is 
put  down  to  Solimena,  of  the  Neapolitan 
School,  and  an  imitator  of  Luca  Giordano. 
Opposite  to  the  high  altar,  though  separated 
from  it  by  the  body  of  the  church,  as  usual  in 
Spain  from  the  sixteenth  century,  the  canons, 
attired  in  their  purple  robes,  of  like  style  and 
colour  to  those  worn  by  the  canons  and  pre¬ 
bends  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  sing  the  offices  of 
the  Church  in  choir-stalls,  ably  carved  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  principal  Royal 
tribune  is  supported  above  the  choir  by  two 
marble  pillars,  once  forming  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cristina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  There  are 
other  tribunes  for  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family, 
overlooking  the  aisles  on  each  side.  In  a 
chapel  near  the  high  altar  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  founder  and  his  queen,  Isabel  Farnesio, 
with  this  inscription  : — 

PHILIPPO  V.  IIISPANIARUM  REG  I, 

PRINCIPI  MAXIMO,  OPTIMO  PARENTI, 
FERDINANDUS  VI.  POSOIT. 

Though  the  material  is  magnificent,  and  the 
execution  of  statues  and  reliefs  not  devoid  of 
merit,  the  taste  and  predominating  ideas  which 
produced  the  design  of  this  monument  cannot 
be  commended. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and  valuable 
objects  preserved  in  the  sacristy,  we  need  only 
mention  two. 

First,  there  is  a  monstrance  of  the  last 
century  measuring  3  ft.  high,  containing  2,014 
emeralds,  diamonds,  and  topazes.  Its  weight  is 
26  lb.,  and  its  estimated  value  25,000  dollars. 
The  higher  portion  is  wholly  of  gold,  dividing 
outside  the  circle  into  rays  and  crosses.  In  the 
stem  is  a  small  figure  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  of  solid  enamelled  gold.  The  whole  is 
surmonrted  by  the  cross.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  display  of  gold  and  of  so  many  jewels  is 
simply  magnificent.  The  many  fine  emeralds 
and  the  innumerable  diamonds  give  this  custodia 
a  character  of  special  beauty. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  Processional  Cross  of  the 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  proceeding 
from  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Santa 
Columbia  in  Segovia.  It  is  of  silver  gilt,  very 
richly  and  delicately  wrought  in  filigree  into 
Gothic  forms.  The  ball-flower  finials  termi¬ 
nating  the  arms  of  the  cross  and  other  details 
point  out  the  above  century  as  the  probable 
date.  The  geometric  tracery  imitated  contains 
ronnd  forms  as  well  as  pointed,  and  the  oak-leaf 
prevails  likewise.  In  a  sort  of  boss  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  the  ornamentation  takes 
the  form  of  a  series  of  turrets,  frequently 
repeated, — a  form  of  Gothic  decoration  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  Medireval  stained  glass,  of 
Continental  origin.  The  Crucifixion  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  figure  of  very  pure  and  brilliant 
silver,  and,  date  considered,  is  of  excellent 
design  and  execution. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  of  its  adorn¬ 
ment  and  works  of  art,  we  can  say  little  here, 
for,  although  we  visited  it  twice,  on  neither 
occasion  was  there  an  opportunity  for  studying 
it  in  detail.  Though  fitted  up  in  much  the 
same  style  as  other  royal  palaces  in  this 
country,  nevertheless  it  appeared  to  us  hardly 
equal  to  some  others  in  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Aranjuez.  It  once  possessed, 
it  is  true,  valuable  collections  of  paintings, 
statues,  and  marbles ;  but  the  most  precious  of 
these  were  sent  by  Ferdinand  VII.  to  enrich 
the  museums  of  Madrid. 

The  gardens  of  La  Granja  are  extensive  and 
highly  esteemed.  One  great  charm  of  the 
place,  along  with  its  mountain  scenery  and  clear 
air,  is  the  noise  of  falling  waters,  so  constantly 
greeting  the  ear  in  its  shady  promenades.  The 
total  extent  of  the  Grounds  included  within  the 
park  wall  is  360  acres.  The  public  gardens  con¬ 
sist  of  park-like  grounds,  adorned  with  fine  elms, 
chestnuts,  limes,  with  parterres  and  fountains. 
The  prevailing  style  is  Classical  Renaissance, 
copied  directly  from  Versailles.  It  is  claimed, 
and  to  some  extent  with  justice,  that  the  copy 
surpasses  the  original.  The  effect  of  water 
rising  and  falling  in  crystal  showers  and  spray 
is  managed  with  admirable  skill ;  and  the  foun¬ 
tains  are  justly  celebrated  as  among  the  finest  in 
the  world.  In  all  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  fountains  adorned  with  figures.  The  principal 
of  these  are  La  Fama,  Banos  de  Diana,  Ranas, 
Ocho  Calles,  Canastillo,  Andromeda,  Apolo, 
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Neptuno,  and  Tres  Gracias.  Though  each  of 
these  is  striking  enough  by  itself,  several  of 
them  can  be  combined,  when  the  effect  is 
greatly  enhanced.  Those  named  Anfitrite, 
Cascada,  and  Tres  Gracias  are  combined  in  the 
splendid  vista  seen  from  the  Throne-room  in  the 
palace,  as  well  as  from  the  esplanade  beneath, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  Cascada  Nueva. 
The  Carrera  de  Caballos  includes  a  vista  of  no  less 
than  eight  fountains  rising  one  above  another, 
and  terminated  by  the  fine  group  of  Andromeda. 
Not  every  day,  nor  even  every  month,  can  all 
the  fountains  be  seen  in  full  play.  This 
grandiose  spectacle  is  reserved  for  six  days  in 
the  year,  the  feasts  of  the  patron  saints  of  the 
Royal  Family.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  on  one  of  the  most  recent  occasions. 
There  was  a  rush  among  the  crowd  of  people 
present  to  see,  first  one,  and  then  another,  of  the 
several  most  famous  fountains  in  full  play,  for 
the  few  minutes  allowed  to  each.  Those  of  the 
Grand  Cascade,  Carrera  de  Caballos,  Ocho  Calles, 
Canastillo,  and  La  Fama  were  successively 
visited  and  admired.  The  two  first  series 
are  remarkable  for  their  magnificent  vistas, 
for  the  height  to  which  the  waters  rise,  the 
admirable  effect  of  the  falling  spray  amid  the 
surrounding  foliage,  and  the  part  played  by 
the  statues  amid  the  descending  showers.  The 
eight  fountains  of  the  Plazuela,  called  Ocho 
Calles  (eight  avenues)  were  less  effective  than 
the  rest.  The  effect  of  this  group  is  spoiled  by 
gilding.  However,  this  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  was  made  up  for  by  the  play  of  the 
lovely  Canastillo  (Basket)  seen  from  the  same 
spot.  La  Fama  is  remarkable  for  the  sur¬ 
prising  height  of  130  ft.  to  which  the  central 
jet  rises. 

ANCIENT  AQUEDUCT,  SEGOVIA. 

There  are  many  points  from  which  the  Roman 
Aqueduct  of  Segovia  shows  forth  to  such 
advantage  that  the  rest  of  the  monuments  of 
that  city  seem  to  grow  small  by  comparison. 
One  of  the  best  stations  from  which  to  see  it  is 
in  the  Plaza  de  Azoquejo,  whence  the  full 
height  of  the  loftiest  part,  102  ft.,  can  be 
well  seen.  The  greatest  altitude  is  at  the  point 
in  the  view  shown  in  our  illustration  where 
there  are  three  additional  courses  of  masonry 
above  the  two  or  three  arches  rising  highest  of 
the  lower  tier.  The  distant  view  of  that  same 
part  is  likewise  imposing,  as  the  city  seems 
thence  quite  dwarfed  to  insignificance  by  the 
side  of  the  grand  old  Aqueduct.  Even  though 
in  part  destroyed  by  the  Moors  (not,  indeed,  the 
part  now  under  review),  about  the  year  1072,  it 
was  repaired  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and 
so  to  this  day  brings  the  fresh  stream  of  Riofrio 
from  the  Sierra  Fuenfria  in  the  Guadarrama 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  three  leagues.  It  is 
built  of  granite. 

The  Aqueduct  begins  near  San  Gabriel,  and 
is  carried  on  with  a  slight  declivity  of  about  1 
in  a  hundred  in  a  series  of  curves  and  angles  to 
La  Conception,  San  Francisco,  and  thence  in 
one  grand  sweep  of  some  900  ft.  to  the  city 
wall,  the  whole  length  being  about  half  a  mile. 
The  total  number  of  arches  is  given  by  Mr. 
Ford  as  320,  out  of  which  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
six  were  broken  down  by  the  Moors.  During 
succeediug  centuries  the  breach  was  clumsily 
repaired  by  woodwork,  until  Juan  Escobedo,  a 
monk  of  El  Parral,  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome, 
in  Segovia,  undertook  to  repair  it  for  Isabella 
in  1483. 

The  author  last  quoted  praises  Escobedo  for 
his  good  taste  in  imitating  the  model  before 
him,  calling  him  the  first  restorer  of  the  Grasco- 
Roman  stylo  in  Spain.  Other  observers,  and 
among  the  rest  no  less  a  personage  than  Marshal 
Ney,  have  noticed,  on  the  contrary,  a  striking 
contrast  between  parts  of  the  restoration  and 
the  antique,  Ney  exclaiming  (in  view  of  the 
contrast)  “  here  begins  the  work  of  men  ” 
(Madoz,  “Segovia”). 

It  is,  however,  evident  on  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  that  the  restorations  do  not  all  belong  to 
Escobedo;  and  Madoz  relates  that  repairs  in 
the  more  modern  masonry  having  become 
necessary  duriDg  the  first  years  of  the 
present  century,  such  repairs  were  then 
executed.  The  lower  piers  in  the  centre  are 
built  in  four  stages,  each  crowned  by  a  simple 
impost,  instead  of  a  capital,  the  three  lower 
stages  being  about  12  ft.  high,  and  the  fourth 
about  double  that  much,  the  whole  tier  thus 
rising  to  a  about  60  fo.  The  lower  piers  have 
no  pedestal,  while  the  plain,  horizontal  line 
above  the  lower  tier  forms  a  sort  of  simple 


pedestal  for  the  piers  in  the  upper.  The  arches 
are  plain,  without  mouldings  of  any  kind.  The 
severity  of  the  style  is  very  remarkable.  This 
work  is  truly  grand, — we  might  almost  say, 
sublime, — from  its  very  simplicity. 

In  respect  to  the  restorations,  we  were 
especially  struck  with  the  deformed  appearance 
of  an  arch  in  the  Calle  de  Cafiuelas,  whereat  it 
was  evident  that  the  Mediaeval  work  had  been 
clumsily  joined  to  tjie  antique.  Pointed  arches 
then  follow  for  some  distance  down  that  street. 
It  was  opposite  to  Nos.  19  and  20  that  the 
joining  had  been  made.  On  further  examination 
it  become  manifest  that  two  different  restora¬ 
tions  had  been  effected,  one  in  which  the  archi¬ 
tect, — possibly  Escobedo, — had  been  impressed 
by  Gothic  form,  as  these  arches  are  pointed.  This 
earlier  reconstruction  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
better  of  the  two.  In  the  later  the  architect 
was  evidently  much  more  influenced  by  Classic 
form,  as  there  is  a  too  prominent  horizontal 
member,  a  sort  of  abacus,  which  does  not  quite 
harmonise  with  the  veritable  antique.  Here, 
however,  tho  arches  are  round  and  well  built. 
This  work  is  in  all  probability  later  than  the 
time  of  Isabella  and  Escobedo,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  give  us  the  idea  of  being  of  the 
present  century,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
the  restoration  referred  to  by  Madoz. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  LEICESTER. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  DE  CHAUMONT,  F.R.S. 

The  eighth  autumn  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  was  opened  at 
Leicester  on  Tuesday  last,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  augur  well  for  its  success  and 
usefulness.  There  are  about  250  “Associates 
of  the  Congress,”  about  one  hundred  of  these 
being  members  of  the  Institute  and  their 
friends. 

The  President  of  the  Congress,  Prof,  de 
Chaumont,  F.R.S. ,  delivered  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  address  at  the  opening  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Museum 
Building,  and  was  attended  by  from  300  to  400 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  first  part  of  the 
address  was  devoted  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Institute  a 
few  years  ago,  and  to  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  sanitary  legislation  and  administration  since 
the  days  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  (with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick  is  so 
honourably  associated).  It  was  pointed  out 
that  dire  as  was  the  loss  which  we  sustained  by 
the  annihilation  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea 
and  elsewhere,  by  disease  and  not  by  the  sword, 
out  of  their  terrible  sufferings  good  had  come, 
for  it  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  1857,  whose  report  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  instructive  documents  ever 
furnished  to  a  Government,  the  investigation 
was  so  complete,  the  inductions  so  clear,  and 
the  predictions  as  to  the  future  so  fully  justified 
by  subsequent  experience.  The  Commissioners 
were  able  to  point  to  certain  conditions  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  causes  of  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  they  further  said  :  “  Let  them 
be  remedied,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
soldier  should  not  be  as  healthy  as  the  healthiest 
in  civil  life.”  The  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  were  acted  upon  as  rapidly  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted,  and  we  are  now  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  years  from  the  former  evil 
days.  What  are  the  facts  now  ?  The  soldier 
at  that  time  died  at  the  rate  of  18  per  1,000  at 
home,  or,  to  be  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace  was 
more  fatal  than  to  be  the  inmate  of  the  filthiest 
and  most  poverty-stricken  parts  of  our  crowded 
cities.  The  last  return,  that  of  1883,  shows 
that  the  death-rate  at  home  is  only  6-28, 
instead  of  18,  and  only  5  28,  if  we  exclude 
violent  deaths, — that  is,  nearly  40  per  cent,  less 
than  the  death-rate  of  the  most  healthy  districts 
in  England  and  Wales.  Calculating  upon  80,000 
men,  the  strength  of  our  home  army  in  1883,  we 
have  1,032  men  saved  to  the  State  in  one  year 
alone, — and  when  we  add  to  this  the  amount  of 
sickness  saved,  we  find  that  it  represents  the 
services  of  800  men  for  a  whole  year,  so  that, 
practically,  a  saving  of  two  battalions  has  been 
effected.  “  The  case  may  be  made  even  more 
startling,”  said  the  Professor,  “  if  I  state 
that,  at  the  time  I  myself  entered  the  army 
there  were  dying  of  consumption  alone  more 
men  in  two  years  than  now  die  from  all 
causes  whatsoever  in  three!  Similar  valu¬ 
able  lessons  were  deduced  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  sanitation  as  applied  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  troops  in  India,  the  West 


Indies,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  popular  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  heavy  mortality  and  sickness  rates  to 
“  the  climate”  was  shown  to  rest  upon  a  very 
slender  foundation.  Having  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Institute  in  the  past,  Professor  de 
Chaumont  continued  : — The  Institute,  however, 
has  not  considered  that  the  arrangement  of 
annual  meetings  like  this  has  been  sufficient  for 
the  work  before  it.  Meetings  and  addresses 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  London, 
and  we  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  something  like  a  school  may  be  established, 
with  a  staff  of  teachers,  laboratories,  museums, 
&c.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
gather  together  into  one  centre  the  scattered 
efforts  which  are  being  made  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  but  which  are  at  present,  from  want  of 
union,  somewhat  dissipating  energy  in  an  un¬ 
productiveway.  .  .  .  The  advantages  of  unity  in 
administration,  both  as  a  question  of  efficiency 
and  of  expense,  have  been  much  dwelt  upon  by 
our  friend  and  veteran  sanitarian,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a 
more  uniform  and  united  system  would  greatly 
add  to  the  efficiency  and  materially  diminish 
the  expense  of  sanitary  work.  But  the  apparent 
outlay  is  not  all,  for  the  indirect  expense  pro¬ 
duced  by  inefficiency  is  vastly  greater  than  any 
direct  outlay  likely  to  be  incurred,  however 
extravagant.  A  premature  death  is  reckoned 
as  a  loss  of  100i.,  and  if  it  is  the  head 
of  the  house  and  the  breadwinner,  it  is 
evidently  much  more.  If  we  double  thiB 
estimate  it  will  be  less  than  the  probable 
coincident  damage,  due  to  the  loss  of  time 
from  the  proportionate  amount  of  sicknesB 
which  each  death  represents.  There  are  about 
750,000  deaths  every  year  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  about  one-half  of  which  are  deaths  of 
children,  or  of  persons  in  the  unproductive 
periods  of  life;  of  the  remainder,  pretty  nearly 
one-third  are  distinctly  preventible.  Could  those 
deaths  be  prevented  we  should  save  (on  the 
above  calculation)  a  sum  of  25  millions  per 
annum,  or  little  short  of  the  amount  we  pay 
yearly  for  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt. 
Other  calculations  have  brought  out  even  higher 
figures,  but  they  all  agree  in  one  thing, 
viz.,  that  we  are  as  a  nation  paying 
yearly  an  enormous  sum  for  our  sanitary 
shortcomings,  a  sum  undoubtedly  less  than 
we  used  to  pay,  but  still  very  large, — a  sum, 
too,  that  would  rapidly  increase  if  our  vigilance 
were  in  any  way  relaxed.  It  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  sanitation  to  reduce  and,  if  possible, 
to  extinguish  this  gigantic  burden,  which  repre¬ 
sents  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  taxable 
income  of  the  country.  But  even  this  is  not 
all,  for  besides  the  immediate  losses  from  sick¬ 
ness  and  mortality,  we  have  the  remoter  effects 
in  weakened  health  and  enfeebled  offspring, 
every  lowering  of  the  health  standard  pre¬ 
paring  a  fertile  soil  for  future  disease 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  scourges  of 
humanity.  We  may,  however,  take  comfort 
from  the  good  results  that  have  arisen  from 
such  united  effort  as  has  already  been  put 
forth,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
progressing  diminishing  mortality  generally, 
and  the  control  which  has  been  established  over 
some  of  our  most  virulent  diseases.  Much,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  increasing  well-being  of 
the  poorer  classes,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  about 
depression  of  trade.  Such  ebbs  and  flows  are  in¬ 
evitable,  but  on  the  whole  the  people  generally  are 
better  off  now  than  they  have  ever  been, — at  any 
rate,  within  any  period  of  which  we  have  trust¬ 
worthy  records.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  the  rural  population  were  better  off  in 
former  times  when  the  population  was  less.  In 
some  particulars  this  may  be  the  case,  but  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  balance  is  in  favour  of 
the  present  day.  If  I  should  be  wrong  in  this  i 
view,  then  it  only  strengthens  the  other  part  of 
the  argument,  viz.,  that  the  sanitary  efforts  of  i 
modern  time  have  been  even  more  productive  1 
of  benefit  than  they  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
sight.  Our  statistics  before  this  century  are 
very  imperfect,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  com¬ 
parison  of  the  bills  of  mortality  that  the  death- 
rate  in  the  metropolis  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  between  70  and  80  per  1,000  per  annnm ;  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  fell  to  about  50,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  to  about  30.  > 
At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  systematic 
registration,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  death-rate 
was  more  than  25  per  1,000  (actually  29'55  in 
1838,  and  25'63  as  the  average  of  five  years,  i 
viz.,  1838-42),  whereas  the  whole  of  England: 
was  only  2260  in  1838,  and  22  02  of  the  five 
years,  1838  -  42.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
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later  the  rates  were — for  London,  22  6;  for 
England  and  Wales,  217  ;  and  the  great  towns, 

1 23'4.  London  was  therefore  healthier  than  the 
average  of  the  other  great  towns,  and  only  five 
per  cent,  behind  all  England  and  Wales,  whilst 
in  the  earlier  period  it  was  17  per  cent,  behind, 
and  in  1838  33  per  cent,  behind  the  country 
generally.  In  the  later  returns  the  figures  are 
even  more  satisfactory,  the  London  death-rate 
being  only  21,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  country  generally.  We  must  remember 
also  that  this  improvement  has  taken  place  with 
i  a  progressively  increasing  number  of  persons  in 
the  area  concerned,  even  although  the  area  is 
also  continually  extending.  In  1831  there  were 
i  less  than  44  persons  to  an  acre  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  1841  just  under  4G.  In  1883  there  were 
52'5,  and  at  present  probably  over  54.  In  1883 
the  area  per  head  was  only  92  2  square  yards, 
land  the  proximity,  or  distance  from  person  to 
person,  if  equally  distributed  over  the  area,  was 
10i  yards,  or  nearly  31  ft.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  probably  not  more  than  10  yards  or  30  ft. 

;  I  have  spoken  hitherto  chiefly  of  general 

death-rates,  but  these,  although  valuable,  are 
;  less  sure  marks  of  improved  sanitation  than 
particular  death-rates,  and  more  especially 
those  from  particular  classes.  The  three  most 
isignificant  are:  (1)  the  deaths  of  children; 
(2)  the  deaths  from  consumption;  and  (3) 
thoso  from  zymotic  diseases.  With  regard  to 
deaths  from  consumption,  the  disease  of  all 
mothers  most  constantly  fatal,  three  main 
i causes  have  been  assigned,  viz.  :  (1)  hereditary 
-predisposition;  (2)  faulty  nutrition;  and  (3) 
impure  air.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
»  first  cause,  partly  because  it  is  too  difficult  a 
question  to  treat  of  in  the  time  at  our  disposal, 
and  partly  because  it  is  less  directly  connected 
with  the  immediate  subject  on  hand.  I  would 
only  say  that  the  fact  of  hereditary  predisposi- 
ution  is  pretty  generally  recognised,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  improved  sanitary  conditions  that 
ifthero  seems  any  chance  of  mitigating  or  ex- 
I  tingnishing  it.  Of  the  second  cause  much  has  been 
written,  and  there  can  be  nodoubt  of  the  fact  that 
faulty  nutrition  is  a  very  important  factor.  But 
the  most  important  factor  of  all  is  undoubtedly 
the  third,  namely,  impure  air,  the  rebreathing 
of  air  already  charged  with  the  impurities  of 
respiration  and  transpiration.  Such  impurity 
appears  especially  to  favour  the  growth  of  the 
bacillus  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  pro¬ 
bable  active  agent.  I  think  we  may,  therefore, 
justly  infer  that  the  diminution  in  consumptive 
i  complaints  is  due  to  the  improvement  in  the 
1  well-being  of  the  community,  and  the  better 
housing  of  the  poor.  Consumption,  however,  is 
a  disease  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  and 
I  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  has  been  largely 
favoured,  if  not  caused,  by  their  being  too  well 
i: housed,  in  the  sense  that  there  has  been  too 
1  great  a  barrier  between  their  living  and  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms  and  the  external  air.  The  best  secu- 
rity  against  the  development  or  propagation  of 
the  disease  is  free  ventilation,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance,  of  course,  of  chilling  draughts.  On  this 
subject  the  experience  of  the  Army  is  very  in- 
-  Btruetive.  Before  the  Crimean  War  the  annual 
i  death-rate  of  the  army  at  home  was  18  per 
1,000,  and  of  these  deaths  nearly  8,  or  44  per 
i  cent.,  were  from  consumption.  But  this  did 
j  represent  all,  for  some  men  were  invalided, 
who  died  as  civilians,  and,  if  we  add  these,  wo 
i  should  have  a  loss  of  at  least  100  per  cent.  more. 
This  would  bring  the  loss  up  to  at  least  16  per 
1,000  from  consumption  alone.  The  data,  how- 
'  ever,  are  imperfect.  The  Royal  Commission  of 
1857  showed  clearly  that  this  inordinate  amount 
of  disease  was  due  chiefly  to  the  bad  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  dormitories,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  remedy  this  as  soon  as  was  practicable. 

|  Accordingly,  in  1861  the  consumptive  deaths 
were  only  31  per  1,000,  and  the  invaliding 
about  8  per  1,000,  or  a  total  loss  of  11  per 
1,000.  In  18S3,  our  latest  information,  we  find 
that  the  deaths  were  only  1-72,  and  loss  by  in¬ 
validing  3-47  per  1,000,  or  a  total  loss  of  4'19 
per  1,000.  In  the  same  year  the  total  deaths 
:  from  all  causes  of  disease  were  only  5  28  per 
1,000, -one-third  less  than  the  deaths  from 
i  consumption  alone  thirty  years  ago.  But  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  results  of  sanitation  have  been, 
we  are  not  at  all  entitled,  nor  are  we  inclined 
to  rest  and  be  thankful.  We  have  still  before 
us  the  fact  that  our  consumptive  death- 

rate  among  the  troops  is  excessive . 

The  third  group  of  importance  is  that  of 
Fevers.  Under  this  head  there  are  three  dis¬ 
tinct  forms,  viz.  : — Relapsing  or  famine  fever, 
typhus  fever,  and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever, 


besides  an  anomalous  class  called  common  con¬ 
tinued  fever,  which  will  probably  diminish  or 
disappear  as  diagnosis  becomes  more  accurate. 
Typhus  fever,  also  called  spotted  fever,  putrid 
fever,  jail  fever,  Ac.,  is  a  disease  connected  with 
destitution,  crowding  together,  and  dirt.  Once 
started,  however,  it  is  capable  of  being  com¬ 
municated  by  direct  contagion  in  a  very  rapid 
and  fatal  manner,  and  this  by  individuals  not 
themselves  the  subjects  of  the  disease,  as 
witness  the  story  of  the  Black  Assizes  at 
Oxford.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  con¬ 
tagious  of  all  known  diseases,  but  fortunately  its 
contagion  does  not  spread  far.  It  is  most  com¬ 
pletely  amenable  to  hygienic  measures,  for  it 
is  generally  sufficient  merely  to  scatter  the 
population  and  allow  free  aeration  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  Accordingly,  it  has  now  become  very 
rare  in  England,  although  we  have  occasional 
small  outbreaks  in  crowded  cities,  such  as 
Liverpool  and  Dublin,  when  there  is  much 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  But  a  much  more 
important  disease  is  enteric  or  typhoid  fever, 
which  was  up  to  forty  years  ago  confounded 
with  typhus  (and  is  still  called  abdominal 
typhus  on  the  Continent).  By  the  labours  of 
Stewart,  Jenner,  and  others,  it  was  definitively 
separated,  but  continued  to  be  merged  in  the 
group  of  fevers  by  the  Registrar- General  until 
the  year  1869.  This  disease,  we  now  know,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  very  different  cause  from  true 
typhus,  being  a  disease  connected  with  bad 
drainage  or  insufficient  removal  of  excreta.  It 
turns  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  harasses 
troops  whenever  they  are  gathered  together. 
Its  presence  is  a  very  sure  indicator  of  insani¬ 
tary  conditions.  It  attacks  the  young  by  pre¬ 
ference,  although  the  old  are  not  entirely 
exempt  from  it,  and  it  is  as  much  a  disease  of 
the  palace  as  of  the  hovel.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Paget,  M.P., 
seconded  by  the  Mayor  of  Leicester  (Mr.  Israel 
Hart),  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to 
Professor  de  Chaumont  for  his  address. 


AWARDS  AT  THE  LEICESTER 
SANITARY  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  are  among  the  awards  which 

were  announced  at  the  opening  of  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday  last : — 

Medals  and  Starred  Certificates. 

Bourtreehill  CobI  Co.,  Dreghorn,  Ayrshire,  for  white 
enamelled  fireclay  cistern. 

•Calvert,  F.  C.  &  Co.,  Manchester,  for  carbolic  acid  for  dis- 
infec'ing  purposes. 

Eleood  Bros..  Leicester,  for  artistic  domestic  ironwork. 

Ellis,  J.,  &  8ons,  Barrow-on-Soar,  for  Barrow  blue  lias 
hydraulic  lime. 

•Ellison,  .T.  E.,  Leeds,  for  conical  ventilators. 

Jeyes'B  Sanitary  Compound  Co.,  for  Jeyes'a  "Perfect 
Purifier." 

Johnson,  W.  F.,  Leicester,  for  ornamental  domestic  appli- 
anccs. 

Leggott,  W.  &  R.,  Bradford,  for  openers  for  fanlights  and 
skylights 

Lyon,  J.  W.,  London,  for  steam  disinfector. 

•Maignen,  P.  A  ,  London,  for  “  Filtre  Riipide.” 

•Morrell's  Sanitary  Appliance  Co.,  Manchester,  for  portable 
cinder-sifting  ash-closet. 

‘Moule's  Earth  Closet  Co.,  for  Moule’a  earth  closet. 

Richardson,  J.,  &  Co.,  Leicester,  for  their  exhibit  of  anti¬ 
septic  preparations. 

Sanitary  and  Highway  Appliance  Co.,  Sheffield,  for 
Roberts's  street  orde  ly  bin  ;  another  for  Roberts's  6and 
distributor  for  two-horse  tram  track. 

•Stott,  J.,  &  Co.,  London,  for  mercurial  gas  governor. 

*Trott,  H.,  Battersea,  for  the  "  household  closet." 

Victoria  Stone  Co.,  Loudon,  for  Victoria  artificial  stone 
paving. 

Willacy,  R.,  Preston,  for  sand  distributor  for  roads. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Adams,  R.,  London,  for  the  Victor  spring  hinge. 

Adams  &  Co.,  London,  for  Potts’s  Edinburgh  sewer  trap  ; 
another  for  improved  shape  of  trough  for  water-closets. 

Ashwell,  F.,  Leicester,  for  Blackman  air-propeller. 

Bourtreehill  Colliery  Co.,  Dreghorn,  Ayrshire,  for  white 
enamelled  sinks  and  wash-tubs. 

Broad  &  Co.,  Paddington,  for  white  enamelled  straight  and 
curved  channels  for  inspection-chambers  to  drains ; 
another  for  white  enamelled  fire-clay  gullies. 

Croft  Stone  Quarry  and  Brick  Company,  Croft,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  for  the  Croft  artificial  stone  paving. 

Doulton  &  Co.,  London,  for  economical  Combination  closet 
in  two  pieces. 

Ellis,  J.  J.,  Ellistown  Collieries,  for  Gordon’s  disconnect¬ 
ing  irap. 

Fergusson  &  Starkey,  Leicester,  for  “  unbreakable  ”  fire¬ 
clay  lavatory  basins  for  schools,  &e.  ;  another  for 
8hanks’s  porcelain  lavatory  fittings  ;  another  lor 
Shanks’s  "Eureka”  spray  and  plunge  bath. 

Foster  &  Pearson,  Nottingham,  for  Morris’s  cast-iron 
gully,  with  movable  dip-pipe. 

Gent,  J.  T.,  &  Co..  Leicester,  for  electric  bells. 

Goode  &  Co.,  Loughborough,  for  double  valves  for  flow  and 
return  in  hot-water  circulation;  another  for  *•  Invicta” 
flushing  cistern. 


*  These  exhibitors  have  received  “  starred  certificates,” 
equivalent  to  medals,  they  having  taken  medals  at  former 
exhibitions  of  the  Institute, 


Greenall,  T.,  Manchester,  for  Greenall’s  steam  washer. 
Humpherson,  F.,  &  Co.,  Chelsea,  for  siphon  water-waste 
preventer;  another  for  "  Beuufort  ”  iluth-down  closet. 
Johnson,  W.  F.,  Leicester,  for  galvanised-iron  dust-bin. 
Kirk,  E.  G  ,  Huddersfield,  for  night-aoil-rtceptacle,  with 
spring  lid. 

Kite,  C.,&  Co.,  London,  for  telescoped  wall  inlet  ventilator. 
Maignen,  P.  A.,  Londou.  for  the  soldier’s  filter. 

Midland  Educational  Company,  Leicester,  for  the  "Re¬ 
liance”  lift-up  desk. 

Nightingale  &  Co.,  Great  Grimsby,  for  method  of  wood- 
block  flooring. 

Pringle,  R.,  M.D.,  Blackheath,  for  working  model  of  cattle 
drinning-trough. 

Sanitary  and  highway  Appliances  Company,  Sheffield,  for 
Roberts's  asphalte  cauldron. 

Sharman,  Leicester,  for  heating  apparatus  for  small  green¬ 
houses. 

Smith,  E.,  &  Co..  Coalville,  Leicester,  for  embossed  tiles  ; 

another  for  photographic  embossed  and  incised  tiles. 
Smith,  J.,  &  Sons,  Wolverhampton, |  lor  closed  sectional 
sauirary  van. 

Stiff,  J.,  &  Sons,  Lambeth,  for  Weaver’s  ventilating  sewer 
air  trap  ;  another  for  exhibit  of  architectural  terra 
cotta. 

Taylor  &  Co.,  Driffield,  for  “8implex  ”  desk,  with  adjust¬ 
able  foot-board. 

Verity,  E.  &  J.  M.,  Holborn,  for  Crabtree’s  kitchen  rang". 
Warner,  J.,  &  Sons,  London,  for  lever  nut  for  boiler  cock. 
Whitwick  Colliery  Co.,  Coalville,  Leicester,  for  their 
exhibit  of  terra  cotta. 

Wortley  Fire-clay  Company ,  Leeds,  for  white  enamelled 
straight  and  curved  channels  and  channel  junctions  for 
inspection  chambers  to  drab  s 
Wra.-g,  T.  &  Sons,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  Gordon's  junction 
blocks  for  lampholes  and  inlets  to  sewers;  another  for 
Gordon’s  disconnecting  trap. 

Wright,  Bros.,  Leicester,  for  Gordon’s  ventilating  man¬ 
hole  cover  for  sewers,  with  annular  dirt  box  ;  another 
for  Gordon's  ventilating  cover  for  disconnecting  trap. 

Among  the  exhibits  “Deferred  for  Competi¬ 
tion  for  Medals”  are  the  following,  viz.: — F. 
Ashwell  (Leicester),  Blackman  Air  Propeller  ; 
F.  Humpherson  (Chelsea),  Siphon  Water-wasto 
Preventer;  and  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Coalville 
(Leicester),  Embossed  Tiles  and  Photographic 
Embossed  and  Incised  tiles. 

A  number  of  exhibits  are  reserved  for  further 
and  more  complete  practical  trial  than  is  possible 
at  the  Exhibition  before  the  judges  give  their 
awards.  Among  the  exhibitors  concerned  for  these 
exhibits  are  Messrs.  W.  White  (Abergavenny), 
J.  Ellis  A  Sons  (Barrow-on-Soar),  F.  Humpher¬ 
son  (London),  H.  Swete  (Worcester),  J. 
Warner  A  Sons  (London),  The  Patent  Porons 
Carbon  Co.  (London),  Thompson  &  Co.  (London), 
T.  Jennings  (London),  Adams  &  Co.  (London), 
J.  Stiff  A  Sons  (London),  G.  T.  Worssatn  & 
Sons  (London),  H.  Trott  (London),  T.  Wragg 
&  Sons  (Burton-on-Trent),  J.  Knowles  &  Co. 
(Burton-on-Trent),  Carter  &  Lees  (Oldham), 
J.  E.  Ellison  (Leeds),  W.  Paulson  (Lough¬ 
borough),  Mawson  &  Swan  (Newcastle-on - 
Tyne),  Bowes  Scott  &  Read  (London),  Wort- 
ley  Fireclay  Co.  (Leeds),  Broad  &  Co. 
(London),  F.  Dyer  (Londun),  yEolus  Water 
Spray  Co.  (London),  Kite  &  Co.  (London), 
F.  Ashwell  (Leicester),  Ewart  A  Son 
(London),  Doulton  A  Co.  (London),  Wright 
A  Co.  (Birmingham),  T.  Fletcher  (War¬ 
rington),  Arden  Hill  A  Co.  (Birmingham), 
General  Gas-heating  A  Lighting  Co.  (London), 
H.  A  C.  Davis  A  Co.  (Loudon),  Patent  Safety 
Gas  Stove  Co.  (London),  J.  Wulstenholme  (Man¬ 
chester),  and  W.  Barstow  (Pontefraot). 

The  judges,  in  concluding  their  report, 
say : — 

“  Several  exhibitors  show  Stanford's  joint  for  stoneware 
pipes.  For  this  excel  ent  invent  on  ihe  medal  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  awarded  at  the  Stafford  Congress  in  1878,  find 
starred  certificates  equivalent  to  medals  have  been  awarded 
for  it  at  subsequent  exhibitions.  This  joint  is  now  so  well 
known  and  fully  appreciated  that  the  judges  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  further  award  for  it. 

"  The  cowls,  and  ventilators  of  that,  class,  have  been  de¬ 
ferred  for  further  practical  trial,  although  the  report  of 
the  Cowl  Committee  has  not  yet  been  issued,  because  the 
investigations  of  this  committee  are  now  so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  judges  will  be  able  to  test 
the  cowls  and  other  similar  ventilators  before  the  next 
anniversary  meeting.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  judges : — 
Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D. ;  Mr.  II. 
Saxon  Snell,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  Mr.  W.  Easeie,  C.E. ; 
Mr.  Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  C.E. ;  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs, 
A.M.  Inst.  C.E. 


Livtrpool  Architectural  Society. — The 

ninth  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Club  was 
held  at  the  Rooms,  No.  9,  Cook-street,  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st  inst.,Mr.  C.  J.  Andersson  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Alexander  Goodall  (visitor)  read 
a  paper,  entitled"  A  Few  Notes  on  Plaster-work,” 
which  elicited  a  good  discussion.  The  meeting, 
which  was  the  concluding  one  of  the  session, 
then  occupied  itself  with  the  consideration  and 
emendation  of  the  draft  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Club  to  the  Council  which,  in  its  ultimate 
form,  was  directed  to  be  lodged  with  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  society. 
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Illustrations. 

SAN  ILDEFONSO;  AND  AQUEDUCT, 
SEGOVIA. 

HOR  some  account  of  the  Spanish  Royal 
domain  of  San  Ildefonso,  and  of  the 
ancient  Roman  aqueduct  at  Segovia, 
866  the  article  entitled  “Notes  in  Spain,” 
p.  420,  of  this  number. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS,  PETTICOAT- 
SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Between  the  years  1877  and  1879  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  City  Sewers  under,  the  provisions 
of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act, 
1875,  cleared  two  large  sites  in  the  City  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  to  be  erected  thereon.  On  one  of  them, 
— the  Petticoat -square  site, — Artisans’  Dwel¬ 
lings,  the  subject  of  one  of  our  illustrations  this 
week,  have  been  erected. 

The  site  comprised  nearly  all  the  property 
lying  between  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Now- 
street,  Harrow-alley,  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Middlesex-street. 
Altogether  164  tenements  were  demolished. 


Including  the  courts  and  alleys,  the  area  cleared 
was  79,198  feet  superficial,  or  upwards  of  two 
acres.  Plans  were  prepared  for  the  erection  of 
the  dwellings  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  tenders  for  the  work  were  received  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1883,  and  the  works  were 
commenced  on  the  10th  of  December  following. 

The  buildings  consist  of  five  blocks,  and  are 
named  respectively  North,  Prince’s,  Queen’s, 
King’s,  and  South  Blocks.  The  lengths  of  the 
blocks  vary  from  15S  ft.  to  221  ft.  They  are  of 
a  uniform  width  of  30  ft.  from  out  to  out  of 
walls.  Their  height  from  the  pavement  level 
to  the  top  of  the  parapets  is  58  ft.  There  are 
basements  only  to  three  blocks,  viz.,  the  North, 
King’s,  and  South  Blocks.  These  basements 
are  under  the  shops  which  front  to  Harrow- 
alley  and  Stoney  -  lane.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  drainage  of  these  dwellings. 
All  rainwater-pipes,  sinks,  &c.,  are  cut  off  from 
direct  communication  with  the  sewers,  and  have 
proper  specially-constructed  traps,  for  making 
the  requisite  connexions.  Each  of  the  five 
blocks  is  five  floors  in  height,  counting  the 
ground- floor.  The  floors  throughout  are  fire¬ 
proof,  and  constructed  of  Portland  cement  and 
coke  breeze  concrete  on  rolled  iron  joists. 
These  joists  are  wholly  cased  in  with  the  con¬ 


crete.  The  living  -  rooms  and  bedrooms  have 
wooden  floors  laid  over  the  concrete  on  fir 
joists. 

An  idea  of  the  general  principle  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  rooms  will  be  obtained  from 
the  two  portions  of  plans  given.  There  are 
in  the  five  blocks  forty-three  three-room 
tenements,  174  two  -  room  tenements,  and 
twenty-four  one-room  tenements,  making  a 
total  of  241  tenements  in  all.  Each  living- 
room  has  a  range,  with  oven,  &c.,  and  all  the 
other  rooms  have  stoves ;  the  ranges  and  stoves 
have  cast-iron  mantels  and  shelves.  There  is 
a  cupboard  in  each  living-room,  fitted  up  with 
shelves  to  serve  as  a  pantry.  These  cupboards 
are  ventilated  by  openings  in  the  external 
walls,  with  iron  gratings  covered  with  per¬ 
forated  zinc.  Beneath  the  cupboards,  shut-up 
coal-bunks  are  found.  All  the  sleeping- rooms 
have  hanging  closets,  picture-rails,  &c.  The 
internal  walls  and  ceilings  throughout  are 
rendered  in  Portland  cement,  and  are  finished 
in  Martin’s  Cement  and  coloured.  The  stair¬ 
case  walls  and  passages  are  lined  throughout 
with  white  glazed  bricks,  with  coloured  plinths 
and  borders.  The  handrails  are  formed  in  the 
brick  walls  with  glazed  bricks,  and,  being  sunk, 
are  not  liable  to  injury  from  the  removal  of 


Plan  showing  one-room,  two-room,  and 
three-room  Dwellings. 

goods.  The  stairs  are  formed  of  concrete,  with 
iron  ties.  There  are  two  water-closets  to  each 
floor  of  each  subdivision,  or  about  one  water- 
closet  to  every  four  rooms.  The  roofs  are  flat, 
and  formed  of  breeze  concrete  covered  asphalte, 
and  are  used  for  clothes-drying. 

The  total  cost  of  these  dwellings  has  been 
as  follows,  viz. : — For  purchase  of  property, 
trade  compensation,  &c.,  120,526?. ;  and  for 
building  the  dwellings,  including  drains, 
pavings,  boundary  walls,  legal  and  other 
charges,  &c.,  complete  80,889?. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  were  completed 
and  opened  in  March  last.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  and 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Colonel 
Haywood,  M.I.C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  Engineer 
to  the  Commission  of  City  Sewers,  by  Mr. 
Mark  Gentry,  of  Stratford. 


FRESCOES  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE 
MERCERS’  COMPANY. 

These  frescoes  were  painted  recently  for  the 
Chapel  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Newman.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  having  been 
previously  painted,  so  rendering  spirit  fresco  in¬ 
admissible,  the  artist  painted  them  on  canvas, 


taking  care  that  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  media 
should  have  as  much  grip  on  the  coarse  clof 
as  on  the  usual  granulated  wall  surface;  “  tl 
preliminary  stages  resulting  in  a  grour 
delightful  to  work  upon,  and  as  endurir 
as  an  Egyptian  cere-cloth.”  The  canvas  wr 
stretched  with  copper  tacks  on  yellow  pir 
frames.  The  size  of  the  paintings  is  10  ft.  I 
6  ft. 

The  connexion  of  the  subjects  with  the  Mel 
cers’  Company  lies  in  the  history  or  traditid 
that  Becket  was  the  son  of  a  Citizen  Mercet 
Twenty  years  after  the  murder  of  Becket,  h 
sister,  who  had  married  Fitz  Theobald  de  Hellei 
built  a  chapel  and  monastery  of  Augustiit 
Friars,  close  to  Ironmonger  -  lane,  Cheapsid: 
The  hospital  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  hous 
where  Becket  was  born,  and  was  given  to  tl 
Mercers  by  De  Helles  and  his  wife.  The  su- 
ject  of  the  other  fresco,  the  well-known  histoi 
of  the  murder  of  Becket,  needs  no  explanation: 


BIJOU  RESIDENCE,  HITCHAM  YALE,! 

TAPLOW. 

This  house  has  been  erected  upon  the  estat 
of  Mr.  Harvey  Ranking,  as  a  type  of  counts 
residence  to  meet  the  present  requirements  S 
this  locality. 

The  old  materials  from  a  late  fire  ha: 
been  re-used.  All  interior  woodwork  is  dark- 
stained,  the  drawing-room  only  being  paintn 
enamel  cream  colour. 

The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  >! 
Almond,  of  Burnham,  at  a  total  cost  of  70S 
and  the  stable  is  not  yet  built. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  I.  T.  Walford. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON' 

This  hospital  has  existed  as  a  free  institutii( 
for  thirty-four  years.  It  began  upon  a  ve; 
small  scale,  but,  owing  to  the  constant! 
increasing  demands  made  upon  it,  the  sphere 1 
its  operations  has  been  gradually  extend< 
through  the  generous  support  of  a  benevole'i 
public.*  The  building  has  been  entirely  reca 
structed  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  provide  accoi 
modation  for  120  in-patients,  a  large  numhi 
of  out-patients,  and  a  staff  of  resident  officic 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  a  hospital  for  2 
beds.  The  walls  built  askew  are,  of  course,  pq 
tions  of  the  old  building,  which  forms  the  nucle 
of  the  hospital.  It  is  faced  with  red  Farehat 
bricks  and  Ancaster  stone,  the  external  wa 
being  20  in.  thick  with  a  2-in.  hollow  space,  ? 
as  to  ensure  perfect  dryness  and  to  assist? 
equalising  the  temperature  of  the  wards  at  it 
seasons.  The  principal  wards  average  55  ft.  ; 
25  ft.,  and  14  ft.  high,  the  floor  space  per  b 
being  116  ft.  The  floor  construction  throug 
out  is  of  wrought  iron  and  concrete,  the  si 
faces  of  the  wards  and  other  rooms  being  Is 
with  Hungarian  oak  in  4-in.  widths,  rebat; 
and  under-nailed.  The  internal  walls  are  fix’) 
with  Parian  cement  on  a  backing  of  Portlal 
cement,  and  most  of  the  lavatories,  &c.,  a 
entirely  lined  with  glazed  tiles.  The  wards  a 
warmed  by  double  open  ventilating  fireplaoa 
placed  back  to  back  in  the  centre  of  the  fld 
and  with  descending  smoke-flues,  a  current ; 
fresh  air  being  induced  into  the  body  of  t 
grate  and  passing  into  the  wards  at  a  modera 
temperature.  The  corridors  and  waiting-root 
are  warmed  by  hot-water  circulation,  co: 
being  placed  in  the  wards  to  assist  in  raisi: 
the  temperature  in  extreme  weather.  T 
drains  are  laid  in  straight  lines  with  manholj 
at  the  junctions,  each  section  of  drain  bei > 
ventilated.  In  the  rear  of  the  hospital  is  il 
large  garden,  affording  a  pleasant  retreat  i 
the  inmates,  and  with  ample  space  for  a 
future  extension. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messr 
Laurance  &  Sons  under  the  superintendence: 
Mr.  Graham,  the  architect  to  the  Governors,  sj 


The  Architectural  Association. — As  w 

be  seen  by  an  advertisement  on  our  front  pap! 
a  special  excursion  of  the  members  of  tl 
Association  will  be  made  on  Saturday  ne:i 
October  3rd,  to  Bisham  Abbey  and  Grel 
Marlow.  At  the  Abbey  House  special  faciliti 
will  be  afforded  for  sketching. 


*  Since  its  foundation  it  has  relieved  nearly  24, G 
persons  suffering  from  this  malady.  No  restriction  i 
placed  on  the  admission  of  outpatients,  the  number' 
which  amounts  to  nearly  600  constantly  under  treatmem 
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THE  NEW  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON.  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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TUE  HEALTHY  HOUSING  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  address  given  on  Thursday  last  by  Mr- 
Percival  Gordon  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Architect 
to  the  Local  Government  Board),  as  President 
of  Section  II.  (“  Engineering  and  Architec¬ 
ture”)!  contained  some  very  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  on  many  of  the  numerous  questions 
■which  are  included  within  the  scope  of  those 
branches  of  the  constructive  arts,  especially  as 
they  affect  the  physical  health  of  the  people. 
It  included  a  r 6 sum 6  of  the  legislation  of  recent 
years  as  affecting  sanitary  progress,  and  a 
review  of  the  administrative  labours  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  pointed 
out  that  the  education  of  the  public  in  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  wbat  is  healthy,  and  the  desire  to  adopt 
proper  sanitary  arrangements,  cannot  fail  to 
encourage,  among  other  measures  of  advance¬ 
ment,  the  adoption  and  efficient  application  of 
proper  codes  of  by-laws  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  details  of  the  construction  of  domi¬ 
ciliary  buildings;  and  this, — the  value  of  which 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated, — is,  he  thinks, 
gradually  progressing  in  a  surprisingly  rapid 
manner.  Looking  back  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  how  rare  was  it  then  to  find  even  such  com¬ 
mon  arrangements  as  disconnected  waste-pipes 
and  ventilated  soil  pipes,  arrangements  which 
now-a-days  many  people  look  for  in  one  form  or 
another  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then  there  are 
the  arrangements  for  drain  veutilation,  for 
rendering  building  sites  wholesome,  for  securing 
adequate  open  space  about  houses,  for  ensuring 
a  proper  kind  of  closet,  proper  privies  and  ash¬ 
pits,  and  a  host  of  other  details  of  importance. 
The  education  of  the  people  in  the  importance 
of  sound  and  healthy  dwellings  might,  he  urged, 
be  expected  to  bring  about  improvement,  for  at 
present  it  frequently  happened  that,  owing  to 
the  apathy  of  the  ratepayers  who  annually  elect 
the  members  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities, 
the  succe8stul  candidates  were  persons  who 
were  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  evading 
some  of  the  most  valuable  by-laws,  with  the 
main  object  of  effecting  some  saving  in  the  first 
cost  of  building.  Sometimes  a  candidate 
would  advocate  his  claim  for  support  at  a 
local  board  election  on  the  ground  that, 
being  a  builder,  he  is  a  “  practical  man,” 
and,  therefore,  would  be  more  eligible  for  the 
post  than  any  one  else.  Another  candidate 
asserts  that  his  first  object  on  election 
will  be  to  oppose  expenditure.  Mr.  Gordon 
Smith  said  that  such  candidates  deserved  no 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers.  The 
Bo-called  “practical  man  ”  was  generally  one  of 
the  most  unpractical,  who  had  some  other 
object  in  view  than  the  common  interest  of  the 
district.  Tho  Sanitaiy  Authority  had,  or  ought 
to  have,  competent  skilled  advisers  in  the 
persons  of  tho  medical  officers  of  health,  the 
surveyor  or  engineer,  the  clerk  or  lawyer,  and 
so  on  ;  and  they  Bhould  appeal  to  those  officers 
for  advice  on  the  several  matters  with  which 
they  are  respectively  concerned,  and  then  use 
their  own  common  sense  in  the  adoption  of  that 
advice  just  in  the  same  way  as  any  individual 
who  consults  his  doctor,  architect,  or  lawyer, 
uses  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  adoption  of  the 
advice  he  receives.  Again,  the  man  who  went 
on  to  a  local  board  to  oppose  all  expenditure 
clearly  was  unfit  for  the  post,  as  he  overlooked 
t  he  fact  that  the  very  raison  d’etre  of  the  Board 
was  to  perform  certain  dnties  necessary  to  the 
health  and  well-ordering  of  the  district,  and 
that  the  question  of  finance  was  necessarily  a 
secondary  though  not  much  less  important 
matter,  the  duty  attaching  to  this  being  to 
secure  the  most  complete  efficiency  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  After  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  of  by-laws  and  also  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  water-supply  and  efficient 
sewerage,  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  with  regard  to  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes  : — 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  daring  the  last 
few  years  about  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
quite  recently  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
considering  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  It  is, 
however,  often  forgotten  that  the  subject  is  an 
old  one.  Shortly  after  the  first  constitution  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  about  1835,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labouring  classes  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  and  in  1839  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
were  directed  by  the  Queen  to  make  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  and  in  1842  the  results  of  that 

nquiry  ware  framed  by  the  secretary  of  the 


Commission,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  in  a  report 
which,  to  this  day,  is  regarded  as  quite  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  Theauthor  of  that 
report,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is  still  among  us, 
and  actively  works  to  promote  the  sanitary 
welfare  of  all  classes.  The  name  of  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  will  ever  be  honourably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  subject  of  sanitary  engineering 
and  architecture.  That  report  also  contains  a 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  the 
eminent  architect  of  that  day,  for  a  so-called 
“public  lodging-house,”  containing  in  three 
stories  some  fifty  or  sixty  separate  single-room 
tenements.  Shortly  afterwards,  societies  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  one  of  these  societies,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  a  block  of  model  houses. 
Other  societies,  having  similar  objects,  became 
established  in  the  provinces,  and  various  model 
villages  were  formed,  as  at  Saltaire,  near  Brad¬ 
ford,  Ackroydon,  near  Halifax,  &c.  Still  later, 
we  have  the  effects  in  the  metropolis  of  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow’s  Society,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Beqnest,  besides  numerous  other 
societies  which  have  produced  numbers  of  small 
houses,  such  as  those  of  the  Queen’s  Park  and 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estates  in  London,  and  others 
elsewhere. 

There  is  thus  evidence  of  much  useful  work 
having  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing  im¬ 
proved  dwellings  for  the  people,  and  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  in  London  alone  no  less  than  twelve 
millions  of  money  are  said  to  have  been  invested 
in  buildings  containing  separate  tenements  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  classes. 
But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  problem  seems  still  as  difficult  as 
ever,  and,  according  to  evidence  taken  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  is  still,  in  many  places,  more  or  less 
a  scandal  to  the  times.  The  normal  death-rate 
of  London,  as  a  whole,  is  about  21  per  1,000, 
and  when  we  read  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
metropolis  the  death-rate  is  stated  to  have 
reached,  in  1S82,  44  and  53'7  per  1,000,  while 
the  rate,  calculated  for  a  small  number  of 
houses  in  one  particular  part,  reached  70  per 
1,000,  or  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  the 
average ;  and  in  certain  parts  of  some  of  the 
large  provincial  towns  the  rate  is  still  said  to  be 
“  very  high,”  the  necessity  for  agitation,  in 
order  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  is  at  once 
apparent.  There  appears  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters  demanding  attention,  to  be  a  vast 
quantity  of  remedial  power  available,  but  a  lack 
of  readiness  on  the  part  of  those  in  local  autho¬ 
rity  to  apply  that  power.  Here,  again,  we 
come  to  the  necessity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for 
stirring  the  public  to  demand  that  those  elected 
to  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  matter 
should  use  the  powers  vested  in  them  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  important  subjects.  Important 
they  certainly  are,  for  the  results  of  neglect  to 
use  the  existing  powers  already  possessed  have 
led  to  such  serious  overcrowding  as  to  affect  the 
health  and  working  power  of  the  inhabitants  in 
a  manner  that  altogether  fails  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  death-rate  returns,  even  high  as  they  are. 
The  children  are  permanently  injured  by  it,  and 
the  adults  are  likewise  injuriously  affected  by  it 
in  health  as  well  as  in  means ;  for  it  has  been 
found  on  inquiry  that,  on  the  lowest  average, 
every  workman  or  workwoman  in  certain  over¬ 
crowded  localities,  lost  about  twenty  days  in 
the  year,  not  from  illness,  but  from  sheer 
exhaustion  and  inability  to  do  work ;  and  this 
at  a  very  moderate  wage  per  diem  would 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
sum  in  the  year.  Overcrowding  in  a  house  is, 
by  statute,  a  nuisance  which  can  be  dealt  with 
by  law.  Local  authorities,  moreover,  have,  or 
can  have,  full  power  to  control  the  number  of 
persons,  not  members  of  one  family,  who  may 
occupy  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  which  is  let 
out  in  lodgings  ;  they  can  also  have  such  houses 
registered,  inspected,  and  put  into  and  kept  in 
proper  sanitary  condition.  But  hitherto  very 
few  authorities  have  assumed  these  powers, 
while  many  that  have  been  invested  with  them 
have  entirely  failed  to  enforce  them.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts  of  1868 
and  1882  (Torrens),  and  of  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvements  Acts  of 
1875  and  1882  (Cross’s  Acts),  and  the  Labour¬ 
ing  Classes’  Lodging-houses  Acts  of  1851,  1866, 
and  1867,  contain  very  extensive  and  useful 
powers  for  dealing  with  the  subject  where 


desired  by  the  local  authority.  Local  autho¬ 
rities  throughout  the  kingdom  have  been< 
reminded  of  these  powers,  and  useful  digests: 
of  the  Acts  have  been  sent  to  them,  and  still- 
all  the  evils, — moral  and  sanitary, — of  over-, 
crowding  continue.  Let  us  hope  that  one 'of' 
the  useful  result  of  this  Congress  will  be  to 
help  to  stir  up  the  public  to  demand  energetic: 
action  of  sanitary  authorities  to  use  the  powers 
they  already  possess,  and  thus  diminish  the 
scandalous  conditions  which  have  been  recently! 
referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes. 

With  regard  to  the  blocks  of  artisans’  dwell¬ 
ings  and  model  lodging-houses  which  have: 
sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  some  of  our  more  populous  provincial! 
towns,  all  will  agree  that  the  clearing  of  crowded^ 
areas  covered  with  the  worst  forms  of  dwelling, 
house  is  in  itself  a  most  excellent  move ;  bntl 
I  look  with  grave  apprehension  upon  the  vast’ 
piles  of  buildings  that  are  often  erected  with.- 
the  avowed  object  of  affording  accommodation 
for  the  people  who  have  been  displaced,  but1 
which  actually  get  occupied  by  a  different  and; 
higher  class  occupier,  thereby  tending  to  aggra-; 
vate  the  overcrowding  already  existing  in 
neighbouring  districts.  One  sees  huge  blocks,—^ 
five,  six,  or  seven  stories  high, — sometimes 
singly,  and  sometimes  detached,  but  in  sncbi 
close  proximity  to  one  another  that  the  sun  can 
never  reach  parts  of  the  internal  open  spaces: 
and  so  that  the  air  in  those  spaces  must  be 
more  or  less  stagnant.  Some  of  these  buildings 
contain  hundreds  of  separate  dwellings,  each 
dwelling  holding  on  an  average  four  or  five 
persons.  Such  buildings,  I  maintain,  are  un 
worthy  of  their  prime  object.  They  may 
deceivo  their  promoters  at  first  by  appearinp 
fairly  wholesome  and,  in  comparison  with  thi 
houses  and  tenements  previously  occupied,  ail 
being  an  improvement;  but  I  fear  that  afte" 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years  they  will  becom« 
unwholesome  and  be  regarded  with  diminishes 
satisfaction,  while  their  death-rate,  which  in 
their  early  years  is  generally  low,  will  increase 
Indeed,  in  3ome  of  the  blocks  that  have  been 
erected  in  London,  there  are  not  wanting  indi 
cations  that,  from  some  cause  not  at  presen,1 
definitely  explained,  the  infant  death-rate  ha 
beon  excessive,  and  even  greater  in  the  blocll 
of  dwellings  than  in  the  surrounding  unre 
formed  neighbourhood. 

I  am  confident  that  the  massing  together  o 
vast  numbers  of  human  boings  in  dwellings  g 
great  height  and  capacity, — rooms  piled  on 
upon  another  to  a  height  of  60  ft.  or  80  ft.  o! 
more, — is  not  a  proper  system.  We  cannot  witS 
impunity  crowd  an  unlimited  number  of  huma 
beings  on  a  given  area.  This  has  been  decide1 
with  respect  to  the  sick,  and  is  equally  evideni 
with  respect  to  children,  and  similar  condition 
will,  I  believe,  come  to  be  recognised  wit- 
respect  to  people  of  ordinary  health  and  habiti 
There  are  doubtless  degrees  of  relative  propon 
tion  of  people  to  area  according  to  their  condc 
tion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  th): 
character  of  the  building  and  its  surrounding:! 
but  hitherto  we  have  not  arrived,  so  far  as  Iai 
aware,  at  the  precise  limits  of  proportion  ci] 
ordinary  population  to  area.  The  subject  is  orti 
which  deserves  careful  attention,  and,  indeed, 
has  not  been  altogether  overlooked  by  some  o 
those  concerned  with  the  more  recently  de¬ 
signed  blocks  of  dwellings  in  London.  Th 
danger  of  piling  up  these  dwellings  in  building 
of  great  height  haB  received  illustration  in  tb 
older  parts  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  houses,  P 
you  are  aware,  reach  eight  or  nine  stories  ii 
height,  and  have  no  internal  connexion  wit 
drains  ;  the  refuse  is  removed  in  tubs  dailr 
and  there  is  an  excellent  water  supply.  I  ai. 
assured  on  high  medical  authority  that  notwitl- 
standing  these  arrangements,  the  first  cases  o 
typhus  almost  invariably  occur  in  the  uppel 
stories. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  oppo>- 
tunities  of  noticing  the  arrangement  of  variom 
institutions  having  for  their  object  the  bousur 
of  large  numbers  of  persons  both  in  health  arl 
in  sickness  of  body  and  mind,  of  old  and  n 
young.  I  look  back  at  many  old  building! 
whether  hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses,  school!: 
and  the  like,  and  find  enormous  blocks  contain 
ing  wards  ranged  along  both  sides  of  dai 
passages,  and  holding  vast  numbers  of  humt: 
beings  under  one  roof  in  practically  one  atm  n 
sphere.  That  arrangement  of  building  may  no; 
be  regarded  as  wholly  obsolete,  and  as  haynr 
given  place  to  what  is  known  as  the  paviliu 
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;em,  under  which  the  building  is  sub-divided 
it*  a  number  of  separate  blocks  or  pavilions, 
nib  containing  a  comparatively  small  number 
jiomates,  and  affording  far  greater  facilities 
fi  effectual  ventilation  of  the  apartments,  as 
>1  as  for  the  access  of  light  and  circulation  of 
ii  about  the  pavilions.  This  system  in  one 
i  n  or  another  is  now,  in  principle  at  any  rate, 
Jjiriably  adopted  for  all  well-arranged  institu- 
i  us  intended  for  large  numbers  of  persons,  but 
i.many  instances  I  have  noticed  that  the 
Vantages  of  the  separate  pavilion  system  are 
typletely  counteracted  by  the  way  in  which 
,  several  pavilions  are  joined  together,  solely 

3 administrative  reasons,  by  enclosed  corridors 
lasement,  ground,  and  one-pair  stories,  and 
cfs,  by  means  of  lifts  for  coals,  lifts  for 
states,  Bhoots  for  dust  and  for  soiled  linen, 
aircase  well-holes,  and  the  like,  the  several 
:ks  or  pavilions  have  been  most  success- 
i!y  transformed  into  one  uniform  building, 
jing  one  and  the  same  atmosphere  through- 
0  every  part  of  it.  The  objections  to  these 
jjingements,  by  which  the  prime  object  of  the 
ijilion  system  is  defeated,  are  perhaps  more 
uspicuous  when  adopted  in  buildings  occupied 
.  number  of  sick  persons  or  by  children,  than 
■,any  other  class  of  building,  and  I  am  under 
impression  that  in  England,  while  we  aim 
h  much  success  at  perfection  in  detail 
mngements,  we  are  considerably  inferior  in 
(j]y  of  the  broad  principles  of  arrangement  to 
ijie  of  our  Continental  neighbours.  The  hos- 
*4>ls  erected  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  in 
die  of  the  Continental  cities  and  towns  are 
Ipially  worthy  of  attention  in  these  respects, 
lead  over  large  areas  of  ground, — in  some  in¬ 
dices  perhaps  needlessly  large, — the  wards 
dig  only  one  story  high,  absolutely  detached 
i<  from  another  or  having  only  a  covered  way 
ijween  them,  and  being  limited  in  size  to  the 
liiirements  of  some  fourteen  to  twenty  beds 
da,  being  raised  on  arches  well  above  the 
(hnd,  and  arranged  so  that  the  patients  while 
in  bed  may  be  wheeled  into  outside  bai¬ 
lies,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  treatment 
jmnenclosed  air.  Such  hospitals,  and  they 
'le  been  fully  described  in  recent  works 
n  the  subject,  seem  to  me  to  approach 
9P  nearly  perfection  of  arrangement,  and  to 
ird  examples  such  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  at 
Jie.  In  respect  of  children’s  buildings, 
jin,  the  dangers  of  concentrating  large 
1  ibers  of  children  in  dormitories,  or,  indeed, 
j  my  confined  space,  have  long  ago  been 
Donstrated  as  tending  to  impair  the  health 
to  aggravate  any  tendency  to  disease, 
ire  is  no  necessity  for  placing  many  children 
ilormitories,  and  the  massing  together  of 
r  e  numbers  in  school  and  class  rooms  is  only 
■rated  by  reason  of  the  comparatively  short 
i|3  those  rooms  are  occupied.  And  even  here 
iould  be  a  boon,  having  regard  to  the  small 
1'iint  of  space  usually  allowed  to  each  child, 
he  school  and  class  rooms  could  be  com- 
•jely  vacated,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
let,*  for  ten  minutes  or  so  every  hour,  so 
v.,  by  means  of  open  windows,  they  could  be 
jpletely  flushed  out  with  fresh  air  at  frequent 
irvals.  The  system  of  arranging  domiciliary 
*ols  upon  what  is  known  as  the  cottage-home 
'(ciple,  has  so  many  advantages,  sanitary  and 
drwise,  that  it  deserves  attention  by  all  who 
^concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  young.  It 
been  adopted  in  recent  years  for  many 
litable  and  poor-law  institutions,  and  I  have 
Iriably  heard  it  spoken  of  most  favourably, 
i  schools  of  the  Leicester  Poor  Law  Union, 

'  sh  are  at  Countesthorpe,  are  upon  this 
em,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit.” 


CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. + 
ie  proposition  for  constructing  hospital  sick 
ils  upon  what  is  known  as  the  “  Circular 
em,”  was  first  made  in  this  country  during 
latter  part  of  187S,  about  the  same  time 
the  foundation  stone  was  being  laid  in 
ium  of  a  hospital  intended  to  be  built  upon 
principle. 

ie  design  for  this  building,  the  Antwerp 
Hospital,  having  received  the  approval  of 
Communal  Administration  of  the  town,  was 
•red  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of 
Hygiene  at  Brussels, but  this  body  strongly 
•  emned  the  erection  of  circular  wards  upon 
I  uds  which,  now  the  buildiog  is  erected, 

Lealth  Exhibition  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  378. 
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would  appear  to  have  been  correct.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  work  was  proceeded  with,  and  the 
building  is  now  opened,  and  may  be  inspected 
by  those  interested  in  the  question. 

No  other  Continental  nation  has,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  considered  this  new  system  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation,  but  in  England  many  similar  hospitals 
have  been  erected,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  in  con¬ 
templation  to  erect  others. 

There  is  something  very  fascinating  about 
the  conception  of  a  circular  ward,  and  super¬ 
ficial  consideration  of  the  question  would  lead 
to  a  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  system  ;  indeed,  I 
was  myself  disposed,  before  critically  examin¬ 
ing  the  matter,  to  allow  that  this  adoption 
might  possibly  be  productive  of  some,  if  not  all, 
the  benefits  promised  by  its  advocates.  This 
illusion  was,  however,  dispelled  when  lately  I 
had  occasion  to  study  the  question  in  all  its 
aspects  for  the  purposes  of  a  report  to  a  public 
body  prepared  to  erect  this  class  of  wards  upon 
my  recommendation,  and  I  propose  now  to  show 
the  reasons  that  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
parallelogram-shaped  sick  wards  are  in  every 
respect  much  more  economical  both  in  first 
cost  and  in  management,  and  that  no  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  be  attained  by  the  increased  outlay 
consequent  upon  the  erection  of  wards  of  cir¬ 
cular  shape. 

My  present  remarks  will  be  confined  to  a 
consideration  of  the  erection  of  wards  for 
general  hospitals,  and  I  do  not  propose  in  this 
paper  to  deal  with  the  question  in  its  application 
to  fever  or  other  wards  for  special  cases. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the 
circular  system  as  now  advoeited  is  wrong  in 
any  kind  of  hospital  building,  whatever  be  its 
special  use  or  locality ;  but  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  its  application  to  other  than  ordinary 
hospitals  would  involve  considerations  which 
the  time  at  my  disposal  on  this  occasion  will 
not  allow  of  being  entered  into. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  what  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  general  hospital  wards. 

First  as  to  the  number  of  patients.  I 
have  the  authority  of  Mies  Nightingale,  and 
of  many  hospital  superintendents,  for  stating 
it  to  be  essential  that,  besides  the  ordinary 
nurses  and  attendants,  every  ward  should  have 
the  constant  presence  of  one  head  nurse  in 
the  day  time  and  of  one  nurse  at  night  time, 
and  that  those  head  and  night  nurses  could 
each  properly  overlook  forty  patients  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum  ;  but  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
essentials  for  proper  discipline  and  facility  of 
administration,  the  number  of  patients  in  any 
one  ward  should  not  exceed  thirty-two  or  be 
less  than  twenty ;  also,  that  in  all  cases  one  or 
at  most  two  separation  wards,  each  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  or  at  most  two  patients, 
should  be  attached  to  the  large  ward,  bat  not 
so  as  to  communicate  with  it  directly.  All  the 
wards  should,  however,  adjoin  the  rooms  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  nurse  having  charge  of  the  patients 
contained  in  them. 

Except  in  the  case  of  separation  wards, 
wards  of  small  size  are  decidedly  objectionable, 
because  they  are  (says  Miss  Nightingale)  “  un¬ 
favourable  to  discipline,  inasmuch  as  a  small 
number,  when  placed  together  on  the  same 
ward,  more  readily  associate  together  for  any 
breach  of  discipline  than  a  larger  number.”  * 
And  it  is  also  pointed  out  by  her  that  one 
head-nurse,  or  one  night-nurse,  could  not  so 
efficiently  superintend  and  overlook  a  number 
of  small  wards  as  one  large  one. 

Each  large  sick  ward,  whether  it  contains 
ten  or  thirty  patients,  must  have  attached  to 
it  at  least  two  water-closets,  and  a  slop-sink, 
separated  by  cross-ventilated  lobbies.  A  bath¬ 
room  should  also  adjoin  each  large  ward.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  fewer  the  patients  in 
each  waid  the  larger  will  be  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  nurses  required  in  the  establishment, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  multiplicity  of 
nurses’  rooms,  water-closets,  slop-sinks,  bath¬ 
rooms,  and  other  sanitary  offices. 

Suppose  a  hospital,  to  be  designed  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  576  patients,  540  of  whom  are  to  be 
placed  in  eighteen  parallelogram -shaped  wards 
containing  thirty  each,  and  the  remaining 
thirty-six  in  smaller  and  adjoining  separation 
wards.  If  the  buildings  are  three  stories  in 
height  there  would  be  six  pavilions,  but  if,  as  I 
shall  show,  twenty-two  patients  only  can  be 
placed  in  the  large  wards  because  they  are  of 
circular  shape,  then  eight  pavilions  would  be 
required  instead  of  six,  and  twenty-four  wards 
*  Notes  on  Hospitals,  by  Florence  Nightingale.  1803. 


instead  of  eighteen.  In  both  cases  these  wards 
and  pavilions  are  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
size. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  services  of  one 
head  and  one  night  nurse  must  be  provided  for 
each  large  ward,  and  it  therefore  follows  that 
the  adoption  of  this  circular  plan  would  involve 
the  additional  cost  of  twelve  nurses  for  the  six 
extra  wards. 

The  two  extra  pavilions  containing  these  six 
wards  would  also  necessitate  the  additional 
services  of  one  scrubber  and  one  porter  for 
carrying  coals  and  meals  and  attending  the 
fires,  furnaces,  &c.,  and  the  salaries,  uniforms, 
and  maintenance  of  these  fourteen  additional 
officers  cannot  be  put  at  less  on  the  average 
than  50Z.  a  year  each,  or  a  total  of  700 Z. 

The  additional  cost  of  fuel  for  the  warming 
and  hot  water  supply  to  these  two  extra 
pavilions  may  be  put  at  a  minimum  sum  of 
200Z.  per  annum,  and  the  outlay  for  soap,  soda, 
&c.,  for  cleaning,  and  the  periodical  white¬ 
washing,  painting,  and  repair  cannot  be  put  at 
a  less  sum  than  100Z.  per  annum.  Therefore, 
the  total  additional  establishment  charges  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  adoption  of  the  circular 
system  would  be  1,000Z.,  as  follows,  viz. : — 


12  extra  nurses  ^ 

1  ,,  scrubber  >•  at  50Z.  per  annum  each . £700  0  0 

1  ,,  porter  ) 

Extra  fuel  .  2’0  0  0 

8oap,  soda,  &c.,  and  repairs .  100  0  0 


Total . £1,000  0  0 

This  sum  capitalised  at  three  per  cent,  (thirty - 
three  years’  purchase)  would  amount  to  33,000Z., 
and  this  represents  the  additional  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  576  patients  supposed  to  be  housed 
in  wards  designed  upon  the  circular  system. 

The  additional  cost  per  1,000  patients  would 
be  57,392 Z.,  and  this  cannot  be  considered  a 
large  estimate,  seeing  that  Miss  Nightingale  in 
her  work  on  hospitals  shows  that  where  nine 
patients  only  are  contained  in  a  ward  as  against 
thirty-two  patients  in  a  ward,  the  additional 
capitalised  outlay,  for  nursing  only,  would  be 
196,77 5Z. 

Now,  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  erecting  the 
buildings,  —  a  question  involving  primarily  a 
consideration  of  the  requisite  sizes  for  the 
wards. 

There  must  be  much  diversity  of  opinion 
amongst  medical  men  and  other  authorities 
upon  this  point  if  wo  are  to  judge  from  the 
dimensions  of  recently-constructed  hospitals. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  considers  that 
between  1,200  and  1,300  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
per  bed  is  all  sufficient.  Miss  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  asks  for  from  1,200  ft.  to  1,500  ft.  Dr. 
Parkee,  speaking  of  hospitals  generally,  says 
that  the  space  should  be  from  1,500  ft.  to 
2,000  ft.  (the  latter  quantity  referring,  no 
doubt,  to  fever,  and  the  former  to  general 
hospitals).  Dr.  de  Chaumont  in  his  report 
upon  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  shows, 
upon  mathematical  bases,  that  where  good 
ventilation  exists  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
making  the  air  space  of  large  wards  greater 
than  1,200  feet  per  patient. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  cubic  space  of  metropolitan  work- 
houses  and  infirmaries  states  that  the  cubic 
space  to  be  allotted  to  ordinary  sick  patients  in 
large  wards  “  should  not  be  less  than  850  ft.,” 
but  it  is  stipulated  that  no  space  above  the 
height  of  12  ft.  from  the  floor  line  shall  be 
included  in  the  calculation.  This  committee 
consisted  of  the  following  ominent  authorities, 
viz.: — Drs.  Thomas  Watson  (chairman),  Henry 
W.  A  eland,  Francis  Sibson,  W.  O.  Markham, 
and  John  Randall,  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
Messrs.  Uredale  Corbett  (Local  Government 
Board  Inspector),  Timothy  Holmes,  F.R.C.S., 
and  Charles  Hawkins,  F.R.C.S. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  erected  four  large 
parish  infirmaries,  holding  in  the  aggregate 
upwards  of  2,500  ordinary  sick  patients,  with 
less  than  950  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each,  and 
the  medical  officers  of  these  establishments 
have  not  found  it  necessary  at  any  time  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  of  the  beds  (as  was  con¬ 
templated),  should  one  or  more  extraordinarily 
severe  cases  at  any  time  be  developed,  and  seem 
to  call  for  increased  space. 

The  Moabit  Hospital  at  Berlin  gives  a  space 
of  only  86-4  cubic  feet  for  each  ordinary  patient ; 
but  in  this  building  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
treated  are  stated  to  be  of  an  acutely  infectious 
character,*  and  we  may  presume  that  a  larger 
space  would  be  allotted  for  this  class  of  patient. 

*  Hospital  Construction  and  Management.  London. 
1883. 
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Yet  the  death-rate  at  this  establishment,  I  am 
assured  by  eminent  men  who  have  examined 
the  returns,  is  not  above  the  average  of  other 
German  hospitals. 

The  proper  size  of  hospital-wards  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  determined  by  mere  considerations 
of  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  air-space 
requisite  for  the  well-being  of  a  patient,  for 
Dr.  de  Chaumont,  in  his  report  before  referred 
to,  has  clearly  Bhownthat  where,  by  good  venti¬ 
lation,  a  proper  change  of  atmosphere  is  con¬ 
stantly  effected,  it  matters  not,  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  what  is  the  size  of  the  ward.  The 
question  must  be  decided  principally  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  floor -space,  and  here,  again, 
examples  and  opinions  are  sadly  diverse. 

The  Moabit  Hospital,  and  the  four  parish 
infirmaries  previously  alluded  to,  contain  about 
VO  superficial  feet  of  floor-space  per  ordinary 
patient,  and  this  is  the  quantity  recommended 
by  the  before-mentioned  committee  of  experts. 

Capt.  Douglas  Galton  asks  for  from  90  ft.  to 
112  ft.,  Miss  Nightingale  from  100  ft.  to  104  ft., 
and  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  de  Chaumont,  from 
100  ft.  to  120  ft.  In  each  case  these  authorities 
seem  to  determine  their  maximum  and  minimum 
by  the  question  of  whether  or  no  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  to  be  provided  around  the  bed  for 
students,  i.e.,  whether  the  hospital  is  or  is  not 
to  be  designed  for  a  medical  school. 

The  disposition  of  the  superficial  space  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  whatever  it  may  be,  involves  two 
important  questions,  viz.,  the  width  of  the  ward, 
and  the  distance  apart  of  the  beds.  Twenty- 
four  feet  is  conceded  to  be,  for  all  purposes  of 
administration,  an  all-sufficient  width  for  ary 
hospital  ward,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  each  bed  should  have 
the  largest  possible  space  surrounding  it,  this 
width  would,  I  apprehend,  never  be  exceeded, 
were  it  not  for  the  desirability  of  reducing  the 
length  of  a  ward  to  within  a  limit  not  exceeding 
120  ft. 

In  parish  infirmaries  the  prescribed  distance 
apart  of  the  beds,  i.  e.,  the  bed-space,  is  6  ft. ; 
but  7  ft.  6  in.  or  8  ft.  is  the  width  more  generally 
adopted;  and  hence  it  comes  about  that  the 
breadth  of  the  wards  is  necessarily  increased  in 
some  buildings  to  as  much  as  30  ft.  And  here 
I  would  point  out  that  the  advocates  of  the 
circular  ward  system  invariably  and  wrongly 
use  the  term  “wall-space  ”  as  synonymous  with 
“  bed-space,”  or  the  distance  apart  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  beds,  and  they  often  improperly 
calculate  this  distance  a  part  of  the  beds,  by 
dividing  the  total  length  of  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  by  the  number  of  beds,  and  so 
arrive  at  a  deceptive  result. 

Take,  for  example,  the  description  given  in 
the  Builder ,  of  May  9th  last,  of  “  A  projected 
Military  Hospital,”  designed  upon  the  circular 
system.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  wards  are 
each  to  be  66  ft.  internal  diameter,  and  that  they 
are  to  hold  twenty-six  patients  :  thus  (says  the 
description)  “  each  patient  will  have  a  wall- 
space  of  8  ft.” 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  if  this  military  hospital 
is  ever  erected,  and  twenty-six  patients  crowded 
into  its  wards,  each  will  have  a  lineal  wall- 
space  at  the  head  of  his  bed  of  7  ft.  4  in., 
but  the  corresponding  distance  at  the  bottom  of 
the  beds  will  be  but  6  ft.  3  in.,— that  is  to  say 
(the  beds  being  3  ft.  wide),  the  distance  apart 
of  them  will  be  3  ft.  3  in.  only  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  it  is  required  to  know  what  really  will  be  the 
space  given  per  bed  in  this  proposed  hospital, 
as  compared  with  the  quadrangular  plan  of 
ward,  we  must  calculate  the  average  distances 
apart  as  given  above  the  beds  at  the  heads  and 
at  the  feet,  and  then,  instead  of  the  delusive 
8  ft.  of  wall-space,  we  shall  find  that  the  actual 
bed-space  per  patient  in  this  proposed  hospital 
would  only  be  6  ft.  9£in- 

The  above  results  would  be  arrived  at  by 
deducting  6  ft.  6  iD.  in  width  for  each  of  the 
entrance  lobbies,  and  then  planning  out  the 
feet  of  the  beds  at  an  equal  distance  apart, 
and  radiating  them  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  height  of  hospital 
wards.  It  is  only  Professor  Chaumont  who 
expresses  any  decided  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
the  conclusion  he  arrives  at,  that  12  ft.,  or  at 
most  13  ft.,  is  all-sufficient,  has  since  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
two  eminent  American  physicians,  Drs.  Cowles 
and  Wood,*  who  proved  to  their  satisfaction 
that  no  benefit  arises  from  making  wards  higher 
than  12  ft..  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  upon  these 


•  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts. 
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conclusions  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
cubic  space  committee  before  referred  to  were 
based. 

Most  other  authorities  regard  the  question  of 
height  as  quite  subsidiary  to  that  of  floor-space, 
as  decided  by  considering  the  width  of  the  ward 
and  the  distance  apart  from  centre  to  centre  of 
the  beds. 

I  have  been  particular  in  citing  the  opinions 
of  these  great  authorities  as  to  the  requisite 
dimensions  of  ordinary  wards,  because  I  am 
about  to  show  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  design  a  circular  hospital  ward  within  the 
limits  they  have  laid  down  without  causing  a 
useless  multiplication  of  wards,  ward  offices, 
nurses,  and  domestics,  resulting  in  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  wasteful  outlay,  first  in  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  and  for  all  time  in  tho  annual 
establishment  charges  ;  and  my  argument  would 
therefore  admit  of  contention  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  the  illustration  I  am  about  to 
give  I  exceeded  these  limits,  for  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  smaller  wre  take  the  units  of 
space  the  greater  will  be  the  cost  of  the  ciroular 
as  compared  with  the  parallelogram-shaped 
ward ;  and  I  therefore  propose  to  take  for 
illustration  a  ward  of  dimensions  which  shall 
approach,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  maximum 
quantities  asked  for  by  the  before-mentioned 
experts. 

A  parallelogram-shaped  ward  (see  fig.  2), 


The  two  additional  pavilions  previously  shown 
to  be  necessary  would  cost,  including  heating, 
lifts,  and  gasfittings,  26,800Z.,  and  the  outlay 
for  the  additional  accommodation  of  twelve 
nurses,  including  furniture  and  accessories, 
would  amount  to  about  700£.,  or  together  to 
27,500 1.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  six  remain¬ 
ing  wards  being  built  upon  the  circular  system 
must  of  necessity  be  of  more  costly  constrnction 
than  if  they  were  built  up  on  the  parallelogram 
principle. 

This  sum  of  27,500£.  represents  the  additional 
cost  for  576  beds,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  47,7431. 
per  1,000  patients.  Adding  to  this  the  capi¬ 
talised  cost  of  nursing  these  1,000  patients, 
previously  shown  to  amount  to  57,392 1.,  we  find 
that  if  the  circular  system  is  to  come  into  vogue,, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  indulgence  in  the 
luxury  (if  it  is  one)  at  the  rate  of  105,1351.  for 
every  1,000  patients. 

Should  it  suggest  itself  to  any  one  to  inquire: 
how  a  circular  would  compare  with  a  parallelo¬ 
gram-shaped  ward  if  both  were  designed  to  con¬ 
tain  thirty  beds,  an  average  distance  of  8  ftJ 
apart,  it  would  be  found  that  the  circular  ward 
must  be  87  ft.  9  in.  diameter,  and  consequently 
the  waste  or  unnecessary  space  in  the  centre  of 
it  would  amount  to  no  less  than  2,705  super-; 
ficial  feet.  Moreover,  it  would  be  evident  that 
the  height  of  such  a  ward  must  be  raised  con-' 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


containing  thirty  beds,  and  being  28  ft.  wide, 
120  ft.  long,  and  14  ft.  high,  will  contain  1,568 
cubic  feet,  and  112  ft.  of  floor  area  per  patient, 
whilst  the  bed  space  will  be  8  lineal  feet  per 
patient. 

A  circular  ward  (see  fig.  1)  of  equal  super¬ 
ficial  floor  space  would  be  65  ft.  6  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  if  it  is  required  (as  for  proper  com¬ 
parison  it  must  be)  to  keep  the  beds  the  same 
distance  apart  as  in  the  parallelogram-shaped 
ward,  this  space  would  not  contain  so  many 
even  as  twenty-two  beds.  For,  if  we  consider 
the  feet  of  tho  beds  to  be  7  ft.  distant  from  the 
outer  wall  (6  ft.  6  in.  for  the  length  of  a  bed, 
and  6  in.  space  between  it  and  the  wall),  and 
the  width  of  the  two  lobbies  as  13  ft.,  we  find 
that  if  there  are  twenty-two  beds  the  lateral 
distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  feet  of 
each  is  6  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  corresponding  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  heads  8  ft.  8  in.,  thus  giving 
an  average  distance  of  7  ft.  8  in.  only  as 
against  the  8  ft.  space  of  the  parallelogram¬ 
shaped  ward.  The  result  is  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  circular  plan  we  should  have  a 
ward  containing  less  bed  space,  and,  in  round 
numbers  respectively  41  superficial  and  571 
cubic  feet  per  bed  more  than  we  started  by 
admitting  was  necessary  for  the  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  patients. 

The  dotted  lino  upon  the  plan  (fig.  1)  en¬ 
closes  the  centre  space  thus  wasted  in  each 
ward  amounting  respectively  to  896  superficial 
and  12,553  cubic  feet. 

Various  ingenious  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  the  disposal  of  part  of  this  space. 
One  proposes  to  erect  a  staircase  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  plan,  would  occupy  250  superficial 
feet  out  of  the  896,  and  at  the  Antwerp  Hospi¬ 
tal,  a  still  less  quantity  is  enclosed  to  form  a 
room  (ostensibly,  but  never,  I  believe,  in  reality) 
for  the  use  of  a  nurse.  But  besides  the  prac¬ 
tical  inutility  of  adopting  these  expedients,  it 
will  be  seen  that  any  such  obstruction  would 
only  augment  the  difficulties  of  cross  ventila¬ 
tion  already  created  by  the  necessity  of  having 
the  windows  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  apart.* 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  this  super¬ 
fluous  space  ?  It  has  to  be  built,  to  be  kept 
clean,  to  be  ventilated,  to  be  heated;  but,  worst 
of  all,  it  has  to  be  paid  for ;  and  at  what  cost  I 
will  now  consider. 


*  We  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  this  proposed  use  of 
the  centre  space  long  ago,  in  regard  to  the  published  plans 
of  this  hospital. — Ed. 


siderably  if  any  sunlight  at  all  is  to  approach 
the  centre  of  it,  and  supposing  this  additions: 
height  to  be,  say  3  ft.,  the  quantity  of  waste  ok 
unnecessary  space  in  one  ward  alone  would 
amount  to  64,180  cubic  feet.  But  this  is  nol 
all,  for  it  would  follow  that  the  adjoining  offices 
separation  wards,  nurses’  room,  staircase,  &c.: 
must  also  be  raised. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary,  I  think,  to  trouble 
you  with  the  figures  which  would  show  th( 
additional  cost  of  this  plan  to  be  even  greater 
than  has  been  proved  to  result  from  a  com' 
parison  of  two  wards  of  equal  area,  but  with 
fewer  beds  in  the  one  of  circular  shape: 
Neither  need  I  point  out  to  you  how  much  al. 
the  other  difficulties  in  regard  to  ventilation, 
lighting,  heating,  and  want  of  cheerfulness 
would  be  enhanced. 

Advocates  of  the  system,  however,  say,  “  wc‘ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost ;  what  wf 
desire  is  to  erect  that  description  of  buildingL 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  best  adapts  itself  tci 
the  cure  of  the  patients  to  be  contained  in  it  ”  i 
and  within  reasonable  limit  this  view  of  the 
question  is  no  doubt  a  right  one. 

But  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  substanl 
tial  arguments  showing  that  from  this  point  oil 
view  the  circular  is  any  improvement  upon  the 
parallelogram  shape  of  ward,  and  I  have  littlei 
doubt  that  no  such  arguments  could  exist  unlesti 
it  can  be  shown  that  in  contravention  of  Nature’ll 
laws  air  would  as  freely  pass  through  a  room 
from  one  side  to  another  when  the  windows  are 
60  ft.  or  70  ft.  apart,  as  it  would  if  those  win\ 
dows  were  from  24  ft.  to  30  ft.  apart.  It  woulci 
also  have  to  be  demonstrated  that,  in  defiance; 
of  all  mathematical  rules,  when  the  sun  wai 
shining,  or  the  wind  blowing,  against  the  straigh: 
wall  of  a  parallelogram-shaped  ward,  less  ah 
and  sun  would  penetrate  through  its  window: 
openings  than  would  penetrate  an  equal  nurnbei 
of  window-openings  of  the  same  size  container 
in  the  wall  of  a  circular  ward.  And  them 
having  proved  this  anomaly,  it  would  be  neces: 
sary  to  define  the  process  by  which  as  large  r 
quantity  of  air  and  sun  could  be  brought  mb 
the  circular  ward  through  its  twenty-two  win 
dows  as  could  be  brought  in  through  the  thirty) 
four  windows  of  the  parallelogram  -  shapeo 
ward. 

This  being  made  evident,  the  contention  mus 
be  upheld  that  a  ward  having  the  distance  of  «• 
parts  from  the  windows  varying  from  1  ft.  t 
33  ft.,  is  as  cheerful  as  one  the  parts  of  whift 
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nr  similarly  from  1  ft.  to  14  ft.  only.  And  it 
>t  be  shown  that  this  cheerfulness  will  not 
ii  iminished  by  the  height  of  thecircnlar  ward 
;g  one-fifth  only  of  its  diameter,  as  com- 
.  ;d  with  the  parallelogram-shaped  ward,  tlie 
j  fat  of  which  would  be  one-half  its  width. 

I  ut,  supposing  all  these  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
Kjited,  it  will  only  have  been  shown  that,  in 
rpoints  referred  to,  the  circular  is  as  good  as 
^parallelogram  system,  and  then  what  is  left 
[Compensate  for  the  105,000Z.  outlay  before 
brred  to  ? 

iji  cannot  be  contended  that,  for  the  purposes 
>i.  medical  school,  where  it  is  desirable  the 
i!, test  space  for  students  shall  be  given  round 
about  the  patient,  the  constriction  of 
;i  feet  of  the  beds,  consequent  upon  their 
dation  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  an 
3antage.  It  cannot  surely  be  argued  that  it 
ijdesirable  arrangement  to  place  a  nurse  (as 
•.tie  Antwerp  Hospital)  in  the  centre  of  a  sick 
id,  breathing  all  day  its  more  or  less  foul 
(osphere,  rather  than  that  she  should  be 
gned  an  adjoining  room,  having  a  window 
Jugh  which  she  could  overlook  the  patients, 
tiher  can  it  be  said  that,  if  this  central  space 
occupied  by  a  staircase,  such  staircase 
aid  not  be  better  placed  (as  in  the  parallelo- 
n  system)  away  from  the  ward  and  adjoin- 
i  and  giving  direct  access  to  the  nurses’ 

I  as,  separation  wards,  and  other  offices,  and 
tvoiding  tho  necessity  of  all  persons  and 
gs  passing  through  and  disturbing  the  occu- 
ts  of  the  large  ward. 

nd  if,  then,  these  deviations  from  past 

Jtice  cannot  be  shown  to  be  improvements, 
t  is  left  for  those  who  would  still  be 
irers  of  the  new  system  to  put  forward  as 
him  for  its  superiority  over  the  old  one  ?  I 
;iot  say,  neither  can  I  imagine. 


TEMPLE  BAR. 


Temple  would  seem  to  give  opportunity  for  this 
being  done  by  co-operation  between  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple. 


AWARDS  AT  THE  ANTWERP 
EXHIBITION. 

The  following  aro  among  the  awards  granted  to 
British  exhibitors  in  the  Industrial  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  sections  of  the  Antwerp  International 
Exhibition : — 

Diplomas  of  Honour. — West  Central  Sanitary 
Company,  London  ;  Otto  Gas  Engine  Company 
(Crossley  Brothers),  Manchester  ;  St.  John’s  Ambu¬ 
lance  Association,  London. 

Gold  Medals. — F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  Manchester  ; 
H.  C.  Stephens,  London ;  P.  A.  Maignen,  London ; 
Glenboig  Union  Fireclay  Company  (Limited),  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  R.  Hornsby  &  Co.,  Grantham. 

Silver  Medals. — Nettlefolds  (Limited),  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  Ed.  Brooke  &  Co.,  Huddersfield;  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds,  London ;  R.  Renton  Gibbs,  Liverpool  ; 
Thomas  Heron,  London ;  Musgrave  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Belfast ;  Saxby  &  Farmer,  London  ;  Wake  &  Dean, 
London  ;  Revolving  Ball  Filter  Company  (Limited), 
London  ;  Ipsen  Terra-cotta  and  Fine  Art  Pottery, 
London  ;  Ed.  Smith  &  Co.,  Coalville  ;  T.  Bradford 
&  Co.,  Manchester  ;  Oakeley  Slate  Quarries  Com¬ 
pany,  Portmadoc  ;  W.  Smeaton,  London. 

Bronte  Medals. — E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Coalville  ; 
North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  Glenboig 
Union  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Limited,  Glasgow ;  Scott, 
Cuthbertson,  &  Co.,  London  ;  George  Farmiloe  & 
Sons,  London  ;  Archibald  Smith  k,  Stevens,  London. 

Honourable  Mention. —  George  Wright  &  Co., 
London. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  section,  the  following  awards 
have  been  made  :  — 

Sir  F.  Leighton,  Diploma  of  Honour. 

G.  F.  Watts,  1st  Class  Medal. 

Philip  R.  Morris,  3rd  Class  Modal. 

H.  Moore,  Honourable  Mention. 

H.  Thornycroit,  2nd  Class  Medal  for  Sculpture. 


ALLEGED  “SHORT”  QUANTITIES. 


“RANDOM  COURSES.” 

Sir, — It  was  stated  in  a  contemporary  that 
to  a  Congregational  Church  at  South  Woodford, 
“  externally  the  whole  would  be  faced  with 
Kentish  rag  stone,  squared  in  random  courses.” 
Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  to 
which  of  the  following  that  description  applies. 


r 

1  TT 

1 

Drop  Courses, 
sometimes 
described  as 
Coursed  Work. 


Irregular 

Courses. 


Regular 

Courses. 


In  the  description  of  all  Kentish  rag  stone 
work  it  should  always  be  stated  if  with  rock  face 
projecting,  or  hammer-dressed  on  surface,  also  if 
pointed  in  white  or  black  putty. 


(he  statement  which  we  quoted  from  the 
Iropolitan  three  weeks  ago,  that  Temple  Bar 
to  “re-appear  in  all  its  old  historic  and 
geological  proportions”  (!)  at  the  Albert 
jice,  Battersea,  was,  with  much  Bhow  of 
iiority  and  superior  knowledge,  flatly  con¬ 
noted  by  the  City  Press  at  the  time.  Never- 
,ess,  the  first-named  journal  seems  to  have 
n  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  the 
Iguised  organ  of  information  with  regard  to 
j;  matters,  for,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court 
Common  Council  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr. 
(3ser  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  City  Lands 
iimittee,  presented  a  report  on  behalf  of  that 
imittee,  recommending  that  the  several 
lions  of  Temple  Bar,  now  lying  near 
iringdon-street,  should  be  given  to  the  Albert 
ij.ce  Company  for  the  purpose  of  being  erected 
iattersea  Park  or  on  the  confines  thereof,  the 
I  of  the  removal  and  reconstruction  being 
jayed  by  the  company,  and  the  Committee 
(■cising  such  supervision  and  requiring  such 
liarantee  for  the  erection  of  the  same  in  a 
afactory  manner  as  they  may  consider  neces- 
T.  We  are  glad  to  see  (and  especially  now 
.  the  Albert  Palace  is  “  in  Chancery  ”)  that 
1  absurd  proposal  was  not  adopted  with  the 
(rity  that  its  proposers  could  have  wished. 
(Manners  very  properly  pointed  out  that  it 
not  appear  from  the  report  whether  they 
ip  giving  the  stones  of  old  Temple  Bar  to 
liersea  Park  or  to  a  Company.  If  only  to 
latter,  he  should  very  strongly  oppose  the 
i,  and,  in  order  that  the  information  might 
mpplied,  he  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
iideration  of  the  report,  which  was  accord- 
y  adjourned. 

e  quote  from  the  Times  the  following  pro- 
:  against  the  carrying-out  of  the  ridiculous 
iosal  of  the  City  Lands  Committee  : — 
ls  tlie  destination  of  Temple  Bar  could  not  be  decided 
single  debate,  we  will  venture  to  urge  our  protest 
8t  the  proposal,  which  is  being  seriously  made  by 
members  of  the  Court,  to  set  it  up  us'  a  kind  of 
co  to  the  Albert  Palace  in  Battersea  Park.  Nothing 
incongruous  could  well  be  devised.  Surely  the  Cor- 
ion  has  done  injury  enough  to  the  fine  old  relic  by 
ag  up  the  Griffin  in  its  place,  without  for  ever  con¬ 
ing  it  to  become  the  ornament  to  a  speculative  place 
blic  entertainment.  The  right  place  for  Temple  Bur 
i  its  days  is  amid  the  quiet  and  relative  solitude  of 
emple  Gardens ;  and  we  had  fondly  hoped  that  this 
gement,  so  natural  and  obvious,  had  been  already 
I  upon.” 

ihy  not  (as  was  suggested  in  the  Builder  a 
months  ago)  utilise  the  old  gateway  as  an 
ince  to  the  Temple  from  Temple-street,  in 
of  the  ramshackle  wooden  gateway  which 
does  duty  there  P  The  improvements  now 
>  effected  just  outside  this  part  of  the 


THOMPSON  V.  GETHING. 

This  action,  which  was  brought  by  Mr.  Richard 
James  Thompson,  builder,  of  Kidderminster,  against 
Mr.  Josiah  Morris  Gething,  architect,  of  Kidder¬ 
minster  and  Stourbridge,  and  set  down  for  hearing 
at  the  Birmingham  February  Assizes,  was  referred 
to  Mr.  E.  R.  C.  Kettle,  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  with 
Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  architect,  of  Birmingham, 
as  his  assessor. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  280Z.  19s.  5d., 
amount  of  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  defendant’s 
negligence  and  want  of  care  and  skill  in  not  taking 
out  the  quantities  carefully  for  the  building  of  the 
Lea-street  Board  Schools,  and  for  extras,  know¬ 
ingly  and  wilfully  disallowed  by  defendant  as 
architect  to  the  Kidderminster  School  Board. 
The  plaintiff  sent  in  a  claim  against  the  School 
Board  for  about  290L,  of  which  tho  defendant 
certified  for  93L,  and  refused  to  reconsider  his 
certificate.  Plaintiff  issued  a  writ  claiming  the 
whole  amount  from  defendant,  and  refused  to  pro- 
sent  his  certificate  for  payment  by  the  School 
Board. 

Sittings  were  held  by  the  arbitrator  at  Kidder¬ 
minster  and  Birmingham.  Mr.  Miller  Corbet,  of 
Kidderminster,  conducted  the  caso  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Horner,  of  Brierley 
Hill,  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  subsequently  abandoned  his  claim 
for  extras  disallowed,  and  increased  his  claim  for 
loss  by  quantities  to  397 Z.  14s.  10s.  A  great  mass 
of  evidence  and  figures  was  gone  into,  the  hearing 
occupying  twelve  days. 

The  arbitrator  has  now  published  his  award,  which 
finds  that  the  plaintiff  suffered  no  loss  from  the 
defendant’s  negligence  and  want  of  care  and  skill  as 
quantity  surveyor,  and  adj  udges  the  plaintiff  to  pay 
defendant  his  costs  of  the  action,  and  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  and  award,  including  the  costs  of  the  assessor. 
— Communicated. 


“THE  TBOCADfiRO.” 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  [p.  412]  you 
attribute  the  design  of  the  Trocaddro  Palace  to 
M.  Bourdais.  if  you  allude  to  the  building  (now  a 
museum)  erected  on  the  heights  of  the  Trocaddro 
for  the  1878  Exhibition,  it  was  designed  by  the  late 
M.  Davioud.  R.  Phen^  Spiers. 

The  paragraph  alluded  to  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent  was  simply  a  quotation  from  the  Standard, 
and  printed  as  such. 


FIREPROOF  PACKING. 

Sir, — Having  a  number  of  hot-air  flues  to  insert 
between  joists,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  inform  us  of  the  best  material 
to  use  for  preventing  any  chance  of  firing  the 
woodwork  ?  The  lighter  the  material  the  better 
for  the  work.  H.  G.  F. 


William  H.  Pipe. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  LEAD  GUTTERS  FROM 
BEING  BLOCKED  BY  SNOW. 

Sir, — As  the  winter  season  is  drawing  on,  allow 
me  to  describe,  and  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of, 
a  plan  by  which,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I 
preserved  my  house  from  overflow  by  any  fall  or 
accumulation  of  snow  in  lead  gutters.  It  is  very 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  most  effective. 

Place  stools  or  forms  on  legs  in  the  gutters.  Let 
them  be  of  such  a  height  that  their  edges  shall  be 
lower  than  the  eaves  of  the  tiles  or  slates  by  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  let  them  extend  in  width 
on  each  side  (if  the  gutter  be  between  two  eaves) 
half  an  inch  under  the  eaves.  If  the  width  of  the 
gutter  requires  the  top  of  tho  stool  to  be  of  more 
than  one  board,  it  will  be  as  well  that  the  boards  be 
not  too  closely  jointed  that  the  drip  may  pass 
through.  Tho  snow  will  lodge  upon  the  stools,  and, 
as  it  thaws,  the  water  will  trickle  down  from  the 
roof  under  the  snow  and  over  their  edges,  and  find 
a  clear  course  beneath  them.  This  plan  renders 
altogether  unnecessary  any  clearing  by  shovel  or 
otherwise,  which  is  most  undesirable  and  often  mis¬ 
chievous. 

If  the  gutter  be  behind  a  parapet,  let  the  stool 
on  one  side  touch  tho  inner  wall  of  the  parapet. 

The  stools  are  best  housed  in  summer  and  autumn, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  if  they  be  kept  clear  of 
leaves  and  nests,  and  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  or  boy.  J.  G. 


REINDEER  INN,  BANBURY. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  drawing  of  the  panelled 
room  in  the  Reindeer  Inn,  Banbury,  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  the  present  proprietor 
showed  the  members  of  the  excursion  a  photograph 
from  a  painting  of  “  A  Roundhead  Council  of  War,” 
the  apartment  in  which  the  council  took  place 
being  a  very  faithful  reproduction  of  the  room. 
He  stated  that  the  figures  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Orchardson. 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  such  a  painting, 
or  where  photographs  of  it  can  be  obtained  ? 

John  L.  Robinson. 


WROUGHT-IRON  CHIMNEYS. 

Sir, — A  short  time  ago  a  friend  wrote  me  from 
Spain  asking  for  information  similar  to  that  sought 
by  your  correspondent  in  last  week’s  issue. 

I  was  enabled  to  oblige  through  seeing  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Builder  of  a  book  on  “Tall  Chimnoy 
Construction,”  which  I  obtained  from  Messrs.  Spon, 
of  the  Strand,  and  sent  out  to  my  friend. 

There  are  descriptions  in  this  work  of  five 
wrought-iron  shafts,  and  an  elevation  and  section  is 
given  of  one  built  in  America. 

Perhaps  this  will  assist  “  0.  F.”  in  his  inquiries. 

J.  Bernado. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Archceology  and  of  the 
History  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  Baltimore.  July, 
1885. 

Some  time  ago  we  suggested  that  our  own 
Journal  of  Hellenic  studies  would  do  good 
work  if  it  were  to  devote  a  few  pages  annually 
to  a  summary  of  the  archmological  news  of  the 
year,  and  to  an  epitome  of  the  chief  contents  of 
European  archaeological  publications.  This  very 
useful  task  is  undertaken,  and,  we  think,  carried 
out  almost  to  excess,  by  the  American  Journal, 
the  first  number  of  which  we  had  occasion  to 
welcome  in  the  spring,  and  the  second  and  third 
simultaneous  issues  of  which  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived.  Spite  of  her  school  at  Athens,  in  which 
matter  she  is  as  yet  ahead  of  us,  the  slender 
archseolflgical  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
America  and  her  scholars  are  obvious  enough. 
In  a  volume  that  takes  in  (to  our  regret,  as  we 
have  said  before)  the  wide  fields  of  Christian  and 
early  American,  as  well  as  Classical  archceology, 
we  have  the  moBt  curious  disproportion  of  con¬ 
tents.  Out  of  in  all  212  pages,  145  are  devoted 
to  the  task  we  advocated,  i.e.,  the  summary  of 
archasological  news,  contents  of  journals,  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  meetings,  and  review  of  books, 
sixty-seven  only  are  reserved  for,  what  should 
be,  after  all  the  main  work  of  the  Journal,  i.e., 
original  articles  and  the  publication  of  monu¬ 
ments.  Some  of  these  original  articles  are 
mere  jottings  of  notes,  nor  do  they  profess  to 
be  more.  Among  the  most  interesting  is  the 
first  article  by  Mr.  Henshaw  on  the  “  Aboriginal 
Relics  called  ‘Sinkers’  or  ‘Plummets,’”  but 
which,  from  examination  of  the  customs  of  the 
modern  Santa  Barbara  Indians,  turn  out  to  be 
“  medicine  stones  ”  employed  for  all  manner  of 
odd  magical  purposes.  This  method  of  elucidating 
ancient  remains  by  the  custom  of  the  modern 
savage  is,  since  Mr.  Lang  became  its  eloquent 
apostle,  and, — we  may  almost  say, — founder, 
as  fashionable  as  it  is  reasonable.  Christian 
remains  are  represented  by  an  article  on  “  The 
Lost  Mosaics  of  Ravenna”  and  another  on  the 
“  Abbey  of  Jnmi&ges.”  The  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  classical  archceology  comes  from 
England ;  Mr.  Ramsey  contributes  a  paper  on 
“Notes  and  Inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor.”  We 
notice  specially  an  interesting  inscription  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Association  of  Worshippers  of 
Ganymede  (Ganymedeitai)  at  Smyrna;  little  is 
known  of  the  society,  but  from  the  patron’s 
functions  we  fear  its  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  may  not  have  been  total  abstinence. 
Another  inscription  refers  to  an  ancient  guild 
of  porters  (<popn)yoi).  If  porters  were  as  pleasant 
and  serviceable  a  class  of  old  as  now  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  more  of  their  confraternity. 
Mr.  Alfred  Emerson  discusses  “  two  modern 
antiques.”  One  of  them,  a  bas-relief,  once  in 
Verona  and  published  by  Heydemann  scarcely 
needed  comment.  It  is  true  that  Ottfried 
Muller  and  E.  Braun,  and,  following  them, 
Heydemann  himself,  accepted  it  as  classical 
work,  but  the  thing  is  too  obviously  modern 
and  sensational,  the  whole  conception  as  well 
as  treatment  too  obviously  non-classical  to  need 
discussion.  A  note  to  record  the  mistake  would 
have  been  valuable,  but  to  reproduce  the  plate 
and  discuss  it  at  length  is  waste  of  time 
and  space.  More  interest  attaches  to  the 
second  supposed  modern  antique,  the  some¬ 
what  famous  Herakles  drawing  the  Bow, 
of  the  Carapanos  collection.  It  has  been 
universally  accepted  as  classical.  We  cannot 
give  in  our  adhesion  to  Mr.  Emerson’s  new 
view  without  examining  the  original.  (We  may 
note  in  passing  that  the  Carapanos  collection, 
famous  for  its  fine  bronzes,  is  now,  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  its  owner,  open  to  the  public  at  Athens). 
The  bronze  in  question  is  well  known  from  the 
admirable  heliogravure  in  M.  Rayet’s  “  Monu- 
mens  de  l’Art  Antique,”  and,  again  we  will  ask 
why  reproduce  it  instead  of  making  simple  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  book  accessible  to  any  archaeologist  ? 
A  note  follows  on  Dorpfeld’s  “  Restoration  of  the 
Propylsea,”  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
detail.  It  is,  perhaps,  excusable  at  the  other 
side  of  the  water  that  there  sh  ould  be  a  certain 
“backwardness”  in  the  news.  Mr.  Goodyear’s 
account  of  the  Charvet  collection  of  ancient  glass 
r  ow  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is 
1  ased  avowedly  on  Froehner’s  “La  Verrerie 
Antique.”  Among  the  “  correspondence  ”  is  a 
valuable  letter  from  M.  Ernst  Babelon  on  Punic 
arch  Ecology ;  no  one  speaks  with  more  authority  j 
on  this  point  than  M.  Babelon,  who  has  just ' 


returned  from  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

We  pass  to  the  larger  and  more  important 
half  of  the  book,  the  archieological  summary'. 
Here  we  can  afford  almost  unqualified  praise  ; 
occasionally,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  “  Mycente 
Sword-blades,”  we  have  a  touch  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  “backwardness,”  but  as  a  whole  the 
result  is  invaluable.  No  English  reading  scholar 
need  now  complain  that  the  field  of  archceology 
is  too  wide  for  at  least  a  survey.  News  that 
before  was  obscured  by  the  medium  of  Italian 
modern  Greek  or  technical  German  is  now 
plainly  Englished,  and  the  property  of  the 
laity.  Details  we  need  not  note,  as  nearly 
every  item  of  news  has  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder. 


Qas  Engines.  By  William  Macgregor. 

London  :  Symons  &  Co. 

Gas  engines  have  during  the  last  few  years  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  in  public  favour,  and  where 
small  powers  only  are  required  their  economic 
advantages  have  been  fully  recognised.  The 
literature  of  the  gas  engine  is,  however,  so  far 
extremely  scanty ;  in  fact,  the  book  before  us 
claims  the  honour  of  being  the  first  English 
work  on  the  subject;  but  we  trust  that  at 
some  future  time  the  author  will  use  this  book 
as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  another  and 
a  better  one.  The  author  commences  with 
the  early  history  of  the  gas  engine,  gathered 
chiefly  from  the  various  patent  specifications, 
and  dating  from  the  powder-exploding  machine 
of  Abbe  Hautefeuille,  in  the  year  1678,  and  he 
traces  the  various  developments  of  the  engine 
up  to  the  present  day.  This  part  of  the  book 
should  be  useful  for  reference. 

Chapter  II.  treats  on  gas  engines  working 
with  compression,  and  illustrations  showing  the 
arrangement  of  Otto’s  engine  are  attached. 
This  is  followed  by  some  matter  translated 
from  the  German,  and  gives  the  opinions  of 
Slaby  and  Wedding  as  to  how  the  gradual  or 
supposed  after-combustion  of  the  mixture  takes 
place  after  the  charge  which  gives  the  impulse 
to  the  piston  has  been  fired.  The  author’s 
notes  as  to  fixing  and  working  the  engine  should 
be  useful. 

Further  on  the  author  compares  the  relative 
economy  of  gas,  steam,  and  hot-air  engines,  but 
he  very  wisely  confines  the  size  of  his  gas 
engine  to  8-h.p.,  as  above  that  power  there  is 
little  doubt  the  comparison  would  ascend  very 
rapidly  in  favour  of  the  steam  engine.  The 
author  says  the  consumption  of  coal  per  effec¬ 
tive  horse  -  power  per  hour  by  small  steam 
engines  is  about  7  lb.  We  should  be  glad  of 
further  details  here  as  to  what  type  of  engine 
and  boiler  the  author  refers  to,  the  statement 
being  much  too  general. 

Clerk’s  engine,  which  receives  an  impulse 
every  revolution,  is  clearly  described  and  illus¬ 
trated,  and  other  engines  of  the  same  type, 
including  those  by  Turner,  Atkinson,  Robson, 
Maxim,  and  Siemens,  Eire  briefly  noticed.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  treats  on  the  theory  of 
the  gas-engine,  and  contains  a  number  of  more 
or  less  reliable  figures  and  statements  collected 
and  translated  from  various  sources,  with  cer¬ 
tain  remarks  and  deductions  by  the  author. 
Chapter  VIII.  is  an  able  one,  for  which  the 
author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk.  It 
treats  on  pressure,  gas  mixtures,  combustion, 
and  the  general  theory  of  the  gas-engine. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

6,920,  Portable  Structures  for  Field  Hos¬ 
pitals,  &c.  C.  D.  Abel. 

Arched  bars  of  H  section  spring  from  a  sill  run¬ 
ning  round  the  bottom  of  the  structure,  and  are 
fixed  at  their  upper  ends  to  a  ridge  bar.  At  about 
half  their  height  they  are  tied  together  by  an  angle- 
iron  rib.  The  covering  fabric  rests  on  a  wooden 
beam  over  the  ridge-bar,  and  its  bottom  edge  may 
be  fastened  to  the  sill  by  tent-pegs,  or  be  extended 
outwards,  and  supported  to  form  a  verandah.  A 
lining  is  attached  by  S  hooks  and  cords  to  the  bar, 
so  that  the  enclosed  air-space  may  be  varied  as 
required.  Sheet  metal,  &c.,  or  linoleum,  may  be 
used  for  covering. 

7,946,  Ventilating  and  other  Flues.  H. 
Talbot. 

Special  bricks  are  made,  with  which  flues  may  be 
built,  even  in  thin  walls,  without  showing  any  pro¬ 
jection  from  the  wall.  For  vertical  flues,  holes  are 
made  through  the  bricks  near  one  end,  so  that  by 
alternating  the  position  of  the  bricks  the  holes 
form  a  continuous  flue,  still  preserving  the  bond  of 
j  the  brickwork.  In  thick  walls,  where  larger  flues 


are  required,  ihe  bricks  are  of  an  irregular  sha 
pieces  t  eing  cut  from  the  corners.  Horizontal  e 
inclined  flues  are  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  v 
tical  flues,  and  special  blocks  are  made  for  r 
junction  of  flues,  and  or  to  provide  inlets  fr 
rooms.  Flues  opening  into  the  lower  part  of  roo 
may  be  connected  with  spaces  behind  the  fire-grat 
and  thus  warm  air  may  be  supplied.  The  enter 
air  in  summer  may  be  passed,  if  desired,  over  wa 
or  ice  to  cool  the  same. 

9,003,  Securing  Thatch,  Fences,  and  Trell 
work.  T.  B.  Burns. 

The  appliance  is  made  of  galvanised  or  other  wi 
in  the  form  of  a  net,  the  loops  of  which  are  of  squ 
or  other  shape,  and  joined  to  each  other  by  cro< 
so  as  to  form  a  secure  and  flexible  joint.  Tho  arran 
ment  may  be  applied  for  fencing,  or  as  trel 
work,  &c. 

10,198,  Furnace.  T.  R.  Crampton. 

The  bed  of  the  furnace  is  formed  of  slag,  sand,: 
such  like  material,  the  sides  or  top,  or  both,  form: 
part  of  a  steam-boiler.  Upon  the  bed  streams 
air  and  powdered  fuel  are  directed,  so  that  steel 
other  metal  may  be  melted  upon  it. 

10,299,  Ventilating  Drains,  &c.  A.  . 
Rumley. 

To  prevent  the  passage  of  sewer-gas  into  bu 
ings,  the  soil,  drain,  and  sewer  pipes  Eire  fitted! 
intervals  with  normally  closed  valves,  which  oper 
the  direction  of  flow.  Ventilation  is  effected: 
forcing  air  in  at  points  aloDg  the  course. 

10,295,  Stained  Glass.  W.  R.  Pullen. 

White  or  coloured  “  crystalline  ”  glass  is  usedi 
a  groundwork,  on  which  is  produced  any  design- 
stained  or  coloured  crystalline  or  other  glass.  Li 
work  is  imitated  by  stamped  outlines  in  paper,  ca‘ 
board,  or  the  like,  which  may  afterwards  be  silver! 
gilded,  or  coloured. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Sept.  11.-10,760,  G.  Garson,  Suspension  Bride 
— 10,761,  C.  Smith,  Facing  Tiles  or  Plates  for  6 
crete  Connexions. — 10,772,  J.  Johnson,  Constn 
tion  of  Cowls. 

Sept.  12. — 10,802,  S.  Adams,  Improvements! 
Flushing  Syphons.  — 10,811,  J.  Hatch,  Construotr 
of  Purlins  for  Glazing  Purposes.— 10,813,  W.  and 
Barker,  Improved  Mantelpiece,  Chimneypiece,  c 
Overmantel. — 10,819,  W.  Brownlie,  Burglar  Alarv 
— 10,840,  L.  Mensing,  Locks  and  Latches. 

Sept.  14. — 10,860,  II.  Sulley,  Improved  Sprl 
Locks.  — 10,861,  J.  Macleish,  Improvement  in 
Bramah  Water-closet  fitted  with  a  Metallic  Gron 
Valve. — 10,863,  R.  Oates,  Water  Waste- PreveE 
Cistern  for  Water-closets. — 10,880,  W.  Barlow,]' 
provements  in  Cooking  Stoves. — 10,882,  II.  Lei 
Improvements  in  Pile  Drivers.— 10,884,  J.  Wei 
Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pipes,  &c. — 10, 
W.  Wilkinson,  Construction  of  Footpaths,  Rc 
ways,  and  other  Floorings  or  Pavings. — 10,895/! 
Johnson,  Construction  of  Silos. 

Sept.  15.  — 10,905,  C.  Fellows,  Sustaining  Wind 
Sashes  and  Shutters  without  the  aid  of  Si 
Weights. — 10,915,  H.  Hartung,  Improvement® 
Door  Checks.  —  10,928,  A.  Common,  Impro 
Water-closet. — 10,934,  R.  Stone,  Manufacture 
Cement. 

Sept.  16. — 10,960,  D.  Law  and  Others,  Fastenit 
for  Rain  Water  and  other  Pipes,  &c.— 10,982/ 
Hookham  and  W.  Tonks,  Lines  or  Cords  for  8 
pending  Window  Sashes,  &c.— 10,988,  W.  Wri/ 
Mounting,  Balancing,  and  Securing  Window  Sash 

—  10,993,  J.  Still,  Improvements  in  Locks.— 11, ( 
W.  Hassall,  Composition  for  use  in  Jointing  Stc 
ware,  Concrete,  or  other  Pipes. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  I 

8,368,  R.  Roberts,  File  Guard  for  Sharpening Sa; 
— 8,394,  E.  Chatham,  Apparatus  far  Cutting: 
Dressing  Stone. — 8,409,  C.  Williams  and  H  Stanf 
Construction  of  Floorings  of  Bridges,  Piers,  i 
Buildings. —8,437,  S.  Ingham  and  Others,  Wc 
working  Machinery. — S,483,  D.  Hall,  Woodwork 
Machine  for  Staircases.— 9,846,  C.  Thornett,  Fasti 
ing  Window  Sashes  when  either  shut  or  partii: 
open. — 9,877,  J.  Ellis,  Casement  Fastener.— 9, i- 
R.  Thomas,  Improved  Ball  Cock. — 15,932,  W. 
day,  Apparatus  for  Planing  and  Shaping  Machia 

—  8,552,  S.  Ingham  and  Others,  Woodwork 
Machinery. — 9,822,  A.  Gamble,  “Joiners’  and  ofc 
Bevels.” — 9,987,  J.  Costello,  Jointing  or  Coup! 
together  Leaden  Pipes.  —  10,000,  H.  Salsbn 
Parallel  Duplex  Rulers.  —  10,091,  C.  Newt 
Socketed  Drain  and  other  Pipes. — 10,581,'! 
Tonks,  Improved  Letter  Box. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  J 
Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

14,974,  T.  Fraser,  Domestic  Fire  Grates.— 15,.- 
W.  Gadd,  Apparatus  for  Joining  Lead  Pipe* 
15,454,  A.  Hutchison,  Construction  of  Batbi 
15,525,  W.  Lake,  Water-closet  Apparatus.— 15,1- 
R.  Chantry,  Water-waste  Preventer.— 15,805, 
Buchanan,  Ventilators. — 4,419,  W.  Stein,  Impni 
ments  in  Bakers’  Ovens.— 9,584,  J.  Cartland,  L 
Springs. — 9,707,  A.  Allan.  Water  Supply  Apparo 
for  Water-closets. — 9,732,  D.  Tennant,  Syp 
Water  Traps. — 15,014,  J.  Thompson  and  J.  Bryi 
Artificial  Stone. — 15,408,  H.  Hadden,  Machua 
for  Sawing  or  Dressing  Stone. — 15,701,  S.  Go. 
and  J.  Brown,  Water-waste  Preventer  and  Flush 
Cistern. — 9,716,  B.  Phillipson,  Drains  and  Drain. 
,  Traps. 
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Fig.  167. 


jJtttbmPs  Column. 

^DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 
xyin. 

I S  we  have  done  in  former  problems,  we 
shall  find  the  tangent  to  the  inter- 

_ [  section  in  a  point  m  of  the  same.  We 

ve  said  before  that  tangents  assist  us  in 
awing  curves,  but,  for  architects  and  builders, 
by  have  a  far  more  practical  importance,  con- 
ijlering  that  the  principal  condition  of  good 
tasonry  is  that  the  joints  be  normal  to  the 
aer  surface  of  the  vaults :  this  means  that 
;e  joints  be  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
mgent  to  the  surface  at  any  point  of  the 
nt. 

To  find  the  tangent  in  the  point  to  to  the 
tersection  of  the  above  surfaces  of  revolu- 
->n,  we  may  use  the  general  method  we  have 
led  for  finding  the  tangent  to  the  intersection 
I  cones  and  cylinders ;  for  the  tangent  to  an 
tersection  of  two  surfaces  is  always  the  inter- 
iction  of  the  planes  tangent  to  each  surface 
the  same  point. 

(Round  the  axis  A  (see  fig.  167)  we  rotate  the 
sridian  on  which  the  point  m  is  situated  until 
i  come  to  to1.  After  this  rotation  we  can  draw 
:e  plane  tangent  to  the  first  surface,  its  vertical 
ace  will  be  to'”  t1”,  and  its  horizontal  trace  will 
the  line  which  connects  t1”  and  t1 ;  when  the 
■int  to  is  brought  back  to  its  original  position, 
ie  horizontal  trace  of  the  tangent  plane 
■comes  the  line  ty.  The  next  step  is  to  find 
:e  horizontal  trace  of  the  plane  tangent  in  the 
>int  to  to  the  second  surface  of  revolution, 
ie  tangent  to  the  meridian  of  the  second 
rface  is  a  line  belonging  to  the  tangent  plane, 


and  to  this  tangent  plane  belongs  also  the 
tangent  to  the  circle  or  parallel  of  the  second 
surface  on  which  the  point  to  is  situated  ;  con¬ 
necting  the  feet  of  these  two  tangents,  we 
shall  get  the  horizontal  trace  of  the  plane 
tangent  to  the  second  surface.  Rotating  the 
point  to  to  m11  round  the  axis  A2  we  can  draw 
the  tangent  to11  a,  which  cuts  the  axis  in  the 
point  a,  and  when  the  point  to  is  brought  back 
to  its  former  position  the  tangent  will  still  cut 
the  axis  in  the  same  point,  a  ;  this  allows  us  to 
draw  the  tangent  m  a,  and  mark  its  foot  s.  To 
find  the  foot  of  the  tangent  to  the  parallel,  we 
have  only  to  turn  down  the  plane  of  that  circle 
round  its  horizontal  trace,  0A2,  then  draw  the 
circle  and  its  tangent,  the  foot  r  of  which  will 
be  on  the  horizontal  trace,  CA2.  The  trace  of 
the  plane  tangent  to  the  second  surface  of 
revolution  is  the  line  rs,  the  intersection  0  of 
which  with  t  y  trace  of  the  first  tangent  plane 
gives  us  one  point  of  the  tangent  required  ;  to, 
of  course,  is  another  point,  so  the  tangent  to 
the  intersection  is  the  line  to  0,  its  elevation  is 
to”  0",  and  its  plan  ism*  0. 

We  have  now  given  the  general  method  applied 
to  these  surfaces  without  any  artifice  special 
to  this  case,  but  there  is  a  much  more  rapid 
method  founded  on  the  following  consideration. 
We  know  that  a  line  normal  to  a  surface  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  tangent  to  that  surface. 
If  at  a  point  of  the  intersection  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  we  have  the  normal  to  each  surface,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tangent  to  the  intersection  in 
that  point  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
which  contains  the  two  normals,  as  c.an  be  seen 
by  the  sketch  below  (see  fig.  168).  Let  us  also 
remind  our  readers  that,  when  a  line  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  a  plane  the  projections  of  that  line 
are  perpendicular  to  the  traces  of  the  plane. 


Fig.  169. 


With  surfaces  of  revolution  normals  are  very 
easily  drawn  ;  for,  if  we  produce  a  normal  to- 
the  outline  on  the  elevation  (see  fig.  169),  say 
on  the  point  to1"  the  normal  will  go  and  cut  the 
axis  A  in  a  point  e,  and  when  we  rotate  the 
point  to  any  other  position,  say  to,  the  normal! 
will  still  go  through  the  same  point  e:  so  that 
ev  to”  is  the  elevation  of  the  normal  to  the  first 
surface,  and  d‘  mh  is  its  plan.  Likewise  we  get  the 
projections  /”  to”  and  fh  vih  of  the  normal  to- 
the  second  surface;  and  then  we  know  that  the 
plan  of  the  tangent  will  go  through  mh  and  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  trace  of  the  plane 
which  contains  the  lines  e  m  and /to,  or,  what- 
is  equivalent,  the  plan  of  the  tangent  will  be- 
perpendicular  to  eh  gh  plan  of  a  horizontal  line 
of  that  plane.  The  elevation  of  the  tangent 
will  go  through  to”  and  be  perpendicular  to 
c”/”,  for  this  line  is  the  intersection  of  the 
plane  of  the  normals  by  the  plane  X  parallel  to- 
the  elevation  plane,  and  therefore  e”  /”  are 
parallel  to  the  vertical  trace  of  the  plane  which* 
contains  the  normals. 

In  short,  this  method  of  finding  the  tangent 
to  the  intersection  consists  in  drawing  the 
normals  e  to  and  /  to,  producing  the  horizontal 
e  g,  and  drawing  the  tangent  through  to,  the 
plan  perpendicular  to  e*  gh,  the  elevation  per¬ 
pendicular  toe”/”.  This  method  is  not  only 
more  rapid  than  the  general  method  of  the 
tangent  planes,  but  it  offers  the  advantage  to- 
be  applicable  to  certain  points,  where  the  other 
method  would  fail. 

In  the  point  k  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of 
intersection  is  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
plane  of  projection  ;  the  tangent  is,  therefore,, 
projected  in  a  point  and  caonot  assist  us  in 
drawing  the  curve  of  intersection  on  the  eleva¬ 
tion.  What  we  want  is  a  tangent  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  intersection  considered  as  a  curve 
contained  in  a  vertical  plane.  We  have  seen 
(6g.  169)  that  the  tangent  on  elevation  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  e"  /”,  and  that  this  occurs  for  any 
point  to  ;  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  will 
also  apply  to  the  point  k.  We  draw  for  k  the- 
normals  kv  e"  and  kv  f ;  join  e”/”  and  make  the 
tangent  perpendicular  to  that  line  (see  fig.  170),. 
We  can  consider  that  tangent  as  the  projection 
of  a  tangent  in  a  point  infinitely  near  to  k.  On 
account  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  drawing,  it  can  be  very  easily  proved  by 
algebraical  calculation  that  the  vertical  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  curve  of  intersection  is  in  our 
case  a  curve  of  the  second  degree,  either  a. 
portion  of  an  ellipsis,  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola. 
We  have  made  a  similar  observation  when 
treating  of  the  intersection  of  two  cones,  for  we 
shall  find  these  useful  in  delineating  the  inter¬ 
sections. 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

Sbpt.  8. 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 
—‘‘Low  Underbrow  Farm'’ 57a.  3r. 

k.u  ’ 


Kendal,  . . . . 

12p.,  freehold  . .........  £2  200 

“  Natland  Hall  Farm,”  148a.  lr.  16p.‘,‘ freehold’.’.'.  10, ’880 

“  Crow  Park  Farm,”  33a.  3r.  33p.,  freehold  .  2,525 

High  House  Farm,”  41a.  lr.  37p.,  freehold .  2,850 

Natland  Abbey  Farm,”  46a.  Or.  35p.,  freehold...  2,675 

Beveral  cottages,  and  moss  land,  10a.  Or.  30p .  365 

Various  chief  rents,  amounting  to  441.  Os.  lid.  ...  800 

Sept.  10. 

By  Woesfold  &  Hayward. 

Dover — 24,  Albert-road,  80  years,  ground-rent  21....  305 

48  and  52,  Clarendon-street,  freehold . 

10,  Effingham- crescent.  41  years,  groand-rent  11. 

4,  Church-road,  freehold  . 

68,  Snargate-street,  10  years,  ground-rent  11.  4s!  6d. 
Folkestone,  near — Freehold  house  and  15a.  lr.  4p., 


A  New  Explosive:  Gelatine-Dynamite. 


n  lots  . 


787 


By  Vbntom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

Kirby  Lonsdale—”  Casterton  Hall,”  and  165a.  2r. 

Ip.,  freehold  .  17,600 

“  Casterton  Old  Hall  ”  and  grounds,  freehold  ...  n~n 
Numerous  freehold  farms,  containing  939a.  Or. 

_,14P;  • .  40,710 

The  George  and  Dragon  Inn,”  freehold .  750 

■Several  freehold  cottages  and  gardens  .  1,530 

Sept.  14. 


By  Mr.  Woods. 

The  Poplars,”  and  2a.  3r.  23p.,  free- 


Honnslow- 

hold...  . .  1,525 

Two  freehold  meadows,  2a.  2r.  16p .  1,000 

Sept.  16. 

By  H.  S.  Woodcock. 

Battersea — 65,  Church-road,  67  years,  ground-rent 


51. .. 


175 


Xavender-hill — 65  and  67,  Basnett-road,  84  years, 

ground-rent  10J .  420 

141,  Beaufoy-road,  83  years,  ground-rent  51 .  210 

Sept.  17. 

By  Prockteb  &  Fraser. 

West  Ham— “Belle  Vue  House,"  freehold . 

By  A.  Booth. 

Flaistow— 72,  High-street,  freehold  . . . 

By  D.  Younq. 

Briiton — 6,  Brighton-terrace,  25  years,  ground-rent 


175 


<Uapham-road — 20,  Binflel’d-road,  54  years,  ground- 

rent  71. 10s . . . .  450 

„  By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Bow-road— A  plot  of  freehold  land .  265 

Poplar— 31,  Woodstock-road,  58  years,  ground-rent 

41.  15s . 

Mile-end— 15  and  18,  Longfellow-road,  freehold  !  . 
■Camden-town— 197  and  199,  Great  College-street, 

49  years,  ground-rent  161 . 

Walthamstow— 2,  St.  George’s-villas,  64  years’ 

ground-rent  31 . ’ 

Sbpt.  18. 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Camberwell— 52,  Paulet-road,  82  years,  ground-rent 


Knightsbridge— 1  to  5,  Pearcy’s  cottages’,' 10 ’‘years 
ground-rent  301 . 
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Vicissitudes  of  a  Sculptured  Bull. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  Keeper  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  saw  on  the  lawn  of  Hillingdon  Court, 
near  West  Drayton,  under  a  yew  tree,  and  green 
with  exposure,  a  recumbent  bull  of  Pentelic 
marble,  a  work  of  the  Athenian  School,  and 
•dating  (according  to  the  Tunes )  so  far  back  as 
-a  period  not  later  than  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  had  been  brought  over 
from  Athens,  over  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Robert  Cockerell,  the  celebrated 
architect  and  antiquary,  and  is  reproduced  in  a 
supplementary  volume  of  the  “Antiquities  of 
Athens  and  other  Places  in  Greece,  Sicily,  &c., 
1830.  In  landing  it  at  London,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adolf  Michaelis,  in  his  description  of  the 
Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain,  1882,  “  the 
sailors  contrived  to  slip  it  into  the  Thames.  The 
■fishing  it  out  cost  so  much  that  Cockerell 
declined  to  pay  the  freight.  The  bull  then 
went  to  the  London  Custom-house,  where  it 
remained  some  years,  till  Mr.  James  Bandinel 
got  hold  of  it.  He  sold  or  gave  it  to  Mr.  Mills, 
the  owner  of  Hillingdon  Court,  near  West 
Drayton.  I  am  informed  that  the  marble  is 
■still  existing  in  that  place,  but  to  what  extent, 
being  exposed  in  the  open  air,  it  may  have 
.suffered  from  the  destroying  influences  of  the 
English  climate  I  am  unable  to  say.”  The  bull 
in  question  has  at  length  been  presented  by  Sir 
Charles  Mills  to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Elgin  Room  a  few  days  ago.  To  its 
protracted  bath  in  the  Thames,  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Michaelis,  as  well  as  to  its  exposure  to  the 
weather  at  Hillingdon  Court,  must  be  partially 
•attributed  the  tokens  of  wear  and  decay,  as 
occasioned  by  the  beating,  fall,  and  dripping  of 
rain,  and  other  distintegrating  action  of  water. 
The  figure  is  about  5  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  is  in 
a  recumbent  position,  on  a  rough  -  worked 
pedestal  of  a  few  inches  deep. 


Mr.  Nobel’s  latest  creation,  gelatine-dynamite, 
combines  and  gives  effect  to  the  powers  and 
qualities  of  the  two  great  explosives  that  go  to 
form  its  name.  It  has  gone  little  further  than 
the  test  stage  as  yet ;  but  the  accounts  that 
have  reached  us  of  its  use  in  mines,  limestone 
and  granite  quarries,  tunnels  and  collieries, 
show  that  it  has  advantages  which  the 
intelligent  workman  appreciates ;  that  it  does 
the  work  of  dynamite  in  places  which  cannot 
be  well  ventilated ;  and  that  it  leaves  so  little  of 
an  offensive  smell  that  miners  can  go  in  almost 
immediately,  feel  no  bad  effects,  and  get  on 
with  their  work.  If  it  can  maintain  this 
asserted  excellence,  then  Mr.  Nobel  has  added 
another  to  the  advantages  and  benefits  he  has 
conferred  upon  the  working  miner.  But  that 
is  not  all.  We  know  that  in  what  are  called 
fiery  mines  explosives  that  emit  flame  are 
attended  with  great  risk ;  but  here  gelatine- 
dynamite  claims  to  do  the  work  of  powder  in 
coal  mines,  to  get  the  coal  well,  and  to  go 
through  the  drift  faults  with  speed,  precision, 
and  safety.  It  may  or  may  not  stand  the  test 
of  experience  in  coal  mines,  as  well  as,  or 
better,  than  our  old  friend  powder,  whose 
action  in  explosion  it  somewhat  resembles. 
Doubtless  this  will  be  rigorously  tested  by 
scientific  and  practical  men,  and  if  it  stands 
the  test  better,  an  additional  protection  to  the 
lives  of  colliers  will  be  available.  Mr.  Nobel 
claims  to  be  able  to  make  this  gelatine-dynamite 
to  suit  the  mildest  work,  and  also  to  meet  the 
surroundings  of  the  most  difficult  Cornish, 
Welsh,  and  hematite  mining.  —  Minina 
Journal. 

Ceramic  Decoration  at  Berlin.  —  The 

removal  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  collection  of 
Trojan  .antiquities  from  the  Berlin  Museum  of 
Industrial  Art  has  permitted  the  completion  of 
the  decorative  work  in  certain  portions  of  the 
interior.  The  Sprechsaal  calls  attention  to  the 
terra-cotta  work  in  connexion  with  four  large 
doors,  as  well  as  the  mural  tiles  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  This  work  is  contributed 
by  the  Mettlach  factory,  and  will  in  itself  form 
an  interesting  permanent  exhibit.  The  orna¬ 
mentation  of  these  portals  is  in  hard  white 
terra  cotta,  with  coloured  glazed  decoration. 
The  work  (designed  by  Herr  Schmieden, 
architect  of  the  Museum,  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  Herr  Gropius),  is  characterised  by 
that  exactness  which,  in  such  a  case,  is 
absolutely  indispensable,  while  the  effect  of  the 
colours  is  rich  and  striking;  the  necessary 
harmony  with  the  surroundings  being  duly 
regarded.  This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Moorish  Court  in  the  Kaiserhalle,  gives  Berlin 
two  of  the  most  important  existing  specimens 
of  modern  decorative  terra-cotta  manufacture. 
Germany  would  seem  to  have  hitherto  been 
rather  behind  other  nations  in  general  adoption 
of  this  description  of  ornament,  although  the 
manufactures  of  that  country  have  for  some 
time  past  made  it  a  Bubject  of  particular 
attention,  and  have  brought  it  as  far  as  possible 
under  the  notice  of  those  interested. 

Preservation  of  Wood.  —  The  Vienna 
Gewerbe  Zeitung  alludes  to  the  present  extensive 
adoption  of  the  Guido  Rutgers  process,  by 
which  all  kinds  of  decomposition  are  arrested. 
Various  Austrian  and  Hungarian  railways  have 
impregnated  sleepers  and  building  wood, 
according  to  this  system,  with  the  result  that 
soft  sleepers  have  lasted  fourteen  to  fifteen 
years.  Although  the  abundance  of  wood  in 
Hungary  has  delayed  general  attention  being 
given  to  the  impregnation  of  wood  for  structural 
purposes,  the  application  of  this  process  at 
Buda-Pesth  to  wood-paving  has  been  attended 
with  results  of  an  eminently  satisfactory 
character.  Wood  has  also,  it  is  stated,  been 
treated  by  an  analogous  process,  with  the 
result  of  its  being  rendered  incombustible. 
Attention  has  been  directed  in  a  special  manner 
to  this  process,  by  the  samples  of  impregnated 
wood  shown  at  the  present  Buda  -  Pesth 
exhibition. 

Publications.— Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood 
&  Co.  announce,  among  other  practical  works, 
for  immediate  publication  : — “  Land  and  Marine 
Surveying,”  by  W.  Davis  Haskoll  (new  and 
revised  edition)  ;  “  Practical  House  Decora¬ 
tion,”  by  J.  W.  Facey  (Weale’s  Series);  “The 
Metal  Turner’s  Handbook,”  by  P.  N.  Hasluek, 
being  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  handy 
books  on  handicrafts;  and  “The  Engineman’s 
Companion,”  a  practical  educator  for  engine- 
men,  boiler  attendants,  and  mechanics,  by 
Michael  Reynolds. 


Indicating  Door  -  Fastener.  —  Mess! 

Cross  &  Co.  send  us  a  specimen  of  their  pate 
fastener,  which  indicates  when  a  room  is  occ 
pied,  by  the  appearance  of  the  word  “  engaged 
on  an  outside  circular  boss,  the  word  bei 
covered  ordinarily  by  a  metal  plate,  turning  i 
a  centre.  On  bolting  the  door  a  rack  on  t> 
bolt  turns  a  small  cog-wheel,  which  causes  fc 
metal  covering  to  revolve  on  the  centre,  ai 
leaves  the  word  visible  from  outside.  T 
circular  action,  per  the  cog-wheel,  seems  to 
the  distinctive  quality  of  this  patent.  It 
perhaps,  the  neatest  way  of  doing  it,  and  t'.i 
bolt  works  well. 

Hotel  Lifts. — The  American  Elevator  C01 
pany  have  obtained  the  contract  for  supplyin 
one  of  their  standard  hydraulic  passenger  el 
vators  for  the  South  Kensington  Hotel,  Queen 
Gate-terrace,  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Janf 
Bailey,  the  proprietor  of  Bailey’s  Hotel.  It 
ifr.  Bailey’s  intention  to  carry  out  the  America 
idea  of  increasing  the  height  of  this  hotel  )i 
adding  another  story  to  it,  to  make  ti 
upper  stories  equal  in  their  appointments  to  t: 
lower  ones,  and  to  ensure  perfect  access  to  tl 
upper  floors. 

Amateur  Photography. — We  are  inform.: 

that  owing  to  the  great  success  of  the  Amato; 
Photographic  Exhibition,  held  in  Bond-stre 
last  spring,  the  directors  of  the  London  Stereo 
scopic  and  Photographic  Company  have  agai 
secured  the  same  galleries  for  April  and  Mi 
next,  when  it  is  anticipated  a  still  more  int 
resting  series  of  photographs  will  be  brougj 
together.  Any  profits  that  are  made  will  l 
devoted  to  a  charitable  object. 

Plympton  St.  Mary. — The  foundation-stoi 
has  been  laid  of  a  new  vicarage-house  fe 
Plympton  St.  Mary,  Devon.  The  house  is  to  ll 
built  of  limestone  with  red  brick  dressings,  ai 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style.  Messrs.  J.  ltowelk 
Son,  of  Newton  Abbot,  are  the  architects ;  M 
P.  Blowey,  Plymouth,  the  builder;  and  Mr.  h 
Shier,  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  the  clerk  of  tF 
works.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  1,9001.  <1 
Bishop  Stortford.— St.  Michael’s  Churci 
Bishop  Stortford,  has  been  re-opened  by  tF 
Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  chancel  has  unde; 
gone  a  thorough  renovation.  The  architect  wt 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  and  it  was  principal]! 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Wigan  tin 
the  work  has  been  undertaken  and  earned  ou 
It  has  cost  upwards  of  2,000i. 

The  Timber  Supply  Co.— This  is  the  tit 
of  a  company  which  has  been  started  with  tb 
object  of  supplying  timber  for  contractor 
purposes,  snch  a9  Baltic  deals,  battens,  an 
prepared  flooring,  in  convenient  quantities  fe 
buyers,  direct  from  the  docks,  at  wholesae 
prices  for  cash.  Probably  this  will  be  a  coi 
venience  to  some  purchasers,  the  cost  of  cartag 
and  yard  expenses  being  saved  to  the  buyer,  r 
Sir  J.  Millais’s  Works.- — Messrs.  Virtni 
&  Co.  announce  the  publication  in  their  “  Ai 
Annual”  for  this  year  of  a  series  of  engraving-1 
from  the  works  of  Sir  John  Millais,  includin' 
“The  Huguenots,”  “Chill  October,”  “Th; 
North-west  Passage,”  and  other  well-knowi 
paintings. 

Charterhouse  Science  and  Art  School 
and  Literary  Institute.— The  winter  session 
of  this,  one  of  the  largest  science  and  ar 
schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will,  under  thr 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Swann,  M.A.'i 
commence  on  Saturday,  October  3rd. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS.  ? 


TIMBER. 

Greenbcart,  B.G . 

Teak,  E.I . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . 

Ash,  Canada  . 

Birch  „  . 

Elm  „  . 

Fir,  Dantsie,  &c . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . 

Pine  ,,  red  . 

„  yellow  .... 

Lath,  Danteic  . 

8t.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga . .  o 

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  1st.,  std.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd 

Higa  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel. 

„  2nd  „ 

,,  white  . 

Swedish . . . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 


. ton  6  10 

. load  12  10  < 

,ft.  cube  0  2 

.....load  3  0  1 


£.  8.  d 
7  10  ft' 
15  10  ‘ 


0  2  0: 


5  0  O' 


4  10  0i 
6  0  O' 
4  10  O' 

6  0  O' 

7 


3  0  0  4  0  O' 


3  15  0  5  5  0 


.fathom  6  0  0  6  0 


6  0  0  7  0  0' 


log  3  0  0  4  10  0 


0  0  9  0  0 


10  0  0  17  0  0i 


8  0  0  9  15  0 


6  10  0  11  0  0( 


7  0  0  17  0  0 


„  3rd,  &c . 

,,  8prnce  1st  . 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

Battens,  all  kinds . 


32  10  0 
18  10  0 ■ 
10  10  • 


9  0  0  12  0  O' 


4  0  0  13  0  O' 
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TIMBER  ( continued ). 
in g  Boards,  eq.  1  in.— Pre- 

Eared,  first  . 

j-ond  . 

i  ter  qualities  . 

i  ”,  Cuba . 

•  ndoras,  Ac. 

|3tralian  . 

Cuba 
3 

Ixican 

Imaco 
odnras 

o  Rio  .... 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 


foot  0  0  3*  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  3i 

.  0  0  5  0  0  7j 

.  0  0  6*  0  0  7* 

.  0  0  4  0  0  6 

.  0  0  4  0  0  «i 

.  0  0  4*  0  0  6i 

17  0  0 


.  ton  7  0  0 


St.  Domingo . ft.  0  0 

£  to  Rico  .  0  0 

Cut,  Italian  . 0  0 

METALS. 

,i— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton  2  1 

V,  Welsh,  in  London .  4  15 

,  ,,  in  Wales  .  4  7 

ll,  Staffordshire,  London  .  6  0 

,!ets,  single,  in  London .  7  10 

ops  „  6  10 

Kil-rods  „  6  0 


0  0  15  0  0 


Jsets,  strong . 

J,  India . 

iatraliau,  fine  cash.., 
dli,  bars  ,, 


...ton  45  0  0  46  0  0 

.  46  0  0  47  0  0 

.  64  0  0  0  0  0 

.  61  0  0  62  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 


41  5  0  42  0  0 


s.  d. 
4-J 


)  10  0  91  0  0 
)  10  0  91  2  6 


6  0  16  6  0 

0  0  25  0  0 

0  0  20  0  0 

0  6  27  0  0 


METALS  (continued).  £. 

Ybllow  Mbtal . lb.  0 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish .  11  5  0  0  0  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  11  12  6  0  0  0 

Spe  i.teb— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  14  10  0  14  12  6 

Ordinary  brands  .  14  7  6  14  10  0 

Tin — 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  ingots . 

Tinpi.atbs — 

IC  coke  . box  14 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal . 

IX  ditto  . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  ......... 

Rapeseed,  English  pale... 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oloine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  Refined  .. 

Tcbpkntink — 

American,  in  cks . 

Tab— Stockholm . 

Archangel . 


...ton  22  17 
.  31  10 


27  0  0  0  0  0 

26  0  0  26  10  0 

30  0  0  0  0  0 

26  0  0  0  0  0 

25  16  0  0  0  0 


25  0  0  45  0  0 

7  0  0  10  0  0 

8  0  0  16  0  0 

16  0  16  6 


WI  PETIT  IONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

P«*e. 

Birkenhead  Corporation 

October  24th 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

8ept.  2Sth 
8ept.  29th 

isgmp  Roads,  Ac . 

Wandswotth  Bd.of  Wks 

do. 

ing  Works,  Ac . 

St.  Saviour's  Union, 

Jarvis  A  Son . 

October  1st 

iL 

ges,  Roads,  Drainage,  Ac . 

Sheemess  Permanent 
Benefit  Building  Soc. 

Official  . 

do. 

iewers  and  Alterations  to  existing  Sewers 

Holborn  Board  of  Wks 

Lewis  H.  Isaacs  . 

-rib 

jj 

ng,  Tar- Paving,  Metalling,  Ac . 

Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 

do. 

October  6th 

ness  t  lagging  .  . 

Hove  Commissioners  ... 

Ellice  Clark  . 

October  7th 

ii. 

-Posts  . 

do. 

do. 

ji 

Sewer . 

Vestrv  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster  . 

Official  . 

October  8th 

ii. 

age  of  Portion  of  Cemetery,  Finchley  ... 

St.  Marv',  Islington, 
Burial  Board  . 

do. 

October  12th 

Tlii 

ations,  Post-Office,  Portsea  Hard  . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works  .. 

do. 

ii. 

Drain-Pipes,  and  Stores . 

Crovdon  Town  Council 

do. 

do. 

viii 

■gement,  Southampton  Post-Office . 

ight-Iron  Vertical  Bar  Fencing,  with 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

do. 

October  14th 

if 

Blackburn  Corporation 
Hartlepool  Corporation 

" 

October  29th 

iL 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

leering  Draughtsman . 

igh  Surveyor  . 

|ty  8urveyorship  Ireland  . 

Belfast  Town  Council ... 
Bootle-eum  LinacreCor 
Civil  Service  Com . 

1561 . 

300i . 

Not  stated  . 

21. 10s.  per  week  ... 

Sept.  30th 
October  13th 
October  23rd 
Not  stated 

xviii. 

TENDERS. 

1CKENHAM. — For  making  up  Upper  Lennard-road 
iParish-lane.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Carlton,  C.E.,  engineer  and 
>yor 

.Langridtre,  Croydon . 

&  Wood.  Birmingham 


UU3  O.  UUU,  llllll£ 

■Srooker,  Beckenham  . 

1.  Hill.  High  Wy combo  . 

Botterill,  London . 

8.  Mono,  Brixton . . 

I.  S.  B.  Marshall,  Brighten . 

iobn  Mowlem  &  Co.,  London*... 

*  Accepted. 


£2,418  0 
2,264  0 
2,117  0 
2,084  0 
1,962  0 
1.887  0 
1,841  0 
1,712  0 


.MBRIDGE.— For  new  chaff  barn,  mixing  shed,  Ac., 
ittle  Wilbraham  Farm,  for  Messrs.  Foster.  Mr.  J. 
>r  Jonas,  surveyor,  Cambridge  : — 

jofts  . £252  8  6 

1.  Worboys  .  190  5  0 

fohn  Dawson  (accepted)  .  145  10  0 


IRSET. — For  drainB  and  other  sanitary  work  at 
mington  House  (exclusive  of  new  wing,  lodge,  and 
0b).  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect  and  surveyor: — 
Jonway,  Evershot  (accepted)  . £172  5  0 


BRISTOL.— For  erection  of  St.  John’s  Parish  Room, 
Bedminster.  from  plans  and  specification  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Beavan.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  Barratt,  sur¬ 
veyor,  Somerset -chain her s,  Bristol,  to  all  but  tbe  builder 
whose  tender  is  marked  “  withdrawn  " 

Mason 


.  Mason . 

J.  E.  Davis  . 

Kustabrook  &  Sons  . 

T.  R.  Lewis . 

R.  Wilkins  A  Sons  . 

Tucker  . 

J.  Wilkins . 

H.  J.  Rossitter . 

W.  Searle  . 

W.  Church . 

T.  H.  Brown  . 

C.  A.  Hayes  (accepted) .... 
E.  Manning  (withdrawn)  . 


..£1,095  0 
..  1,085  0 
,.  1,094  0 
,.  1,080  0 
,.  1,077  0 
,.  1,015  0 
.  1,035  0 
1,022  0 
.  1,000  0 
990  10 


0  0 


COVENTRY. — For  alteration  and  extension  of  the 
Sewage  Purification  and  Disposal  Works.  Contract  No.  1. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  engineer  : — 

J.  8.  Halliwell  . 

John  Miles . 

W.  Boon . 

C.  Garliek  . 

W.  H.  Hughes  A  Co . 

T.  Mayo  (ucropted) . 

G.  Punshon  (withdrawn)  . 


.  £0.400  0 


3,951  0  0 
3,296  0  0 
3.000  0  0 


GUILDFORD. — For  proposed  additional  wards,  Ac.,  at 
the  Royal  Surrey  County  Hospital.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lower, 
architect,  Guildford: — 

Thirty  Beds. 

J  Bottrill  .  £5,980  0  0 

Carless  &  Co .  5,863  0  0 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  .  6,810  0  0 

Bell  A  8ons .  5,733  0  O 

9.  Elliott .  5,695  0  0 

Potterton  A  Co .  5,526  0  0 

Ppat .  6.508  0  0 

Tompsett  A  Co . 6,502  0  0 

G.  Iluckle  .  5,369  0  0 

Johnstone  A  Co .  5,305  0  0 

C.J.C.  Pawley .  5,192  9  S 

W.  Holt  .  6,190  0  0 

P.  Peters .  5,078  0  0 

J.  Longley .  5,015  0  O 

Bull.  Sons,  A  Co .  4,990  0  O 

R  Nve  .  4,877  0  0 

Woofgar  A  Sons  .  4,825  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co .  4,789  0  O 

Mitchell  Bros .  4,738  0  0 

Kirk  Bros .  4.7C0  0  0 

G.  Walker .  4,393  0  O 

Txcentyfour  Beds. 

J.  Bottrill  . 5,690  0  0 

Carless  A  Co .  5, 483  0  O 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  .  5,U0  0  O 

Belli  8ons .  6,366  0  O 

H.  Elliott .  5,244  0  0 

Tompsett  A  Co .  6,19)  0  0 

R.  Peat  .  5,180  0  0 

Potterton  A  Co .  6,172  0  O 

G.  Huckle .  4,993  0  O 

W.  Holt .  4.890  0  0 

Johnstone  A  Co .  4,876  0  0 

C.  J.  C.  Pawley .  4,849  6  f> 

P.  Peters .  4,788  0  0 

J.  Longlev .  4,730  0  0 

Bull  A  Hons .  4,697  0  0 

R.  Nyo . 4,679  0  O 

Woolgar  A  Hons  .  4,635  0  0 

Marlin,  Wells,  A  Co .  4,499  0  0 

Mitchell  Bros .  4,419  0  0 

Kirk  Bros .  4,420  0  0 

G.  Walker .  4, >37  0  0 

HORNSEY  (Middlesex). — For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Middle-lane,  Hornsey.  Mr.  Elijah  Hoole,  architect : — 

Williams  A  Son . £7,161)  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  6,756  0  0 

Smith  A  Sons .  6,977  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  6,900  0  0 

MacFarlane  Bros,  (accepted)  .  5,478  0  0 


..£715 


HORNSEY  (Middlesex). — For  making  up  of  carriage¬ 
way  of  Granville  road,  Stroud-green  ;  — 

W.  T.  Williamson,  Green-lanes . 

Marshall,  Brighton . 

Aspinxll  A  Son,  Hoxton . 

Heard,  Hoxton . 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  . 

Nicholls,  Wood-green . 

Walker,  Upper  Holloway . 

Jackson  A  Hons,  Densbnry  Park  .... 

Mowlem  A  Co.,  Westminster* . 

*  Accepted. 


HORNSEY 
sundry  repairs, 

Gresham,  buildings, 

Clarke  Bros.  ..' . 

Mai  lock  Bros . 

Dunford  A  Langhatn 
J.  O.  Richardson . 


(Middlesex).  For  jewcller'sshop  front  ami 
.  at  Stroud  Green  road.  Mr.  W.  Smith, 


77  15-0 


HORNSEY  (Middlesex)  —For  shop-front  at  Crouch- 
end,  for  Mr.  S.  Hugden.  Mr.  W.  Smitn,  architect  — 

Clarke  Bros . £118  0  0 

Lark  A  Son  .  110  0  0 

Dunford  A  Laogham  .  99  0  0 


LEEK. — For  partitions,  furniture,  and  fixtures  at  Silk 
warehouse  premises,  for  Messrs.  Wardle  A  Davenport. 
Quantities  supplied.  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  A  Son,  archi¬ 
tects,  Leek : — 

Accepted  Tenders. 

E.  Goodall  A  Co.,  Manchester . £244  4  6 

Jas.  Hudson,  Leek .  96  4  0 

H.  Stevenson,  Leek .  13  16  0 

Micah  Carding,  Leek .  69  6  0 

LONDON.— For  making  certain  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  “  The  Carpenters’  Arms,”  Dante-road,  Newington 
Butts.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  17,  Queen  Anne’s. 
Gate  : — 

I.  amble  . £698  0  0 

Burman  A  Sou .  685  0  0 

Walker  . 679  0  0 

Goddeu  . .  675  0  0 

Cook  .  6"0  0  0 

Canning  A  Mullings  (accepted)  .  647  0  0 

LONDON.— For  fittings  at  “  The  Havelock  ”  public- 
house,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  Holbom,  for  Mr.  James  Bacon. 
Mr.  Charles  Young,  architect,  Rochester: — 

Cabinet  and  Bar  Fittings. 

F.  Sage  A  Co.,  Gray’s  Inn-road . £642  0  0 

Joseph  Higgs,  Dorset-square  .  510  0  0 

Drew  A  Cadman,  High  Holborn .  600  0  0 

Fewterers'  Work. 

8anders  A  Sons,  High  Holborn  . £156  10  0 

Thomas  Heath,  Qoswell-road  .  165  0  0 

Buckley  A  Beach,  Chelsea .  152  10  0 

LONDON. — For  sundry  cleaning  and  other  work® 
required  to  be  performed  in  the  Library  at  Guildhall,  for 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  City  Architect : — 

Greenwood . ..£1,680  0  0 

Harrison  A  Co .  1,627  0  0 

G.  Trollope  A  Sous .  1,298  0  0 

Phillips  A  Banks  .  1,289  0  0 

C.  Blvton  .  1,034  0  0 

Coils' .  »70  0  0 

Lark  A  Son .  970  0  0 

Dove  Bros,  (accepted) .  776  0  0 
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G  LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  “  The 
riffin,”  Leonard-street,  Finsburj,  for  Mr.  O'Reilly. 
Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  &  Theobald,  architects.  No  quan¬ 
tities  : — 

Boydon  &  Son  . 

Johnson  4  Matthews 

Homer  A  Cutler  . 

Drew  &  Cadman  . 

J.  Atford 


..£1,6  0  0  0 
1,355  0  0 
1,275  0  0 
1,237  0  0 
1,226  0  0 


Staines  &  Son,  Great  Eastern-street..  1*158  0  0 

•road,  for  Mr.  J. 


LONDON. — For  works  at  16,  Ordnanci 
Chaplin.  Mr.  Thos.  Durrans,  architect 

Edgar  . 

Sheerman  A  Son  . 

Bodimeade . 

Atkins  . . 

Brundrll  (accepted)  . 


,£171  0  0 
,  166  0  0 
,  146  0  0 
119  0  0 
112  0  0 


SOUTHGATE  (Middlesex). — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  “Truro  House,”  Southgate,  for  Mr.  T.  K. 
.Roberts.  Mr.  J.  King  well  Cole,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Pickersen.  Messrs.  Battam  A  Co.,  surveyors  •  — 

f  I  f't. _ .  If.  I. _  A 


E.  J.  Chant,  Holloway . 

L.  A  W.  D.  Patmau,  Enfield  ., 
Paioe  Bros  ,  Stamford-hill  .  . 
J.  Pocock,  Wood-green.. 


..£727  0  0 
..  687  0  0 
..  670  18  3 
627  0  0 


Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  town  (accepted).,  695  0  0 


TILBURY  (Essex).  —  For  diversion  of  drain,  new 
•culvert,  Ac.,  for  the  Lands  Allotment  Company.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  Brown,  Fenchurch-street,  surveyor  :— 

Pearce . £655  15  6 

Marshall .  645  0  0 

Newman,  Deptford  .  693  0  0 

Williams  .  665  l  3 

Belgeorge  .  619  0  0 

Kirk  Bros .  6io  0  0 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  the  construction  of  surface 
soil  and  water  sewers,  for  the  Walthamstow  Local  Board. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  A.M.I.C.E.,  engineer  : 


Butler 

E.  Bentley  . 

Bottoms  Bros . 

Botterill  . 

J.  Mackay  . 

J.W.  Stuart  . . 

Currell  A  Lewis . 

C.  Killmgback  . 

North  British  Plumbing  Company.. 

J.  Bloomfield . 

J.  W.  A  W.  Neave . 

Geo.  Cawdray  A  Sous  . 

Adams  . 

ft.  Cook  A  Co . 

Geo.  Bell  . 

Jesse  Jackson  . 

E.i  Wilson,  Walthamstow* . 

*  Accepted. 


£12,460  0  0 
10,600  0  0 
10,372  0  0 
10,096  0  0 
10,034  13  8 
9,897  16  2 
9,739  6  0 
9,4  0  0  0 
9,064  15  0 
8,692  0  0 
8,622  0  0 
8,599  7  0 
8,647  14  8 
8,108  0  0 
8,074  0  0 
7,999  0  0 
7,921  0  0 


WALTHAMSTOW’. — For  the  erection  of  engine  and 
tboiler-house,  mixing-shed,  low-level  tank,  and  sewer,  for 
the  Walthamstow  Local  Board. 

-A.M.  I.C.E.,  engineer  . — 

J.  Bloomfield . 

E.  Bentley . 

Botterill  . 

Currell  A  Lewis . 

J.  W.  A  W.  Neave  . 

J.  Mackay  . 

Bottoms  Bros . . 

Geo  Bell  . 

G.  Killingback  . 

B.  Cook  A  Co . 

E.  Good  . 

J.  Argood  . 

Adams . 

JeSse  Jackson  . 

Eli  Wilson,  Walthamstow*  ... 

*  Accepted 


Mr.  G.  B. 

Jerram, 

. £4,406 

0 

0 

.  4/00 

0 

0 

.  3,968 

.  3.963 

0 

0 

11 

0 

.  3,919 

0 

0 

.  3.906 

0 

6 

.  3,814 

0 

0 

.  3,604 

0 

0 

.  3.6  0 

0 

0 

.  3,551 

0 

0 

.  3,489 

0 

0 

.  3.350 

0 

0 

.  3,467  18 

6 

. .  2,699 

0 

0 

.  2,659 

0 

0 

WALTHAMSTOW. — For  two  houses  and  shops,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Edwards.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Gresham-buildings, 


•architect 

Read  . ... 

Richardson . 

Shurmer . 

8cott  . . 

Lark  A  Sons  . 

Fuller  ..  .. 

Mattock  Bros . 

Killingback  . 

Dunf  >rd  A  Langham 

Clarke  Bros . 

Chant  . 


..£1,816  0  0 
..  1,774  0  0 
..  1,6-15  0  0 

..  1,613  0  0 
..  1,635  0  0 
..  1,593  0  0 
..  1,629  0  0 

..  1,48.  0  0 
..  1,473  0  0 
..  1,45)  0  0 
.  1,460  0  0 
..  1,398  0  9 

..  1,390  0  0 


WHETSTONE. — For  detached  house,  Oakleigh  Park, 
for  Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  architect.  New 
Bridge-street  : — 

Life,  Southgate . £1,859  0  0 

Knight,  Southgate  .  1,861  0  0 

Noble,  Barnet  .  1,775  0  0 

Staines  A  Son,  London  .  1.581  0  0 

J.  &  C.  Bowyor,  Upper  Norwood  ...  1,648  0  0 

Prestige  A  Co.,  Pimlico  .  1,488  0  0 

Grover  A  Sons,  Islington  .  1,484  0  0 

Curnow,  Barnet  .  1,440  0  0 

Johnstone,  Limohouse  .  1,430  0  0 

Smith  A  Sous,  South  Norwood*  .  1,416  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


WIMBLEDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  Free  Public 
Library,  at  Wimbledon,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Potts,  Sulman, 
&  Hennings,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleet- 
wood  : — 

Jones,  Gloucester . £2,885  0  0 

Schofield,  Swansea  .  2,879  4  6 

Balaam.  Old  Kent-road  .  2,770  0  0 

Reynolds,  Brighton .  2,694  0  0 

Ackerman.  Wimbledon  . .  2,613  0  0 

Oibb9  A  Flew,  Kensington .  2,5C0  0  0 

Manner,  Wimbledon  .  2.46)  0  0 

Angood,  Finsbury  Park .  2,384  0  0 

Roberts,  South  Norwood  .  2,378  9  10 

Potterton,  Gould,  A  Co.,  Hampton 

Court  .  2,362  13  0 

Harris,  8utton  .  2,190  0  0 

Johnscn,  Wimbledon .  2,166  0  0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O..  not  lattr  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  T.-H.  G.  F.-P.  P.-W.  G.  M.-C.  A.  D.  (thank.;  not 
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Ijta  War  and  Admiralty  Offices  Question. 


model  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  buildings 
and  of  the  adjacent 
ground  (curiously 
incorrect  and  out  of 
date  on  the  latter 
head)  has  now  been 
removed  from  the 
room  in  Spring- 
gardens  where  it 
I  been  exhibited,  the  authorites  being  appa- 
!  tly  unwilling,  and  no  wonder,  to  respond  to 
i  public  appeals  which  have  been  made  to 
)  m  to  leave  it  open  to  public  view  till  the 
tssembling  of  Parliament.  The  evidence 
the  public  prints  has  shown  that  dissatis- 
tion  with  the  whole  scheme,  on  the  part  of 
se  who  know  anything  about  such  matters, 
deepened  with  the  further  contemplation 
the  proposed  designs  and  the  arrangement 
the  site.  In  regard  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
)stion  in  particular,  the  choice  and  arrange- 
nt  of  the  site,  the  matter  is  now  so  old  a 
i  with  us  that  we  have  hardly  thought  it 
essary  to  join  the  discussion  at  the  moment 


l  repeat  again  what  we  have  so  often  urged, 
t  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recapitulate 
afly  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  scheme, 
l  to  notice  what  a  very  remarkable  con- 
sus  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  various 
inters  in  favour  of  the  views  which  we  have 
llviously  expressed. 

■Che  story  of  the  old  question  between  the 
jbat  George-street  site  and  the  present  one 
;  00  far  back  in  the  limbo  of  official  history 
■be  gone  back  to  now.  The  Great  George- 
*pet  site,  incomparably  the  best  available  (or 
{jpe  available)  for  the  purpose,  was  practically 
fit  through  official  delay  and  shilly-shally, 
il  it  is  of  no  use  to  lament  over  it  now. 
■curring  to  the  present  phase  of  the  story,  in 

I  Builder  of  July  8,  1882,  we  published  the 
Iposed  plan  of  the  present  site,  which  was 
4n  an  entirely  new  departure,  prompted  solely 
' ;  economy  ;  for  no  other  conceivable  motive 
jtld  be  imagined  for  proposing  to  place  a 
i at  official  building  on  a  site  zigzagging  in 
m  out  behind  smaller  existing  buildings. 
i|j  then  inquired  what  guarantee  there  was, 
nependently  of  architectural  effect,  that  the 
>P  departments  could  really  he  efficiently 
Used  on  this  comparatively  limited  site,  and 
aether  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect 
It  the  Office  of  Works,  before  asking 
nrliament  to  sanction  the  purchase  of  this 

should  convince  itself  by  plans,  sections, 

II  elevations,  that  the  scheme  it  proposed 
re  architecturally  feasible  and  safe,  on  sani- 
y  and  constructional  grounds.  Then  the 
jck-plan  furnished  a  kind  of  adumbration 


of  the  manner  in  which  the  buildings  might 
be  laid  out,  and  this  general  scheme  included 
no  less  than  five  closed  internal  courts.  In 
regard  to  this  feature  we  then  observed: — “By 
the  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  erect  lofty  blocks 
of  many-storied  buildings  around  enclosed 
quadrangles,  three  out  of  five  of  which  are 
palpably  inadequate,  even  presuming  that 
modern  science  advocated  such  a  mode  of 
arrangement.  On  the  contrary,  every  effort 
has  been  made  of  late  years  to  abolish  the 
closed  square,  to  build  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  a  thorough  draught  of  air  to  penetrate 
interior  courts  and  courtyards.” 

But  if  this  criticism  was  provoked  by  the 
original  block-plan,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
one  now  proposed  ?  In  the  block-plan  aforesaid 
the  largest  court  was  more  than  one-third  the 
width  of  the  whole  site  (not  counting  the  wing 
projecting  towards  the  Horse  Guards),  the  two 
large  courts  together  were  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  whole  site  ;  the  smallest  courts, 
which  we  then  said  were  palpably  inadequate, 
were  much  larger  than  the  smaller  ones  in  the 
present  plan.  The  one  large  court  on  the 
present  plan  was  only  one-fifth  the  width  of 
the  whole  site  in  its  original  form,  and  its 
being  widened  by  15  ft.  still  leaves  it  far  nar¬ 
rower  than  those  suggested  on  the  block 
plan  referred  to  ;  and  as  to  the  smaller 
courts  in  the  present  plan,  the  official  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  scheme  dare  not  have  shown 
such  courts  in  a  block-plan  (which  is 
the  best  means  of  showing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  void  space  to  building) ;  they  would 
have  been  derided  at  the  outset,  and  would, 
probably,  have  sufficed  to  quash  the  scheme. 
Large  floors  with  all  the  details  elaborated  are 
often  very  deceptive  in  the  idea  they  give  of 
the  proportional  area  of  inner  courts  and  their 
effect  in  the  complete  building  ;  but  a  model 
is  as  unpleasantly  truthful  as  a  block-plan  in 
this  respect,  and  those  who  have  looked  down 
the  funnels,  rather  than  courts,  iu  the  recently 
exhibited  model,  have  probably  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  reality  of  this  feature  of 
the  plan,  if  they  had  not  before.  This,  bien 
entendu ,  we  do  not  charge  as  the  fault  of  the 
architects  so  much  as  of  those  who  set  them  to 
work  on  a  site  on  which  it  is  obvious  that  the 
accommodation  wanted  cannot  be  had  con¬ 
sistently  with  an  avoidance  of  overcrowding. 
One  or  two  other  competitors  did  better  in  the 
scale  of  their  large  court ;  but  the  small  courts, 
which  are  the  worst  of  the  evil,  seem  inevit¬ 
able  if  the  accommodation  required  is  to  be 
got  into  that  site.  The  original  official  plan, 
in  fact,  was  contrived  to  look  as  feasible  as 
possible,  and  the  subsequent  working  out  of 
the  problem  has  shown  that  it  is  perfectly 
impracticable  consistently  with  good  sanitary 
results. 


If  we  come  from  the  practical  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  side  of  the  matter,  we  find  three  main 
objections  to  the  scheme  and  design  now  pro¬ 
posed  ;  first,  the  blocking  for  ever  of  the  chance 
of  a  fine  combination  of  the  Mall  with  Charing- 
cross  ;  second,  the  retaining  of  the  buildings 
facing  Charing-cross  between  the  New  Offices 
and  Spring-gardens,  breaking  up  the  new  build¬ 
ing  and  sending  part  of  it  ignominously  to  the 
rear  of  lower  and  inferior  buildings  ;  third,  the 
character  of  the  accepted  design  itself.  For 
the  first  two  of  these  objections  the  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  are  to  blame.  The  opportunity  of 
opening  a  fine  vista  from  Charing-cross  along 
the  Mall  is  one  of  a  kind  which  it  may  be 
safely  said  the  Government  of  no  other  first- 
class  capital  would  neglect.  Only  in  London 
are  our  rulers,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
apparently  entirely  indifferent  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  buildings  of  the  day,  of  securing  a 
fine  effect  which  would  he  a  lasting  pleasure 
to  the  public  and  a  lasting  adornment  to  the 
city.  Indeed,  many  of  them  openly  boast 
of  their  indifference  to  what  they  con¬ 
temptuously  call  “  aesthetic  ”  questions.  The 
great  opportunity  afforded  by  the  possibility 
of  realising  this  fine  feature  in  connexion  with 
the  site  was  urged  upon  the  Government  by 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  in  a  memorial 
(printed  in  the  Builder  of  July  1st,  1882), 
which,  we  believe,  was  not  even  considered. 
The  memorialists  have  their  revenge  now,  for 
there  is  beginning  to  be  a  general  cry-out  for 
the  adoption  of  this  arrangement  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  architectural  beautifying 
of  London.  The  probable  bad  effect,  again,  of 
leaving  Biddulph’s  and  Drummond’s  Banks 
and  the  adjoining  buildings  standing,  and 
carrying  the  new  building  round  behind 
them,  was  pointed  out  both  in  the  Institute 
memorial  and  independently  in  our  columns. 
But  we  can  truly  say  that  we  ourselves 
scarcely  realised  the  full  absurdity  of  it 
until  the  perspective  view  of  the  “amended 
design  ”  was  issued  to  Members  of  Parliament.* 
Anything  more  mean,  lobsided,  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  than  the  appearance  of  this  knot  of 
smaller  buildings  squeezed  into  an  angle  of  the 
large  one,  and  blockiog  out  that  portion  from 
the  main  street,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
considering  the  circumstances  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  work  in  hand.  For  a  great  nation 
to  build  one  of  its  official  palaces  iu  that  kind 
of  makeshift  manner  is  little  short  of  a  dis¬ 
grace  ;  and  if  the  Government  or  its  official 
advisers  do  not  learn  that  now,  they  will  when 
the  new  building  is  erected  in  this  manner  ;  it 
will  be  plain  to  very  ordinary  capacities  then, 

*  This  was  reproduced  in  our  pages  (vlI.  slviii.,  p.  482) 
at  the  time  (April  4,  1885),  and  those  who  would  realise 
what  is  going  to  be  done  would  do  well  to  look  at  it. 
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at  all  events,  what  an  absurd  and  contemptible 
architectural  blunder  will  have  been  made  ; 
but  it  will  be  too  late  then  to  rectify  it. 
A  minor,  but  still  important,  drawback  in 
connexion  with  the  proposed  retention  of  these 
buildings  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  in  the  Times  of  the  25th, 
in  which,  after  speaking  very  strongly  of  the 
general  bad  effect  of  retaining  these  buildings, 
he  draws  attention  to  the  desirability  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  gradual  widening  of  Whitehall, 
which  has  already  been  in  part  effected,  and 
which  the  retention  of  the  Banks  and  their 
adjoining  buildings  would  nullify.  He  says  : — 
“  All  recent  improvements  in  this  thorough¬ 
fare  and  Parliament- street  have  had  the  object 
of  continuing  its  greatest  width  through  from 
end  to  end,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of 
making  it  a  magnificent  street,  unequalled 
certainly  in  London.  The  new  Home  and 
Colonial  Offices  were  set  back  with  this  object, 
Charles-street  being  done  away  with,  and  the 
west  side  of  Parliament-street  will  follow  in 
one  course.  But  by  retaining  the  two  banks 
at  the  corner  of  Spring-gardens,  the  entrance 
to  Whitehall  from  Traialgar-square  will  be  for 
ever  fixed  at  its  present  insufficient  width. 
Surely  this  is  a  point  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.” 

As  to  the  defect  of  the  design  in  itself,  it  is 
simply,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  in¬ 
separable  from  an  entire  absence  of  genius. 
Our  feeling  on  first  seeing  it  was  that  of  utter 
disappointment ;  but  it  had  been  selected  with, 
we  were  convinced,  the  fairest  intentions,  and 
we  were  not  disposed  to  take  up  at  once  the 
line  of  condemnation,  and  contented  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  some  obvious  defects,  espe¬ 
cially  recommending  that  the  excessive  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  columns  and  their  stylobates  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  facades  should  be 
moderated,  by  the  transformation  of  the 
columns  into  three-quarter  engaged  columns. 
This  advice,  we  observed,  has  been  followed 
in  the  model,  we  presume  by  official  direction  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  does  little,  after  all,  to 
counteract  the  bad  practical  effect  of  the 
buttress-like  masses  of  the  stylobates,  which 
will  shut  out  so  much  light  from  the  lower 
windows,  nor  does  it  go  far  to  give  to  these 
columns  and  their  entablatures  any  more 
meaning  or  point  in  the  architectural  ordinance 
of  the  building.  They  are  slices  from  the 
decoration  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arch,  in 
fact,  repeated  along  the  face  of  a  business 
building.  Among  the  various  criticisms  of 
the  whole  business,  our  contemporary,  the 
Architect,  has  published  a  couple  of  pithy 
and  trenchant  letters  addressed  respectively 
to  the  late  and  the  present  First  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Works,  “By  a  Correspondent,” 
whose  identity  it  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture,  and  who  characterises  these  features 
as  “  a  sort  of  Pimlico  palatialised  in  real 
stone,  with  statuary  for  which  you  know, 
better  than  any  one,  that  no  House  of 
Commons  will  consent  to  advance  a  penny, 
and  without  which  a  perpendicular  excrescence 
of  solid  block,  column  and  attic,  will  appear  a 
motiveless  obstruction.”  Both  statements  are, 
unhappily,  as  true  as  gospel;  but  it  may  be 
questioned,  in  addition,  whether,  even  if  the 
statuary  were  voted,  such  a  ponderous  archi¬ 
tectural  sub-structure  is  justified  for  the  mere 
support  of  a  statue.  But,  independently  of 
these  details,  the  commonplace  of  the  design 
generally  is  a  matter  for  great  regret,  in  the 
case  of  the  most  important  building  of  this 
generation ;  and  this  feeling  is  obviously 
becoming  stronger,  or,  at  least,  more  widely 
diffused,  than  before.  It  could  hardly,  in¬ 
deed,  be  stronger  than  it  has  always  been 
with  many  people,  and  if  we  were  to  repeat 
all  we  have  heard  said  about  it  from  architects 
(not  competitors)  and  from  non-professional 
men  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  architec¬ 
ture,  it  would  be  seen  that  our  remarks  hardly 
at  all  represent  the  extent  of  disappointment 
and  disapproval  in  regard  to  the  selection.  The 
letter  of  Precentor  Venables  in  the  Times  of 
the  19th  ulfc.  maybe  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
feeling  of  architecturally-educated  laymen,  of 
whom  he  is  a  very  fair  representative.  He 
uses  very  nearly  our  own  words  in  characterising 
the  design ;  whether  this  is  an  example  of 


what  Biblical  critics  call  “undesigned  coin¬ 
cidence  ”  we  know  not ;  if  so,  it  has  the  more 
value  as  a  testimony  of  independent  opinion. 
He  says  his  first  feeling  on  seeing  the  model 
was,  “I  earnestly  hope  this  will  never  be 
built,”  and  that  is  precisely  the  feeling  we 
have  heard  expressed  in  various  words  from 
various  quarters.  The  Aihenceum  goes  further, 
and  suggests  that  the  architects  should  be 
remunerated  adequately,  and  the  whole  affair 
reopened.  In  fact,  we  have  hardly  seen  any 
architectural  opinion  in  favour  of  it  (the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  of  selection,  of  course, 
not  counted),  except  from  those  who  had 
obviously  an  interest  to  serve  in  doing  “kootoo” 
to  the  authors  of  the  successful  drawings.  The 
afore-named  correspondent  of  the  Architect 
makes  merry  over  the  absurd  comments  in  a 
daily  paper,  in  which  the  undoubted  excellence 
of  the  drawings  of  the  accepted  design  was 
compared  to  that  of  Hollar  and  Du  Cerceau. 
The  wiseacre  who  could  make  such  a  remark 
could  hardly  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
drawings  of  Hollar  and  Du  Cerceau,  or  he 
would  not  have  done  such  injustice  to 
Messrs.  Leeming’s  drawing.*  He  had  pro¬ 
bably  got  them  up  as  good  names  to  use. 
But  unfortunately  drawing  is  not  designing. 
It  is  one  of  the  banes  of  the  system  of  archi¬ 
tectural  competition  that  it  tends  to  give 
greater  importance  to  drawing  than  to  design 
in  the  true  sense  ;  every  competing  architect 
knows  that  his  best  chance  is  through  securing 
fine  draughtsmanship  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
blandishments  of  draughtsmanship  seem  to 
have  fascinated  not  only  the  laity  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  himself. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that,  independently  of  all  questions  dc 
gustibus,  the  whole  site  should  be  remodelled 
and  extended,  the  buildings  which  now  block 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  site  purchased  for 
removal,  the  plan  arranged  to  open  a  vista  into 
the  Mall,  and  the  ground  extended  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  chance  of  arranging  the  building 
upon  it  without  overcrowding.  “A  Naval 
Officer  ”  has  suggested  in  the  Times  that  the 
Service  do  not  want  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  War  Office,  and  that  the  Admiralty  should 
have  a  separate  building  somewhere  facing  the 
river.  This  is  a  mere  piece  of  sentimentalism, 
of  course  ;  but  there  is  certainly  not  proper 
room  for  both  on  the  site,  within  the  present 
lines.  The  possibility  of  the  removal  of  the 
Horse  Guards  has  been  mooted  in  one  or  two 
quarters.  We  should  be  very  much  opposed 
to  the  removal  of  so  interesting  and  character¬ 
istic  an  old  London  building ;  but  we  would 
rather  see  even  that  than  see  a  large  new 
building  crowded  up  in  an  insanitary  manner 
for  want  of  adequate  space. 

When  the  absolutely  new  departure  has 
been  made  as  to  the  site  and  its  extent  and 
arrangement,  it  could  then  be  considered  what 
would  be  the  best  conditions  under  which  to 
secure  a  less  commonplace  design  without  in¬ 
justice  to  the  originally  selected  architects, 
who,  undoubtedly,  according  to  their  lights, 
worked  hard  for  the  piece  of  good  fortune  they 
so  unexpectedly  attained,  and  are  bound  to 
have  a  substantial  reward  in  one  way  or 
another.  As  to  the  question  of  “  glory,”  the 
present  design  will  not  bring  them  that  ;  that 
is  the  plain  English  of  it,  and  it  is  no  use 
saying  otherwise ;  but  they  might  achieve 
another  that  would,  either  alone  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  more  experienced  and  artistic 
coadjutor. 


Architecture  at  University  College. — 

Prof.  Roger  Smith  will  deliver  the  public  open¬ 
ing  lecture  of  the  session  at  University  College, 
on  Monday  afternoon  next,  at  three  p.m.  The 
subject  will  be  “  Westminster  Abbey,”  and  a 
fine  collection  of  architectural  drawings  of 
portions  of  the  Abbey  will  be  exhibited. 
Admission  to  this  lecture  will  be  free  and 
without  tickets. 


This  is  said,  of  course,  io  reference  to  Hollar’s  archi¬ 
tectural  drawings  only,  which  are  not  only  clumsy  as  archi¬ 
tectural  representations,  but  are,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  not  even  so  accurate  as  records  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  suppose.  In  some  other  walks  of  draughtsmanship 
he  was,  of  course,  admirable,  sometimes  unsurpassable. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  WEST 
PEDIMENT  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

^WrfOT  aS°  we  had  occasion  to  notice 

Dr.  Waldstein’s  ingenious  interpre- 1 
IwwVU  tation  of  the  “  Gaia  and  Thalassa  ” : 

0f  fhe  east  pediment.  Now,  from 
far-off  Dorpat,  Dr.  Loeschke,*  always  a  bold 
and  original  thinker,  sends  us  a  theory  as  to 
two  figures  of  the  western  pediment  so  start- : 
ling,  and  yet,  we  think,  so  probable,  that  it 
may  not  be  passed  by  in  silence.  As  we  state  i 
the  theory,  we  feel  that  the  enemies  of  arche¬ 
ology  will  indeed  be  tempted  to  blaspheme.: 
A  figure  accepted  for  centuries  as  Aphrodite  i 
we  are  asked  to  believe  is  a  Herakles.  What  i 
certainty,  one  may  well  ask,  in  a  science  which 
one  day  interprets  a  monument  as  the  most: 
delicate  and  feminine  of  goddesses,  the  next  as 
the  most  sturdy  and  virile  of  heroes.  But: 
let  Dr.  Loeschke  state  his  case  before  we  con-: 
demn. 

As  is  well  known,  discussions  about  the 
western  pediment  turn  for  the  most  part,, 
not  on  statues  at  all,  but  on  drawings  of 
statues.  The  group  under  discussion  (usually] 
lettered  S,  T)  is  a  case  in  point.  This  group: 
represents  a  seated,  half-reclining,  draped: 
figure,  and  on  its  knees  a  nude,  full-grown* 
figure.  The  marbles,  however,  have  perishedt 
utterly  ;  what  we  posses  for  purposes  of 
restoration  are  three  sets  of  drawings  madei 
before  the  destruction  of  the  pediment.  Thesec 
drawings  are  Dalton’s,  made  in  1749,  thosec 
known  as  “Anonymous”  made  when  Nointel 
was  ambassador,  1674 ;  and  Carrey’s,  also! 
made  in  1674.  These  are,  so  to  speak,  the  texts 
on  which  every  emendation  of  the  pediments 
manuscript  must  be  made.  Dr.  Loeschke  first: 
clears  the  ground  by  reducing  our  authorities: 
to  two.  Dalton  he  puts  out  of  court  by 
showing,  in  a  series  of  arguments  we  need  not 
recapitulate,  that  he  made  fancy  restorations 
based  on  other  marbles,  c.g.,  those  of  the  Nikei 
balustrade.  Plainly,  for  scientific  purposes,  he 
must  stand  aside.  We  are  left  with  Carreyr 
and  the  Anonymous. 


The  figures  on  which  Dr.  Loeschke's  argu-; 
ment  turns  are,  first  and  foremost,  the  twC 
usually  called  Aphrodite  seated  in  the  lap  ol 
Thalassa  (T,  S)  with  the  child  figure  close  t© 
the  group,  and  usually  taken  in  conjunction: 
with  it,  called  Eros  (R),  and  subordinate^  thei 
next  figure  to  the  left,  a  seated  woman,  usually! 
called  Leukothea,  and  the  “standing”  boyt 
near  her,  her  son  Pakemon  (P,  Q).  It  may  seem 
to  the  laity  that  much  time  is  wasted  in  argu-’i 
ment  as  to  the  interpretation  of  mere  drawings^ 
but  a  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that! 
dealing  as  they  do  with  a  masterpiece  planned] 
by  Pheidias,  these  drawings  afford  a  clue  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  pediment  composition  in  his 
days,  and,  further,  we  may  add  that  on  this! 
figure  of  the  supposed  nude  Aphrodite  in  the 
lap  of  Thalassa  much  theory  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Greek  mind  towards  the  god-,' 
dess  has  been  based,  which,  if  Dr.  Loeschke’fJ 
view  be  correct,  falls  to  the  ground. 

This  nude  Aphrodite  has  always  been  a 
crux.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  nude 
Aphrodites  of  the  days  of  Praxiteles,  but  even 
then  the  sculptor  deems  it  necessary  to  provide 
a  motive,  the  stepping  into  or  out  of  a  bath 
Here,  a  century  earlier,  in  days  when  art  wa.1 


*  Vermuthungen  zur  Griechischen  Kunatgeschichte  on* 
zur  Topographic .  Athens  :  G.  Loeschke.  Dorpatej 
Programm,  1885. 
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everely  self-restrained,  and  in  matters  of  religion 
i  trictly  conservative,  are  we  to  accept  a  nude 
Aphrodite  without  motive  ?  No,  emphatically, 
lence,  archaeologists  are  driven  to  suppose  that 
he  motive  is  the  birth  of  the  goddess  from 
he  sea ;  hence  the  woman  figure  (T)  in  whose 
8  ap  she  lies  is  Thalassa.  One  error  begets 
nother.  Dr.  Furtwaengler,  puzzled  by  the  nude 
Aphrodite,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
f  he  was  a  sort  of  copy  or  reminiscence  of  the 
l  he  rude  idol  worshipped  at  Kolias, — a  relic, 
4°  doubt,  of  Phoenician  days.  But  let  us 
aim  to  the  facts  of  one  case,  i.e .,  the  two  sets 
If  drawings.  Suspicion  is  aroused  at  once ; 
In  the  anonymous  drawings  the  nude  figure  is 
Evidently  intended  for  a  male.  In  the  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Carrey’s  drawings  usually  current 
,i.e.,  those  of  Overbeck  and  Mitchell)  the 
i.ude  figure  is  undoubtedly  female,  drawn  dis- 
I  linctly  with  female  breasts.  Turning,  however, 
wo  the  earlier  fac-similes  of  Laborde,  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  breasts  is  quite  absent ;  the  figure 
Is  full  but  not  the  least  necessarily  masculine. 

.  dichaelis  himself,  speaking  of  Carrey’s  draw¬ 
ings.  argues  from  the  fulness  and  pose  of  the 
jigure,  not  as  he  naturally  would,  did  it  exist, 
rom  the  conclusive  fact  of  the  drawing  of  the 
breasts.  There  is,  therefore,  no  certain  evidence 
hat  the  figure  is  female;  much  probability 
hat  it  is  male.  The  small  figure  (Q)  of 
rl  child  has  hitherto,  owing  to  the  Aphro- 
ite  interpretation,  always  been  called  Eros, 
ut,  abolish  the  Aphrodite  certainty,  and 
crave  doubts  as  to  the  Eros  arise.  The  figure 
las  no  wings.  In  the  frieze  of  the  cella  Eros 
i  i  a  youth  of  very  tender  years  (jUtXXtyjj/Ioc). 
<Vhy  should  he  here,  on  the  same  temple,  be  a 
jaby  boy,  and  thus  anticipate  the  Grmco- 
i /Ionian  fashion  ?  Everything  except  the  sup- 
I '  osed  relation  to  Aphrodite  makes  against  the 
ilros  attribution.  One  naturally  asks,  why, 

I 'hen,  has  this  nude  figure  been  so  unanimously 
ecided  to  be  female  '?  The  answer  is  not  far 
•:o  seek.  Interpreters  saw,  or  fancied  they 
iw,  a  great  awkwardness  in  supposing  that  a 
;ill  -grown  male  figure  was  seated  in  the  lap  of  i 
le  evidently  female  figure.  But  what  is  odd 
•nd  clumsy  to  modern  eyes  had  no  strangeness 
il)  the  Greeks.  In  a  picture  by  Aristophon, 
le  kinsman  of  Polygnotus,  Alcibiades  was 
iepicted  “seated  in  the  lap  of  the  nymph 
)  femea.”  It  has  been  often  mooted  that  the 
ose  of  the  lovely  group,  which  Dr.  Waldstein 
ills  Gaia  and  Thalassa,  was  suggested  to 
'heidias  by  the  composition  of  a  group  in  the 
i  aintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  i.e ,  the 
Chloris  leaning  against  the  knees  of  Thyia”; 
.ossibly,  then,  this  very  group  of  what  we  now 
Imsider  the  male  figure  resting  on  the  knees 
f  the  female  was  suggested  by  this  very 
Llcibiades  and  Nemea.  We  should  have, 
,ien,  according  to  this  line  of  interpretation, 
istead  of  Aphrodite  and  Thalassa,  a  hero 
eated  in  the  lap  of  some  nymph,  to  whom  he 
;ood  in  close  relation,  as  son  or  husband, 
coking  at  the  Anonymous  drawing,  it  is  (ac- 
lording  to  Dr.  Loeschke)  not  difficult  to  decide 
'hat  hero  and  what  nymph.  The  nude  figure 
;  of  muscular  build,  with  short-cut  hair  ;°his 
ight  arm  is  outstretched,  and  must  have  held 
ome  attribute,  of  which  faint  traces  remain 
li  the  drawing,  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
lub.  Over  the  left  thigh  a  small  bit  of 
irapery  is  cast,  which  may  be  a  lion’s 
an.  The  hero  is  Herakles.  This  hero, 
[erakles,  was  bound  by  intimate  ties  to 
ae  local  deme  in  the  land  of  Attica  ;  he  loved 
ie  eponymous  nymph  Melite.  From  his 
larriage  with  her  sprang  the  dwellers  in  the 
eme.  This  deme  of  Melite,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  takes  in  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
nyx,  the  Barathron,  and  reaches  north  to  the 
.erameikos.  The  name  comes  up  again  and 
?ain  in  Attic  history  and  literature.  Themi- 
-okles  dwelt  there,  Plutarch  tells  us  (Them. 
2),  near  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis ;  Aristophon 
fitesias  Dem.  liv.  7),  crossing  the  path  of  the 
larket  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Melite.  Aris- 
•phanes  (Frogs,  501)  calls  Herakles  the  “sorry 
nave  of  Melite.”  We  remember,  too,  that  for 
.erakles,  localised  as  hero  of  the  deme  Melite, 
.geladas,  master  of  Pheidias,  made  a  statue, 
.erakles  had  a  famous  shrine  there  reared  to 
tin  under  the  title  of  “  Defender  from  Evil  ” 
fUexikakos).  It  was  built  during  a  great 


pestilence  to  appease  the  hero,  and  the  plague 
was  immediately  stayed. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  group  S,  T,  not  a 
clumsy  depiction  of  the  birth  of  Aphrodite, 
but  a  sort  of  landscape  group  thoroughly  in 
the  Attic  topographical  manner.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  is  the  more  satisfactory,  because  it 
offers  a  new  solution  to  the  next  group  also, 
the  so-called  Leukothea  and  Palmmon.  Next 
in  honour  to  Herakles  in  the  deme  was  held 
the  Thesmophoric  goddess,  Demeter  :  she  it  is 
who  sits  by  the  side  of  Melite,  the  nurse  and 
guardian  of  her  children.  We  have,  indeed, 
as  Dr.  Loeschke  suggests,  just  such  a  family 
group  as  appears  time  after  time  on  Greek 
grave  reliefs,  though  but  seldom  in  its  entirety, 
father,  mother,  nurse,  children.  These  chil¬ 
dren  of  Herakles  and  Melite  are  to  us  name¬ 
less,  but  no  doubt  the  Athenians  of  the  time 
of  Pheidias  gave  them  distinct  title  and  cha¬ 
racter.  This  interpretation  has  a  yet  further 
advantage  :  it  obeys  the  strict  law  of  sym¬ 
metry,  so  binding  in  pedimental  composition. 
The  family  of  Herakles  and  Melite  on  the 
right  balance  the  family  of  Kekrops  on  the 
left.  Any  one  who  has  studied  Greek  pedi¬ 
mental  composition  will  know  how  important 
an  element  this  must  always  be  in  any  scheme 
of  permissible  interpretation.  Further,— and 
this  is  the  point  on  which  Dr.  Loeschke  lays 
special  stress, — we  gain  by  this  view  a  glimpse 
far  back  into  the  remoter  days  of  Attic  local 
topography  and  state  organisation.  Before 
Athene  ruled  the  united  city,  the  hero 
Herakles  held  sway  over  the  rocky  summit  of 
the  Melitean  Pnyx.  This  falls  well  into  the 
general  scheme  of  interpretation  propounded 
by  Dr.  Brunn,  which  demands  that  all  the 
figures  in  the  western  pediment  should  repre¬ 
sent  local  gods,  nymphs,  and  heroes  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Attic  land  before  the  coming  of 
Athene  and  Poseidon. 

We  cannot  call  Dr.  Loeschke’s  theory 
exactly  proven,  but  we  think  it  comes  with 
that  cumulative  probability  always  nigh  akin 
to  conviction. 


NOTES. 

|ECENT  accounts  of  the  financial 
state  of  the  city  of  Paris  reveal  a 
munificence  of  expenditure  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  grave 
political  consequences.  Since  1852  the  sum 
of  74,600,000/.  has  been  laid  out  in  the 
rebuilding  and  embellishment  of  the  French 
capital.  In  the  outlay  are  included  the  sums 
of  33,360,000/.  spent  on  streets,  11,360,000/. 
spent  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  together  with 
schools,  churches,  hospitals,  municipal  build¬ 
ings,  and  markets  ;  8,000,000 /.  on  the  four 
public  parks  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes,  the  Parc  Monceaux,  the  Parc  de 
Montsouris,  and  the  squares  and  gardens  ;  and 
6,280,000/.  on  water  conduits  and  sewers. 
The  annual  rental  derived  by  the  city  from 
the  last  item  of  expenditure  amounts  to 
400,000/.,  or  65-  percent,  on  the  outlay.  The 
rents  of  the  central  halls,  markets,  abattoirs, 
and  cab-stands  come  to  880,000 /.  per  annum  ; 
and  the  city  has  to  raise  840,000/.  by  annual 
imposts  in  order  to  make  up  the  charge  of 
1,720,000/.  per  annum  for  interest  and 
amelioration  of  the  outstanding  loan  debt  of 
40,360,000/.  During  the  period  in  question 
the  population  of  Paris  has  risen  from  945,000 
to  2,300,000.  The  area  covered  has  increased 
from  8,400  acres  to  19,270  acres  ;  100  miles  of 
sewers,  and  87  miles  of  new  streets  have  been 
built ;  and  30  miles  of  old  streets,  having  a 
width  of  less  than  23  ft.,  have  been  removed. 
The  disposable  property  of  the  city  is  valued 
at  64,640,000/.  This  does  not  include  3,702 
acres  of  streets,  which  are  valued  at  1 20, 000, 000/. ; 
or  the  half  share  of  the  property  of  the  Paris 
Gas  Company  which,  together  with  the  gas 
conduits  which  will  become  the  property  of  the 
city  in  1906,  is  valued  at  6,120,000/.  The 
rateable  value  of  Paris,  containing  77,000 
houses,  was  estimated  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  last  year  at  24,000,000/.  ;  that  of  London, 
including  the  disproportionate  number  of 
500,000  houses,  being  28,000,000/.  The 
length  of  streets  were  respectively  582  and 
1,800  miles. 


MOTWITHSTANDING  the  number  of 
h*  Electrical  Exhibitions  which  have  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
awards  which  have  been  made  to  the  different 
kinds  of  exhibits,  it  has  been  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  test 
of  incandescent  electric  lamps.  This  has  been 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  either 
the  necessary  conditions  to  ensure  scientific 
accuracy  or  the  requisite  time  to  carry  out  the 
investigations.  The  need  for  some  such 
exhaustive  examination  was  felt  so  strongly 
during  the  holding  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  that  the  Franklin  Institute  in  that 
city  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  a 
thorough-going  test  both  of  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  incandescent  lamps,  and  their 
report  has  now  been  published.  This  report 
appears  to  us  by  far  the  most  complete  that 
has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject,  and  the  only 
cause  for  regret  is  that  several  kinds  of  lamps, 
among  them  that  which  is  best  known  and 
most  widely  used  in  this  country,  the  “Swan,” 
were  not  included  in  the  examination.  The 
report  describes  minutely  the  method  of 
testing  employed,  and  shows  that  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  error,  and  to  obtain 
average  results.  For  instance,  the  exact  form 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  carbonised  filament 
in  a  lamp  influences  considerably  the  amount 
of  light  passing  in  one  definite  direction,  but 
as  lamps  are  required  to  shed  light  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  it  is  the  mean  spherical  intensity  of 
illuminating  power  which  is  the  real  standard 
of  efficiency,  and  a  very  ingenious  arrangement 
is  described  by  means  of  which  thecandle-power 
of  each  lamp  was  tested  at  thirty-eight  different 
points  on  its  surface,  and  the  mean  illuminating 
power  was  thus  arrived  at.  The  real  test  of 
an  incandescent  lamp  is  its  efficiency  and 
durability  combined,  and  for  testing  the  latter 
quality  most  elaborate  arrangements  were 
made,  the  examination  lasting  from  April  1 1th 
to  May  28th,  a  total  duration  of  1,066  hours, 
and  the  candle-power  was  taken  at  regular 
intervals,  so  that  the  effect  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  lamp  of  continued  burning  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  In  every  case  it  was  found  that  after 
a  time  the  resistance  of  the  lamps  gradually 
increased  and  the  candle-power  diminished. 
The  lamps  experimented  upon  were  the  Edi¬ 
son,  Woodhouse-Rawson,  Stanley-Thompson, 
and  Weston,  and  the  results  are  minutely 
tabulated  for  each  lamp.  The  whole  report 
must  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  electricians, 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  institute  such 
a  series  of  comprehensive  experiments  in  this 
country. 


ON  the  subject  of  the  discussion  between 
“Sanitary”  and  the  members  and  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge 
has  published,  under  the  heading,  “  Wanted, 
an  Answer,”  his  letter  to  the  Times  on  Monday 
last  in  regard  to  the  manner  adopted  of  dealing 
with  the  case  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  by 
referring  it  to  the  Works  and  General  Pur¬ 
poses  Committee.  Mr.  Judge  points  out 
that  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  is  practically  a  private  meeting  of 
the  whole  Board,  from  which  reporters  are 
excluded.  This  has  not  been  contradicted,  so 
that  the  Board  are  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them¬ 
selves  in  private  in  regard  to  a  public  accusa¬ 
tion  against  one  of  their  members  of  owning 
and  drawing  exorbitant  rent  from  property  in 
an  insanitary  condition,  and  which  had  been 
formally  condemned  as  insanitary.  As  we 
have  said,  we  should  have  thought  more  of 
“Sanitary”  if  he  had  signed  his  name  to  his 
charges  ;  but  they  have  been  publicly  made, 
and  a  great  many  people  believe  them,  and 
public  opinion  will  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
public  answer. 


WE  commented  the  other  day  on  the  action 
of  the  “  Telluric  Cement  Company  ”  in 
sending  round  circulars  to  architects  with  the 
offer  of  a  commission  for  specifying  their  com¬ 
modity.  An  architect  has  sent  us  another 
document  of  the  same  kind,  being  a  letter, 
marked  “  private,”  and  sigDed“J.  E.  Locking,” 
and  setting  forth  the  excellencies  of  the  “Grano- 
metallic  Stone  Company,”  with  the  postscript, 
“I  may  mention  that  a  commission  of  5  per  cent. 
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is  given.”  Accompanying  the  note  was  a 
printed  business-card  of  “  The  Patent  Grano- 
metallic  Stone  Company,”  with  the  name  of 
“  J.  Locking  ”  added  in  MS.  Have  the  com¬ 
pany  in  question  commissioned  this  gentleman 
to  offer  bribes  to  architects  in  their  name  ?  If 
not  (or  whether  or  not)  they  had  better  look  to 
it.  This  sort  of  thing  must  be  stopped.  The 
oddest  thing  about  the  business  is  that  Mr. 
Locking’s  letter  bears  the  stamped  heading, 
“  The  Times,  Printing-house  Square,”  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  request  that  replies  may  be 
addressed  to  him  there !  It  is  grotesque  enough 
to  find  this  kind  of  epistle  dating  from  the  office 
of  a  journal  which  is  so  fond  of  publishing 
attacks  on  the  ability  and  even  the  morale  of 
the  architectural  profession  ;  but  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  managers  of  the  Times  hardly 
contemplated  that  any  one  in  their  employ 
should  make  use  of  their  address  and  their 
stationery  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ingenuous 
vocation  of  offering  underhand  commissions 
to  architects. 


^THE  accounts  of  the  Scottish  railways,  which 
-L  terminate  their  year  on  the  31st  of  July, 
instead  of  the  30th  of  June,  are  not  en¬ 
couraging.  The  Caledonian,  indeed,  has  main¬ 
tained  its  dividend  on  ordinary  stock  at  the 
rate  of  4/.  per  cent,  per  annum,  although  it 
has  carried  47,690  fewer  passengers,  and 
received  10,776/.  less  for  fares,  than  in  the  last 
corresponding  half-year.  There  is  a  reduction 
of  14,000/.  in  mineral  traffic,  but  an  increase 
from  other  sources  of  revenue.  A  saving  of 
12,723/.  in  locomotive  power  is  attributed  to 
improved  engines,  and  reduction  in  the  price 
of  coal.  On  the  North  British  Railway,  a 
falling  off  in  the  receipts,  both  from  passengers 
and  from  goods,  amounting  to  14,570/.,  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  4,500/.  in 
working  expenses.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  hist  year,  the  dividend  on  the  North 
British  ordinary  stock  was  3j  per  cent.  ;  and 
i  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  ordinary  stock.  This  half-year  the 
ordinary  shareholders  in  the  North  British  are 
only  to  receive  2  per  cent.,  and  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  shareholders  get  nothing.  It  is 
true  that  the  ordinary  capital  is  unduly  small 
in  proportion  to  the  preference  and  debenture 
stocks,  so  that  a  small  increase  or  decrease  in 
net  profits  tells  heavily  on  this  class  of  pro¬ 
prietors.  But  this  only  illustrates  the  bad 
policy  of  such  a  mode  of  raising  capital. 


DR.  HIRSGHFELD  has  just  published  a 
monograph  on  the  rock  tombs  of  Papbla- 
gonia  (“  Paphlagonische  Felsengraber  ”).  He 
undertook,  in  1882,  a  special  journey  to  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  object  of  investigating  the 
remoter  districts  of  Paphlagonia,  and  the 
results  of  his  expedition  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  before  the  public.  His  work  has  a 
special  interest  for  English  archaeologists 
because  of  certain  analogies  which  the  rock 
tombs  of  Paphlagonia  present  to  those  of 
Phrygia,  which  have  recently  attracted  so 
much  attention,  owing  to  Mr.  Ramsay’s  dis¬ 
coveries.  There  are,  however,  certain  well- 
marked  differences  in  the  architecture  of  the 
tombs,  on  which  Dr.  Hirschfeld  lays  especial 
stress.  With  Dr.  Benndorf  for  Lycia,  Mr. 
Ramsay  for  Phrygia,  and  Dr.  Hirschfeld  fur 
Paphlagonia,  the  rock  tombs  of  Asia  Minor 
will  soon  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  systematic 
chronology  and  classification.  As  a  link  in  the 
overland  chain  from  East  to  West,  they  are 
all  important.  Dr.  Hirschfeld  visited  espe¬ 
cially  Hambakaya  Iskelib  and  KastamunL 
Half  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  the  careful  and 
very  detailed  description  of  the  tombs  of  these 
places  ;  the  other  half,  to  his  theories  as  to 
chronology  and  the  relation  of  these  to  other 
analogous  monuments.  He  gives  us  four  pbo- 
type  plates  of  the  rock  tombs,  besides  a  number 
of  plans  and  woodcuts;  also, — a* very  useful 
thing, — a  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  rock 
graves,  and  of  the  so-called  (Dr.  Hirschfeld  very 
carefully  adheres  to  the  “so-called”)  Hittite 
monuments.  The  monograph  is  a  reprint  from 
the  “  Abhandlungen  ”  of  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 


WE  regret  to  hear  that  the  picturesque  old 
house  in  School-hill ,  Aberdeen,  is  about 
to  be  removed  for  the  building  of  new  premises, 
consisting  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  the 
latter  chiefly  for  the  working  classes.  The 
house  is  one  which  has  been  long  known  as  an 
interesting  specimen  of  old  Scottish  architec¬ 
ture,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should 
be  purchased  by  subscription  among  the  county 
families,  and  preserved  as  an  example  of  ancient 
architecture,  and  perhaps  converted  into  a 
museum.  Probably  many  would  be  glad  to 
subscribe  for  this  object,  if  it  is  still  possible  to 
preserve  the  old  building.  If  the  large  railway 
carrying  company  who  threaten  this  destruction 
require  a  site  for  new  premises,  cannot  they 
find  it  without  destroying  so  interesting  a 
relic  of  the  past?  Probably  they  would  be 


accounts  which  have  been  sent  to  us  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  architects,  Messrs.  Matthews 
&  Mackenzie,  have  given  assurance  that  great 
care  will  be  taken,  in  pulling  down  the 
building,  of  any  stones  or  other  portions  that 
may  be  of  archteological  value.  Seeing  that 
the  chief  archaeological  value  is  in  the  building 
itself,  the  promise  to  keep  a  look-out  for  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  while  you  are  pulling  it  down  is 
a  delightful  touch  of  Northern  cynicism.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  other  side,  if  there  is 
one  ;  but  from  what  we  can  make  out  a  some¬ 
what  wanton  piece  of  destruction  is  contem¬ 
plated. 


TTNDER  date  “London,  March  31,  O.S.  1749, 
vJ  Hotel  Chesterfield,”  Philip  (Stanhope), 
fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  writes  to  S.  Day- 
rolles, — “  I  have  yet  finished  nothing  but  my 
boudoir  and  my  library  ;  the  former  is  the 
gayest  and  most  cheerful  room  in  England,  the 
latter  the  best.  My  garden  is  now  turfed, 
planted,  and  sown,  and  will,  in  two  months 
more,  make  a  scene  of  verdure  and  flowers  not 
common  in  London.”  Lately  the  property  of 
Mr.  Magniac,  M.P.  for  Bedford,  this  house  has 
been  purchased  by  Sir  Arthur  Bass,  and  is  in 
course  of  rehabilitation  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.  One  or  two  of  the 
rooms, — notably  the  music -room  over  the 
dining-room,  and  the  ante-room, — retain  much 
of  their  original  aspect.  Mr.  W.  H.  White 
comments  upon  this  ante-chamber  in  his  paper 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  for  the 
27th  of  December  last.  It  is  the  very  room 
whose  memory  will  last  so  long  as  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson  shall  endure.  For  he  mentions 
it  in  his  letter, — February,  1751, — to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  which  that  nobleman,  with  his 
unfailing  astuteness,  suffered  to  lie  open  on 
his  library  table.  The  library, — at  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  house  and  having  no  floor 
above  it, — is  but  an  imago  of  its  former  self, 
though  the  shelving  and  mantelpiece  are  appa¬ 


rently  contemporary  fittings.  The  house,  in- 
deed,  has  lost  what  we  majr  term  its  setting : 
the  “  scene  of  verdure  and  flowers  ”  is  covered 
by  Che3terfield-gardens  and  other  houses  :  the 
colonnade  on  each  side  of  the  front  courtyard 
is  closed  in.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
balustrade  of  the  marble  staircase,  a  relic  from 
Canons,  is  plentifully  decorated  with  the  earl’s 
coronet  and  garter.  In  some  of  the  rooms  the 
space  beneath  the  flooring  is  filled  in  with 
shells,  which  must  add  considerably  to  the 
weight  the  ceilings  have  to  carry. 


T'HE  new  premises  of  the  London  and  County: 
-L  Banking  Company,  which  are  now  beiDg 
built  opposite  to  the  Palace  gates,  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  occupy  the  site  of  Colby  House.  Thisl 
latter,  evidently  erected  less  for  show  than  for 
use,  had  all  the  air  of  Vanbrugh’s  handiwork.i 
He  is  known  to  have  been  employed  here, 
and  to  have  designed  that  part  of  the  old 
parish  school,  in  High-street,  which  was, 
pulled  down  in  1878  for  the  present  Town-, 
hall.  Colby  House  was  so  called  after  a 
baronet  of  that  name,  temp.  George  I.,  of  whose 
wealth  and  parsimony  an  interesting  account 
may  be  read  in  Dr.  King’s  “  Anecdotes  of  His 
Own  Times.”  Beneath  the  old,  but  refrontedi 
house  next  westwards,  remains  the  former  em 
trance  to  Colby  House.  Together  with  its 
more  celebrated  neighbour,  Kensington  Housej 
to  the  east,  it  was  demolished  about  thirteen 
years  ago  to  make  way  for  the  mansion 
which  was  constructed  for  the  Baron  Alberi 
Grant.  That  again  has  since  given  place  tc 
the  houses  of  Kensington  Court.  Formerly 
the  school  of  James  Elphinston,  the  translator 
of  Martial,  and,  as  his  monumental  tablet  iz 
the  parish  church  testifies, — the  friend  o. 
Jortin  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Kensington  Houst 
became  a  Jesuit  seminary  for  the  children  o; 
French  refugees,  under  the  care  of  the  Princi: 
de  Broglie.  Here  amongst  other  people  o 
repute  had  resided  the  Cosways,  and  th< 
authoress  of  “Nature  and  Art”  and  “A  Simph 
Story.”  _ _ 

A  S  already  announced  in  the  columns  of  th 
Builder ,  a  project  was  some  time  sinci 
submitted  to  the  Italian  Minister  for  the  con 
struction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Straits  c 
Messina,  connecting  Sicily  with  Calabria  o. 
the  mainland  of  Italy.  The  viaduct  woub 
cross  the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  point,  tliEl 
is  from  Cape  del  Pezzo,  on  the  Calabrian  short 
to  the  village  of  Ganziri  on  the  Sicilian  shore 
between  Cape  Faro  and  the  City  of  Messinai 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  work  entirety 
in  steel.  The  viaduct  is  to  have  three  centra 
openings,  each  nearly  five  furlongs  in  width 
and  two  arches,  one  abutting  on  each  shore,  e 
500  metres  in  width.  The  foundations  are  t= 
be  of  granite  blocks,  resting  upon  the  bottoil 
of  the  Straits,  and  rising  to  within  20  m/itre 
of  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon  these  founds 
tions  the  piles  would  be  constructed  likewisv 
in  granite,  to  a  height  of  10  mitres  above  th 
level  of  the  sea.  The  height  of  the  archec 
would  be  about  100  metres,  or  nearly  330  ft 
The  total  length  of  the  viaduct  would  b 
two  miles  and  a  half. 


CONSIDERING  that  Bentley  Priory,  near 
\J  Stanmore,  has  been  deserted  by  Lore 
Abercorn’s  family,  and  has  been  convertec 
into  a  large  “residential  hotel,”  it  is  worthy  o; 
notice  that  the  place,  after  all,  hits  been  littli 
changed  since  the  days  when  it  was  one  of  th 
great  houses  where  the  Conservative  party 
used  to  rally  its  forces.  Except  for  the  larg; 
Italian  campanile  which  Sir  John  Kelk  added 
to  the  house  during  his  brief  occupancy,  th, 
Priory  is  very  slightly  altered  from  what  ii 
was  when  occupied  by  the  late  Queen  Dowage; 
Adelaide.  Her  favourite  drawing-room  is  nov 
the  public  drawing-room  of  the  hotel,  and  thl 
bedroom  in  which  she  died  now  forms  the  bes 
private  sitting-room  in  the  entire  mansion 
Some  of  the  fine  old  furniture  still  remains,  an, 
the  Italian  gardens  and  cedar  gardens,  and  till 
long  shrubberies  of  rhododendrons,  firs,  an 
evergreens  shelter  the  grounds  and  park  froii 
the  north  and  east  winds  just  as  they  di 
when  the  terraces  were  paced  by  the  feet  « 
the  fair  Ladies  Hamilton.  The  lake 
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ottoui  of  the  grounds  is  as  full  of  fish  as  ever, 
!  Ind  the  deer  browse  as  freely  as  ever  or  repose 
>:-mong  the  wild  fern  and  bracken  in  the  park, 
^e  described  Bentley  Priory  in  considerable 
iietail  in  the  Builder  for  July  2,  1881;  and 
almost  the  only  new  feature  that  it  is  neces- 
iry  to  record  here  is  the  addition  of  an 
i  anexe  at  the  end  of  the  conservatory,  con- 
alining  some  twenty-five  sets  of  bedrooms  and 
jj.tting-rooms,  and  the  fact  that  a  four-horse 
jpach  now  runs  daily  to  Bentley  Priory  and 
Jack,  starting  from  the  Hotel  Metropole  in 
fllforthumberland-avenue. 


A  CCOKDING  to  the  Bulletin  dc  la  Ceramiquc, 
\  wood  paving  is  not  the  only  system  lately 
i  ied  in  Paris,  the  method  of  employing  stone- 
are  upon  concrete  having  been  introduced 
I  om  England  by  M.  Barabant,  principal  engi- 
:ber  for  bridges  and  highways.  Instead  of 
limply  reposing  on  a  bed  of  sand,  the  stone- 
are  paving  is  placed  upon  a  dry  layer  of  Port- 
Vnd  cement,  6  in.  in  thickness.  A  hammer  is 
;ed  for  laying  the  blocks,  and  a  horsehair 
Brush  spreads  on  the  pavement  a  cement 
Bor  tar,  which  runs  into  the  joints  and  rapidly 
ijlidifies.  The  pavement  thus  really  forms 
)«e  solid  block  of  masonry,  which  is  expected 
i  be  exceedingly  durable. 

PHE  ground-floor  of  the  picturesque  building 
q-  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery -lane,  until 
jjcently  used  as  a  branch  post-office,  has  been 
ncently  altered ;  the  pointed  arch  next  the 
jreet  has  been  removed  and  replaced  by  a  com- 
|on-place  shop-front.  The  building  in  ques- 
/pn  was  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield 
jme  years  ago,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
jamples  in  London  of  what  the  French  call 
mi  pignon  sur  la  rue ,  and  it  must  be  a  matter 
q  regret  to  the  architect  to  see  a  work  upon 
inch  he  evidently  bestowed  considerable  care 
'jus  maltreated.  A  similar  fate  recently  over- 
ak  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  pretty  elevation  of 
Messrs.  Osier’s  premises,  on  the  north  side  of 
i:cford-street,  where  the  ground-floor  arcade 
us  removed,  and  large  sheets  of  plate-glass 
ij.t  in  its  place,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
■fcistic  symmetry  of  the  design.  There  are 
n  few  well-designed  shops  in  the  metropolis, 
d  the  obliteration  of  any  of  these  few  mast  be  a 
iirce  of  regret.  There  is  a  very  prettily- com- 
sed  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet-street  on 


ment  in  favour  of  better  and  healthier  houses 
for  the  working  classes,  a  matter  so  closely 
connected  with  the  class  of  subjects  with 
which  it  is  our  special  duty  to  deal.  But  no. 
journal,  whatever  its  special  topics,  need  ask 
any  excuse  from  its  readers  for  even  going  out 
of  its  way  to  say  a  word  in  recognition  of  the 
true  greatness  and  the  value  to  the  nation  of 
such  a  life  as  Lord  Shaftesbury’s. 


e  occupation  of  Messrs.  Seeley,  the  pub- 
hers,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  not  long 
ijrvive  the  passion  for  plate-glass  windows! 
ids  shop-front  has  every  appearance  of  having 
ten  the  work  of  John  Shaw  the  elder,  who 
[signed  the  Church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the- 
est,  and  the  Insurance  Company’s  premises 
(joining  to  the  westward,  and  is  an  example  of 
je  successful  treatment  of  a  common-place 
Object,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
indents. 

.‘HE  other  day  we  had  to  express  what  sym- 
;(  pathy  we  could  with  “  Ouida’s”  lamenta- 
>ns  over  the  spoliation  of  Venice.  Now, 
cording  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Pall  Mall 
izctte  of  Wednesday,  a  place  redolent  of 
ill  more  ancient  and  classical  memories  is 
reatened.  It  is  stated  that  the  Villa  d’Este, 
Tivoli,  is  about  to  be  sold  by  its  owner,  the 
ike  of  Modena,  to  an  industrial  company, 
d  that  a  foundry  is  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
nous  gardens.  “Tivoli,  the  Tibur  of  the 
ets,  is  to  become  another  Birmingham.” 
"e  would  fain  hope  this  were  not  true,  but  it 
i  t°o  like  the  way  things  are  going  now.  One 
:  i  hardly  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  anybody’s 
At  in  particular.  The  European  world  is 
0  ^11,  and  every  one  must  struggle  for 
stence  ;  but  it  is  an  unhappy  and  grievous 
ictacle  to  see,  one  after  another,  the  abodes 
the  beautiful  invaded  and  taken  from  us. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  indus1 
trial  crisis  which  is  so  severely  felt  at  Paris, 
and  obstructs  the  undertaking  of  public  works. 
There  are  here  and  there  some  official  opera¬ 
tions  in  peaceful  progress,  such  as  the  Hotel 
des  Postes,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  College  de 
France.  But  these  are  insufficient  palliatives 
of  the  evil  from  which  the  building  industry,  and 
in  consequence  the  revenue,  of  Paris  is  suffer¬ 
ing.  Accordingly,  we  mention  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  a  life  in  the  cloud,  some  important 
constructions  undertaken  by  private  means ; 
those,  namely,  on  the  large  plots  situated 
between  the  Rue  Blanche  and  Rue  de  Clichy, 
behind  the  Church  of  La  Trinite,  and  lately 
occupied  by  the  skating-rink  well  known  to 
visitors  and  tourists.  An  industrial  society  is 
to  raise  here  shortly,  it  seems,  a  school  of 
music  and  elocution,  a  mile  de  spectacle,  to  seat 
2,000  persons,  concert  and  exhibition  rooms,  a 
riding-school,  a  fencing-gallery,— in  fact,  a  great 
artistic  club.  If  the  news  is  correct,  there  is  a 
great  building  yard  in  prospect;  and  these 
divers  establishments  created  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  and  fashionable  quarter  will  replace 
advantageously  the  old  skating-rink,  which  has 
been  long  out  of  vogue. 

When  skating-rinks  went  out,  the  Paris 
public  took  a  rage  for  panoramas;  they  were 
to  be  seen  everywhere.  Paris  and  the  provinces 
were  full  of  them,  and  painters  of  renown 
did  not  disdain  to  associate  themselves  with 
these  enterprises,  which  were  so  remunerative. 
But  the  panoramas  will  soon  have  had  their 
day.  Already  that  of  Reischoffen  has  come  to 
grief,  and  that  of  the  battle  of  Cbampigny,  the 
joint  work  of  Detaille  and  De  Neuville,  is  re¬ 
duced  to  distributing  tickets  at  very  low  prices 
in  the  cafes,  restaurants,  and  tobacco-shops. 

Accordingly,  in  this  time  of  political  and 
electoral  fever,  artists  think  themselves  fortu¬ 
nate  when  there  is  any  private  enterprise  to 
encourage  them.  In  this  connexion  we  may 


e  ground-floor  of  some  premises  recently  in  meatlon  an,  interesting  piece  of  decorative 
L  - -  .i*  at r,  i  ..  J  *  sculpture  which  M.  Delhomme,  a  sculptor  of 


F  r 

’  Lord  Shaftesbury,  an  unselfish  and 
irgetic  benefactor  of  his  generation,  whose 
is  will  be  regretted  by  Englishmen  inde- 
adently  of  either  party  or  profession.  To 
rote  a  word  of  honour  to  his  memory  is  not, 
leed,  travelling  beyond  our  strict  limits,  for 
was  one  of  the  first  to  help  on  the  move- 


ability,  and  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris,  is  now  at  work  on.  It  is  only 
(horresco  referens)  a  monumental  entrance 
to  a  “bazaar.”  It  is  true  that  the  popular 
establishment,  well  known  here  under  the  name 
of  the  II 6 tel  de  Yille  Bazaar,  is  the  property  of 
a  Municipal  Councillor  possessed  of  millions  of 
wealth,  and  of  a  proverbial  philanthropy. 
This  Croesus  on  a  small  scale,  whose  name  is 
Ruel,  has  taken  to  play  Maecenas,  and  the 
decoration  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  at  least 
thoroughly  original.  It  comprises  a  fa9ade  in 
which  opens  a  large  portal,  the  frieze  of  which, 
loaded  with  carving,  reproduces  the  thousand 
and  one  objects  which  may  be  “  articles  de 
Paris”:  toys,  jewellery,  utensils  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  and  shapes.  Around  all  is 
an  egg-and-arrow  moulding,  in  which  the  eggs 
are  represented  by  tops,  and  the  arrows  "by 
shuttlecocks.  Nothing  could  well  be  less 
classic,  it  must  be  admitted.  At  either  side  of 
the  entrance  two  tall  figures  represent  respec¬ 
tively  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a  pediment  filled  with  a  car¬ 
touche  bearing  the  arms  of  Paris.  In  spite  of 
its  fantastic  detail,  this  design  shows  that  a 
clever  artist  can  treat  heterogeneous  details  of 
this  kind  without  losing  architectural  effect. 

This  is  a  bit  of  artistic  decentralisation  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  which  leads  us  to  speak  by 
contrast  of  a  more  orthodox  form  of  decorative 
work  in  the  class  of  industrial  buildings.  In 
1865,  three  young  painters  were  invited  by  M. 
Emile  Pereire,  the  celebrated  financier,  to  exe- 


E  hear  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  CIltein  one  "f  llia  piemisee  in  the  Boulevard  des 
T  ’  ••  "  •  Capucines,  the  ceilings  for  agreat  establishment 

hich  took  at  first  the  name  of  “  Grand  Cafe.” 

Art  criticism  was  once  much  occupied  about 
these  ceilings,  which,  under  the  solvent  action 
of  gas  and  smoke,  and  little  by  little  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  “Rente  Fonciere”  became 

proprietor  of  the  premises,  and  applied  to  M.  C.  I  couple  of  lines  accompanied  by  dates,  but  also 
Maillot,  the  usual  restorer  of  paintings  in  Paris,  the  description  of  allegorical  works  taken  from 


to  clean  and  restore  these  works.  The  largest 
of  these  compositions  is  by  M.  Gustave  Bou¬ 
langer,  who,  in  a  perhaps  rather  stiff  Academic 
Rtyle,  undertook  to  symbolise  the  luxuries  of  the 
modern  Parisian,  coffee,  champagne,  fruit,  and 
tobacco.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  achieve  in 
allegoric  form ;  but  the  artist  contrived  to  con¬ 
nect  it  into  a  harmonious  composition.  It  was 
then  the  eve  of  the  Exhibition  of  1S67,  and  M. 
Emilo  Levy  had  a  large  space  given  him  to  re¬ 
present  Paris  welcoming  the  foreign  visitors. 
This  ceiling  has  resumed  its  beauties,  and  shows 
again  the  grace  and  originality  with  which  the 
warmly  -  coloured  costumes  of  the  Oriental 
visitors  are  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  figure 
of  “  Paris.”  The  remainder  of  the  work,  by  M. 
Delaunay,  shows  figures  of  “Commerce,”  “In¬ 
dustry,”  and  the  “Plastic  Arts,”  and  “Poetry” 
seated  on  an  eagle,  and  bearing  Virgil’s  “  golden 
bough.”  These  compositions  were  accompanied 
by  decorative  panels,  with  figures  and  attributes, 
to  which  M.  Maillot  has  restored  their  primitive 
colour. 

This  subject  brings  us  round  to  the  address  of 
M.  Guillaume  Dubufe,  by  whom  some  privileged 
persons  were  invited,  a  few  days  since,  to  see 
the  new  ceiling  decoration  of  the  public  foyer 
of  the  Theatre  Fran<?ais.  M.  Dubufe,  whose 
principal  merit  at  present  is  that  he  is  his 
father’s  son,  is,  perhaps,  too  young  to  accept 
salutary  criticism  with  a  good  grace;  but  he 
has  great  need  to  study  and  work  more,  and  we 
should  counsel  him  above  all  not  to  let  himself 
be  carried  away  by  the  weaknesses  and  senti¬ 
mentalities  of  a  school  of  decadence.  His 
ceiling,  which  represents  “Truth  enlightening 
the  world,”  and  surrounded  with  figures  and 
attributes  drawn  from  the  theatre, — Tragedy,, 
armed  with  a  poignard  ;  Comedy  with  a 
mask, — is  a  heavy  ill-considered  composition, 
which  will  certainly  not  gain  in  effect  when- 
seen  by  artificial  light.  We  prefer  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ceiling  designed  by  M.  Mazerolles, 
which  is  not,  however,  a  chef  d’ccuvre.  It  wants 
vigour  and  inspiration. 

Speaking  of  decorative  work,  a  word  as  to 
the  monumental  staircase  which  is  being  con¬ 
structed  at  the  Louvre  in  the  Pavilion  Daru. 
The  scheme  of  decoration,  which  is  to  symbolise 
the  various  schools  represented  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre,  is  only  complete  in  the  part 
devoted  to  the  Renaissance,  a  large  rectangular 
space,  at  the  angle  of  which  are  medallion 
portraits  of  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle,  Albert 
Diirer,and  Poussin.  The  vault  is  lighted  by  a  great 
oval  window  filled  with  four  symbolic  figures : 
“France,”  “Italy,”  and  “  Flanders  ”  are  com¬ 
plete,  and  “  Germany  ”  is  in  course  of  execu¬ 
tion.  The  portion  dedicated  to  the  Middle- 
Ages  is  also  rectangular  in  form,  and  will  be 
decorated  with  mot  ifs  in  the  Spanish  style.  The 
portion  representing  Antiquity  will  be  decorated 
with  medallions  of  the  principal  Greek  and 
Latin  artists. 

In  regard  to  the  Louvre  also  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  famous  fresco  of  “  La- 
Magliana  ”  will  be  shortly  removed  to  afford 
opportunity  for  the  very  necessary,  intercom¬ 
munication  betweeu  the  “  Salle  des  Etats”  and 
the  great  “  Galerie  dn  Bord  de  l’Eau.”  This 
fresco,  attributed  to  the  school  of  Raffaelle,  and 
which  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  purchased' 
so  dearly,  will  be  installed  in  an  angle  of  the 
Galerie  Italienne.  The  Administration  of  the 
national  museums  appear  to  have  it  in  view  to 
unite  at  the  same  point  all  the  frescoes  which 
are  now  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the 
museums. 

The  Direction  des  Beaux  Arts  is  also  credited' 
with  the  intention,  or  rather  the  wish,  to  create 
at  the  Louvre  a  museum  of  portraits  of  artists, 
similar  to  that  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  M. 
Turqnet,  Under  -  Secretary  of  State,  wishes 
greatly  to  put  this  project  in  execution,  as  much 
by  means  of  works  of  that  class  already  in 
various  museums,  palaces,  and  public  buildings, 
as  by  the  help  of  amateurs  to  whose  generosity 
the  Government  is  appealing.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  effort  will  succeed,  but 
such  innovations  are  not  generally  successful 
with  us.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  same  with 
the  descriptive  plagues  which  the  Municipal 
Council  wish  to  affix  to  all  the  works  of  sculp¬ 
ture  which  decorate  the  squares  and  public 
gardens  of  Paris.  At  first  sight  this  would 
appear  a  simple  matter,  and  its  educational  value 
to  the  people  is  obvious.  But,  practically,  it  will 
be  a  difficult  matter.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  giving  the  biographies  of  eminent  men  in  a 
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a  mythology  of  which  the  public  know  nothing. 
We  pity  the  functionary  who  will  be  charged 
with  the  direction  of  this  course  of  demo¬ 
cratic  instruction  for  the  use  of  a  popu¬ 
lace  always  disposed  to  turn  everything  into 
ridicule. 

Next  week  will  be  inaugurated  at  Sceaux, 
near  Paris,  the  new  Lycee  Lakanal,  the  first 
atone  of  which  was  solemnly  laid  on  October  5, 
1882.  The  plans  of  this  great  establishment  arc 
due  to  M.  Baudot,  and  obtained  a  gold  medal  at 
the  London  Health  Exhibition  last  year.  Just 
at  the  gates  of  Paris,  also,  is  the  new  Mairie  for 
Neuilly-sur-Seine,  inaugurated  a  few  days 
since,  and  of  which  the  execution  has  been 
entrusted  to  M.  Andre,  as  the  result  of  a  public 
competition  held  in  1881.  The  fine  facade  of 
this  edifice  has  been  the  object  of  important 
sculptural  decoration.  The  frieze  is  the  work 
of  M.  Ernest  Barrias,  who  has  also  executed 
two  statues  representing  “  Bienfaisance  ”  and 
“  Justice.”  M.  Tony  Noel  has  decorated  the 
clock  with  reclining  figures,  representing 
“  Civic  Eights  and  Duties,”  and  two  female 
figures  symbolising  Day  and  Night.  Lastly, 
M.  Charles  Gautier  has  adorned  the  entrance- 
doors  on  the  ground-floor  with  allegorical  bas- 
reliefs  personifying  the  three  words  of  the 
device  placed  on  all  public  monuments : — 

“  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite.” 

During  this  month  will  be  placed  in  the 
cemetery,  Mont  Parnasse,  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  M.  Albert  Dumont,  late  director  of 
the  ficole  d’Athenes,  who  died  last  year  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  monument  is  the  work  of 
M.  Eegnier.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  lines,  and 
surmounted  by  a  very  fine  bust  of  the  lamented 
director. 

We  make  a  note  of  a  competition  opened 
during  last  month  for  the  erection  of  a  statue 
to  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  the  eminent  anthropologist. 
The  statue  is  to  be  erected  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  plot  of  land  situated  at  the  angle  of 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  and  the  Rue  de 
l’ficole  de  Medecine.  A  great  number  of  artists 
have  taken  part  in  this  competition,  but  the 
sketches  exhibited  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  appear  to  us  absolutely  mediocre,  not  a 
remarkable  work,  if  we  except  the  model  by 
M.  Allouard,  who  has  contrived  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  the  modern  costume  usually  so  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  sculptor.  The  definite  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  designs  will  not  be  made  for  two 
months. 

In  our  last  letter  we  alluded  to  the  financial 
difficulties  with  which  M.  Dalou  has  had  to  con¬ 
tend  in  reference  to  his  great  monumental 
group  intended  for  the  Place  de  la  Nation. 
These  difficulties  have  happily  been  surmounted, 
and  M.  Dalou  has  at  last  obtained  an  increase 
of  the  absurdly  inadequate  sum  of  70,000  francs, 
at  first  voted,  to  100,000  francs,  independently  of 
the  remuneration  of  20,000  francs  payable  at  the 
completion  of  the  work.  He  has  had  the  same 
success  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  bronze 
casting.  The  method  d  cire  perdue  has  been,  it 
is  understood,  definitely  adopted,  and  M.Bengen, 
the  founder  selected  by  the  artist,  has  been 
authorised  to  prepare  as  a  specimen,  at  his  own 
risk,  a  cast  by  this  procedure  of  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  monument.  If,  which  is  to  be 
hoped,  this  experiment  is  conclusive,  M.  Dalou 
will  have  the  great  honour  of  having  revived,* 
in  our  days,  the  system  which  gave  such  magni¬ 
ficent  results  in  the  great  epoch  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

That  is  the  billet  of  artistic  news  for  the 
month ;  we  hope  to  give  soon  a  description  of 
the  sculpture  projected  for  the  new  Sorbonne. 
We  may  say  now  that  the  principal  fatjade  will 
be  decorated  with  two  great  allegorical  bas- 
reliefs,  for  the  execution  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  MM.  Barrias  and  Mercie  will  be  proposed 
by  the  Administration. 

We  will  close  with  mention  of  the  recent 
death  of  a  conscientious  artist,  of  great  talent. 
Henri  Charles  Antoine  Baron,  a  painter,  and 
pupil  of  Jean  Gigoux.  He  obtained  numerous 
medals  at  various  Salons,  since  1859,  as  well  as 
a  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Among 
the  numerous  works  which  he  left  may  be 
mentioned  “  L’Enf an ce  de  Ribera,”  “UneSieste 
en  Italie,”  “Andrea  del  Sarte  peignant 
Florence,”  “  Les  Noces  de  Gamache,”  “  I 
Yendanges  de  Romagne  ”  (a  picture  purchased 
in  1857  for  the  Luxembourg  Collection),  and  a 
very  fine  water-colour  drawing  commissioned 


by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  18G7,  and 
representing  an  official  fete  at  the  Tuileries. 
Baron  leaves  unanimous  regret  in  the  world  of 
Art :  he  had  not  an  enemy. 


NOTES  IN  CHESTER. 


If  the  ancient  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee 
has  not  gone  a-head  of  late  in  the  matter  of 
building  to  an  extent  to  be  expected  in  the 
busier  centres  of  commerce,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  what  has  been  doue  and  is  now  doing 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 
.vorthy  of  note. 

Although  there  appears  to  be  less  inclination 
towards  the  half  -  timbered  or  “  black-and- 
white  ”  method  of  construction  (which  largely 
prevailed  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago),  yet  the  designs  are  prepared  to  harmonise 
with  the  old  work,  and,  in  most  instances,  with 
no  little  success.  There  is  strong  evidence  in¬ 
deed,  of  thorough  appreciation  of  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  ancient  streets  of  Chester  by  the 
inhabitants,  whether  proprietors,  architects,  or 
builders,  and  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  main¬ 
tain  and  even  increase  their  attractiveness. 
Not  only  do  most  of  the  buildings  exhibit 
care  in  design,  but,  what  is  equally  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  the  builders  appear  to  do  their  work 
well  here. 

Some  erections  of  more  than  ordinary  elabo¬ 
ration  have  been  carried  out  in  a  highly  finished 
manner,  and  may  be  compared  favourably  with 
any  of  a  like  kind  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  the  effect 
of  an  intricate  piece  of  ornamental  brickwork, 
for  example,  may  be  completely  spoiled  if 
executed  in  a  cheap  and  scamped  way,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Cestrians 
that  they  value  good  workmanship  in  their 
buildings,  at  any  rate  in  the  more  important 


*  In  France,  that  is  to  say.  The  method  has  already 
been  revived  for  English  bronze  sculpture  by  Mr.  George 
8imonds. — Ed. 


Of  the  more  recent  erections,  the  North  and 
South  Wales  Bank  buildings  (and  Conservative 
Club  upstairs),  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Eastgate,  may  bo  cited  as  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  that  one  which  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  the  site.  Chiefly  of  red  brick,  with  cut 
traceried  panelling  and  surface  decoration  in 
the  best  taste,  the  building,  not  for  its  size,  but 
for  its  lofty  proportions  and  judicious  lines  of 
composition,  is  commanding,  and  cannot  but  be 
approved  by  all  admirers  of  excellent  design 
and  work.  There  is  a  slight  vertical  break  that 
brings  the  centre  forward,  and  a  gable  of  curves 
and  Bteps  forms  the  chief  skyline,  over  the 
entrance  at  the  side  ;  an  oriel  is  carried  up  the 
full  height  of  the  building,  terminating  in  a 
spirelet, — the  latter  feature  being  the  weakest 
point.  As  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  the  lower  portion  is  concealed  by  the 
projecting  cornice,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
being  too  small  for  its  position.  When  viewed 
from  a  distance  the  effect  is  bettor.  The 
windows  of  the  four  stories  comprised  in  the 
elevation  vary  slightly  in  design,  but  may  be 
generally  described  as  flat  elliptic-headed  with 
mullions  and  transoms,  some  of  the  latter  being 
double.  The  building  is  crossed  by  a  series  of 
panels  running  over  the  ground-floor  windows, 
and  contain  “  flat  iron  ”  shields  placed  saltier- 
wise.  The  stone  carving  throughout  is  excellent. 
Passing  inside  we  find  the  telling-room,  fitted 
up  in  an  unusually  rich  and  handsome  manner. 

The  new  home  of  the  School  of  Art  and 
Museum,  situate  in  the  Grosvenor-road,  close 
to  the  Savings  Bank,  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  Jacobean 
style,  the  general  proportions  being  good,  and 
the  details  carefully  considered.  To  overcome 
the  awkward  effect  the  building  would  otherwise 
have  had  at  the  roof  where  the  return  or  side 
elevation  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  front, 
a  bold  polygonal  turret  has  been  judiciously 
corbelled  out,  and  promises,  when  carried  to 
the  full  height,  to  be  a  handsome  feature. 
The  doorway  is  semicircular-headed,  flanked 
with  fluted  pilasters.  The  requirements  of  plan 
necessitating  the  departure  from  a  central 
position,  three  two-light  transomed  windows 
show  on  the  right,  and  two  single  windows  on 
the  left,  of  the  entrance.  By  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  composition  is  not  symmetrical, 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  give  play  to 
the  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the  window 
pilasters  are  double  bracketed  out  laterally  on 
the  second  floor  (over  the  doorway)  is  un¬ 
common,  if  not  unique,  and  is  by  no  means  bad. 
The  entablatures  that  divide  the  stories  are 
carefully  detailed ;  the  dentils  of  the  lower  one 


being  free  from  that  coarseness  of  effect- 
frequently  seen  where  they  are  cut  a  size  too 
large.  Small  detail  ever  increases  the  apparent 
Bize  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  speculating  builder 
could  only  be  brought  to  see  this,  he  would 
cease  to  indulge  in  columns  to  doorways  and) 
windows  of  his  small  suburban  villas,  whose 
rotundity  would  be  better  suited  (in  Bize  only} 
for  a  cathedral,  and  whose  cornices  or  gymnastic 
brackets  are  apparently  designed  to  do  duty  as 
umbrellas. 

The  plans  of  the  new  Museum  and  Art* 
Schools  have  been  arranged  to  make  the  most 
of  the  peculiar  contour  of  the  site,  and  will 
comprise,  on  the  ground-floor,  a  Natural  History 
Section,  with  Library  and  Reading-room.  Thd 
staircase,  of  horse-shoe  form,  with  a  well-pro: 
portioned  arcade  across  the  chord,  is  centrally 
placed,  and  from  it  diverges,  on  one  side,  thi 
Archaeological  Museum  and  Art-Gallery,  59  ft 
by  23  ft. ;  on  the  other  side  will  be  the  lectures 
hall,  45  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  building  is  arrange^ 
for  future  extension  at  the  rear,  which  will  theil 
be  occupied  by  the  contents  of  the  valuabla 
collection  of  antiquities,  in  which  Chester  is  8f 
rich.  On  the  first  floor,  science  class-rooms,  i! 
laboratory,  a  committee-room,  &c.,  are  prq 
vided,  the  scientific  museum  being  designed  tc 
occupy  the  space  above  the  archteologicq; 
museum. 

A  very  picturesque  residence  has  been  erecte: 
on  the  Dee  Hills  estate,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hugheil 
the  author  of  “Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.) 
The  peculiarities  of  the  site  have  been  taka 
into  consideration  with  care,  and  the  result  il 
very  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  new  piece  of  half-timbered  cok 
struction  to  be  seen  in  Whitefriars,  and  althoug 
the  building  is  but  a  small  one  the  work  h8 
been  done  in  a  characteristic  manner.  Tl 
ground-story  is  in  red  brick,  the  upper  portici 
being  of  oak  quarterings,  with  plaster  fillings-it 
The  companion  house  opposite,  although  i 
a  somewhat  different  style,  in  which  expose, 
timbers  take  no  part,  is  good  both  in  detail  at 
outline,  the  doorway  being  very  effective. 

The  Offices  of  the  County  Constabulary,  r. 
Foregate-street,  near  the  corner  of  the  Grosvemt 
Park-road,  reminds  one  at  a  glance  of  the  nei 
bank  adjoining  the  Eastgate,  already  describe! 
but  the  details  and  working  out  of  the  elevatiot 
although  they  may  arise  from  the  same  ban; 
are  differently  treated,  to  suit  the  Bpeck 
requirements  of  the  building.  The  chief  featm; 
here,  as  noticed  in  the  bank,  is  a  large  gabb 
comprising  the  width  of  the  front.  Where  tt 
site  is  not  wide  there  is,  perhaps,  the  best  forf 
the  skyline  can  take  in  a  picturesque  ol 
fashioned  city  like  Chester,  and  the  Mediaovc 
towns  on  the  Continent  furnish  abundant  m; 
terial  for  study  and  adaptation  in  this  particulai 
The  windows  of  the  rooms  occupying  a  gabli 
when  it  is  made  a  large  and  important  featuit 
give  that  life  to  a  design  which  is  absent  whe: 
the  gable  is  merely  filled  in’,  if  at  all,  by  a  sue 
panel  or  shield.  The  Constabulary  Offices  ai 
built  in  light-red  brick,  stone  appearing  in  th 
cills  and  mullions  of  the  windows,  which  are  3 
two  lights,  except  on  the  ground-floor.  T1 
entrance  is  deep-splayed  and  elliptic-headei, 
the  door  being  hung  with  plain  strap  hinge, 
the  whole  wearing  the  air  of  stern  authorih 
yet  by  no  means  disagreeably  so.  The  brifci 
panelling  under  the  windows  is  well  cut,  ai, 
here,  again,  the  work  evinces  care  in  tl 
execution. 

The  corner  of  the  Grosvenor  Park-road  an 
Foregate-street  is  at  present  bare ;  but  tl 
Baptist  Chapel  adjoining,  which  has  be< 
erected  about  five  years,  is  another  instance  oj 
the  introduction  of  the  picturesque  elemer 
which  is  indigenous  to  Chester,  and  althoup 
by  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  chic 
front,  we  are  obliged  to  be  treated  to  two  lof 
spirelets  where  one,  perhaps,  would  have  suffice! 
still  there  are  some  good  bits  in  the  desig; 
notably  where  the  narrow  vertical  shafts  betwee 
the  main  windows  are  continued  down  to  th 
basement,  with  a  very  happy  effect,  giviri 
character  to  an  elevation  not  otherwise  prom 
nent,  in  exhibiting  originality.  The  fleche  tl 
the  roof-ridge,  with  the  upper  part  covered  wii 
oak  shingles,  is  too  brusque  even  for  the  stree 
of  Chester,  ancient  as  they  are,  and  althougc 
per  se,  it  may  be  a  sound  piece  of  carpentry, ti 
would  be  stretching  a  point  to  say  there  is  mu; 
art  in  it. 

Should  the  plot  of  land  at  this  corner  ( 
occupied  in  the  future  by  a  building  designs 
to  harmonise  with  its  neighbours, — and  t< 
Cestrians  seem  to  know  how  to  do  this  ws 
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;  ;>ough, — a  picturesque  group  will  be  the  result, 
id  a  few  hundred  years  hence  a  student  of 
lohseology  mayhap  be  found  jotting  down  in 
Incil  bits  that  will  have,  by  that  time,  become 
i  11  more  interesting  through  wear  and  tear, 
ild  the  sport  of  the  elements. 
i^There  is  a  quaint  little  building  in  Frodsliam- 
-eet,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Liver  Hotel,  that 
frin  thorough  keeping  with  the  locality.  This 
i  the  Cocoa  Rooms,  with  its  octagonal  slated 
ipf  at  one  end  of  the  building ;  it  is  well  pro- 
wrtioned  and  effective  without  being  costly, 
njthough  the  Cocoa  Rooms  nearer  the  bridge, 

[  Id  a  like  establishment  in  Foregate-street,  are 
seated  in  a  different  manner,  they  are  good  in 
nsign,  being  unobtrusive  and  free  from  any 
i:empt  at  straining  after  effect  solely  for  its 
in  sake. 

cfAs  before  hinted,  there  are  not  signs  of  exten¬ 
ds  building  operations  in  Chester  at  the  present 
le.  New  business  premises  in  Foregate-street 
oj?,  however,  just  being  started,  and  there  are 
i^eral  other  improvements  contemplated  that 
dl  occupy  some  time  to  execute.  There  is 
Lne  talk  of  widening  Northgate-street  from 

i  Peter’s  Church  to  Market-square,  which, 
•iicarried  out,  will  necessitate  the  removal  of 
il)  church  and  the  houses  in  the  “  row  ”  in 
,qs  west  side  of  the  street. 

irhe  Town-hall,  with  the  adjoining  Market- 
nldings  and  the  King’s  School,  opposite  to 
;m  (all  situated  some  distance  up  Northgate- 
i feet) ,  would  then  come  into  view  from  East- 
oie-row  if  this  scheme  is  effected,  and  thecon- 
Hited  traffic  at  the  Cross  on  busy  occasions 
[  aid  be  considerably  relieved  ;  but  the  razing 
>  ;he  church  and  the  other  buildings  comprised 
athis  scheme  would  remove  some  venerable, 
ojaough  not  very  valuable,  relics  of  the  past, 
ul  thereby  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  this 
Birter  of  the  city. 

i)n  the  north,  or  in  rear  of  the  site  of  the 

ii  Town-hall,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
[ tut  three-and-twenty  years  since,  there  existed 
fltain  erections  known  as  the  “  Shambles,” 
il  although  so  many  years  have  Jpassed  since 
i{j  present  town-hall  was  set  back  in  line  with 
-rket,  and  the  square  improved,  yet  these  the 
Lightly  structures  were  permitted  to  remain 
nil  recently,  when  they  were  at  last  de- 
slished,  and  the  Market-square  left  entirely 
up  from  obstruction. 

i  7hile  the  city  of  Chester  must  necessarily 
its  buildings  through  natural  decay,  and 
i  exigencies  of  trade  and  change  in  the 
i  toms  of  its  inhabitants, — where  dwellings 
te  bright,  clean,  and  worthy  of  admiration 
i  e  in  the  course  of  time  become  deformed, 
i  alid,  and  unhealthy, — in  many  instances 
ond  repair, — it  is  pleasurable  to  observe  a 
i )  animating  the  citizens  for  the  memorials  of 
i  times  that  surround  them  (of  which  they 
the  responsible  inheritors),  as  shown  not 
■  7  by  their  care  in  preserving  where  possible 
at  is  of  historic  value,  but  by  direct  evidence 
(1i  strong  desire  to  emulate  their  ancestors  by 
i  stitutingnew  designs  and  new  work  of  equal 
i  He  for  the  old  that  passes  away,  adding  to 
native  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  their 
V,  and  incorporating  at  the  same  time  the 
-iJeless  advantages  of  modern  sanitation. 


asserted  that  underground  drainage  was  ruina¬ 
tion  to  a  town,  causing  great  injury  to  health, 
low  fevers,  &c. ;  that  street  ventilators  were 
worse  than  cesspools,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
live  in  an  nndrained  than  a  drained  town. 
Another  of  the  council  declared  that  the 
universal  adoption  of  earth  closets  was  the 
only  proper  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 
One  was  in  favour  of  sending  the  sewage  direct 
to  tho  sea ;  another  was  for  turning  it  over 
the  land;  while  yet  another  pronounced  for 
the  retention  of  the  old-fashioned  unadulterated 
cesspool.  Such  were  the  author’s  instructions. 
Can  we  be  surprised  at  tho  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  inexperienced  in  sanitary 
matters  in  the  face  of  the  experiments  and  the 
failures,  the  royal  commissions,  the  local 
government  inquiries,  and  the  Parliamentary 
committees  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  ? 
Just  now,  during  the  “silly  season,”  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  rivers  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Local  Boards  has  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tune  subject  for  the  daily  papers,  and  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  We  all  join  in  the  general 
confession  that  “  we  have  left  undone  those 
tliingR  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  done 
those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done, 

and  there  ia  Tin  Tienlf.L  in  na  .  lmf.  TT.A  nVnn.  a. 


ON  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  SANITARY 
PROGRESS.* 

VLthough  sanitation  claims  to  be  recognised 
a  science,  it  can  hardly  yet  be  included 
ong  the  exact  sciences.  When  we  speak  of 
itary  progress,  the  results  are  not  infre- 
i'ntly  challenged.  That  sanitary  progress 
ins  the  elimination  of  extraneous  preventible 
8cs  of  disease,  is  an  abstract  proposition  to 
ch  all  will  assent,  but  in  the  practical  appli- 
ion  of  the  proposition  we  find  many  shades 
difference.  For  example,  the  most  urgent 
itary  question  of  the  day  is  that  of  sewage, 
rage  in  solution  in  our  rivers  ;  sewage  gas  in 
j  streets  and  houses.  Within  the  present 
ith  the  author  had  to  inspect  the  condition 
a  remote  borough  wherein  sanitary  prin- 
es  are  almost  absolutely  unknown;  in  the 
rse  of  the  inspection  an  informal  meeting 
the  Town  Council  was  called,  in  order  to 
vey  to  the  author  the  respective  views  of 
members  upon  what  they  understood  by 
-itary  principles.  One  worthy  alderman 
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and  there  is  no  health  in  ns  ”  ;  but  we  show  no 
signs  of  repentance.  We  separate  into  sects 
and  parties,  each  shouting  its  own  sanitary 
shibboleth. 

The  object,  however,  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
discuss  the  sewage  question,  but  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  putting  into  effective 
practice  those  abstract  principles  of  sanitation 
upon  which  we  are  agreed. 

Public  health  legislation  was  practically  com¬ 
menced  in  1848,  and  added  to  year  by  year  till 
the  principal  Act  and  various  amending  Acts 
were  consolidated  in  1875.  Ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  advanced  knowledge  have  shown 
the  conspicuous  defects  of  the  1875  Act,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  that  mythical  and  ever 
changing  body  of  “  Lords  and  Gentlemen,” 
known  as  the  Local  Government  Board,  they 
“come  like  visions,  so  depart”;  but  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Whitehall  Ghosts  has  been  called 
over  and  over  again  to  these  defects,  until  local 
authorities  who  can  afford  it  are  driven,  in 
despair,  to  supplement  the  Public  Health  Act 
by  numerous  local  private  Acts  to  obtain  those 
powers  which  the  Imperial  Government  fails  to 
grant  to  the  country  at  large.  While  grasping 
after  the  shadow  of  party  politics,  we  ar 
losing  the  substance,  the  “  salus  generis 
humani." 

But  accepting  legislation  aB  it  is,  how  fre¬ 
quently  is  it  a  dead  letter  ?  There  are  those 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commission  of  1871,  are  “interested  in  offend- 
mg  against  sanitary  laws,  even  amongst  those 
who  must  constitute  chiefly  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  to  enforce  them.”  What  was  true  in 
1871  applies  in  1885.  The  notorious  Clerken- 
well  .  Vestry,  to  wit.  In  the  remote  borough, 
previously  referred  to,  the  site  is  honeycombed 
with  the  most  offensive  overflowing  cesspools, 
under  the  very  windows  of  closely-crowded 
cottages  ;  some  of  this  filthy  property  is  owned 
by  members  of  the  sanitary  authority ;  aider- 
men  who  sit  on  the  magisterial  benches,  upon 
whose  favour  the  local  officials  are  dependent, 
and  against  whom  it  would  be  not  ouly  useless, 
but  folly  for  an  officer  to  take  action.  Of  another 
district,  near  the  metropolis,  within  the  last 
fortnight  one  thus  writes  to  a  daily  newspaper : 
— “  For  years  the  district  has  been  a  gold  mine, 
a  happy  hunting-place,  full  of  game  for  sur¬ 
veyors,  lawyers,  contractors,  and  jerry  builders. 
The  land  speculator  flourished,  and  the  lease¬ 
hold  system  prevailed ;  by-laws  infringed  by  a 
member  of  the  board,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  board  and  its  officials,  by-laws  broken  by 
friends  of  the  members,  openly.”  Yet  another 
instance,  adjoining  the  metropolis,  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  district  where  buildings  are  proceeding 
very  extensively,  the  model  by-laws  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  surveyor  honestly  endeavouring  to  en¬ 
force  them,  but  the  speculating  builders  have 
succeeded  in  returning  a  majority  of  their  own 
class  as  members  of  the  board  to  frustrate  the 
action  of  the  surveyor,  whose  master  they  now 
are. 

In  the  Times  of  the  16th  ult.,  Sir  Richard 
Cross  is  quoted  as  having  publicly  stated  that 
a  great  difficulty  in  sanitary  progress  was  by 
reason  of  so  many  rookeries  owned  by  people 
who  were  members  of  vestries ;  therefore  the 
efforts  of  subordinate  officials  were  paralysed. 
The  same  letter  gives  an  account  of  an  un¬ 


drained  property,  and  a  windowless  dwelling- 
room,  recently  erected  by  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  In  such  cases 
who  is  to  compel  the  local  authority  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  duties  ?  What  power  have  dependent 
officials  ?  “  Public  opinion,”  is  the  glib  reply  ; 
but  we,  who  know,  know  too  well  how  local 
publio  opinion  is  manufactured,  and  what 
interests  control  it,  what  false  issues  are  raised, 
and,  above  all,  how  utterly  indifferent  the 
majority  are. 

The  repugnance  of  self-taxation  is  another 
great  difficulty  the  sanitarian  has  to  encounter. 
To  the  mere  “ratepayer”  sanitary  science 
means  officials,  public  works,  and  taxation ;  an 
investment  which  gives  no  dividend;  matters 
which  may  be  postponed.  The  value  of  health, 
comfort,  and  prosperity,  or  the  loss  of  labour 
and  waste  of  capital  consequent  upon  disease 
and  pauperism,  are  matters  of  social  economy, 
of  which  the  average  ratepayer  takes  no 
account.  He  will  endure  poor-rates,  and  tax 
himself  for  beer,  tobacco,  and  luxuries,  but  he 
will  not  willingly  submit  to  taxation  for  pre¬ 
ventive  sanitary  measures.  What  was  said  by 
the  late  Professor  Guy  still  practically  holds 
good, — “Most  of  our  towns,  and  all  our  villages, 
are  still  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  sanitary 
engineer.” 

But  our  municipal  system  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  very  essence  of  our  freedom. 
With  all  its  littleness  and  serious  defects,  it 
would  be  as  useless  and  undesirable  to  advo¬ 
cate  centralisation,  which  practically  means 
red  tape  and  bureaucracy.  But  there  should 
be  some  power  of  appeal,  some  authority  for 
regulating  local  authorities  and  parish  cliques  ; 
an  authority  intermediate  between  the  parish 
and  the  Imperial  department.  Such  a  body  is 
obviously  the  long  -  promised  county  board, 
which,  being  local  and  representative,  would 
command  respect,  and  supply  the  constitutional 
machinery  for  regulating  the  vagaries  of 
ignorant  or  interested  Bumbledom. 

But  supposing  some  Utopian  sanitary  autho¬ 
rity  is  willing  and  anxious  to  discharge  the 
functions  for  which  it  is  constituted,  what  is 
its  experience  and  that  of  its  officers  ?  First, 
that  a  cunning  jerry  builder,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  sharp  lawyer,  can  drive  the  pro¬ 
verbial  coach-and-four  through  every  clause 
of  the  Act.  In  so  apparently  a  simple  matter 
as  proving  bad  mortar  the  builder  is  always 
ready  with  plenty  of  rebutting  evidence  of 
other  “  practical  ”  builders  and  surveyors  with 
elastic  consciences.  The  author  was  present  in 
a  case  where  the  Justices  decided  against  the 
Board  because  the  balance  of  evidence  was  in 
favour  of  the  jerry  builder,  who  had  brought 
some  half-dozen  witnesses  against  the  Board’s 
surveyor,  who,  of  course,  stood  alone. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  issued  a 
voluminous  series  of  by-laws  involving  very 
much  detail  and  official  inspection ;  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  adoption  is  manifest,  but  their 
adoption  is  optional,  and  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  adoption  and  observance.  Further, 
some  authorities  assume  the  right  to  suspend 
their  by-laws,  deciding  each  case  “upon  its 
merits,”  consequently  there  is  no  certainty,  and 
possible  favouritism.  The  Local  Government 
Board  give  no  assistance  with  regard  to  staff 
for  compelling  the  observance  of  their  by-laws. 
Large  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  this  borough  of  Leicester,  so 
ably  supervised  by  its  talented  engineer,  Mr. 
Gordon,  may  supply  the  necessary  staff  un¬ 
grudgingly,  but  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  Rate¬ 
payers  object  to  staff,  but  why  should  the- 
bnrden  be  laid  on  the  rates  ?  London,  Bristol, 
Eastbourne,  and  West  Ham  provide  effective- 
supervision  by  means  of  “  building  fees  ”  im¬ 
posed  under  the  powers  of  private  Acts ;  but 
it  is  not  every  town  which  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
Lord  Redesdale,  chairman  of  the  Committees 
of  the  Lords,  opposes  private  powers  on  the 
ground  that  if  such  powers  are  right  and 
necessary,  they  should  be  included  in  a  public 
Act. 

But  my  “  lords  and  gentlemen  ”  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  while  strongly  urging  the 
adoption  of  their  model  by-laws,  have  no  time 
or  inclination  to  assist  local  authorities  in  the 
means  of  carrying  them  out.  To  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  and  an  efficient  staff  is  due  most 
of  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  day,  defects 
which  could  be  obviated  by  better  supervision, 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  staff  being  charged 
upon  those  who  necessitate  it — the  property 
owners. 
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Among  the  defects  in  the  Public  Health  Act 
is  the  definition  of  a  sewer,  especially  the  excep¬ 
tion  made  in  section  13  of  the  1875  Act,  which 
may  preclude  control  over  a  whole  estate  of 
streets.  Gas  and  water  companies  have  an 
advantage  over  local  authorities.  No  one  can 
touch  their  mains,  but  any  one  can  open  a 
street,  break  into  a  sewer  and  lay  a  drain,  upon 
giving  notice  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  officer  of  the 
local  authority  must  attend  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  at  the  bidding  and  convenience  of 
the  builder,  to  inspect  his  drains ;  very  fre¬ 
quently  when  the  officer  attends  the  work  is 
not  ready  for  inspection ;  in  fact,  he  may  attend 
half-a-dozen  times  before  the  work  is  ready, 
but  if  the  officer  is  not  there  at  the  right 
moment  the  builder  will  complain  of  delay  and 
hasten  to  fill  in  his  trench.  Great  indignation 
is  sometimes  expressed  against  the  local  autho¬ 
rity  for  permitting,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  new 
■house  to  be  occupied  without  having  the  drains 
•connected  with  the  sewer ;  it  happens  thus, — a 
builder  is  under  no  obligation  to  lay  his  drains 
.at  any  particular  time.  When  his  plans  are 
, passed,  he  can  begin  when  he  likes,  suspend 
building,  and  recommence  at  his  convenience. 
A  jerry  builder  puts  off  to  the  last  any  expense 
he  can  avoid.  Laying  the  drains  from  the  house 
to  the  sewer  is  an  expense  which  he  constantly 
postpones,  until  one  day,  finding  a  tenant,  he 
•lets  ids  undrained  house.  Unless  the  surveyor 
watches  these  houses  day  by  day  he  will  be  de¬ 
feated.  It  should  be  within  the  power  of  the 
•sanitary  authority  alone  to  break  into  sewers 
and  execute  outside  work,  as  in  the  case  of  gas 
and  water  companies’  services,  and  it  should  be 
an  obligation  on  builders  to  lay  the  drains  as 
•the  first  work  in  a  building. 

There  is  no  power  to  require  a  certificate  of 
•the  sanitary  condition  of  a  new  house  before 
•occupation.  There  is  no  power  to  regulate  the 
miuimum  height  of  living-rooms.  There  is  no 
power  to  regulate  timber  round  fireplaces. 
There  is  no  power  of  control  over  additions  and 
alterations  to  new  or  old  buildings,  an  omission 
-which  may  render  all  previous  supervision 
nugatory.  A  party-wall,  a  chimney,  a  window, 
may  have  been  finished  yesterday  in  accordance 
with  every  requirement  of  the  by-laws,  and 
altered  and  cut  about  to-morrow  without  any 
power  of  interference.  There  is  power  to 
require  the  supply  of  water  to  a  house,  but  not 
to  a  closet,  nor  power  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  drinking-water.  There  is  not  sufficient 
control  over  a  system  of  combined  back  drainage 
on  private  premises.  The  provisions  for  com¬ 
pelling  owners  to  make  up  private  streets  are 
of  the  most  unjust  and  unsatisfactory  kind. 

Whenever  there  is  an  epidemic  or  a  cholera 
scare,  people  and  the  press,  at  other  times 
utterly  careless  of  their  institutions  and  repre¬ 
sentation,  become  hysterical  as  to  local  manage¬ 
ment  and  local  officials.  With  regard  to  the 

•  officials,  the  author’s  experience  of  a  very  large 
number  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact 
is  that  they  are  active,  competent,  and  interested 
in  their  work.  The  critics  would  do  more  useful 
work  were  they  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 

•  defects  in  legislation  and  to  the  composition  of 
the  bodies  under  whom  officials  have  to  act. 

But  after  all  is  said  about  legislation,  local 
bodies,  and  officials,  by  far  the  greatest  impedi¬ 
ment  to  sanitary  progress  is  to  be  found  in 
ignorance  and  self-interest.  We  have  much 
more  to  hope  from  education  than  legislation 
or  officialism.  How  difficult  it  is  to  obtain 
observance  of  the  most  simple  and  obvious  sani¬ 
tary  rules  in  one’s  own  house.  We  may  provide 
the  cottage  with  the  most  perfect  sanitary 
appliances,  but  all  is  set  at  naught  and  misused 
through  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sanitation  is  a  vital  subject,  which 
should  be  taught  in  our  board  schools,  our 
grammar  schools,  and  our  colleges.  The  public 
is  being  taught  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  and 
kindred  bodies.  Neither  public  officers,  local 
authorities,  nor  Parliament  can  accomplish 
reforms  which  should  arise  in  ourselves.  The 
efforts  of  the  sanitary  engineer,  the  medical 
officer,  and  the  sanitary  inspector  will  miss  their 
mark  unless  assisted  by  an  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  sauitary  principles  by  the  population 
at  large. 


A  New  Engraving.— “A  Visit  to  .ZEscu- 
lapius,”  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  which  attracted 
such  attention  at  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1880, 
has  been  engraved  ou  steel,  and  is  announced 
for  publication  in  the  November  Art  Journal. 
Proofs  on  India  paper  are  also  issued. 


ON  THE  VENTILATION  AND  WARMING 
OF  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES  AND 
APPLIED  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS  GENE¬ 
RALLY* 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Great  Britain  is  an  ever-widening  one, 
spreading  with  the  growth  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  public  realisation  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  its  mission.  In  my  anniversary  address, 
delivered  in  July,  1882,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 

I  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  its  most 
obvious  aims  and  uses, — incidentally  mentioning 
the  fact  that  “  Contemporaneously  with  the 
spread  of  knowledge  in  sanitary  matters  in 
particular,  has  come  a  feeling  of  backwardness 
in  technical  education  generally,  and  during  the 
last  ten  years  science  schools  of  the  character 
suggested  by  the  conference  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  technical  education  of  1868  have  been 
built  and  are  being  erected  throughout  the 
country,  by  municipal  authorities,  as  at  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  by  trade  guilds,  such  as  the  City  Com¬ 
panies  of  London  and  Bristol;  and  by  private 
benevolence,  of  which  the  Josiah  Mason  College 
at  Birmingham  is  an  eminent  example.”  This 
year  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  inaugural  address 
to  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  has 
again  brought  into  prominence  the  immense 
importance  to  this  country  of  the  scientific  side 
of  general  education.  “  My  argument  is,”  says 
he,  “  that  no  amount  of  learning  without 
science  suffices,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  to  put  us  in  a  position  which  will  enable 
England  to  keep  ahead  of,  or  even  on  a  level 
with,  foreign  nations,  as  regards  knowledge  and 
its  applications  to  the  utilities  of  life.”  Others 
followed  Sir  Lyon’s  lead  and  enforced  the 
necessity  for  a  more  systematic  teaching  of 
applied  science  in  buildings  erected  for  the 
purpose  and  suitably  fitted  up. 

In  January,  1882,  I  accompanied  Professsor 
Armstrong  and  Ayrton,  of  the  City  Guilds’ 
Technical  Institute,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  science  schools  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Bavaria,  and  in  May  following 
read  a  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  the 
English  and  foreign  schools  and  colleges  we  had 
visited  together,  and  the  systems  of  education 
they  represented. 

The  contrast  between  the  provision  made  for 
science  teaching  abroad  and  at  home  so  im¬ 
pressed  me  that  in  1883  I  read  a  paper  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  English 
and  foreign  buildings  for  applied  science  and 
art  instruction,  which  I  afterwards  followed  up 
by  papers  on  the  fittings  required  for  such 
buildings,  and  the  various  systems  hitherto 
adopted  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  same. 
These  studies  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  continent,  we  might  be 
said  to  have  no  professionally  recognised 
scientific  system  for  heating  and  ventilating 
public  buildings  in  this  country,  and  I  resolved 
to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  occurred 
to  introduce  the  principles  in  vogue  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  to  this  country.  As  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  and 
Guilds’  London  Institute  for  the  advancement 
of  technical  education,  I  was  soon  enabled  to 
introduce  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Antwerp,  to  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Finsbury  Tech¬ 
nical  College  and  the  Central  Institution  at 
Kensington  were  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
firm  established  by  him  in  Antwerp  and  Loudon. 
The  Yorkshire  College  was  also  put  into  the 
same  hands  about  the  same  time. 

The  method  of  computation  by  which  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  warm  the  building 
itself  and  the  incoming  fresh  air  wns  ascertained, 
and  the  system  upon  which  the  sizes  of  the  flues 
for  the  extraction  of  foul  air  were  calculated, 
are  given  in  full  detail  as  an  appendix  to  my 
paper  “  On  the  Relation  of  Sauitary  Science  to 
Civil  Architecture,”  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  November, 
1880,  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  of  the  various  systems  adopted 
for  heating  and  ventilating  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  already  cited,  and  also  a  fourth,  viz.,  the 
Merchant  Venturers’  School  at  Bristol. 

The  provocative  cause  of  my  writing  the 
present  paper  on  the  ventilation  and  warming 
of  chemical  laboratories,  and  of  science  schools 
generally,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  Merchant  Venturers’  Society 
at  Bristol,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  real¬ 
ising  my  own  views  of  the  requirements  of  such 

*  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Cookworthy  Robins, 
F.S.A..,  F.R.I.B.A  ,  read  at  the  Leicester  Congress  of 
the  Sauitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 


schools  in  the  design  and  erection  of  the  trade 
and  mining  school  of  that  city, — the  whole 
expense  of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  that 
society.  The  confidence  reposed  in  me,  as  their 
architect,  has  givpn  me  the  opportunity  I 
desired  of  working  out  a  sanitary  problem, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  heating  and 
ventilation  of  such  buildings. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  buildings  in 
which  the  application  of  sound  sanitary 
principles  is  more  important  than  public  and 
private  educational  buildings,  where  large 
numbers  congregate  and  remain  for  many  hours 
in  confined  spaces,  occupied  all  the  time  in  work 
of  an  absorbing  character,  and  necessitating, 
in  consequence,  the  free  circulation  and  constant 
renewal  of  pure  air,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
foul. 

But  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  in  applied 
science  buildings,  we  have  not  only  to  deal  with 
the  close  atmosphere  arising  from  the  congre-; 
gation  of  many  persons  in  one  room  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  a  long  time  together,  but  we  have 
to  contend  against  the  obnoxious  smells  caused 
by  the  experiments  carried  on  in  the  various  labO' 
ratories.  The  removal  of  these  fumes  with  th< 
greatest  rapidity  and  certainty  is  best  accom: 
plished  when  the  current  of  air  in  the  extract: 
ing-shafts  of  the  ordinary  room  ventilation  if 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  draught 
closets  and  combustion  hood-shafts  on  thi 
benches  or  around  the  walls.  This  is  s( 
obvious  when  thus  plainly,  put  that  it  will  bi 
hardly  credited  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  tin 
reverse  is  the  practical  fact,  thus  necessitating 
the  closing  of  the  extract  gratings  for  the  ordi 
nary  room  ventilation,  that  they  may  not  pul. 
against  tlieextracting-Bhafts  from  the  operating 
benches  and  draught-closets. 

The  velocity  at  which  the  extraction  of  thi 
fumes  created  should  take  place  in  the  draught 
closets  must  not  be  less  than  5  ft.  per  second) 
or  300  ft.  per  minute.  To  ensure  this  draugh 
at  a  constant  velocity,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in 
dependent  of  casual  winds  and  changing  temi 
perature  as  means  of  motion.  This  require 
the  employment  of  special  apparatus  to  product 
either  a  propelling  or  a  sucking  force,  of  whicl 
the  latter  has  usually  been  a  comrao  i  upcaa 
shaft  or  lofty  ch’mney-flue,  either  heated  at  ifc 
base  by  a  special  furnace,  or  by  the  product  o 
furnaces  required  for  steam  engines  or  fo 
heating  apparatus. 

Neither  of  these,  however,  can  be  dependet 
on  for  constancy,  and,  therefore,  the  best  motive 
power  is  a  rotary  fan,  such  as  Blackman’s  a 
Aland’s.  The  rotation  of  this  fan  is  to  be  effectec 
by  a  steam,  gas,  or  electric  engine,  where  water 
power  is  not  available,  which  steadily  exhaust) 
the  air  from  the  air  channels  and  es'ablishes  a; 
upward  and  outward  current  in  the  upcast  shall 
from  the  point  at  which  it  debouches. 

The  position  in  which  this  extracting  fan  ii 
placed  in  the  shaft  determines  whether  the  ver 
tical  air-channels  shall  have  an  ascending  ce 
descending  current  established  within  therl 
before  reaching  the  shaft.  If  placed  above  th 
roof  level  the  current  will  be  ascending,  and  I 
placed  below  the  basement  at  the  foot  of  th 
shaft,  the  current  will  be  descending,  to  com 
municate  in  each  case  with  horizontal  channel 
graduated  in  size,  in  accordance  with  certar 
formula,  until  they  reach  the  spot  where  the  fa) 
is  situated  in  the  shaft. 

Of  course,  it  is  apparent  that  a  corresponding 
amount  of  fresh  air  must  be  introduced  to  re 
place  the  bad  air  extracted,  warmed  on  iti 
entrance  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer,  throng: 
vertical  shafts  or  gratings  not  fixed  in  the  facl 
of  the  side  walls,  so  as  to  preserve  an  upwarn 
current. 

In  summer  the  room  openings  or  gratings  te 
the  escape  of  foul  air  must  be  at  the  top  of  th 
opposite  wall  to  that  through  which  the  fresj 
air  enters  ;  but  in  winter,  if  openings  are  no 
also  provided  at  the  botttom  of  the  room,  si 
that  the  upper  can  be  closed,  the  warm  air  nia;; 
be  carried  away  before  warming  the  room.  I 
either  case  the  air  will  be  pure,  because  it  wii 
never  have  time  to  get  stagnant,  but  will  alway.' 
be  changing  as  many  times  in  the  hour  as  mn;’ 
be  predetermined,  which  is  usually  four  timea 
allowing  700  cubic  feet  per  person  per  hour. 

In  the  chemical  laboratories  there  are  hori 
zontal  chanels  of  communication  between  th 
extract-flues  and  the  operating  benches,  am 
draught-closets  either  over  or  uuder  the  floors.c 

These  channels  vary  in  construction,  butmna 
be  of  calculated  graduated  sizes,  proportiont 
ately  increasing  in  size  with  the  number  o 
I  feeders  in  their  length,  allowance  beiDg  madi 
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friction.  Those  at  Finsbury,  very  oarefully 
1  down  by  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Bacon, 
•e  of  the  same  depth  throughout,  but 
udnated  in  width,  and  were  formed  in  the 
Jpr  of  concrete,  8  in  thick,  laid  over  the  fire- 
*of  floor  of  the  laboratory,  lined  with  Port- 
'd  cement,  pitched  inside,  and  covered  with 
:I;te  glass,  puttied  in,  over  which  were  movable 
vii  cover  plates  set  flush  with  the  floor.  The 
lites  from  the  sinks  were  carried  in  similar 
linnels  to  the  outfall  pipes. 

t  Munich  and  Strassburg  are  asphalted 
linnels  for  this  purpose,  and  for  gas  and  water 
ng.  At  the  Bristol  School  these  air  channels 
of  wood,  pitched  inside, 
he  Finsbury  College,  the  Central  Institution 
;  ‘.ensington,  and  the  Bristol  Trade  School,  have 
ween  calculated  on  the  same  basis  of  tempera- 
i>  and  volume  of  fresh  air  for  ventilation, — 
!’  ^  the  class-rooms, 

•  55  in  the  entrances,  staircases,  and  corri- 
j|3,  during  an  external  temperature  of  25° 

r. ;  with  a  ventilation  equal  in  volume  to 
!'  cubic  feet  per  person  per  hour  in  the  class- 
8  nsi  an(l  3,000  cubic  feet  per  person  per  hour 
I  he  chemical  laboratories. 

t  the  Central  Institution,  and  at  the  York- 
o  e  College,  steam-heating  has  been  employed. 

air  is  propelled  in  each  of  these  cases,  and 
i  result  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

t  Finsbury,  high-pressure  hot-water  piping 
i  been  used,  and  the  piping  has  been  concen- 
i  ed  in  a  chamber,  through  which  the  fresh 
(  aas  been  forced  by  a  Blackman’s  fan,  and 
y  vertical  shafts  in  the  walls  to  the  various 
i  ds  to  be  warmed. 

jj  oncerning  this  system  of  warming,  Dr. 
oiBtrong  makes  the  following  remarks: — 
ir  experience  has  shown  that  the  system 
i  ated  at  Finsbury  College  is,  on  the  whole, 

J  jfactory,  but  several  defects  have  been 
I  avered,  which  are  partly  inherent  in  the 
(em,  and  partly  faults  in  construction.  The 
f  merit  of  the  system  of  propelling  fresh 
through  a  heating-chamber  by  a  powerful 
dis  its  simplicity,  and  provided  that  the  flues 
so  proportioned  as  to  deliver  the  exact 
unt  of  air  required  to  maintain  the  various 
ns  at  the  proper  temperature,  there  should 
o  difficulty  on  this  score.  Although  calcu- 
;  1  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Wolpert’s  elabo- 
formulaa,  we  find  in  practice,  by  careful 
experiments,  that  the  various  flues  do  not 
'eliver  air  at  just  the  rate  and  at  just  the 
perature  which  is  required  for  the  efficient 
i-tning  of  all  the  rooms,  and  in  some  we  are 
i  over-heated  and  in  others  under-heated, 
ither  this  is  due  to  a  misapplication  of  the 
■  ml®,  or  to  the  omission  of  sufficient  allow- 
)  for  distance,  or  to  the  irregularity  in  the 
i3tion  or  formation  of  the  flues,  further 
'riments  will  probably  reveal.  The  most 
)us  objection  to  our  Finsbury  system  arises 
>  l  the  fact  that  ventilation  and  warming  are 
l<  parable  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  temperature 
my  room  be  sufficiently  higb,  and  it  is 
:ired  to  introduce  more  air,  this  cannot  be 
>  by  the  apparatus  only,  without  also  raising 
i  temperature.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
it  warm  and  cold  air  in  varying  proportions, 
•vhich  is  the  same  thing,  to  increase  or 
nish  the  supply  of  air,  and  at  the  same 
i'  diminish  or  increase  its  temperature,  so  as 

•  Untilate  more  efficiently  while  maintaining 
petnperature  constant.” 

pe  Josiah  Mason  College  is  also  heated  from 
:ge  basement  chamber,  without  the  employ- 
t  of  a  fan,  with  a  similar  defective  result. 


\\he  Merchant  Venturers'  School,  Bristol. 
lerefore,  in  designing  the  Merchant  Ven- 
:rs’  School,  at  Bristol,  I  adopted  a  different 
,  the  apparent  success  of  which  has  made 
;hmk  it  worth  while  to  draw  the  attention  of 
■ijCongress  to  it.  In  this  case  a  direct  appli- 
'U  of  the  high-pressure  hot  water  system 
been  employed,  the  heating  surfaces  being 
nbuted  along  the  external  walls  of  every 
of  the  building,  and  concentrated  in  coils 
pd  in  slate-liued  chambers  in  the  window 
8  behind  the  oak  dados;  the  fresh  air 
, mg  through  them  by  external  gratings  with 
i'nal  ir°n  regulating  valves  working  in 
wed  frames,— while  the  fan  is  used  as  an 
^ictor  instead  of  a  propeller, — so  that  the 
'HIT  is  drawn  in  through  the  coils  by  the 
,011  ot  the  extract-shafts,  in  which  the  air 
•bausted  by  the  action  of  the  fan. 
e  Heating  Apparatus.— There  are  two  coil 
ices  pyramidally  set  in  brickwork ;  half  of 
n  wrought-iron  hot-water  piping  proceeds 


from  one  furnace,  and  half  from  the  other. 
Both  furnaces  will  only  be  required  in  very 
severe  weather,  when  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
the  stoker  to  raise  the  heat  considerably  above 
the  temperature  stipulated. 

This  building  is  one  of  the  first  to  which  high 
pressure  wrought-iron  pipes  have  been  applied, 
the  external  diameter  of  which  is  1J  in.,  instead 
of  the  usual  in. ;  and  it  has  been  found  to 
be  equally  manageable,  reducing  the  length  of 
pipe  required  in  proportion  to  the  larger  con¬ 
verting  surface  obtained. 

There  are  six  separate  circulations  from  each 
of  the  two  furnaces,  by  which  expedient  the 
return  pipes  are  kept  at  a  high  temperature. 
The  heat  is  concentrated  in  the  coils  of  various 
calculated  sizes  enclosed  in  slate  cases,  so  that 
the  oak  dados  may  be  continued  round  them. 
The  coils  are  situated  in  the  window  backs, 
and  the  two  flow  and  two  return  pipes  leading 
to  them  are  covered  with  asbestos  cement,  and 
give  out  no  heat,  harmlessly  passing  behind  the 
plinth  of  the  dados,  so  that  the  system  of  heat¬ 
ing  is  invisible,  though  at  all  times  get-at-able. 
Each  coil  is  thus  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  master  present,  in  whose  desk  is  the  key 
which  opens  and  closes  the  valves  or  disconnects 
the  hot- water  coils.  For,  observe,  each  coil  may 
be  separately  cut  off  from  the  general  circula¬ 
tion  without  interrupting  the  flow  elsewhere,  or 
it  may  be  but  partially  opened,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  demand,  by  turning  the  three  way 
stop-cocks  provided  more  or  less  fully  on. 

To  prevent  accidents  by  frost,  the  pipes  are 
filled  with  a  non-freezing  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  fresh  air  is  freely  admitted  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  and  passed  through  the 
coils  at  pleasure  by  the  opening  or  closing  of 
the  valves  over  the  gratings  for  the  admission 
of  cold  air.  To  ensure  its  being  well  heated  on 
its  entrance,  the  air  is  conducted  in  its  passage 
through  the  coils  over  horizontal  baffle-plates, 
and  so  into  the  room,  with  an  upward  current, 
through  the  iron  grating  let  into  the  window- 
boards  over  the  slate  coil  casing  referred  to. 

The  regulation  of  the  exact  amount  of  heat 
desired  for  each  room,  and  the  cutting  off  of 
any  room  or  rooms  not  requiring  to  be  heated, 
is  achieved  in  this  way,  while  the  purity  of  the 
incoming  air  is  preserved,  and  the  supply  given 
independently  of  the  heating  apparatus,  with 
which,  however,  it  may  be  immediately  asso¬ 
ciated. 

The  Ventilating  Apparatus. — In  every  room 
there  are  at  least  two  extract  ventilating 
gratings  opening  into  the  flue  or  vertical  shaft 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  of  calculated  area, 
within  which  a  descending  current  of  air  is 
provoked  by  the  action  of  an  Aland’s  fan, 
turned  by  a  gas  engine,  which  is  competent  to 
deliver  a  million  and  a  half  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
These  vertical  wall-shafts  are  connected  with  a 
collecting  horizontal  channel  of  calculated 
dimensions,  situated  under  the  whole  length  of 
the  central  basement  corridor  floor,  and  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  fan  placed  about 
10  ft.  np  the  exhaust-shaft.  The  upper  of  the 
two  extract-gratings  in  each  room  is  for  summer 
ventilation,  and  the  lower  is  for  winter  ventila¬ 
tion. 

A  special  wall-shaft  communicates  with  the 
large  chemical  laboratory,  and*  the  various 
fume-closets  and  operating-tables,  all  of  which 
are  pitched  inside,  the  air  being  drawn  through 
them  at  the  rate  of  300  ft.  per  minute.  From 
every  part  of  the  building  the  air  is  changed 
about  four  times  in  the  hour,  the  provision 
being  generally  700  cubic  feet  per  person  per 
hour. 

I  think  we  may  now  say  that  Dr.  Armstrong’s 
suggestions  have  been  met  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  It  may,  however,  be  thought  that  so 
much  ventilation  would  produce  draughts,  but 
the  contrary  has  been  the  result.  During  the 
testing,  to  which  I  will  presently  refer,  I  threw 
my  handkerchief  against  one  of  the  class-room 
wall  extract  ventilators  and  it  stuck  there, 
the  pull  overcoming  its  weight;  but  I  found 
by  applying  the  anemometer  to  the  orifice,  at  a 
distance  of  only  12  in.,  there  was  not  sufficient 
draught  to  turn  the  wheel  of  the  instrument. 

I  think  the  results  obtained  fully  justify  my 
recommendation  of  the  system  employed,  for 
whereas  1,209,734  cubic  feet  per  hour  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  extracted  from  twenty-one  of  the 
rooms,  1,259,900  cubic  feet  per  hour  has  been 
realised. 

In  the  great  hall,  350,000  cubic  feet  were  to 
be  extracted  in  the  hour,  really  331,000  are 
extracted,  whereas  the  eight  class-rooms  were 


extracted,  wnereas  the  eight  class-rooms  were  builders  Messrs.  Scrivener  &  Co.,  who  h 
designed  to  extract  35,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  |  carried  out  the  work  well  and  expeditiously. 


and  upwards  of  41,000  cubic  feet  are  ex¬ 
tracted. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  at  3,000  cubic  feet 
per  person,  was  to  have  120.000  cubic  feet  per 
hour  extracted,  really  123,900  cubic  feet  are 
withdrawn  in  the  hour. 

Greater  variation  in  detail  takes  place  in 
other  rooms,  but  these  are  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  power  of  adjustment  exists,  and 
will  be  exercised  till  the  theory  and  practice 
coincide,  Messrs.  Bacon  having  staked  their 
credit  upon  the  ultimate  success  throughout. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Qlasgoiv  Institute  of  Architects.— On  the  24th 
ult.  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  held 
their  annual  excursion.  The  places  visited 
were  Craignethan  Castle,  the  Church  of  St. 
Bride,  Douglas,  and  Douglas  Castle.  The  party 
left  the  Central  Station  at  9  5  for  Tillietudlem 
Station.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  castle, 
which  is  at  present  undergoing  necessary 
repairs,  during  the  course  of  which  some  new 
features  have  been  discovered.  These  and  the 
building  generally  were  carefully  examined.  A 
short  walk  down  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Nethan  then  brought  the  party  to  the  convey¬ 
ance  which  was  in  waiting  to  take  them  to 
Douglas.  Here  they  arrived  at  half-past  one, 
and  sat  down  to  lunch  at  the  Douglas  Arms, 
after  which  the  church  and  castle  were  visited 
and  inspected.  At  four  o’clock  a  start  was 
made  for  Lanark,  where  dinner  was  served  in 
the  Clydesdale  Hotel,  and  the  party  left  by 
train  in  the  evening  for  Glasgow.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  the  excursion  proved  most  enjoy¬ 
able  to  all  who  took  part  in  it.  Among  those 
present  were The  President  (Mr.  Sellars), 
Messrs.  James  Thomson,  John  Honeyman,  John 
Hutcheson,  W.  F.  M‘Gibbon,  C.  J.  MacLean, 
Holms  Sharp,  and  T.  L.  Watson,  all  of  Glasgow, 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  of  London. 

York  Architectural  Association.— A  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  24th  ult.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  Mr.  Arthur  Pollard  presiding.  The 
members  elected  to  serve  on  the  council  were  : 
President,  Mr.  Arthur  Pollard  (re-elected)  ; 
vice-presidents,  Mr.  William  Hepper  (re¬ 
elected)  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Monson,  C.E.  ;  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  Norman  R.  Yeomans;  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires;  committee, 
Mr.  J.  U.  Braithwaite,  Mr.  A.  B.  Burleigh, 
Mr.  George  Benson,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dickinson,  and 
Mr.  R.  A.  Parkin.  Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires 
announced  that  the  three  first  prizes  offered 
by  and  through  the  association  had  been  very 
creditably  won  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Jefferson.  The 
second  prize  only  in  one  class  had  been  awarded, 
namely,  to  Mr.  S.  Kirby.  Mr.  Shires  expressed 
the  hope  that  in  future  they  would  be  able  to 
award  the  whole  of  the  prizes  that  were  offered 
year  by  year.  He  also  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  members  to  the  architectural 
examination  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  proposed  to  be  held  at  Leeds  early 
in  the  coming  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. 
He  trusted  that  it  would  be  ably  supported  by 
the  members  of  the  York  society. 

New  Premises,  Bish.opsgate-street. — A 

spacious  warehouse,  with  workshops  and  show¬ 
rooms,  has  been  built  at  No.  21,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  for  Messrs.  Henry  Mead  &  Sons, 
wholesale  and  export  stationers  and  printers, 
on  a  site  where  there  had  previously  been  a 
shop  and  several  old  and  dilapidated  buildings 
in  the  rear,  called  Sumner-eourt.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
probably  part  of  the  garden  attached  to  a 
building  standing  in  DevonBhire-street,  then 
better  known  as  Fisher’s  Folly.  In  excavating 
for  the  basement,  two  ancient  stone  windows, 
apparently  of  Tudor  date,  were  discovered  in 
the  old  wall,  which  were  not  disturbed  when 
the  present  new  buildings  in  Devonshire-street 
were  erected.  The  new  building  is  five  Btories 
in  height,  constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
Tisbury  stone  dressings.  The  shop  is  flanked 
by  polished  granite  piers,  and  the  supporters  of 
the  arms  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  lion  and 
griffin  bearing  shields.  An  iron  grille  and  gate¬ 
way  give  access  to  the  upper  rooms,  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  be  let  off  as  offices.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Wadmore  &  Baker,  of 
Great  St.  Helen’s,  London,  E.C.,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Scrivener  &  Co.,  who  have 
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BELFRY  IN  THE  MAIRIE,  BOULOGNE. 

The  citadel  at  Boulogne  contains  many  inte¬ 
resting  pieces  of  architecture,  although  the 
modern  Classical  cathedral  is,  perhaps,  more 
of  a  warning,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
as  to  what  should  be  avoided  than  a  thing  to 
Btudy.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  principal 
buildings  is  the  belfry  shown  in  the  sketch ; 
its  appearance,  rising  well  above  the  roofs  of 
the  Mairie,  being  very  picturesque.  There  is 
plently  of  open  space  around,  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  from  many  points.  It  is  constructed  of 
rough  rubble  work  and  plastered,  or  rough-cast 
over ;  and  as  the  latter  has  partly  peeled  off, 
showing  the  stones  very  plainly  between  the 
patches,  with  an  occasional  clump  of  herbage 
growing  in  the  large  open  joints  of  the  walling, 
it  would  make  a  capital  subject  for  a  water¬ 
colour  study.  A.  Hennings. 


Illustrations. 

THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  HALL, 
KENSINGTON. 

E  gave  some  particulars  of  this  huge 
hall  at  the  time  of  the  laying  of  the 

_  foundation-stone  in  July  last,  but  for 

the  conveniencj  of  our  readers  we  recapitulate 
a  few  details.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  new  edifice  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  is  one  half  larger  in  size  than  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  at  Islington.  The  span  of  the 
roof  (entirely  of  iron  and  glass),  without  the 
aisles,  is  175  ft.,  the  aisles  are  40  ft.  wide, 
and  the  length  is,  including  the  aisles,  425  ft. 


From  the  floor  to  the  summit  of  the  roof  the 
height  is  100  ft.,  and  altogether  the  hall 
will  contain  the  largest  area  unoccupied  by 
supports  of  any  building  in  London.  The 
elevation  is  of  an  Italian  character,  with  a 
facade  of  brick  and  stone.  The  principal 
entrance  is  under  the  large  archway  shown  in 
the  centre  of  the  view.  The  remainder  of  the 
front  is  occupied  by  an  arcade  terminating  in 
projections  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters 
in  Portland  stone. 

The  minor  hall,  which  will  form  an  annexe  to 
the  grand  hall  (see  plan  given  on  p.  477),  can 
be  used  separately  for  smaller  exhibitions  and 
entertainments,  or  as  a  concert  and  lecture- 
room  ;  and  other  apartments  will  be  fitted  up 
as  refreshment  and  public  and  private  dining¬ 
rooms.  The  roof  has  been  designed  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  architect  of  the 
building,  Mr.  H.  E.  Coe,  of  Furnival’s  Inn  (who 
with  his  late  partner  designed  the  Agricultural 
Hall  at  Islington)  by  Messrs.  Walmisley  &  Am- 
Ende,  engineers,  of  7,  Westminster-chambers. 

The  contractors  for  the  entire  buildings  are 
Messrs.  Lucas  &  Son,  of  Kensington,  the  amount 
of  the  contract  being  131,5732. 


BOOK-CASE  PRESENTED  TO  H.R.H.  THE 
PRINCESS  BATTENBERG. 

The  book-case  is  of  oak,  American  walnut, 
and  ebony,  and  was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Peterborough,  and  presented  by  the  ladies  of 
the  diocese  of  Winchester  to  H.R.H.  Princess 
Beatrice  on  her  marriage.  The  book-case  was 
fitted  with  the  works  of  standard  English 
poets,  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  It  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Street. 


ENGLISH  CHURCH,  COPENHAGEN.  ■ 

This  church,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  la 
on  Saturday,  September  19th,  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  will  be  dedicated  in  honour  of  £ 
Alban,  whose  memory  has  here  a  double  clai 
to  recognition,  both  as  the  first  English  marti 
and  as  having  been  in  early  times  special 
selected  for  distinction  in  Denmark  by  Kil 
Knud  (Kanut) ,  who  brought  over  from  Engla: 
relics  of  St.  Alban  and  St.  Oswald,  with  t 
intention  of  building  a  cathedral  in  their  joi; 
honour.  This  project  was,  however,  nev 
carried  out.  The  church  now  just  begun 
designed  in  the  First  Pointed  or  Early  Euglii 
style,  and  consists  of  nave,  north  aisle  a 
vestry,  chancel  and  organ-chamber,  with: 
tower  and  spire  (150  ft.  high)  at  the  north-w< 
corner.  The  site  is  close  to  the  moat  of  t 
citadel,  and  near  the  Custom-house.  The  spi; 
when  finished,  will  be  a  prominent  objd 
coming  up  the  Sound.  The  building  will  accoi 
modate  about  200  worshippers,  and  is  capal; 
of  enlargement.  In  order  to  preserve  t 
English  character  of  the  work,  the  walls  v 
be  faced  externally  with  flints,  which,  althon 
plentiful  and  of  large  size,  do  not  appear  to  t 
used  here  for  building  purposes  as  they  are; 
England;  the  quoins  and  dressings  will  be: 
white  limestone,  from  the  quarries  at  Fa:7 
about  forty  nailes  from  Copenhagen.  Of  t 
stone  there  are  several  different  qualities,  va. 
ing  in  colour  from  creamy  white  to  yellow,  a, 
in  texture  from  a  kind  that  will  take  a  poL 
like  marble,  to  another  so  rough  when  work 
as  to  be  almost  like  travertine  in  appearanr 
The  stone  will  be  carefully  selected  to  suiti 
different  positions,  and  it  is  intended  to  fi 
the  whole  of  the  internal  walls  with  it.  Q 
first  contract  includes  only  the  building,  wh 
out  fittings  of  any  kind.  Of  these  several  hi 
already  been  made  special  gifts. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  sto 
which  was  favoured  with  beautiful  weath 
was  attended  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  D 
mark,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Rush 
and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  with  their  respect 
suites,  the  whole  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  ? 
Officers  of  State,  several  bishops  of  the  Dam 
Church,  and  a  large  number  of  English  r 
dents  and  others  interested  in  the  work.  . 
present  wore  uniform  or  full  dress.  Inin 
diately  after  the  laying  of  the  stone  by  j 
Princess,  the  Prince  of  Wales  delivered  a  si 
address,  admirably  suited  to  the  occas; 
Bishop  Titcomb  was  unable  to  be  present,  it 
in  his  absence  the  service  was  entirely  c 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Moore,  the  Engr 
chaplain ;  the  choir  of  twenty  voices  led  > 
musical  portion  in  a  very  efficient  manner.  - 
arrangement  of  tents,  platforms,  &c.,  for  i 
occasion  was  designed  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Marsh 
C.E.,  and  was  carried  out  under  his  direofc 
with  the  happiest  effect,  and  with  an  ease  s 
expedition  surprising  to  any  one  familiar  w 
such  events  in  England.  After  the  cerema 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  entertait 
a  party  of  about  seventy  at  luncheon  on  bo 
the  Osborne. 

The  architect  of  the  church  is  Mr.  A.. 
Blomfield,  and  Professor  Fenger,  of  Cop’ 
hagen,  has  undertaken  the  personal  supervir 
of  the  work  on  the  spot. 


HOUSE  AT  KNUT3FORD. 

In  this  house,  which  is  now  being  builti 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Galloway,  at  Knutsford,; 
Cheshire,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Salome 
&  Ely,  of  Manchester  and  London,  the  wholi 
the  external  woodwork  will  be  of  English  cl; 
The  brick  facing  is  of  bricks,  showing  7£  in.  ' 
2i  in.  on  the  face.  The  roof  and  a  portion'] 
the  walls  will  be  tiled.  Internally  there  wil." 
no  painted  woodwork. 

The  hall  and  staircase,  including  the  ceib 
will  be  in  English  oak.  The  morning-room  i 
be  in  Spanish  mahogany  and  American  walr 
with  an  oak  margin  to  the  floor,  and  a  plai 
ceiling.  The  drawing-room  in  ebonised  w< 
with  a  parquet  margin  to  the  floor,  and  an  otl 
mental  plaster  ceiling.  The  dining-room  i 
be  all  in  English  oak,  and  the  floor  will  havei 
oak  margin,  while  the  ceiling  will  have 
beams.  The  billiard-  room  will  have  a  pitch-p j 
ceiling,  and  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  in  Ei| 
lish  oak.  The  bedrooms  will  be  finished  chic 
in  pitch-pine,  and  the  back  parts  of  the  he  i 
in  pine.  All  the  internal  woodwork  will'! 
either  polished  or  varnished. 

It  is  intended  to  furnish  the  halTand  US' 
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as  a  room,  and  for  that  reason  separate  access 
to  the  foont  door,  from  the  butler’s  pantry,  is 
provided. 

The  carpenter’s  and  joiner’s  work  is  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Richard  Beckett,  of  Hartford, 
Cheshire ;  the  brickwork  by  Mr.  Tickell,  of 
Knutsford  ;  the  masons’  work  by  Messrs.  Rath- 
bone,  of  North  wick  ;  the  roof  tiling  by  Mr. 
Spruce,  of  Knutsford ;  and  the  plumbing  by 
Messrs.  Jaffrey  &  Co.,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Samuels  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  drawing  was  accepted  for  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  this  year,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  bat  not  hung  for  want  of  room. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
session  1885-86. 

The  opening  conversazione  of  the  new  session 
of  this  Association  will  take  place  on  Friday 
next,  October  9th,  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Pio- 
oadilly. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  papers  for 
the  session,  as  far  as  arranged  at  present : — 

1885. 

Oct.  23. — Address  from  the  President,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Pink. 

Nov.  6. — “Paly.”  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill. 

Nov.  20. — “The  Connexion  between  Dress  and 
the  Art  of  Composing,  illustrated  by  various 
Examples  taken  from  the  late  Prof.  Semper’s 
Le>sons  on  Stvlo.”  Mr.  L.  Harvey. 

Dec.  4. — “Ventilation  of  Private  Dwellings.” 
Mr.  G.  H.  Blae-rovo. 

Dec.  18.  —  “  Em-lish  Homes  of  the  Seventeenth 
Centurv.”  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch. 

1886. 

Jail.  15. — “  Stained  Glass.”  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day. 
Jan.  29. — “  Cathedral  Fasades.”  Mr.  A.  Beres- 
for<1  Pite. 

Feb.  12. — “Architectural  Photographs  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Robinson  and  other  Amateurs.”  Mr.  S.  F. 
Clarkson. 

Feb.  26. — “Brickwork  and  Towns  of  Bologna.” 
Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A. 

Mar.  12. — “The  Practical  Survey  of  Works  in 
Progress  ”  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton. 

Mar.  26. — Members’  SoirSe. 

Aprils. — “  Indoor  Architecture.”  Mr.  G.  R. 

Redgrave. 

M ay  28.  —  “Books.”  Mr.  R.  L.  Cox. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACTORY 
CHIMNEYS. 

The  Chemiker  Zeitung  has  lately  been  de¬ 
voting  attention  to  this  subject  with  special  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  question  whether  decrease  of  height 
might  not  cause  a  saving  in  fuel  without  im¬ 
pairing  general  efficiency.  Herr  P.  Huth  records 
a  case  in  which  the  erection  of  a  new  boiler  in  a 
relatively  disused  building  necessitated  (after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  use  it)  the  demolition 
of  the  old  chimney,  the  dimensions  of  which 
were,  height,  65  61  ft.,  lower  diameter,  lGffiSin., 
diameter  of  interior  of  chimney,  13-78  in.  The 
entire  length  of  the  draught,  including  the  flue, 
was  about  98‘42  ft.  In  the  new  chimney  the 
entire  length  of  draught,  including  the  flue,  was 
proposed  to  be  about  9514  ft.,  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  narrowest  square  portion,  25-59in. 

Partially  for  experimental  purposes,  and 
partially  with  a  view  to  economy,  a  trial  was 
made  of  heating  the  boiler  when  the  chimney 
was  39  37  ft.  in  height.  Although  the  results 
were  affected  by  the  damp  masonry,  there  was 
a  distinct  improvement  perceptible  as  compared 
with  the  old  chimney.  At  a  height  of  45‘93  ft. 
the  trials  were  still  more  satisfactory,  and  at 
52-49  ft.  all  requirements  were  completely 
fulfilled,  the  smoke  being  absolutely  white  and 
sometimes  scarcely  noticeable,  without  any 
soot  or  flying  ash.  The  heating  of  the  boiler 
was  excellent,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  15 
to  20  per  cent,  less  than  was  the  case  with  the 
old  chimney.  The  top  was  then  finished  in  the 
usual  way  without  any  further  improvement 
or  addition  to  the  height. 

From  these  facts  Herr  Hath  deduces  the 
argument  that  not  only  the  height,  but  also  the 
diameter,  of  a  chimney  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  deserves  attention  for  economical  and 
administrative  reasons.  High  chimneys  are,  he 
considers,  as  a  rule,  too  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  and  hence  do  not  draw  well,  or  else 
waste  fuel  and  cover  the  neighbourhood  with 
soot  and  flying  ash.  The  effort  to  remedy  these 
evils  by  still  further  increasing  the  height  of 
the  chimneys  usually  leads  to  their  aggravation. 
Herr  Huth  suggests  more  detailed  researches 


as  likely  to  elucidate  the  subjeot  further.  In  a 
later  number  of  the  Chemiker  Zeitung ,  Herr 
Ramdohr,  of  Gotha,  confirms  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  dearth  of  exact  information  as  to  this 
point.  He  alludes  to  the  opposite  extremes  of 
making  chimneys  decrease  or  increase  in  their 
internal  diameter  at  the  top  as  compared  with 
the  base.  He  recommends  uniform  diameter, 
and  thinks  this  should  be  estimated  rather  fully 
in  order  that  the  heated  gases  in  the  centre  of 
the  chimney  may  be,  if  possible,  surrounded  by 
a  cooler  stratum,  which  protects  the  brickwork 
to  some  extent  from  the  heat. 

This  uniformity  of  diameter  can  be  obtained 
by  cutting  the  bricks  or  by  dividing  the  chimney 
into  sections  and  ascertaining  that  no  portion 
of  these  has  less  than  the  specified  minimum 
diameter.  This  diameter  can  be  estimated  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  grate- surface  of 
all  the  fire-places  which  the  chimney  serves, 
being  about  equal  to  the  free  grate-surfaces. 
This  varies  with  different  combustibles  (brown 
or  mineral  coal,  wood,  &c.),  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  grate  -  surface.  The 
lower  a  chimney,  the  larger  may  be  its  cross- 
section. 

The  height,  even  when  the  boilers  are  small, 
should  not  be  less  than  about  50  ft.  For 
large  steam  appliances,  when  they  are  near  the 
chimney,  a  height  of  100  ft.  to  120  ft.  will 
usually  suffice,  provided  the  oross-section  is  suit¬ 
able.  When  the  fire-places  are  some  distance 
from  the  chimney,  the  height  of  the  latter  would 
be  about  160  ft.  to  200  ft.,  the  cross-section 
being  modified  on  account  of  the  cooliDg  of  the 
smoke  gases  during  their  passage. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  cross-section  of  such 
chimneys,  it  is  considered  that  a  circular  shape 
is  preferable  on  account  of  its  resistance  to 
wind  -  pressure.  An  octangular  form  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  suitable  alternative,  as  only  one 
special  shape  of  brick  is  indispensable ;  and 
finally  it  is  stated  that  the  top  of  the  chimney 
should  not  be  called  on  to  bear  any  but  a  very 
slight  projection  ;  the  whole  being  carefully 
surmounted  with  iron  round  the  top  of  the 
brickwork. 


ANCIENT  ORDINANCES  AND  STATUTES 
AS  TO  MASTER  MASONS. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission*  (Eglin- 
ton,  Maxwell,  Moray,  Underwood,  and  Digby 
MSS.)  will  be  found  interesting  : — 

“82.  The  statutes  and  ordinances  to  be  observed 
by  all  the  master  masons  withiu  this  realm,  set  down 
by  William  Scbaw,  master  of  work  to  his  Majesty, 
and  general  Warden  of  the  said  craft,  with  consent, 
of  the  master  masons.  28th  December  1599  ” 
(p.  29). 

This  document  is  of  considerable  length,  but 
may  be  summarised  thus  : — 

“  (1.)  That  they  observe  all  former  ordinances  as  to 
the  privileges  of  their  craft ;  that  they  be  true,  one 
to  another  and  4  leve  cheritablie  togidder.’  (2.)  That 
they  be  obedient  to  their  wardens,  deacons  and 
masters  in  all  things  concerning  their  craft.  (3. )  That 
they  be  honest,  faithful  and  diligeut  in  their  call¬ 
ing,  and  deal  uprightly  with  the  masters  or  owners 
of  the  works  they  take  in  hand.  (4.)  That  none 
take  in  hand  any  work,  great  or  small,  which  he 
is  not  qudified  to  perform,  under  a  penalty  of 
40£  (Scots),  or  the  fourth  part  of  tho  value  oi 
the  work,  over  and  above  due  satisfaction  to  the 
owner  of  the  work.  (5.)  That  no  master  shall  take 
another  master’s  work  over  his  head,  after  he  has 
made  an  agreement,  verbal  or  otherwise,  under  a 
penalty  of  40 1.  (6.)  That  no  master  shall  take  the 

working  of  any  work  that  other  masters  have 
wrought  at,  uivil  the  latter  have  been  paid.  (7  ) 
Teat  a  warden  be  chosen  yearly  for  each  lodge,  by 
the  votes  of  the  masters,  and  his  election  duly 
notified  to  the  warden  general.  (8.)  That  no 
master  shall  take  more  than  three  prentices  during 
his  life  time,  without  consent  of  the  wardens,  &c. 
of  the  sheriffdom  whore  the  prentice  is  to  be 
received.  (9. )  That  no  master  receive  any  prentice 
bound  for  fewer  years  than  seven  at  the  least , 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  the  said  prentice 
brother  and  fellow  in  craft,  until  he  have  served  other 
seven  years  after  the  issue  of  his  apprenticeship 
without  special  licence  from  the  wardens,  &c.  that 
sufficient  trial  be  taken  of  his  qualifications.  (10.) 
It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  master  to  4  sell  his 
prenteis  to  ony  vtber  maister,’  nor  to  dispense  with 
the  years  of  bis  apprenticeship  by  selling  them  to 
the  prentice  himself.  (11.)  No  master  shall  receive 
a  prentice  without  notification  to  the  warden  of  his 
lodge  that  the  prentice’s  name  may  be  ‘ordourly 
buikit.’  (12  )  Prentices  to  be  entered  in  the  order 
of  their  booking.  (13.)  No  fellow  of  craft  nor 
master  shall  be  received,  save  in  the  presence  of  six 
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masters  (the  warden  of  the  lodge  being  one)  and  two 
entered  pronbices,  &c.  ;no  man  beingadmitted  with¬ 
out  sufficient  trial  of  his  skill.  (14.)  Tnat  no  master 
work  any  mason  work  under  any  other  craftsman 
that  takes  in  hand  to  work  raasou  work.  (15.)  No 
master  or  fellow  of  craft  shall  receive  any  4  cowanis’ 
to  work  in  his  company,  nor  send  any  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  ti.  vork  with  ‘cowanis’  under  the  penalty  of 
20 1.  for  oach  offence.  [‘ Cowans ’  =  persons  who  do 

the  work  of  a  mason,  but  who  have  not  been  regu¬ 
larly  bred  to  the  craft.]  (16.)  No  entered  prentice 
shall  take  on  hand  from  an  owner,  any  task  extend¬ 
ing  to  more  than  10£.  [Scots],  (17.)  Strife  or 
variance  among  masters,  servants  and  prentices,  to 
be  settled  by  the  wardens  or  deacons  of  their  lodge, 
obstinate  parties  being  forbidden  to  work  until  they 
‘submitt  thame-selffis  to  ressoun.’  (18.)  That  all 
masters,  4  interprisaris  of  warkis,  be  verray  cairfull 
to  se  thair  skaffaldis  and  fute-gangis  surelie  setc,  and 
placeit,  to  the  effect  that  throw  thair  negligence 
and  sleuch,  na  hurt  or  skaith  cum  vnto  persouis  i  hat 
wirkisat  thesaid  wark  ;  vnder  the  pain  of  discharging 
of  thame  thairefter  rowarkasmaisreris  havand  charge 
of  ane  wark,  bot  sail  euer  be  subiect  all  the  rest  of 
thair  dayes  to  wirk  vnder  or  with  ane  vther  prin¬ 
cipal  maister  having  charge  of  the  wark.’  (19.)  No 
master  shall  receive  any  other  master’s  runaway 
prentice  or  servant,  nor  entertain  such.  (20.)  All 
masters  in  any  assembly  shall  be  sworn,  that  they 
shall  conceal  no  faults  nor  wrongs  doue  by  one  to 
the  other,  nor  yet  the  faults  or  wrongs  that  any 
man  has  done  to  the  owners  of  works  that  they 
have  had  in  hand,  so  far  as  they  know,  under  a 
penalty  of  10£.,  to  be  levied  on  concealers  of  such 
faults.  (21.)  Penalties  to  be  levied  by  the  wardens, 
&c.,  and  to  be  given  to  pious  uses.  The  masters  ; 
present  bind  themselves  to  observe  the  foregoing 
ordinances,  and  have  requested  the  warden  general 
to  subscribe  them.” 

On  the  same  day  were  drawn  up  and  sub¬ 
scribed  a  series  of  ordinances  for  the  Lodge  of 
Kilwinning,  and  those  within  its  bounds.  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  declared  to  bo  the  principal  lodge  in 
Scotland  ;  Kilwinning  the  second,  and  Stirling 
the  third.  Every  fellow  of  craft  at  his  entry  i 
shall  pay  lOi.  to  the  lodge,  with  10s.  worth  of  f 
gloves ;  sufficient  trial  being  made  of  his  skill. 
With  other  enactments  as  to  the  power  and  1 
authority  of  the  wardens,  &o.,  of  the  lodge. 
Subscribed  by  “William  Schaw,  Maistir  of  : 
Wark,  Wairden  of  the  Maisons,”  at  Holyrood, 
28th  December,  1599. 


PLANNING  FOR  EVIL. 

ST.  GILES’S  AND  ST.  LDKE’s. 

Sir, — A  paragraph  has  been  quoted  from  the  > 
City  Press  in  several  quarters,  referring  to  the  > 
Artisans’  Dwellings,  Cbatham-gardens,  Nile- 
street,  Hoxton,  now  in  the  oourse  of  erection  i 
by  the  “  Joint  Estate  Trustees  of  the  St.  Giles’s  i 
and  St.  Luke’s  Joint  Parochial  Charities,”  and  1 
intimating  that  when  these  buildings  are  in-  .- 
augurated  ceremoniously,  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  will,  , 
with  others,  “take  an  important  part  in  the  i 
proceedings,  to  mark  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ; 
of  the  first  block  of  artisans’  dwellings  erected  l 
out  of  parochial  trust  funds.”  As  a  member 
of  that  Commission,  and  one  who  has  given  i 
consideration  for  many  years  to  the  Banitary  ' 
requirements  of  the  country,  I  am  impelled  to  > 
state  the  strong  objections  that  exist  to  the 
general  arrangements  of  these  dwellings.  They 
take  the  shape  of  one  continuous  street,  or,  , 
rather,  court,  509  ft.  long,  and  24  ft.  wide  from  i 
house  to  house,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  i 

<>nly  one  entrance  to  it.  I  repeat,  in  words,  , 

these  astounding  dimensions  (given  to  me  ou  i 
the  spot),  so  as  to  prevent  the  supposition  that  ; 
the  printers  must  have  erred, — five  hundred  and  I 
nine  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide  !  Tho  ) 
height  of  the  houses  is  35  ft.  to  the  eaves  of  the  i 
roof.  The  published  By-Laws  of  tho  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  relative  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  streets  set  forth  that  40  ft.,  at  the  > 
least,  shall  be  the  width  of  every  new  street  j 
intended  for  carriage  traffic,  and  20  ft.  for  every  ' 
new  street  intended  only  for  foot  traffic. 
Further,  that  every  new  street  shall,  unless  the  i 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  otherwise  consent  I 
in  writing,  have  at  the  least  two  entrances  of  f 
the  full  width  of  such  street,  and  open  from  the  i 
ground  upwards. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  street  in  question  n 
is  intended  for  foot  traffic  only,  but  then  comes  i 
in  the  Act  of  1856  to  amend  the  Metropolis  f 
Local  Management  Act,  which  Bays: — “No  c 
building,  except  a  church  or  chapel,  shall  be  c 
erected  on  the  side  of  any  new  street  of  a  less 
width  than  50  ft.  which  shall  exceed  in  height  i 
the  distance  from  the  external  wall  or  front  of  >1 
such  building  to  the  opposite  Bide  of  such  street 
without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  Metro-  » 
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jtolitan  Board  of  Works.”  The  new  street 
nder  consideration  is  24  ft.  wide  ;  the  height 
the  houses  is,  as  I  have  said,  35  ft. !  and,  as 
ii  understand,  the  Board  of  Works  have  not 
iven  consent  to  the  deviation. 

What  the  Lopal  Government  Board  would 
:iink  of  this  500  ft.  of  street  24  ft.  wide  is 
riown  by  the  “Model  By-Laws  with  respect 
|)  New  Streets,”  issued  by  that  Department 
>r  the  use  of  Sanitary  Authorities  throughout 
Me  country,  Clause  5  of  which  says : — “  Every 
erson  who  shall  construct  a  new  street  which 
'mil  exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  length  shall 
bnstruct  such  street  for  use  as  a  carriage-road, 
l  ad  shall,  as  regards  such  street,  comply  with  the 
?qnirements  of  every  by-law  relating  to  a  new 
Mreet  intended  for  use  as  a  carriage-road.”  In 
ither  words,  in  the  case  in  question,  if  this 
irfause  weighed  in  the  metropolis  as  it  does  in 
pe  provinces,  the  road  must  have  been  40  ft. 

ide  instead  of  24  ft.,  with  or  without  consent, 
i  What  is  to  be  done  ?  In  a  few  years  this 
Ipstly  pile  of  dwellings,  erected  by  two  great 
Ifarishes,  with  enlarged  views  and  the  best  of 
Motives,  will  have  to  be  included  among  the 
(unless  slums  of  London.  An  epidemic,  should 
g  unfortunately  break  out  there,  will  spread 
’  ke  wildfire.  Whether  or  not  the  laws  which 
lire  intended  to  obtain  for  every  dwelling-house 
"i  certain  open  space  at  the  back  have  been  set 
<t  nought,  as  others  have  been,  I  cannot  say  ; 
to  any  rate,  the  new  buildings  are  surrounded 
ly  old,  evil,  and  dilapidated  dens,  which  seem 
ri)  come  close  up  to  them,  and  serve  still  further 
p  deprive  them  of  light  and  air.  On  the  occa- 
<  on  of  laying  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
louses,  I  ventured,  after  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
-Ians,  to  point  out  privately  to  some  of  the 
tarries  concerned,  the  strong  objections  that 
Acisted  to  the  arrangement  proposed, — of 
imrse,  without  effect.  Now  that  the  carcasses 
f  the  houses  are  approaching  completion,  and 
Jiousands  of  pounds  have  already  been  spent, 
jie  requisite  alterations  are  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
ir.  The  least  that  could  be  done  to  render  the 
dace  healthfully  habitable  is  the  removal  of  a 
louse  on  each  side,  about  midway,  so  as  to  let 
i  a  little  additional  air  and  sunlight,  and  the 
jDrmation  of  an  entrance  open  from  the  ground 
ipwards,  as  required  by  the  law,  at  the  further 
id.  I  write  with  extreme  reluctance,  and, 
Indeed,  should  not  do  so,  but  that  a  sense  of 
uty  outweighs  personal  feeling.  “  St.  Giles’s” 
id  “  St.  Luke’s  ”  have  long  been  the  synonyms 
t  Poverty  and  Madness.  The  Joint  Trustees 
id  here  a  fine  opportunity  to  help  forward  the 
lange  which  is  taking  place  in  the  significance 
f  these  names,  but  they  have,  unhappily, 
|sregarded  it.  George  Godwin. 

i  jCromivell-placc. 


It  ON  CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS, 
i:  Sir, — The  paper  on  circular  hospital  wards  in 
iur  issue  of  the  25th  of  September  [p.  443] 
iiill  attract  very  careful  attention  from  the  wide 
rcle  of  readers  to  whom  Mr.  Saxon  Snell  is 
aown  as  the  architect  of  many  infirmaries,  and 
le  author  of  the  last,  the  largest,  and  most 
iithoritative  work  on  hospital  construction. 

;  The  paper  is  written  in  a  fascinating  manner, 
'id  carries  the  casual  reader  swiftly  and 
jnoothly  to  its  author’s  conclusions.  The 
(lbject,  however,  is  one  of  great  importance, 

I  id  demands  very  close  attention. 

Mr.  Snell’s  reasoning  is  based  on  a  single  and 
>ecial  example,  that  of  a  hospital  for  576  cases, 
ith  eighteen  parallelogram  wards  for  thirty 
iids  each,  arranged  in  six  pavilions.  He  com- 
lires  the  cost  of  constructing  and  working 
ich  an  institution  with  one  where  he  proposes 
I*  build  circular  wards  of  the  same  area  as  his 
irallelogram  ones,  but  each  containing  twentv- 
vo,  in  place  of  thirty  patients,  thus  requiring 
iventy-four  wards  in  eight  pavilions.  He  shows 
liat  the  additional  cost  of  this  proceeding  would 
105,135Z.  per  thousand  patients. 

1  The  reasoning  of  the  whole  paper  turns  on 
he  little  clause.  “  If  the  buildings  be  three 
lories  in  height  there  would  be  six  pavilions  ; 
’it  if,  as  I  shall  show,  twenty-two  patients  only 
■m  be  placed  in  the  large  wards  because  they 
I'e  of  circular  shape,  then  eight  pavilions  would 
.)  required.” 

1  Now,  Mr.  Snell  does  not  show  this.  What  he 
oes  show  is,  that,  if  in  this  ward  of  his  own 
Jection  we  place  twenty-two  beds  6  in.  from 
le  wall,  their  heads  will  have  a  bed-space  of 
ft.  8  in,,  aud  they  will  each  have  a  floor-space 
112  plus  41,  or  153  superficial  feet. 


After  adding  up  part  of  the  cost,  Mr.  Snell 
quotes  a  number  of  authorities  as  to  floor-space, 
wall-space,  cubic  space,  and  ventilation,  and, 
to  illustrate  their  requirements,  he  takes  a 
parallelogram  ward  120  ft.  long,  28  ft.  wide, 
for  thirty  beds,  giving  8  ft.  of  bed-space  and 
112  square  feet  of  floor-space  to  each  bed.  He 
next  takes  a  circular  ward  of  equal  area,  and 
finds  that  this  does  not  give  him  as  much  wall- 
Bpace  as  the  other.  This  follows  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  of  all  plain  figures,  the  circle 
is  that  which  contains  the  largest  area,  bounded 
by  the  shortest  line  ;  this  fact,  in  some  respects, 
tells  very  much  in  favour  of  circular  wards. 

Taking  off  13  ft.  of  the  circumference  for 
two  lobbies  in  the  ward,  and  taking  some  6  ft. 
in  all  more  at  the  sides  of  these  lobbies  and 
placing  his  bed-heads  6  in.  from  the  wall,  Mr. 
Snell  finds  that  he  can  only  get  twenty-two 
bed-spaces  of  8  ft.  8  in.  wide.  Though  8  ft. 
wall-space  is  necessary  to  give  112  square  feet 
of  floor-space  in  a  ward  28  ft.  wide,  why  should 
he  apply  this  iron  rule  in  the  case  of  a  circular 
ward  65  ft.  wide  ?  Had  he  taken  as  his  illus¬ 
trative  ward  the  one  he  constructs  in  his  parish 
infirmaries,  24  ft.  wide,  he  would  have  needed 
9  ft.  4  in.  bed-space  to  give  his  112  square  feet 
of  floor-space,  and,  had  he  applied  this  iron  rule 
to  his  circular  ward,  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  as  broad,  he  would  only  have  found  room 
for  nineteen  beds. 

In  Mr.  Snell’s  section  of  his  great  work  on 
Hospital  Construction  an  examination  in  some 
detail  is  made  of  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  most  noted  hospitals  of  recent  date.  Some 
three  dozen  of  the  best  types  are  most  carefully 
described,  but,  curiously,  of  all  these  thirty-six 
one  only  has  wards  containing  thirty  beds, — 
the  wonderfully  successfully-transformed  Hull 
General  Infirmary,  on  which  Mr.  Snell  must  be 
congratulated  by  every  one.  In  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  hospitals  described  the 
largest  ward  does  not  contain  more  than 
twenty-four  beds. 

The  paper  shows  clearly  that  thirty  beds 
form  the  outside  limit  for  a  parallelogram  ward  ; 
beyond  that  number  either  the  length  or 
breadth  must  be  increased  more  than  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  same  limitation  holds  in  the  case 
of  circular  wards.  The  area  of  a  circle  varies 
as  the  square  of  its  diameter,  while  its  circum¬ 
ference  varies  as  the  diameter.  It  thus  follows, 
that  below  a  certain  limit  in  size,  the  wall-space 
of  a  circular  ward  is  too  great  proportionally  to 
the  floor-space.  Above  a  certain  limit,  again,  the 
floor-space  becomes  rather  too  great  compared 
to  the  wall-space ;  and,  unfortunately,  this 
region  is  the  one  beyond  which  Mr.  Snell  has 
selected  his  example. 

Professor  Marshall,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet 
on  circular  wards,  points  out  these  limits  very 
exactly. 

Turning  from  theoretical  considerations  to 
practical  details,  we  find  that  in  the  Hull  In¬ 
firmary  Mr.  Snell  gives  an  average  lineal  wall- 
space  of  7  ft.  6  in.  in  a  ward  26  ft.  wide.  In 
St.  George’s  and  St.  Marylebone  Infirmaries  he 
gives  6  ft.  of  wall-space  in  a  ward  24  ft.  wide. 
In  the  Moabite  Hospital,  Berlin,  6  ft.  2  in. 
wall-space  is  given  in  a  ward  only  22  ft.  6  in. 
wide. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Snell  put  thirty  beds  in  his  cir¬ 
cular  ward,  they  would  have  an  average  wall 
space  of  6  ft.  10  in.,  a  considerably  greater 
space  than  that  given  in  the  comparatively 
narrow  wards  mentioned  above.  With  this 
greater  bed-space,  they  would  have  the  very 
much  larger  floor-space  of  112  square  feet;  and 
this  would  be  secured,  with  a  bounding- wall 
2C6  ft.  long,  as  compared  with  one  280  ft.  long 
in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  parallelogram 
ward. 

In  fact,  if  the  0  ft.  of  wall  space  allowed  by 
Mr.  Snell  in  the  parish  infirmaries,  with  a  ward 
24  ft.  wide,  was  all  that  was  granted  by  him  in 
the  circular  ward,  65  ft.  wide,  thirty-four  beds 
could  be  accommodated  with  considerably  more 
floor-space  than  in  the  parish  infirmaries,  and 
thus  a  great  saving  of  expense  secured. 

His  very  wild  suggestion  as  to  a  ward 
87  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  in  which  he  proposes  the 
same  wall-space  as  in  the  parallelogram  ward 
less  than  one-third  of  the  width,  hardly  invites 
serious  discus.-ion ;  and  is  on  a  par  with  the 
suggestion  that  cross  ventilation  through  the 
windows  alone  would  be  the  only  plan  applicable 
to  a  circular  ward.  His  own  book  shows  that 
in  the  circular  wards  of  the  Antwerp  hospital 
an  excellent  system  of  ventilation  has  bepn 
designed,  by  which  not  only  is  fresh  air  pumped 
into  the  centre  of  the  ward,  but  the  foul  air  is 


also  extracted  below  the  beds  at  the  patients’ 
heads. 

One  word  with  regard  to  heating.  The  loss 
of  heat  in  a  three-storied  building  is  mainly  by 
the  walls,  and  is  proportional  to  the  length  of 
wall.  Now,  his  circular  ward  has  a  wall  206  ft. 
long;  his  parallelogram  ward  one  28S  ft.  long, — 
in  about  the  ratio  of  three  to  four:  the  gain  here 
in  the  case  of  the  circular  ward  is  plain. 

His  whole  argument  is  directed,  not  against 
the  system  of  circular  wards  as  suggested  by  its 
advocates,  but  against  this  one  single  twenty- 
two  windowed  ward,  the  one  principle  of  which 
is  that  nearly  one-half  more  average  wall-space 
must  be  given  in  the  ward  65  ft.  wide  than  he 
allows  in  the  parish  infirmary  wards  24  ft. 
wide. 

From  consulting  Mr.  Snell’s  great  work  on 
Hospital  Construction,  we  get  the  very  curious 
result  that  in  only  two  of  the  thirty-six  hospitals 
so  well  described  is  a  wall-space  of  8  ft.  given. 
In  the  other  cases  it  varies  from  5  ft.  84  in.  at 
Riga  in  a  ward  30  ft.  wide  to  9  ft.  9  in.  at  Black¬ 
burn  in  a  ward  22  ft.  6  in.  wide.  It  usually  varies 
inversely  as  the  width  of  the  ward. 

Turning  thus  from  Mr.  Snell’s  paper,  with 
its  one  idea  of  a  ward  giving  8  ft.  of  wall-space 
and  containing  thirty  beds,  to  his  excellent  book, 
we  find  that  in  practice  the  wall-space  varies 
greatly  with  the  width  of  the  ward,  and  that 
the  general  size  of  hospital  wards  of  recent  con¬ 
struction  allows  a  very  large  field  where  the 
circular  form  might  with  advantage  be  tried. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  the  chief  designer  of 
the  Herbert  Hospital,  which  Dr.  Parkes  con¬ 
sidered  “  The  best  military  hospital  in  the 
country,  or,  perhaps,  anywhere,”  the  best 
authority  we  have  on  the  question  of  parallelo¬ 
gram  wards,  has,  in  his  paper  at  Liverpool  three 
years  ago,  treated  of  the  subject  of  circular 
wards  in  a  justly  critical  spirit.*  He  concludes 
his  remarks  by  saying  that,  “  in  cases  of  hospital 
construction,  practical  experience  is  of  more 
value  than  theoretical  arguments.” 

Here,  at  Burnley,  we  are  very  slowly  erect¬ 
ing  two  circular  wards,  60  ft.  in  internal  dia¬ 
meter,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  us  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  our  experi¬ 
ment  to  any  interested  in  this  subject. 

John  Brown,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng., 

San.  Sci.  Cert.  Camb. 

Burnley,  Lancashire , 

September  29th,  1885. 


NAWORTH  CASTLE. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  correct  a  slight  error 
in  the  description  of  the  illustrations  of  Naworth 
Castle  in  your  issue  of  September  19th?  The  por¬ 
tions  illustrated  are  not  a  restoration  of  anything 
that  existed  at  any  time,  but  are  entirely  new 
additions.  Charles  J.  Ferguson. 


“RANDOM  COURSES.” 

Sir, — Replying  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Pipe  [p.  445,  anle\,  the  second  sketch  of  the 
diagram  wou'd  be  (in  my  opinion)  classed  as 
“  random -coursed  rubble,  squared,”  or  “short- 
coursed  rubble,”  or  “Bneeked  rubble.” 

W.  Shipman. 


Chorley. — On  the  19tli  ult.  the  rearing  dinner 
was  given  by  Messrs.  Gardner,  Thompson,  & 
Cardwell,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cattle  Market, 
to  celebrate  the  erection  of  the  new  stock-rooms 
in  connexion  with  their  brewery  at  Whittle 
Springs.  Eighty-seven  of  the  workmen  sat 
down  to  the  repast,  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  managing 
partner,  presiding.  The  new  erection,  which 
has  replaced  the  last  remnaut  of  the  old 
brewery  buildings  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Gardner,  Thompson,  &  Cardwell  some  twelve 
years  ago,  completes  the  scheme  of  the  new 
brewery,  and  is  of  a  substantial  character.  It 
is  in  the  “  Scotch  Baronial  ”  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  (an  odd  choice  of  style  for  a  brewery, "we 
may  observe),  and  has  been  designed  and  super¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  James  Bedford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Manchester.  The  general  contractor  is  Mr. 
Robert  Brownley,  of  Railway-street  Works, 
Chorley,  with  the  following  sub-contractors: — 
For  ironwork,  Mr.  John  Heald,  of  the  Phoenix 
Ironworks,  Chorley;  for  slating,  Mr.  John 
Fairclough ;  for  plumbing,  glaziug,  and  paint¬ 
ing,  Mr.  George  Yates,  of  Chorley. 

v  Remarks  on  some  Points  of  Hospital  Construction. 
By  Douglas  Gallon,  C.B.,  Ac.  Wyman  A  Sons,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.C. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  3,  1885. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


BOYLE’S  PATENT  VENTILATING  AND 
SMOKE-CONSUMING  GRATE. 

This  grate  is  invented  by  Mr.  R.  Boyle,  and 
is  claimed  by  its  inventor  to  be  a  valuable  fuel- 
economiser  and  smoke  -  consumer,  and  as  a 
ventilating  grate  for  admitting  a  supply  of 
fresh,  warmed,  and  purified  air  into  an  apart¬ 
ment.  The  fire-bars  are  raised  at  the  back,  and 
the  top-rib  is  continued  round  the  Bides  and 
back  of  the  grate.  This  rib,  or  hollow  bar,  is 
perforated  all  round,  and  fitted  with  small 
nozzles,  through  which  air  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  is  projected  down  on  to  the  fuel  in 
the  form  of  a  spray,  when  perfect  combustion 
ensues,  and  smoke,  as  a  natural  result,  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  forming.  The  air-supply  for  ven¬ 
tilation  and  combustion  is  brought  in  at  the 
back  of  the  grate  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
In  diagram  fig.  1,  a  indicates  the  opening 
through  the  wall  to  admit  fresh  air ;  b,  stop- 
plate,  to  force  the  air  between  the  giils;  c, 
hot-air  chamber  ;  d,  gills  for  warming  the  fresh 
air ;  e,  top  of  heating  -  chamber ;  /,  fresh- 
warmed  air  exit  into  room,  fitted  with  movable 
air-filter  and  regulating-valve ;  g,  baffle-plate, 
for  directing  warmed  air  upwards  ;  h,  opening 
into  chimney ;  j,  inlet  for  air-supply  to  hollow 
bar  ;  fc,  tube  for  conveying  air  to  the  front  of 
hollow  bar ;  l,  hollow-bar  all  round  grate,  fitted 
with  conical  perforations  or  nozzles  for  direct¬ 
ing  hot-air  spray,  on  to  top  of  fire ;  m,  elevated 
firebars;  n,  junctions  between  air-supply  pipe 
and  hollow-bar.  Fig.  2  is  an  elevation  of  the 
grate. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Brixham . — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
market  and  public  buildings  for  the  well-known 
fishing  town  of  Brixham  was  laid  a  few  days 
ago.  The  Bite  is  in  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  town,  with  Bolton-street,  Fore-street,  New- 
road,  and  Church-street  converging  upon  it. 
The  contractor’s  price  for  the  building  is  about 
2,500b,  and  the  work  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  twelve  months.  The  market  and 
public  buildings  attached  are  being  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Naval  Reservoir,  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Channel  Fleet  when  anchored 
in  Torbay.  In  consequence  of  the  probable 
nature  of  the  soil  underneath  the  bed  of  the  old 
reservoir,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  original  surface. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  usual  excavations  for 
trenches  to  receive  the  footings,  layers  of 
Tingey’s  Portland  cement  concrete,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  2  ft.  deep,  have  been 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  original  surface  to  receive 
the  masonry  foundations,  which  are  about  3  ft. 
wide.  The  principal  facings  will  be  of  bunch¬ 
faced  limestone,  with  horizontal  beds,  pilasters, 
and  panels  of  terra-cotta  brick  from  the  Great 
Western  Potteries;  and  the  cornices,  bands, 
mouldings,  and  other  dressings  of  Monk’s 


Quarry  Corsham  stone.  The  Market  Hall 
will  be  100  ft.  long  by  39  ft.  wide,  the  floor  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  with  good  adaman¬ 
tine  paving  bricks.  Immediately  over  the 
Market  is  the  Assembly  Hall,  which  will  seat 
about  750  people.  Adjoining  the  Market  is 
another  building,  on  the  ground-floor  of  which 
is  a  large  room  for  the  use  of  the  Justices  and 
for  School  Board  meetings,  &c.  On  the  floor 
above  is  a  large  room  which  may  be  used  for 
Local  Board  meetings,  and  at  the  rear  of  this 
room  offices  are  provided  for  the  attendants  and 
officers.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  H.  Foaden, 
of  Ashburton,  who  is  represented  in  the  works 
by  his  foreman,  Mr.  John  Endacott.  Mr. 
George  Soudon  Bridgman,  of  Torquay,  is  the 
architect. 

Exeter. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Town 
Council  on  the  16th  ult.,  it  was  reported  that 
Messrs.  Warren  Bros,  had  restored  about  45  ft. 
of  the  oak  panelling  at  the  south-east  end  of 
the  Guildhall,  and  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
whole  of  the  panelling  should  be  restored  and 
the  hall  re-arranged  to  some  extent.  In  answer 
to  a  question  it  was  stated  that  the  restoration 
of  the  whole  of  the  panelling  would  cost  400 J. 
or  500b  In  the  course  of  the  not  very  edifying 
discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Courtney  said  that 
to  spend  400b  on  work  of  such  a  description 
was  a  thing  he  could  not  understand,  and  what 
had  been  restored  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
worthy  to  compare  with  the  rest  as  it  was  at 
present.  If  they  did  anything  they  should 
knock  the  panelling  down,  sell  it  for  matchwood, 
and  put  up  new.  Mr.  Dunn  asked  if  they  could 
not  remove  the  old  panelling,  and  put  up  new  for 
nearly  the  same  money  ?  Upon  which  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Andrew  observed  that  to  remove  the  old 
woodwork  from  such  a  grand  old  hall  would  be 
a  pure  piece  of  Vandalism.  Eventually,  after 
a  wrangle  as  to  whether  the  execution  of  the 
work  should  be  put  up  to  open  competition  by 
tender, — a  course  which  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems  and  other  members  of  the 
Council,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  very  unfair  to  Messrs.  Warren  after 
they  had  “  shown  their  hand,” — it  was  agreed 
to  commission  Messrs.  Warren  to  restore 
another  section  of  the  panelling. 

Lowestoft. — The  Grove  Estate,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  this  town,  has,  through  the  death  of 
the  owner,  been  thrown  into  the  market,  and 
purchased  with  a  view  to  its  being  developed 
into  building  sites.  The  estate  contains  up¬ 
wards  of  six  acres.  It  has  a  frontage  towards  the 
London-road  of  about  750  ft.  The  return 
frontage  towards  the  Fish  Market  and  the  sea 
frontage  will  give  sites  well  adapted  for  offices 
and  shops  for  fish  merchants,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  extensive  fishing  interests  at 
Lowestoft.  Mr.  George  J.  Skipper,  of  Norwich, 
has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  estate,  his 
plans  for  laying  it  out  being  selected  from 
amongst  several  others  submitted  by  different 
architects.  The  work  of  pulling  down  the  old 


mansion  and  felling  the  trees  is  rapidly  proceed- 1 
ing,  and  the  forming  the  sewers  and  roads  wil) 
shortly  commence,  under  the  surveyor’s  super¬ 
intendence. 

Hereford. — The  new  High  School  for  Girls 
was  opened  on  Friday,  the  25th  ult.,  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  chairman  of  the 
Council.  The  two  principal  school-rooms  arei 
respectively  48  ft.  and  46  ft.  in  length.  There  i 
are  also  several  class-rooms,  a  council -room,: 
library,  and  complete  sitting-room  and  bedroom : 
accommodation  for  the  head-mistress  and  the 
whole  of  her  staff  of  assistants.  The  desks: 
and  other  fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  ■ 
Hammer  &  Co.,  of  172,  Strand,  and  Messrs.- 
Shanks  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  the  general  works : 
having  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Hammonds,  of  Hereford,  from  the  plans  and: 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,; 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bridgwater. — Northmoor-green  Church,  near; 
Bridgwater,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop: 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  after  undergoing  exten-i 
sive  alterations  and  repairs.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  at; 
Northmoor-green,  or  Moorland,  was  builti 
only  about  forty  years  since,  but  having  suf-i 
fered  from  the  floods  which  so  seriously  in¬ 
jured  that  district,  and  from  standing  upon  a 
bad  foundation,  a  certain  amount  of  work,- 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  reparation,  became  i 
absolutely  necessary.  The  whole  of  the  par-i 
tially-decayed  wooden  flooring  and  joists  have; 
been  entirely  removed,  and  the  area  of  the! 
church  within  the  walls  covered  with  a  bed  of 
concrete  laid  above  the  level  of  the  highest; 
known  flood.  The  passages  and  poroh  have- 
been  paved  with  Maw’s  tiles,  the  chancel  havingt 
been  previously  finished  in  a  similar  way.  The! 
old  seats,  which  have  been  bent  in  a  remarkable; 
manner  by  the  sinking  of  the  walls  to  which  i 
they  were  attached,  have  been  straightened  andc 
refixed  on  the  new  wooden  platforms,  which  i 
have  been  kept  quite  independent  of  the  walls, ! 
and  the  spaces  underneath,  between  the! 
wooden  floor  and  the  concrete,  well  venti- : 
lated.  The  seats  have  been  revarnished  j 
and  the  floors  oiled.  At  the  western  end  of 
the'church,  within  the  walls  of  the  nave,  two; 
vestries  have  been  formed  of  pitch  -  pine! 
panelling,  varnished.  The  Caen  stone  pulpitj 
has  been  cleaned,  and  its  position  slightly t 
altered.  The  position  of  the  reading-desk  haBi 
also  been  improved,  and  an  organ  provided  in 
the  place  of  the  harmonium.  The  work  has; 
been  executed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Pollard,  builder,; 
of  Bridgwater,  in  accordance  with  plans  andi 
specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Houghton-c 
Spencer,  of  Taunton. 

Kensington. — St.  Barnabas  Church,  Addison-( 
road,  Kensington,  has  just  been  re-decorated  by 
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pssrs.  Dicksce  &  Dicksee,  under  the  super- 
lion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  architect.  The 
coration  is  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style. 

[S treatham. — St.  Anselm’s  Church,  Streatham, 
[’  some  years  a  temporary  iron  church,  has 
(d  the  permanent  chancel,  transepts,  and  ves- 
es  completed  and  opened.  The  work  is 
Bcuted  in  brickwork,  with  Doulting  stone 
isssings  externally,  and  Corsham  stone  inside, 
jd  roofs  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Messrs. 
>wyer,  of  Norwood,  executed  the  work,  at  a 
it  of  3,500Z.,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
rsonal  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers, 
Bhitect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Distington. —  Three  stained-glass  windows, 
im  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of 
eds,  have  been  presented  to  Distington 
.urch,  near  Whitehaven.  That  at  the  east 
i  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Fisher, 
Distington  Hall.  It  represents  the  “  Miracu- 
is  Draught  of  Fishes  ”  in  the  chief  lights,  and 
the  tracery  the  “  Agnus  Dei.”  The  other 
o  windows,  situated  at  the  west  end,  contain 
iBtrations  of  “  Christ’s  Charge  to  St.  Peter,” 
I  “  Blessing  Little  Children,”  respectively. 
Tickhill  {Yorks.). — It  is  proposed  to  fill  the 
ge  west  window  of  Tickhill  Church,  Yorks, 
:h  Btained  glass.  The  window  is  one  well 
own  to  archmologists,  being  a  fine  example  of 
>  fifteenth  century,  and  containing  amongst 
)  tracery  lights  one  of  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
issrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  have  been 
irusted  with  the  commission. 

1  caster. — A  two-light  stained-glass  window 
i  just  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 
the  parish  church  of  Acaster,  Selby,  York- 
re,  representing  the  "  Raising  of  Jairus’s 
aghter.” 


DOOR  WITH  DECORATIVE  METAL-WORK 
(MODERN  VIENNESE). 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  modern 
example  of  a  door  with  decorative  hinges  and 
other  metal  work,  designed  by  Messrs.  Konig 
&  Feldschwick,  architects,  of  Vienna.  It  is 
executed  in  wrought  iron. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OB'  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,490,  Plaster,  &c.  R.  Stone. 

Chalk,  lime,  gypsum,  and  similar  materials  are 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  either  in  suitable 
tanks,  or  at  the  kilns,  as  the  material  is  being  loaded 
therein.  The  material  is  then  burned,  and  after 
grinding  to  powder  is  ready  for  use.  This  plaster 
is  suited  to  any  climate. 

3,741,  Door-Lock.  J.  Parker. 

The  tumbler  and  lever  by  which  the  latch-bolt  is 
operated  from  the  follower  on  the  knob-spindle  are 
centred  on  a  pin,  which  serves  also  as  a  guide  for  the 
main  bolt. 

9,091,  Wall  Paper,  Paper-board,  Slabs,  Tiles, 
Ac.  H.  W.  Johns. 

Employing  asbestos  pulp  solely,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  materials,  in  the  production  of  paper, 
paper-board,  slabs,  tiles,  &c.,  having  embossed 
surfaces. 

10,622,  Bricks  for  Paving  Stables,  &c.  C.  G. 
Tebbutt. 

The  bricks  have  knobs  on  one  or  both  faces  about 
2  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  5-16ths  in.  to5-8ths  in. 
in  height.  The  space  between  them  is  from  one 
quartor  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  knobs  are 
fiat  on  top  so  as  to  afford  a  good  foothold,  the 
spaces  between  being  to  allow  liquid  matter  to  run 
off.  The  top  portion  only  of  the  brick  is  thus  made, 
the  eye  may  be  bedded  in  concrete  or  asphalt. 

10,664,  Water-closets.  J.  Purdie,  jun. 

The  hopper  is  socketed  to  the  trap,  and  held  in 
position  by  a  projection  which  fits  into  a  correspond- 1 


iDg  recess  in  the  trap.  The  trapping-tongue  is  made 
to  slope  backwards,  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
from  a  point  just  above  the  water-level  in  the  trap. 
The  trap  is  ventilated  and  provided  with  an  inspec¬ 
tion  opening. 

10,823,  Asphalt.  C.  F.  Stollmeyer. 

Asphaltum,  preferably  Trinidad  or  a  similar 
asphaltum,  is  melted  and  mixed  with  as  much  saw¬ 
dust  as  it  will  take  up,  generally  about  50  per  cent. 
The  substance  thus  produced  can  be  employed  for 
paving  either  in  the  usual  way  or  in  blocks,  or 
moulded  for  railway  sleepers,  or  filled  in  between 
thin  sheet-iron  plates  for  the  protection  of  vessels 
against  shot. 

11,069,  Portable  Shelves.  S.  Harris. 

Uprights  are  fitted  into  metal  shoes  secured  to 
the  floor.  Ontbo  uprights  slide  grooved  cross-bars, 
which  support  the  shelves,  which  are  supported,  at 
proper  distances  apart,  by  short  pillars  at  back  and 
front.  At  the  top  is  a  cornice  with  metal  shoes,  in 
which  the  top  of  the  uprights  are  bound  together 
at  the  level  of  each  shelf  by  bars,  which  are  united 
to  the  cross-bars  by  bolts  and  nuts.  Stops  in  the 
grooves  of  the  cross-bars  prevent  the  shelves  sliding 
too  far  back.  The  cross-bars,  instead  of  sliding  in 
the  uprights  and  being  supported  by  the  pillars, 
may  bo  screwed  to  the  uprights. 

17,103,  Ornamenting  Venetian  Blind  Laths. 
A.  Mullord. 

Ornamenting  Venetian  blind  laths  by  making 
upon  them  any  suitable  design  by  painting,  embos- 
sing,  gilding,  staining,  or  other  process  whatever. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sepl.  17. — 11,025,  H.  Smith,  Preventing  the 
Rattling  of  Window  and  other  Sashes. — 11,029,  G. 
Grove,  Construction  of  Open  and  Close  Cooking 
Range. — 11,046,  H.  Turner,  Door,  Gate,  and  other 
Fastenings. — 11,058,  W.  Tylor,  Closet  Basin  and 
other  Joints.  — 11,060,  J.  Hix,  Water  Supply 
Regulators. 

Kept.  18. — 11,068,  T.  Robinson,  Machinery  for 
Cutting  Thin  Boards. — 11,098,  R.  Stone,  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Cement. — 11,101,  W.  Duprd,  Cowls  to  Pre¬ 
vent  Down  Draught. — 11,107,  W.  Lea,  Apparatus 
for  Coupling  together  pipes  or  Tubes. — 11,110,  H. 
Lake,  Pavements  and  Flags  or  Slabs. — 11,112,  W. 
Johnson  and  S.  Phillips,  Improved  Construction  of 
Walls  for  Buildings.— 11,114,  G.  Greig,  Diffusing 
Air  for  Ventilation. 

Sept.  19. — 11,128,  C.  Heywood,  Construction  of 
Water-closets. — 11,133,  H.  Dawson,  Ventilation  of 
Street  and  other  Drains.' — 11,141,  J.  Dickson, 
Chimney  Tops  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of 
Smoky  Chimneys. — 11,145,  H.  Gird  wood,  Glazing 
Windows,  Doors,  Frames,  &c. — 11,146,  C.  Wharton, 
Automatic  Window  Sash  Fastener. — 11,149,  W.  Lea 
and  J.  Beech,  Sash  Fasteners. — 11,160,  W.  Carr, 
Water-waste  Preventing  Cisterns.  —  11,174,  J. 
Watson,  Manufacture  of  Cement.  —  11,176,  D. 
Nicoll,  Foundations  for  Movable  Cottages  and  other 
Structures. 

Sept.  21.  —  11,186,  W.  Ratcliff,  Nail-making 
Machinery. — 11,206,  F.  Gouring  and  A.  Burkart, 
Fireplaces  or  Grates  of  Stoves. — 11,210,  A.  Clark, 
Improved  Process  for  Making  Metallic  Paint  from 
Lead. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

14,463,  E.  Stacey,  After-Flush  Apparatus  for 
attachment  to  Water-waste  Preventing  and  Flushing 
Cisterns.— 9,561,  A.  Wilkinson,  Improved  Venti¬ 
lating  Brick. — 9,780,  W.  Thompson,  Manufacture  of 
Artificial  Stone.— 9,812,  P.  Sorel,  Improvements  in 
Glazing. — 10,000,  H.  Whitaker,  Improved  Method 
of  Fitting  Washstands  and  Lavatories. — 12,803,  E. 
Robbins,  Improved  Material  for  Building  and  other 
purposes.— 8,837,  G.  Doming,  Joints  for  connecting 
Boards,  and  Apparatus  for  Cutting  such  Joints.— 
9,198,  II.  Hadden,  Planing  Machines.— 9,417,  J. 
Betts,  Ventilation.— 9,418,  J.  Carter,  Window- 
sashes  to  fold  horizontally  inwards.— 9,738,  W. 
Gordon,  Cowls  for  Chimneys  and  Ventilating  Shafts. 
—10,158,  W.  Duffy,  Wood-block  Flooring.— 10,249, 
J.  White,  Water-waste  Preventing  Cistern. — 
10,263,  G.  Walker,  Laying  Wood  Flooring  or  Pave¬ 
ment,  Staircase-treads,  and  Landings. — 10,349,  J. 
ScholesandE.  Hall,  Ventilating  Water-closets  and 
Soil-pipes.— 10,379,  J.  Peachey,  Urinals.— 10,411, 
W.  Bruce,  Fixing  Rain-water,  Waste,  and  Soil  Pipes. 
—10,416,  J.  Shanks,  Improvements  in  Water- 
closets.— 10,625,  J.  Vaughan,  Water-saving  Flush¬ 
ing  Cistern.  -10,643,  M.  Syer,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 
10,668,  H.  Moody  and  J.  Pope,  Construction  of 
Roofs  or  Coverings  for  Houses,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

13,712,  R.  Medland,  Syphon  Water-waste  Pre¬ 
venter.— 16,023,  T.  Durrans,  Traps  for  Sinks,  Basins, 
and  other  Water  or  Waste-water  Apparatus.— 
16,257  and  16,25S,  H.  Wainwright,  Apparatus  for 
Supplying  Water  to  Water-closets,  &c.— 12,803,  E. 
Robbins,  Improved  Material  for  Building  and  other 
Purposes.— 14,463,  E.  Stacey,  After-flush  Apparatus 
for  Attachment  to  Water- waste  Preventing  and 
Flushing  Cisterns.— 15,932,  W.  Allday,  Apparatus 
for  Plauing  and  Shaping  Machines. — 117 ,  J .  Bennison ,■ 
Chimney-pots  for  Preventing  Down-draught,  &c.— 
1,257,  J.  Lee,  Wrought  Metal  Shovels  and  Trowels. 
—8,763,  W.  Woods  and  H.  Grimsley,  Making 
Terra-cotta  Sepulchral  Memorials. — 9,843,  J.  Cooke 
and  J.  Bottomley,  Construction  of  Portable 
Furniture. 
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Fig.  174. 


Fig.  173. 


Fig.  17: 


Stuiwni’s  Column. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY— Part  II. 

XIX. 

Find  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  revolution, 
the  axes  of  which  are  parallel,  say  are  both 
vertical. 

HE  sections  of  both  surfaces  of  revolu¬ 
tion  by  horizontal  planes,  such  as  H, 
1  will  be  circular,  and,  therefore,  easily 
drawn  (see  fig.  171)  ;  the  intersections  of  these 
circular  sections  will  give  us  the  plans  mh  of 
points  m  of  the  intersection,  their  elevation  is 
found  in  m°  on  the  line  H'1.  The  tangents  will 
be  most  readily  found  by  making  them  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  normals  by  the  same 
method  we  used  in  the  former  case.  Really 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
facts  that  the  axes  of  revolution  meet  or  are 
parallel ;  for  parallels  are  supposed  to  meet  in  a 
point  infinitely  distant,  and  the  auxiliary  sec¬ 
tions  by  horizontal  planes  can  also  be  considered 
as  the  sections  by  spheres  the  centres  of  which 
are  infinitely  distant.  We  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  this  relationship,  as  such  considera¬ 
tions  often  lead  one  to  the  discovery  of  methods 
of  operation  in  new  problems. 

Find  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  axes  of  which  are  not  in  the  same 
plane. 

This  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  a  series 
of  plane  sections.  Let  us  assume  the  axis  cf 
the  left-hand  surface  to  be  vertical,  and  let  us 


select  the  elevation  plane  parallel  to  the  axis 
A2  of  the  right-hand  surface.  We  shall  only 
give  on  the  plan  the  projection  Aa2  of  the  axis, 
for  the  surface  of  revolution  is  then  sufficiently 
determined,  and  we  need  not  draw  its  plan. 
(See  fig.  172.) 

The  section  of  the  left-hand  surface  by  the 
horizontal  plane  H,  will  be  a  circle  which  we 
can  draw  on  the  plan.  To  find  the  section  the 
horizontal  plane,  H,  makes  in  the  second  sur¬ 
face,  we  cut  this  surface  by  a  series  of  planes, 
R,  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  sections  of 
the  right-hand  surface  by  the  planes,  R,  are  of 
course  circles  ;  by  turning  them  down  round 
their  lines  of  intersection,  r  r,  with  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  H,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  these 
circles,  and  mark  the  points  r  where  they  meet 
the  plane  H.  A  series  of  points  r  will  give 
us  the  outline  of  the  section  of  the  right-hand 
surface  by  the  plane  H.  We  shall  have  then 
the  sections  of  both  surfaces  by  the  plane,  H, 
and  the  points  m  and  n,  where  they  meet  will 
be  points  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  revolution. 

As  this  operation  necessitates  making  a 
number  of  sections  delineated  by  series  of 
points,  this  intersection  of  surfaces  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  long  one  to  draw.  In  some  cases  the  sec¬ 
tions  may  be  more  rapidly  got  at ;  for  instance, 
the  right-hand  surface  of  our  drawing  being  an 
ellipsoid,  the  sections  are  ellipses,  of  which  the 
major  axes  are  seen  on  the  elevation  as  the  one 
on  the  line  a"  bv,  and  the  minor  axis  can  be 
found  by  taking  the  section  of  the  surface  by 
the  plane  R,  which  bisects  a  b.  If  the  operator 
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i  elliptical  compasses,  he  will  be  able  to 
d  .v  these  elliptical  sections  nearly  as  rapidly 
ithe  circular  ones,  and  the  operation  will 
pme  comparatively  easy,  as  well  as  more 
1 1  irate. 

i'  i  the  intersection  of  any  cone  by  a  sphere 
1;  with  its  centre  on  the  apex  of  the  cone. 
i  q  our  drawing  (fig.  173)  the  base  of  the 
( e  is  elliptical,  and  the  apex  of  the  cone  is 

5  point  S.  We  have  supposed  the  upper  part 
he  sphere  left  out,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  on 

U\  plan  its  intersection  with  the  cone,  and  mark 
r  t  intersection  with  a  full  line.  On  the  ele- 
ion  the  intersection  is  partly  seen  and  partly 
.den. 

f  we  take  any  vertical  plane  through  the 
?:x  S  of  the  cone,  it  will  cut  the  cone  along 
venerator,  G,  and  the  sphere,  according  to  a 
c Indian  circle  equal  to  the  outline  of  the  ele- 
.lion.  To  find  a  point  to  of  the  intersection 
ithe  generator  G,  we  have  only  to  rotate  the 
Aerator  G  till  it  be  parallel  to  the  elevation 
:i  ne  in  G1.  In  this  position  we  can  find  the 
leprsection  to1  of  the  generator  G1  with  the 
:  ridian  of  the  sphere,  and  then  by  rotating 
sink  to1a  comes  by  a  circle  to  mA ,  and  to1”  comes 
i  ng  a  horizontal  line  to  to”  on  the  elevation 
j  of  the  generator. 

i There  is  another  generator,  Go,  of  the  cone  of 
U)  same  length  as  the  generator  G,  and  on  it 
s  shall  find  a  point  n  of  the  intersection  on 
in  same  level  as  the  point  m.  It  will  save 
lie,  therefore,  to  operate  simultaneously  on 
A)  generators  G  and  G2. 

The  tangent  to  the  curve  in  the  point  to  is 
«>  intersection  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the 
Hiere  with  the  plane  tangent  to  the  cone  in 
ip  point  m.  The  horizontal  trace  of  the  plane 
mgent  to  the  cone  is  g  0,  tangent  to  the  base 
:  the  cone  in  the  point  g  foot  of  the  generator 
i1  The  plane  tangent  to  the  sphere  is  perpen- 
.  ular  to  the  meridian  on  which  the  point  m  is 
uated.  After  rotating  the  point  to  to  to1  so 
to  bring  it  on  the  principal  meridian,  we  can 
Aw  the  to1”  tiv  tangent  to  the  outline  of  the 
mere,  tl  the  foot  of  that  line  will  come  to  the 
)  int  t  when  rotating  back  the  meridian  to  its 
pginal  position.  The  point  t  is  on  the  trace  of 
sis  plane  tangent  to  the  sphere  in  the  point  m  ; 
»':3  trace  of  that  plane  is,  as  we  know,  perpen- 
fcular  to  GA,  which  is  the  horizontal  trace  of 
M3  meridian  plane ;  t  0  is,  therefore,  the  trace 

6  the  plane  tangent  to  sphere,  and  0  is  a  point 
■  the  tangent  to  the  curve  ;  the  line  to  0  is  the 
mgent  required,  its  plan  is  toa  0,  its  elevation 
J  in"  0”. 

’There  are  points  which  are  important  for  the 
v  lineation  of  the  curve  which  we  show  apart  to 
oid  confusion.  They  are  : 

■■‘Firstly,  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d  (see  fig.  174),  of 
iich  a  and  d  belong  to  the  generators  A  and 
of  the  cone,  and  the  points  b  and  c  belong  to 
i'B  principal  meridian  of  the  sphere.  The  points 
’  b,  c,  d  are,  therefore,  the  points  where  the 
rve  of  intersection  is  on  elevation  tangent  to 
le  outlines  of  the  cone  or  of  the  sphere,  and 
i;ll  give  us  the  limits  between  the  part  of  the 
rve  which  is  hidden  and  that  which  is  seen. 
;  e  curve  may  be  hidden  either  by  the  surface 
ithe  cone  or  by  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and 
i  find  which  of  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d  are  seen  we 
ad  only  examine  on  the  plan  which  of  the 
iterators  A,  B,  C,  D  of  the  cone  stand  in  front 
lithe  others ;  we  may  conclude  in  fig.  174  that 
point  b  is  seen,  the  point  a  is  hidden,  by  the 
lere,  whereas,  on  the  other  Bide  of  the  cone 
}  point  d  is  seen,  and  the  point  c  is  hidden  by 
p  cone. 

| Secondly ,  the  points  u  and  x  projected  on  the 
ivation  both  in  the  same  point  u”  where  the 
ilden  part  of  the  curve  crosses  the  seen  part 
nreof.  Such  a  crossing  of  the  curve  on  the 
.vation  does  not  necessarily  happen  in  every 
lie,  but  only  when,  as  in  our  drawing  (see  fig. 
d),  two  generators  G  and  G2  of  equal  length 
]/e  their  feet  g  and  g.2  on  a  line  perpendicular 
the  elevation.  As,  in  our  drawing,  the  base 
the  cone  is  an  ellipsis,  we  have  a  means  of 
r  ermining  before  hand  whether  there  are  any 
nts  such  as  u  and  x.  If  the  generators  G 
1  G2  are  equal,  the  cord  g  g2,  which  connects 
»  feet  of  the  generators,  must  be  bisected  by 
i  trace  of  the  principal  meridian ;  for  SA,  o,  g 
T  SA,  o,  sr2  are  right-angled  triangles,  g,  g.2 
ng  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  ;  they  have 
i  side  SA  0  in  common  and  the  sides  G  and 
; equal;  therefore,  they  are  identical  triangles, 
l  we  can  conclude  that  their  sides  g  o  and 
io  are  also  equal.  The  question  is  now 
uced  to  find  a  line  g  g2  perpendicular  to  the 
ridian  and  bisected  thereby;  a  slight  ac¬ 


quaintance  with  conic  sections  will  enable  us  to 
do  this  with  ease.  If  the  reader  remembers 
what  we  said,  fig.  149,  on  the  conjugate  diameters 
of  the  ellipsis,  be  will  see  that  the  line  which 
connects  the  points  a  and  d  is  the  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  diameter  of  the  ellipsis  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  meridian.  One  of  the  properties 
of  conjugate  diameters  is  that  a  diameter  will 
bisect  all  the  cords  of  the  ellipsis  which  are 
parallel  to  its  conjugate  diameter;  we  know, 
therefore,  that  the  centres  of  all  the  cords 
parallel  to  g  g3  are  on  the  line  a  d,  and  can 
conclude  that  the  point  o,  where  the  diameter 
a  d  cuts  the  meridian,  is  the  centre  of  the  line 
g  g3  required.  The  operation  of  finding  the 
point  u "  is,  therefore,  very  simple.  We  draw 
the  line  a  d ;  through  the  point  o  where  it  inter¬ 
sects  the  meridian  we  draw  g  g2 ;  and  find  the 
points  ii  and  x  of  the  curve  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Thirdly,  the  points  y  and  z,  which  are  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  points  of  the  curve  of 
intersection.  In  these  points  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  is  horizontal,  this  implies  that  the  hori¬ 
zontal  traces  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the 
sphere,  and  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  cone, 
will  be  parallel.  This  condition  is  only  satisfied 
when  the  generator  of  the  cone  (see  fig.  176) 
has  its  plan  GA  perpendicular  to  the  base  of 
the  cone.  In  our  drawing  both  the  generators 
G  and  Go  fulfil  that  condition  ;  but  we  shall 
Bee  further  on  that  there  might  be  even  four 
such  generators,  and  that,  therefore,  in  some 
cases  the  curve  offers  four  points  where  its 
tangent  is  horizontal.  That  for  the  point  y  on 
the  generator  G  of  fig.  176,  the  traces  of  the 
tangent  planes  will  be  parallel,  is  obvious;  for 
the  trace  of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  cone  will 
be  in  that  case  perpendicular  to  GA,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plane  tangent  to  the 
sphere  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  meridian  of  which  GA  is  the  trace,  and  so  the 
horizontal  trace  of  the  tangent  plane  will  also 
be  perpendicular  to  GA.  The  traces  of  the  two 
tangent  planes  are  therefore  parallel. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOET. 

8bpt.  22. 

By  W.  H.  Moore. 

Chelsea— Groand-rents  of  322.  ICb.  a  year,  term  66 


years .  £580 

Ground-rents  of  67 1.  a  year,  term  66  years  .  1,C80 

Peckham — Ground-rent  of  102.  a  year,  reversion  in 

74  years  .  230 

Ground-rent  of  202.  a  year,  reversion  in  72  years..  476 
Camberwell — Ground-rent  of  272.  a  year,  reversion 

in  73  years .  645 

Ground-rent  of  18/.  14s.  a  year,  reversion  in  68 

yeurs .  470 

Ground-rent  of  191.  3s.  a  year,  reversion  in  70 

years . .  480 

Tottenhum — Ground-rent  of  25 1.  a  year,  reversion  in 

83  years  .  680 

Upper  Holloway — Ground-rent  of  71.  lCs.,  reversion 

in  80  years  .  176 

Kentish  Town— Ground-rent  of  75 1.  a  year,  term  64 

years .  1,625 

Ground-rent  of  262.  a  year,  term  61  years .  476 

Ground-rent  of  31/.  a  jear,  reversion  in  80  years...  800 

Ground-rent  of  30/.  a  year,  reversion  in  80years...  730 

New  Malden — Ground-rent  of  39 1.  a  year,  reversion 

in  84  years .  800 

Norbiton — Ground-rent  of  78/.  a  year,  reversion  in 

84  years  .  1,650 

Leicester-square,  Lisle- street—  Profit  rental,  61  /.2s., 

term  5  years  .  200 

Sbpt.  23. 

By  Inman  &  Co. 

Euston-square— 79,  Drummond-street,  33  years, 

ground-rent  18/.  18s .  400 

By  Bakeb  &  Wilkinson. 

Finchley— The  Fallow  Lodge  Estate,  with  residence 

and  11a.  2r.  7p.,  freehold  .  9,020 

By  Dale  &  Son. 

Kennington— 60,  61,  and  51a,  Walnut  Tree-walk, 
and  18,  19,  and  20,  Bichmond-street,  and  1  and 
2,  Richmond-place,  32  years,  ground-rent  50/.  5s.  650 

Bethnal-green — 1,  Clarkson-street,  51  years,  ground- 

rent,  4/ .  270 

Bromley— 88,  Bow  Common-lane,  and  1,  Tidey- 

street,  freehold .  560 

St.  George's-in-East — 274,  Commercial  -  road,  3J 

years,  no  ground-rei-t .  55 

55  and  97,  Corn  wall-street,  7  years,  ground-rent 

3/.  3s . . .  45 

16,  Devonshire  -  street,  15  years,  ground-rent 

21.  10s .  65 

Bethnal-green— Improved  ground-rent  of  4/.  14s.  6d., 

term  20  years .  50 

Sept.  24. 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Brixton — 13,  Santley- street,  90  years,  ground-rent 

9/.  9s . 750 

King's-cross— 34,  Sydney-street,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  4/ .  310 

Kennington  -  34  to  40,  Kennington  Park-road,  copy- 

hold  .  5,220 

1  to  4,  Pleasant  row,  copyhold  .  . 820 

Regent's  Park  19,  Little  Edward-street,  61  years, 

ground-rent  6/ .  280 

Finsbury— 2.  Clifton-plsce,  freehold  .  420 

Stock  well  49  and  61,  Ajtoun-road,  60  years, 

ground-rent  18/ .  600 


By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Kingsland — 21,  Havling-road,  87  years,  ground-rent 

51.  10s . . .  £290 

Goswell-road — 1,  Alfred-place,  freehold  .  635 

Leytonstone — A  plot  of  freehold  land  .  7c6 

Hackney — 77, King  Edward’s-road,  54  years,  ground- 

rent  21.  2s.  8d .  456 

By  Walton  &  Lee. 

Bedford,  near— Beeston  Leazow  Farm,  191a.  Ir.  33p.  2,600 

11  The  Guinea  Inn  "  public-house,  freehold .  1,900 

Several  cottages,  and  4a.  2r.  2p .  550 

Sept.  26. 

By  Dillby  &  8on. 

Norwood,  Avenue-road— Tke  residence  “  Sedge- 

mere,"  89  years,  ground-rent  12/ .  900 

By  Blake,  Haddock,  &  Carpenter. 

East  Ham,  Vicarage-lane — Freehold  land,  3a.  3r. 

15p .  460 

Hayes,  Wood  End-green— Freehold  house  and  shop  520 
Croydon — 12,  Lansdown-road,  freehold .  460 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Octodbb  3. 

Architectural  Association. — Excursion  to  Bisham  Abbey 
and  Great  Marlow. 

Monday,  Octodeb  5. 

University  College. — Professor  Roger  Smith  on  “  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.”  3  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  C.  J.  Light  on  “Opening 
Bridges  on  the  Furness  Railway.”  7‘30  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  (31,  Spring-gardens'.— 
Mr.  Grundy  on  “  Electricity  as  Applicable  to  Domestic 
Purposes.”  8  p.m. 

Itoyal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  (Dublin)  .— 
Ordinary  meeting. 

Friday,  October  9. 

Architectural  Association.—  Opening  Conversazione,  at 
Galleries  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 
8  p.m. 


HU  sctll  ant  a. 

New  South.  Wales  at  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exhibition. — One  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  New  South  Wales  display  will, 
says  the  Immigration  Agent  for  New  South 
Wales,  be  a  large  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  principal  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
of  Sydney  and  the  leading  cities  and  towns  of 
the  colony.  These  will  furnish  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  the  Eocial  and  industrial  progress 
of  the  colony.  “  For  instance,  at  Bourke,  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  a  place  difficult  of 
access  from  Sydney,  with  which  place  it  is  now 
connected  by  rail,  there  are  to  be  found  bank 
premises  as  spacious  and  substantially  built  as 
any  in  an  English  town.  Photographic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  New  South  Wales  scenery  will  be 
abundant,  and  aid  largely  in  dispelling  many 
popular  errors  concerning  the  aspect  of  the 
antipodes,  not  a  few  of  the  localities  possess¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  rural  appearance  eminently  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  English  landscape.  The  frequency 
of  broad  verandahs  and  spacious  balconies  will 
tend  to  illustrate  the  sunny  character  of  the 
climate,  as  will  the  wealth  of  floriculture  dis¬ 
played  in  the  foregrounds  of  many  of  tho  villas 
and  larger  private  residences.  Not  a  few  of  the 
public  school  buildings  in  the  colony  are  being 
photographed,  and  a  collection  of  these  will  aid 
in  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  pbyeieal 
comfort  of  the  school  children  is  being  attended 
to  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.” 

A  New  Portrait  of  Shakspeare. — A 
paragraph  has  been  “  goiDg  the  round  of  the 
papers”  to  the  effect  that  a  hitherto-unknown 
portrait  of  Shakspeare,  taken  when  he  was 
very  ill,  and  probably  very  shortly  before  his 
death,  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Walford 
in  a  shop  at  the  West  End,  and  figures  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  current  number  of  his 
Antiquarian  Magazine.  We  mention  it  here 
chiefly  to  suggest  that,  if  it  be  really 
genuine, — and  doubtless,  its  genuineness  will 
be  strictly  questioned  and  canvassed,  —  its 
publication  will  set  at  rest  the  question  raised 
last  year  as  to  the  great  poet’s  features  and 
appearance,  and  render  it  less  than  ever  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ingleby, 
that  we  should  dig  up  the  grave  in  the  church 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  order  to  see  what 
Shakspeare  was  like  when  he  was  in  the  flesh. 

Technical  Carpentry. — We  hear  that  a 
Diploma  of  Honour  has  been  awarded  to  an 
English  mechanic,  Mr.  H.  Stajnes,  a  car¬ 
penter  and  joiner  by  trade,  for  his  exhibit 
at  the  World’s  Exposition,  at  New  Orleans, 
of  diagram  and  models  illustrating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  carpentry  and  joinery.  Mr.  Staynep 
was  formerly  a  student  in  the  Technical 
Carpentry  and  Joinery  Classes  at  the  Artisans’ 
Institute  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  is  now  the 
teacher  of  these  classes  in  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College,  and  also  of  the  Technical 
Carpentry  and  Joinery  Classes  in  Croydon, 
supported  by  the  Drapers’  Company. 
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Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  at  Ports¬ 
mouth. — In  connexion  with  the  Church  Con¬ 
gress,  to  be  held  at  Portsmouth  next  week, 
there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  art, 
including  an  interesting  loan  collection  of  330 
exhibits,  embracing  specimens  of  ancient  and 
modern  embroidery,  wood  carving,  metal  work, 
carved  ivories,  and  other  objects  of  interest  to 
the  lovers  of  Ecclesiastical  Art.  The  Rev.  J. 
C.  Jackson’s  collection  of  ivories  and  hardwood 
carvings  includes  about  fifty  examples,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  seventh  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Silversmith’s  work  is  well  repre¬ 
sented,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  examples, 
and  includes  some  specimens  of  church  plate, 
lent  by  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of  several 
places  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  Vicar 
of  Sopley  contributes  a  chalice  of  Tudor  period, 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  parish  by 
Queen  Mary.  A  communion  cup  and  cover, 
•dated  1569,  comes  from  Greatham,  and  the 
authorities  of  Portsmouth  Parish  Church  lend 
a  valuable  collection  of  plate,  one  of  the  flagons 
having  been  presented  “to  the  Church  of 
Tangier  ”  in  1672.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Forces 
contributes  a  set  of  communion  plate,  given  by 
Queen  Anne  to  the  Garrison  Church. 

Useful  Plant  for  Contractors. — On  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect¬ 
ing,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Houghton  Brown 
Bros.,  Kingsbury-road,  Ball’s  Pond,  a  com¬ 
bined  engine  and  mortar-mill,  of  a  new  and 
improved  type,  for  contractors’  use.  The  engine 
is  horizontal,  with  8£  in.  cylinder  and  12  in. 
stroke,  steam  jacketed,  bolted  down  on  a  cast- 
iron  bed-plate  alongside  of  the  boiler.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  double  wronght-ii-on  crank  shaft,  of 
sufficient  length  to  receive  a  driving-pulley  on 
each  end,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  driving  wood¬ 
working  or  other  machinery  when  necessary. 
The  engine  is  of  6'-h.p.  On  the  crank  shaft  is 
a  bevel  wheel,  which  gears  direct  on  to  the 
lagshaft  of  the  mill,  and  can  be  readily  thrown 
in  or  out  of  gear.  The  boiler  is  vertical,  with 
three  cross  tubes,  with  all  mountings  and  fittings 
covered  with  felt  and  mahogany  lagging.  The 
mill  is  of  the  manufacturers’  well-known  “Al” 
type,  with  7  ft.  pan,  and  the  whole  is  mounted 
on  a  stout  timber  frame  stiffened  with  wrought- 
iron  flitch  plates  up  the  sides  and  across  the 
centre,  carried  on  heavy  cast-iron  wheels,  with 
•axles,  fore-carriage,  and  shafts  complete.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  very  convenient,  and  is 
likely  to  find  much  favour. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Board,  to  be  held  this 
Friday,  the  2nd  of  October,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  will  present  a 
report  stating  that  the  committee  have  fully 
considered  the  article  in  the  Time.',  referred  by 
the  Board  on  the  motion  of  the  member  for 
Fulham,  and  regret  to  find  that  some  irregu¬ 
larities  have  occuiTed  in  the  Dangerous  Struc¬ 
tures  Department ;  that  they  find,  however,  no 
account  has  yet  been  delivered  against  either 
owner  of  the  party-wall  between  Nos.  33  and  35, 
Lisson-street,  and  that,  therefore,  the  charge 
of  fraud  is  without  foundation ;  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  not  entered  upon  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  alleged  insanitary  condition  of  the  premises 
in  question,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Marylebone 
being  the  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  district. 

Geological  Congress.— According  to  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times,  the  third 
International  Congress  of  Geologists  was 
•opened,  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Reichstag  by  Professor  Capellini,  its  last  pre¬ 
sident  at  Bologna.  The  first  Congress  of  the 
•kind,  which  was  held  at  Paris  in  1878,  had  for 
its  object  the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  the 
nomenclature  of  fossils  and  the  colouring  of 
•maps ;  while  the  second  meeting,  which  took 
place  in  1881,  approved  a  German  proposal  for 
the  preparation  of  a  geological  map  of  Europe, 
and  this  is  the  subject  which  wiil  mainly  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  during  its  present 
session. 

Repton  School. — The  chapel  attached  to 
this  well-known  school  has  been  lighted  with 
gas,  the  whole  of  the  fittings  for  which  have 
•been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  of 
Birmingham  and  London.  They  have  been 
designed  so  as  to  be  in  character  with  the 
existing  work,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wall  brackets,  are  of  polished  brass.  The 
brackets  are  of  iron,  relieved  with  brass. 

Hospital  Saturday  Fund. — The  Council 
of  this  Fund  have  issued  a  circular  reminding 
employers,  foremen,  and  others,  that  the  work¬ 
shop  collections  are  now  due. 


Tlxe  River  Lea. — The  river  is  not  in  so  bad 
a  state  now  as  it  was,  partly  from  the  hot 
weather  having  passed  away,  and  some  rain 
fallen,  but  chiefly  because  the  water  companies 
have  allowed  one  day’s  supply  to  pass  into  the 
Lea  and  the  Navigation  Cut.  The  effect  of  the 
polluted  water  being  drawn  off  and  fresh  water 
being  let  in  was  very  marked,  a  stream  of  clear 
water  being  first  noticed  in  the  centime,  gradually 
extending  to  the  banks,  so  that  no  unpleasant 
smell  was  given  off,  and  boats  again  appeared 
on  the  river  after  the  flushing  was  completed. 
This  result  clearly  shows  that,  if  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  not  authorised  the  water  companies  to 
take  nearly  all  the  water  of  the  river  for 
supplying  the  East  of  London  with  drinking 
water,  the  river  would  not  have  been  in  an 
injurious  state,  despite  the  large  quantity  of 
very  imperfectly  treated  sewage  which  the 
Tottenham  Board  have  discharged  into  it.  As, 
however,  the  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  East  and  North-east  of  London, 
and  no  other  source  of  supply  is  available, 
whilst  the  storage  of  the  companies  has  been 
largely  drawn  upon,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
water  for  repeated  flushing  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
and  as  the  Tottenham  drainage  cannot  be 
stopped,  the  nuisance  must  speedily  occur  again 
unless  a  large  rainfall  and  cold  weather  occur. 
Sanitary  Record. 

The  Whitening  of  Walls. — The  Deutsche 
Bauzeitung  has  lately  commented  upon  the 
dangers  resulting  from  the  use  of  certain 
substances  in  whitening  walls,  as  well  as  from 
the  size  and  other  compositions  used  in  paper¬ 
hanging,  &c.  From  the  fact  that  painters’ 
brushes  are  injured  by  lime  freshly  slaked,  they 
often  mix  with  it  oi’ganic  substances,  which  are 
liable,  it  is  considered,  to  cause  infection.  The 
same  remarks  are  applied  in  a  general  way  to 
paperhangers.  These  disadvantages  can,  it  is 
said,  be  obviated  by  adding  one-tenth  of  a 
pound  of  boiic  acid  to  each  gallon  of  ordinary 
milk  of  lime.  This  addition  has  the  advantage 
of  preventing  the  appearance  of  stains  when 
paper  or  size-colours  are  applied  to  walls  not 
sufficiently  dry.  In  cases  of  disinfection  it  is 
necessai-y  for  special  care  to  be  exercised  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  lime  used. 

Brighton. — A  new  memorial  window  has 
been  placed  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Alfred  0.  Hemming  &  Co. 
It  is  a  large  one,  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  nave,  and  contains  the  subjects  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  surmounted  by  canopies 
of  the  fourteenth-century  period,  under  which 
are  standing  figures  of  St.  Philip,  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Matthew.  Above,  in 
the  large  piece  of  tracery,  is  the  subject  of  the 
Salutation  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Elizabeth.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows: — “To  the  glory  of 
God,  and  in  loving  memory  of  Susannah  Bur- 
man,  late  of  Arlington  House,  Brighton,  who 
died  21  Oct.,  1884.  This  window  has  been 
erected  by  many  of  her  former  pupils  as  a 
tribute  of  their  affection,  1885.” 

Putney  Bridge.— This  fine  granite  bridge, 
of  which  we  published  a  description  and  fac¬ 
similes  of  several  of  tho  working  drawings  on 
the  3rd  of  January  last,  is  now  fast  approaching 
completion.  The  whole  of  the  masonry  of  the 
arches  is  in  place,  and  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  arches  and  of  the  piers  at  a  little 
above  springing  level  have  been  covered  with 
Claridge’s  asphalte  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  roadway.  The  asphalte  work,  of  which 
there  are  about  53,000  square  feet  on  the  job, 
has  been  very  creditably  done. 

Working  Lads’  Institute,  Whitechapel. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  has  promised  to  visit 
and  open  the  new  Working  Lads’  Institute, 
Whitechapel-road,  E.,  and  has  appointed  Satur¬ 
day,  the  3 1st  of  October,  for  the  ceremony.  It 
will  provide  accommodation  for  1,000  working 
lads.  The  total  cost,  including  freehold  land, 
fittings,  furniture,  &c.,  is  12.000Z. 

Breweries. — The  publication  of  a  work  on 
“  Malt  and  Malting,”  by  Mr.  H.  Stopes,  is 
announced,  which  includes  chapters  on  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  capacity  and  cost,  tools 
and  materials,  &c.,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
architects  who  may  have  to  deal  with  this  class 
of  structure.  It  is  published  at  the  Brewers’ 
Journal  Office. 

Death  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Ordish,  F.R.I.B.A. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Webster  Ordish,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Queniborough 
Old  Hall,  near  Leicester.  He  was  killed 
through  alighting  from  a  train  in  motion  at 
Syston  Station  one  right  last  week.  He  was  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year. 


New  Buildings  for  the  "  Salvation: 
Army.” — The  foundation-stones  of  a  “Head-' 
quai-ters  ”  and  public  hall  for  the  “  Salvation: 
Army  ”  in  Toronto,  Canada,  were  laid  a  few  days  i 
ago.  The  building  is  designed  in  tho  Tudor  ■ 
Gothic  style.  Seating  accommodation  has  been  ( 
provided  in  the  hall  for  4,000  persons.  Thei 
estimated  cost  is  5,500 1.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood  > 
of  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.,  is , 
the  architect.  “  Barracks  ”  for  the  use  of  the  i 
“  Army  ”  in  this  country  are  about  to  be 
erected  at  Batley,  Great  Horton  (near  Brad- ; 
ford),  Beverley,  Hendon,  and  New  Barnet.) 
The  total  cost  of  these  will  be  5,2601.  Seating  i 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  5,7001 
persons.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood  is  also  the  archi-  : 
tect  of  these  buildings. 

The  Builders’  Accident  Insurance} 
(Limited). — The  registered  offices  of  this 
company  have  been  removed  to  31  and  32, ; 
Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 


Qreenbeart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  L'.8 . ft.  rube 

Ash,  Canada  . load 


Birch  ,,  . 

Elm  „  . 

Fir,  Dautaic,  Ac . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . 

Pino  „  red  . 

,,  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsio  . fathom 

8t.  Petersburg  . . . 

Wainscot,  Riga . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  aod  let...std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  . . 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 

„  2nd  . . 

„  white  . 

Swedish . . . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

„  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  Ac . 

,,  Spruce  1st  . 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in.— Pre¬ 
pared,  first  . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . . . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  Ac . . . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany.  Cnba  . 

8t.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  „  . 

Rose,  Rio  . ton 

8atin,  8t.  Domingo  . . ft. 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  ,,  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  . 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  „  . 

Nail- rods  „  . 

Copper  — 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . ton 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

,,  India . 

Australian,  tine  cash . 

Chili,  bars  „  . 

Yellow  Mbtal . lb. 

Lead — Pig,  Spanish . 

English,  com.  brauds  . 

Sprltkb— 

Silesian,  special  . ton 

Ordinary  brauds  . 

Tin— 

Straits  . . 

Australian  . 

English  ingots . 

Tinplatrs— 

1C  coke  . box 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal . 

IX  ditto  . 


£ .  s.  d.  £,  s,  d. . 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

12  10  0  15  10  0 

0  2  6  0  2  9 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

3  0  0  4  10  0 

3  10  0  6  0  0 

1  10  0  4  10  0 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

3  0  0  4  0  0 

3  15  0  6  5  0 

6  0  0  6  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

3  0  0  4  10  0 

8  0  0  9  0  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

7  0  0  8  10  0 

10  0  0  17  0  0 

8  0  0  9  15  0 

6  10  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  17  0  0 

8  10  0  19  0  0 

18  0  0  32  10  0 

12  0  0  18  10  0 

700  10  10  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0 

6  10  0  8  0  0 

6  0  0  7  10  0 

4  0  0  13  0  0 

0  9  0  0  13  0  : 

0  7  6  0  8  6 

0  6  0  0  7  0 

0  0  3*  0  0  4 

0  0  3  0  0  4 

0  0  3  0  0  3i 

0  0  5  0  0  7\ 

0  0  6*  0  0  7* 

0  0  4  0  0  5 

0  0  4  0  0  61 

0  0  4*  0  0  6i 

7  0  0  17  0  0  , 

6  0  0  15  0  0 

0  0  8  0  1  0 

0  0  8  0  1  3 

0  0  4  0  0  5 


2  1  6  0  0  0 

4  15  0  6  2  6 

4  7  6  4  12  6 

6  0  0  7  0  0. 

7  10  0  9  0  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

44  0  0  46  0  0 

46  0  0  47  0  0 

64  0  0  0  0  0 

61  0  0  62  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

40  12  6  41  15  0 

0  0  4*  0  0  4* 

11  5  0  0  0  0 

11  12  6  0  0  0' 

14  10  0  14  12  6 

14  7  6  14  10  O' 

91  15  0  92  5  0  . 

91  17  6  92  17  6 

93  0  0  0  0  0  i 

14  6  0  16  6  0  I 

21  0  0  25  0  0  i 

17  0  0  20  0  0  i 

26  0  0  27  0  0  l 


OIL8. 

Linseed  . ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Copra . . . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale . . 

„  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  aod  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

„  Refined  . 

Tcbpkntink — 

American,  in  cks . cwt. 

Tab  -Stockholm . brl. 

Archangel . . 


23  5  0 
31  0  0 
27  0  0 
26  0  0 
30  0  0 
26  6  0 
25  16  0 
23  15  0 
21  5  0 
25  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 

15  0 

0  19  6 

0  11  6 


23  15  0  I 
32  0  0  I 

28  o  or 
26  10  01 
0  0  0) 
0  0  0) 
0  0  0  ) 
0  0  0) 
23  0  0  ) 
45  0  0  ) 
10  0  0  ) 
15  0  0  ) 

15  6  5 
1  0  0  : 
0  12  0  S 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


I  Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


i  lite  and  Stone . 

Jng  Bricks  . 

>mg,  Tar-Paving,  Metalling,  Ac... 

)  lite  Carriageway  Paving  . . 

i  >el  and  Schools,  Norbiton  . 

uk  Sower . 

liught-Iron  Pier  &  Landing  Stage,  Fulham 
Jiring,  Kerbing,  Ac.,  of  Streets  ... 

1  lira  to  Footbridges,  &c . 


S  ng  Footways  and  Making-up  Roadways... 

i  rgement,  Southampton  Post-Office.... . 

if  chwork,  Ac.  . 

•  henware  Pipe-Sewer  . 

'.  :en  Guernsey  Granite  . 

snageWorks  . 

Ik  8ewer.  Ac . 

If  Post-Office,  Warwick . 

j  rete  Sea-Wall  and  Promenade . 

I  igo  Reservoir . 

!•  A  Woodwork  for  Pier,  I.ee-on-the. Solent 
tion  to  Benhall  Lodge,  Saxmundham . 


By  whom  required. 


Aldershot  Local  Board 
Worthing  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Par.  St.  John, Hampstead 

Rev.  A.  Ward  . 

Vestry  of  St.  James's, 

Westminster  . 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Southgate  Local  Board 
Vestry  St.  Mary  Abbotts, 

Kensington . 

Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Bristol  Waterworks  Co. 
East  Barnet  Valley  L.B. 
Milton  Improv.  Com.... 
Ramsgate  Town  Council 
Leicester  Corporation . . . 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Hartlepool  Corporation 
Cardiff  Corporation . 


Architect,  Surveyor,  i 
Engineer. 


W.  L.  Coulson .... 

Official  . 

do. 

C.  H.  Lowe  . 

Official  . 

J.  W.  Peggs . 

C.  G.  Lawson  .... 

W.  Weaver  . 

Official  . 

do. 

J.  Taylor  &  Sons  . 

F.  J.  Rumble  . 

H.W.  Clarke  . 

VV.  C.  Barley  . 

J.  Gordon  . 

Official  . 

H.  Mair . 

J.  A.  B.  Williams 
E.  A.  Robinson 
H.  Hall  . 


Tenders  to  be  D _ 

delivered.  P5Se- 


October  6th 
October  7th 
October  8th 


October  16th 
October  17th 
October  20th 
do. 

October  22nd 
October  24th 
October  28th 
October  29th 
Dec.  5th 
Not  stated 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

October  5th 
October  13th 
October  23rd 

xviii. 

Bootle-cum-Linaere  Cor 

TENDERS. 

( ARNET  (Herts)  .—  For  the  erection  of  “  Salvation  Army 
iracks,”  Albert-road,  Barnet,  Herts,  for  “General*' 
th.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Jjen  Victoria-street.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

IE.  Punter,  New  Barnet . £1,295  10  0 

F.  Butcher,  New  Barnet  .  1,267  14  0 

JiJ.  Ellrrood,  New  Barnet  .  1,145  0  0 

'J.  F.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone .  1,023  0  0 

,’G.  Daniels,  New  Barnet  (accepted)..  788  4  3 


.ATLEY  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  of  “  Salvation 
I'y  Barracks,"  Branch-road,  Batley,  Yorkshire,  for 
nneral  ”  Booth.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect  and 
■eyor.  Quantities  by  the  architect: — 

Broscup  &  Son,  Cross-lane,  Great 

'  Horton . £1,689  0  0 

iGarthwaite  &  Blackburn,  Dewsbury  1,649  6  0 
J.  F.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone,  Essex*  1,489  0  0 

iphadwick  A  Sons,  8taincliffe  . .  1,430  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


iSYERLEY  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  of  “  Salvation 
fy  Barracks,"  Wilbert-lane,  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  for 
:  neral ”  Booth.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect  and 
syor.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :- 


W.  Barnes,  Hull  . 

■  G.  West,  Beverley  . . 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone . 

>G.  &  R.  Pape,  Beverley . 

IJ.  Barnes,  Beverley . 

iBastiman  Bros.,  Kilbam,  Driffield  .. 

!J.  Constable,  Beverley  . 

IF.  Blackburn,  Hull . 

^H.  Greenlaw,  Beverley* .  U9J  U 

*  Accepted  with  additional  gallery  included. 


..£1,162  0 
.  1,141  19 
,.  1,129  0 
.  1,125  0 
1,099  0 
1,089  0 
1,069  0 
1,(31  0 


UGHTON. — For  the  erection  of  a  vicarage  for  St. 
3*8,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Soames,  M.A.,  archi- 
King-street,  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr. 

cer : — 

Parmenter,  Braintree . £2,230  0  0 

Lynn  &  Sous,  Brighton .  2,163  0  0 

Loqkyer,  Brighton  .  2,037  0  0 

[Hill,  Brighton  .  1,997  16  0 

Chappell,  Brighton .  1,961  0  0 

Loogley,  Crawley  (accepted)  .  1,699  0  0 


CLAPHAM. — For  new  schools,  Hackford-road,  Clap- 
ham,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey- 
architect  : — 


F.  Sargeant  . 

C.  W.  Reading . 

Scrivener  A  Co . 

Turtle  A  Appleton . 

A.  Oliver  . 

W.  Shepherd  . 

Atherton  A  Latta  . 

W.  Tongue  . 

F.  A  F.  J .  Wood . 

Lathey  Bros . 

J.  Marian d  . 

J .  Grover  A  Son . 

Wall  Bros . 

C.  Wall . 

C.  Cox  . . 

Holloway  Bros . 

H.  L.  Holloway . 

W.  Shurmur  . 

W.  A  F.  Croaker  . 

W.  Downs  . 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

J.  Holloway . 

K-.rk  A  Randall . 

W.  Johnson . 

S.  J.  Jerrard  . 

E  C.  Howell  A  Sou..., 
U.  Hart . 


..£11,795  0 
..  11,494  0 
..  11,401  0 

..  11,189  0 
..  11,177  0 
..  11,171  0 
..  11,060  0 
..  11,050  0 
..  10,990  0 
..  10,987  0 
,.  10,965  0 
10,954  0 
10,926  0 
,.  10,899  0 
10,884  0 
.  10,865  0 
.  10,787  0 
.  10,760  0 
.  10,727  0 
.  10,630  0 
.  10,570  0  ' 
.  10,650  0  i 
.  10,615  0  i 
.  10,470  0  i 

.  10,370  0  i 
.  10,275  0  I 
.  10,2 19  0  i 


KIN'GSLAND. — For  the  erection  of  warehouse  and 
stabling  and  two  houses  and  shops  at  Kingsland-green.  for 
Mr.  George  Carter.  Mr.  Chas.  R. 


Steel  Bros . 

Castle  A  Son  . 

Jackson  A  Todd . 

Hayworth  A  Sons . 

.  2,698 

J.  Anlev . 

Stevens  Bros . 

M.  Manley . 

Garrud  (accepted)  . 

.  2,440 

. .  2,437 

.  2,131 

LAMBETH.  —  For  rebuilding  factory  for  Messrs. 
Doulton  A  Co.,  Lambeth ;— 


0  0 


Chas.  Dickinson  . 

. £6,300 

Stevens  A  Ilastow . 

J.  Clemeuce  . 

.  5,499 

.  5,195 

Wm.  Smith . 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood . 

LEIGH  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  cottage  at  Leigh, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  S.  S.  Tomlin.  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Bennett, 
architect,  Gravesend: — 

Woodhams,  Southend  (accepted)  . £215  0  0 


LIMEHOUSE. — For  new  schools, 
house,  for  the  London  School  Board, 
architect : — 


Gill-street,  Lime- 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 


F.  A  K.  J.  Wood  . 

Holloway  Bros . 

J.  Grover  A  Son . 

W.  Oldrey  . 

.  10,837 

.  10,829 

.  10,797 

. .  10,796 

Perry  A  Co . 

.  10,499 

Atherton  A  Latta  . 

. .  10,300 

C.  Wall . 

Btimpsoa  A  Co . 

.  10,249 

.  10,200 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  n 
offices,  Leman-street,  London.  Mr. 
architect,  Colchester.  Quantities  by 
14,  Parliament-street,  London : 


ew  warehouse  and 
James  F.  Goodey, 
Mr.  W.  Strudwick, 


A.  Kimberley,  Banbury  . 

Grimwood  A  Sons,  Sudbury  . 

H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  . 

B.  Nightingale,  Lambeth . 

.  £33,437 
.  32,217 
.  32,027 
.  31,493 

G.  Shaw,  Westminster . 

Perry  A  Co.,  London  . . . . 

Brown,  Son,  A  Blomfield,  London. 
J.  T.  Chappell,  London  .  . 

.  30,900 
.  30,829 
.  30,190 
.  29,083 
.  29,660 

Higgs  A  Hill,  London  . 

Mowlpm  A  Co.,  London  . 

.  29,760 

.  29,595 

Morton,  London . 

.  28,800 

Brass  A  Co..  London . 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co.,  Aldershot*.. 

.  27,777 
.  26,771 

*  Accepted. 


HASTINGS.— For  tbo  second  part  of  additions  to  Laurel 
Lodge,  for  Mr.  William  Stubbs.  Mr.  A.  Hessell  T,.!  man 
architect,  John-street,  Bedford-row  :— 

H.  Ditch . ,.£1,623  10  0 

Howell  A  Son  .  f  570  0  0 

C.  Hughes .  1*390  I,)  0 

W.  Rodda  .  1,375  0  0 

J.  A  P.  Phillips  (accepted)  .  1,265  0  0 


JSHEY.— For  additions  to  Merry  Hill  House,  Bushey, 
VIr.  C.  E.  Keyser.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect,  19, 
;hty-street,  Mecklenburgh-square,  London  : — 

(Kirby  A  Son,  Great  8tanmore . £926  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


TEAT  HORTON  (Yorks).  —  For  the  erection  of 
Ivation  Army  Barracks,"  8outbgate  -  lane.  Great 
on,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  for  “  General"  Booth. 
E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect  and  surveyor.  Quantities 
he  architect : — 

Jarthwaite  A  Blackburn,  Dewsbury.  £1,464  15  0 

'Broscup  A  Son,  Great  Horton .  1,433  0  0 

foothill  A  Balmforih,  Great  Horton  1,328  0  0 
?.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone,  Essex*.  1,313  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


LCKNEY. — For  re-instatement  after  fire  at  400  Mare- 
t,  Hackney.  Mr.  8.  Blackmore,  architect : — 

jV.  Shurmur  (accepted)  . £593  0  0 

[No  competition,] 


HENDON  (Middlesex).— For  the  erection  of  “  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Barracks,"  Brent  -  street,  Hendon,  for 
“General"  Booth.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect  and 
surveyor.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Allowed 

_  for  Old  Materials. 

J.  Ellacott,  Hendon...  £766  0  0  . £60  0  0 

J.E.  Coxhead, Leyton¬ 
stone  .  731  0  0  .  60  0  0 

W.  Tout,  Hendon .  680  0  0  .  70  0  0 


LONDON. — For  workshops  at  rear  of  “Derby  Houses,”- 
Great  Eastern-street.  Mr.  E.  Evans  Cronk,  architect : — 

Lidstone  A  Sou  . £320  0  0 

Thomas  A  Tremaine  .  320  0  0 

Lascelles  A  Co .  289  10  0 

W.  Shurmur .  2s8  0  0 

W.  Coleman .  270  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  “Horn  of 
Plenty,*'  Globe-road.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  architect 

"  **  . £1,610  0  0 

.  1.500  0  0 

.  1,491 


R.  Marr  . 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood  . 

J.  Walker  . 

J.  Anley . 

W.  Shurmur . 

J.  R.  Hunt . 

S.  W.  Hawkings  .. 


0  0 
1,368  0  O 
1,280  0  0 
1,196  0  0 


ISLINGTON. — For  new  schools,  Buckingham-street. 
Caldedonian-road,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr 
T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 


J.  Goodman... 

Perry  A  Co . 

J.  Grover  A  Son . 

C.  Cox  . 

W.  Brass  A  Sou  . 

Atherton  A  Latta  .... 

W.  Downs . 

C.  Wall . 

Wall  Bros . 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

W.  Oldrey  . 

W.  Shurmur  . 

S.  J .  Jerrard  . 

E.  C.  Howell  A  Sou  . 


..£13,699  0 
,.  13,320  0 
..  13,185  O 
..  12,840  0 
..  12,828  0 
.  12,663  0 
.  12,653  0 
.  12,620  0 
.  12,613  0 
.  12,466  0 
.  12,432  0 
.  12,393  0 
.  12,279  0 
.  12,210  0 


HENLEY  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  stables  to 
‘Kenmure,’*  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Mortimer.  Mr.  Herbert  D. 
Appleton,  architect,  Wool  Exchange  :— 

Williams . £549  0  0 

Taylor .  468  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  offices,  with  addi¬ 
tional  stables,  Ac.,  for  the  London  Parcels  Delivery  Com- 

§anv  (Limited),  at  Uolls-buildiDgs,  Fetter-lane.  Mr.  W. 

eebham  Witherington,  architect,  Mark-’.aue.  Quantities' 
by  Mr.  Edw.  J.  Thomas  :  — 

Rider  . £5,939  0  0 

Boyce  . . 5,9*0  0  0 

Kearley  .  5,695  0  0 

Klkington  .  6,569  0  0 

Colls  A  Son  .  6,415  0  0 

Larko  . . .  5,369  0  O 

Shepherd  .  5,250  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheriughsm  (accepted)  6,193  0  0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  5,3402. J 


LONDON. — For  work  at  62,  New  Broad-street,  for 
Messrs.  Hanbury  A  Co.  Messrs.  W.  E.  Williams  A  Sons, 
architects : — 

Little  . £125  0  0 

Marr  .  118  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  (accepted) .  114  10  0 


LONDON. — For  new  wing  to  St.  Helen’s  Vicarage-, 
St.  Quintin  Park,  Not  ting-hill,  for  the  Rev.  A.  Dalgarno 
Robinson,  M.A.  Mr.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman,  architect . — 

Stevens  Bros . £650  0  0 

McCormick  A  Sons .  629  10  0 

Mattock  Bros .  615  0  0 

P.  Tinckham .  613  0  0 

E.  Kerry  A  Son  .  600  0  0 

8.  R.  Larnble  (accepted)  .  579  0  0 
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LOXDOX.— For  the  erection  of  Scavengers'  Depot  at 
Stoney-lane  ancl  New-street,  Petticoat-square,  lor  the 
Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 
.London.  Mr.  William  Hayvrocd,  engineer: — 

Dover  . £2,000  0  0 

Cook . .  1,990  0  0 

Robson  .  1,916  0  0 

Wright .  1,820  0  0 

Wood  .  1,739  0  0 

Duller .  1,676  0  0 

H.  B.  Little  .  1,612  0  0 

Wilkinson  .  1,637  0  0 

Cotterell . 1,632 


Braid  . . 

Gentry .  . 

Mowlem  &  Co  . . 

Leslie  . 

J.  R.  Hunt  .  . 

Martin  (accepted  conditionally)  . 


1,6 


0  0 


1,695 
1,520 
1,488 
1,473 
1,370 
1,295  0  0 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  works  at  45,  York-terrace, 
Segent’s  Park.  Mr.  Thos.  Durrans,  surveyor  :  — 

North  British  Plumbing  Co . £445  0  0 

Andrews .  332  0  0 

The  House  Sanitation  Co .  289  10  0 

E.  K.  Wilson  (accepted)  .  285  10  0 


LONDON. — Eor  alterations  at  the  “  Bird-in-Hand  ” 
,public  house.  Bow-road,  for  Mr.  Hyams.  Mr.  Edward 
.Brown,  architect,  Hanbury-street,  Spitallields  :  — 


S.  Salt . 

Jackson  &  Todd  . 

C.  Marr  . 

M.  A.  Palmer  &  Co . 

S  W.  Hawkings  (accepted) 
Peteterer's  IT 

It.  Pringle  . 

J .  Tb  >nipson  . 

W.  l’addon  (accepted) . . 


..£92  0 
,.  86  16 
71  17 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  additional  stables  at 
Nottiug  Dale,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company 
•{Limited),  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lanharn. 
•Quantities  by  Mr  A.  J.  Bolt  n  .— 

Norris  A  Luke . .£1,642  0  0 

Robeits  ...  .  1,111  0  0 

Scarb  >rough  .  1,127  0  0 

Evans  .  1/98  0  0 

Deariug  &.  Son  .  1,065  0  0 

Richens  A  Mount .  992  0  0 

North  Bros .  990  0  0 

Aldridge  &  Jenvey  .  977  0  O 

Haynes  . 976  0  0 

Parker .  956  0  0 

Garrud . 937  16  0 

Hunt  .  677  0  0 

Knight  . 875  0  0 


LONDON  —For  works  in  connexion  with  the  formation 
•of  kitchen  offices  at  Lancaster  House,  Savoy,  for  the 
Savage  Club.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect,  Savoy 
House,  Strand  :  — 

H.  Baylis  . £135  0  0 

LONDON.— For  painting  and  other  works  at  Malden 
Factories,  Malden-crescent,  Kentish  Town,  for  Mr.  F.  W. 
Eowney.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect  :  — 

Robt.  Perkins  . £180  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  houses  43 
and  44,  Camden-square,  for  Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Edmund 
-J.  Bennett,  architect  : — 

Gould  &  Brand  (accepted)  . £175  0  0 


MARYLEBONE. — For  enlargement  of  schools,  Henry- 
•streei,  Marylebone,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :  — 

F.  Sa-geant .  £12.689  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton .  12,215  0  0 

J.  Holloway .  11,950  0  0 

Scrivener  &  Co .  11,921  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall  .  11,446  0  9 

W.  Shurmur  .  11,269  0  0 

E.  C.  Howell  &  Son  . 11,163  0  0 

J.  Grover  &  Son .  11.149  0  0 

8.  J .  J errard  .  10,992  0  0 

W.Oldrey  .  1",87«  0  0 

Stimpson  &  Co .  10,830  0  0 

W.  Johnson  .  10,776  0  0 

Wall  Bros . 10,711  0  0 


PORTSMOUTH.— For  new  sewerage  works  nnd  pump¬ 
ing  station  nt  Starashaw,  near  Portsmouth,  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  Borough  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  H.  Percy 
Boulnois,  M  Inst. C.E.,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  H.  P  Foster;  - 

Gilloae&Co. . £7.765  6  7 

J.  Jackson  .  7,255  0  0 

W.  Ward  .  6.777  0  0 

J.  Mack  ay  .  6,299  16  10 

T.  B.  Hayter  .  6,691  0  O 

T.  B.  Hall .  6,427  19  6 


SPITALFIELDS. -For  alterations  to  “Bull's  Head,'' 
Hanbury-street. Spitaltields. for  Messrs. Truman,  Hanbury, 
A  Buxton.  Messrs.  W.  E.  Williams  St  8ons,  architects  — 

Jackson  &  Todd  . £885  0  0 

Staines  &  Son  . £876  0  0 

Marr  .  865  0  0 


WALLINGTON  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  onk 
nee,  for  Mr.  J.  Gibbs.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Tribe  . £2  8  0  per  rod. 

Rowland  .  2  4  0  ,, 

Curtis  . 2  10  ,, 


AM'tioniit  I I’.irJs  n t  Royal  Surrey  County  Hospital , 
Guildford .—  Messrs.  Johnstone.  Norman,  A  Co.,  of  67, 
New  Bond-street,  write  to  say  that  in  the  list  of  tenders 
for  these  works  published  on  p.  449  of  our  last  number,  the 
name  of  their  firm  was  erroneously  given  as  “Johnstone 
d."  We  printed  the  list  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


J.  B.— I 

Curious1  (tliey  are  que 
esponaibllity  of  ailvUiui 
-15.  &  O.— W.  R.  L. 

All  statements  of  fact* 
y  the  name  ami  addrei 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

.  R.  (photograph 


ceived).— L.  M.  R.— E.  8.  R.— 
w  on  which  we  cannot  take  the 
lawyer). — C.  O.— J.  B.— P.  G.  H. 


We  ■ 


to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  road  st 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication*. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
•en  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busluess  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRHNTIOK8HIP8, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  8d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  a  p  plication  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under .  Is.  8d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  Jd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*»*  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  b« 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oatharlne-streel,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  OD  ce 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TE8T1- 
MONLALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements 


strongly  rt 


snds  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  1 


RPEDT  AT,  —ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVBRTI8E- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 


DAY  mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  “The  Builder, "mayhave  Replies  addreued 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps 


ir  the 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  I9s.  per  au 
P repaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  aud  America,  26s.  per  annum. 
India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac.  30s.  per  aunum.  Remittances  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher,  No,  46,  Catherine- 
street.  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited,  I 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt, 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY  ! 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advt. 


Doubting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone' 

of  beBt  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  i 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries' 
respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.i 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United! 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES! 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,! 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.' 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  Ac.,  ad-F 
_  dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLE,, 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  QuarTy  Owners,  Stone) 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchants/ 
Stoke  -  under  -  Ham,i 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt/ 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavai 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,! 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials! 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse) 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk-! 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt/ 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt/ 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  coni 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS  8 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Carr)g. 

No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.0.11  j 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP 


Manufacturers  of 


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES; 

LEVER,  SCREW,  &  BARREL  BOLTS 


36a,  BOROUGH  R0AE 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E.  I 


BRABY’S  PATENT  GLAZING. 


GLASS  SiST  FREE, 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 


ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAINTING  AND  PUTTY  SUPERSEDED.! 

OVER  Oil  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 


DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


-  MODELS 

LONDON: 

356  to  362,  EL'S  TO  IV  ROAD. 


-A_  ICT  13 


SECTIONS 

LIVERPOOL: 

6  and  8,  HA  TT0II  GARDEN. 


o  IT  "V  x  E  w.  -  • 
GLASGOW: 

335,  ARGYLE  STREET. ! 
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The  Roman  Villa  at  Bignor. 

HE  republication  of 
the  work  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Roman 
villa  at  Bignor,  in 
Sussex,*  written  hy 
the  late  Samuel 
Lysons,  would  have 
been  opportunely 
timed,  even  if  no 
attempt  at  the  re¬ 
production  of  the 
listrations  which  were  then  published  on 
}.arge  scale  had  been  made ;  for,  in  the 
;nion  of  several  archaeologists  who  attended 
f  recent  Congress  of  the  British  Arclneo- 
ical  Association  held  at  Brighton,  the 
lit  made  to  Bignor  was  one  of  the  prin- 
al  features  of  that  meeting.  But  the 
blishers  of  the  re-issue  of  Mr.  Lysons’s 
atise  have  had  a  plan  prepared,  and  several 
ithe  most  important  of  the  mosaic  pave- 
nts  drawn  afresh  from  the  pavements  and 
mted  in  chromolithography :  hence  these 
Itures  lend  additional  interest  to  the  work 
1  make  it  doubly  valuable  as  a  contribution 
the  works  already  extant  relating  to  Roman 
Equities  in  Britain.  Some  of  our  readers 
H  recall  to  memory  an  account  of  the 
‘.ncient  Mosaic  Pavements  in  the  British 
rseum,:’  printed  in  the  Builder ,  June  24, 
12,  vol.  xlii.,  No.  2,055,  p.  757,  and  it  will 
| interesting  at  the  present  moment  to  give 
be  account  of  the  pavements  at  Bignor  by 
y  of  further  illustrating  the  subjects  then 
en  under  consideration, 
rhe  first  discovery  of  the  Bignor  villa  was 
de  in  July,  1811,  when  in  a  field,  known  as 
!  “  Berry,”  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
t  of  the  old  church,  a  mosaic  pavement  was 
I  bare  during  the  process  of  ploughing.  This 
d  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George 
pper,  and  it  still  remains  in  the  possession 
Mr.  Tapper’s  family,  to  whose  care  the 
;sent  condition  of  the  ancient  remains  are 
e.  The  name  Berry  is  probably  a  corrup- 
n  of  Bury,  signifying  a  place  where  some 
id  of  local  government  was  transacted,  and 
this  instance  it  may,  in  all  probability,  be 
:  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  of  a  British  word 
;h  similar  signification,  derived,  in  its  turn, 
m  the  Romano-British  uses  to  which  the 
la  itself  had  been  at  the  first  applied.  But 
this  we  shall  say  more  presently.  On  the 
covery  being  made,  the  superincumbent 
th  was  removed,  and  at  a  depth,  varying 
m  1  ft,  to  2  ft.,  a  tesselated  pavement  of 
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considerable  dimensions  was  revealed  (see  a  in 
plan).  The  general  design,  as  Mr.  Lysons 
records,  was  in  good  taste,  and  the  various 
figures  better  executed  than  any  before  dis¬ 
covered  in  similar  remains  in  this  island.  The 
pavement  itself  consists  of  two  circular 
vignettes  inscribed  in  squares,  the  first  having 
a  diameter  of  7  ft.  6  in.  and  the  second  the 
large  dimensions  of  16  ft.  The  first  of  these 
has  been  very  faithfully  reproduced  in  chromo¬ 
lithography  hy  the  publishers  of  the  present 
work,  and  is  apparently  a  very  successful 
example  of  the  application  of  the  chromolitho- 
graphic  art  to  the  illustration  of  multicoloured 
pavements.  In  the  centre  is  a  representation 
of  Ganymede,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap  on 
his  head,  and  partially  covered  with  an  ample 
robe  which  is  blowing  open  as  he  mounts  the 
skies,  borne  aloft  in  a  graceful  floating  attitude 
hy  an  immense  eagle  with  expanded  wings  of 
varicoloured  hues,  beautifully  shaded  in  har¬ 
moniously  arranged  tessercc  or  cubes  of  stone 
representing  the  plumage  of  the  bird  of  Jove. 
In  his  left  hand  the  favourite  youth  carries  a 
shepherd’s  crook,  hy  way  of  emblem  sym¬ 
bolical  of  his  employment  while  on  earth  ;  his 
right  hand  and  arm  are  extended,  as  if  waving 
“  a  mute  farewell  ”  to  his  companions  and  his 
flocks,  who  may  well  be  imagined  to  be  gazing 
aloft  in  wonder,  if  not  in  admiration,  at  his 
fate.  The  background  is  of  a  creamy  yellow 
colour,  and  is  bordered  with  a  circular  band 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  embattled  or 
chequered  pattern  alternately  disposed  in 
compartments.  Outside  this  is  a  plain  narrow 
circular  hand  of  yellow  cubes,  which  are 
enclosed  in  turn  by  a  broad  band  of  three 
cords  interlaced  in  a  triple  plaitwork  charm¬ 
ingly  shaded  with  various  delicate  colours. 
The  outermost  circle,  which  is  separated  from 
the  touch  of  this  intermediate  one  by  a  narrow 
ribbon  of  light  colour,  is  decorated  with  an 
indented  pattern  of  two  alternate  colours. 
The  corners  or  triangular  spandrels  which  have 
been  cut  off  the  square  by  the  inscribed  circle 
contain,  each  of  them,  a  capacious  vase  of 
semicircular  body,  standing  on  a  small  foot, 
having  two  sprigs  drooping  from  the  lip,  each 
sprig  consisting  of  a  twig  with  a  single  pair  of 
bay  or  laurel  leaves  upon  it.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  two  parallelograms  of  coloured  mosaic 
work,  consisting  of  a  double  link  set  in  a 
square  between  four  pairs  of  ornamental 
lozenges. 

The  larger  pavement  is  subdivided  into  six 
hexagonal  compartments,  somewhat  irregular 
in  measurements,  within  which  are  depicted 
by  the  tesserce  a  similar  number  of  figures  of 
dancing  nymphs,  in  the  ancient  Italian  style, 
one  of  them  being  at  the  time  of  uncovering 
totally  destroyed,  but  enough  remains  of  the 
other  five  to  indicate  the  dress  and  attitudes 


of  these  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the  peculiar 
culture  affected  in  Roman  life.  Mr.  Lysons 
points  out  that,  although  well  designed  and  as 
well  executed  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  materials  would  allow, 
the  lower  limbs  of  these  figures  are  incorrectly 
drawn  ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  style  of  the  figures  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  ornaments,  this  pavement  much 
resembles  one  (of  which  further  mention  will 
presently  be  made)  found  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  Avenches,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
or  Titus,  that  is,  A.D.  69-79.  '  In  the  middle 
of  this  large  pavement  is  a  hexagonal  piscina, 
or  sunken  cistern,  of  stone  slabs,  measuring  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  1  ft.  7-f  in.  deep,  with  a  step  at 
about  half  its  depth.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
fountain,  now  dry,  but  no  doubt  originally  a 
spring,  is  a  circular  hole,  3  in.  in  diameter, 
intended  to  carry  away  the  water  before  it 
should  overflow  the  pavement,  hy  connexion 
with  a  leaden  pipe,  part  of  which,  in  very  good 
preservation,  was  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall  to  the  southward.  It  is  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence  that  there  was  also  an  octagonal  cistern 
in  the  Avenches  pavement  mentioned  above, 
and  these  two  are  supposed  to  be  the  only 
examples  of  the  kind  which  have  yet  occurred 
in  connexion  with  Roman  villas.  We  may, 
therefore,  infer,  if  this  be  so,  that  the  two 
pavements  of  Bignor  and  Avenches  owe  their 
community  of  design  to  the  same  individual 
or  to  the  same  ancient  school  of  art.  The 
room  to  which  this  larger  pavement  belonged 
had  evidently  been  heated  hy  means  of  a 
hypocaust,  or  underground  system  of  hot  air 
circulation,  and  some  of  the  details  of  the 
flues  or  supports  had  given  way,  and  thus  the 
surface  had  become  uneven. 

Shortly  afterwards,  part  of  another  pave¬ 
ment,  about  30  ft.  to  the  west,  was  found  (1/  in 
plan).  This  originally  measured  44  ft.  loDg  hy 
17  ft.  wide,  and  consisted  of  two  large  square 
compartments.  One  was  mapped  out,  as  it  were, 
with  subdivisions  of  various  geometric  figures 
containing  part  of  the  figure  of  a  hoy,  a  dolphin, 
a  pheasant,  and  a  cornucopia  ;  and  in  one  of 
the  triangular  spandrels  between  two  hexagons 
the  letters  T  R  or  monogram  TER  occurs. 
The  other  large  compartments  contained  at 
each  corner  an  octagon  with  its  outline  marked 
by  a  guilloche  or  cable  twist,  and  included 
within  its  area  two  interlaced  squares  with 
frames  similarly  decorated.  In  the  small 
octagon  or  star-shaped  panel  thus  formed 
within  the  squares,  was  an  ideal  portrait  head 
of  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  Those 
representing  the  first  three  seasons  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  our  readers  may  turn  to  the  volume 
of  the  Builder  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
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of  this  notice  for  some  account  of  the 
emblematic  representations  of  Spring  and 
Summer  found  in  the  Halicarnassus  pave¬ 
ments  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
figure  at  Bignor  (see  lithographic  plate  in 
this  week’s  Builder)  is  that  of  Winter  season, 
and  thus  helps  towards  the  completion  of  the 
four.  It  is  an  artistic  picture  in  coloured 
stones,  of  characteristic  Homan  feeling.  The 
serious  aspect  of  the  mature  face,  the  head 
closely  enwrapped  in  thick  folds  of  cloth,  the 
drapery  drawn  tightly  over  the  bust  and 
shoulders,  and  the  leafless  branch  held  obliquely 
over  the  left  shoulder,  leave  us  no  room  for 
mistaking  the  symbolism  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  eye.  In  the  sides  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  between  the  seasons,  were  depicted 
elegant  vases  with  fluted  bowls,  and  sprigs 
carrying  heart-shaped  leaves  and  stars  of 
various  colours,  sets  of  circles  composed  ot 
cabled  twists  enclosing  plaques  adorned  with 
quatrefoils,  and  pairs  of  links  interlaced  at 
right  angles  ;  and  the  mreander  or  key-fret, 
with  lengths  of  guilloche  in  narrow  rectangular 
bands,  fills  up  the  outer  border  of  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Outside  all,  as  in  the  former  example, 
so  also  in  this,  the  remaining  floor  space  of  the 
room  was  filled  up  with  larger  squares  of  red 
brick  or  stone,  of  about  1  in.  or  If  in.  diameter. 

More  precise  investigation  was  stimulated 
by  the  discovery  of  these  pavements,  and  in 
the  following  years,  1812  to  1815,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  walls  were  laid  open,  and  the  plan 
of  the  building  traced  ;  and  it  was  soon  appa¬ 
rent  that  a  Roman  villa,  if  not,  indeed,  a 
palace,  of  considerable  extent  had  been  dis¬ 
covered.  The  room  a  (see  plan)  appeared  to  be 
rectangular,  19  ft.  by  30ft.,  with  a  recess  on  the 
north  20  ft.  10  in.  wide,  making  total  length, 
north  to  south,  nearly  40  ft.  The  walls  were 
very  thick,  2  ft.  0  in.  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west  ;  3  ft.  on  Ihe  south.  But  the  walls  on 
the  east  and  west  were  not  quite  parallel,  a 
not  unusual  circumstance  in  buildings  of  the 
Roman  ages.  The  same  irregularity  is  noticed 
in  the  room  b.  This  room  a  was  probably  a 
banqueting- hall,  and  Mr.  Lysons  conjectures 
that  the  recess  was  well  calculated  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  high  table  in  our  public 
halls.  The  walls  had  been  adorned  with 
paintings  on  the  stucco,  that  of  the  room  b 
had  plain  red  coloured  walls.  In  the  room  c 
a  fine  and  perfect  pavement,  of  great  beauty  of 
colour  and  elegant  geometric  design,  relieved  by 
introduction  of  curvilinear  accessories,  such  as 
interlaced  links,  lanceolate  and  cordiform  leaves, 
and  guilloches,  was  found.  In  one  side  of  the 
wall  of  this  room  was  a  doorway  3  ft.  3w  in. 
wide.  On  the  south  of  the  great  room  a  were 
disclosed  the  foundation  walls  of  a  long  crypto- 
porticus,  d,  150  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide.  This  was 
an  enclosed  gallery  or  cloister,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  the  Romans  took  walking  exercise  under 
shelter.  It  had  a  red  and  blue  pavement,  with 
ornamental  mseander  design. 

In  a  line  with  the  great  room  a  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  other  rooms,  /,  y,  h,  q,  r,  s,  t,  u,  x ,  w, 
were  found  in  the  positions  indicated  on  the 
plan,  and  some  of  these  had  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments  on  their  floors.  The  fire-place  of  the 
hypocaust  by  which  the  system  of  hot-air 
circulation  was  carried  on,  was  discovered  on 
the  north  side  of  the  north  wall  of  the  room  c. 
It  was  composed  of  two  walls,  18  in.  thick, 
and  18  in.  apart,  projecting  16  in.  from  the 
wall;  between  these  walls  an  arch  was  met 
with,  formed  by  bricks  projecting  beyond  each 
other,  and  communicating  with  various  flues 
under  the  floors.  The  room  h  had  a  very  fine 
pavement,  22  ft.  by  19  ft.  10  in.,  with  an  apse 
at  the  north  end,  10  ft.  diam.,  and  an  ante¬ 
room  i,  with  doorway  4  ft.  wide.  This  large 
room  was  enriched  with  a  very  fine  pavement, 
unfortunately  seriously  injured  in  parts,  but 
with  its  north  end  nearly  perfect.  The  rect¬ 
angular  part  contained  panels  holding  figures 
of  Cupids  or  genii  dancing  in  the  manner  of 
Bacchantes,  figures  of  urns  with  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  cornucopire.  It  was  divided  from 
the  apsidal  part  by  a  long  and  narrow  frieze 
containing  twelve  Cupids  or  genii,  winged, 
attired  as  gladiators,  in  four  groups,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  master  or  instructor  and  a  pair  of 
combatants  in  the  various  stages  of  the  mimic 
-contest.  The  apse,  or  semicircular  part,  is 


surrounded  by  an  elegant  scroll  of  foliage, 
enriched  with  heart-shaped  and-  bell-shaped 
flowers  and  roses,  springing  from  a  late 
amphora,  or  two-handled  vase,  set  on  a  narrow 
foot  and  having  a  ball  in  the  stem.  This 
border  encloses  an  area  of  semicircular  form, 
paved  with  creamy  yellow  tessera ;,  holding  a 
circular  panel,  within  which  is  represented  the 
bust,  perhaps,  of  a  female,  full-face,  the  head 
adorned  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  with 
tresses  of  dark  hair  on  the  shoulders,  which 
are  not  draped.  The  head  is  surrounded  with 
a  nimbus  like  that  found  on  early  representa¬ 
tions  of  Christian  saints,  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
few  examples  of  which  appear  in  any  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  art  ;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Lysons,  only  one  other  is  recorded  as 
having  been  discovered  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  The  nimbus,  in  this  instance,  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  head  is  that  of  a  deity, 
and  if  it  be  not  a  relic  of  pre-Augustine 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  commemorative  of 
Our  Lord  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  may  possibly 
be  referred  to  Juno  or  Venus.  On  each  side 
of  this  circular  plaque  are  a  cornucopia  on  a 
branch,  and  a  festoon  of  foliage  tied  at  each 
end  with  a  coloured  ribbon,  with  a  pheasant 
holding  a  branch,  perched  on  the  middle  of 
the  loop.  The  pheasant  is  not  particularly 
emblematic  of  Juno,  to  whom  the  peacock 
would  be  more  appropriate,  nor  to  Venus, 
whose  emblem  of  a  dove,  or  a  goose,  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  ancient  art,  but  the  bird 
may  be  the  proper, — although  forgotten, — 
emblem  of  a  local  divinity,  whose  bust  is  here 
portrayed,  unle.ss  the  first- mentioned  theory  of 
its  Christian  origin  is  accepted. 

On  the  west  of  this  important  apartment — 
(may  it  have  been  a  church?), — were  found  the 
remains  of  a  sort  of  enclosed  portico,  m,  which 
appears  to  have  had  a  terras  floor,  and  a  range 
of  small  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  but 
evincing,  in  truly  Roman  keeping,  a  good  deal 
of  irregularity  in  the  mouldings.  The  small 
room  or  lobby,  l,  had  two  doorways.  On  the 
south  of  the  room,  b,  was  a  room,  n,  14  ft.  6  in. 
by  17  ft.,  and  after  an  interval  of  44  ft.  further 
south,  in  a  line,  another  room,  o,  16  ft.  5  in.  by 
15  ft.  6  in.,  with  part  of  its  floor  covered  with 
a  tesselated  pavement,  of  coarse  style,  formed 
of  light  brown  stone  cubes.  This  room  was 
of  interest,  because  of  its  fireplace  against  the 
west,  or  outer,  wall,  with  a  hearth  formed  of 
four  square  bricks  ;  the  fireplace  being  similar 
to,  but  smaller  than,  that  already  described, 
for  the  opening  in  front  was  19^  in. 

The  next  discovery  in  connexion  with  this 
extensive  building  was  made  in  the  adjoining 
field,  known  as  “  Town  Field,”  where  at  the 
east  end  of  the  cryptoporticus  a  second  gallery, 
p ,  was  found,  10  ft.  wide  and  68  ft.  long,  thus 
making  the  entire  extent  of  this  ambulatory  or 
cloister  227  ft.  in  one  line.  Part  of  a  tessela- 
tion  was  also  found  here.  The  room  s  was 
paved  with  bricks  lOf  in.  square  ;  the  room  t 
with  large  flagstones.  The  walls  in  this  part 
of  the  building  were  constructed  of  the  stone 
of  the  country,  unhewn  and  plastered,  and 
varied  in  thickness  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  The 
semicircle  /  indicates  the  foundation  of  a 
building  8  ft.  10  in.  diameter.  The  wall  on 
the  east  ran  down  from  the  gallery  in  a  sloping 
direction,  and  there  were  no  apartments  on 
this  side.  After  following  the  direction  for 
133  ft.  the  remains  of  a  corresponding  ambu¬ 
latory,  z ,  communicating  with  a  series  of  no 
less  than  twelve  rooms,  were  met  with.  Few 
of  these  rooms  were  paved  ;  room  1  is  nearly 
a  square,  of  25  ft.,  with  a  mosaic  pavement  of 
stars,  interlaced  squares,  guilloches,  and  in  the 
centre  a  circular  plaque  containing  the  full- 
faced  head  of  Gorgon  or  Medusa,  girt  with 
fourteen  snakes  issuing  in  a  kind  of  wavy 
radiance  from  her  hair,  and  enclosed  in  two 
embattled  borders  of  black  and  cream-coloured 
tessera ?,  holding  an  intervening  cable-twist  of 
four  lines,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  Por¬ 
tion  of  a  small  stone  column  of  irregular  Doric 
style  was  found  lying  on  this  pavement, 
measuring  2  ft.  2  in.  in  the  shaft,  14f  in. 
diameter  of  base,  and  from  the  indentations 
on  the  pavement  produced  by  the  fall  it  has 
been  reasonably  conjectured  that  two  pillars 
stood  at  some  height  above  the  floor-line,  at 
the  sides  of  a  doorway  leading  to  room  2, 


which  was  paved  with  tesselations  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  cold  bath  of  the  shape  shown  in 
the  plan,  7,  measuring  18  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
fitted  with  three  steps,  in  all  3  ft.  2  in.  deep 
below  the  floor  level.  Many  fragments  of  a 
neat  cornice  of  stone  2  in.  wide,  with  an  ogee 
moulding,  were  found  in  the  bath  itself. 
Room  3  revealed  remains  of  an  extensive 
hypocaust,  with  its  fireplace  on  the  outer 
south  wall.  Room  5  had  a  pavement  of  coarse 
mosaics,  and  a  hypocaust  (which  communicated  1 
with  the  previous  one  by  a  brick  arch,  3  ft. 

9  in.  wide)  3  ft.  2  in.  wide.  The  remainder  of  i 
the  plan  does  not  need  special  explanation. 

The  great  extent  of  the  foundations,  the 
large  number  and  goodly  size  of  the  apart¬ 
ments,  the  richly  -  worked  pavements,  the 
numerous  hypocausts,  and  other  circumstances  i 
clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  as  far  as  the 
hitherto  imperfect  investigations  go,  the  build-  : 
ing  was  the  habitation  of  some  personage  of  ■ 
great  political  importance ;  quite  possibly  it 
was  the  palace  of  a  legate  or  governor  of 
a  province.  The  district  around  Bignor  i 
was  known  as  the  province  of  the  Regm, : 
with  a  capital  believed  to  be  at  Regnurn, 
the  site  of  modern  Chichester,  ten  miles  dis-  i 
tant.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Lysons,  but  not 
undisputed  by  some  archaeologists,  was  in 
all  probability  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  I 
Romans  under  Vespasian,  in  the  reign  of  the  I 
Emperor  Claudius,  about  A.D.  49-50,  as  re-  ■ 
recorded  by  the  historian  Suetonius.  Cogi- 1 
dubnus,  or  Cogidunus,  a  British  prince,  who- 1 
had  submitted  to  the  invaders,  was  appointed  i 
legate  in  England  by  Claudius,  and  he  governed  i 
in  this  province  of  the  Regni.  Fortunately,  an  ; 
undoubted  relic  of  the  period  of  Cogidubnus  is 
still  extant.  It  is  an  inscribed  stone  slab 
about  3  ft.  by  1  ft.  6  in.  when  perfect,  and  was  ■ 
found  in  1723  at  Chichester.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
has  set  it  up  in  the  wall  of  a  temple  in  the 
garden  at  Goodwood.  Enough  remains  of  this: 
stone,  which  is  cracked  and  imperfect  in  some: 
places,  to  show  that  by  order  of  Cogidubnusi 
the  “  Collegium  Fabrorum  ”  erected  at  Regnumi 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Minerva.  \ 
Neptune  would  naturally  exercise  a  potent  in-i 
fluence  in  a  place  so  near  the  sea  as  Chichester,' 
and  in  a  district  so  well  furnished  with  a  sea-t 
board  as  Sussex ;  and,  as  if  in  corroboration  of 
this  fact,  a  colossal  marble  head  of  a  deity,  pre-i 
sumably  that  of  the  principal  statue  whiebi 
graced  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  still  lies  in  ai 
sadly  mutilated  condition  at  the  garden  door: 
of  the  Bishop’s  palace  at  Chichester.  In  thet 
absence  of  better  suggestions,  may  not  this  he 
the  head  of  the  Neptune  set  up  in  obedience: 
to  the  command  of  Cogidunus,  and  may  notr 
the  palace  at  Bignor  have  been  the  dwelling! 
actually  inhabited  by  that  prince  ?  "We  mayi 
even  go  further,  and,  without  overstepping  thet 
bounds  of  probability,  see  in  the  plan  of  _ this  1 
villa  at  Bignor  the  handiwork  of  an  architect! 
specially  sent  from  Avenches  to  carry  out  for: 
his  princely  British  patron  a  work  intended  tot 
imitate,  and  even  to  emulate,  Roman  faskionsc 
in  building  and  decoration.  It  is  well  kno\TO’ 
that  considerable  buildings  were  erected  in 
Britain  during  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  Tacitus,: 
who  is  the  authority  for  this  statement,  alsoi 
declares  that  the  Britons  erected  temples,! 
houses,  porticos,  and  baths  by  the  advice  andi 
with  the  assistance  of  Agricola.  Mr.  Lysonsi 
saw  in  some  of  the  tesselations  at  Bignort 
grounds  for  referring  them  to  the  age  of  Titus/ 
and  from  the  account  of  the  Avenches  mosaic? 
found  in  1708,  and  described  by  the  Seigneur 
de  Rossan  in  his  “  Recueil  d’Antiquites  de  la. 
Suisse,”  the  two  principal  pavements  are  almost 
identical  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  centrali 
cistern  or  foundation;  as  to  the  figures,  ol 
dancers  in  octagonal  compartments  and  with 
their  lower  limbs  incorrectly  outlined  ;  and  as] 
to  the  nimbus  which  at  Avenches  adorns  the 
head  of  Bacchus  and  at  Bignor  a  correspond-) 
ing  head  of  the  so-called  Venus.  There  is  alsc 
a  general  agreement  between  the  style  of  orna-r 
mentation  in  both  of  these  relics.  Mr.  Lysons 
also  saw  in  some  of  these  pavements  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  tesselations  found  at 
Pompeii  which  could  not  have  been  of  later 
date  than  the  reign  of  Titus.  The  ball  in  the 
stem  of  some  of  the  vases  is  a  detail  which 
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also  occurs  under  similar  conditions  at 

i  Pompeii. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  added  by 
way  of  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  inspec- 
■  tion  of  the  Bignor  pavements.  The  practical 
I  value  of  the  details  of  the  classical  ornamenta¬ 
tion  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Our  early 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  sculptured  crosses 
indicate  to  how  great  an  extent  the  illuminator 
;  and  the  stonecarver  drew  upon  Roman  tesse- 
lated  patterns, — far  more  abundant  a  thousand 
years  ago  than  they  are  now, — for  their 
F  -elegant  borders  and  panels  ;  and  now  that 
'  mosaic  pavements  have  become  important 
factors  in  the  decoration  not  only  of  public 
i  buildings  but  even  of  private  dwellings,  the 
•designers  of  the  new  patterns  will  do  well  to 
study  the  graceful  curves  and  symmetrical 
jjarrangements  seen  at  Bignor  and  elsewhere, 
j  Many  of  these  ornamental  designs  will  be 
wound  reproduced  in  a  work  by  Mr.  T.  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  on  “  Romano-British  Mosaic  Pave- 
uments,”  which  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 
What  we  said  in  1882  (in  the  article  already  re¬ 
ferred  to)  as  to  the  precarious  condition  of  many 
i  Romano-British  pavements  in  situ,  is  forcibly 
)  true  of  those  at  Bignor.  We  do  not  desire  to 
^depreciate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  intelligent 
•care  which  Mr.  Tupper  has  bestowed  upon  his 
^precious  antiquities.  Had  he  not  exercised 
ijjreat  forethought,  and  incurred  great  expense 
lin  building  houses  over  them,  they  would  pro- 
ibably  have,  long  ere  this,  have  crumbled  away 
Linder  the  plough  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
linking  of  foundations,  never  very  stable, 
|!ind  the  slow  but  sure  growth  of  roots  and 
rising  of  damp  has  displaced  numbers  of  the 
jpubes,  destroyed  the  cohesive  nature  of  their 
joed,  and,  in  some  instances,  seriously  impaired 
|  be  beauty  of  the  work.  These  conditions, 
ivhich  must  always  go  on  with  greater  or  less 
destructive  agency,  coupled  with  the  treading 
i'f  visitors  over  the  borders  of  the  pavements, 
(nust  eventually  result  in  finally  reducing  what 
:,re  now,  in  spite  of  many  flaws,  fine  and  fairly 
veil  preserved  relics  of  Roman  Britain,  to 
inere  fragments  of  inferior  value.  Happily 
Sussex  has  its  Museums  at  Brighton  and 
^hichester,  than  which  no  better  or  securer 
iesting-places  could  be  found,  and  if  the 
owners  of  these  important  remains  were  pro¬ 
perly  compensated  by  the  Museum  or  the 
wtate  for  the  removal  of  this  property,  in 
which,  in  so  far  as  tradition,  and  history 
nd  art,  go,  the  whole  nation  has  an  inalienable 
interest,  the  pavements  could  be  rebedded  and 
/moved,  without  the  least  danger  of  injury  or 
■;.e  sliglitest  reproach  of  restoration,  from  a 
irilous  position  to  one  of  lasting  security. 


colours  of  a  bright  summer  day,  when  the 
cloud  and  the  sunshine  alternately  prevails. 
It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  the  abbey  is 
so  closely  hemmed  in,  on  three  sides  at  least, 
by  modern  houses  ;  for  if  it  had  stood  apart 
and  lonely  in  the  meadows,  like  Tintern  or 
Netley,  or  Dryburgh,  the  scene  would  have 
been  surpassingly  beautiful.  There  is  truth 
in  the  remark  of  honest  Tom  Purdie,  who 
had  been  educated  in  taste  by  Sir  Walter, 
“  See  ye  now  then  the  sun  glinting  on  Melrose 
Abbey?  It’s  no  aw  bright,  nor  it’s  no  aw 
shadows  neither,  but  just  a  bit  screed  o’  light 
here  and  a  bit  daud  o’  dark  yonder  like  ;  and 
that’s  what  they  call  picturesque  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  maun  be  confessed  it  is  unco  bonnie  to 
look  at !  ” 

The  general  view  of  Melrose  is  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  it  forms 
one  at  least  of  the  illustrations  of  almost  every 
edition  of  his  works,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  recent  art  of  photography.  Billing,  in 
his  “  Baronial  and  Keel esi astip.nl  Anfirmitiec” 


MELROSE,  DRYBURGH,  AND 
ABBOTSFORD. 

|0  those  who  have  not  seen  the  far 
grander  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  or 
even  of  Argyllshire  and  the  Isle 

I - of  Arran,  Teviotdale  and  the  valley 

f  tlie  Tweed  will  be  one  of  the  most  attrac- 

Ive  districts  for  a  pilgrimage.  In  the 
•ring  and  autumn  the  colours  of  the  larches, 
:s,  and  beeches  which  fringe  its  sides  are  as 
le  and  as  varied  as  they  were  when  Sir 
ralter  Scott  chose  this  said  valley  as  his 
jiture  home  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  spent  here 
lie  best  part  of  his  life,  on  the  banks  of  the 
tweed  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  that  he  lies 
1  the  sleep  of  death  within  the  sound  of  its 
jppliug  waters,  will  render  the  whole  neigh- 
(•urhood  sacred  ground  for  many  a  generation 
>  come. 

I  Both  Dryburgh  Abbey  and  Melrose  can 
'fly  be  visited  in  the  same  day  with  Sir 
falter  Scott’s  old  home  at  Abbotsford.  This  is 
■jther  nearer  to  Galashiels  than  to  Melrose;  but 
(is  more  accessible  from  the  latter  place,  where 
'6  North  British  Railway  will  deposit  the 
Jiyfarer  close  to  the  ruins  of  its  famous  abbey, 
inless,  however,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
end  a  couple  of  days  at  least  in  this  pleasant 
ugrimage,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Jurist  will  not  be  able  to  follow  out  the  oft- 
:ioted  advice  of  Sir  Walter,  and  “  visit  it  by 
je  Pale  moon-light.”  But  the  ruined  abbey 
ems  very  fair  indeed  under  the  changing 


his  “  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities, 
remarks  :  “  The  student  of  architecture  will 
find  that  the  building,  both  in  the  great 
features  of  its  design  and  in  its  decorations, 
has  a  lightness  and  delicate  symmetry  quite 
peculiar.  The  stone,  skilfully  chosen  for  the 
artist’s  purpose,  is  capable  of  remarkable 
delicacy  of  cutting,  and  preserves  its  sharp¬ 
ness  against  even  the  mouldering  winds  of 
Scotland.  In  this  it  much  resembles  the  stone 
of  which  Strasburg  Cathedral  is  built,  and 
there  is  a  similarity  of  style  in  the  two,  and 
especially  in  the  masses  of  masonry  being 
disguised  by  light  open  decorations,  which 
seems  to  hang  over  them  like  lace.  There  are 
some  features  in  which  it  is  not  unlike 
Antwerp,  as  in  the  turrets  or  machicolations  at 
the  corner  of  the  tower,  which  Scott  adapted 
to  his  mansion  at  Abbotsford.” 

The  building,  which  is  now  standing  in  such 
picturesque  ruin,  has  had  three  predecessors. 
The  first  abbey,  which,  by  the  way,  was  at 
Old  Melrose,  somewhat  nearer  to  St.  Boswell’s, 
had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century,  when  it  was  founded  by  the  saintly 
Aidan  ;  the  second  was  built  in  1136,  by  King 
David  I.,  who  placed  therein  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  Cistercian  monks  from  Rievaulx. 
During  the  wars  of  the  succession  this  building 
suffered  grievously,  and  it  was  finally  de¬ 
molished  by  Edward  II.  It  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  whose 
heart,  it  is  said,  reposes  in  front  of  the  great 
east  window  of  the  present  fabric,  where  it 
was  placed  after  Douglas  had  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  carry  it  to  the  Holy  Land.  Bruce’s 
building  was  destroyed  at  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  Richard  II.,  but  was  soon  rebuilt ; 
and  this  is  the  work  now  standing,  though 
much  altered  by  subsequent  restorations  and 
repairs,  but  not  much  of  the  monastic  buildings 
except  the  church  remains.  The  church  is 
cruciform  in  plan,  and  the  flowing  tracery  of 
many  of  the  windows  is  very  elegant  and  par¬ 
takes  of  the  Flamboyant  character.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  chancel  is  the  great 
east  window,  of  five  lights,  of  which  Scott  has 
given  such  a  poetical  description. 

By  a  little  poetical  licence,  or  poetical  in¬ 
accuracy,  Scott  terms  the  great  east  window 
an  “oriel,”  which  it,  of  course,  is  not. 
Entering  the  ruins  by  the  west  door-way, 
the  visitor  has  before  him  a  piece  of  bar¬ 
barism,  in  the  shape  of  heavy  piers  and  circular 
arches,  which  were  erected  early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  nave  was  converted 
into  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  which  com¬ 
pletely  hides  from  view  the  elegant  Early 
Pointed  arches  of  the  original  building.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  they  may  have  been 
intended  to  serve,  as  they  still  serve,  for  props, 
and  so  have  helped  to  secure  the  fabric  from 
falling  at  a  time  when  no  architect  could  have 
repaired  the  loss.  The  south  aisle  is  divided 
into  a  series  of  chapels,  each  of  which  serves 
as  a  family  burial-place.  The  tracery  of  the 
windows  in  the  aisle  is  somewhat  of  the  Flam¬ 
boyant  character,  and  that  of  each  window  is 
different  in  design  ;  but  these  are  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  that  of  the  south  transept,  which  is 
24  ft.  in  height,  and  is  divided  into  five  lights. 


columns,  runs  along  the  east  side  of  it.  The 
north  transept  has  an  aisle  on  the  west  side, 
with  an  arcade  and  fragments  of  early  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  whole  interior,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  simple  grandeur,  looked  at  from  whatever 
point  of  view  the  visitor  chooses. 

The  exterior  of  the  abbey  still  retains  many 
specimens  of  the  carved  work,  both  sacred  and 
grotesque,  with  which  the  building  was  origi¬ 
nally  enriched.  Along  one  wall  of  what 
remains  of  the  cloisters,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  is  a  series  of  trefoil-headed  arches, 
with  mouldings  of  great  delicacy. 

Billing,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  writes : — 
“  Some  architectural  critics  treat  Melrose  as  a 
mixture  of  Early  English  and  Perpendicular, 
while  some  features  from  the  intermediate 
neighbourhood,  and  even  from  the  Earlier 
Norman,  somewhat  disturb  the  amalgamation. 
But  this  is  treating  by  rules  derived  from 
English  analysis  a  building  which  was  free  of 
all  English  principles.  After  the  War  of 
Independence  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  Scotland  rather  followed  Continental  than 
English  models.  The  style  which  Rickman 
classes  as  Perpendicular  was  peculiarly  of 
English  growth.  It  was  never  adopted  in 
Scotland,  though  certainly  the  style  of  Mel¬ 
rose  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  it  than  any 
other  modern  building.”  What  remains  of  the 
sacred  edifice  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  an 
architectural  gem  which  will  bear  the  minutest 
examination.  This,  of  course,  must  be  done 
in  the  light  of  day,  in  spite  of  Scott. 

In  1822  Melrose  was  secured  against  further 
decay  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  idea  of  a  railroad  near  Mel¬ 
rose  would  have  grieved  Sir  Walter’s  heart,  but 
we  learn  from  Lockhart’s  “Life”  that  he  joined 
his  neighbours  in  welcoming  the  idea  many 
years  before  it  was  carried  out. 

Scott  loved  to  “lionise”  his  visitors  over 
Melrose,  and  to  act  as  their  guide,  being  so 
familiar  with  its  every  detail.  Moore,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tells  us  that  with  the  assistance  of  the 
sexton,  a  shrewd  sturdy-mannered  original,  he 
(Scott)  explained  to  him  all  the  parts  of  the 
ruin,  and  jokingly  offered  to  give  the  worthy 
sexton  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  to 
fill  one  empty  niche,  among  casts  taken  from 
the  abbey  ornaments,  if  he  was  not  afraid  of 
having  his  house  pulled  down  about  his  ears  by 
his  Puritan  neighbours. 

Melrose  is  undeniably  the  finest  Gothic  ruin 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  its  sacredness 
and  importance  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  shrine  of  St.  David  here  was  one  of 
the  four  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Scotland 
during  “  The  Ages  of  Faith.”  The  story  goes 
that  Cuthbert  was  once  buried  here,  and  that 
his  body  floated  in  a  stone  coffin  down  the 
Tweed  to  Tilmouth.  Legends  and  traditions, 
it  may  be  remarked,  cluster  thickly  around 
the  grey  and  lichen-covered  walls,  not  only  of 
the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  but  also  those  of  Dry¬ 
burgh  and  the  other  sacred  fanes  of  Teviotdale, 
— legends  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  for  ages  past. 

From  Melrose  it  is  but  a  walk  to  Dryburgh, 
and  the  pilgrim  can  choose  his  path  on  the 
right  or  the  left  side  of  the  Tweed.  Whatever 
route  he  takes  he  will  be  rewarded  by  lovely 
scenery,  on  which  Sir  Walter’s  eye  so  often 
rested,  and  almost  all  the  way  he  will  be  within 
earshot  of  the  Tweed’s  rippling  waters.  If  he 
goes  through  St.  Boswell’s  he  will  have  to  turn 
down  a  shady  lane,  and  cross  a  foot-bridge, 
and  then  to  walk  another  half-mile  before  he 
reaches  the  gates  of  Dryburgh.  So  thick  and 
close  are  the  trees  that,  at  all  events  in  summer¬ 
time,  he  will  find  himself  almost  face  to  face 
with  the  ruins  before  he  is  aware  of  it.  Here, 
at  all  events,  the  modern  builder  and  improver 
has  not  been  able  to  effect  an  encroachment. 
The  most  peaceful  seclusion  reigns  around,  the 
shade  is  perfect,  and  the  grass,  even  in  the 
hottest  summer,  is  deliciously  green  and  soft 
to  the  tread.  The  old  Austin  Canons  may 
have  preferred  to  be  near  a  town  and  the  hum 
of  voices,  but  the  Prmmonstratentians,  like  the 
Cistercians,  loved  a  secluded  spot,  such  as 
Dryburgh,  which  is  beautifully  situated  amid 


An  aisle  of  two  bays,  separated  from  the  |  grand  old  trees  and  verdant  fields, 
transept  by  pointed  arches  with  clustered  I  Of  the  Abbey  Church,  little  or  nothing  is- 
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left  but  the  north  transept,  with  its  east  aisle, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  main  aisle,  the 
western  entrance,  and  a  small  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Moden.  This  chapel  is  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  in  one  corner  of  the  cloister- court,  and 
belongs  to  the  “transition  Norman”  period,  as 
its  pointed  oval-shaped  window  testifies.  All 
the  other  windows  in  the  original  work  have 
semicircular  arches,  like  the  doorways.  In 
St.  Moden’s  Chapel  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  altar,  as  the  remains  of  a  piscina  are  to  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  side  walls,  and  on  the  floor 
immediately  below  is  an  ornamented  stone 
basin,  having  a  drain  passing  into  the  ground. 

In  the  transept  aisle,  called  St.  Mary’s,  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  Erskines,  and  hard  by  is 
that  of  the  Scotts  and  Halyburtons.  Two 
pointed  arches  separate  this  chapel  from  the 
nave.  An  Early  English  window  alone 
remains  to  mark  the  portion  of  the  south 
transept.  The  Chapter-house  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  is  fairly 
preserved.  It  is  a  long  plain  building,  with  a 
cylindrical  or  barrel-vaulted  roof,  and  an 
arcading  on  the  east  side  formed  of  Norman 
arches  interlaced.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
refectory  are  left  ;  and  in  its  gable  end  is  a 
handsome  rose-window.  Close  by  are  the  bare 
walls  of  the  library  and  of  the  chamber  known 
as  the  abbot’s  parlour.  All  these  places  were 
closely  associated  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
monks  ;  and,  although  they  are  all  roofless,  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  have  been  thus 
far  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
spoiling  hand  of  man.  Several  vaulted  pas¬ 
sages  run  through  the  buildings  ;  and  under 
the  refectoiy,  which  occupied  the  whole  south 
side  of  the  cloiser-court,  are  the  almonry  and 
wine-cellars.  In  one  corner  of  the  cloisters 
are  three  dungeons,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the 
“  refractory  ”  brethren  were  kept  and  punished. 
In  one  of  them  a  hole,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  man’s  hand,  has  been  cut  in  the  wall,  into 
which  the  prisoners’  hands  were  thrust  and 
fastened  with  a  wedge.  The  whole  place  is  so 
low  as  only  to  admit  of  its  occupant  kneeling 
upright,  and  the  only  light  admitted  into 
this  gloomy  recess  was  by  an  opening  2  in. 
wide. 

The  arms  of  the  last  abbot,  James  Stewart, 
are  still  visible  above  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  dungeon. 

The  visitor  is  naturally  very  sorry  to  see  how 
little  of  the  church  remains  here, — far  less  than 
at  Melrose, — but  that  feeling  of  regret  is  lessened 
by  finding  that  the  other  conventual  buildings 
are  far  more  perfect.  Indeed,  the  cloister 
court,  the  abbot’s  parlour,  the  chapter-house, 
the  library,  and  St.  Moden’s  Chapel,  are  all 
more  or  less  entire,  with  the  exception  of  their 
roofs.  Time,  on  the  whole,  has  dealt  gently 
with  these  ruins,  and  the  grey  stone  harmonises 
most  pleasantly  with  the  bright  turf  and  dark 
evergreens  around  it.  Tread  softly  and  gently, 
for  in  the  corner  of  one  roofless  aisle,  sleeps 
the  poet  whose  writings  have  consecrated  not 
merely  Dryburgh,  but  Scotland.  Here  his 
remains  were  placed,  amidst  the  tears  of  his 
tenantry,  and  friends,  and  neighbours,  on  one 
of  the  last  lingering  summer  days  of  1832,  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  mourners  from  all 
parts.  The  spot  is  one  which  he  chose  during 
life,  and  he  rests  among  his  kindred  of  the 
Halyburtons,  as  he  would  have  wished. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  was  never  an  establishment 
of  great  size  or  wealth.  It  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugh  de 
Morville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  and  endowed 
■with  the  patronage  and  revenues  of  the  churches 
of  Dryburgh,  Lanark,  and  Pedynane,  besides 
lands  in  other  parts.  In  1322,  the  abbey  was 
burned  by  Edward  II.,  on  his  retreat  from 
Scotland,  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt,  only  to  be 
again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1544,  by  the  English, 
under  Sir  Brian  Latoun.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  again  rebuilt,  as  traces  of  the  effects 
of  fire  are  visible  on  one  or  two  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  columns  and  arches  yet  remaining. 

^Returning  to  Melrose,  we  take  an  upland 
road  to  Abbotsford.  There  can  be  no  wonder 
why  Sir  Walter  should  have  chosen  Abbotsford 
as  the  site  of  his  future  home.  A  farm,  or 
“  holding,”  of  a  few  acres  was  for  sale  ;  it  over¬ 
looked  his  beloved  Tweed  ;  it  was  not  far  from 
Archiesteel,  where  he  had  spent  the  first  years 


of  his  married  life  ;  it  was  near  to  the  domains 
of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford,  whom  he  admired, 
and  also  to  those  of  the  bold  Buccleuch  to 
whom  he  looked  up  with  that  loyal  regard 
which  marked  all  the  members  of  a  class  in  the 
old  feudal  times.  The  acquisition  of  such  a 
property  would  give  him  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name  to  match  it  ;  he  would  be  Scott  of 
Abbotsford.  At  Abbotsford,  Scott  writes 
“We  dwell  among  our  own  people,”  and  “we 
were  not  out  of  reach  of  our  Edinburgh  friends.” 
And  a  proud  day  it  was  for  him,  as  we  learn 
from  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  when  the  deed 
was  signed,  which  made  him  the  “  superior  ”  of 
that  demesne.  He  would  plant  the  hillside  ;  he 
would  see  his  own  woods  spring  up  ;  he  would 
design  a  small  baronial  mansion,  which  should 
serve  as  his  castle  and  enable  him  to  realise  in 
stone  some  at  least  of  the  scenes  which  he  had 
described  in  poetry  and  prose  ;  he  would  here 
exercise  the  hospitality  of  a  Lowland  laird. 
He  lived  to  do  all  this,  and  we  now  see  before 
us  a  baronial  hall,  whose  battlements  and 
gables,  and  mullioned  windows,  would  have 
delighted  the  eye  of  Horace  Walpole  ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  completed  the  building  and 
laid  out  the  grounds,  much  as  we  now  see  them, 
when  death  snatched  him  away  from  his 
beloved  home  ;  but  he  left  a  worthy  and 
loving  son  to  succeed  him  and  to  keep  up  his 
name. 

The  mansion  of  Abbotsford  is  shut  in  from 
the  main  road  by  a  high  wall,  and  but  little 
can  be  seen  of  the  house  on  this  side.  Entrance 
is  obtained  by  visitors  through  a  small  postern 
gate,  which  leads  to  a  side  door  and  small  hall, 
in  which  is  a  statue  of  “  Maida,”  Sir  W  alter’s 
favourite  deerhound.  Having  duly  paid  his  or 
her  shilling  (the  sum  charged  for  admission), 
— which,  by  the  way,  we  believe,  is  put  to 
charitable  purposes, — and  entered  their  names, 
the  visitors  are  conducted  to  the  library,  a 
handsome  apartment,  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  containing  a  collection  of  some 
20,000  volumes,  which  have  become  heirlooms 
in  the  family.  The  adjoining  study  and  small 
octagon  dressing-room  remain  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  when  occupied  by  the  poet. 
Here  are  preserved  his  chair,  desk,  and 
writing-case,  the  stick  which  he  used  when 
out  walking,  and  even  the  identical  clothes 
which  he  wore.  The  dining  and  drawing 
rooms  contain  numerous  relics  and  memorials, 
and  a  few  portraits  of  distinguished  personages 
whom  he  reckoned  among  his  friends  and 
guests.  There  is  also,  in  the  latter  room,  a 
bust  of  the  poet  by  Chantrey.  A  room,  called 
the  “  Armoury,”  is  a  veritable  museum  and 
storehouse  of  curiosities. 

The  house  was  built,  as  it  were,  piecemeal ; 
it  was  very  costly,  and  its  growth  very  gradual. 
Though  twice  it  has  been  carried,  in  the 
female  line,  into  other  houses,  the  name  of 
“  Scott  of  Abbotsford  ”  survives  in  Sir  Walter’s 
descendants.  The  house  still  stands,  an  object 
of  pilgrimage  to  all  the  world.  The  gardens 
still  flourish  and  delight  the  eye  with  their 
variegated  hues  as  they  did  in  Scott’s  time  ; 
the  shrubbery  and  lawn,  on  which  he  was 
wheeled  during  his  last  illness  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  still  remain  as  of  old,  preserved 
with  almost  filial  care  ;  but  the  plantations 
have  grown  into  groves  and  noble  woods.  The 
Yale  of  Gala  still  smiles  below,  and  the  fair 
Tweed  still  ripples  and  shines  in  the  hollow,  as 
it  did  on  that  September  day  when  the  poet 
breathed  his  last  in  his  drawing-room  at 
Abbotsford,  and  it  still  reflects  the  purple 
gleam  of  the  autumn  woods,  whilst,  the  little 
“  linn  ”  near  the  garden  still  trickles  in  summer 
and  brawls  and  foams  in  winter, — 

“  For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  flow  on  for  eYer." 


Great  Pire  in  Clerkenwell. — What  appears 
to  have  been  probably  the  largest  fire  that  has 
occurred  in  London  since  the  great  fire  in 
Tooley-street,  more  than  twenty  years  ago  (not 
excepting  the  large  f  re  in  Wood-street  three  or 
four  years  since),  broke  out  early  on  Thursday 
morning  in  a  block  of  warehouses  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Goswell-road  and  Clerkenwell-road.  No 
fewer  than  fifteen  large  warehouses  (all  of  them 
comparatively  new  buildings)  are  reported  to 
have  been  destroyed. 


NOTES. 

gaagszraHE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Use  Ka  have  wisely  made  public  the  Beport 
Hi  yC  °f  the  Works  and  General  Pui- 
poses  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
houses  in  Lisson-grove,  about  which  the  1 
attacks  of  the  correspondent  “  Sanitary  ”  in  i 
the  Times  have  been  directed  against  them. 
They  admit  that  irregularity  has  occurred  in  ■ 
the  “  Dangerous  Structure  Department,”  or,  as 
they  finally  put  it,  that  the  Superintendent  of  : 
that  Department  “  gave  an  extension  of  time,'7 
in  regard  to  the  condemned  structure,  “  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  Board.”  At  the  same  i 
time  they  urge,  not  without  reason,  that  the  i 
extension  of  time  was  made  on  grounds  which  ! 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  as  reason¬ 
able  by  the  Bench,  if  the  matter  had  come  i 
into  a  Police-court.  The  charge  that  an  account 
had  been  rendered  to  the  outside  owner  of  > 
property  (house  No.  33)  for  the  repairs  ordered,  I 
and  none  to  the  owner  of  No.  35,  who  was  a 
Member  of  the  Board,  is  shown  to  be  entirely 
untrue,  the  accounts  in  question  not  having 
been  made  up  at  all  at  the  time  “  Sanitary’s  ’’ 
charges  were  made.  There  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  facility  given  to  the  owner  who  i 
was  a  member  of  the  Board,  for  getting  exten-  : 
sion  of  time  in  an  informal  manner,  and  the  ! 
investigation  will  probably  check  any  such 
irregularities  in  future.  But  in  the  main  the  : 
Board  appear  justified  in  regarding  the  attacks  > 
made  on  them  as  characterised  by  much  : 
exaggeration,  and  the  latest  aspect  of  the  affair  i 
confirms  us  in  the  feeling  we  from  the  first  •: 
entertained,  that  there  was  personal  animus  ®f  1 
some  kind  behind  the  letters  of  “  Sanitary.1' ; 
A  public-spirited  sanitary  reformer  does  not  ■ 
generally  direct  elaborate  and  repeated  attacks  ! 
against  one  small  piece  of  unimportant  property.  1 

WE  observe  that  a  motion  is  to  be  brought: 

forward  in  the  Salford  Town  Council  < 
recommending  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  Parliament  for  power  to  subscribe  to 
the  capital  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Com-i 
pany.  If  the  motion  is  carried,  and  the  ques-t 
tion  comes  before  Parliament,  it  is  to  be  hopedi 
that  the  Legislature  will  show  plainly  that  it 
will  not  sanction  town  councils  becoming  share- 1 
holders  in  joint-stock  companies.  There  is  no 
difference  in  principle  between  the  Ship  Canstk 
and  any  other  commercial  undertaking  favour-i 
able  to  the  trade  of  a  particular  locality.  If 
municipal  bodies  are  once  allowed  to  have  an 
interest  in  commercial  undertakings  an  enor-j 
mous  field  is  opened  to  all  sorts  of  jobbery,  and 
the  ratepayers’  money  will  never  be  safe.  It 
is  the  function  of  municipal  bodies  to  govern* 
the  locality  to  which  they  belong,  not  to  em-] 
bark  in  speculative  undertakings,  however 
much  they  may  be  likely  to  improve  the  trad© 
of  the  place.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  thatl 
the  idea  of  such  a  gross  departure  from  the' 
principles  of  civic  government  as  this  should 
ever  have  been  contemplated. 


“  *  BOYE  the  intakes  of  the  water  coim 
panics,”  report  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames,  “  whence  the  chief  part  of  the  London 
water-supply  is  derived,  the  state  of  the  rivei 
is  satisfactory.”  “This  portion,”  said  the  Lanceti 
on  the  18th  of  September,  “  having  receiver 
much  sewage  pollution  in  the  upper  reachesl 
can  never  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory' 
....  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wey  we  found,  oi, 
a  recent  inspection,  that  the  water  coming 
through  the  lock  was  black  and  dirty,  and  hai 
a  bad  smell.”  Which  of  these  two  conflicting 
statements  is  correct  ?  This  much  is  certain 
that  the  Wey  receives  much  raw  and  untreated 
sewage,  besides  the  discharges  from  paper-mill) 
and  tanneries.  As  to  the  former,  “The  rags, i 
says  Mr.  Higgins,  in  “The  Pollution  ani 
Obstruction  of  Water-courses,”  “after  tb 
dusting  process,  and  esparto  grass,  from  whic.1 
paper  is  manufactured,  are  treated  for  sever* 
hours  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  sods 
during  which  the  silica  contained  in  the  rai 
material  is  dissolved,  together  with  any  greas' 
present.  The  dark  brown  liquid  obtained  froit 
this  process  is  soapy  and  highly  polluting,  &. 
is  also  the  water  subsequently  used  in  washiK 
the  boiled  material.  The  pulp  is  bleached  wit 
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i  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  prepara- 
ton  of  this  solution,  as  well  as  the  caustic 
oda  when  made  on  the  works,  gave  rise  to  a 
lefuse  consisting  of  lime  and  calcium  car- 
i  onate.”  As  to  tanneries,  the  same  authority 
,ays,  “The  waste  liquor  from  tanneries  may, 
)r  all  practical  purposes,  he  regarded  as  con- 
entrated  sewage,  possessing  from  five  to 
en  times  the  manurial  value  of  the 
itter.”  Esparto  liquor  from  paper  -  mills, 
iiccording  to  the  reports  of  the  River  Pollution 
Jommissioners,  contains  2,826  grains  of  solid 
natter  per  gallon  in  solution,  and  spent  tan 
quor  contains  5,921  grains  per  gallon.  The 
inner  contains  53  grains  and  the  latter 
,5  grains  of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  gallon, 
it  is  thus  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  the 
i rater  of  theWey  as  it  flows  through  Guild- 
ird  contains  a  quantity  of  chlorine  equal  to 
aat  in  2-42  .grains  of  common  salt  per  gallon. 
Yhich  is  very  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  propor- 
.on  of  9  '90  grains  per  gallon  contained  in 
i;iondon  sewage.  We  fear  that  these  facts 
bnd  to  tip  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Lancet 
lather  than  in  that  of  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
lervators  of  the  Thames. 


HE  insanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
many  of  the  Windsor  poor  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  no  new  .  complaint.  In  1871,  we  per¬ 
sonally  inspected  the  poorest  quarters  of  the 
Royal  Borough,  which  almost  touch  the  Castle 
Ralls,  and  we  reported  in  the  Builder  on  the 
lamentable  state  of  things  then  existing,  as 
loth  dangerous  and  demoralising.  In  1873 
ae  Rev.  Arthur  Robins  became  Rector  of 
floly  Trinity,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  he 
as  never  ceased  to  expose  and  denounce  that 
ghich  is  so  full  of  material  and  moral  evil, 
k'wo  months  ago  the  Lancet  sent  its  Special 
Commissioner  to  Windsor,  who  found  that  the 
hums  there  were, — as  we  had  described,  and  as 
Ir.  Robins  had  reported, — a  local  peril  and  a 
National  disgrace.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Robins 
i  ow  proposes  that  in  the  Royal  Borough  the 
libilee  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  should  be 
j  tly  honoured  and  commemorated  by  giving  to 
|ie  poor  people  of  Windsor  sanitary  dwellings 
,nd  human  homes.  This  is,  indeed,  what  the 
ite  Prince  Consort  would  probably  have  done 
png  since,  had  he  lived  ;  and  if  Windsor  is 
bally  ready  to  fulfil  its  duties  and  obligations 
.s  a  Royal  Borough,  it  will  not  miss  this 
i  pportunity  of  recognising  its  responsibilities, 
nd  of  thus  most  appropriately  offering  its 
Highest  homage  to  the  Queen. 


HE  Manchester  Canal  scheme  is  to  be 
followed,  it  appears,  by  one  for  improving 
ae  navigable  channel  of  the  Dee  up  to 
Chester,  so  as  to  receive  15  ft.  of  water  up  to 
Chester.  Inland  navigation  seems  to  be  the 
rder  of  the  day.  Three  centuries  ago  the 
Chester  authorities  referred  to  Liverpool  in 
some  Parliamentary  document  as  “  a  creek  of 
;he  port  of  Chester.”  Those  times,  however, 
hill  hardly  be  revived  by  any  dredging  of  the 
)ee  channel  now. 

fPHE  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  merits  the 
-  gratitude  of  all  interested  in  archeological 
esearch  for  the  valuable  “  memorandum,” 
finch  at  his  request  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  has 
ecently  prepared  with  a  view  to  assisting  the 
lassage  through  the  local  legislature  of  a  Bill 
o  preserve  from  destruction  the  many  anti- 
(uities  of  the  island.  The  prehistoric  re- 
oains  alone,  as  Prof.  Dawkins  points  out, 
re  more  numerous  in  the  Isle  of  Man  than 
a  any  other  equal  area  of  the  British  Isles,  and, 
a/I  to  say,  remain  as  yet  entirely  unprotected 
irom  the  wanton  destruction  which  has  to  so 
Iveat  an  extent  been  arrested  in  England, 
(Scotland,  and  Ireland  by  the  “Ancient 
.Monuments  Act  ”  of  1882.  The  interest  of 
he  antiquities  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
vlan  is  not  a  purely  local  one ;  as  Prof. 
Oawkins  urges,  they  merit  preservation  on 
the  score  of  the  light  they  throw  not  only  on 
varly  Christiau  art,  but  on  the  complicated 
.nd  little-known  relations  of  the  Northmen 
fnd  the  Celtic  population  of  the  British  Isles. 
Che  principal  objects  to  be  attained  are,  first, 
he  protection  of  the  existing  remains  ; 
secondly,  a  notice,  where  possible,  of  all  those 


which  have  disappeared ;  and,  lastly,  the 
record  of  the  old  Manx  place-names.  The 
Runic  crosses,  of  which  many  well-known 
specimens  exist  in  the  island,  are,  it  appears, 
rapidly  disappearing,  and,  it  is  urged,  should 
be  immediately  placed  under  shelter.  The 
island  is  also  especially  rich  in  prehistoric 
remains,  camps  and  ramparts,  stone  circles, 
tombs,  tumuli,  cairns,  and  cists  ;  these  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unrecorded,  or  very  incorrectly 
marked,  on  the  Ordnance  maps.  Long  pro¬ 
tected  by  local  superstition,  they  are  at  present 
being  ruthlessly  destroyed  ;  among  them  the 
interesting  Braddan  alignements  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  protected  from  further  injury.  It  is 
equally  desirable  that  all  local  traditions 
respecting  these  antiquities  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  recorded  before  being  for  ever  lost; 
the  work,  in  fact,  systematically  carried  out 
which  has  been  so  ably  commenced  by  the 
Isle  of  Man  Antiquarian  Society.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Manx  Legislature, — itself 
an  interesting  archaeological,  though,  none  the 
less,  a  very  practical,  survival  of  a  distant 
past,  —  will  not  neglect  to  support  their 
Governor  in  his  laudable  effort. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Associates  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evening  next,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  at 
half-past  seven,  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  Charter  as  affecting  the 
Associate  class  of  members.  The  discussion 
is  expected  to  turn  chiefly  on  the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  Associates  to  vote  in  respect 
of  the  passing  of  by-laws  affecting  their  inte¬ 
rests.  Mr.  Mark H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  intends 
to  move  the  following  resolution  : — 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Associates  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  new  Charter  should  give  them 
a  voice  in  the  making  of  by  -  laws,  and  it 
is  therefore  resolved, — That  the  Council  be  asked 
(1)  to  amend  the  ‘23rd  clause  of  the  proposed  new 
Charter  by  adding  the  words,  ‘Every  Fellow  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  votes  in  respect  of  the  making, 
altering,  revising,  suspending,  or  rescinding  of  any 
by-law  ’  ;  (2)  to  amend  the  24th  clause  by  leaving 
out  all  the  words  after  the  words  ‘  Election  of 
Fellows,’  and  thus  provide  for  the  voting  power  in 
respect  of  by-laws  being  in  proportion  to  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  members.’’ 


THERE  seems  to  have  been  a  question 
raised  at  Nottingham  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  stone  in  use  in  the  new  Law 
Courts,  which  are  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Verity  &  Hunt.  There 
was  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  Town 
Council  last  Monday,  when  it  was  stated  that 
a  memorial  had  been  received  on  the  matter 
from  the  Federated  Organised  and  Building 
Trades’  United  Councils,  who,  as  representing 
7,000  ratepayers,  urged  that  the  quality  of  the 
stone  in  the  new  buildings  was  inferior  to 
what  it  ought  to  be,  best  Darley  Dale  stone 
having  been  specified.  The  Operative  Stone¬ 
masons’  Society  and  the  Nottingham  Rate¬ 
payers’  Association  presented  similar  memo¬ 
rials,  and  a  motion  was  carried  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Buildings  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  architects  state  that  they  have 
specially  selected  the  stone,  which  they  had 
every  confidence  in  ;  and  the  Borough  Engineer, 
Mr.  Tarbotton,  a  thoroughly  competent  witness, 
stated  that  he  had  examined  the  stone  that  was 
being  used,  and  that  it  was  Darley  Dale  stone 
of  excellent  quality  and  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Our  impression,  judging  from  the 
reports  of  the  matter  by  the  local  press, 
would  be  that  some  trade  interest  was 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  objections 
raised. 


WE  have  had  brought  under  our  notice  a 
new  method  of  stone-working  by  ma¬ 
chinery  which  has  been  developed  and  brought 
into  its  completed  form  by  Mr.  M.  Powis  Bale, 
who  has  already  contributed  so  much  to  the 
development  of  stone  -  working  machinery. 
The  new  method  differs  in  principle  from  that 
of  Mr.  Bale’s  mechanical  system  of  stone¬ 
cutting  and  dressing  already  described  in 
these  pages,  as  the  stone  is  not  really  cut  at 
all,  but  shaped  by  the  erosion  of  sand  and 
water  under  the  action  of  iron  scrapers  or 


rubbers  of  the  required  section.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  system  is  that  it  does  not  shake  or 
jar  the  stone,  and  leaves  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  very  weather-resisting  and  compact  sur¬ 
face.  Work  like  the  fluting  of  a  pilaster  can 
be  accomplished  with  this  machine  at  2s.  per 
square  foot.  Of  course,  we  are  not  in  favour 
of  ornamental  work  by  machinery,  but  such 
mechanically-repeated  features  as  the  flutes  of 
a  column  or  pilaster,  and  other  surface  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  same  class,  loses  nothing  by 
machine  treatment,  and  for  this  class  of  work 
the  process  may  prove  very  useful. 


WE  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Manager  of  the  Patent  Grano-Metallic 
Stone  Company : — 

“  Sir, — With  regard  to  the  paragraph  published  by 
you  in  last  week’s  Builder,  respecting  the  Patent 
Grano-Metallic  Stone  Company,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  no  agent  or  traveller  has  any  authority  to  offer 
commissions  to  engineers,  architects,  or  others.  I 
must  ask  you  to  give  the  same  prominence  to  this 
letter  as  you  gave  to  the  notice  of  last  week. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Bryant, 

Manager  Patent  Grano-Metallic  Stone  Co. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Builder.” 

Of  course  we  comply  with  the  request  to 
publish  this  disclaimer ;  but  it  still  rests  with 
the  Company  to  explain  how  it  came  about 
that  a  person  professing  to  be  acting  for  them, 
and  enclosing  their  printed  card,  has  been- 
writing  to  architects  offering  5  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  in  their  name. 


rUHE  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Photo- 
JL  graphic  Society,  now  open  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
compares  curiously  with  the  class  of  exhibition 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  same  rooms; 
We  feel  how  great  a  part  of  the  interest  of  art 
lies  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  artist  and  his 
method,  when  we  compare  the  intellectual 
charm  of  a  good  water-colour  exhibition  with 
the  cold  and  uninteresting  effect  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  chemical  transcripts  from  the  forms  of 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  realistic 
fidelity  of  photography  constantly  reminds  us 
of  little  facts  that  are  missed  by  the  painter. 
In  one  of  the  series  of  yachting  scenes,  for 
instance,  the  mainsail  of  a  yacht,  evidently  in 
a  light  breeze,  is  rippled  over  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  little  crinkles  and  folds.  We  never 
saw  a  yacht’s  sail  painted  in  that  way.  The 
realistic  power  of  modern  photography  is 
well  exhibited  in  Lieut.  Hawker’s  six  succes¬ 
sive  views  of  the  effect  of  a  gun-cotton  explo¬ 
sion  under  water,  taken  at  intervals  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  second  with  his  automatically- 
charging  camera.  The  proportion  of  attempts 
at  picture-making  in  photography,  by  means  of 
carefully-studied  lighting  and  grouping,  is  not 
large,  nor  are  any  of  them  remarkable  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  Mrs.  Cameron  used  to  produce 
in  that  way.  Architecture,  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  which  photography  lends  itself  so 
admirably,  is  very  little  represented,  probably 
because  there  is  so  little  demand  for  such 
subjects  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  The 
“  School  of  Military  Engineering  ”  shows  some 
good  photographs  of  Tintern  Abbey  and  other 
Medieval  buildings,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman 
has  a  medal  for  a  view  of  the  Erechtheum. 
The  portraits  by  Mr.  Mendelssohn  and  Messrs. 
Marius  &  Yivash  are  very  good  ;  the  former 
especially  aims  at  artistic  effect,  but  he  can  do 
better  than  anything  that  we  see  here,  when 
he  has  a  thoroughly  good  subject.  Among 
the  minute  revelations  of  photography  is  a 
remarkable  example  in  the  extraordinary  and 
complicated  object  which  turns  out  to  be  the 
microscopic  representation  of  the  tongue  of  a 
blow-fly.  _ _ 

THE  exhibition  of  sketches  and  studies  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery  comes  more  strictly  under 
that  denomination  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  exhibitions.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
works  it  contains  a  good  many  interesting  and 
pleasant  studies,  varied  by  occasional  not  un¬ 
interesting  eccentricities  of  medium  or  method. 
Thus  Mr.  Walter  Severn  exhibits,  in  a  white 
frame,  a  beach  study  at  Freshwater  “  sketched 
with  sea-water  ” ;  so  it  is  noted  in  the  cata- 
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logue,  though  we  do  not  recognise  any  special 
effect  resulting  from  the  saline  medium.  Mr. 
Couldery  has  been  working  in  pastel,  in  which 
method  his  cats  are  as  feline  as  in  oil  or  water 
colour.  Among  the  water-colour  drawings 
may  be  picked  out  “  Broken  Weather,  Bourne 
End  ”  (142),  by  Mr.  de  Breanski,  a  fine  broad 
sketch  full  of  wind  and  wet  ;  “The  Golden 
Temple  of  Amritsir  ”  (110),  by  Mr.  Goff,  a 
rather  unusual  architectural  scene;  “Vignettes” 
and  “  Studies  ”  (30  and  38),  by  Mr.  0.  Robert¬ 
son,  executed  in  body  colour  with  very  minute 
finish  ;  “  The  Roman  Forum  ”  (79),  by  Mr. 
Mildmay  ;  “  On  the  Roman  Campagna  ”  (170), 
a  portion  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Donne ;  “The  Humber  at  Hull  ”  and  “  Oldbury- 
on- Severn  ”  (32  and  39),  by  Mr.  Medlycott ; 
besides  others. 


understand  that  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson 
has  revised  and  adjusted  his  design  for 
the  Buccleuch  Memorial  in  Edinburgh,  and 
different  portions  of  the  sculpture  have  been 
allocated  to  several  artists.  The  monument, 
which  is  Tudor-Gothic  in  style,  after  the 
manner  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  is  hexagonal 
in  form,  and  divided  into  four  stages.  The 
first  stage  or  base  is  richly  moulded,  and  has 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  above  which  are  bucks 
bearing  heraldic  shields.  The  next  stage  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  six  oblong  bas-reliefs  in  bronze, 
having  moulded  frames  on  three  sides,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  canopied  work  on  the  upper  side.  The 
execution  of  these  reliefs  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Clark  Stanton,  R.S.A.  At  the  angles  of 
the  next  stage  are  short  twisted  columns 
supporting  statuettes  under  canopies.  The 
statuettes  are  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Rynd, 
sculptor  ;  and  to  Mr.  Burnet  has  been  allocated 
six  upright  bas-reliefs,  which  occupy  the  sur¬ 
face  of  this  stage.  The  canopies  over  these 
uprights  are  more  elaborate  than  those  on  the 
first  stage.  The  upper  stage  is  elaborately 
decorated  with  foliated  enrichments,  and  a 
small  representation  of  a  hunting  scene  will 
be  introduced.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  to 
be  modelled  by  the  Messrs.  Stevenson.  The 
monument,  exclusive  of  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  (which  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Boehm,  R.A.),  will  reach  a  height  of  about 
20  ft.  The  site  fixed  upon  is  the  small  square 
to  the  west  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral. 


THE  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  have 
directed  Mr.  Moreham,  City  Architect,  to 
prepare  plans  and  procure  estimates  for  public 
baths  to  be  erected  on  part  of  the  ground 
which  was  occupied  by  [the  old  Infirmary.  The 
value  of  the  site  is  estimated  at  2,380Z.,  and 
the  probable  expenditure  upon  the  building 
8,7001.  The  Town  Council  have  also  under 
consideration  suggestions  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  in  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  to  the 
late  Dr.  Chambers,  who  restored  that  edifice. 
Amongst  other  contemplated  improvements  in 
the  city  are  additions  of  a  porch,  &c.,  to  the 
Catholic  pro -cathedral  in  Broughton-street ; 
the  completion  of  the  Waverley  Hotel,  Princes- 
street ;  and  a  new  branch  police  station  for  the 
Causewayside  district. 


THE  photographs  which  Mr.  John  L.  Robin¬ 
son,  of  Dublin,  took  on  the  recent  excur¬ 
sion  of  the  Architectural  Association,  and 
which  are  now  on  view  at  the  Architectural 
Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  will  be 
of  interest  to  more  than  the  thirty  individuals 
who  went  on  that  pleasant  expedition.  Mr. 
Robinson,  being  himself  an  architect,  chooses 
his  points  of  view  with  more  judgment  than 
the  ordinary  photographer  could  be  expected 
to  display  ;  while  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
excursion  enable  him  to  obtain  subjects  which 
the  professional  photographer  would  neither 
know  of  nor  care  for,  but  which  are  of  value 
to  the  architectural  student.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  whole  series  of  something 
like  twelve  dozen  plates  are  picked  examples 
of  the  photographer’s  skill  :  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  taken  would  prevent 
that.  But  many  of  them  are  excellent  speci¬ 
mens,  and  present  such  a  charming  play  of 


light  and  shade,  such  indications  of  intelligent 
seizing  of  opportunities,  as  to  give  them  a  very 
distinctive  character.  Of  course,  colour  cannot 
be  even  hinted  at  by  photography,  but  form, 
tone,  and  texture  can,  and  as  examples  of  these 
the  charming  series  of  views  from  Compton 
Winyates  should  be  specially  noticed.  No 
more  piquant  specimen  of  Tudor  brickwork 
exists  in  England  than  this  home  of  the 
Comptons.  Some  of  the  interior  views,  owing 
to  the  want  of  light,  are  less  successful  as 
pictures,  although  interesting  as  examples  of 
architecture.  But  the  whole  collection  must 
be  judged,  not  as  photographs,  but  as  remini¬ 
scences  of  architectural  features,  selected  by 
an  architect  of  keen  perception  and  catholic 
taste. 


T  ORD  BRABAZON,  in  asking,  through  the 
-Lz  Times ,  for  further  assistance  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Public  Gardens  Association,  states  that 
the  Association  has,  during  the  past  year,  added 
to  the  open  space  already  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  three  playgrounds  and  eleven  gardens, 
comprising  a  total  of  about  fourteen  acres,  at 
a  cost  of  about  3,000Z.  They  have  fitted  up 
300  seats  as  resting-places  for  the  aged  and 
weary,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  many 
gardens  and  playgrounds,  and  fitted  up  a 
public  gymnasium  and  obtained  grants  for 
others.  Among  the  schemes  on  hand  are  the 
laying  out  of  the  churchyards  of  St.  Dunstan, 
Stepney  (six  acres),  St.  Anne’s,  Limehouse 
(four  acres),  and  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  Shad  well, 
a  much  smaller  space,  and  of  a  public  play¬ 
ground  at  Whitechapel.  The  Association  is 
untiring  in  its  work,  but  wants  funds ;  and  we 
hope  those  who  are  able  will  support  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  is  doing  such  a  real  benefit  to  the 
people. 


rPHE  subject  of  the  influence  of  religion  and 
-L  art  on  each  other  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  the  Tuesday  sitting  of  the 
Church  Congress  at  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Sedding 
read  a  paper,  very  eloquent  in  parts,  the  main 
point  of  which  was  the  plea  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  good  modern  art  into  churches,  not  mock 
Medievalism.  In  this  we  are  entirely  with 
him,  though  we  can  hardly  admit  that  Hunt’s 
“  Light  of  the  World  ”  is  of  more  interest  to  the 
modern  Christian  than  the  Ansidei  Madonna. 
If  he  had  said  “  to  the  uneducated  modern 
Christian  ”  we  could  have  concurred.  Mr. 
Horsley,  R.A.,  read  a  strong  paper  against  the 
use  of  naked  models  in  art,  o  subject  on  which 
he  is  somewhat  fete  montee.  There  is  certainly 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  greater  freedom  arising 
lately  in  regard  to  the  drawing  from  nude 
models  by  female  students,  and  probably  Mr. 
Horsley  is  right  in  intimating  that  some  female 
students  are  going  into  this  quite  unnecessarily, 
for  any  artistic  use  they  will  ever  be  able  to 
make  of  it.  We  heard  of  one  case  where  a 
self-constituted  class  of  female  art-students 
endeavoured  to  engage  a  well-known  male 
model,  and  the  man,  with  apparently  more 
sense  of  decorum  than  the  women,  refused  the 
engagement.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
question  of  the  spirit  and  reality  of  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done.  Speaking  to  an  audience 
of  clergymen,  mostly  quite  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  of  artistic  work,  Mr.  Horsley,  of 
course,  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Probably  none 
of  these  reverend  gentlemen  are  aware  what  is 
the  mental  strain  of  painting  from  the  nude 
model,  with  artists  who  really  mean  business  ; 
it  is  hard  work,  in  which  none  succeed  but 
those  who  are  in  earnest.  Nor,  probably,  was 
the  clergyman  who  proposed  to  “  boycott  ”  all 
works  of  art  produced  with  this  kind  of  assist¬ 
ance  (all  nude  works,  he  apparently  meant)  in 
the  least  aware  that  every  sculptor,  in  setting 
about  even  a  completely  clothed  figure,  models 
the  naked  figure  first,  and  could  make  nothing 
good  of  it  otherwise.  We  believe  there  is 
some  reform  and  restriction  desirable  in  regard 
to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  naked  models,  but 
the  system  does  not  necessarily  imply  degrada¬ 
tion, — that  is  only  the  view  of  small-minded 
people  who  cannot  see  through  conventionalities ; 
and  Mr.  Horsley’s  theory  that  the  best  art  can 
be  produced  without  it  is  not  happily  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  own  paintings. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  GREY  FRIARS. 

Here  Lyes 
A  Benefactor. 

Let  no  one 
Move  his  Bones. 

So  runs  the  inscription  of  a  mural  tablet  in 
the  sole  existing  cloister  of  Grey  Friars,  New- 
gate-street.  When  read  in  conjunction  with  a 
lately-published  scheme  of  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners,  this  admonition  has  a  more  than 
ordinary  significance.  For  after  one  or  two 
previous  movements  to  the  like  end,  that  body 
have  decided  upon  a  measure  which  but  few 
citizens  will  regard  with  indifference, — the 
removal  of  the  time-honoured  Blnecoat  School 
to  “  within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  City 
of  London.”  From  one  point  of  view,  so  radical 
a  change  may  be  appositely  compared  with 
certain  events  which  happened  on  this  very 
ground  just  350  years  ago.  At  that  crisis  in 
the  ecclesiastical  fortunes  of  England,  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith  found  nowhere  so  rich 
a  spoil  as  in  his  own  capital.  One  Cistercian  . 
abbey,  viz.,  Edward  III.’s  East  Minster  of  St. : 
Mary  de  Grace,  West  Minster  itself,  the  St.  Clare  i 
nunnery  of  Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre,*  the 
Dominicans  Mendicant  at  Blackfriars,  Childe’s  i 
Cluniacs  of  Bermondsey,  Queen  Matilda’s  Holy 
Trinity  at  Aldgate,  the  nuns  Minchin  of  St. : 
Helen’s,  Humphrey  Bohnn’s  Augustinians,  the 
Carmelites  at  Whitefriars,  De  Manny’s  Carthu- 1 
sians  at  West  Smithfield,  together  with  other  i 
large  and  wealthy  priories, — the  outgrowth  of 
centuries  of  covetousness  and  liberality, — all 
fell  at  once,  and  undefended,  before  that  new  ■ 
sacrifice  of  Suppression. 

Foremost  among  these  religious  houses  ranked : 
the  monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  whose  inmates : 
followed  the  ascetic  rule  of  St.  Francis  d’Assis.  > 
This  had  long  enjoyed  a  signal  share  of  public 
as  well  as  of  royal  favour.  The  citizens  at  first  t 
strove  in  emulation  to  befriend  a  certain  body  of 
monks  who  had  settled  in  their  district.  King 
Henry  III.  had  not  long  ascended  the  throne' 
when  a  party  of  nine  Franciscans  reached  our  i 
shores  at  Dover.  Five  of  them  stayed  at  Canter- 1 
bury  :  four,  coming  to  London,  found  hospitable  I 
entertainment  with  the  Black  or  Preaching. 
Friars  in  High  Holbom.  After  a  brief  sojourn  ini 
the  house  of  John  Travers,  then  sheriff  (1224),  on 
Cornhill,  where  their  community  and  adherents 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  importance, 1 
they  obtained  a  permanent  abode  in  St.  Nicholas 
Shambles,  Farringdon  Within,  through  the: 
munificence  of  John  Iwyn,  or  EwiD,  citizen  and 
mercer.  The  deed  bears  the  date  9  Henry  III. ! 
William  Joynier  (mayor  in  1239)  builds  fori 
them  a  chapel,  latterly  the  church  choir;  a; 
nave  is  added  by  Henry  le  Waliys, — six  times: 
mayor  during  the  period  1273-1298.  These: 
were  supplemented  with  the  chapter-house  of 
Walter  le  Poter,  sheriff  in  1269  and  1272 ;  the 
dormitory  of  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  mayor - 
(1274-1280);  the  refectory  of  Bartholomew  de 
Castro;  Peter  de  Helyland’s  infirmary;  and  so 
on.  William,  King  Henry  III.’s  tailor,  provided, 
a  watercourse,  which,  springing  from  near  to 
Bagnigge  Wells,  ran  beneath  Leather- lane,  [ 
Holborn,  and  Newgate.  In  1301,  however,  i 
these  yield  place  to  a  more  magnificent  strnc-  J 
ture,  which  was  begun  at  the  charges  of  Mar-  3 
garet  of  France,  second  wife  to  Edward  I.,  who 
gave  2,000  marks  for  the  choir;  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  ;  and  John  de  i 
Bretagne,  earl  of  Richmond,  who,  together) 
with  his  niece,  Mary,  countess  of  Pembroke,  k 
contributed  the  new  nave.  The  consorts  i 
of  the  two  sovereigns  next  in  succession  i< 
resumed  the  pious  work :  other  less  exalted 
benefactors  followed,  including  Sir  Richard  i 
Whittington,  who  built  the  library,  furnishing, 
it  with  costly  books.f  Scarcely  any  trust- 1 
worthy  particulars  come  down  to  us  as  to  the: 
outward  aspect  of  the  new  church,  which  was* 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis  in  1327.  The  actual  i 
site  we  shall  presently  describe,  and  will  merely  < 
state  that  the  church  was  300  ft.  long  by  89  ft. 
wide,  with  a  height  of  63  ft.  from  its  marble  1 
floor  to  the  roof.  Particular  sanctity  wasi 
deemed  to  vest  in  interment  within  the  pre-'. 
cincts  of  Friars  Mendicant.  This  accounts  fori 
the  fact,  insisted  upon  by  Weever,  of  the! 
unusual  number  of  illustrious  personageSt 

*  Introduced  into  England  at  the  end  of  tbe  thirteenth  i 
century.  Their  foundress,  St.  Clair,  was  a  Franciscan  nun,  r 
aud  a  contemporary  fellow-townswoman  of  8t.  Francis  at  i 
Assissi.  He  was  born  there  in  1182. 

f  It  is  on  record  that  for  the  transcript  of  one  set  alone,  j 
De  Lira’s  works  in  two  volumes,  100  marks  were  paid. 
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uried  here.  They  comprise  four  queens,* * * § 
aur  duchesses,  two  of  them  being  Beatrice  de 
lllretagne,  daughter  to  Henry  III.,  and  Eleanor, 
i!  uchess  of  Buckingham ;  one  duke,  John  of 
I'  lourbon,  who,  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt,  died 
<  captive  in  the  Grey  Friars ;  four  countesses  ; 
,  wo  earls  ;  eight  barons,  &o., — in  all  663  persons 
f  quality.  All  the  monuments  were  destroyed 
nd  sold  in  154-5  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Martin 
3  Sowes,  for  50 2. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  in  course  of  time,  the 
t  itizens  did  not,  in  a  general  way,  much  concern 
iliiemselves  at  the  downfall  of  the  monks  and 
canons.  But  they  felt  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
f  le  sudden  conveyance  of  many  eleemosynary 
endowments  from  the  sick  and  the  poor.  We 
aus  find  them  after  the  Dissolution  petitioning 
i  le  sovereign  for  the  restitution  of  the  St. 
r([ary’s,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s 
i  pitals,  together  with  “  the  newe  Abbey  [St. 

(lary  de  Grace]  at  Tower  hyll . onely 

nr  the  relyeff,  comforte,  and  ayde  of  the 
more  and  indygent  peple  not  beyng  hable  to 
Gelpe  theymsel£fs.”+  They  recovered  St.  Bar- 
molomew’s  in  1544;  the  next  year  they  secnred 
oimon  Fitz-Mary’s  Hospital, — site  of  Liverpool- 
i;;reet  railway  station, — for  lunatics,  the  modern 
lethlehem.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  1546, 
bishop  Ridley  announced  from  St.  Paul’s  Cross 
Liat,  by  indenture  dated  December  27th,  1545, 

[  le  king  had  made  gift  to  the  mayor,  com¬ 
monalty,  and  citizens,  of  all  the  priory  build- 
,igs,  to  be  known  as  “Christ  Church  within 
hewgate,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,”  together 
rith  the  adjoining  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
le  parish  churches  of  St.  Ouen,  Newgate 
Market,  and  St.  Nicholas.  These  two  parishes 
lad  such  part  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  as  lay  within 
jfewgate,  were  to  form  the  new  parish  of 
aihrist  Church.  “  A  very  odd  foundation,” 
jbserves  Stevens,  “  to  let  two  churches  of  four 
Land,  subverting  the  other  two,  and  a  good 
hospital,  and  to  call  himself  a  founder.”  The 
itior  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  derived 
liuch  benefit  from  the  change.  It  was  King 
J  dward  VI.,  moved,  we  are  told,  by  Ridley’s 
jshortation  upon  the  exercise  of  charity  (1552), 

I  ho  shortly  before  his  death  established  the 
juree  royal  hospitals  of  Christ,  St.  Thomas, 

|  ad  Bridewell  respectively,  for  the  young,  the 
■ck,  and  the  necessitous  or  thriftless  poor, 
fill  of  Christ  Church,  the  library  excepted,  was 
jonsumed  by  the  Great  Fire.  The  existing 
Kructure  was  built  by  Wren,  1703-4,  at  a  cost 
nearly  12,0002.  Like  to  the  parallel  instance 
t  St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Great,  West  Smith- 
eld,  a  modern  grave  -  yard,  to  the  west, 
it  Christ  Church,  distinguishes  the  site  of  the 
ave  of  old  Greyfriars.  Sir  Robert  Clayton’s 
Ving  (1682),  along  the  southern  cloister,  and 
ir  John  Moore’s  writing-school,  beyond  the 
[lorthern  cloister  (1694),  are  Wren’s  work  also. 
•letween“the  ditch”  playground  and  St.  Bartho- 
omew’s  Hospital  is  the  Grammar  School,  built 
i  1795,  mainly  with  Sir  John  Smith’s  bequest, 
in  open  cloister,  the  northern,  occupies  the 
:osition  of  Whittington’s  Library;  a  dormitory 
Replaces  the  old  Hall,  which  was  supported  by 
he  western  cloister  (1836).  On  Restoration- 
ay,  1S29,  was  opened  John  Shaw’s  new  Hall ; 
"he  Tudor  dormitories  and  wards  were  designed 
ly  his  son. 

A  faithful  copy-plan  lies  before  us  dated  1540. 
Irey  Friars  Churchyard  is  marked  thereon  as 
without  the  City  Wall  and  Ditch,  being  situated 
Westwards  of  “  The  Walke  ”  leading  through  a 
gateway  in  the  London  Wall  to  St.  Bartbo- 
omew’s.  Beyond  is  another  burial-ground  for 
he  poor  of  that  hospital.  J  The  gateway  in  the 
Vail, — and  its  representative  still  exists, — 
tands  by  the  north-western  angle  of  Great 
Roister,  westwards  of  which  latter  (and  with¬ 
in  the  Wall)  is  Little  Cloister.  It  is  over 
jittle  Cloister  that  we  see  the  boys  at  play  as 
?e  pass  the  railings  in  Newgate-street.  Great 
Roister  is  the  modern  court-yard  between  the 
lormitories.  Southwards  is  Greyfriars  Church, 
ts  eastern  end  abutting  against  Fowle  or 
Ihicken  Lane.§  The  plan  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view 
if  the  church.  It  is  of  the  type  customary  with 
Triaries ;  no  chapels  break  the  simplicity  of 

•  Margaret  of  France  ;  Isabella,  wife  to  Edward  II.,  and 
ms  daughter  Joan  of  the  Tower,  Queen  of  Scots;  and 

sabella  suojure  Queen  of  Man.  Here,  too,  were  deposited 
die  hearts  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Henry  III.,  and  of 
ling  Edward  II.  ;  with  the  body  of  Isabella,  daughter  of 
.uiward  III.,  aud  wife  of  Ingelram  de  Courcy,  earl  of 
jiedford. 

_t  Vide  certain  memoranda  relative  to  the  Royal  Hos- 
ttsls,— Court  of  Common  Council,  1836. 
j  +  The  thoroughfare  from  Newgate-street  to  St.  Bartho- 
tomew's,  along  “  The  AValke,”  was  closed  seventy  years  ago. 

§  Since  Butcher  Hall-lane,  now  King  Edward-street. 


the  nave  and  choir,  whilst  the  plain  outline 
shows  in  striking  contrast  with  the  more  varied 
configuration  of  abbatial  and  cathedral  churches. 
Between  the  end  of  Fowle-lane  in  Newgate- 
street  and  Warwick-lane  are  indicated  the 
Shambles  with  the  meat  and  flesh  markets. 
The  slaughter-houses  used  to  bo  in  Warwick- 
lane.  Did  we  continue  the  Wall  westwards  from 
its  existing  remains  in  St.  Botolph’s-Without 
Churchyard,  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
detached  Christ  Church  burial-ground  in  King 
Edward-street,  and  then  on  to  the  bastion  which 
stood  at  the  return  towards  Newgate,  we  should 
pass  between  the  School  Infirmary  (1S22)  and 
the  rear  of  the  Hall.  The  Hall,  in  fact,  stands 
over  the  former  refectory  and  against  London 
Wall.  The  ditch  beyond  is  commemorated  by 
the  name  of  the  playground  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  facing  the  Mathematical  and 
Grammar  Schools.  The  opening  here,  facing 
Christ  Church  burial-ground,  was  made  on  the 
removal  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  Tavern  with 
other  tenements  within  the  gates.  Mr.  Legg, 
Architect  to  the  Governors,  informs  the  writer 
that  the  southern  wall  of  his  offices  beneath  the 
Latin  School  in  the  Clayton  wing  is  built  over 
a  thick  wall  of  chalk,  flint,  and  rag;  this, 
doubtlessly,  is  a  relic  of  the  former  nave. 
What  was  left  of  the  western  Great  Cloister 
was  removed  (1827),  together  with  the  earlier 
hall  erected  after  the  Fire,  by  Sir  John 
Frederick,  who  was  mayor  in  the  year  1661. 
No  remains  of  Grey  Friars  are  now  visible  other 
than  the  pointed  arches,  shamefully  disfigured 
by  later  modern  filling-in  of  brick,  and  the 
buttresses  of  the  southern  Great  Cloister.  Here 
should  be  noticed  the  lower  level  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  now  resonant  during  play-hours  with 
whipping-tops  and  thongs  of  the  genuine  eel- 
skin. 

With  no  income  from  original  endowment,  the 
property  has  increased  to  a  princely  amount  by 
the  gifts  of  subsequent  benefactors  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  governors’  donations.  The  present 
net  value  of  the  educational  endowment, — there 
are  other  charities  besides, — exceeds  56,0002. 
The  Metropolitan  property  comprises  about 
1,000  houses  and  holdings  in  various  parts  of 
the  City,  in  Westminster,  Southwark,  St. 
James’s  Park  (western  side),  Old  Ford, 
Holloway,  and  Deptford.  The  country  estates 
lie  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent, 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hereford, 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Lincoln,  Norfolk, 
Northampton,  and  Berkshire.  There  are,  besides, 
certain  urban  possessions  at  Reading,  Ware, 
Romford,  Brockley,  Epsom,  Hornsey,  Rochester, 
and  Erith.  The  Hertford  schools  for  girls  and 
the  little  boys  stand  on  seven  acres,  in  all,  of 
land.  The  London  premises  cover  la.  2r.  20p. 
out  of  4a.  3r.  20p. ;  this  latter  site  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  value  of,  say,  700,0002. 

The  primary  object  of  King  Edward  VI. ’s 
foundation  was  to  provide  orphans  and  other¬ 
wise  destitute  children  with  a  home.  Let  it 
not  be  urged  to  the  boys’  reproach  that  in  each 
corner  of  Great  Cloister  once  stood  a  statue  of 
a  Blue  Coat  scholar  thus  inscribed: — “This  is 
Christ’s  Hospital  where  poor  Blue  Coat  boys 
are  harboured  and  educated.”  They  have  re¬ 
linquished  their  “  yellows  ”  or  sleeveless  under 
tunics,  and  their  muffin  caps,  but  in  other  re¬ 
spects  retain  the  dress,  being  that  both  in  colour 
and  fashion  peculiar  to  the  inferior  classes,  which 
they  exchanged  for  their  “  russet  cotton,”  *  in 
Queen  Mary’s  reign.  Stow  described  their 
appearance,  thus  clad  for  the  first  time,  in 
Easter-tide,  1553,  at  the  Spital  sermon,  Spital- 
fields.  On  their  buttons  is  the  effigy  of  their 
founder.  Though  they  have  long  ceased  to 
make  periodical  excursions  to  bathe  in  Peer¬ 
less-pool,  we  shall  miss  their  familiar  appear¬ 
ance  in  our  streets,  sometimes  in  groups  under 
charge  of  a  Royal  Artillery  sergeant.  We  shall 
miss  too  the  Lenten  “  Suppings,”  the  processions 
to  the  Mansion  House,  and  the  Spital  sermons 
in  Christ  Church  at  Easter-tide;  and,  it  may 
be,  the  annual  presentation  of  the  forty 
“  Royal  Mathematical  Boys,”  with  their  draw¬ 
ings,  to  the  sovereign.  They  cannot  boast  of 
the  more  aristocratic  associations  which  cluster 
around  the  past  alumni  of  Charterhouse  or  St. 
Paul’s,  which  have  already  set  the  example  of 
migration  from  Town.  But  that  school  has 
little  to  be  ashamed  of  whose  inner  life  is  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  facile  pens  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
Coleridge,  and  Charles  Lamb,  which  has  given 
to  the  world  such  scholars  as  Joshua  Barnes,  a 


*  On  St.  George’B  Day,  1502,  the  Grey  Friars  abandoned 
their  London  russet  for  their  original  dress,  in  undyed 
white-grey. 


Grecian  of  Grecians,  Markland,  Campian,  and 
Mitchell;  to  the  Church  men  like  to  StiUingfleet 
and  Middleton  ;  which  can  claim  as  its  own 
Thomas  Barnes,  prince  of  editors,  Scholefield, 
Hartwell  Horne,  and  Thomas  Dale ;  the  authors 
of  “  Britannia”  and  “  Clarissa”;  and  a  hero  like 
Louis  Cavagnari,  beneath  whose  bust  at  Christ’s 
is  fittingly  written  the  Dulce  et  decorum  he  wen 
at  Cabul. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Church,  Grove  Park,  Lee. — In  the  recent 
competition  for  this  building,  the  design  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Dashwood  House,  E.C., 
was  selected,  and  the  work  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  There  were  twenty  competitors. 

Undercliffe  Drive,  Bournemouth.  —  At  the 
meeting  of  tho  Bournemouth  Improvement 
Commissioners  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Report  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  on  the  twenty-nine  sets 
of  plans  sent  in  in  this  competition  was  read. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Sir  Joseph’s 
report : — 

“  Out  of  the  twenty-nine  schemes  submitted,  sixteen 
propose  the  formation  of  roadways  not  exceeding  10  ft. 
above  mean  sea  level,  and  of  these  nine  propose  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  roadways  and  footways,  (he  united  widths  of  which 
do  not  exceed  49  ft.,  and  seven  of  them  not  exceeding  50  ft. 
It  is  from  the  plans  whose  general  outlines  come  w  ithin 
these  limits  that  the  approved  designs  should  be  selected, 
having  reference  also  to  their  provisions  and  appliances  as 
being  best  suited  to  the  locality. 

But  the  selection  must  not  be  assumed  to  embrace  tho 
approval  of  all  the  details  of  any  plan. 

The  design  under  the  title  of  ‘  Utile  Dulci  ’  provides  a 
carriage-way  30  ft.  wide  with  a  10  ft.  footwny  raised  10  ft. 
above  mean  sea  level.  Flights  of  steps,  extending  along 
an  aggregate  sea  frontage  of  from  8,000  ft.  to  9,000  ft., 
ive  access  from  the  footway  to  the  sands.  These  are 
roken  by  twelve  inclines  for  boats  and  bathing  machines, 
each  200  ft.  wide,  viz.,  seven  on  the  cast  side  of  the  pier 
and  five  on  tho  west  side,  in  addition  to  one  opposite 
Durley  Chine,  120  ft.  loDg  ;  also  by  seventeen  projections 
for  sheltered  seats,  each  40  ft.  in  length.  The  steps  would 
be  largely  used  as  seats  by  nurses  and  children  in  fine 
weather.  This  design,  taken  as  a  whole,  deserves  first 
prize,  although  it  wo  ild  not  be  well  to  carry  the  roadway 
under  tho  pier  as  suggested. 

Next  to  it  should  be  classed  the  design  ‘  Ad  Rem,’  which 
proposes  also  a  30  ft.  road  and  a  10  ft.  esplanade  raised 
9  ft.  6  in.  above  mean  sea  level.  It  provides  four  lengths 
of  inclines,  in  convenient  places,  for  boats  and  bathir.g- 
machines,  giving  an  aggregate  length  of  frontago  to  the 
sands  of  2,210  ft.,  and  twenty-eight  flights  of  steps,  each 
of  about  90  ft.  length  of  froutage,  or  a  total  of  2,620  ft.  ; 
and  the  line  of  wail  is  broken  by  thirteen  projections  with 
she'tered  seatsand  steps  to  the  sands. 

The  third  place  should  bo  awarded  to  ‘  Fidelitas  Vincit,’ 
which  provides  a  roadway  31  ft.  wido  and  a  footway  of 
12  ft. ;  but  raised  only  8  ft.  above  mean  sea  level.  The 
line  ef  sea-wall  has  twenty-seven  flights  of  steps,  each 
giving  160  ft.  of  frontage  to  the  sands,  or  a  total  length  of 
4,050  ft. ,  but  each  300  ft.  of  wall  is  broken  by  circular 
projections  for  seats.  The  approaches  to  the  pier  are  well 
arranged.” 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  mentions  that  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  drive  and  cliff  works  in  the  three 
selected  designs  range  from  28,5252.  to  35,1422., 
“but  as  the  authors  have  variously  estimated 
the  value  of  tho  work  to  be  done,  they  do  not 
bear  comparision.”  The  committee  of  the 
whole  Board  appointed  to  consider  the  matter 
recommended  that  Sir  Joseph’s  advice  in  the 
above  Report  be  followed,  and  that  the  three 
premiums  of  200,  100,  and  50  guineas  for  the 
three  most  snitable  plans  be  awarded  to  the 
authors  of  the  designs  respectively  marked 
“Dtile  Dulci,”  “Ad  Rem,”  and  “Fidelitas 
Vincit.”  The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  It  was  decided 
that  an  exhibition  of  the  whole  of  the  plans 
take  place  at  Messrs.  Rebbecks’s  Mart,  on  "Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  next  week.  The 
three  successful  plans  were  opened,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  authors  were  : — (1)  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  (of  Hacknoy),Littledown-road,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  a  visitor ;  (2)  Mr.  T.  J.  Scoones,  Unity- 
street,  College-green,  Bristol,  who  has  designed 
a  similar  work  at  Weston-super-Mare  ;  and  (3) 
Messrs.  Rowell  &  Harding,  Wimbledon. 

New  Church,  Borrowstonness. — Messrs.  Shiells 
&  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh  are  the  successful 
competitors  for  the  new  parish  church  at 
Borrowstonness,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  between  4,0002.  and  5,0002. 


New  Residential  Flats  in  Westminster. 

An  extensive  block  of  residential  flats  is  about 
to  be  erected  immediately  in  Carlisle-place, 
Victoria- street,  Westminster.  The  frontage  will 
be  388  ft.,  and  the  elevation  six  stories  in  height, 
faced  with  red  bricks  with  stone  dressings.  The 
block  will  be  divided  into  nine  tenements  on 
each  floor,  each  pair  of  tenements  being  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  stone  staircase,  with  a  hydraulic 
passenger-lift  in  the  well  of  stairs,  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  landing  on  each  floor.  The 
suite  of  rooms  will  be  self-contained,  and  vary¬ 
ing  in  accommodation  from  eight  rooms  up  to 
fourteen.  All  the  floors  will  be  fireproof. 
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INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 


The  Globe  Electrical  and  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany  have  an  almost  complete  display  of  Mr. 
Killingworth  Hedges’s  patents  in  electrical 
appliances.  It  comprises,  amongst  other 
fittings,  Mr.  Hedges’s  switches  and  contact- 
breakers,  which,  in  electrical  parlance,  take 
the  place  of  gas-taps  and  unions.  These  instru¬ 
ments  made  their  first  appearance  at  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  Paris  of  1881.  The  movable  rubbing 
surface  is  of  bent  copper,  which  gives  a  very 
large  bearing,  and  is  easily  replaced  when  worn. 
'Switches  of  all  sizes,  on  this  principle,  are  con¬ 
structed  at  the  Globe  Company’s  Works,  and 
are  exhibited  to  carry  currents  suitable  for  300 
■lights. 

A  new  ornamental  type  of  small  contact- 
breaker  for  group  or  single  glow  lamps  has 
lately  been  introduced  for  use  in  houses,  the 
case  being  made  to  harmonise  with  the  deco¬ 
ration.  In  this  pattern,  when  the  current  is 
passing,  the  contact  arm  is  well  kept  up  to  its 
work  by  means  of  a  wiping  spring  engaging 
on  the  short  end  of  the  arm,  which  plan 
prevents  any  chance  of  the  switch  being  left 
turned  partly  on  and  dangerously  heating. 

The  above  company  also  exhibit  a  most  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  Hodges’s  cut-outs,  referred  to 
specially  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Hedges’s  paper  on  “Precautions  to  adopt  on 
introducing  the  Electric  L?ght  into  Houses,” 
read  before  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  i’ebruary 
18th,  1884.  Some  of  these  instruments  are 
shown  with  an  arrangement  which  enables 
resistance  to  be  put  into  the  circuit  auto¬ 
matically  on  the  melting  of  the  fuse.  At 
first  sight  this  may  seem  a  blundering  policy, 
as  the  primary  object  of  a  cut-out  is  to  act  as  a 
safety-valve  and  protect  against  any  excess 
Ourrent.  In  practice,  however,  the  sensitive 
fuses,  such  as  are  indispensable  for  complete 
safety,  are  often  melted  by  the  wrong  circuit 
being  switched  on  by  a  careless  attendant.  In 
the  event  of  such  an  accident  with  the  new 


automatic  duplex  cut-outs,  the  lights  would  not 
go  out  as  under  the  old  system,  as  the  excess 
current  would  be  broken  by  the  resistance,  and 
nothing  but  a  dangerous  short-circuit  would 
melt  the  remaining  fuse  and  extinguish  the 
lights.  The  cut-outs  remain  of  the  same  design 
as  were  shown  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
where  they  were  employed  in  protecting  the 
electric  light  wires.  Fig.  1  is  a  duplex  form, 
which  enables  a  spare  fuse  to  be  instantly  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  melted,  by  turning  the  handle 
marked  A.  For  instance,  as  shown,  the  working 
fuse  is  set  to  carry  the  current  for  100  lights 
and  melt  with  any  excess  current,  and  the  spare 
one  marked  120  would  be  thrown  into  action 
by  causing  A  to  bridge  the  gap.  Fig.  2  is  a 
cut-out  designed  for  smaller  currents,  and  is 
the  kind  generally  used  in  private  houses;  the 
mica  foil  is  shown  by  fig.  3,  the  fusible  portion 
being  shaded.  Fig.  4  is  a  connector  form  of 
cut-out,  and  is  constructed  of  an  alloy  which 
adheres  to  the  mica  when  melted,  and  does 
not  run  into  globules  which  may  cause  fire. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  the  branch  main  can 
be  united  to  the  small  lamp  wire  without 
cutting  the  former,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  simple  form  of  fusible  connexion. 
Fig.  5  can  be  inserted,  and  easily  replaced  if 
melted,  by  any  person,  without  special  electrical 
knowledge.  This  pattern  is  used  throughout 
the  Law  Courts,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
electric  light  wires  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Consider¬ 
able  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  fuses, 
which  have  been  somewhat  improved  and 
strengthened  at  the  ends  where  the  oontact 
takes  place,  making  them  much  easier  to  fix 
than  the  dangerous  lead  wire  fuses. 

A  novel  arrangement  in  automatic  cut-outs 
may  also  be  seen  at  the  Globe  Company’s  stand. 
It  consists  of  a  lever,  to  which  a  weight  is 
attached,  the  lever  being  held  up  in  place  by  a 
small  notch  in  a  steel  bar,  which,  when  the 
current  exceeds  a  given  amount,  is  attracted  by 
the  action  of  an  electro-magnet  placed  in  a 
shunt  circuit,  releasing  at  the  same  time  the 


weighted  lever,  thus  opening  the  circuit  imme¬ 
diately  the  current  exceeds  the  amount  the 
instrument  is  regulated  to  carry. 

The  Globe  Company  show  a  variety  of  elec¬ 
trical  accessories  and  fittings,  such  as  would  be  > 
required  for  house  lighting,  also  a  novel  speed  i 
indicator  for  insuring  the  steady  running  of  the  < 
dynamo,  which  can  also  be  applied  for  register-  t 
ing  the  speeds  of  all  fast-running  machinery 


Revolutions  — 


70o_ 


LnJ 

Fig.  6. 


It  is  known  as  the  vortex  speed  gauge,  and  is  i 
merely  a  movable  glass  tuhe  which  is  rotated  in 
a  metallic  case,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  fitted  > 
a  sliding  ring.  The  glass  tube  being  partially  I; 
filled  with  fluid,  when  revolved  the  liquid  has  a 
tendency  to  force  its  way  up  the  sides  of  the  i 
glass  and  carry  the  air  down  the  middle  in  a 
parabolic  form,  which  lengthens  or  elongates  ; 
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irding  to  the  speed.  The  action  is  shown 
1  he  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  6).  The 
)>m  of  the  bubble  registers  the  speed,  which 
)  'asy  to  determine  by  getting  the  wires  of  the 
*:g-ring  in  a  line,  the  revolutions  being  en- 
(|:ed  on  the  side  of  the  case.  The  angular 
natyof  the  fluid  which  causes  the  depression 
ny  given  speed  can  be  calculated  ;  and  as 
jfilepression  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
1 1,  so  the  calibration  of  this  instrument  is 
li  simpler  than  other  designs  of  speed  indi- 
i;s,  in  which  the  ordinates  vary  with  the 
i  ase  of  speed. 

e veral  of  these  gauges  are  working  in  the 
me-room  at  the  Exhibition. 


H  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 

[  :e  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  in  con- 
TDn  with  the  Cliurch  Congress  is  well  worth 
(it.  The  Assembly-rooms  at  Cawte’s  Hotel, 
\  to  Southsea  Pier,  have  been  arranged  for 
Reception,  and  afford  a  fairly  satisfactory 
i  of  Exhibition  “  galleries.”  The  exhibits 
tlivided  into  two  classes:  modern  church 
Iture,  decoration,  &c. ;  and  an  excellent 
I  collec  tion  of  miscellaneous  items  of  anoient 
jsiasticul  art.  We  shall  first  briefly  note 
r  of  the  most  striking  objects  shown  in  the 
iier  class. 

■risers.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  of  Derby,  occupy  a 
stall  at  the  entrance.  Besides  a  quantity 
ongress  literature,  they  show,  among  their 
1  cations,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope’s  “  History  of 
Uiaints,  Derby,”  and  Ussher’s  “  History  of 
fall,”  not  to  mention  Cox’s  well-known 
8'byshire  Churches.”  These  works  are 
srately  illustrated,  and  should  be  in  every 
dtectural  reference  library.  This  may 
|  ips  prove  a  hint  to  the  Library  Committee 
Be  Institute. 

f.  W.  Baker,  of  Wigmore-street,  shows 
rig  many  other  objects  some  excellent, 
(Vally-designed  Buckinghamshire  lace;  and 
ivarious  examples  of  embroidery.  Of  the 
Sir  may  be  named  a  dark-red  chasuble  with 
on- flower  work,  the  figure  of  our  Lord  at 
jack  being  represented  as  nailed  to  the 
jon-flowers.  The  treatment  of  the  foliation 
(,irs,  however,  rather  too  naturalistic.  We 
led  also  some  altar-frontals,  one  of  the  best 
1 '  a  white  cloth  one,  with  conventionalised 
u.  and  lilies  between  dark  velvet  orphreys.  ' 

i.e  Wimbledon  Art  College  for  Ladies  would 
lar  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  decorative 
- , — painting,  embroidery,  stained  glass,  &c. 

'  best  example  of  the  College  work  shown 
’  an  altar-frontal  of  white  silk  figured 
usk,  embroidered  with  a  powdering  of  con- 
honal  flowers  in  well  -  harmonised  and 
ant  colours. 

he  JEolus  Waterspray  Ventilating  Company 
«>it  a  complete  series  of  their  various  appa¬ 
ll  for  ventilating  and  warming  churches, 
uIb,  &o.,  illustrated  by  good  working 

ils. 

fie  East  Grinstead  Sisters  are  as  usual  to  be 
inended  upon  their  excellent  work  in  em- 
'lery.  At  the  same  time  we  would  suggest 
(the  human  figure  subjects  are  too  archaic  in 
facter,  and  poor  in  drawing  and  conception. 
Ifact.  is,  also,  that  the  very  nature  of  needle- 
:  makes  it  unsuitable  for  this  kind  of  repre- 
ation.  The  Sisters  exhibit  some  excellently- 
:ed  stoles,  altar-frontals,  &c. ;  and  we  also 
cially  noticed  a  wall -hanging  of  some  coarse 
i  green  material,  covered  with  an  effective 
roidery  of  brown  stems,  silvery  leaves,  and 
Bn  fruit. 

r.  E.  Frampton,  of  Buckingham  Palace- 
,  shows  a  stained-glass  window  intended 
Stepney  Church.  We  preferred,  however, 
i  small  lights,  by  the  same  artist,  repre- 
ing  St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Gregory.  Messrs, 
imer  &  Co.  have  a  large  show  of  their  well- 
vn  school  fittings,  and  also  exhibit  some 
i  elaborate  items  of  church  furniture, 
iding  an  oak  altar  and  lectern. 

'essrs.  Jones  &  Willis  have  a  well-arranged 
l,  containing  examples  of  all  kinds  of  church 
liture  and  decoration, — oak  and  brass  work, 
|roidery,  and  silver  communion  vessels. 
>ng  the  examples  of  embroidery  may  be 
led  a  dark  red  silk  frontal,  with  flowers 
ced  in  dull  golds,  greens,  and  purples,  as 
tg  quiet  and  satisfactory  in  effect, 
lessrs.  A.  L.  Moore  &  Co.,  of  Southampton- 
i  furnish  numerous  cartoons,  and  also 
mples  of  their  stained  glass.  We  remarked 


a  panel  of  Renaissance  character,  with  ara¬ 
besque  ornament  around  the  figure  of  a  girl 
playing  a  lyre.  A  Mediasval  panel,  with 
armorial  detail,  was  also  noticeable,  the  heraldic 
drawing  being,  however,  rather  too  forced  and 
extravagant. 

The  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  has  a 
well-arranged  display  of  some  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  embroidery  in  the  Exhibition.  Against 
the  wall  bangs  a  very  rich-looking  quilt  of  white 
satin  worked  over  with  elaborate  gold-foliated 
ornament,  outlined  with  red.  Below,  a  very 
original  altar  frontal  attracts  attention.  The 
ground  is  white  cloth,  and  figures  of  angels, 
including  Raphael,  Michael,  and  Gabriel  upon 
it,  are  outlined  only  in  dark  browns,  greens, 
and  golds.  The  embroidery  is  partly  in  silk 
and  partly  in  crewels.  Along  the  super-frontal 
runs  the  inscription  : — “  Tibi  Omnes  Angeli 
incessabili  Voce  Clamant.”  The  whole  work  is 
certainly  striking,  but  savours  rather  too  much 
of  a  cartoon  in  its  effect.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Selwyn  Image.  Messrs.  Wake  &  Dean, 
of  London-road,  exhibit  useful  improvements 
in  seats  and  desks  for  schools,  mission-halls,  &c. 
The  seats  can  be  raised  to  a  vertical  position 
when  required,  and  the  desks  are  convertible  to 
flat  tables.  There  is  an  extensive  collection  of 
all  kinds  of  church  fittings  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Wippell  &  Co.,  of  Exeter.  Their  display 
of  hanging-lamps,  coronje,  &c.,  for  the  lighting 
of  country  churches,  is  particularly  noticeable. 

The  last  exhibit  we  can  find  space  to  refer  to, 
s  the  collection  of  chairs  made  by  Messrs.  West 
&  Collier,  of  Hambleden.  A  large  number  of 
specimens  are  shown,  suitable  for  domestic  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  purposes.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Gothic  ”  ones,  the  firm  may  be 
congratulated  upon  the  character  of  their 
designs.  Those  known  as  numbers  “  92,”  “  98,” 
and  “  102,”  are  really  very  good,  and  far 
preferable  to  the  more  elaborate  “  regulation  ” 
patterns  of  the  “complete  house  furnishers.” 

Next  week,  we  hope  to  give  some  description 
of  the  Ancient  Art  Section,  accompanied  by 
sketches  made  at  the  Exhibition. 


CARRIAGEWAYS  AND  PAVING. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  annual 
report  of  Mr.  James  Lovegrove,  Surveyor  to 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  District: — 

“  Macadamised  roads  are  really  very  costly 
as  compared  with  paving.  Granite  setts  form 
the  most  economical  paving,  and  next  comes 
wood.  In  Tpany  frequented  roads,  if  the  cost  of 
paving  were  spread  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  it  would  probably  be  40  to  60  per  cent, 
less  than  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  broken 
granite  road. 

In  my  report  of  1867  it  is  stated  that  when 
the  cost  of  maintaining  granite  roads  reaches 
lOd.  per  yard  super.,  paving  should  at  once  be 
laid  down,  but  it  must  be  also  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  estimated  cost  per  yard  is  the 
average  of  considerable  lengths,  some  portion 
of  the  lengths  being  wide  and  some  portions 
narrow;  therefore  the  cost  per  yard  in  Borne 
parts  of  Kingsland-road  surface  would  be  3s. 
per  yard  super.,  and  other  portions  Is.,  and  so 
with  the  other  roads.  The  maximum  saving 
would,  therefore,  be  obtained  by  paving  the  full 
widths  of  the  narrowest  portions  of  the  roads 
herein  named,  rather  than  by  selecting  one  or 
two  complete  lengths. 

The  roads,  or  parts  of  the  roads  referred  to, 
have  Bince  been  paved,  but  there  are  other 
roads  in  the  district,  as  costly,  and,  indeed, 
some  more  costly  than  Kingsland-road  to  main¬ 
tain  with  broken  granite,  and  which  are,  never¬ 
theless,  very  rarely  in  good  order  for  a  longer 
period  than  nine  months  : — 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  : — 

Lea  Bridge-road. 

Church-street,  Stoke  Newington. 

Albion-road,  Stoke  Newington,  south  end. 

West-street  and  Pritchard’s-road. 

Well-street  and  Water-lane. 

Part  of  Morning-lane. 

Margins  of  StoKe  Newington-road. 

Margins  of  Stamford  Hill. 

Margins  of  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton. 

Homerton  High-street. 

South  portion  of  Clarence-road. 

Dalston-lane  (part). 

Bhacklewell-lune  (part). 

Amhurst-road  (eastern  portion). 

Victoria  Park-road  (western  portion). 

On  Broken  Granite  Tests. 

On  p.  5  of  my  last  annual  report  are  given 
the  positions  and  lengths  of  four  different  kinds 
of  granite,  laid  down  under  the  same  line*  of 


traffic,  with  the  view  of  making  a  comparative 
test  as  to  quality. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  any  con¬ 
siderable  length  which  can  be  divided  and  each 
division  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  con¬ 
ditions. 

1.  There  should  be  one  common  inoline  and 
cross  section. 

2.  The  line  should  be  straight. 

3.  There  should  be  no  lateral  or  cross  streets, 
nor  any  dep6t,  or  wharf,  or  anything  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the  traffic. 

4.  All  parts  should  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
same  atmospheric  conditions,  and  be  treated 
the  same  in  respect  of  cleansing  and  watering. 

The  best  and  most  durable  road  materials  are 
not  discoverable  by  watching  the  surface  con¬ 
dition  only  of  the  road.  The  condition  of  the 
underside  and  the  size  of  the  materials  should 
also  be  well  examined.  Thus  I  find  in  the  case 
of  Guernsey  granite  the  under  parts  of  the 
stone  remain  intact,  presenting  the  sharp  angles 
as  when  first  laid  down,  and  not  much  crushed 
under  the  steam  roller,  consequently  less  new 
material  is  required  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  pick  up  and  regulate  the  road.  In  other 
granites,  though  differing  but  slightly  in  surface 
appearance,  the  stones  are  found  to  be  crushed 
and  cracked  under  the  roller,  and  should  there¬ 
fore,  if  used,  be  [rolled  in  with  a  roller  of  say 
not  exceeding  10  tons  weight. 

It  is  also  observable  that  with  the  15-ton 
roller  the  other  granites  do  not  so  readily 
become  fixed  as  Guernsey,  which  has  a  character 
of  toughness  peculiarly  its  own,  bo  that  the 
wavelike  form  into  which  it  is  forced  in  front 
of  the  steam  roller  is  of  less  height,  and  the 
process  of  abrasion  under  the  roller  is  conducive 
to  a  fixed  position.  Further,  this  special  quality 
of  the  Guernsey  stone  results  in  a  saving  of 
time  in  rolling, — and  requires  much  less  grit  to 
help  to  bind  it  together,  consequently  a  more 
compact  road  crust  is  formed,  with  less  grit  to 
work  up  as  mud  under  the  traffic. 

These  observations  are  based  on  careful 
examinations  which  have  been  made  of  the 
respective  materials  after  they  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  heavy  vehicular  traffic  for  several 
years.  The  trials  of  Rowley  and  Clee  Hill 
stones,  referred  to  on  page  5  of  my  last  Annual 
Report,  are  the  first  which  have  been  made  of 
these  stones  within  the  district. 

Trials  have  been  made  in  past  years  with 
blue  Guernsey,  Markfield,  Belgian,  and  Quenast 
stones.  Generally  the  machine-broken  granite 
has  been  found  not  so  reliable  as  the  hand- 
broken.  In  the  former  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  admixture  of  stones  of  thin  wedge-like 
form,  which  in  the  process  of  spreading  will 
form  small  patches,  less  capable  of  resisting  the 
traffic  than  the  neighbouring  stones.  Taking  all 
these  considerations  into  account  the  cost  price 
of  the  other  granices  ought  to  be  much  less 
than  that  of  Guernsey  in  order  to  obtain  equality 
in  value.” 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  William  Dickinson. — On  the  26th  ultimo, 
after  a  few  hours’  illness  of  heart  disease,  died 
Mr.  William  Dickinson,  of  176,  Broomspring- 
lane,  Sheffield,  aged  59  years.  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death  the  clerk  of 
works  of  the  new  Montogemy  Hall,  now  ereot- 
ing  in  Surrey-street,  Sheffield,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect, 
of  George’s-street,  Sheffield.  He  was  widely 
known  and  much  respected,  and  as  a  clerk  of 
works  he  had  had  a  very  large  experience.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so  he  had  been  almost 
entirely  employed  as  clerk  of  works  in  Sheffield 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  was  the 
head  clerk  of  works  to  the  Sheffield  School 
Board  for  a  number  of  years,  and  nearly  a  score 
of  the  Board  Schools,  erected  by  that  body 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Innocent  &  Brown, 
architects,  of  Sheffield,  were  carried  out  under 
his  direct  supervision.  He  was  born  at  White¬ 
haven,  in  Cumberland,  and  was  by  trade  a 
joiner,  but  was  a  thoroughly  practical  man  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  building  trade. 

Mr.  Robert  Brindley. — With  much  regret  we 
have  to  announce,  after  a  short  illness,  the  death 
on  Oct.  1  of  Mr.  Robert  Brindley,  a  name  well 
known  to  stone-carvers.  The  deceased  was 
brother  of  Mr.  William  Brindley,  of  the  firm  of 
Farmer  &  Brindley,  in  whose  employ  he  had 
been  over  twenty-five  years,  having  been  fore¬ 
man  of  many  of  their  most  important  works. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  his 
fellow-workmen. 
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EXCURSION  OP  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  TO 
BISHAM  ABBEY. 

The  last  summer  excursion  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association  was  made  last  Saturday,  the 
3rd  iust.,  to  Bisham.  The  members,  passing 
through  Great  Marlow  paid  a  Bhort  visit  to  the 
old  Deanery,  which  is  now  being  restored  by 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Great  Marlow.  There  are  a  few 
interesting  features  about  the  old  house,  the 
principal  being  the  old  hall,  with  an  open- 
timbered  roof,  and  two  tracery  windows  of  very 
coarse  detail.  On  reaching  Bisham,  the  first 
place  visited  was  the  Church  of  All  Saints. 
Here  the  party  was  met  by  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Powell,  vicar  of  Bisham,  who  gave  a  brief 


English  doorway  which  leads  into  the  large  hall, 
which  has  an  open  oak  roof.  This  hall  has  been 
so  surrounded  by  the  later  buildings,  that  all 
the  original  windows,  which  were  five  in  number, 
have  been  blocked  up,  and  the  hall  is  lighted 
from  two  windows  in  the  apex  of  the  gables. 
The  old  windows,  which,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
were  covered  with  plaster,  have  been  uncovered 
and  the  stone  tracery  exposed.  In  this  hall  is 
a  fine  carved  wood  and  stone  mantel-piece, 
which  was  brought  from  Worcester  in  1843.  This 
chimney-piece  was  originally  given  to  the  then 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  by  James  I.,  the  house  from 
which  it  was  taken  now  being  used  as  part  of 
the  pottery  works  at  Worcester.  In  one  of  the 
recesses,  which  was  formerly  a  window,  a  fresco 
of  the  death  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Salisbury,  at 


Part  of  Deanery,  Great  Marlow. 


description  of  the  church.  In  the  year  1818, 
when  he  first  saw  the  church,  the  only  remains 
of  i he  original  building  were  the  tower  and  the 
north  wall  as  far  east  as  the  chancel.  There 
were  no  traces  of  either  buttresses  or  windows 
in  the  wall.  The  church  was  restored  in  1819, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey. 

The  original  tower,  built  of  chalk,  and  plas¬ 
tered,  contains  little  detail  of  architectural 
interest.  The  belfry  windows  show  traces  of 
zigzag  ornament,  and  the  plaster  falling  away 
at  the  angle  shows  the  original  angle-shaft. 
Internally,  the  tower  arch  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  chalk  ashlar  in  the  ringing- 
chamber  is  very  good.  The  principal  interest 
in  the  chnrch  centres  in  the  Hoby  Chapel,  which 
contains  an  imposing  monument,  of  alabaster, 


the  siege  of  Orleans,  has  been  painted  by  Roddam 
Spencer,  but  it  is  decaying  very  fast.. 

The  dining-room  is  entered  from  the  hall,  and 
is  a  fine  panelled  room,  54  ft.  long.  In  this 
room  are  several  historical  pictures.  “Van 
Tromp,”  by  Sir  Petpr  Lely;  “  General  Monk," 
by  Peter  Bursler,  &c.  The  most  remarkable 
picture  is  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hoby,  painted 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1566.  She  is 
represented  dressed  in  coif  weeds  and  wimple 
exactly  as  she  is  sculptured  in  the  monument  in 
the  Hoby  Chapel.  This  is  called  the  ghost 
picture,  because  her  ghost,  dressed  in  the 
negative  of  this  picture — that  is,  all  the  white, 
black,  and  black-white, — is  said  to  haunt  the 
bedroom  (now  used  as  a  smoking-room),  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  slight  accident  which  happened  to 


Hi  sham  A'oley. 


to  the  me  nory  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hoby,  1566. 
This  has  a  canopy,  supported  by  columns,  and 
seven  large  figures.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
detail  is  Italian.  In  the  same  chapel  is  another 
monument,  also  to  a  member  of  the  Hoby 
family,  consisting  of  an  obelisk,  with  four 
swans  at  the  base.  At  the  end  of  the  chapel 
is  a  large  armorial  window,  the  colours  being 
enamelled  on  the  glass. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  Bisham 
Abbey.  There  is  very  little  of  the  old  abbey  left, 
the  principal  features  being  the  entrance  porch, 
which  has  a  richly-moulded  arch  and  groined 
ceiling;  a  good  geometrical  tracery  window,  of 
very  similar  design  to  the  clearstory  windows 
at  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  the  large  hall  in 
the  centre  of  the  house.  The  present  house 
dates  from  about  1590,  and  was  built  by  Sir 
Edward  Hoby. 

The  principal  entrance  is  through  the  Early 


her  son  William,  whom,  because  ho  could  not 
write  his  copies  without  blots,  she  murdered. 
This  legend  must  be  true  because  the  identical 
blotted  copybook  was  found  some  years  ago  by 
the  present  owner  stuffed  beneath  the  joist  of 
the  floor. 

Behind  the  tapestry  of  one  of  the  bed-rooms 
a  secret  room  was  discovered,  with  a  fireplace 
with  the  flue  leading  into  the  flue  of  the  hall 
chimney,  for  the  sake  of  concealing  the  smoke. 

The  drawing-room  was  the  apartment  used 
by  Elizabeth  when  she  was  placed  by  Queen 
Mary  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby, 
and  the  bay-window  is  said  to  have  been  added 
for  her.  The  drawing-room  has  a  plaster 
ceiling,  but  the  roof  over  it  has  a  fine  Early  Per¬ 
pendicular  oak  roof,  which  was  at  one  time 
open.  This  room  has  some  of  the  old  stained 
glass  left,  of  which  there  must  have  been  a 
great  quantity  at  one  time ;  as  when  the  floor 


of  the  dining-room  was  repaired,  some  time  age 
a  large  quantity  of  broken  glass  was  found. 

The  walls  of  the  house  were  originally  bail 
of  brick  and  plastered,  and  the  general  tone  o 
the  building  is  a  warm  grey ;  the  workmanshi; 
was  originally  very  bad,  and  the  wonder  is  hov 
much  of  the  work  holds  together,  probably  mon 
from  old  association  than  anything  else. 

The  old  abbey  must  at  one  time  have  been  t 
splendid  building,  as  it  is  recorded  the  knigrA 
in  armour  rode  into  the  church,  and  hung  thei 
shields  on  the  columns,  but  all  traces  of  th! 
church  have  disappeared,  though  during  the  lat 
dry  summer  traces  of  old  foundations  have  bee 
seen  in  the  lawns  round  the  buildiDg. 


Illustrations. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS  BY 
MR.  E.  BURNE  JONES,  A.R.A. 


■HIS  is  one  of  the  series  of  stained  glas 
designs  made  by  Mr.  E.  Borne  Jone* 
A.R.A.,  of  which  we  have  pnblishe 
several,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  pul 
lishing  several  more.  The  window,  execute; 
by  Messrs.  W.  Morris  &  Co.,  is  at  Biarriti 
It  may  be  noticed  how  the  design,  althoug 
approaching  perhaps  a  little  too  much  th 
character  of  pictorial  treatment  in  the  gener 
composition,  preserves  a  simplicity  of  line  i 
the  figures,  the  drapery,  and  the  trees,  en: 
nently  suitable  for  stained  glass.  The  lithl 
graph  is  reproduced  from  one  of  Mr.  Hollyeil 
photographs  from  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  cartoons 


HOUSE  AND  STUDIO  FOR 
MR.  J.  MACWHIRTER,  A.R.A. 

The  remodelling  of  this  house,  1,  Abbey-roa 
St.  John’s  Wood,  was  carried  out  under  rathe 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  architects’  assistant 
being  called  in  not  to  build  a  new  house,  but  > 
unite  and  blend  into  one  two  separate  at 
already  existing  houses  ;  such  features  as  t- 
projeoting  bay-windows,  projecting  porch,  towe 
&c.,  being  added  to  improve  the  plan  in  the  fie 
place,  and  to  give  character  to  the  extern 
The  surface  of  the  brickwork  over  all  the  e< 
terior  was  covered  with  Portland  cemei 
pebble  casting,  which,  while  preserving  t 
brickwork,  gives  the  outside  surface  a  moi 
agreeable  texture  than  the  ordinary  smooi 
treatment.  The  studio  window  commands  ot 
of  the  finest  lights  in  St.  John’s  Wood.  T 
work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Cox,  builder,  c 
St.  John’s  Wood,  from  the  designs  and  undi 
the  superintendence  of  the  architects,  MesB* 
Wallace  &  Flockhart. 


SKETCHES  AT  ROTHENBUEG. 

These  bold  little  sketches  of  two  old  gat| 
ways  of  Rotheoburg,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  speak  fi 
themselves.  They  have  an  interest  both  t 
representations  of  picturesque  old  building 
and,  as  examples  of  sketching,  for  the  effecti) 
massing  of  light  and  shadow  which  they  displs? 


MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  AT  BIGNOR.  I 
For  a  description  of  these  fine  specimens  i 
mosaic  pavement,  see  the  article  on  “T‘ 
Roman  Villa  at  Bignor,”  on  p.  487  of  tl 
number  of  the  Builder. 


SHOPS,  HIGH  -  ROAD,  STREATHAM,  S.’ 

Our  illustration  shows  part  of  a  block  of  bu 
ness  premises,  in  the  Flemish  style,  recent 
erected  on  the  Bedford  Park  Estate,  Streatba: 
S.W.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wheeler 
Hollands,  architects,  of  27,  Chancery-lane,  E.i 
and  under  whose  superintendence  the  wop 
have  been  carried  out  jointly  by  Mr.  Mas! 
and  Messrs.  Hayward  &  Morgan,  builders,  i 
Streatham. 


Walthanistovr. — The  new  Sunday  Scbo: 
of  St.  Michael’s  and  All  Angels’  Church,  W 
thamstow,  were  opened  on  Tuesday  last  by  t; 
Hon.  Mrs.  Courtenay  Warner.  The  schoc 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.! 
M.  Bignell,  of  Clapham.  The  contract  v 
carried  ont  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Scott,  of  3,  Blomfiei 
street,  E.C.,  and  Walthamstow. 


HOUSE  AND  STUDIO  FOR  J.  MAC  WHIRTEK,  Esq..  A.It.A.  Messrs.  Wallace  ard  Flookhart,  Architects. 
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E.  Escape  Pipes. 

F.  Flue,  to  be  carried  where  convenient. 

R.  Return  Pipe  from  Cistern,  with  Valves. 

8.  Self-actiug  Valve. 

Suggested  Arrangement  for  Hot-Water  Supply  to  Blocks  of  Dwellings. 


T.  Tap. 

U.  Up  Pipe  (flow). 

W.  Cold-water  Feed  Pipe. 


A.  Stairs  to  Landings. 

B.  Boilers. 

C.  Warm-water  Cistern 

D.  Down  Pipe  (return) 


SUPPLYING  TENANTS  WITH  WARM 
WATER  FOR  DOMESTIC  USES. 
Where  anumber  of  tenants  occupy  dwellings 
nder  the  same  landlord  this  becomes  prao- 
ioable,  as  warming  water  upon  a  large  scale 
an  be  done  so  cheaply  that  all  tenants  would 
nd  it  to  their  advantage  to  pay  the  necessary 
barge  for  such  a  convenience.  But  where  this 
'ould  be  the  most  practicable,  and  therefore 
eneficial,  is  in  those  enormous  blocks  of  build- 
)g8  which  we  now  erect  in  most  of  our  large 
)wns,  designed  for  the  homes  of  respectable 
lechanics  and  others  of  moderate  means. 

The  illustraiion  shows  an  economical  arrange- 
ent  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Felix  Campbell,  of 
ueen’s  Park,  London,  W.,  for  thus  supplying 
arm  water  for  domestic  uses  to  about  100  taps, 
;ted  in  any  convenient  position  on  as  many 
ndings. 

The  plan,  fig.  1,  shows  the  usual  open  square 
irrounded  by  four  such  large  blocks  of  dwell- 
gs.  In  the  centre,  in  an  excavated  space 
ider  the  pavement,  are  shown  two  small 
irnish  boilers,  B  B,  fixed  under  the  warm-water 
stern,  C.  By  thus  keeping  this  warm-water 
stern,  C,  close  down  over  the  boilers,  not  only 
the  heated  water  kept  in  the  warmest  posi- 
>n,  but  where  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
Id  water  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
wing  any  preparation  made  to  carry  a  large 
item  in  the  roof.  For  the  feed  supply,  a 
item  large  enough  to  allow  the  ball-cock  to 
>rk  freely,  would  be  sufficient,  fixed  at  the  top 
one  of  these  blocks  of  dwellings.  By  a 
culiar  arrangement  of  the  connexions,  see 
’•  3  (an  enlarged  section  of  the  main  pipe), 
ly  one  main  is  required  to  carry  the  warmed 
iter  around  to  each  block  of  dwellings,  whilst 
s  small  wrought-iron  pipes,  U  and  D,  would 
0p  the  supply  of  warm  water  constant  at 
?ry  tap,  T,  whether  frequently  drawn  off  or 
t.  By  such  a  system  of  one  large  main 
:tead  of  the  usual  method  of  two  smaller 
tinB,  the  friction  to  the  water  is  much  less, 
ing  a  very  rapid  and  certain  circulation,  thus 
ibling  the  heated  water  to  pass  to  a  very 
isiderable  distance.  Fig.  2  is  a  section 
ough  the  boiler-chamber  and  a  block  of 
ellings,  showing  the  two  wrought-iron  pipes, 
and  D,  for  conveying  the  warm  water  to 
tap,  T,  on  each  landing.  The  return  pipe 
m  the  warm-water  cistern  to  the  boilers,  and 
usuul  valves  for  working  either  one  of  the 
lers  separately  are  shown  near  the  letter  R. 


A  self-acting  valve,  S,  is  to  regulate  the  circu¬ 
lation  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  warm 
water  in  the  mainR  and  branch  pipes  would 
average  from  190°  to  200°,  or  as  may  be 
required.  The  action  of  this  valve  would  be 
to  prevent  the  warm  water  circulating  into  the 
cistern  until  the  water  leaving  the  boilers  had 
attained  that  temperature,  thus  providing  for 
use  the  hottest  water  direct  from  the  boilers, 
which,  when  not  required  for  immediate  use, 
would  pass  through  the  5-in.  main  into  the 
large  cistern,  C,  for  future  use.  The  mains  to 
be  laid  in  channels,  and  all  the  pipes  and  the 
warm-water  cistern  to  be  coated  and  covered  in 
to  prevent  waste  of  heat. 

Tho  advantages  of  this  arrangement  to  the 
tenants  would  be  considerable,  for  it  would 
give  facilities  for  cleanliness  in  home  and 
person,  and  it  would  also  be — by  the  burning 
up  of  all  ashes  and  refuse  which,  if  mixed  with 
small  coal,  would  be  the  only  fuel  required 
for  the  boilers, — comparatively  costless.  The 
chances  of  illness  would  be  much  lessened  by 
a  constant  enpply  of  warm  water  at  all  hours 
night  and  day,  the  which  is  frequently  so  im¬ 
mediately  necessary  and  advantageous  in  com¬ 
bating  with  many  causes  of  illness,  excessive 
fatigue,  &o.  There  would  be  much  comfort, 
economy,  and  quickness  by  the  use  of  the 
heated  water  for  breakfasts  and  teas,  and  in  the 
cooking  of  vegetables,  &c.,  as  a  stick  or  two  of 
wood  would  boil  such  water  without  having  to 
kindle  the  fire.  In  those  families  where  the 
wife  has  to  leave  her  home  to  work  as  well 
as  the  husband,  he  would  thus  find  some  of 
the  comforts  of  home  ready  on  his  return. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

This  was  the  subject  of  Professor  T.  Roger 
Smith’s  lecture  to  the  students  of  University 
College,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  when  there 
was  a  largo  attendance  of  students  and  their 
friends,  including  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  several  of  the  Professors. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  said  he  claimed  for 
the  abbey  a  richness  of  historical  associations, 
and  a  wealth  of  personal  memories  and  memo¬ 
rials  which  placed  it  second  to  no  building  in 
Christendom.  He  further  claimed  for  it  the 
distinction  of  being  among  the  foremost,  if  not 
the  very  foremost,  work  of  art  of  English 
origin.  The  abbey  was  a  monument  of  English 


design,  English  workmanship,  and  English 
materials,  and  had  helped  to  form  the  taste 
and  foster  the  devotion  of  many  generations 
of  English  men  and  women  ;  and  on  all  these 
grounds  it  held  the  very  highest  place  among 
all  works  of  art,  whether  of  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  or  music,  designed  and 
wrought  in  this  country,  and  by  men  of  English 
birth.  A  Christian  church  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  abbey  about  nine  hundred  years  ago,  but 
of  that  building  we  knew  practically  nothing. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  second  church  erected 
by  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  in  its  turn 
gave  place  to  the  present  abbey.  The  building 
as  we  saw  it  was  begun  by  Henry  III.,  and 
continued  in  various  reigns  down  to  William  and 
Mary,  if  not  Queen  Anne,  the  western  towers 
having  been  added  by  Wren  in  1696  and  fol¬ 
lowing  years.  Most  of  the  exterior  has  bad  to 
be  renewed, 'owing  to  the  decay  of  the  stone, 
and  muoh  of  it  had  been  more  than  once  so 
dealt  with.  No  part  of  the  exterior  was  quite 
as  the  original  builders  left  it,  and  much  of 
it  had  been,  sadly  blackened  and  deteriorated 
by  smoke,  dirt  and  decay,  and  clumsy  repairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interior  was,  except 
for  the  sad  loss  of  its  coloured  glass,  almost  as 
originally  built.  At  the  end  of  the  north  tran¬ 
sept  was  a  dignified  north  portal,  which  was 
originally,  and  one  day  would  again  be,  a  grand 
entrance, —  finer,  indeed,  than  most  English 
churches  or  cathedrals  could  boast.  The  French 
and  German  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages  cared 
far  more  for  great  and  elaborate  doorways  than 
our  own.  We,  indeed,  had  only  one  portal  (the 
west  entrance  to  Peterborough)  that  could  be 
compared  with  the  great  enriched  porches  of 
Amiens,  Reims,  or  Strasbourg.  Just  under  the 
shadow  of  the  western  towers  nestle  some  low 
stone  buildings  of  irregular  outline  and  domestic 
character,  possessing  great  interest.  They  are 
part  of  the  ancient  abbot’s  house,  and  the 
broad  mullioned  window  is  that  of  the 
famous  “  Jerusalem  Chamber,”  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
Formerly  there  stood,  not  far  from  the  present 
entrance  to  Dean’s-yard,  a  gate-house  of 
Edwardian  architecture,  containing  two  cham¬ 
bers,  both  used  as  prisons.  Raleigh,  Lovelace, 
and  Hampden  were  amongst  those  who  were 
here  confined.  Near  here  also  stood  the  Almonry, 
founded  by  Henry  VII.,  for  thirteen  poor  men! 

In  this  building  Caxton  setup  his  first  printing- 
press,  and  in  its  preoinct  was  produced  the  first 
printed  book  in  England.  Entrance  to  tho 
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oloister,  from  Dean’a-yard  is  gained  by  a  low  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  orown  of  the 
archway  and  vaulted  passage.  Of  this  cloister  |  Snely-designed  vaulUng  is  1.03^^;  tte  widt h^of 
the  abbey  shuts  in  the  north  Bide,  and  its  Bouth 


transept  part  of  the  east  side,  but  everywhere 
else  the  cloister  is  surrounded  by  remains 
of  ancient  masonry, — portions  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  Of  the  monastic  buildings  and  church 
built  by  the  Confessor  remains  enough  exist 
to  Bhow  us  that  the  church,  though  not  quite  so 
wide,  must  have  been  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
long  as  the  present  one  ;  that  the  cloister  was 
the  same  size  as  now,  and  that  it  was  surrounded 
by  the  requisite  dormitories  and  refectory  needed 
to  aocommodate  a  large  number  of  monks.  The 
chief  existing  remains  are  the  Chapter-house, 
part  of  the  monks’  dormitory  with  its  sub¬ 
structures,  and  portions  of  the  infirmary  and 
the  abbot’s  house.  The  latter  (now  the 
Deanery)  has  been  altered,  modernised,  and 
pulled  about  in  various  ways,  but  its  fine  old 
hall,  with  an  open-timber  roof,  still  remains, 
and  is  nowr  used  by  the  scholars  of  Westminster 
School.  The  parlour  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  ante -room  to 
whioh  is  the  Jericho  Parlour,  also  remains 
comparatively  unaltered.  The  entrance  gate¬ 
way  from  the  cloister  to  the  Chapter-house 
is  in  general  appearance  extremely  rich 
with  mouldings  and  sculpture,  though  sadly 
decayed.  It  gives  access  to  a  vaulted 
vestibule,  of  which  the  vault  is  extremely 
depressed  where  it  passes  under  the  old  dor¬ 
mitory,  and  then  up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  magnificent  portal.  The  Professor  next 
proceeded  to  describe  the  Chapter-house,  which 
is  famous  as  having  been  the  first  meeting-place 
of  the  English  Bouse  of  Commons  from  the 
time  when  they  sat  separate  from  the  Lords. 
From  the  reign  of  Edward  T.  to  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  this  was  habitually  if  not  univer¬ 
sally  their  meeting-place.  After  this  period  the 
Chapter-house  was  converted  into  a  depository 
for  records,  and  was  mutilated  in  the  most 
reckless  and  ruthless  manner.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  records  were  turned  out,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  obtained,  in  1866,  a  vote  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  wherewith  the  Chapter-house 
was  restored  to  its  original  condition,  on 
the  ground  of  its  early  connexion  with  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  date  of  tho  original 
erection  of  the  Chapter  -  house  is  1250, 
On  passing  into  the  abbey  church  itself,  the 
first  impression  of  the  visitor  is  one  of  over¬ 
powering  height  and  extent.  Henry  III.  in  the 
year  1320  built  a  Lady  Chapel  east  of  the  choir 
of  the  Confessor’s  Church.  (This  Lady  Chapel 
was  afterwards  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  far  more  grandiose  Lady  Chapel  built  by 
Henry  VII.  and  known  by  his  name.)  What 
followed  was  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
ordinary  mode  of  procedure  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Henry,  after  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  began  to  pull  down  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Confessor’s  Church, — a.  fine,  large  build¬ 
ing,  be  it  remembered,  but  one  that  had 
simply  gone  out  of  fashion,  being  two  hundred 
years  old.  On  the  Bite  of  the  old  church 
Henry  built  his  new  one,  beginning  from  the 
east  with  the  presbytery  and  chapels.  He  next 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  transepts  and  one 
bay  of  the  nave ;  and,  lastly,  he  rebuilt  the 
Chapter-house.  There  was  more  than  one 
peculiarity  in  the  planning  of  Henry’s  building. 
The  most  obvious  one  was  that,  instead  of 
ending  with  a  square  east  end  having  a  noble 
east  window,  as  was  customary  in  England,  the 
church  ends  in  a  polygonal  east  end,  known  as 
an  apse  (showing  three  east  windows  of  mode¬ 
rate  size,  two  of  them  seen  aslant),  and  having 
a  series  of  subsidiary  chapels  clustering  round 
it,  as  was  customary  in  France,  where  such 
arrangement  was  called  a  chevet.  Canterbury 
Cathedral  and  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church  have 
the  presbytery  similarly  arranged,  but  these,  with 
Westminster,  are  the  exceptions  which  prove 
the  rule  for  England.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  entire  design  must  have  been  suggested 
by  the  great  cathedrals  going  on  in  France  at 
the  time  ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  inferred,  pro¬ 
bably  correctly,  that  an  English  architect  was 
sent  to  France  to  see  and  study  for  himself  the 
works  in  hand  at  the  time  at  Amiens  and  Rheims, 
since,  though  the  scheme  is  French,  the  details 
are  English.  Another  curious  if  not  unique 
peculiarity  at  Westminster  is  that  the  cloister 
encroaches  upon  the  aisle  of  the  transept, — ir 
fact,  cuts  a  corner  out  of  the  church,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which,  in  the  Professor’s  opinion,  denoted 
that  the  transepts  of  the  original  ohuroh  had 
no  aisles.  No  other  English  cathedral  has 


the  centraT  avenne  is  35  ft.  The  building  pre¬ 
sents  the  triple  division  in  height  usual  in  all 
great  cathedrals,— arcade,  triforium,  and  clear¬ 
story.  The  arcade  consists  of  a  series  of  great 
richly-moulded  arches  connecting  the  nave  with 
the  aisles,  and  the  piers  with  clustered  shafts 
that  carry  them.  The  triforium  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  thoroughfare  above  the  vaults  on  the 
side  aisles  and  under  their  roofs.  This  feature 
is  derived  from  the  tribunes  or  side  galleries  in 
some  of  the  old  basilica  churches,  which,  when 
they  existed,  were  used  as  a  separate  place  for 
women.  In  Westminster  the  triforium  is  very 
spacious,  and  it  communicates  with  the  body  of 
the  building  by  an  arcade  of  great  beauty.  No 
single  feature  of  the  interior  is  so  finely  designed 
as  the  triforium  arcade,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
elegance,  it  is  double, — i.e.,  there  are  shafts 
carrying  tracery  on  the  front  face  of  the 
wall,  and  similar  Bhafts  carrying  similar 
tracery  at  the  back.  The  intricacy  of 
effect  produced  by  this  simple  expedient  (the 
tracery  behind  being  seen  through  the  openings 
of  the  tracery  in  front  from  every  possible 
angle),  is  remarkable  and  most  charming.  The 
aisles  have  their  own  traceried  windows,  and 
the  aisle  walls  below  the  cills  of  these  windows 
were  originally  enriched  by  an  arcade  of  pointed 
arches  carried  by  little  shafts  and  trefoiled. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  has  been 
ruthlessly  cut  away  or  covered  up,  to  make 
room  for  monuments  of  more  modern  date. 
Though  the  nave  exhibits  work  of  three 
periofis,  and  that  erected  during  the  latest 
period  was  done  slowly  and  Btretched  over 
considerable  time,  no  radical  change  is  made 
in  the  larger  architectural  features  such  as 
can  readily  be  detected  in  comparing  the 
west  and  south  walks  of  the  cloister  with 
the  east  and  north.  The  ritual  choir  or 
enclosure  for  the  choristers  and  clergy  is  west 
of  the  transepts  instead  of  being  in  the  presby¬ 
tery.  This  is  an  arrangement  common  in 
Spanish  churches,  rare  in  English  ones,  bnt  it 
was  necessitated  by  the  comparative  shortness 
of  the  presbytery  and  by  the  wish  to  form  a 
secluded  and  central  place,  high  above  the 
general  level,  and  screened  in  on  all  sides,  where 
the  body  of  the  Confessor  should  be  buried. 
This  space,  known  as  the  Confessor’s  Chapel,  is 
behind  the  altar-screen.  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel 
is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  work  of  English 
fifteenth-centnry  or  Perpendicular  architecture, 
and  alike  for  rich  and  daring  design  and  con¬ 
summate  skill  in  execution  deserves  admiration. 
This  chapel  is  like  a  little  church,  having  its 
own  nave  and  aisles  and  apse.  The  vaulting  of 
the  nave  presents  a  tour  deforce ,  as  it  seems  to 
rest  upon  pendents  which  appear  to  be  hung  in 
the  air,  though  really  they  are  carried  by  strong 
arches  most  artfully  concealed.  The  central 
object  in  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Henry 
himself, — a  most  interesting  object,  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  splendid  grille  or  metal-work  enclosure  of 
the  same  workmanship  as  the  entrance-gates, 
of  debased  though  rich  Gothic  design,  but  still 
unmistakably  Gothic.  The  grille  and  the 
gateB  would  be  among  the  latest  works  to  be 
executed  in  completing  the  chapel,  and  they 
belong  in  point  of  date  to  the  closing  year  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  died  in  1509,  or  perhaps  to  a 
still  later  date.  The  effigies  of  the  king  and 
queen  within  this  enclosure,  and  the  tomb  upon 
which  they  repose,  are  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  1518.  They  are  completely  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  were  executed  by  an  Italian  sculptor 
named  Torregiano.  Thus  we  have  here  in  the 
closest  proximity  a  most  striking  instance 
of  that  remarkable  change  of  temper,  manners, 
and  taste  which  marks  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  ushers  in  the  modern.  Of  all  the 
ancient  painted  glass  in  this  chapel,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  abbey,  hardly  a  shred  remains. 
In  concluding  his  paper,  the  Professor  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  historical  associations  of 
the  abbey,  and  enumerated  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tombs  and  memorials.  These  include  the 
monument,  though  not  the  grave,  of  our  greatest 
poet,  and  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  who  held  the 
post  of  clerk  of  works  to  the  abbey  for  a  short 
time,  and  to  whom  waB  leased,  in  an  agreement 
now  existing,  a  house  standing  on  a  spot  over 
whichnowapart  of  Henry  VII.’s Chapel  extends. 
Among  architects,  Sir  William  Chambers,  one  of 
the  Wyatts,  Charles  Barry,  Gilbert  Scott,  and 
George  Edmund  Street  lie  here.  Soott  for  many 
a  years  held  the  appointment  of  Architeot  to  the 


time  to  seeking  out  every  part  of  its  history,  j . 
He  rescued  its  Chapter-house  from  ruin  and  . 
dilapidation,  and  it  would  be  hardly  an  exag-  j 
geration  to  say  that  many  parts  of  the  building 
he  knew  stone  by  stone,  bo  keen  and  affectionate  ^ 
was  the  interest  which  he  took  in  it.  The  , 
lecturer  said  he  had  failed  to  find  that  a  single 
English  painter  or  sculptor  of  note  had  been 
buried  in  the  abbey,  though  BpecimenB  of  the 
work  of  all  our  best  sculptors,  and  alas !  of  all  our 
worst,  crowd  the  floor  of  the  abbey.  Soienoe  , 
and  its  practical  applications  have  so  illustrious 
a  series  of  representatives  among  those  here  j 
commemorated  that  an  Englishman  must  , ' 
indeed  be  indifferent  who  can  feel  no  pride  as 
he  reads  the  names, — Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  V 
Humphrey  Davy,  Lyell  the  geologist,  Her-  ' 
Bchel  the  astronomer,  Charles  Darwin,  James 
Watt,  Telford,  Robert  Stephenson,  and  Brunei.  ^ 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  made  graceful 
reference  to  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  who  himself  . 
had  written  these  words, — “  So  long  as  West-, 
minster  Abbey  maintains  its  hold  on  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  respect  of  the  English  Church  and 
nation,  so  long  will  it  remain  a  standing  proof 
that  there  is  in  the  truest  feeling  of  human 
nature,  and  in  the  noblest  aspirations  of  religion,  , 
something  deeper  and  broader  than  the  partial  , 
judgment  of  the  day  and  the  technical  distinc-  ,i 
tion  of  sects.” 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local; 
Government  Board,  1884-85,*  just  to  hand,  is 
divided  into  three  main  sections  or  divisions,-;; 
viz.; — I.  “Relief  to  the  Poor  and  the  Poor-1 
Rate.”  II.  “  Local  Government  and  PublicT 
Health.”  III.  “  Local  Taxation  and  Valuation.”  j,; 
From  the  first  section  it  appears  that,  not  with-  ^ 
standing  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the* 
country,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  pauperism^ 
daring  the  year  covered  by  the  Report.  In  the  j 
metropolis  and  elsewhere  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  considerable  activity  during  the 
year  in  providing  new  workhouses,  infirmaries, rj 
and  schools  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  or  in 
arranging  for  the  enlargement  of  existing  j 
buildings. 

The  second  section  of  the  Report  contains 
statistical  and  other  information  of  much  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  sanitarian.  It  appears  that  the  Local 
Government  Board,  since  its  constitution  in 
August,  1871,  has  sanctioned  the  borrowing, 
by  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities,  of 
31,567,364L,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
which  has  been  appropriated  to  the  carrying 
out  of  sanitary  improvements  in  urban  districts, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  and 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Forming  part  of 
the  amount  mentioned  is  the  sum  of  2,083,353J,, 
borrowed  under  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’,  i 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875,  since  1876. 
Unfler  Section  243  of  the  Public  Health  Aot, 
1875,  the  Board  had  recommended  the  Publio 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  doling  the  year  to 
make  advances  amounting  to  616,98S£.,  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  interest,  to  urban  and  rural 
Sanitary  Authorities.  The  only  works  in  respect 
of  which  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
are  willing,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board,  to  advance  money  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  are  works  of  primary  sanitary  import¬ 
ance,  such  as  water  supply,  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  and  the  provision  of  hospitals.  During 
the  year  a  number  of  Sanitary  Authorities, 
with  a  view  to  repayment  out  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grant,  appointed  medical  officers  of 
health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances  (under  the 
General  Orders  of  the  Board),  the  number  of 
appointments  in  existence  during  the  year 
(1,136  medical  officers  and  1,037  inspectors  of 
nuisances)  showing  an  increase  upon  the  num¬ 
bers  recorded  in  previous  Reports  of  the  Board, 
but  these  figures  do  not  show  the  total  number 
of  applications  received,  as,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangements  appearing  to  the  Board  (either 
from  inadequate  salary  or  otherwise)  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory,  they  felt  bound  in  some  cases  to 
decline  repayment.  The  Provisional  Orders 
issued  by  the  Board  during  the  year  included 
several  under  the  Public  Health  Act  for  schemes 
of  drainage.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  were  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Orders 
(the  one  authorising  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Main  Sewerage  Board  to  purchase  lands  at 
Mortlake  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  their 


nave  so  high  in  proportion  to  its  width.  The  |  Abbey.  He  devoted  an  immense  amount  of 
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lltrict,  and  the  other  extending  the  time 
jpwed  for  the  execution  of  their  duty  by  the 
[in  Sewerage  Board,  and  continuing  the 
Himption  from  penalties  under  the  Thames 
•jnservancy  Acts),  which  were  contested  before 
lybrid  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1  were  not  confirmed.  The  Select  Committee 
aj.de  a  special  report,  which,  with  the  evidence, 
|S  printed  and  presented  to  Parliament.* 
tjth  regard  to  water  supply,  the  Board  has 
lerfered  in  several  cases  where  the  water 
jjs  shown  to  be  insufficient  in  quan¬ 
tify  and  unfit  as  to  quality.  On  the  applica- 
1|U  of  any  Sanitary  Authority  to  the  Board, 
ler  Section  62  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 

I '5,  to  determine  what  is  the  reasonable 
t  at  which  a  proper  supply  of  water  may  be 
uired  to  be  furnished  to  houses  under  the 
visions  of  that  section,  where  there  is  no 
^  :al  Act  in  force  in  the  district  authorising  a 
i  ;er-rate,  the  Board  is  empowered  by  Section  8 
'the  Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  1878,  to  fix 
>|0rder,  for  the  purposes  of  the  first-mentioned 
,ction,  a  general  scale  of  charges  for  the  whole 
any  part  of  the  district  of  the  Authority, 
^ring  the  year  the  Board  has  fixed  seven  such 
les.  During  the  same  period  the  Board  had 
>»cted  local  inquiries,  after  public  notice,  to  be 
vi  by  its  Engineering  Inspectors  in  453  cases. 
j  t  majority  of  these  related  to  applications  from 
i  an  and  rural  sanitary  authorities  for  sanction 
if  >orrow  money  for  the  execution  of  permanent 
r  -ks  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the 
,  )lic  Health  (Interments)  Act,  1879,  the 
i  hs  and  Wash-houses  Acts,  &c.  Fifty-nine 
ihe  inquiries  related  to  petitions  for  Pro- 
ijonal  Orders  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
15;  thirteen  to  complaints  under  Section  299 
nhat  Act  of  the  default  of  Local  Authorities 
il performing  their  duties;  eight  to  applica- 
t  is  for  consent  to  the  constitution  of  special 
jjinage  districts  under  Section  277  of  the  Act ; 
mt  to  general  scales  of  charges  for  the  compul- 
BT  supply  of  water  to  houses  under  Section  62 
.he  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  Section  8 
'he  Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  1878  ;  and 
B  to  applications  for  suspension  for  a  limited 
od  of  the  operation  of  Section  3  of  the 
ers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876.  The 
s  dries  also  related  to  various  other  matters, 
n  as  the  purchase  of  land  for  street  improve¬ 
rs,  the  letting  of  lands  under  Section  177 
Ithe  Public  Health  Act,  &c.  By  circular 
ars  (copies  of  which  are  given  in  an 
:1  endix)  the  Board  drew  the  attention  of 
\  tary  authorities,  both  urban  and  rural,  in 
brland  and  Wales,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
ijlic  Health  (Officers)  Act,  1884,  and  the  Dis- 
il  Burial-grounds  Act,  1884.  The  former 
o  prohibits  proceedings  being  taken,  except 
u)i  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Attorney- 
,I,eral,  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  under 
iU93rd  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 

1 1),  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  50 1.  on  any 
i‘ier  or  servant  appointed  or  employed  by  the 
>  Authority  who  is  in  anywise  concerned  or 
aJrested  in  any  bargain  or  contract  made 
3-i  them  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  that  Act. 
rH  Disused  Burial-grounds  Act,  1884,  renders 
I  jwful  the  erection  of  any  buildings  upon  any 
sed  burial-ground,  except  for  the  purpose 
Enlarging  a  church,  chapel,  meeting-house, 

-  ther  place  of  worship.  The  Act  does  not, 
t*  ever,  apply  to  any  burial-ground  which  has 
;  i  sold  or  disposed  of  under  the  authority  of 
Act  of  Parliament,  nor  will  it  prevent  the 
Jtion  of  any  building  on  a  disused  burial- 
'  nd  for  which  a  faculty  was  obtained  before 
ast  14,  1884. 

i  'om  the  third  section  of  the  Report,  and 
i  an  appendix  thereto,  we  find  that  the  total 
ant  received  by  the  local  authorities  during 
rear  was  53,412,0551.,  which  sum  was  made 
'  of  the  following  items : — Public  rates, 
7,0861.;  private  improvements  (rates  and 
•nses),  561,4451. ;  water  supply,  1,932,3211. ; 
iiupply,  3,217,2841.  ;  tolls,  dues,  duties,  and 
;  4,478,9771. ;  rents  of  property,  717,847 1. ; 
3ury  subventions,  2,391,0901.  ;  other 
j  -‘es,  4,678,4041. ;  and  loans,  10,957,6011. 
(•‘expenditure  of  the  same  authorities  during 
‘year  which  was  not  defrayed  out  of 
*>wed  money  amounted  to  43,508,2431.,  of 
Vi  Bum  10,456,5321.,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part, 
Vipent  in  the  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 
<!  of  loans. 

aong  the  most  interesting  of  the  appendices 
“hose  relating  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
My,  including  the  Reports  of  Colonel  Sir 
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Francis  Bolton  (the  Water  Examiner  appointed 
under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871),  and 
Professor  Frankland.  Sir  Francis  Bolton’s 
Report  describes  in  considerable  detail  the 
alterations  and  additions  made  by  the  com¬ 
panies  to  their  works  during  the  year  1884, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  constant- 
service  system,  which  is  now  fast  becoming 
general  all  over  the  Metropolitan  area.  The 
Lambeth  Waterworks  Company  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  active  in  this  respect,  and  it 
is  recorded  to  their  credit  that  this  company, 
of  their  own  act  and  not  at  the  instance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  any  other 
authority,  have  conferred  the  benefits  of  a 
constant  supply  upon  the  poorest  and  most 
densely  -  populated  part  of  their  district. 
“Deacon’s  waste-meters”  have  been  or  are 
being  introduced  into  the  whole  of  the  ten 
districts  of  this  company  which  have  been  put 
under  the  constant-supply  system.  With  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  from  the 
Thames  and  Lea,  Dr.  Frankland  reports  that  it 
was,  during  the  year  under  review,  “  excep¬ 
tionally  free  from  an  excessive  proportion  of 
organic  matter.”  Dr.  Frankland  concludes  by 
observing  that  “  the  marked  diminution  in  the 
fluctuations  of  quality  which  the  river  waters, 
and  especially  those  derived  from  the  Thames, 
have  undergone,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  very 
much  greater  care  and  attention  which  are  now 
bestowed  by  the  several  companies,  both  in 
selecting  the  best  water  which  the  rivers  afford, 
and  in  purifying  the  water  after  it  has  been 
abstracted.” 

From  the  foregoing  summary  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  contents,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  contains  (as  might  be  anticipated) 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  suggestive  infor¬ 
mation,  worth  attention  and  study  by  sanitarians 
and  members  of  local  authorities. 


THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT 
LEICESTER. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Leicester  by  giving  a 
few  extracts  from  some  of  the  papers  not  yet 
mentioned  by  us.* 

Mr.  Arthur  Ransome,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President 
of  Section  I.  (Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine),  took  as  the  snbject  of  his  address 
“The  Success  of  Sanitary  Effort.”  With  regard 
to  one  disease,  consumption,  he  said, — Hitherto 
this  disease  has  not  usually  been  classed  amongst 
those  that  can  be  prevented  by  sanitary 
measures ;  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  mainly 
a  matter  of  nutrition  and  of  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  local  authorities;  but 
Dr.  Buchanan  has  demonstrated  the  enormous 
ameliorating  influence  of  drainage  upon  this 
disease.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  what  was  the  limit  of  its 
preventibility.  I  had  noticed  that  the  disease 
was  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  place  in 
which  I  myself  live,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  ascertain  how  many  cases  originated  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  locality.  A  great 
portion  of  it  is  composed  of  deep  porous  soil, 
but  it  is  surrounded  by  boulder  -  clay,  the 
result  of  glacial  drift,  and  a  great  part 
of  Bowdon,  and  parts  of  Dunham  and 
Altrincham,  are  built  upon  a  thick  bed  of  sand, 
in  many  places  over  100  ft.  in  thickness.  The 
climate  is  thus  rendered  more  temperate,  and 
the  air  and  soil  drier.  After  the  wettest 
weather  the  paths  speedily  become  dry,  and  the 
basement  story  of  a  house  is  often  as  dry  as  its 
attic.  It  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  is 
virgin  soil.  The  sand  is  as  pure  and  free  from 
organic  matter  as  in  the  days  when  it  was 
deposited  by  ice  floes  or  was  silted  up  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey.  No  house  is  ever  built 
upon  freshly-made  ground,  or  in  pits  that  have 
been  filled  up  with  refuse.  The  locality  is  also 
well  sewered,  and  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  well-to-do  people.  Out  of  2,559  of 
population  at  the  last  census,  only  about  500  are 
poor,  and  live  on  the  low-lying  clay  lands  that 
surround  the  sandy  downs  upon  which  Bowdon 
is  built.  The  remainder  dwell  in  well-built, 
salubrious  houses ;  they  are  well  fed  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  their  circumstances.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  such  a  community  are  in  a  position 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  preserve  them  from 
attacks  of  tubercular  disease.  I  was,  how- 

*  For  the  papers  already  noticed,  see  Builder,  pp.  422. 
442,  443,  457,  and  458,  ante. 


ever,  hardly  prepared  for  the  result  of  my 
inquiries.  I  obtained  from  the  super¬ 
intendent  registrar  of  deaths  an  extract  from 
the  death  register  of  all  the  deaths  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  occurring  in  Bowdon 
in  the  ten  years  1875-84.  Of  these,  twenty- 
two  were  from  phthisis,  but  eleven  of  them 
took  place  in  the  low-lying  clay  lands  before 
mentioned,  and  nine  of  the  remainder 
were  found  to  have  contracted  the  disease 
before  coming  to  Bowdon.  This  leaves  two  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  one  of  these  was  the 
secretary  to  the  City  Mission  in  Manchester, 
who  was,  therefore,  constantly  obliged  to  attend 
crowded  evening  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  The  other  was  a  merchant’s  clerk, 
who  went  to  town  at  eight  every  morning,  and 
did  not  return  until  seven  p.m.  Such  a  record 
as  this  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
observations  made  by  Drs.  Bowditch  and 
Buchanan  as  to  the  influence  of  a  well-drained 
porous  soil  upon  the  disease,  and  it  holds  out  to 
us  the  hope  that  when  further  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point,  a  large  part  of  the  terrible  mor¬ 
tality  that  still  takes  place  from  this  disease 
may  be  prevented,  and  that  consumption  may 
cease  to  be,  as  it  has  been  called,  “  the  scourge 
of  the  English  people.” 

Mr.  William  Marcet,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  took  as 
the  subjects  of  his  address  as  President  of  Sec¬ 
tion  III.  (Chemistry,  Meteorology, and  Geology), 
“  The  Distribution  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Nature, 
and  its  Sanitary  Relations,”  and  “  The  Influence 
of  Altitude  on  the  Chemical  Phenomena  of 
Respiration.”  From  the  first  section  of  this 
address  we  extract  the  following  paragraph  -. — 
Experiments  having  important  sanitary  bearings 
were  made  by  Claude  Bernard  in  1857.  He  has 
observed  that  birds  can  live  when  accustomed 
by  degrees  to  breathe  air  more  and  more  un¬ 
healthy  by  admixture  with  carbonic  acid,  while 
other  birds,  in  perfect  health  and  taken  from 
the  open  air,  when  subjected  to  this  same  bad 
air  would  die  either  at  once  or  very  rapidly.  It 
follows  that  animals  weakened  by  exposure  to 
impure  air  are  less  in  want  of  air  holding  its 
full  proportion  of  oxygen  than  healthy  animals. 
The  practical  bearing  of  this  experiment  is  very 
obvious,  and  it  explains  how  people  living 
in  small,  insufficiently  -  ventilated  dwellings, 
and  having  to  keep  their  windows  always  closed 
against  the  cold  air,  can  apparently  be  doing 
well.  This  satisfactory  condition  is,  however, 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  the  fact  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  such  houses  withstanding  impure  air 
with  apparent  impunity  must  be  owing  to  a 
weak  state  of  health,  that  same  air  being  unfit 
for  persons  of  a  strong  and  robust  constitution. 
This  also  explains  how  people  of  advanced  and 
sometimes  of  middle  age  require  less  fresh  air 
for  the  enjoyment  of  health,  which  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  do,  than  others  in  the  full  possession 
of  youth  and  strength. 

“Sanitary  House  Management”  was  the 
title  of  an  able  paper  by  a  foreign  lady,  the 
Countess  de  Viesca.  In  the  course  of  it  she 
observed  that  a  clever  architect  may  design  and 
build  a  house  with  all  the  appliances  that  his 
skill  and  experience  can  suggest,  and  make  it  a 
domestic  “  Temple  of  Hygeia  ”  in  theory,  but 
unless  the  occupiers  are  able  and  ready  to  put 
all  those  clever  contrivances  to  their  proper  use, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  always  kept  to  that  use, 
and  never  allowed  to  break  dow  n  through  “  sheer 
neglect,”  that  palace  of  health  may  become  the 
home  of  dirt,  foul  smells,  impure  air,  and  all  the 
evils  that  follow  in  their  train,  ill-health  of 
mother  and  children,  ever-recurring  sickness, 
and  perhaps  death.  It  is  here  that  the  lady’s 
functions  come  in.  It  is  the  servants  of  a  home 
whose  properly  directed  work  has  to  keep  it 
clean  and  sweet.  It  is  the  lady  of  the  house 
only  who  can  regulate  that  labour,  and,  by 
adding  to  it  her  own  intelligent  supervision,  can 
make  it  effective  for  cleanliness,  and  for  the 
health  to  which  that  cleanliness  is  the  first  and 
greatest  step.  The  Institute,  numbering  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  classes,  laity  as  well  as  professional 
sanitarians,  and  appealing  to  all,  has  peculiar 
opportunities  of  educating  the  public,  the 
dwellers  in  houses,  to  their  share  of  that 
work  to  which  all  must  lend  their  individual 
aid  before  success  can  be  counted  on  as 
certain.  When  the  ladies, — the  mistresses  of 
the  houses, — come  to  see  that  they  can  do  more 
and  must  do  more  than  merely  call  in  masons 
and  plumbers  when  drains  and  pipes  go  wrong, 
and  that,  by  understanding  the  conditions  that 
make  them  go  wrong,  and  avoiding  these,  they 
can  better  secure  the  bodily  welfare  of  their 
near  and  dear  ones  than  a  legion  of  doctors ; 
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■when  it  has  taught  ladies  this,  then  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Institute  will  not  only  have  begun  but 
more  than  half  finished  the  greatest  sanitary 
work  of  the  age.  The  writer  having  lived  in 
Spain  and  France,  and  managed  her  household 
both  in  Spain  and  England,  was  able. to  appreciate 
the  advantages  which  the  English  attention  to 
sanitary  matters  gives  to  residents  here.  She 
knew  the  hopeless  state  of  dirt  and  smells  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  utter  absence  of  any  sanitary 
provision  in  parts  of  Spain,  and  for  which  they 
were  now  suffering  so  awfully.  She  had  long 
lived  in  England  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  given  here  for  those  who  will  be  and  live 
clean ;  and  yet  in  England  she  ha3  seen  dirtier 
houses  and  smelt  worse  smells  than  either  in 
France  or  Spain,  arising  only  from  laziness  of 
servants  and  want  of  supervision  by  the  mis¬ 
tress. 

Mr.  John  Underwood  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
History  of  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Treatment  at 
Leicester,”  from  which  it  appeared  that  various 
methods  of  treatment  by  precipitation  have 
been  tried,  but  with,  to  say  the  least,  very  in¬ 
different  success.  The  two  last  very  dry  seasons 
have  put  a  great  strain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  corporation  at  their  works,  and  there  being 
for  a  long  time  together  during  the  summer 
droughts  no  water  flowing,  other  than  the  small 
quantity  passed  from  one  pond  to  another  by  a 
very  slender  canal  traffic,  the  river  below  the 
town  has,  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  been  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  the  Leicester  sewage  effluent. 

In  September  last  year  an  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Soar  was  held  at  Leicester  by 
Major  Tullocb,  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  inquiry  resulted  in  a  decision  that  the  state 
of  the  river  was  too  bad  to  be  much  longer  tole¬ 
rated,  and  the  Town  Council  undertook  to  proceed 
at  the  very  earliest  time  to  consider  the  matter 
with  a  view  to  an  improvement,  and  this  they 
have  been  engaged  in  doing  during  the  last 
year.  Looking  to  the  experience  gained,  one 
point  was  by  most  people  considered  settled, 
that  the  mere  treatment  by  lime  or  chemicals 
would  not  meet  the  case  of  Leicester,  and  that 
the  application  to  land  was  the  only  solution. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  utilise  and  extend  the 
present  pumping  outfall  station,  and  lift  the 
sewage  to  a  height  of  from  150  ft.  to  170  ft.  on  to 
an  estate  of  1,362  acres  under  the  control  of  one 
owner,  the  distance  being  about  one  mile  and 
a  half.  In  June  last  the  Council  approved  a 
report  from  the  Highway  and  Sewerage  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  100  acres  of  this  estate  should 
be  purchased,  and  the  remainder  leased  for 
thirty  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  45s.  per  acre. 
The  idea  of  the  committee  is  to  use  this  mainly 
as  a  broad  irrigation  area,  and  it  is  expected 
that  with  this  estate  in  hand,  the  corporation 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  the  town 
without  risk  or  interference  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Leicester,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  “  The 
Drainage  of  Continental  Towns.”  After  giving 
a  history  of  the  sanitary  movement  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  mentioning  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  Dantzic,  Zurich,  Stettin,  Basle,  and 
other  towns,  the  author  indicated  the  leading 
principles  of  sanitary  works  on  the  Continent. 
With  regard  to  Berlin,  he  observed,  under  the 
head  “  Materials  and  Construction  of  Sewers,” 
— “  One  noteworthy  feature  of  Berlin  is  the 
principle  adopted  of  having  a  sewer  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  which,  so  far  as  the  author 
is  aware,  has  not  been  attempted  elsewhere. 
This  principle  has  no  doubt  enabled  the  author 
of  it,  Mr.  Hobrecht,  to  adopt  pipes  in  cases 
where  brick  sewers  would  otherwise  have  been 
requisite,  and  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
great  excess  of  pipes  over  brick  sewers  for  a 
city  of  such  a  metropolitan  character  as 
Berlin,  with  its  million  and  a  quarter  of 
inhabitants,  now  is.  Yaricus  reasons  may 
be  given  for  the  choice  of  this  system 
beyond  that  of  desiring  to  confine  the  sizes 
of  the  sewers  to  that  of  pipes.  The  subsoil  is 
surcharged  with  water,  apd  consists  of  fine 
running  sand,  making  it  most  difficult  and 
costly  to  construct  brick  sewers  watertight. 
The  streets  being  generally  wide,  the  adoption 
of  a  sewer  on  each  side  enabled  the  traffic 
to  be  carried  on  without  interruption,  and 
so  shortened  the  length  of  the  house-drains 
that  the  necessary  fall  for  them  could  be 
obtained  without  the  street  sewer  being  laid  so 
deep  as  would  have  been  requisite  if  one  sewer 
had  been  constructed  in  tho  centre.  It  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  however,  that  the  plan 
has  not  been  more  costly  than  if  one  sewer  had 


been  adopted.  Another  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  sewerage  of  Berlin  is  also  the  theory  of  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Hobrecht,  that  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  sewer  gases  as  much  as  possible, 
steep  gradients  should  be  avoided.  His  argu¬ 
ment  is,  that  with  branch  sewers  of  steep 
gradients,  a  state  of  things  is  involved  in 
which,  during  the  night,  and  also  with  the 
minimum  day  flow,  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
invert  of  the  sewer  or  pipe  is  covered  by  the 
flowing  sewaga  as  to  leave  a  large  portion  of 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  covered  with  slimy  matter 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  comparatively 
high  temperature  of  the  sewer.  This  acts 
upon  and  tends  to  dry  it  by  evaporation,  and 
thus  to  evolve  in  a  greater  degree  a  more 
pungent  and  dangerous  sewer  gas  than  would 
be  the  case  if  a  greater  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  invert  could  be  kept  covered  with  sewage 
flowing  at  a  slower  velocity.  He  urges  also 
that  branch  sewers,  with  steep  gradients,  run 
practically  dry,  and  that  with  a  minimum  flow 
matters  that  would  float  with  a  given  depth  of 
water  on  the  invert  are  deposited,  and  not 
removed  by  the  greater  velocity  of  the  maximum 
flow,  and  that,  consequently,  on  this  head  also, 
it  is  better  to  ensure  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
on  the  invert  moving  at  a  velocity  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  float  forward  all  such  solid 
matters  as  find  their  way  into  the  sewers.  Mr. 
Hobrecht  has  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
and  has  carried  those  views  into  practice  by 
flattening  all  steeper  gradients  to  1  in  500.” 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
address  on  “  The  Essentials  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Reform,”  argued  in  favour  of  the  simpli¬ 
fication  and  unification  of  the  primary  area; 
the  creation  of  one  authority  for  all  local  busi¬ 
ness,  and  only  one ;  the  creation  of  county 
boards  ;  the  reorganisation  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  officials  ;  and  the  consolidation  of  local 
finance.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  no 
system  of  administration,  however  complete  iu 
theory,  upon  a  matter  of  such  importance  and 
complexity  as  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
community,  can  be  expected  to  attain  its  object 
unless  men  of  superior  education  and  intelli¬ 
gence  throughout  the  country  feel  it  their  duty 
to  come  forward  and  take  part  in  its  working. 
The  system  of  self-government,  of  which  the 
English  nation  is  so  justly  proud,  can  hardly  be 
applied  with  success  to  any  subject,  unless  the 
governing  bodies  comprise  a  fair  proportion  of 
enlightened  and  well-informed  minds.  A  more 
vigorous  and  intelligent  public  opinion  on 
local  government  has  yet  to  be  created 
in  many  places,  and  until  it  is  created  the 
action  of  the  authorities  will  be  more  or  less 
hesitating  and  inconsistent.  Many  questions 
of  vital  importance  are  from  their  very  nature 
incapable  of  being  completely  provided  for  by 
any  amount  of  legal  enactment,  however 
minute  and  explicit.  So  large  a  discretion 
must  of  necessity  be  left  to  local  authorities  as 
to  details,  that  in  practice  much  will  always 
depend  on  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  those  who 
compose  such  authorities.  Moreover,  there  are 
limits  to  the  power  of  any  central  authority  to 
remedy  the  evils  produced  by  local  inefficiency. 
It  may  control,  stimulate,  and  in  some  cases 
supplement  the  efforts  of  local  bodies,  but  it 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  them.  It  seems, 
therefore,  peculiarly  incumbent,  on  those  who 
have  leisure,  to  take  their  share  in  administering 
local  government.  In  this  work  not  only  will 
prejudices  have  to  be  overcome  and  inactivity 
quickened  to  exertion,  but  a  sound  judgment 
must  be  exercised  as  to  the  extent  to  which, 
and  the  limits  within  which,  considerations  of 
public  welfare  ought  to  interfere  with  the  abso¬ 
lute  rights  of  private  owners  of  property,  and 
even  with  the  personal  liberty  of  individuals. 
It  is  work,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  without  effort ;  but  it  ought  to,  and  let  us 
hope  that  it  will,  be  zealously  undertaken,  now 
that  Parliament  and  the  nation  is  becoming 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Capcain  Douglas  Galton’s  “Address  to  the 
Working  Classes,”  which  was  the  last  item  on 
the  business  programme  of  the  Conference,  was 
a  very  useful  r6svm6  of  the  conditions  of  a 
healthy  existence.  We  quote  a  few  passages  of 
the  concluding  part  of  the  address  : — “  The  im¬ 
provement  of  the  home  means  less  sickness  and 
more  energy  for  work.  To  the  ratepayer  it 
means  a  diminished  poor-rate,  whilst  to  the 
individual  it  means  more  opportunity  for  self- 
education  and  culture,  and  it  opens  out  to  every 
one  the  possibility  of  having  a  refined  and  com¬ 
fortable  home.  The  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  and  of  house  accommodation 


is  only  what  has  been  going  on  gradually  for 
centuries.  We  are  told  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  houses,  such  as  they  were,  of 
the  poor,  the  walls  were  of  rough,  unhewn  stonep 
without  cement,  or  of  mud ;  the  roofs  of  thatch 
or  of  rude  straw ;  the  windows  unglazed ;  the 
floors  of  bare  earth,  without  tile  or  boarding  ;i 
the  accommodation  of  but  one  room,  or,  at  the 
most  two,  let  the  family  have  been  ever  so 
numerous,  and  their  animal  stock,  where  they! 
possessed  any,  frequently  sheltered  at  night; 
under  the  same  roof  as  themselves.  And, 
indeed,  such  cottages  were  not  uncommon  fiftyi 
years  ago.  As  a  rule  the  working  classes  would 
be  ashamed  of  such  accommodation  now.  So 
they  will  in  time  be  ashamed  of  living  in  bad! 
unhealthy  houses.  .  .  .  An  improved  standard 
of  living  follows  education,  and  it  may  he 
fostered  by  legislation ;  but  it  must  come  from 
the  people  themselves.  Therefore  do  not  go 
away  with  the  idea  that  Parliament  or  town 
councils  can  do  everything  for  you.  They  car. 
do  something.  Acts  of  Parliament  may  bt 
necessary  to  assist  sanitary  progress  and.  tc 
enforce  sanitary  discipline,  but  for  real  practical 
progress  we  must  look  to  our  own  exertionsc 
Laws  can  do  but  little  unless  aided  by  the 
earnest,  the  strenuous  co-operation  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  community. 

‘  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure!  i 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign’d, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find.' 

However  dirty  the  locality,  and  however  poor 
the  house  in  which  you  live,  you  can  yourselve! 
do  much  to  preserve  your  health.” 


SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS  A' 
THE  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

A  few  exhibits  not  hitherto  noticed  in  th 
several  articles  which  we  have  given  on  th 
contents  of  this  Exhibition,  claim  attention  a 
onr  hands. 

In  the  East  Arcade,  at  StandNo.  1,537,  Messn; 
R.  H.  &  J.  Pearson,  of  High-street,  Notting 
hill,  show  the  “Pearson”  patent  combmatia 
open  and  close  fire  cooking  range,  whicl 
appears  to  possess  many  good  points,  and  to  b 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  visitors.  3 
claims  to  be  the  only  kitchener  capable  <c 
baking  and  roasting  simultaneously.  The  fit 
is  on  the  slow-combustion  principle  ;  and  th 
bottom  under  the  fire,  and  the  hollow  cheek 
forming  the  sides,  are  fitted  with  hot-ai 
passages,  through  which  the  air  is  taken,  an* 
becoming  highly  heated,  is  passed  into  tl 
flues,  thereby  adding  to  the  heating-power  e 
the  range.  This  atmospheric  action  is  co 
tinuous,  whether  the  dampers  are  open  t: 
closed,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  ovens  a; 
always  in  a  warm  condition;  while,  upon  th 
dampers  being  drawn  out,  the  full  cooking- pow> 
of  the  range  is,  it  is  claimed  by  the  exhibito; 
(and  apparently  with  warrant),  immediate; 
brought  into  action.  The  hollow  cheeks  s 
the  sides  of  the  fire  are  arranged  with  openim 
and  a  valve  through  which  the  heat  and  flat! 
of  the  fire  pass  into  the  flues,  and,  minglii 
with  the  heated  air  from  the  hot-air  passage 
ensure  a  very  high  degree  of  combustion. 

In  the  north  court  of  the  South  Gallee 
(Stand  387),  Messrs.  Geary  &  Walker,  of  Ma 
Chester,  have  an  unpretending  though  me 
torious  display  of  their  well  known  wood-blo 
flooring.  The  specimens  exhibited  illustne 
the  almost  universal  adaptability  of  such  floe 
for  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  puby 
buildings,  as  well  as  their  suitability  for  hal 
corridors,  and  rooms  in  private  residences,  j. 
simple  combinations  of  different  kinds  :| 
wood,  very  effective  designs  can  be  obtain 
with  this  flooring,  so  that  borders  can  lie  o 
tained  where  needed,  the  result  being  an  k: 
pearance  resembling  that  of  parquetry.  T 
flooring  has  been  and  is  being  extensively  us^, 
It  is  laid  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with 
specially-prepared  composition,  so  as  to  ensic 
accuracy  of  fit  and  to  prevent  damp. 

Messrs.  George  Waller  &  Co.,  of  Hollar 
street,  Southwark  (Stand  1,475,  East  Arcad 
exhibit  a  series  of  models  of  concrete-mixi. 
machinery.  For  their  patent  concrete-mix 
with  continuous  action,  made  for  steam  or  h&: 
power,  they  claim  special  advantages,  ami; 
which  may  be  named  “  a  more  thorough  e, 
intimate  mixing  of  the  materials  together,  e. 
also  with  the  water,  in  less  time  than  by  machis. 
on  any  other  principle.”  It  is  further  claiE 
for  it  that  there  is  no  delay  by  stopping  u 
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Jichine,  either  to  fill  or  empty  it :  even  with 
arge  work  the  cylinder  can  be  filled  and 
lptied  when  revolving.  Furthermore,  whilst 
jst  machines  require  a  crane  to  wait  upon 
,em,  or  a  jib  to  supply  the  hopper,  this 
iichine  is  of  small  elevation,  and  so  arranged 
,;afc  the  material  can  be  delivered  on  to  a  stage 
V  hand,  and  shovelled  into  the  hopper  ;  or,  for 
'ge  quantities,  an  elevator,  worked  by  the 
iichine,  delivers  the  material  into  the  hopper, 
lie  machine  is  self-contained,  and  portable. 
^Messrs.  Alexander  Wright  &  Co.,  of  Millbank, 
ow  (at  Stand  1,478)  an  interesting  collection 
c  instruments  for  the  measurement,  indica- 
im,  and  regulation  of  pressure,  and  for  ascer- 
lining  the  illuminating  power  and  quality  of 
ml-gas. 

.Mr.  J.  Robson,  of  London-street,  Fitzroy- 
•uare  (Stand  377,  South  Court),  exhibits  his 
itent  drip-tiles  for  weathering  cornices,  chim- 
■y-stacks,  parapets,  &c.  In  one  form  the  tile 
made  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  especially  appli- 
ble  to  the  weathering  of  brick  cornices.  It 
rms  a  hard  top  member,  and  is  adaptable  to 
y  section  of  cornice.  The  lower  edge  being 
allowed,  an  efficient  drip  is  secured,  and  the 
ijin-water  is  prevented  from  running  down  the 
ue  of  the  mouldings.  In  another  form,  the 
13  is  adapted  to  the  weathering  of  walls, 
limney- stacks,  &c.  It  is  claimed  that,  while 
jng  thoroughly  efficient,  the  use  of  this 
•m  of  tile  will  effect  a  saving  of  60  per 
it.  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  ordi- 
ry  tile  creasing.  It  is  very  simple,  con- 
ting  of  a  fiat  tile  with  a  portion  along  one 
e  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  fiat 
rtion  of  the  tile  is  embedded  between  the 
ckwork,  the  inclined  part  being  made  to 
pe  downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to 
iciently  serve  its  purpose.  These  drip-tiles 
>  coming  into  extensive  use,  and  their  merit 
3  been  recognised  by  the  award  to  them 
the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Inventions 
bibition. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gardner  (Stand  298,  South 
tilery)  exhibits  his  useful  self-closing  window- 
nteners,  by  the  use  of  which  it  appears  to  be 
^possible  for  a  window  to  be  left  unfastened 
en  Bhut.  The  fastener  possesses  the  further 
rit  of  being  proof  against  any  attempt  to 
ice  it  back  by  the  insertion  of  a  knife  or 
j.er  instrument  between  the  meeting-rails  of 
upper  and  lower  sashes. 

Mr.  William  Rice,  of  Fleet-street  (Stand  505, 
«t  Gallery),  exhibits  some  interesting  educa¬ 
ted  appliances,  including  a  mechanical  globe, 
icially  designed  to  illustrate  the  alternation 
II  varying  lengths  of  day  and  night,  the  suc- 
ision  of  the  seasons,  and  other  phenomena 
j?ing  from  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of 

I  earth.  The  same  exhibitor  shows  “  The 
iversal  and  Local  Timekeeper,”  showing 
versa!  time,  and  indicating  at  a  glance  the 
al  time  at  one  hundred  of  the  principal 
ces  of  the  globe. 

’he  National  Health  Society  have  a  Stall  in 
■,  East  Gallery,  where  their  excellent  Sanitary 
liflets  and  other  publications  may  be  had. 


!)ME  NEW  SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 
7e  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
,  at  the  factories  of  Messrs.  John  Bolding  & 
s,  of  South  Molton-street,  a  few  novelties  in 
shape  of  sanitary  appliances  now  being 
roduced  by  that  firm.  First  and  foremost 
must  name  their  “Paragon”  Lavatory, 
ich  fully  deserves  its  name.  It  is  fitted  with 
lick-action  waste,  without  chain  or  plug,  and 
i  a  very  ingenious  double-action  supply 
re.  The  act  of  turning  over  the  lever  shuts 
waste  and  fills  the  basin  for  use.  By 
irsing  the  lever  the  waste  is  opened  and  the 
n  emptied,  and,  in  addition,  the  basin  is 
ed  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  which 
>rs  by  a  flushing  rim  all  round  the  basin. 

action  appears  to  be  perfect,  and  this 
itory  seems  likely  to  distance  all  competi- 
,  so  clean  is  it  in  working  and  so  little 
ble  does  it  give. 

mother  excellent  appliance  now  being  intro- 
id  by  Messrs.  Bolding  &  Son  is  the  “  Sim- 
after-flush  water-waste  preventing  cis- 
for  valve  closets,  which  has  been  devised 
ieet  a  special  difficulty,  and  is  adapted  for 
with  valve  closets  where  it  is  compulsory  to 
a  water- waste  preventer.  It  is  automatic 
:tion,  though  not,  for  an  obvious  reason,  on 
syphon  principle.  The  problem  has  been 
■'  id  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  the  solution 


has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  London  water 
companies. 

Bolding’s  “Kenon”  syphon  flushing-cistern 
is  specially  adapted  for  use  with  the  “  Kenon  ” 
hopper  closet,  or  any  other  form  of  valveless 
closet,  as,  by  a  simple  pull,  the  whole  of  the 
water  in  the  cistern  is  discharged  with  great 
velocity,  carrying  everything  before  it.  An 
excellent  and  very  commendable  feature  of  this 
combination  of  cistern  and  closet  is  that  the 
cistern  is  fitted  with  a  separate  £-in.  service  for 
wetting  the  pan  before  use,  the  water  being 
admitted  by  pressing  the  button  of  a  spring 
stop  valve.  A  special  aperture  is  made  in  the 
pan  for  the  admission  of  this  water.  The 
arrangement  meets  a  long-felt  want,  and  its 
cleanliness  and  efficiency  will  be  obvious  to  all 
who  examine  it. 

The  “Kenon”  cast-iron  and  lead  Boil-pipe 
junction,  for  connecting  a  leaden  internal  soil- 
pipe  with  an  iron  external  pipe,  is  provided  with 
a  strong  lead  socket  cap  for  soldering  to  the 
soil-pipe,  making  a  good  joint. 

In  addition  to  the  appliances  already  enu¬ 
merated,  Messrs.  Bolding  &  Sous  are  intro¬ 
ducing  some  new  valves  and  traps  which  have 
much  to  recommend  them. 


THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kensington  Bench  of  Magis¬ 
trates  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  W.  Bird  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bailey  was  summoned,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Chiswick  Local  Board,  for  erecting  houses  in  Arling¬ 
ton  Park  Gardens  contrary  to  the  By-laws.  He 
was  also  summoned  for  commencing  the  building 
without  depositing  plans. 

Mr.  Glen,  instructed  by  Mr.  Finnis,  Clerk  of  the 
Board,  appeared  to  support  the  summonses,  and  Mr. 
St.  Johu  Wontner  defended. 

Mr.  Glen,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  at  the  end 
of  last  year  Mr.  Bailey  submitted  plans  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  but  they  did  not  show  the  parapet  wall.  An 
amended  plan  was  subsequently  submitted  showing 
the  parapet  wall.  Relying  on  the  amended  plan 
the  Board  accepted  it.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  the  works  were  not  being  carried  out  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan,  and  a  notice  was  served  upon  the 
defendant  in  consequence.  No  notice  was  taken, 
but  Mr.  Bailey  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ramsden,  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board, 
was  called,  and  said  a  parapet  wall  was  necessary  as 
a  protection  against  fire. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Wontner,  Mr.  Ramsden  said 
Mr.  Bailey  wished  to  be  summoned  at  once  to  have 
the  matter  settled.  He  appeared  before  the  Board, 
but  his  application  was  not  entertained.  Witness 
was  not  aware  that  the  defendant  kept  his  men  from 
work  for  several  weeks  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  settled.  The  Board  were  divided  in 
opinion,  and  resolved  to  take  proceedings  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  by-laws  have  been  in  force 
since  March,  1884. 

Mr.  Wontner  maintained  that  the  by-laws  were 
unreasonable  and  not  applicable  to  the  present  case, 
and  said  the  parapet  wall  was  inserted  in  the 
amended  plan  without  the  knowledge  of  his  client. 
How  could  it  be  said  that  the  by-laws  were  reason¬ 
able  when  six  members  of  the  Board  out  of  a 
possible  thirteen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  unreasonable?  The  Board,  when  it  suited  them, 
flung  the  by-laws  to  the  wind.  He  called 
Mr.  William  Stevens,  Deputy  District  Surveyor  of 
Hammersmith,  who  said  he  had  seen  the  houses  in 
question,  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  erect  a  parapet  wall, 
although  it  would  be  an  extra  measure  of  safety. 
Mr.  Bailey  had  constructed  similar  houses  in 
Hammersmith,  against  which  no  objection  had  been 
raised. 

The  defendant  was  called  and  said  the  parapet 
would  disfigure  the  houses. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hardy  and  Mr.  George  Edwardes, 
members  of  the  Board,  were  also  called,  and  gave 
an  opinion  that  the  by-laws  were  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary. 

The  Bench  retired  to  consider  the  matter,  and,  on 
returning,  the  chairman  said  they  were  unanimous 
that  the  by-laws  ought  to  be  enforced.  He  imposed 
a  nominal  penalty  of  10s.  in  each  case. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATES’ 
COMMITTEE,  R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me 
a  small  space  in  your  columns  to  say  that  if,  by 
some  accident,  any  Associate  of  the  R.I.B.A.  has 
not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  general  meeting  of  Associates  on 
Monday  next,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  him  one,  on 
his  writing  to  me  at  No.  8,  Delahay-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

G.  Richards  Julian, 

Hon.  Sec.  Associates’  Committee. 


“FIREPROOF  PACKING.” 

SIR,— Having  noticed  in  the  Builder  of  Sept.  28 
an  inquiry  from  “H.  G.  F.”  with  reference  to  fire¬ 
proof  packing,  I  think  you  will  find  the  material 
suitable  for  his  purpose  in  the  “mineral  wool,”  now 
manufactured  from  blast-furnace  slag,  a  supply  of 
which  I  have  received  for  a  similar  purpose,  from 
Messrs.  Fredk.  Jones  &  Co.,  Perren- street,  Ryland- 
road,  N.W.  Paul  Lambert. 


PREMISES  IN  BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 

Sir, — In  justice  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Lilly,  we  would 
ask  you  to  allow  us  to  correct  a  statement  made 
[p.  459,  ante ]  as  to  the  stone  used  in  the  erection  of 
these  premises.  It  should  have  been  Chilmark  or 
Wardour  stone,  not  Tisbury. 

Wadmore  &  Baker. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Hindley. — A  new  Free  Library  and  Museum 
are  about  to  be  built  at  Hindley,  near  Wigan, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Worthington 
and  J.  G.  Elgood,  architects,  Manchester,  at  a 
cost  of  about  5,0001.  A  contract  has  been  let 
for  its  erection  to  Mr.  John  Preston,  of  Wigan, 
and  the  work  will  now  proceed  forthwith. 

Coventry. — The  widening  and  improvement 
of  Hertford-street  at  its  junction  with  Broad- 
gate  have  been  consummated  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  and  opening  of  “  Hertford-buildings,” 
the  extensive  new  premises  of  Messrs.  Johnson 
&  Mason,  wine  and  spirit  merchants  and  beer 
dealers.  The  architect  of  the  buildings  is  Mr. 
II.  W.  Chattaway,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr. 
T.  Mayo. 

Nottingham. — Owing  to  the  encroachment  on 
the  Old  Cattle  Market  at  Nottingham,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  New  Municipal  Offices 
thereon,  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  New  Cattle  Market  in  the  Eastcroft, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Mr.  A.  Brown, 
Borough  Engineer,  was  instructed  by  the 
Markets  and  Fairs  Committee  to  submit  plans 
showing  the  way  he  advised  the  New  Cattle 
Market  should  be  laid  out,  and  these  plans  had 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee,  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking  being  estimated  at 
27,5001.  to  29,5001.  The  plans  afterwards 
received  the  confirmation  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  actual  work  was  begun  in  June  last, 
although  the  process  of  filling  up  and  levelling 
the  ground  had  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
It  is  expected  that  the  market  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  February  or  March  next.  The  area 
of  the  market,  including  the  main  road  on  the 
north-west  side,  so  far  as  this  road  adjoins  the 
market,  but  excluding  the  area  of  the  sidings  and 
loading  docks  and  approach  road  from  London- 
road,  is  five  acres.  The  actual  area  which  will 
be  covered  by  the  stalls,  pens,  lairs,  &c.,  is 
nearly  one  acre  and  three  -  quarters,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  five  acres  being  occupied  by 
roads  and  fences,  and  by  the  portion  of  land 
intended  for  the  future  extension  of  the  auction 
market  and  night  lairs  for  cattle.  There  will 
be  two  entrances,  the  main  approach  being 
from  London-road  by  means  of  a  bridge  over 
the  canal.  London-road  has  been  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  bridge  over  the  canal.  It  was 
intended  originally  to  have  two  swing  bridges, 
but  some  of  the  owners  of  adjacent  property 
objected,  and  the  alternative  of  raising  the  road 
was  taken.  In  front  of  the  cattle  lairs  is  an 
open  auction  market,  with  large  pens  for  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  &c.  There  are  offices  for  auctioneers 
and  telegraphic  purposes,  also  pay-offices  and 
market  inspector’s  office,  and  a  public  waiting- 
room  for  payment  of  accounts,  &c.  The  main 
and  minor  roads  will  be  paved  with  dressed 
granite  randoms  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
and  the  pens,  stalls,  alleys  and  lairs  and  auction 
marts  finished  with  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
impervious  surface,  but  grooved  so  as  to  give 
foothold  for  the  cattle.  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Borough 
Engineer,  has  undertaken  the  architectural  and 
other  works  connected  with  the  whole  scheme, 
everything  being  done  under  his  personal  super¬ 
intendence,  Mr.  Holloway  being  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  contractors  for  the  various  works 
are  Messrs.  Foster  &  Barry  and  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Sons,  Nottingham ;  and  Messrs.  Keay  &  Co., 
Birmingham. 


Tilbury  Docks.  —  With  reference  to  our 
notice  of  this  undertaking  on  p.  418,  Messrs. 
Perry  &  Co.,  of  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  write : — 
“  The  hotel  is  being  erected  under  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Gruning  and  we  are  the  contractors.” 
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®{je  Stutwii’s  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

XX. 

jOW  are  we  to  find  the  generators  G 
and  G«  of  fig.  176  ?  For  practical 
purposes,  we  think  it  is  sufficient  to 
find  experimentally  by  the  means  of  a  few 
circles  drawn  from  the  centre  SA,  the  smallest 
circle  that  can  be  inscribed  within  the  elliptical 
base,  and  the  largest  circle  that  can  be  circum¬ 
scribed  to  the  same  ellipsis ;  then  mark  care¬ 
fully  the  points  of  contact  of  these  circles  with 
the  base  :  these  will  be  the  feet  of  the  shortest 
and  the  longest  generators  of  the  cone  on  which 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  points  of  the  curve 
are  to  be  found. 

If  we  want  the  feet  g  and  g2  of  the  gene¬ 
rator  G  and  Go  with  mechanical  accuracy,  a 
more  scientific  method  has  to  be  followed, 
which  we  will  give  because  it  introduces  the 
reader  to  very  important  properties  of  curved 
lines,  as  well  as  allows  him  to  see  why  the 
elevation  of  the  intersection  may  have  some¬ 
times  four  horizontal  tangents  and  sometimes 
only  two. 

Firstly  (see  fig.  177),  if  we  make  any  curve 
such  as  A  B  X  (this  being  a  question  of  plane 


geometry,  we  designate  the  points  of  the  curve 
by  capital  letters),  divide  it  into  equal  small 
parts,  B  B‘  =  B'  B'^B11  B111,.  .  .  ,  and  on  the 
centre  of  each  of  these  elementary  parts  draw 
a  normal  to  the  curve,  such  as  M  C,  Ml  C1, 
M"  C11,  .  .  .;  then  each  normal  will  intersect  the 
normal  next  to  it  in  a  point,  and  the  series  of 
the  points  C,  C1,  C",  ...  of  the  intersections 
will  form  a  curve  which  is  called  the  evolute  of 
the  first  curve,  which  is  called  its  involute. 

It  is  evident  that  the  involute  A  B  X  could 
be  described  by  a  series  of  arcs  of  circles,  such 

as  M  M1,  M1  M" . drawn  from  the  points 

C,  C1,  C“,  ...  as  centres,  without  there  being 
any  appreciable  difference  between  the  curve 
drawn  by  thiB  means  and  the  mathematical 
curve  itself.  For  this  reason  the  length  of  the 
normal  M  C  is  called  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  involute  curve  at  the  point  M.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  mathematicians  measure  the 
curvature  of  curved  lines ;  the  shorter  the 
radius,  the  greater  the  curvature  ;  the  longer 
the  radius,  the  flatter  the  curve  will  be. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  if  the  evolute  curve 
C,  Cl,  C",  ...  Y  be  given,  and  we  fix  a  thread 
of  length  Y  X  against  it  in  the  point  Y,  we 
could  describe  the  curve  A  B  X  by  simply 
winding  the  thread  round  the  evolute  curve 
|  C,  C1,  C",  .  .  .  Y.  If  the  length  of  the  thread 


were  only  equal  to  Yx,  then  the  point  x  worn 
draw  the  curve  m,  m1,  in11  .  .  .  x,  which  worn 
be  another  involute  of  the  curve  C,  Cl,  C 
.  .  .  Y.  We  see,  therefore,  that  for  evee 
curve  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  involute 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  oneerolu< 
The  reader  will  easily  see  tho  practical  h 
portance  of  this  property  of  curves  when  eI 
considers  that  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic  capiti] 
are  the  involutes  of  their  eye,  and  can  i 
drawn  by  winding  a  thread  round  the  saDt 
The  Roman  and  the  Italian  methods  of  o 
scribing  volutes  by  arcs  of  circles  are  a 
founded  on  what  we  have  said  about  the  radr 
of  curvature.  For  our  part,  we  have  oft 
found  that  after  drawing  a  curve  freehar 
guided  purely  by  our  sentiment  of  beauty, ' 
obtained  a  still  gi’eater  refinement  by  re-deline: 
ing  it  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  centres  i 
curvature;  besides  which,  we  can  thereby  p 
duce,  if  necessary,  a  series  of  curves  parallel 
the  original  curve,  as  in  ironwork,  for  install 
As  examples  of  the  character  and  property 
of  evolute  curves,  we  shall  say  that  if  the  cm 
A  B  X  (fig.  177)  were  a  parabola  of  the  sects 
degree,  its  evolute  would  consist  of  two  infiDi 
branches,  D  C  Y  and  D  Y1,  placed  symmetries^ 
above  and  below  the  axis  A  D  of  the  parabo 
|  The  point  D,  where  the  evolute  curve  recn 
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•  a  sharp  angle,  would  be  the  centre  of  cur- 
:re  of  the  parabola  at  its  vertex  A. 
ii  an  ellipsis  (fig.  178)  the  evolute  is  an  in- 
«ir  curve  formed  of  four  branches,  such  as 
i ,  8,  i.  We  can  now  see  how  it  is  that  there 

I  points  from  which  four  perpendiculars  can 
irawn  to  the  ellipsis,  and  that  there  are 
3ir  pointB  where  only  two  perpendiculars  are 
liible.  From  the  very  construction  of  the 
1iute  curve  we  know  that  any  perpendicular 
>  he  ellipsis  will  be  tangent  to  the  evolate, 
i  we  can  see  that  from  any  point  S  outside 
Involute  only  two  tangents  can  be  drawn  to 
(evolute  curve,  whereas  from  the  point  S', 
j  le  the  evolute,  four  tangents,  such  as  S1  C, 
S’  C",  S1  Cm,  can  be  delineated;  these 
it  jents  are  the  plans  of  the  generators  Gh  we 
h  ce  of  in  fig.  176. 

iffe  have  selected  as  base  of  our  cone 
msis  which  is  a  conic  section,  the  laws  of 
jjch  are  well  defined,  and  to  which  we  can 

I  tv  tangents  and  normals  according  to  well 
wn  methods.  But  we  are  not  restricted  in 
work  to  such  mathematical  curves,  and  we 
aid  be  able  to  draw  tangents  and  normals  to 
curve. 

tnouqh  a  point  S  outside  a  curve  X  A  B  Y  draw 
fl  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  (See  fig.  179.) 
uf  course,  we  could  draw  the  tangent  S  T 

I  a  a  ruler  without  using  any  construction 
itever,  but  there  would  be  cases  in  which  it 
ild  bo  very  difficult  to  fix  exactly  the  point 
ontact  M.  We  can  use  the  following  artifice  : 
n  the  point  S  draw  a  series  of  cords  such  as 
_  A1  B'i  An,Bn  .  .  .  .,  produce  perpendiculars 
111  as  A  o,  B  [3,  at  the  extremities  of  each  cord 
1  of  the  same  length  as  the  cord  itself,  then 
the  series  of  points  a"1,  a”,  a1,  a  .  .  .  (3,  (3\ 
....  by  a  curve ;  the  point  M  where  this 
ve  will  cut  the  original  curve  X  A  B  Y  will 
;  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent.  This  is 
lent,  for  the  law  which  governs  the  auxiliary 
Ive  we  have  constructed  is  also  satisfied  by  the 
at  M  where  the  length  of  the  cord  is  reduced 
itjiothing,  and  where  the  perpendicular  at  the 
irremities  of  the  cord  would  also  be  nothing, 
ii  course,  for  drawing  the  auxiliary  curve  we 
qe  to  trust  somewhat  to  our  natural  instinct, 
w  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  far  easier  than 
;  would  expect  before  trying  it. 
trough  a  point  S  outside  a  curve  draw  a  normal 
to  that  curve.'  (See  fig.  180.) 

\Ve  shall  draw  the  normal  by  the  help  of  what 
Mailed  a  curve  of  error,  so  called  as  being  the 
lilt  of  a  series  of  mistakes  when  trying  to  find 
normal.  In  this  method  we  must  know  how 
draw  a  tangent  through  any  joint  of  the 
j  ve  given,  and  to  make  our  operations  all  the 
•  arer  we  give  ourselves  as  selected  curve  a 
cle. 

1 1  We  mark  on  our  circle  a  series  of  points  such 
A,  A’,  A2,  A3,  and  so  on;  to  each  of  these 
jnt8  we  draw  a  tangent  such  as  A  T,  A1  T1, 

T2 . and  from  the  point  S  we  take  a 

appendicular  such  as  S  T,  S  T1,  S  T2  .  .  .  to 
1  ;:h  of  those  tangents ;  the  series  of  the  points 
I  livill  form  a  curve  which  we  call  the  curve  of 
or.  The  curve  of  error  is  sure  to  touch  our 
ginal  curve ;  in  our  case  it  touches  the  circle 
I  the  points  N  and  n,  and  S  N  is  normal  to  the 
ride  in  both  points. 

The  curve  of  error  has  the  defect  of  not 
ilicating  with  sufficient  precision  the  point 
hi  contact  N  which  the  normal  should  reach, 
it  it  will  be  absolutely  correct  for  the  de- 
eation  of  a  tangent  to  a  spire  such  as 

B'  B"  B"' . in  fig.  181.  The  circular 

s  of  the  spire  allows  us  to  draw  easily 
•ies  of  normals  to  the  spire,  and  if 
i  3se  normals  we  carry  perpendicular  lines 
!>m  the  point  S  we  shall  get  a  series  of  points 
T1,  T2,  T3  ....  of  a  curve  of  error  identical 
th  that  of  fig.  180.  The  curve  of  error  cuts 
r  p  spire  in  two  points  M  and  m,  and  the 
!. agents  are,  therefore,  M  S  and  ms. 


XJoolis. 

one-working  Machinery.  By  M.  Powis  Bale, 
Mem.  Inst.  M.E.,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 
iLondon  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co. 

■HE  above  will  prove  to  be  a  welcome  addi 
tion  to  the  class  of  practical  hand-books 
upon  the  various  kinds  of  mechanical 
pliances  for  facilitating  the  execution  of  public 
.•rks.  The  author,  in  a  modest  preface,  claims 
at  “  it  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  published  in 
is  country,”  and  very  naturally  appeals  that  due 
owance  should  be  made  for  any  shortcomings 


that  may  exist ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  its 
pages  enables  us  to  express  an  opinion  that  a 
somewhat  difficult  task  has  been  very  success¬ 
fully  accomplished, — a  difficulty,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  having  no  book  of  reference  upon 
the  Bubject. 

A  short,  but  highly  interesting  chapter,  by 
way  of  introduction,  treats  the  working  of  stone 
from  its  earliest  history  to  the  period  when  its 
manipulation  by  the  hand  alone  ceased  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  and  requirements  of  the 
age.  Only  a  thoroughly  practical  man  could, 
in  Buch  brief  terms,  describe  the  various  kinds 
of  stone  suitable  for  conversion  by  machinery. 
These  are  classified  under  four  general  divisions, 
viz.,  Limestone,  Sandstone,  Granites,  and 
Slates,  and  are  treated  geologically,  with 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  means  of  discern¬ 
ing  their  applicability;  and  a  well- written 
chapter  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  various 
stones  for  building  purposes  found  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
important  question  of  “  the  arrangement  of 
stonework  for  general  purposes,”  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  economy  in  working.  The  author 
gives  a  typical  plan  of  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  lay  out  such  a  plant,  which  bears  on 
the  face  of  it  the  consideration  of  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  gene' 
rality  of  cases.  There  is  possibly  no  subject 
which  requires  the  attention  of  a  builder  more 
than  in  the  arrangement  of  his  workshops  and 
the  motive  -  power  for  driving  the  various 
machines  required  in  large  building  operations, 
and  we  can  recommend  those  interested  in  such 
questions  to  carefully  note  what  Mr.  Bale  has 
to  say  about  it.  In  somewhat  chronological 
order,  chapter  iv.  deals  with  stone  -  sawing, 
wherein  we  learn  that  bo  far  back  as  1748 
machinery  was  established  at  Ashford  in  Derby¬ 
shire  for  sawing  and  polishing  marble,  the  motive 
power  being  water ;  whilst  in  1 730,  in  Aberdeen, 
granite  was  sawn  and  polished  by  other  than 
manual  labour.  The  circular-saw  was  invented 
in  1777  by  Samuel  Miller,  of  Southampton,  who 
employed  a  horizontal  windmill  to  work  it  ; 
whilst  the  great  Bramah  has  laid  claim  to  the 
invention  of  ‘‘certain  machinery  for  working 
wood,  stone,  and  metals,”  and  so  the  author 
gradually  builds  up  a  complete  history  of  the 
process  of  mechanical  sawing  up  to  date,  which 
is  ably  dealt  with  in  chapters  iv.,  v.,  and 
eluding  sawing  with  diamond  points.  Under 
the  head  of  “  Stone  Dressing  and  Planing 
Machines  ”  we  have  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject. 
Thus  chapter  vii. ,  which  is  elaborately  illustrated, 
traces  from  the  earliest  commencement  of  the 
application  of  revolving  tools  (actuated  by  other 
than  manual  power),  the  various  modifications 
and  improvements  that  have  been  effected,  with 
an  amount  of  reliable  detail,  that  considerably 
enhances  the  value  of  the  work.  Similarly 
the  succeeding  chapter  on  “  Stone-moulding 
Machines  ”  places  before  the  student  the 
question  (hitherto  unattempted)  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  form  ;  for  the  greatest  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  produce  information 
not  only  affecting  the  general  manipulation 
of  the  machine  ;  but  the  most  minute  detail 
has  not  been  omitted.  And  there  is  a  pleasing 
argumentative  tone  pervading  the  book  which 
places  the  reader  on  the  best  and  most  confident 
of  terms  with  the  author,  which  is  not  often  the 
case  in  technical  works.  Pursuing  his  chrono¬ 
logical  system  of  treating  the  subject,  Mr.  Bale 
deals  with  “  Rubbing  and  Surfacing  Beds”  in 
chapter  ix.,  being  careful  not  to  omit  mention 
of  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  the  process  as 
equally  in  the  following  few  pages  on  “  Stone- 
recessing”  and  “  Quarrying  Machines.” 

We  suppose  a  treatise  on  “  stone  -  working 
machinery”  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  those  appliances  extant  for 
breaking  stone ;  consequently,  the  specialities 
of  Messrs.  H.  R.  Marsden  &  Co.  obtain  full 
prominence  in  chapter  xiv.  Possibly  there  are 
no  better  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  working  slate,  for  the  various  uses 
to  which  it  is  now  applied,  than  are  provided  in 
the  volume  under  notice ;  and,  seeing  that  this 
material  is  now  so  largely  adopted,  by  reason 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  produced  in 
marketable  forms, — by  machinery, — we  have 
no  doubt  that  chapter  xv.  will  be  read  by 
those  desiring  information  with  considerable 
interest.  The  succeeding  two  chapters  on 
“  Miscellaneous  Machinery  for  Working  Stone” 
and  “  Cutting-tools  ”  bring  the  practical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  question  to  a  highly  creditable 


conclusion,  a  few  well-chosen  words  of  advice 
being  added  on  the  “  Management  of  Stone 
Works.” 

Signatures  of  Ancient  Sculptors.  ( Inschriften , 
Gridchischen  Bildhauer  mit  Facsimiles  heran- 
gegeben  von  Emanuel  Loewy.  Gedriickt  mit 
Umterstutzung  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Wien.)  Leipzig:  Teubner. 
1886. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  learned  book, 
of  purely  professional  intent,  has  incidentally 
and, — if  it  hail  from  Germany, — quite  uninten¬ 
tionally,  a  popular  interest.  It  is  so  with  the 
ponderous  volume  before  us.  Five  years  ago, 
at  the  close  of  his  student  years,  Dr.  Loewy 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  publication  that  was  to 
be  essentially  monumental  in  its  character ;  he 
set  to  work  to  collect  in  one  volume  every 
Greek  inscription  that  contained  a  sculptor’s 
signature.  Subsidised  by  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  was  able  to  have  every  inscription 
cast  and  carefully  facsimiled,  so  that  the  repro¬ 
duction  should  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
possible  accuracy.  Nor  was  he  content  with  a 
mere  unclassified  corpus.  The  inscriptions  are 
arranged  century  by  century,  with  a  cross  divi¬ 
sion  of  geographical  provenance.  The  idea  was 
not  quite  a  new  one.  In  1871  Dr.  Hirecbfeld 
had  published  his  “  Tituli  Statuariorum  Sculp- 
torumque  Grmcorum,”  but  his  list  had  only 
extended  to  something  short  of  three  hundred. 
Since  1871  Olympia  has  given  up  a  wealth  of 
inscribed  vases,  to  say  nothing  of  Delos,  Per- 
gamos,  and  a  host  of  other  smaller  excavations. 
There  was  ample  field  for  a  new  collection,  and 
Dr.  Loewy  has  almost  doubled  the  list.  He 
has  added  also  a  searching,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  too  voluminous  commentary  ; 
we  have  not  only  the  inscription  in  facsimile 
and  a  select  interpretation,  but  we  have  a  col¬ 
lection  of  literally  every  interpretation  and  every 
comment,  howeverwild,  thathas  been  madeupon 
it.  We  think  that  opinions  might  well  be  ex¬ 
cluded  which  have  nothing  beyond  antiquarian 
interest.  It  is  possible  to  be  too  “  durch- 
gehend.” 

Obviously  the  chief  value  of  Buch  a  book  will 
be  its  scientific  contribution  to  the  history  of 
epigraphy, — in  this  field  its  importance  cannot 
be  over-rated.  It  is  complete  even  up  to  in¬ 
scriptions  discovered  while  it  was  going  through 
the  press,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  examine  a  book  of  such  minute  reference, 
perfectly  accurate.  It  has  also  a  series  of 
model  indexes.  But  it  is  the  lighter  human  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  book  to  which  we  would  call  atten¬ 
tion.  Many  a  modern  artist,  and,  indeed,  many 
an  educated  layman,  will  never  know,  or  care  to 
know,  the  distinction  between  the  Eukleidic  and 
pre-Eukleidic  alphabet,  but  every  one  who  cares 
for  Greek  sculpture  at  all  will  care  to  know  the 
fashion  in  which  the  artist  wrote  his  name, 
what  he  cared  to  say  about  himself  and  his 
work.  At  the  Coombe  Pastoral  play,  beneath 
the  great  figure  of  the  presiding  Pan,  the  artist, 
by  a  pleasant  conceit,  inscribed  himself,  Greek 
fashion,  “Conrad,  the  son  of  Dressier,  made 
me  and  dedicated  me,  a  beautiful  offering  to 
Pan.”  It  was  in  such  naive  statements  that, 
as  Dr.  Loewy  shows  us,  the  ancient  artist  de¬ 
lighted  in  good  sober  earnest.  “  Mikkiadesand 
Archermos  made  this  beautiful  statue  together, 
and  dedicated  it  to  far-darting  Apollo.  They 
are  Chians,  and  dwell  in  the  city  of  their 
ancestor  Melas.”  Often  we  have,  as  here,  the 
picture  of  a  friendly  pair  working  together, 
father  and  son,  or  two  brothers  carrying  on  a 
craft  traditional  in  the  family.  In  the  channel¬ 
lings  of  a  pillar  that  supported  a  statue,  a  pious 
.dEgean  sculptor  writes,  “  Son  of  Zeus,  receive 
this  blameless  statue  from  Ekphantos,  for  he 
finished  it  and  dedicated  it  a  thank-offering  to. 
thee.”  Not  always,  even  in  these  early  reverent 
days,  is  piety  the  sole  inspiring  motive.  One 
sculptor  writes,  “  Alxenor  the  Naxian  made  ; 
now  do  just  look  at  me  ”  (aW  taiSeadi). 

Not  only  is  there  abundant  charm  in  the 
matter  of  these  early  inscriptions,  but  the 
irregular  form  of  the  letters  themselves  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  lines  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own.  Print  has  been  the  ruin  of  our 
own  stone-writing,  imposing  upon  it  a  dull, 
mechanical  regularity.  One  cannot  look  at  an 
ancieift  inscription  without  feeling  that  the 
artist  regarded  it,  not  as  a  mere  means  for  con¬ 
veying  information,  but  as  a  thing  decoratively 
beautiful,  worthy  even,  we  find,  sometimes  to 
be  written  on  the  limbs  of  the  statue  itself, 
often  adorning  the  hem  of  its  robe. 

And  last,  this  book,  with  its  countless 
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ancient  autographs,  fills  us  with  a  delighted 
•sense  of  the  personal  character  of  Greek  art. 
®gypt>  with  all  her  throng  of  monotonous 
statues,  has  left  us  no  single  artist’s  name ; 
■Greece,  with  her  delicate  fragments  all  too  few, 
jet  leaves  us  the  names  of  more  than  500 
■sculptors. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

15.816,  Construction  of  Panelled  Furniture, 
Doors,  &c.  A.  J.  Beckmore. 

The  frame  of  the  bedstead,  door,  &c.,  is  made  of 
•metal  tubing,  secured  at  the  angles  by  screws. 
Grooved  pieces  fixed  to  the  tubes  by  screws  receive 
the  panels.  This  construction  is  applicable  to  par¬ 
quetry,  and  all  kinds  of  joinery  in  which  panels  are 
used. 

8,081,  Non-conducting  Coverings  for  Heat. 
:S.  Leoni. 

Consists  in  lining  the  wooden  jackets  used  to 
.surround  gas-cooking  stoves  and  the  like  with  slag, 
wool,  or  other  non-conducting  material,  kept  in 
place  by  a  wire  gauze  netting. 

7,141,  Fireplaces,  G.  Wright. 

The  size  of  the  grate  is  adjusted  by  making  the 
•front  bars  and  half  of  the  bottom  slide  in  and  out. 
The  grate  is  arranged  for  either  quick  or  slow  com¬ 
bustion  by  making  the  bottom  of  bars  or  solid,  or 
half  of  bars  and  half  solid. 

10,560,  Gas  Lamps,  F.  Siemens. 

Consists  of  an  arrangement  for  supplying  air  to 
the  burner,  carrying  off  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  a  reflector  to  increase  the  lighting  power  of  the 
lamp.  A  modified  form  of  the  lamp  is  made  with 
four  cones  over  the  burner,  air  to  support  combus¬ 
tion  ascending  between  the  second  and  inner  cones, 
while  the  products  pass  down  between  the  second 
-and  third  and  ascend  between  the  third  and  outer 
•cones. 

10,576,  Street  Lamp,  H.  Cullabine. 

A  reflector  at  the  top  of  the  lamp  is  made  of  an 
inverted  conical  shape  with  a  central  opening  for  the 
■escape  of  the  products  of  combustion.  A  novel 
arrangement  for  fixing  the  panes  of  glass  by  means 
of  balls  or  blocks  sliding  upon  pins,  is  also  described 
in  the  specification. 

11,181,  Oil  Cans,  G.  Pickford. 

A  thin  rod  or  needle  fits  loosely  in  the  spout  of 
the  can,  preventing  the  entrance  of  dirt,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  guide  down  which  the  oil  Hows  steadily.  Pro¬ 
jections  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle. 

11,595,  Line  Reels,  J.  Nuttall. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  an  easy 
■means  of  tightening  the  line  in  laying  out  brick¬ 
work.  The  reel  is  lormed  with  a  square  bore,  and 
fits  closely  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  spindle,  which 
is  also  made  square,  but  can  revolve  freely  on  the 
-upper  part  of  the  spindle,  which  is  made  round. 
To  tighten  the  line  when  the  spindle  has  been  driven 
into  the  brickwork,  the  reel  is  drawn  on  to  the  upper 
part,  the  slack  of  the  line  taken  in,  and  the  reel 
then  put  back  on  the  square  part. 

11,660,  Coating  Wood,  &c.  H.  H.  Lake. 

Sublimated  zinc  powder  formed  in  process  of  re- 
•ducing  zinc  ore,  or  the  dust,  which  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  distillation  of  zinc  ore,  is  utilised  for  the 
.purpose  of  metallising  the  surface  of  the  wood  or  as 
a  paint.  The  zinc  is  mixed  with  oil  or  any  suitable 
vehicle  with  or  without  au  admixture  of  colouring 
-matter.  After  the  wood  has  been  coated  with  this 
•composition  it  may  be  burnished  and  afterwards 
varnished. 

11.817,  Bolt  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c.  E.  J. 
Lines. 

A  spring  bolt  is  fixed  within  a  mortise  in  the  door, 
and  is  actuated  by  a  knob  working  on  a  slot.  By 
this  means  greater  strength  is  obtained  than  by 
fastening  the  bolt  to  the  door  with  screws. 

12,280,  Composition  for  Coating  Surfaces.  A. 
Parkes. 

Carbolic  acid  preferably  in  crystallised  condition 
-and  camphor  are  mixed  with  resins,  fatty  acids, 
bituminous  matter,  &c.  The  proportion  of  tbe  mix¬ 
ture  of  carbolic  acid  and  camphor  to  the  other  sub¬ 
stances  should  be  as  about  10  to  20.  The  ingredients 
are  incorporated  thoroughly  either  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  or  at  about  325°  F.,  at  which  tempera¬ 
ture  they  liquify.  The  product  may  be  used  as  a 
thick  coating,  or  may  be  thinned  with  turpentine  or 
•other  suitable  liquid,  and  applied  like  varnish. 

13,915,  Protecting  Edges  of  Saws  and  other 
Tools,  &c.  P.  Rees. 

The  edge  of  the  saw  or  other  tool  is  inserted  and 
■clamped  in  a  groove  in  a  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material,  or  between  two  pieces  connected  together 
by  hinges. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sent.  22. — 11,225,  E.  Jones,  Gate  Latches. — 
11,228,  J .  Totton,  Improvements  in  Treads  for  Stair¬ 
cases,  Passages,  &c.— 11,230,  S.  Farrar,  Draught, 
Ram,  and  Dust  Excluder  for  Doors.  —  11,234,  K. 
Proctor,  Improvements  in  Wheelbarrows.— 11,270, 
E.  Killick,  Manufacture  of  Cement.— 11,271,  E. 
Killick,  Improvements  in  Kilns.— 11,282,  J.  Howie 
Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Slabs.— 11,285, 


J.  Ludlam  and  S.  Harvey,  Fire  and  Sound-proof 
Flooring. 

Sept.  23.  — 11,309,  C.  Sullivan,  Machine  for 
Dredging  for  Wells  and  Subsoil  Foundations. — 
11,334,  E.  Sloan,  Window  Fastener. — 11,349.  E. 
Edwards,  Improved  Clamp. 

Sept.  24. — 11,387,  J.  Colbran,  Cooking  Ranges. — 
11,395,  A.  Brogan,  Manufacture  of  Plate  Glass. — 
11,397,  J.  Beresford  and  W.  Restall,  Indicator  for 
Water-closets  and  other  Places. 

Sept.  25. — 11,403,  J.  Ilowlett,  Water-waste  Pre¬ 
venting  Syphon  Cistern.— 11,40  i,  J.  Smith  and  G. 
Duxbury,  Apparatus  for  Heating  Public  and  Private 
Buildings. —11,408,  H.  Milsom,  Paring  Heads  and 
Cutters  for  Wood- working  Machinery. — 11,441,  G. 
Glanville,  Improvements  in  Screws. — 11,442,  W. 
Doekring,  Watchman  Detector  and  Alarm  Appa¬ 
ratus. 

Sept.  26. — 11,458,  J.  Farmer,  Apparatus  for 
Making  and  Pressing  Bricks. — 11,462,  C.  Walton, 
Machinery  for  Making  and  Pressing  Clay  into  Bricks, 
Tiles,  kc. 

Sept.  28. — 11,530,  W.  Gill,  Releasing  the  Spring- 
bolt  of  Door  Locks  and  Latches.  — 11,534,  F.  Cox, 
Improved  Fastening  for  Sashes,  Casements,  &c. 

Sept.  29. — 11,547,  J.  Radford  and  A.  Litchfield, 
Balance  Door-Latch.— 11,549,  J.  Parker,  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Fire-clay  Bricks. — 11,553,  G'.  Lea,  Con¬ 
struction. of  Door-knobs.  -  11,566,  N.  Thompson, 
“In  and  Out”  Electrical  Push  Indicator. — 11,607, 

E.  Knight,  Water-waste  Preventers. —11,610,  G. 
Redfern,  Apparatus  for  Preventing  Concussion  in 
Water-pipes. 

Sept.  30. — 11,634. — L.  Brodie,  Porcelain  Enamel 
Baths. — 11,661,  C.  Groombridge  and  J.  Rickman, 
Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Seats. — 11,666, 

F.  Thompson,  Pocket  Saws. 

Oct.  1. — 11,677,  II.  Shaw,  Attachment  for  Screw¬ 
drivers. — 11,680,  F.  Gowing,  Sauitary  and  other 
Traps  and  Pipe-connexions  for  same. — 11,690,  E. 
Lucas,  Improvements  in  Water-closets. — 11,692,  H. 
King,  Apparatus  for  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights 
and  Casements. — 11,694,  F.  Simmons  and  J. 
Williams,  Improvements  in  Lifts. — 11,698,  J.  Rae, 
Simplifying  Repairs  to  Water-fittings  by  an  Im¬ 
proved  Water-tap.— 11,716,  M.  Holt,  Ventilating 
Sewers  and  Deodorising  Sewer-gas. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,150,  J.  Corlett-Williams,  Conveying  Smoke 
from  Towns. — 9,215,  PI.  Doulton,  Embossing  and 
Decorating  Window  and  other  Glass.-  9,435,  T. 
Jenkins  and  Another,  Ventilators. — 9,760,  C.  Ryan, 
Machine  for  Shaping  Wood,  &c.— 9,765,  J.  W.  k 
J.  L.  Howard,  Manufacture  of  Cut  Nails  and 
Machinery  forsame.— 9,866,  II.  Swete,  Anti-vacuum 
Valve  for  Preventing  the  Entrance  of  Gases  into 
Water  Service-pipes.— 10, 2S2,  T.  Beverley,  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Blowing,  Ventilating,  Exhausting,  Pump¬ 
ing,  &c.— -10,538,  F.  Giraud  and  E.  Nee,  Gas-burner 
with  Electric  Ignition.— 10,721,  T.  Mercer,  Collec¬ 
tion  and  Storage  of  Rain-water  from  Roofs,  &c. — 
10,760,  G.  Garson,  Suspension  Bridges. — 10,761, 
C.  Smith,  Facing  Tiles  or  Plates  for  Concrete  Con¬ 
structions. — 10,811,  J.  Hatch,  Construction  of  Pur¬ 
lins  for  Glazing  Purposes.— 10,861,  J.  Macleish, 
Bramah  Water-closet,  tilled  with  a  Metallic  Ground 
Valve. — 10,8S2,  H.  Lee,  Pile  Drivers. — 8,640,  J. 
Richmond,  Register  Stoves.— 10,038,  W.  Large, 
Improvements  in  Nails.— 10,488,  II.  Chocqueel, 
Improved  Screw-driver.— 10,544,  M.  Parrington, 
Kilns,  kc.,  for  Lime  and  Cement. — 10,547,  E.  Lange, 
Apparatus  for  Driving  Ventilators,  kc.,  in  Build¬ 
ings. — 10,585,  G.  Butchard,  Kilns. — 10,586,  W. 
Pope,  Ventilators  — 10,884,  J.  Welsh,  Manufacture 
of  Bricks,  Pipes,  Tiles,  &c. — 10,928,  A.  Common, 
Improved  Water-closet.— 11,112,  W.  Johnson  and 
Another,  Improved  Construction  of  Walls  for 
Buildings. — 11,145,  H.  Girdwood,  Glazing  Windows, 
Doors,  Frames,  &c.— 11,176,  D.  Nicoll,  Foundation 
for  Movable  Cottages  and  other  Structures. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

14,362,  G.  Redfern,  Parquet  Flooring. — 16,111,  J. 
Edwards,  Improved  Unpickable  Lock.— 17,031,  W. 
Thompson,  Apparatus  for  Drawing  Ellipses.  — 10,213, 
A.  Feist,  Swing  Joint  for  Pipes.— 15,973,  W.  Teague, 
Improvements  in  Rock  Drills.— 16,452,  B.  Badham, 
Combined  Manhole  Covers  and  Ventilators  for 
Sewers. — 1,448,  J.  Muller,  Manufacture  of  Tiles,  kc., 
in  Imitation  of  Majolica  Ware. — 10,314,  E.  Douglas, 
Improved  Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  Gritting 
Marble. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Sei>t.  21. 

By  Habds  &  Jenkinson. 

Lewisham,  Elmira-street — A  plot  of  freehold  land  £175 
Sept.  28. 

By  W.  H.  Moobe. 


Folkestone — 96  and  98,  Guildhall-street,  freehold  ...  1,030 
Dover — 72,!Maison  Dieu-road,  76 years,  ground-rent 

61.  17s .  605 

Sept.  29. 

By  Cbafter,  Harris,  &  Co. 

Brixton — 17,  Bonham-road,  82  years,  ground-rent 

71.  10s .  345 

By  J.  &  W.  Johnson  &  Co. 

Bethnal  Green — 23,  Turin-street,  64  years,  ground- 

rei.t,  71 .  410 

St.  George’s-street,  E. — The  Prince  Regent  Wine 

Vaults,  freehold  .  3,000 

2,  St.  George’s-street,  freehold .  650 

Leytonstone — 1  to  6,  Dores  Behning-villas,  freehold  1,410 


By  Hebbing,  Sox,  &  Daw. 

Finsbury— Ground-rents  of  6/.  16s.,  reversion  in 

21  years  .  £ 

Ground-rent  of  51.  a  year,  reversion  in  20years  , 

Streatham,  Lewin-road— Freehold  residence  . 3' 

By  Bean,  Bubnett,  &  Eldbidge. 

Bishopsgate— 30,  Brushfield-street,  freehold  .  1, 

Hoxton— 3a  to  6a  and  9a,  Bristow-street,  22  years,  , 

ground-rent  31/.  10s . j' 

Kensington— 30,  Holland-street,  68  years,  ground! 

rent,  51. 15s .  ;.j 

Sept.  30. 

By  Mr.  Gaigeb. 

Camden  Town — 227,  High-street,  26  years,  ground-  • 
rent,  51. 5s . . 


Oct.  1. 

By  Messrs.  Chadwick. 

Lambeth— 125  to  137  odd,  Stamford-street,  23  years,  , 

ground-rent  251 . 3, 

139  to  151  odd,  Stamford-street,  23  years,  ground- 

rent  212 .  3, 

An  improved  ground-rent  of  71.,  term  23  years  ... 

By  F.  Habds. 

Lee,  Lee-terrace— The  Hollies,  24  years,  ground- 
rent  15Z .  1. 

Oct.  2. 

By  A.  Richards. 

Wood  Green,  Truro-road — Berkeley  Cottage,  free¬ 
hold  . 


MEETINGS. 

Monday.  October  12. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Meeting  i 
Associates.  7-30  p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute. — (1)  Opening  Address,  bytheYr 
President,  Admiral  Selwyn  ;  (2)  Mr.  S.  J.  Mackio  “> 
the  International  Inventions  Exhibition.”  8  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Octobbb  14. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society. — Visit  to  Fingringr 
Church.  Start  from  Colchester  at  1  p.m. 


gbsctllanta. 

Discovery  of  Roman  Pavement.! 

Another  discovery  of  Roman  pavement  It 
just  been  made  at  Leicester,  near  the  site 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence, 
the  Roman  Governor  of  Roman  Leicester. 
the  pavements  hitherto  discovered  are  fr 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  below  the  present  street  level,  l 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  river,  a, 
the  present  pavement  is  not  only  at  a  lov' 
level  than  the  others,  but  is  also  below  the  le 
of  the  Soar,  and  was  found  while  excavating  i 
a  cellar.  The  pavement,  so  far  as  it  has  alresi 
been  unearthed,  measures  about  14  ft.  by  4: 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  Although  1l 
tessercc  are  rather  larger  and  coarser  than  th< 
previously  discovered,  the  pattern  is  v< 
distinct,  and  the  pavement  is  in  an  excellic 
state  of  preservation.  Local  authorities  snppq 
the  pavement  to  be  the  floor  of  Roman  ball 
which  existed  in  Leicester  some  1,700  years  a,; 
when  Leicester  was  a  Roman  town.  Steps  a; 
being  taken  to  have  the  relic  preserved,  and  t 
Leicester  Archaeological  Society  are  makii 
arrangements  to  have  the  excavations  c< 
tinued  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whetb 
any  further  portions  of  the  original  edifice  at 
exist. —  Times. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society. — A  mei 

ing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  next,  the  14thl 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Fingringli 
Church,  and  seeing  the  mural  paintings  recen: 
discovered  there.  The  church  is  interestiis 
and  there  i§  a  good  carved  font-cover,  well  pi 
served.  It  is  proposed  to  start  from  Colchesb' 
Castle  for  Fingringhoe  at  one  p.m.  precise: 
On  the  way  to  the  church,  Donyland  H 
will  be  passed.  After  inspecting  the  chnra 
some  very  fine  pargeting  will  be  visited  e, 
Wyvenhoe, — also  the  church  of  Wyvenh-i 
where  there  are  some  fine  examples  of  moia 
mental  brasses,  viz.,  of  William,  Viscount  Bed 
mont,  aud  Lord  Bardolf,  A.D.  1507 ;  of  La 
Elizabeth  (Scroope),  second  wife  of  John  n 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  widow  of  Willial 
Viscount  Beaumont,  1537;  and  of  Sir  Thom 
Westeley,  priest,  chaplain  to  the  Countess: 
Oxford,  1535. 

The  National  Agricultural  Hall,  Ke 
sington. — In  our  notice  of  this  building 
week,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the  glazil 
(103,000  square  feet)  is  to  be  done  on  Mr.  T. 
Helliwell’s  patent  system.  The  zinc  roofingn 
also  to  be  done  on  Helli well’s  system,  theexte 
being  53,000  square  feet. 

Messra.  Waterloo  &  Sons’  Officd 
London-wall. — The  American  Elevator  Co 
pany  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  c 
of  their  Standard  Hydraulic  lifts,  to  be  erecti 
in  the  new  office  building  of  Messrs.  Waterk 
&  Sons  (Limited),  London-wall. 

University  College,  Iiondon. — Profess: 
C.  T.  Newton  will  commence  his  course  i 
lectures  on  “Greek  Inscriptions  and  Grf 
Myths”  this  Friday,  October  9th,  at  four  pj 
The  public  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  lectu 
without  payment  or  ticket. 
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jlridges  on  the  Furness  Railway. — 

»  Society  of  Engineers  held  its  first  meeting 
i  the  session  1885-6  on  Monday  evening  last, 
ihe  Town-hall,  Caxton-street,  Westminster, 
:i  Charles  Gandon,  President,  in  the  chair, 
n  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Light 
i(‘  Opening  Bridges  on  the  Furness  Railway.” 
4  author  described  in  this  paper  the  Buc- 

Ich  Dock  Bridge,  a  double-leaf  swing  bridge, 
•ying  the  railway  and  a  carriage  road  and 
footways  across  a  water  passage,  80  ft.  in 
Ibh,  between  the  Buccleuch  and  Cavendish 
iss  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  the  Ulverston 
lal  Bridge,  a  traversing  bridge  carrying  the 
ndsea  Branch  of  the  Furness  Railway,  at  a 
rp  skew,  across  the  canal.  Both  were  de¬ 
led  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Stileman,  the  Chief 
■ineer  of  the  Furness  Railway,  and  have 
Si  erected  and  in  use  for  some  time.  The 
1  its  of  special  interest  in  the  Buccleuch 
k  Bridge  were  the  “spring  girders,” 
ich  the  author  believed  to  be  a  new  mode 
i  construction  for  swing  bridges,  aud  one 
i  jessing  great  advantages,  the  chief  of 
•  ch  were  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
bridge  was  opened  or  closed  (a  point  of  the 
lest  importance  for  railway  purposes),  while 
nested  when  loaded,  not  upon  rollers,  but 
on  solid  bearing-plates,  and  those  at  the 
>  ng  of  the  water-way,  the  clear  span  being 
3  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  paper 
3  :ribed  fully  these  spring  girders  and  their 
i  aexions  with  the  main  girders  of  the  bridge. 
|  Iso  gave  the  results  of  the  testing  to  which 
r  were  subjected  before  being  put  in  place, 
i  stated  that  during  the  six  years  since  the 
i  ge  was  completed  there  had  been  no  occa- 
’  to  use  the  adjusting  apparatus  provided  to 
r  t  any  permanent  set  in  the  spring  girders. 
J  he  Ulverston  Canal  Bridge  the  novelty  was 
ed  to  be  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
ge  traverses  at  right  angles  to  the  canal, 
[icing  to  a  minimum  the  clear  space  of  the 
;  ers,  their  weight  and  the  extent  of  traverse, 
i.  author  showed  the  value  of  these  reduc- 
(S  in  the  case  of  an  opening  bridge  crossing 
{  skew  (in  the  present  instance)  of  48  deg. 


'PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


1  nbeart,  B.G. 

El . 

oia,  U.8 . 

Canada  . 


I  Dantsie,  &c. 


. load 

,..ft.  cube 


£.  s.  d. 
6  10  0 
12  10  0 


7  10  0 
15  10  0 
0  2  6  0  2  9 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

3  0  0  4  10  0 

3  10  0  6  0  0 

1  10  0  4  10  0 

3  0  0  6  0  0 


yollow 

i  Dautsic  . 

Petersburg  . 

lecot,  Riga .  log 

t,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st. ..std.  ltxj 
,,  4th  and  3rd  . 


fathom  6  0  0 


|)  Petersburg,  1st  yel . . 

„  „  2nd  ,,  . 

H  ,,  white  . 

riedisb . 

Boite  Sea  . 

•aada,  Pine  1st  . . 

,,  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  Ac . 

■  ,,  Spruce  1st  . 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

w  Brunswick,  Ac . 

r  *n9,  all  kinds . 

ring  Boards,  srj.  1  in. —  Pre¬ 
pared,  first  . 

HB9 . 

i  her  qualities  . 

iur,  Cuba . 

n-odoras,  Ac . 

ilstraliau  . 

jgany,  Cuba  . 

V  Donnngo  cargo  a 

Bbasco  ,, 

Honduras  ,, 

,  Rio  . 


3  0  0  4  10  0 

8  0  0  9  0  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

7  0  0  8  10  0 

10  0  0  17  0  0 

8  0  0  9  15  0 

6  10  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  17  0  0 

8  10  0  19  0  0 

18  0  0  32  10  0 

12  0  0  18  10  0 

7  0  0  10  10  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0 

6  10  0  8  0  0 

600  7  10  0 

4  0  0  13  0  0 

0  9  0  0  13  0 

.  0  7  6  0  8  6 

.  0  6  0  0  7  0 

...foot  0  O  3j  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  4 


.'  hut,  Italian . 

METALS. 

’j— Pig  in  Scotland  . 

f,  Welsh,  iu  London . 

. ,,  Stalfordshire,  London  . 
: -.jets,  single,  in  London . 


3i 

.  0  0  6  0  0  74 

.  0  0  64  0  0  74 

.  0  0  4  0  0  6 

.  0  0  4  0  0  6J 

.  0  0  44  0  0  Cl 

...ton  7  0  0  17  0  0 

.  6  0  0  16  0  0 

...ft.  0  0  8  0  1  0 

.  0  0  8  0  1  3 

.  0  0  4  0  0  6 


iil-roda 


Jets,  strung . 

istralian,  liue  cash... 

iJi,  bars  „ 


4  7  6  4  12  6 
6  0  0  7  0  0 

. .  7  10  0  9  0  0 

.  6  10  0  7  10  0 

. .  6  0  0  7  0  0 

...ton  1)  0  0  45  0  0 

.  45  10  0  46  0  0 

.  64  0  0  0  0  0 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

. .  40  2  6  40  10  0 


METALS  (continued).  £.  a.  d. 

Yellow  Mbtal . lb.  0  0  44 

Lead — Pig,  Spanish .  0  0  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  0  0  0 

Spblteb— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  14  10  0 

Ordinary  brands  .  14  7  6 

Tin- 

Straits  .  91  10  0 

Australian  . 90  10  0 

English  ingots .  93  0  0 

TnnaATKs — 

IC  coke  . box  14  6  0 

IX  ditto  .  21  0  0 

I C  charcoal .  17  0  0 

IX  ditto  .  26  0  0 


£.  s.  d. 
0  0  4f 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 

14  12  6 
14  10  0 

92  0  0 
91  0  0 
0  0  0 


16  6  0 
25  0  0 
20  0  0 
27  0  0 


OILS.  £.  s.  d.  £.  a. 

Linseed  . ton  23  0  0  23  15 

Cocounut,  Cochin  .  31  0  0  32  0 

Ceylon  .  27  0  0  27  15 

Copra .  26  0  0  0  0 

Palin,  Lagos  .  30  0  0  0  0 

Palm-nut  Kerne!  .  26  6  0  0  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale .  26  15  0  0  0 

„  brown  . 23  5  0  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  21  10  0  23  0 

Tallow  and  Oletno .  25  0  0  45  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  7  0  0  10  0 

„  Refined  .  8  0  0  15  0 

Turpentine  - 


American,  in  cks . cwt. 

Tab  Stockholm  . brl. 

Archangel . 


15  0  15 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

O’ 

0 

0 

O 

O 

O 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Not  stated 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Pipe  Sewer,  Ac . 

Laying-out  and  Planting  Grounds  . 

Earthenware  Pipe-Sewer . 

Eight  or  Ten  Houses,  Victoria  Docks... 
Paving  Streets  . 


Public  Mortuary,  Ebury  Bridge  . 

Filter  Beds,  Pure  Water  Tank,  &c... 


Venetian  Blinds  nt,Asylum,  Darenth . 

Portland  Cement  . 

Paving  Carriageways  . 

New  Steam  Flour-Mill,  Warehouse,  Ac . 

Well-Boring  . 

Drainage  Works  . 

Repairs,  Ac.,  Lainbelh  Old  Workhouse . 

Rebuilding  L  hurch,  Chiswick  . 

Construction  of  Sewers,  [furefiold  . 

New  I’ost-OHice,  Warwick  . 

Statiou  Buildings,  Bodmin . 

Subways  (in  lieu  of  Level  Crossings),  Risca  ... 

New  Mortuary  Buiding9  . 

Corn  rote  Sea-Wall  and  Promenade . 

Cooking  Apparatus,  Boilers,  Ac . 

New  Post-Office,  Windsor . 

Widening  Railway  and  Re-modelling  Station 


By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Bromley  U.  R.  S.  A.  ... 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
East  Barnet  Valley  L.B. 

A.  Williams  . 

Pennington  &  Bridgen 
F.  J.  Rumble  . 

Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

St.  George’s  (Hanover- 

square)  Vestry  . 

Horsforth  Water  Co.... 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Liverpool  Corporation 
Bermondsey  Vestry  ... 
The  Proprietors,  Silloth 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Ramsgate  Town  Council 
Lambeth  Guardians  ... 

do. 

McLandsborough  & 

Preston  . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

T.  Taylor  Scott  . 

—  De  Pape  . 

W.  C.  Barley  . 

Official  . 

Uxbridge  U.  R.  S.  A.... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Great  Western  Hy.  Co. 
do. 

Vestry  of  St.  Pancras... 
Hnrtlepool  Corporation 
Guardnsof  St.  George’s- 

in-the-East . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Glasgow  and  Paisley 
Joint  Railway  . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

F.  Eegar  . 

H.  Mair . 

Wilson,  Son,  A 

Aldwinckle . 

Official  . 

do. 

October  20th 


do 

October  24th 
October  27th 
do. 

October  2Sth 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications  p 
to  be  in. 

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances . 

Sanitary  Inspector  . 

County  Surveyorship,  Ireland  . 

Accountant  Clerk  . 

Lymington  Local  Board 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras... 

Civil  Service  Com . 

do. 

60Z . 

120Z . 

Not  stated  . 

do. 

October  14th  xix. 
October  16th  j  xix. 
October  23rd  ;  rviii. 
October  30th  |  xviii. 

TENDERS. 

ACTON  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of  thirteen 
houses,  Montgomery-roud,  Acton  Green,  for  Mr.  Lavender. 
Mr.  C.  Nicholson  Lailey,  architect.  Quantities  not  eup- 

Balaam  Bros . £4,100  0  0 

W.  A  F.  Croaker .  3,861  0  0 

Linfield  .  3,614  0  0 

Sabey  A  Son  .  3,61 1  0  0 


BECKENHAM  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
cottages,  in  connexion  with  the  new  Athletic  Ground.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Collier,  architect,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  : — 

Pilbeam  Bros.,  Beckenham  . £850  0  0 

Eustace  A  Son,  Sydenham  .  753  1C  4 

Hollingsworth,  Beckenham  (accepted)  682  10  0 

BELLINGHAM  — For  works  of  water-supply,  for  the 
Local  Authority.  .Mr.  R.  Grieves,  Hexham,  eogim 


Marshall,  Jarrow-ou-Tjn 

Robson,  Blachhill  . 

Batty,  Acklington  . . 

Brebner,  Edinburgh  . 

McDonald  A  Son,  Hawick  . 

Smith,  Uexham-on  Tyne  . 

W.  &  M.  Young,  Jarrow-on-Tyno  .. 

Smith,  Haltwistlo . 

Carrick,  Durham . 

Maughuu,  Jarrow-on-Tyno  . 

Ajnsley,  Bellingham  . 

Carr,  liexham-ou-Tyne  (accepted).. 


..£931  2 
,.  686  13 
663  8 
,.  622  2 


9  4  ! 


BOX  MOOR.— For  the  erection  of  eight  cottages  aud 
two  shops,  St.  John’s-road,  Boxmoor,  for  Mr.  E.  Keen. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect  and  surveyor,  Hemel  Hemp- 

W.  L.  Sear,  Hemel  Hempstead  . £2,121  17  6 

S.  Monk,  Hemel  Hempstead .  1,955  0  0 

W.  Sear,  Hemel  Hempstead .  1,9  0  0  0 

J.  Bushell,  St.  Alban's  .  1,860  0  0 

T.  F.  Reavel,  Hemel  Hempstead  ...  1,842  10  0 

G.  Burrage,  Sutton,  Surrey .  1,718  0  0 

J.  Payne,  Hemel  Hempstead  .  1,589  0  0 

C.  Monk,  Hemel  Hempstead  .  1,465  15  0 

A.  P.  Tomlin,  Boxmoor  (accepted)...  1,360  0  0 


BROAD  BLUNSDON  (Wilts). — For  Hospital  Farm¬ 
house,  Broad  Bluusdon,  near  Swindon,  Wilts.  Mr. 
Thos.  S.  Lansdown,  architect,  Swindon.  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  architect  (proprietor  supplying  alb 
building  stone,  lime,  sand,  aud  cartage)  : 

Wiltshire,  Swindon . 

Henley,  Swindon . 

Neweom be,  Cirencester  ...... 

Barrett,  Swindon . 

Phillips,  Swindon . 

W'illiams,  Swindon  (accepte 
to  modification) . . . 


FULHAM. — For  roads  and  sewers  on 
Company’s  Estute  at  Lillic-road,  Fulham 

No  veil  &  Robson . 

Hare . 

8.  Chafen  . 

W.  Harris  . 

W.  J.  Botterell . . 

Clark  . 

Peill  &  Sons  . 

C.  Killingbaok  . 

T.  Wainwright  . 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall . 

W.  Nicholls  . 

Geo.  Beil . 

Tomes  &  Wimpey . 

S.  S  J.  Saunders  . 

R.  Mayo  . . . 

Neavo  &  Son  (accepted) . 

W.  Kew  . 


....  £649 

0 

0 

...  554 

10 

0 

....  615 

0 

0 

....  464 

8 

9 

...  450 
set 

0 

0 

...  410 

i  the  United  Lanch 

.£1,793 

0 

0 

,  1,695 

0 

0 

,  1,680 

0 

0 

.  1,«43 

0 

0 

1,571 

0 

0 

.  1,656 

13 

» 

.  1,423 

0 

0 

.  1,421 

0 

0 

.  1,405 

3 

6 

.  1,404 

8 

0* 

.  1,313 

0 

0 

.  1,249 

0 

0 

.  1,169 

0 

0 

.  1,165 

0 

0- 

,  1,101 

19 

0 

.  1,068 

0 

0 

.  1,052  10 

O’ 

HERNE  BAY. --For  the  orection  of  stable  building.% 
East  Cliff,  Herne  Bay,  Kent,  for  Mr.  John  Boosoy,  Mr. 
Robert  Willey,  architect,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

Welby . £182  10  0 

Attains .  450  0  0 

Brown  (accepted)  .  376  9  0 


LONDON.— For  additions,  decorating,  and  sanitary 
works  at  16,  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  for  Mr.  Robia- 
son.  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols,  architect 

Wilkins  &  Kent  . £815  0  O 

Wetherilt,  Lee,  A  Martin  (accepted)...  746  O  O 
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LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  warehouse, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  Great  Chapel-street,  Oxford-street,  W.,  for 
Messrs.  Jeff  rev  &  Co.  Messrs.  Lansdell  &  Brede,  archi¬ 
tects,  Badford-row  House,  Great  James-street,  W.C.:  — 

Greenwood . £1,378  0  0 

Brass  .  1,315  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringbam .  1,273  0  0 

Lambic .  1,226  0  0 

Mattock  Bros .  1,176  0  0 

Axford .  1,159  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Sons  . 1,150  0  0 

Macey  .  1,146  0  0 

T„ms  (accepted)  .  1,113  0  0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  stables  at  Flolloway-road, 
for  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Co.  Mr.  It.  M.  Shaw,  architect, 
22,  Menrietta-street,  Covet. t  Garden  :  — 

5' ears  &  Co.  . £1 ,300  less  £83 

Batt .  1,225  „  60 

Pn  ton  .  1.190  „  91 

Coombes&Soo .  1,166  ,,  63 

Taylor  .  999  „  77 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Dunster  Arms,  East-road,  Hoxton,  for  Mr.  Godwin. 
Messrs.  Stock,  Page,  &  Stock,  architects,  6,  Duke-etreet, 
ILondon  Bridge  :  — 

Wells  . £900  0  0 

Greenwood .  899  0  0 

Rider  .  878  0  O 

Years  &  Co .  831  0  0 

Marsden  .  808  0  0 

Wells  &  Co.  . .  780  0  0 

Jackson  . 767  0  0 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  the  extension  of  the  South¬ 
ampton  Corporation  Waterworks.  Mr.  Wm.  Matthews, 
C.E.,  engineer; — 

No.  1  Contract.— Well,  Ifc. 


W.  Taylor,  Reigato . £2,521  0  0 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Southampton  .  1,850  0  0 

W.  Hill,  Gosport  .  1,825  0  0 

Legrand  &  Suteliff,  London*  .  1,300  0  0 


J.  Jackson, Westminster  (withdrawn)  1,200  0  0 
[Engineer’s  estimate,  1,0002. J 
•  Accepted. 


Contract  No.  2.—  Engines,  Ac. 

Easton  &  Anderson,  London  . £18,141  1  3  ! 

•Goodfellow  &  Matthews,  Hyde .  16,850  1  3 

The  Lilleshall  Company,  Shifnal  ...  16,235  1  3 

Hathorn,  Davey,  &  Co.,  Leeds  .  14,035  1  3 

J.  Watt  &  Co. .  Birmingham  .  13,360  0  0 

W.  &  J.  Yates,  Blackburn  .  13,431  0  9 

Stott  &  Co.,  Haslingden  .  12,215  1  3 

Simpson  &  Co.,  Pimlico  (accepted)*  12,106  11  3 

•Gimson  A  Co.,  Leicester .  12,006  7  3 

Wood  Bros.,  Sowerby  Bridge .  11,937  9  9 

T.  Vernon  &  Co.,  Westminster .  9,411  14  10  1 

[Engineer's  estimate,  12,3002.] 

*  Guaranteed  coal  consumption  2151b.  per  actual 
horse-power. 


Contract  No.  3.—  Reservoir,  <J-<\ 

.Small  &  Son.  Jersey . £7/  97  0  0 

J.  Jacbcon,  Westminster  .  6,744  0  0 

Aird  A  Sons.  London  . .  5,3  0  0  0 

.Turner  A  Griffin,  Leamington  .  6,269  9  5 

Pickthall  &  Co.,  Merthyr  .  6,076  10  11 

W.  Hill,  Oosport  .  ." .  1.866  0  0 

Vernon  A  Co.,  Westminster .  1,728  0  0 

»Toues  A  Fitzmaurice,  Birmingham  ...  1,691  16  0 

G.  Mobs,  Oxford  .  4,410  2  9 

II.  Sanders,  Southampton  . .  1,397  0  0 

Crook  A  Son,  Southampton  .  4,317  0  0 

Dull  A  Sons,  Southampton  .  4,326  0  0 

S.  Stevens,  Southampton  (accepted)  4,188  0  0 


(Engineer's  estimate,  4,000/. J 


Contract  No  4.  -Slain  Layi  g. 


W.  Taylor,  Reigate . .  £6.488  13  6  ! 

■Small  A  Son,  Jersey . .  4,299  0  0 

J.  Jackson,  Westminster  .  3,48)  0  0 

W.  Middock,  Saltash  . 3,294  0  0 

W.  Hill,  Gosport  .  3,242  0  0 

Deville  £  Forrest,  Loudon .  3,C8>  5  0 

Aird  A  Sons,  Londou  .  2,961  0  0 

Walmsley  A  Co.,  Preston  .  2,747  0  0 

Pick i hall  A  Co  ,  Merthyr  .  2.701  19  fl 

'Bull  A  Sons,  Southampton .  2,679  0  0 

H.  Sanders.  Southampton .  2,678  0  0 

Turner  A  Griffin,  Leamington  .  2,521  9  6 

Jones  A  Fitzmaurice,  Birmingham...  2,499  16  2 

B.  Pollett,  Southampton  .  2,397  0  0 

G.  Moss,  Oxford  .  2,259  18  9 

H.  Gould,  Ely  (accepted)  .  1,995  0  6  ! 


[Engineer's  estimate,  2,200/.] 


|  WALWORTH. — For  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwelling- 
houses,  Ac.,  Elsted-street,  Walworth.  Messrs.  George 


Lausdown  &  Harriss,  architects  :  — 

Deanng  Sl  Son  . 

....  3,18' 

0 

0 

...  3,100 

0 

0 

Wood,  Harris,  Sl  Co . 

...  3.100 

0 

0 

3  0:5 

E.  &  R.  Evans  . 

....  3.‘ 30 

0 

0 

Tarrant  &  Son  . 

...  2,995 

0 

0 

H.  &  F.  Croaker  . 

...  2  936 

0 

0 

Stavner  &  8on  . 

...  2,877 

0 

0 

W.  Sl  F.  Castle  . 

...  2,777 

0 

0 

Geo.  Parker  1 . 

...  2.785 

0 

0 

0 

W.  Smith . 

...  2,569 

0 

0 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  P.  (below  our  mark).— C.  8.  &  Co.— W.  &  B.— M.  A  Co.— 3.  J.  M. 
— C.  J  — F.  A  B. — P.  A  C. — F.  J.  3.  (we  should  say,  decidedly  not ;  he 
may,  of  course,  be  "mason  and  bricklayer J.  O.  (it  could,  no 
doubt,  be  done,  but  it  would  be  much  more  costly  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  heat  from  oil). — Q.  R.  J. — R.  B.,  Paris. — H.  P.  H. — A  Sub¬ 
scriber  (windows  which  have  existed  for  twenty  years  have  acquired 
a  right  of  light ;  but  how  the  legal  right  would  be  affected  by  pulling 
the  building  down  and  rebuilding  on  the  same  site  is  a  point  ou 
which  yon  had  better  seek  legal  advice. — T.  A.  (no  space). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  st 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IFs  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  more  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

Ail  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  net  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under . .  ..  As.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8peclaJ  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  pags,  Competitions,  Contracts,  8ales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  a  y  plication  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  Is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) . .  Os.  Sd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

V  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Cathertne-streel,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week'a  Issue  must  reach  the  Off  ce 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  iu  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent. _ 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  t 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited,  < 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advd 

Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY" 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advtc 


Doulting  Freestone. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


,  The  stone  from  these  quaniei 
(  is  known  as  the  “  Weatha 
)  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  ver’ 
j  cryrtalline  nature,  and  ui 
/  doubtedly  one  of  the  mote 
durable  stones  in  England.  1 
r  Is  of  the  Fame  cryBtallin.1 
\  nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone 
)  but  liner  in  texture,  and  mon 
C.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fo 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  bi 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  o: 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS! 
Norton-snb-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset 
London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  1. 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advx 
i> uniting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  ad 
„  dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLE 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Ston 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  ond  Lime  “erchantu 

Stoke  -  under  -  Ham 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  TAdvi 


Ham  Hill  Stone !  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quarrii 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish© 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Alban. 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Advx 
Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav. 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  31, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material- 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehont 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- sheds,  and  milk 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advi 
Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advi 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  I 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  moEulugi. 


PERSONS  Advertising  iu  "The  Builder, "may have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-etreet,  Covent-gar.len,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Whitfield-etreet,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London,  i 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  co:i 
necting  Business  Premises. 

Clias.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 
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Classical  Forms  in  Modern  Architecture , 

OTHING 


the 

history  of  art  is 
more  remarkable 
than  the  persistent 
vitality  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  forms  stamped 
upon  architecture 
by  the  Greeks  ;  or, 
if  it  is  not  quite 
correct  to  speak  of 
persistency  in 


[career  in  which  there  have  been  so  many 
6  breaks,  at  least  their  perpetual  and  unexpected 
l  resurrection  from  time  to  time,  after  they  have 
1  been  supposed  to  have  run  their  course  and 
1  been  decently  interred.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
iitheir  history  since  they  were  “  carved  out  ”  by 
d“  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind  ”  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  almost  unbroken  one,  since  the 
Blender  shaft  of  the  Gothic  builder  claims  a 
direct  though  long  descent  from  the  column  of 
1  the  Greek.  The  difference  in  stamp  and  ex¬ 
pression  between  these  two  widely-separated 
members  of  the  race  is  so  great,  however,  and 
their  actual  aesthetic  function  so  distinct, — the 
icolumn  being  used  to  express  resistance  to 
[vertical  pressure,  the  vaulting  shaft  to  simulate 
i  .he  absence  of  such  pressure,— that  it  is  only 
jn  a  scientific  sense  that  they  can  be  regarded 
is  related.  But  when  the  Gothic  shaft  had 
played  itself  out, — died  of  inanition,  as  it  were, 
■  up  came  the  column  again,  with  its  faithful 
adherents  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice, 
like  John  Barleycorn  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
ieady  to  run  a  new  race,— and  a  pretty  long 
.nd  important  one  too.  Gothic  has  made  a 
auasi-resurrection  again  in  modern  days,  with 
xlo  much  blowing  of  trumpets  that  men  have 
;erily  believed  that  Pagan  forms  were  for  ever 
jeaten  from  the  field  ;  hut  Gothic  has  not  been 
ble  to  hold  its  own  for  more  than  a  genera- 
,ion,  though  the  revival  has  left  influences 
Behind  it  that  will  long  be  felt ;  and  here  once 
•nore  are  the  column  and  capital  and  their 
djuncts  coming  forward  as  persistently  as 
ver.  How  are  we  to  welcome  them  ? 

We  spoke  of  the  forms  in  question  as 
! damped  on  architecture  by  the  Greeks,  for  it 
”  *°  the  finish  and  polish  given  to  all  the 
•e tails  by  that  keenly-critical  people  that  their 
talue  and  vitality  are  due.  The  Egyptian 
orms,  although  they  are  now  recognised  as  the 
iw  material  of  Greek  architecture,  would 
ever  have  acquired  the  hold  over  the  world 
rhich  the  Greek  edition  of  the  same  idea  has 
btained.  They  were  too  cumbersome,  even  in 
purely  Aesthetic  point  of  view,  to  have  run 
pe  gauntlet  of  the  criticism  of  ages,  indepen- 
ently  of  constructive  and  economic  considera- 
ions.  The  secret  of  the  hold  of  the  Greek 


forms  over  the  admiration  of  so  many  genera¬ 

tions  is  that  they  represent  the  architecture  of 
refinement  and  culture.  A  cultured  genera¬ 
tion  prefers  such  architecture  to  ruder,  though 
more  powerful,  forms,  and  a  cultured  genera¬ 
tion  generally  exercises  considerable  influence 
on  the  aggregate  taste  of  the  world  in  the  times 
that  succeed  it.  This  was  the  secret  of  the 
great  Classical  revival  of  the  Renaissance. 
Classic  literature  had  fired  the  minds  of  the 
Renaissance  scholars,  and  everything  Classic 
was  holy.  Hence  the  adoption  of  the  column 
and  entablature  as  a  mere  ornamental  facing 
to  a  building.  It  was  pleasant  to  have  it 
there,  though  only  as  a  kind  of  scenic  decora¬ 
tion,  for  it  represented  the  beloved  period  of 
the  apotheosis  of  culture.  The  Romans  had, 
indeed,  used  Greek  architecture  in  this  scenic 
manner  to  a  great  extent ;  but  the  Renaissance 
architects  carried  it  much  further.  The  “order,” 
in  some  form  or  other,  was  the  Shibboleth 
of  architecture.  The  application  of  it  was  the 
direct  way  to  raise  mere  building  to  the  level 
of  architecture. 

So  far  as  this  resulted  in  what  may  be  called 
mere  “  Palladianism,”  it  was  an  excusable 
weakness  ;  hardly  anything  better.  But  the 
Renaissance  really  shows  a  good  many  types  of 
treatment,  of  very  varying  value  in  regard  to 
artistic  effectiveness  and  logical  character.  The 
Palladian  column,  or  pilaster,  running  up  the 
face  of  a  building,  regardless  of  stories,  is 
hardly  defensible  on  any  healthy  theory  of 
architectural  design.  But  the  introduction  of 
columnar  forms  within  the  story,  as  a  method 
of  giving  expression  to  the  piers  of  the  building, 
does  not  by  any  means  come  under  the  same 
category  of  offences.  The  fancied  necessity  of 
accompanying  it  by  the  full  complement  of 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  led  in  many 
cases  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  horizontal 
divisions  of  the  building  ;  but  this  mistake 
was  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle, 
and  was  sometimes  avoided.  The  style  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  which 
has  become  rather  popular  lately,  is  really  a  very 
logical,  and  very  pretty  and  graceful,  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  the  Classic  column  to  build¬ 
ings  which  were  not  columnar.  It  achieved 
the  additional  success  of  making  a  real  blend¬ 
ing  between  features  derived  from  Classic  and 
features  derived  from  Gothic  work.  It  forms, 
in  fact,  a  very  good  example  of  a  successful 
attempt  to  adapt,  rather  than  imitate,  the 
features  of  a  past  style.  The  Renaissance  on 
Italian  soil,  even  when  it  escaped  the  formal 
and  pedantic  method  of  Palladio,  was  much 
more  imitative  as  to  detail  than  the  style 
created  on  French  soil ;  but,  as  a  general  appli¬ 
cation  of  previously-existing  features  to  new 
conditions,  it  was,  in  many  of  its  forms,  not 
only  graceful  and  charming,  as  every  one 


knows,  but  quite  logically  defensible,  and  does 
not  deserve  the  doubtful  countenance  which 
some  critics  have  turned  upon  it.  Just  as  the 
flutings  on  a  column  give  expression  to  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  so  the  column  itself, 
introduced  as  a  forming  or  shaping  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  blank  pier,  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  that  pier.  So  far,  it  is  an  adaptation 
of  forms  originally  invented  for  a  more  con¬ 
structive  purpose  and  expression,  but  capable, 
at  least,  of  being  not  unfitly  used  in  order  to 
impart  expression,  by  applying  to  a  dead  wall 
forms  which  have,  by  long  association,  become 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  the 
graceful  support  of  superincumbent  weight. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  realise,  even  to  our 
own  minds,  how  far  the  pleasing  effect  to  our 
eyes  of  these  Classic  forms,  used  as  means  of 
expression,  is  really  due  to  habit  and  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  their  inherent 
artistic  refinement  and  suitability.  The  inte¬ 
rest  at  present  taken  in  many  of  the  forms  of 
Jacobean  and  subsequent  styles  or  fashions  of 
architecture,  and  their  revival  all  round  us, 
must  be  taken  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to 
association.  It  is  curious  to  note  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  remark,  published  only  twelve  years 
ago  (“  History  of  Modern  Architecture,” 
page  225),  in  regard  to  the  taste  of  some  of  the 
chateaux  of  the  Henri  Quatre  period.  One 
specimen,  he  said,  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
style,  the  elevation  of  the  Chateau  Gaillon. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
fantastic  or  vulgar,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  French  taste  could  ever  have  sunk 

so  low  as  to  admire  such  a  thing  as  this . 

Examples  are  only  too  common,  and  not  only 
rival  but  surpass  the  absurdities  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bean  age  in  our  country . At  the 

present  day  we  can  hardly  understand  how 
architects  could  desert  the  constructive  pro¬ 
priety  and  elegance  of  detail  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  such  a  style  ;  still  less  how  they  could 
fancy  they  were  reproducing  Classic  art  when 
they  did  so.”  The  Chateau  Gaillon  is,  to  our 
thinking,  worse  than  anthing  that  can  be  cre¬ 
dited  to  our  own  Jacobean  or  even  Queen 
Anne  age  in  England  ;  but  the  word  “ab¬ 
surdities”  is  not  too  strong  to  apply  to  many 
details  of  the  English  architecture  of  those 
periods,  which  are  now  being  reproduced  all 
round  us,  although  only  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  ago  a  leading  writer  on  architecture 
could  say  that  “  in  the  present  day  it  is  difficult 
to  understand”  how  such  things  could  ever 
have  been  admired. 

All  this  is  the  fruit  of  going  on  mere  asso¬ 
ciation  and  impulse,  rather  than  on  critical 
judgment.  The  cutting  up  and  corruption  of 
classic  detail,  which  is  seen  in  the  architecture 
referred  to,  had  its  origin  in  the  mere  desire  of 
novelty,  and  it  is  revived  from  the  desire, 
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springing  from  various  causes,  to  revive  the 
social  and  artistic  associations  of  that  period. 
This  latter  feeling  wa3  also  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  classic  revival  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
but  the  details  then  revived  were  really  artistic 
and  logical  for  their  original  purpose,  while 
much  of  the  Jacobean  detail  could  claim  no 
such  praise.  The  applications  made  of  the 
Order  and  its  appurtenances,  as  a  means  of 
architecturalising  a  building,  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  very  unreasoning  and  illogical ;  but 
they  gave  the  same  sort  of  charm  to  the  eye 
and  taste  that  Latin  quotations  give  to  a 
speech  ;  they  may  not  have  much  to  do  with 
the  main  object,  but  they  are  graceful  addi¬ 
tions,  and  are  evidence  of  scholarship,  and  give 
at  least  the  appearance  of  propping  up  re¬ 
spectively  an  argument  or  an  architrave  in  a 
decorative  manner. 

Has  not  the  new  classic  revival  (as  we  seem 
to  be  coming  to  it)  something  better  to  do  with 
these  beautiful  materials  of  expression  left  us 
by  the  Greek  or  Latin  mind,  and  as  inextric¬ 
ably  inwound  into  our  architectural  ideas  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin  elements  into  our  speech  ? 
The  mere  imitation  of  the  features  of  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  the  Renaissance  is,  at  all  events,  a 
task  not  worth  the  thought  or  abilities  of  an 
architect  who  looks  for  anything  higher  than 
commercial  and  fashionable  success.  If  we 
are  going  to  imitate,  let  us  imitate  the  best 
forms,  not  the  corrupt  ones.  There  seems  to 
be  a  vague  idea  that  by  taking  these  latter  as 
a  starting  point  we  shall  pave  the  way  for 
originality  and  for  new  developments  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  is  the  defence  made  for  the  process 
sometimes,  when  a  defence  is  asked  for ;  though 
with  the  majority,  probably,  fashion  rules  the 
day.  A  more  hopeful,  and  certainly  a  more 
intellectual,  method  of  aiming  at  original  de¬ 
velopment  would  be  to  take  the  original  classic 
features  in  their  best  form,  and  consider 
whether  we  cannot  make  better  modifications 
of  them  for  our  own  purposes  than  were  made 
by  the  architects  of  any  period  of  the  former 
Renaissance.  If  we  look  back  at  the  history 
of  the  classic  forms  since  the  Renaissance, 
although  there  are  many  varieties  in  the  way 
of  applying  the  whole  collection  of  features 
called  the  “  Order,”  there  is  little  variety  in 
the  treatment  of  their  several  parts,  except 
what  includes  obvious  inferiority  to,  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of,  the  original  forms.  Surely  there  is 
something  else  to  be  done  than  this.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  we  can  beat  the  Corinthian 
capital,  for  instance,  in  its  main  design  .and 
idea  as  a  decorative  finish  to  a  column  in  build¬ 
ings  of  an  ornate  and  graceful  type  ;  but  is 
there  really  do  leaf  except  the  acanthus  (if 
acanthus  it  be)  which  is  capable  of  effective 
conventionalising  for  this  purpose  ?  Is  not 
the  classic  form  of  capital,  if  we  fairly  take  it 
in  hand,  capable  of  as  much  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  Early  English  capital '(  Not,  of 
course,  as  much  freedom  in  individual  cases  ; 
symmetry  must  be  preserved,  or  we  lose  the 
inherent  character  of  the  feature ;  but  as 
much  variety  within  its  own  lines.  Are  there 
no  forms  of  fluting  a  column,  or  otherwise 
emphasising  its  vertical  expression,  but  the 
two  or  three  usually  employed  and  mechani¬ 
cally  repeated  ?  Then,  what  does  the  column 
really  represent  ?  The  special  treatment  of  a 
cylindrical  mass  of  stone,  to  express  weight¬ 
bearing  capacity  in  a  graceful  and  suggestive 
manner.  How  about  applying  some  of  the  same 
suggestions  in  treatment  to  such  vertical  masses 
as  piers,  in  positions  where  columns  would  be 
unsuitable  and  superfluous  ?  Many  hints  from 
columnar  design  might  be  borrowed  and 
adapted  for  what  we  may  call  pier  design ; 
for,  in  spite  of  a  certain  esteemed  Professor  of 
Architecture,  we  hold  that  the  pier  and  the 
column  are  two  essentially  distinct  things.  The 
experiment  of  using  the  entablature  and surbase 
without  the  columns,  the  whole  building  form¬ 
ing  the  order,  has  often  been  tried ;  the  special 
treatment  of  the  pier  masses  not  so  often. 
The  entablature  offers  many  opportunities  for 
new  treatment.  In  most  forms  it  is.a  mere 
survival,  the  frieze  space  having  been  originally 
the  space  for  upper  lights  or  openings,  having 
necessarily  a  lintel  over  the  columns  and  a 
second  lintel  over  the  frieze  openings,  so  that 


and  cornice  has  become  impressed  upon  the 
architectural  mind  of  the  modern  world, 
and  is  religiously  carried  out,  even  when, 
in  fact,  they  are  only  so  many  solid  courses  of 
stone  or  other  material,  one  over  the  other, 
with  no  constructive  necessity  or  excuse  in 
their  threefold  arrangement.  The  eye  has 
become  used  to  the  threefold  division,  and 
expects  it,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  something 
wrong  if  it  is  not  carried  out ;  but  this  is  only 
habit,  and  there  is  a  considerable  field  for  the 
designer  of  Classic  cornices  in  bringing  to  them, 
when  used  without  columns,  new  and  modified 
treatment  suitable  to  their  altered  circum¬ 
stances.  Even  if  we  go  back  again  to  the 
actual  built-up  threefold  arrangement  of  the 
Doric  style  (which  in  certain  cases  might  have 
its  practical  raison  d’etre  in  connexion  with 
the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  roof  of  a 
modern  building),  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
done  in  improving  the  supports  between  the 
lights,  represented  in  the  original  Doric  by  the 
triglyph,  which  is  the  one  feature  in  Doric 
architecture  that  has  something  clumsy 
and  unsuitable  for  its  position  about  it. 
It  always  suggests  itself  to  us  as  the  one 
remnant  of  the  old  wooden  structure  from 
which  the  wooden  element  has  not  been 
eliminated.  It  is  not  often  possible  to  refine 
on  Greek  detail,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  possible  to  refine  on  the 
triglyph.  But,  without  cherishing  the  ambition 
of  refining,  what  we  would  suggest  is  that  the 
adaptation  and  modification  of  the  materials  of 
what  is  called  “  Classic  ”  architecture  is  an 
experiment  of  the  highest  interest  and  affording 
almost  endless  scope  for  thought  and  artistic 
invention  in  architecture  ;  and  that  we  are  far 
more  likely  to  arrive  at  originality  combined 
with  grace  and  expression  (and  no  other  sort 
of  originality  is  worth  the  name)  in  that  way 
than  by  picking  up  the  broken  fragments 
from  the  degradation  of  Classic  architecture. 
The  former  method,  however,  does  require 
much  thought  and  study ;  the  latter,  no  thought 
and  little  study. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NEWS  FROM 
ROME* 

gjT  becomes  a  harder  task  every  year 
to  overtake  the  ever  -  increasing 
strides  of  classical  archaeology.  The 
annual  publications  of  the  German 


Arch  mol  ogical  Institute  at  Rome  lie  before  us 
in  the  usual  form  of  “  Annali,  Bulletini,  Monu- 
menti.”  Each  year  the  printed  report  increases 
in  bulk,  and,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  in 
interest.  Pari  passu,  each  year  the  plates  of 
the  published  “  Monumenti  ”  advance,  both  in 
finished  accuracy  and  in  splendour  of  execution. 
A  little  while  ago,  it  was  possible  for  the 
reviewer  to  summarise,  now  he  must  be  content 
to  select. 

Naturally,  our  eyes  first  turn  to  Corneto,  the 
modern  archaeological  Eldorado.  Nor  are  we 
disappointed.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  a  tomb 
not  otherwise  remarkable  for  its  contents,  the 
excavators  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
amphora  of  the  very  early  Attic  style,  of  the 
date  when  Attic  vase-painting  was  still  under 
Corinthian  influence.  The  vase  is  in  the  finest 
possible  preservation  ;  it  contained,  when  it  was 
found,  a  quantity  of  ashes  and  burned  bones. 
The  designs  upon  it  are  executed  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  vigorous  style,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  beautiful  coloured  plates  (“Monumenti,” 
xii.,  9,  10)  lose  scarcely  anything  of  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  original.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
vase  lies,  however,  not  so  much  in  the  style  as 
the  subject  of  the  designs.  On  the  obverse  is 
represented  the  fight  of  the  hero  Herakles  with 
the  Amazons :  on  the  reverse,  the  hunt  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  In  both  cases,  the  names  of 
the  dramatispcrsonce  are  inscribed, — “  Herakles  ” 
lifts  his  sword  against  the  Amazon  “  Andro¬ 
mache,”  while  to  the  right  the  comrade  of 
Herakles,  “  Telamon,”  comes  up  with  a  second 
Amazon,  “Lauke”  (no  doubt  intended  for 
Glauke)  ;  to  the  left,  an  Amazon,  Iphito,  is 
about  to  slay  a  nameless  Greek.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  contest  falls,  as  usual  in  an  archaic 


.  .  •  |  Annali,  Bulletini,  Monumenti  dell’  Institute  di  Corre- 

the  three-fold  division  of  architrave,  frieze,  |  spondeuza  Archteologica,  Anno  1834.  Roma,  1885. 


design,  into  a  number  of  disjointed  combats. 
This  vase  is  the  earliest  yet  known  on  which 
the  Amazonomachia  appears ;  to  all  students  of 
the  typography  of  the  myth  it  will,  therefore, 
have  a  special  attraction.  The  design  on  the 
reverse,  with  the  inscribed  names,  “  Castor,” 

“  Peleus,”  “Melanion,”  and  “Gorgos”  (this 
last  a  dog),  presents  no  deviation  from  the 
usual  type. 

Corneto  has  yet  another  contribution  to  offer. 

It  is  a  noticeable  factor  in  archceological  pro¬ 
gress  that  every  new  discovery  brings  with  it 
a  new  era  in  the  interpretation  of  already  well- 
known  monuments.  Since  the  finding  of  the 
Praxitelean  statue  of  Hermes  carrying  the 
child  Dionysos,  this  subject  of  the  nurture  of 
the  infant  Dionysos  has  been  rediscovered,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  number  of  minor  representations. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Annali  (Tav 
dAgg.,  E.  F.),  Dr.  Rohden,  the  well-known 
authority  on  terra  cottas,  publishes  two,  the 
one  from  the  lid  of  a  terra-cotta  box,  the  other 
from  the  cover  of  a  mirror  now  in  the  Corneto  ■ 
Museum.  On  both,  the  designs  are  substantially 
the  same  ;  a  youthful  female  figure  seated  to  > 
the  right  holds  on  her  lap  a  naked  child  ;  the  >1 
child  clasps  in  his  arms  a  cornucopia  ;  to  the  ?| 
left,  evidently  engaged  in  conversation  with  i 
the  maiden,  a  youth,  who  is  scarcely  more  »j 
than  a  boy,  leans  against  a  column  :  on  the 
terra  cotta  he  is  accompanied  by  a  dog ;  on  the  > 
mirror  the  space  occupied  by  the  dog  is  filled  1 
by  a  term.  In  the  terra  cotta  there  is  3 
nothing  to  characterise  the  youth  :  he  might  t 
be  Eros  or  Adonis,  or,  in  fact,  any  chance  ;i 
shepherd  boy  making  love  to  a  maiden.  Such  i 
would  be  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  3, 
scene,  but  the  Corneto  mirror  lends  a  different  ti 
clue,  and  proves  the  boy  no  lover  at  all.  On  il 
the  pedestal  of  the  pillar  against  which  he  e 
leans  is  carved  a  caduceus,  marking  him  un-  • 
doubtedly  as  Hermes.  This  conventional,  idle  < 
fashion  of  indicating  rather  than  expressing  a  ; 
personality  is  common  enough  in  late  art  :  the  < 
artist  chose  any  ready-made  figure  that  lay  to  < 
hand  and  added  a  symbol  to  characterise  the  fl 
particular  god  he  wished.  Given  Hermes,  and  c) 
the  rest  of  the  scene  is  easy  of  interpretation,  n 
The  child  with  the  cornucopia  is  Dionysos,  god  (i 
of  the  fruitful  earth  ;  he  is  seated  in  the  lap  of ) 
one  of  the  nymphs  of  Nysa  :  Hermes  has  d 
just  entrusted  him  to  her  care.  _  Of  course  then 
special  interest  of  the  two  designs  lies  in  the  i 
fact  of  the  same  mythological  type  occurring  if 
on  two  monuments  belonging  to  widely  different v 
classes, — the  one  Etruscan,  the  other  Apulian,  ti 
Dr.  Rohden  collates  the  remaining  instances  ofc 
similar  representations  of  this  myth,  all  ofc! 
which  are  of  about  the  same  date,  i.e.,  thei 
second  or  third  centuries  B.C.  :  a  mirror  cases 
similar  to  that  published  by  Dr.  Rohden  mayij 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  terrar;. 
cotta  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

If  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  has  aroused  new  > 
interest  in  the  story  of  Dionysos  and  thei 
nymphs  of  Nysa,  still  more  the  recent  dis-9 
coveries  at  Pergamos  have  prompted  thei 
systematic  investigation  of  the  far  moren 
obscure  local  mythology  that  gathers  roundn 
the  hero  Telephos  and  his  mother  Auge.;? 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  smaller  Pergamenea 
frieze,  with  its  scenes  from  the  life  of  Telephos,). 
even  to  professed  archaeologists  Telephos  and) 
Auge  were  but  shadowy  names.  Recent* 
excavations  at  Pompeii  have  added  to  our  list! 
of  Auge  representations  two  very  interesting^ 
frescoes.  The  meaning  of  these  frescoes  would! 
until  quite  recently  have  been  matter  of  great; 
uncertainty ;  in  the  light  of  the  Pergamenei 
discoveries  there  is  no  possibility  for  doubt.. 
Both  frescoes  represent  the  same  scenei' 
(Annali,  1855,  Tav  d’Agg.,  H.  I.).  To  the! 
left  of  the  picture  a  woman  crouches  near  ar 
stream  in  the  act  of  washing  a  garment,  which; 
she  drops  from  her  hands  ;  she  is  surprised  byl 
a  male  figure  advancing  from  the  right.  Het 
catches  her  cloak,  and  she  in  terror  clasps  hen 
attendant  maiden,  who  seeks  to  warn  ofi  the 
intruder.  This  intruder  is  undoubtedly!: 
Herakles  ;  he  is  sufficiently  characterised  by 
his  lion’s  skin  and  club.  He  is  in  the  act  of 
surprising  Auge.  The  son  of  Auge  and  Herakles|« 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  Telephos,  mythical;! 
founder  of  Pergamos.  At  Pergamos  there  was 
a  special  shrine  to  Anges  worshipped  there  asi 
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I  Eileithyia.  The  version  of  tlie  rape  of  Auge 
(  followed  by  the  painter  is  not  the  one  followed 
by  Euripides,  and  most  commonly  current. 
1  According  to  Euripides,  it  was  within  the  pre- 

i  -cincts  of  a  temple  where  Auge  was  serving  as 
5  priestess  that  Herakles  surprised  her  during  a 
j  Dionysiac revel.  The  local  version,  however,  ran 
1  that  Auge  was  surprised  at  a  fountain  outside 
1  the  temple,  whither,  no  doubt,  as  the  painter 
i.  has  depicted  her,  she  had  gone,  like  Nausikaa, 

3  to  wash  the  family  raiment.  One  figure  in 

ii  both  frescoes  remains  unexplained.  Behind 
I  the  principal  actors  stands  a  tall  female  figure 
\  with  wings,  and  an  elaborately-rayed  nimbus 
|  about  her  head.  She  must  be  some  presiding 
j  local  divinity.  Dr.  Man  conjectures  her  to  be 
i|  the  nymph  of  the  mountain  locality,  Parthenion. 
i  where  the  incident  took  place.  We  think  this 
J  attribution  needs  further  evidence  for  confir- 
1  enation. 

j  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  contribution  to 
c  this  year’s  “  Annali  ”  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Froehner 
a  on  two  recently-discovered  vases,  one  of  which 

4  has  passed  into  his  own  hands.  The  first  of 
»  these,  a  kotylos  of  the  fine  red  period,  has,  on 
|  the  obverse,  a  design  which,  though  not  un- 

i  .known  on  vases  previously  discovered,  has 
r|  always  been  regarded  as  enigmatic,  or,  at  least, 

!  of  uncertain  interpretation  ;  a  slender  maiden 
;|  figure  is  in  the  act  of  rising  out  of  the  ground  ; 
i  she  has  emerged  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  is 
i  -daintily  holding  up  with  either  hand  her  dress, 

1  which  impedes  her  upward  motion.  At  each 
I]  side  of  her  a  satyr  is  gesticulating  in  wild 
3  wonder  and  delight  at  her  appearance.  The 
3  second  vase,  an  amphora  of  late  Lower  Italy 
!j  style,  represents  the  head  of  a  woman  emerging 
in  like  fashion  from  the  ground ;  to  the  right  a 
1  satyr  starts  away  with  arms  extended  in  sur- 
i|  prise.  Dr.  Froehner’s  conjecture  as  to  the 
tj  meaning  of  these  and  similar  designs  seems  to 
us  to  amount  to  a  certainty.  The  maid  en  figure 
in  each  case  he  thinks  to  be  Persephone  up- 
i)  rising  in  the  spring-time  from  her  winter 
a  spent  with  Hades  below  the  ground.  This 
(myth  of  the  spring-time,  —  the  uprising 
of  Persephone, — took,  we  know,  strong  hold 
of  the  Greek  mind,  and  from  other  monu- 
:ments  we  know  that  in  art  form  this  up¬ 
rising  was  represented  in  this  simple,  straight¬ 
-forward  way.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  pre- 
usence  of  the  satyrs.  We  have  to  remember, 

, (however,  that  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
iPersephone  was  closely  linked  with  that  of 
Dionysos.  Both  were  native  divinities,  andno- 
uthing  could  be  more  likely  than  that  the  return 
I  of  the  spring  goddess  should  be  welcomed  by 
•a  wild  satyric  revel.  The  recurrence  of  the 
Itnotive  on  repeated  vase-paintings  makes  us 
■sure  that  the  j uxtaposition  was  familiar  to  the 
jipopular  mind. 

'■We  have  oonfined  our  notice  to  the  remains 
)f  Greek  art ;  but,  naturally,  in  a  publication 
[appearing  at  Rome,  much  space  is  given  to 
Latin  archaeology.  Dr.  Jordan  has  an  interest¬ 
's  paper  on  the  votive  cups  ( pocula ),  now 
i  numbering  fourteen,  signed  with  the  name  of 
a  god  or  goddess  in  archaic  Latin.  These  cups 
ire  of  so  uniform  type,  that,  with  the  help  of 
epigraphy,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  fix  their 
date.  They  are  of  black  highly-glazed  ware, 
decorated  in  white.  The  deconation  mostly 
iiJOtisists  of  a  wreath  of  ivy  leaves  and  a  centre 
design,  consisting  of  a  Cupid,  riding  or  driving 
jome  animal.  Above  the  inscription,  “Veneres 
pocolom  Junonenes  [sic]  pocolom.”  The  series 
Jf  names  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  deities 
oopular  at  the  time  (about  the  third  century 
We  bave’  b?sides  Juno  and  Venus, 

■i  Menerva,”  “Volcani,”  “Lavernai,”  “Salutes,” 
Aisclapi,”  “  Fortunai,”  “  Sadurni.”  These 
lire  familiar  names,  but  the  cups  have  given  us 
wo  goddesses  hitherto  unknown,  “Aecetiai” 
md  “  CoeraL”  Dr.  J ordan  believes  we  have 
if16  f^fcia.’  a  sord  goddess  rather  of  Fate 
han  Justice  in  our  sense,  and  Cura.  The  cups, 
ve  note,  are  found  at  Vulci,  Corneto,  Oste 
ohiusi,  Rome,  and  even  as  far  as  Otranto, 
.hey  were,  no  doubt,  at  one  time,  a  wide-spread 
ashion,  but  probably  a  fashion  that  died  with 
he  inventive  potter. 

Dr.  Hellig  contributes  a  valuable  paper  on 
he  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  a  difficult  subiect 


philological.  Dr.  Dressel  gives  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  excavations  carried  on  in  the 
Necropolis  at  Alifae,  to  which  last  year  we 
called  attention  ;  and  the  number  closes  with 
an  article  by  Dr.  Hiilsen,  on  an  ancient  build¬ 
ing  near  to  the  Church  of  St.  Adrian  at  Rome. 


THE  RAILWAY  SERVANTS’ 
CONGRESS. 

HE  debates  which  have  taken  place 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Railway 
Servants,  at  Leicester,  have  a  ring 
of  truth  and  earnestness  which  com¬ 
mands  respect.  The  subjects  brought  forward 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  pressing  public  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  their  temperate  and  intelligent 
discussion,  by  the  elite  of  that  great  army  to 
whose  patient  vigilance  the  unrivalled  safety  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  due,  can 
not  fail  to  have  good  results. 

We  have  previously  called  attention  to  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  percentage  of  acci¬ 
dents  to  life  and  limb  occurring  to  railway 
passengers  and  of  those  occurring  to  railway 
servants.  One  fatal  accident  in  every  six 
millions,  and  one  non-fatal  reported  accident  in 
every  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  pas¬ 
sengers  in  six  months,  contrast  with  one  fatal 
accident  in  every  1,736,  and  one  other  reported 
accident  in  every  408  railway  servants,  in  the 
same  time.  But  in  this  simple  way  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  risk  run  by  the  latter  is  positively 
frightful.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  railway  servants,  —  thus  toiling  for  the 
public  with  their  lives  in  their  hands, — have 
gone  straight  to  the  main  causes  of  the  great 
danger  that  they  undergo ;  or  that  their  prac¬ 
tical  recommendations,  if  adopted,  would  re¬ 
move  grave  sources  of  preventible  danger. 

First  among  these  we  are  disposed  to  rank 
the  absence  of  an  automatic  coupling  arrange¬ 
ment  between  railway  vehicles.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  recommending  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  improvement,  though  strongly 
"worded,  is  not  too  strongly  worded.  “  In 
view  of  the  appalling  loss  of  life,  and  the  large 
numbers  of  non-fatal  injuries  occurring  annually 
to  railway  servants  engaged  in  shunting  opera¬ 
tions,  owing  to  the  system  of  railway  couplings 
now  in  use,  this  Congress  urges  the  Legislature 
to  confer  power  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
order  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  improved 
coupling  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  and 
remove  the  danger  of  having  to  pass  hetween 
vehicles  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  or  un¬ 
coupling  them.”  This  is  no  vague  unpractical 
suggestion.  The  present  coupling,  a  double 
screw  link,  was  invented  in  or  about  1834,  and 
was  an  admirably  ingenious  mode  of  doing 
what  was  then  required,  i.e.,  drawing  the  car¬ 
riages  together  so  as  to  avoid  those  repeated 
shocks  which  attend  the  progress  of  trains  that 
are  not  elastically  bound  together.  But  with 
the  enormous  increase  of  traffic,  this  link  is, 
—or  rather  ought  to  be,— a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Side  by  side  with  this  prime  mechanical 
requirement  we  should  rank  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Hasland  delegate  to  the  effect 
that  strict  adherence  to  rules  should  be  en¬ 
forced,  and  that  any  rules  which  are  not  so 
enforced  should  be  expunged  from  the  order- 
book.  Without  now  saying  a  word  as  to  that 
constant  struggle  that  many  persons  experience 
as  to  the  feeing  of  the  railway  servants,  we 
would  point  to  the  rules  as  to  crossing  the  line. 
These  are  generally  conspicuously  placarded 
at  every  railway  station,  and  no  less  generally 
openly  broken  by  a  scramble  of  porters  over 
the  rails,  a  little  in  advance  of  an  incoming 
train.  How  many  deaths  are  due  to  this  per¬ 
mitted,  if  not  enforced,  foolhardiness,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  With  the  men  there  seems  to  be 
something  of  the  excitement  of  a  stiff’  leap  in 
the  hunting-field.  But  the  danger  they  run 
is  at  the  same  time  unnecessarily  great,  and 
demoralising,  as  an  instance  of  contempt  for 
regulations. 

As  to  the  proposal  for  the  return  of  working 
railway  men  to  Parliament,  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  debates,  only 


sentation,  the  solution  of  which  it  would  be 
very  rash  at  the  present  moment  to  anticipate, 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  general  assembly 
made  up  of  a  number  of  class  specialists  would 
prove  an  available  institution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  special  information  is  not  to 
be  despised,  although  it  is  usually  of  more  use  in 
Committees  than  in  the  House  itself.  We  are 
content  now  to  indicate  that  there  are  pros 
and  cons  as  to  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress. 

Less  hesitation  attaches  to  the  complaints  as 
to  overwork.  As  to  these,  the  railway  servants 
have  the  warm  sympathy  of  those  who  best 
know  what  work  is  and  how  much  may  be 
advantageously  done  by  the  workman,  not 
only  day  after  day,  but  year  after  year.  But 
neither  sympathy  with  men  who  seem  in  some 
cases  to  have  been  much  overdriven,  nor  selfish 
remembrance  of  the  personal  risk  to  which 
each  one  of  us,  in  the  character  of  railway 
passengers,  is  exposed  by  any  over-fatigue  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  servants,  should  lead 
us  to  overlook  one  consideration  of  primary 
importance.  That  is, — the  difference  in  the 
working  capacity  of  man  and  of  machine,  and 
the  importance  of  so  regulating  the  hours  of 
work  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the 
latter  without  overtasking  the  former. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  view  of 
the  case  has  been  disastrously  neglected  ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  can  be  disputed  that  much  of 
the  present  depression  of  industry  is  due  to 
that  fact.  It  may  be  matter  for  doubt  what  is 
the  true  economic  maximum  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  so  far  as  a  man  is  concerned.  It  is 
possible  that  fifty-four  hours  per  week  is, — if 
not  the  best  possible,  yet  a  fair  and  good 
allowance.  Personal  experience  in  the  matter 
is  rather  in  favour  of  short  time,  as  far  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  workman  is  concerned. 
Remarkably  is  this  the  case  when  we  compare 
the  long  hours  which  are, — or  which  some 
years  ago  were, — worked  by  the  French  with 
the  shorter  English  time.  Trouble  was  found 
by  English  contractors  in  France  from  the  fact 
that  the  French  workmen  refused  to  rest  on 
Sunday,  and  there  is  much  to  show  that  fifty- 
four  hours  of  steady  English  work  were  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  the  eighty-four  hours  for  which  the 
Frenchmen  demanded  to  be  paid. 

But  the  moment  machinery  comes  into  play, 
the  case  is  altered.  There  are  168  hours  in  the 
week,  and  for  every  one  of  these  hours  during 
which  machinery  is  idle,  interest  of  money  and 
many  items  of  cost  go  on,  and  earning  does 
not.  Thus,  where  three  shifts  a  day  can  be 
worked,  the  utmost  is  made  both  of  man  and 
of  machinery.  And  the  experience  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary, — one  of  the  finest  bodies  of 
men,  perhaps,  anywhere  to  be  found, — and, 
indeed,  that  of  our  own  Police  force,  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  physiological 
advantage  of  working  in  eight-hour,  or  even 
shorter,  shifts. 

In  many  cases,  however,  this  method  is 
inapplicable.  The  driver  of  a  locomotive  can 
not,  for  example,  be  expected  or  allowed  to  get 
off  his  foot-board  when  the  clock  strikes, 
irrespective  of  any  other  consideration.  A 
railway  is  a  machine  which  must  work,  in  many 
cases,  for  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  rest  for 
the  other  six  of  them.  The  introduction  of 
shifts  as  an  inflexible  rule  would  hardly  be 
consistent,  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
public,  or  even  to  the  interests  of  the  railway 
servants  themselves. 

It  remains,  then,  that  without  attempting  to 
draw  a  hard-and-fast  line,  the  managers  and 
directors  of  railways  should  be  induced  to 
give  very  serious  and  pointed  attention  to  the 
question  of  overtime.  It  is  probable  that 
this  might  best  be  done  by  making  it  com¬ 
pulsory  to  send  in  returns  of  every  case  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  hours’  work, — say, 
for  example,  sixty  in  the  week, — was  exacted 
from  any  person  employed.  A  system  of 
returns  that  would  provoke  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  some  inspecting  authority,  in  any  case 
of  real  over-work,  would  probably  be  more 
effectual  in  the  prevention  of  such  a  thing, 
except  when  needful  for  the  public  welfare, 


ieculiarlv  hb  nwn-t,;.  “’i  •  uui  ieauers  io  me  ae Daces,  only  except  wnen  needful  tor  t.fle  public  welfare, 

ntirelv  nn  +1, co.  uslons  are  based  ;  remarking  that  this  forms  only  one  case  of  a  than  any  absolute,  and  sometimes  mischievous, 

■ntirely  on  evidence  that  is  monumental,  not ,  new  problem  regarding  Parliamentary  repre- 1  prohibition.  ’ 
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NOTES. 


|N  the  9th  inst.,  the  Wolverhampton 
H  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  engaged 
in  considering  the  replies  to  be  sent 
J  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression 
of  Trade.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
drew  attention '  to  the  suggestion  made  in 
various  quarters  that  the  Commission  should 
include  the  subject  of  railway  charges  in  their 
inquiry,  and  it  seems  that  the  body  referred 
to  regard  the  unequal  railway  and  canal  rates 
as  the  chief  drawback  to  the  trade  of  that 
district.  While  admitting  that  the  falling  off 
in  business  is  partly  due  to  successful  com¬ 
petition  of  foreign  producers  in  the  markets 
abroad,  they  complain  that  th  e  unfair  charges 
for  conveyance  of  goods  by  rail  to  the  seaboard 
affects  them  to  a  still  greater  extent.  The 
Black  Country,  and  Wolverhampton  in  par¬ 
ticular,  may  be  regarded  as  the  head- quarters 
of  the  recent  successful  movement  against  the 
Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Bill,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  February  18th  last  describing  the 
manifesto  emanating  from  the  Wolverhampton 
Chamber  as  “  exceptionally  concise  and  clear,” 
and  the  prominence  given  by  them  to  this 
question  in  their  reply  to  the  Commission 
proves  the  reality  of  the  grievance.  They  ex¬ 
perience  that  most  unsatisfactory  side  of  Eng¬ 
lish  railway  competition, — the  coalition  of  the 
competing  companies  for  the  purpose  of  “  keep¬ 
ing  up  ”  rates,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that 
they  are  all  bound  by  agreement  to  make  no 
reduction  in  tariffs  without  each  other’s  con¬ 
sent.  In  a  paper  read  at  Birmingham  during 
the  recent  agitation,  the  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  canals  as  competitors  of  the 
railways  was  strongly  recommended,  though  it 
was  remarked  at  the  time  that  Parliamentary 
aid  in  redressing  grievances  was  much  more 
desirable;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Chamber  now  adopt  the  latter 
recommendation  and  complain  of  charges  by 
canal  as  well  as  by  railway.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Medley,  in  the  pamphlet  he  has  just  issued 
on  “  Trade  Depression,  its  Causes  and  its 
Remedies,”  also  introduces  this  question,  and 
it  is  evidently  one  that  must  be  kept  to  the 
fore. 


reasonableness  in  a  particular  case.  The 
magistrates  can  say  whether  the  enforcement 
of  a  certain  by-law  in  a  particular  case  is  a 
reasonable  or  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  Local  Authority.  The  “  par¬ 
ticular  case  or  circumstances  ”  are  the  governing 
elements  in  the  question  ;  and  therefore  we 
may  find,  as  we  have  seen  in  some  recent 
cases,  the  magistrates  in  one  instance  upholding 
and  in  the  other  setting  aside  a  certain  by-law. 
Among  the  by-laws  of  many  of  the  suburban 
Local  Boards  there  is  one  which  requires  that 
houses  within  15  ft.  of  each  other  should  have 
their  external  walls  carried  up  1  ft.  above  the 
roof  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  wall,  which  is  intended 
to  be  a  preventive  against  the  spread  of  fire. 
In  a  case  before  the  Croydon  bench  recently, 
in  which  a  firm  of  builders  were  summoned  by 
the  Local  Authority  for  non-compliance  with 
this  by-law,  the  magistrates  set  it  aside  ;  but 
in  the  Chiswick  case  the  magistrates  upheld 
the  by-law.  There  are,  however,  apparent 
reasons  for  this  difference  in  magisterial  opinion 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  In 
the  Croydon  case  the  houses  were  9  ft.  6  in. 
apart,  and  it  was  admitted  that  they  Avere 
situated  in  a  comparatively  rural  part  of  the 
district.  In  the  Chiswick  case,  hoAvever,  the 
houses  in  one  instance  only  2  ft.  and  in  another 
1  ft.  11  in.  apart,  so  that  if  a  parapet  Avail  were 
any  protection  against  the  spread  of  fire  at  all 
it  was  much  more  necessary  in  the  Chiswick 
than  in  the  Croydon  case.  On  the  ground  that 
the  parapet  wall  renders  a  substantial  class 
and  character  of  house  unsightly  in  exterior,  and 
harbours  accumulations  of  snow  and  rain  Ayhich 
get  into  and  damage  the  interior,  many  builders 
lave  considerable  objection  to  this  by-law.  It 
also  suggests  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
public  as  to  its  need  or  utility  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chiswick  Board,  who  signed  the 
by-laws,  should  appear  in  Court  and  assert 
that  the  by-law  is  unnecessary. 


privileges  of  the  Associates.  Nor  is  it  any 
more  practical  or  business-like  to  propose  to 
right  the  discrepancy  of  power  by  gmng  the 
Fellows  tAvo  votes  and  the  Associates  one. 
This  is  a  kind  of  fancy  legislation  which  will 
never  Avork,  as  in  fact  the  meeting  seenied  to 
think,  the  resolution  embodying  this  idea 
finding  no  seconder.  Mr.  Richards  Julian  s 
enumeration  of  the  new  advantages  which  the 
Associate  Members  will  already  receive  from 
the  new  Charter  indicated  an  advance  in  their 
iufluence  in  the  Institute  which  ought  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  expectations. 


A  PICTURE  by  Rubens  is  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Alost  (Belgium).  It 
represents  “  Christ  Blessing  the  World,  and 
bears  the  painter’s  name,  and  the  date  1614. 
It  is  31  in.  high  and  24  in.  wide.  About 
twelve  years  ago  it  was  bought  for  one  franc 
in  the  sale  of  the  furniture  of  an  old  doctor  by 
a  tailor  of  the  name  of  Michiels,  who,  although 
it  was  begrimed  with  smoke  and  dirt,  hung  it 
up,  but  did  not  take  any  further  notice  of  it. 
Quite  recently  it  was  accidentally  seen  by  a 
winter,  more  closely  examined,  and,  after 
Deing  cleaned,  found  to  be  a  genuine  Rubens. 
The  owner  has  been  offered  fabulous  sums  for 
the  picture.  _ _ 


WITH  a  private  prospectus  for  the  issue  of 
8,000,000£.  share  capital,  and  2,000,000£. 
borrowing  powers,  the  Directors  of  the  Man 
Chester  Ship  Canal  have  issued  a  map  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  It  covers  an  area  of  above 
100  miles  north  and  south,  by  75  miles  east  and 
west,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  centre  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Macclesfield.  This  busy 
and  populous  district  reaches  from  Skipton  on 
the  north  to  Wolverhampton  in  the  south,  and 
from  Rotherham  and  Sheffield  on  the  east,  to 
Wigan,  St.  Helen’s  and  Chester,  on  the  west. 
The  numerous  towns  that  it  contains  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  circles,  of  sizes  proportionate  to  the 

Eopulations  ;  and  the  total  number  of  the  in- 
abitants  amounts  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales.  Manchester 
and  Salford,  nearly  central  as  regards  longi¬ 
tude  on  the  map,  contain  850,000  inhabitants, 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles.  Manchester  is 
more  than  thirty  miles  nearer  to  the  great 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  West  Riding 
than  any  existing  port ;  and  the  saving,  which 
ranges  from  5s.  6d.  per  ton  on  timber,  to 
12s.  lOd.  per  ton  on  sugar,  effected  by  the 
maximum  rates  authorised  by  the  Canal,  over 
the  present  cost  from  ship  in  the  Liverpool 
Docks  to  railway  station  at  Manchester,  is  an 
object  the  proposal  of  which  fully  accounts 
for  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  project  in 
Manchester. 


THE  recently  reported  case  of  in  re  Dawdy, 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  persons 
making  agreements  which  are  intended  to 
operate  as  submissions  to  arbitration  to  be 
careful  of  the  language.  The  agreement  m 
question  was  one  between  a  landlord  and  a 
tenant,  and  was  to  the  effect  “  that  the  tenant 
shall  be  paid,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy, 
the  usual  and  customary  valuation  as  between 
outgoing  and  incoming  tenant.  And  it  is 
hereby  mutually  agreed  and  declared  by  and 
between  the  parties  hereto  that  when  any 
valuation  of  the  covenants  shall  be  made 
between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  the 
persons  making  such  valuation  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  state,  &c.,  of  the  premises, 
and  if  not  left  in  a  proper  and  creditable  state 
shall  determine  what  sum  of  money  shall  be 
paid  to  the  landlord  as  compensation  therefor, 
and  shall  deduct  such  sum  from  the  amount  of 
the  said  valuation.”  The  question  arose  if  this 
was  a  submission  to  arbitration  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  made  a  rule  of  Court.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  held  that  it  was  simply  an 
agreement  for  the  appointment  of  valuers,  and 
not  arbitrators,  that  their  functions  were  not 
judicial,  and  that,  this  being  so,  the  attempt  to 
make  this  a  rule  of  Court  failed.  To  many 
persons,  the  agreement  at  first  sight  would 
appear  to  be  a  submission,  but  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  arbitrators  are  judges,  it  is  clear 
that  the  document  did  not  go  to  the  length 
contended  for. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Kensington  magistrates 
in  the  Chiswick  parapet  wall  case  upheld 
the  by-laAv,  the  proceedings  seem  to  confirm  a 
point  of  law,  which  is  not  very  widely  known 
among  local  authorities.  It  is  that  the  magis¬ 
terial  bench  has  the  descretionary  power  to  set 
aside  any  by-law  of  a  local  authority, — even 
after  such  by-law  has  been  drafted  on  the 
model  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  the  ground  of  its  un- 


WE  can  hardly  concur  in  the  decision 
embodied  in  the  report  passed  by  the 
meeting  of  Associates  of  the  Institute  on 
Monday  last,  to  require  that  Associates 
should  be  allowed  a  vote  in  regard  to  all 
by  -  laws  affecting  their  interests.  A  by¬ 
law  once  passed  becomes  a  A'ery  importnta 
engine  in  the  working  of  a  society,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  contemplated  that  the  senior  class 
of  members  should  put  themselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  allowing  a  by-law  to  be  passed  against 
their  wish  by  a  numerical  majority  of  the 
junior  class.  Nor  is  it  practicable  or  logical  to 
propose  to  divide  by-laws  into  two  classes. 
There  would  probably  arise  on  this,  from  time 
to  time,  troublesome  questions  as  to  whether 
this  or  that  by-law  did  or  did  not  affect  the 


WE  have  received  two  numbers  of  a  very 
handsome  portfolio  of  forty  photographs  ! 
of  the  house  and  furniture  which  the  late  Mr. 
Burges  designed  for  himself,  and  of  'which 
illustrations  in  this  form  are  being  published 
by  subscription,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Pullan.  Mr.  Burges,  in  designing  and  furnish-  • 
ing  this  house,  made  it,  as  is  well  knoAvn,  a  i 
kind  of  repository  and  exponent  of  his  ideas  ;] 
and  sympathies  in  regard  to  domestic  Gothic  ij 
art.  In  this  respect  the  work  now  published  ij 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  suggestiveness  ;  j 
for  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  /. 
be  about  Burges’s  style  and  taste,  it  must  be  c 
admitted  by  all  that  he  is  never  commonplace  ; 
everything  he  touched  was  stamped  with  the  6 

mark  of  a  strong  artistic  individuality,  ihis  fj 
is  nowhere  better  displayed  than  in  his  designs  d 
for  the  decorative  detail  of  furniture,  church  1 
plate,  and  other  articles  offering  scope  for  artistic  i( 
treatment.  The  exterior  design  of  his  house  is  if 
not  remarkable  architecturally  ;  the  interior  is  ii 
full  of  remarkable  things,  many  of  which  are  - 
admirably  illustrated  in  these  photographs,  sj 
The  solidity  and  weight  of  expression  in  his  i 
furniture  designs  is,  perhaps,  over- accentuated.  J. 
It  is  full  of  a  kind  of  grim  force,  but  it  isi, 
certainly  not  the  expression  of  the  hig hesto! 
civilisation  ;  it  represents  rather  a  comfortable  li 
but  defiant  nineteenth-century  Medievalism,  rf 
Distinct  faults  of  taste  may  be  discovered  here rt 
and  there  ;  for  instance,  in  the  library  book-  ii 
case,  to  divide  up  the  edge  of  the  sidei 
framing  of  the  bookcase  Avith  jointing  mi 
imitation  of  masonry,  and  to  continue  this:' 

jointing  over  the  convex  surface  ot  thei 
foot,  is  a  piece  of  eccentricity  Avhich  seemsn 
to  us  quite  indefensible.  Nor  certainly  ami 
we  join  Mr.  Pullan  in  his  admiration  for. 
the  painted  sculpture  in  the  reredos  at  Walt¬ 
ham Abbey,  which  he  calls  the  best  of  all  Mr.  I 
Burges’s  sculpture  designs.  If  so,  the  only  i 
conclusion  can  be  that  Burges  had  better  not, 
have  meddled  with  sculpture.  But  these' 
draAvbacks  do  not  detract  from  the  interest  ot 
a  publication  which  represents  more  fully  thans 
any  other  the  most  pronounced  Mediaeval  art-i 
culture  to  which  the  modern  Medueval  move-a 
ment  gave  rise.  Others  may  have  played  a 
Medievalism  ;  Burges  really  took  it  into  lusl. 
nature,  as  far  as  art  was  concerned,  and  almoslt 
out-did  the  Middle-Age  artists  in  force  anai 
piquancy. 


fTTE  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
VV  “A  Mason”: — 

“  I  was  employed  at  the  bank  and  shops  at ——i 
as  a  stonemason,  to  fix  terra  cotta.  Shortly  alter! 
wards  the  bricklayers  struck  against  us  for  settinpi 
the  terra  cotta.  Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  ask  if  yor 
can  give  me  any  information  on  this  very  vexatiom. 
question  between  masons  and  bricklayers .  ilr. 
the  builder,  offered  one  half  to  the  bricklayers,  an.; 
the  other  half  to  the  masons,  which  was  noi 
accepted  by  the  former  ;  therefore  we  were  cm  i 
charged.”  ,, 

This  is  an  old  dispute,  and  one  not  creditaDJa; 
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to  the  artisans  who  raise  the  grievance.  Once 
upon  a  time  those  working  under  a  responsible 
•  chief  would  have  accepted  his  orders  as  to 
i  which  should  do  any  particular  portion  of  the 
work.  We  have,  of  course,  got  long  past  that ; 
but  the  plain  fact  is,  that  terra  cotta,  if  it  be  de- 
i  corative  work,  involves  much  more  skilled  work 
in  setting  than  ordinary  bricklaying,  and  ordi- 
I  nary  bricklayers  are  not  competent  to  execute 
it.  Although  the  material  is  much  more  like 
i  brick  than  stone,  the  work  is  analogous  to  the 
I  better  class  of  masons’  work.  The  bricklayers, 
in  claiming  to  do  it,  are  claiming  the  right 
to  execute  what  in  all  probability  they  would 
do  badly,  and  what  requires  the  assistance 
of  skilled  masons,  or  artisans  of  equal  training 
i  and  experience.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  work, 
I  not  the  chemical  composition  of  the  material, 

!  that  is  to  be  considered. 


QIGNOR  GIACOMO  BONI,  of  Venice,  to 
whom  we  owe  a  spirited  protest  against 
j  the  proposed  demolition  of  the  ancient  forti- 
j  cations  of  Bassano,  which  was  noticed  in  these 
1  columns  at  the  time  it  appeared  in  print,  has 
I  just  published  an  interesting  little  pamphlet, 

:  reprinted  from  Archivio  Veneto  (2nd  series), 
|  vol.  xxix.,  part  ii.,  giving  the  results  obtained 
!  from  excavations  made  in  the  month  of  July 
I  last  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Campanile  in  the 
j  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  These  excava- 
I  tions  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
jBlackall,  of  Boston,  who  was  desirous  of 
]  obtaining  information  with  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
structure  of  ancient  buildings  in  Venice,  with 
a  view  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
j  observed  to  buildings  in  his  native  city,  the 
soil  of  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
i  of  Venice.  These  excavations  were  carried  out 
i  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Boni,  who  care- 
•  fully  noted  every  fact  observed  during  their 
j  progress  with  pen  and  pencil.  The  cost  of  the 
H labour  and  planking  was  defrayed  by  Mr. 
iBlackall,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cost  of  labour  from  the 
jjCavaliere  Ongania,  who  is  preparing  an  illus¬ 
trated  work  on  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark, 
including  the  Campanile. 


<TN  the  Museum  at  Vienna  there  is  a  rernark- 
JJ-  able  bronze  statue  now  being  exhibited, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  relic  dating 
ifrom  the  old  Persian  period.  The  statue  is  in 
:a  tolerably  good  condition,  and  represents  a 
man  astride  on  a  kneeling  bull,  both  front  and 
hind  legs  of  the  animal  being  completely  under 
the  body.  This  position  recalls  the  horse  and 
I  bull  capitals  of  columns  at  Persepolis.  The 
(attitude  of  the  man  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  majority  of  those  reliefs  of  the  ruined  city. 
iThe  large  quantity  of  hair  covering  the  neck 
and  shoulders, as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  hat, 
'.appear  precisely  similar.  Unfortunately,  a 
] 'portion  of  the  forehead  is  missing,  as  are  like¬ 
wise  the  arms  reaching  from  the  hands  to  the 
1  [elbows.  The  ornamental  design  and  the  stiff 
drapery  show  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
ijextant  monuments  of  Assyrian  art. 


THE  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly, 
-L  has  been  the  first  of  this  class  of  buildings 
,|in  London  to  adopt  electricity  as  a  means  of 
^flighting.  The  installation  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Verity  &  Sons.  Some  old 
istables  in  the  rear  of  the  house  have  been 
uremoved  to  make  way  for  an  engine-house, 
i  'Two  engines  and  dynamos  are  supplied,  either 
'of  which  is  sufficient  to  light  the  whole  house, 
but  they  are  coupled  so  as  to  give  greater 
security.  There  are  also  fifty  large  accumu¬ 
lators,  to  provide  against  any  possible  stoppage 
!  °f  the  machinery.  Incandescent  lamps  of  the 
-Edison  type  are  used.  This  spirited  move  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  Club  will  no  doubt 
'be  followed  before  long  by  other  clubs.  Indeed, 
we  understand  the  same  firm  have  already  a 
Icontract  for  lighting  the  new  Constitutional 
Club  when  completed. 


ACCORDING  to  the  Vienna  Allgemeine 
Zcitunj ,  a  fresco,  representing  the  Crown¬ 
ing  of  Christ  with  Thorns,  was  recently  dis- 
i  Covered  by  some  workmen  whilst  engaged  in 


repairing  the  cathedral  at  Gratz,  the  capital 
town  of  Styria.  The  fresco  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  believed  to  have  been  erected  in 
honour  of  a  bishop  who  died  about  the  year 
1570. 


IN  the  “  Notes  ”  in  the  Builder  for  June  20th 
of  this  year  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a 
fund  of  6,000/.,  in  the  hand?  of  the  Vestry  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  model 
dwellings  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  that  parish,  and  that  four  architects, 
selected  for  special  experience  in  that  class  of 
work,  had  been  invited  to  enter  into  a  limited 
competition  for  carrying  out  these  dwellings. 
We  are  now  able  to  state  that  the  plans  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Collins  have  been  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  will  be  carried  out.  The  three  other 
architects  invited  to  send  plans  were  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  and  Mr.  Eyton. 
The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Silver-place  and 
Ingestre-place. 


THE  Journal  of  the  Clerks  of  Works'  Asso¬ 
ciation  very  justifiably  animadverts  upon 
the  ridiculously  inadequate  salaries  sometimes 
offered  by  public  bodies  or  quasi-public  bodies 
to  “  clerks  of  works.”  A  case  is  cited  in 
which  the  remuneration  offered  by  certain 
bridge  trustees  to  a  clerk  of  works  was, — a 
pound  a  week  !  Such  an  “  estimate  of  value  ” 
as  this  betrays  either  an  utter  ignorance  or  a 
total  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  prime 
essentials  in  a  clerk  of  works  are  ability  and 
integrity.  The  Journal  observes  : — 

“There  are  clerks  of  works  and  clerks  of  works, 
not  only  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  of  half  a 
dozen  intermediate  grades,  and  there  always  will  be, 
so  long  as  totally  inadequate  salaries  are  paid  for 
positions  whose  occupants  need  a  large  amount  of 
technical  knowledge,  and  upon  whom  it  is  almost* 
a  necessity  that  implicit  reliance  should  be  placed. 
This  is  understood  by  none  better  than  by  archi¬ 
tects,  and  if  the  latter  were  always  in  a  position  to 
employ  whom  they  thought  proper,  and  to  pay  what 
they  considered  a  fair  equivalent,  thereby  creating 
justifiable  expectations  of  securing  thoroughly 
capable  and  trustworthy  representatives,  clerks 
of  works,  as  a  body,  would  become  more  efficient 
than,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  great  many  are  at  the 
present  time." 


THE  Architectural  Association  of  Minnesota 
are  the  pioneers  of  a  new  movement  in 
mensuration.  They  have  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  “  That  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  January,  A.D.,  1886,  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  of  Minnesotaabandon 
the  system  of  measurement  by  feet  and  inches, 
and  adopt  a  system  of  measurement  by  feet 
and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot.”  Also,  “  That  the 
Secretary  notify  all  the  leading  architectural 
journals  of  the  United  States  and  the  local 
papers  of  this  action  of  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Minnesota.”  We  should  doubt  if 
the  game  were  worth  the  candle.  The  inch 
has  lived  long,  and  will  die  hard. 


WE  published  a  little  while  since  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  form  of  ship  projected  for 
the  object  of  carrying  away  the  London  sewage 
day  by  day  and  quietly  slipping  it  into  the  sea 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  Mr.  J.  O.  Phillips, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  suggests,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times ,  an 
even  more  immediate  application  of  the  method, 
without  building  any  specially  -  contrived 
vessels.  He  proposes  that  the  empty  coal- 
lighters  of  his  Company  should  take  all  the 
sewage  away,  in  the  form  of  dried  cakes,  with 
the  moisture  pressed  out,  on  their  return 
voyages,  shovelling  it  overboard  on  the  way. 
Whether  sewage  is  a  commercially  marketable 
commodity  is  a  question  into  which  Mr.  Phillips 
does  not  undertake  to  enter.  What  he  says 
is,  as  a  summing  up,  that  “  if  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  choose  to  deliver  daily  some 
1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  dry  and  inodorous  cake 
or  slab  into  the  railway  trucks  of  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  alongside  the 
presses,  and  to  pay  the  necessary  and  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  price  for  the  work,  the 
Company  can  most  unquestionably  ship  and 

*  “Almost”!  Surely  this  is  a  misprint  for  “abso¬ 
lutely"? 


dispose  of  it  for  them  at  sea.”  There  is  one 
point  Mr.  Phillips  does  not  touch  upon, — 
perhaps  he  has  satisfied  himself  upon  it, — will 
the  press- dried  sewage  sink  or  float  ?  “  That 
would  be  scanned,”  as  Hamlet  says.  If  it 
floats,  what  a  pleasant  line  of  sea- voyage  that 
would  eventually  become,  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Tyne. 


ROUND  STAMFORD. 

A  few  months  ago  the  members  of  a  small 
architectural  club  met  at  Stamford  and  passed 
one  or  two  pleasant  days  in  exploring  the 
neighbourhood.  The  subjoined  sketches  are 
selected  from  those  made  on  the  occasion. 

Among  the  buildings  examined  was  the  Manor 
House  at  Woodcroft,  which  dates  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.*  There  is  not  much  detail  left,  and 
what  remains  is  of  a  simple  and  severe  cha¬ 
racter.  The  most  notable  feature  is  the  round 
tower  at  the  corner,  which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  moat,  over  which  hang  dense  masses  of 
yew,  giving  the  place  a  sombre  and  melancholy 
aspect,  strictly  in  keeping  with  its  history. 
Here  occurred  one  of  those  incidents  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  which,  though  it  serves  to  amuse 
the  present  generation,  must  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  horrible  to  those  concerned.  Dr.  Michael’ 
Hudson,  one  of  Charles  I.’s  chaplains,  having, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  endea¬ 
voured  to  harass  the  forces  of  the  Parliament,, 
was  finally  compelled  to  retreat  to  Woodcroft 
for  protection.  Here  he  was  speedily  attacked, 
and  driven  gradually  from  floor  to  floor,  till  at 
length  he  and  his  surviving  comrades  stood  at 
bay  on  the  roof  of  the  tower.  Being  at  length 
wounded  and  overpowered,  he  was  flung  over 
the  battlements,  hut  managed  to  cling  to  a 
projecting  gurgoyle  till  his  fingers  were  chopped 
off,  when  he  fell  into  the  moat  below.  Here  ho¬ 
is  said  to  have  begged  to  be  allowed  at  least  to 
die  on  dry  land,  and  attempted  to  swim  to 
shore  ;  but  his  assailants  granted  him  no  mercy, 
and  despatched  him  with  their  pikes.  Perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances,  this  was  true  kind¬ 
ness,  for  not  only  had  he  lost  his  fingers,  but, 
according  to  one  account,  the  upper  part  of  his 
face  had  fallen  over  the  lower  through  a 
tremendous  wound.  Readers  of  “  Woodstock” 
will,  no  doubt,  recognise  in  this  legend  the 
source  from  which  Dr.  Rochecliffe’s  most 
exciting  adventure  is  derived. 

Not  far  from  Woodcroft  is  the  village  of 
Northborough,  where  stands  a  building  of  much 
greater  interest,  architecturally  speaking.  Next 
the  road  is  a  great  recessed  gateway,  in  which 
are  the  usual  large  and  small  doors  ;  passing 
thi’ough  the  gate,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a 
small  irregular  court-yard,  with  the  old  Manor- 
house  in  front  of  him  (see  lithograph).  The 
porch,  the  buttress  between  the  tall  windows, 
the  crocheted  gable,  and  octagonal  chimnev. 
combine  to  produce  a  giuup  of  unusual  interest. 
Indoors,  the  original  arrangements  have  been 
considerably  modified  j  but  the  old  wooden- 
screen  of  the  hall  remains,  as  well  as  the  doors 
to  the  kitchen  and  buttery.  The  side  of  the- 
court-yard  next  the  road  is  formed  by  the 
stables,  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  gate-house.  On  one 
of  the  gables,  a  sun-dial  serves  as  a  finial.  The 
idea  is,  perhaps,  more  commendable  than  the 
delicacy  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out. 

The  ancient  lords  of  Northborough  were  a 
sturdy  race,  and  one  of  their  number,  Geoffrey 
de  la  Mare,  who  flourished  in  the  early  years  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  stands  prominently  for¬ 
ward  by  reason  of  an  action  he  brought  against 
the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  to  recover  the 
constableship  of  the  abbey.  A  perusal  of  the 
privileges  appertaining  to  that  office  throws  a 
curious,  and  even  entertaining  light,  on  the 
manner  in  which  those  grim  barons  lived  and 
gained  their  means  of  living.  “  By  virtue  of 
this  office,”  says  Bridges,  “he  claimed  the 
privilege  of  commanding  the  men  with  which 
the  convent  furnished  the  king’s  army  in  war, 
being  supplied  for  that  purpose,  with  horses, 
armour,  and  whatever  else  was  needful  for  him¬ 
self  and  one  knight ;  of  setting  the  first  dish  on 
the  table  before  the  abbot,  at  the  installation 
dinner  of  every  newly-elected  abbot  [a  curious 
privilege  for  a  haughty  baron  to  claim ;  but  see 
the  reason  why],  and  of  taking  to  his  own  use 
all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  should  be 
then  placed  on  the  abbot’s  table ;  with  the 
libirty  of  sojourning  in  the  abbey,  as  long  as 


*  See  lithographed  sheet  of  sketches  in  this  number. 
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he  pleased,  with  three  esquires,  six  grooms,  five 
horses,  one  great  horse  for  the  saddle,  and  two 
greyhounds ;  and  of  being  found,  at  the  cost 
and  chai’ges  of  the  abbey,  in  bread,  wine,  beer, 
flesh,  fish,  hay,  and  oats,  and  all  other  neces¬ 
saries  ;  with  an  allowance  of  two  robes  from  the 
abbot’s  wardrobe,  or  4Z.  in  lieu  of  them.  After¬ 
wards  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  by  which 
the  said  Geoffrey  de  la  Mare,  in  consideration  of 
sixty  marks  sterling,  quitted  his  pretensions  to 
the  said  constableship,  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
nouncing  all  right  to  materials  from  the  con¬ 
vent’s  woods  at  Peychirche,  either  for  repairs 
or  fireing,  at  his  manors  of  Makeseye,  Wode- 
croft,  and  Nortliburg.” 

A  curious  picture  this  of  the  military  warrior 
with  his  three  esquires  and  six  grooms,  arriving 
on  their  five  horses  and  one  great  saddle-horse, 
and  followed  by  their  two  greyhounds,  demand¬ 
ing  board  and  lodging  from  a  pampered  abbot 
for  an  indefinite  term.  If  there  had  been  a 
horse  too  many,  or  if  the  dogs  had  been  other 
than  greyhounds,  would  the  abbot  have  been 
justified  in  shutting  the  abbey  door  in  the  face 
of  my  lord  and  leaving  him  in  the  cold  till  he 
complied  with  the  articles  of  his  agreement  ?  or 
would  he  have  charged  something  extra  for  the 
odd  horse  aud  for  the  dogs  too,  they  not  being 
greyhounds  ?  And  think  of  parting  with  all 
that  array  of  privileges  for  sixty  marks  down ! 
There  must  have  been  sad  disappointment 
behind  those  windows  by  the  buttress  when 
Geoffrey  de  la  Mare  came  home  one  evening  and 
told  his  wife  and  family  that  he  had  compro¬ 
mised  the  matter  for  such  a  paltry  sum ;  for 
<30  marks  is  but  401.,  not  a  vast  sum  even  in 
those  days. 

Besides  the  old  Manor  House  the  church  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  in  order  to  see  the  Clay  pole 
Chapel,  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  Decorated 
work,  with  an  ossuary  beneath  it.  In  the  church 
lies  buried  the  wife  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  having  married  J ohn  Clay- 
pole,  who  lived  at  the  Manor  House. 

Stamford  itself  is  too  well  described  in  local 
histories  and  guide-books  to  render  anything 
but  a  cursory  notice  necessary.  It  is  a  quaint 
place,  full  of  churches  and  almshouses,  and 
retaining  a  considerable  number  of  old  street- 
fronts,  but  nothing  of  the  first  rank.  The 
churches  are  tolerably  interesting ;  and,  as  a 
sign  of  the  fluctuation  of  fashion  or  taste,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Late  Tower  of  All  Saints 
found  more  favour  than  the  Early  one  of  St. 
Mary’s.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  All  Saints’ 
would  have  been  slighted,  and  St.  Mary’s  alone 


Fig.  1. — Roof  of  South  Aisle,  St.  John’s,  Bfinmford. 


would  have  received  attention.  Fig.  1  shows  an 
angel  from  the  roof  of  St.  John’s  Church.  The 
two  things  that  gave  most  satisfaction,  however, 
were  the  carving  on  the  Perpendicular  tomb  of 
Sir  David  Phillips  in  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  lovely 
stained  glass  in  Brown’s  Hospital.  All  these 
are  on  the  north,  or  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
Welland.  On  the  south,  or  Northamptonshire, 
side,  is  St.  Martin’s  Church,  where  lies  buried 
under  a  splendid  tomb*  the  great  Lord  Treasurer 
Burghley,  who  died  in  1598,  and  close  to  the 
river  are  the  Burghley  Almshouses,  a  pictur¬ 
esque  group  (see  lithographed  sketches). 

Brown’s  Hospital,  of  which  the  glass  was  so 
much  admired,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  pleasant  old-fashioned  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  pervades  the  place  (largely  owing 
to  its  judicious  restoration  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Louth),  but  also  because  of  the  curious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  chapel  and  its  adjuncts.  The 
chapel  forms  one  end  of  a  long  range  of  build¬ 
ing  next  the  street,  and  it  extends  from  ground 


*  Illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  Oot.  18, 1881. 


to  roof,  embracing  the  two  floors  into  which 
the  rest  of  the  building  is  divided.  A  screen 
separates  the  chapel  from  the  adjacent  rooms, 
and  was  so  arranged  that  the  patients  as  they 
lay  in  bed  could  hear  and  perhaps  see  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  mass,  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  chapel  is  still  in 
use  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which  it  first 
served,  but  the  long,  admirably-proportioned 
rooms  adjoining  are  now  devoted  chiefly  to 
eating. 

Of  course,  the  great  sight  to  see  at  Stamford 
is  Burghley  House,  and  yet,  with  deference  be 
it  spoken,  it  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
It  may  safely  be  attributed  to  J  ohn  Thorpe, — 
quite  as  much  as  the  bulk  of  the  work  assigned 
to  him, — but  it  is  not  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  The  grouping  is  faulty,  and  the  detail 
not  so  piquant  as  usual.  This  unfavourable 
impression  may  partly  arise  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings.  The  approach  and  the 
enclosed  lawns  do  not  tend  to  set  the  house  off, 
and  their  effect  is  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
broad  walks  and  terraces  of  Hatfield.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  Burghley  is,  and  always  will  be, 
a  magnificent  place,  stored  with  treasures  of 
every  description, — pictures,  tapestry,  needle¬ 
work,  furniture,  bric-a-brac, — enough  to  last  a 
score  of  connoisseurs  for  a  lifetime.  There  is 
very  little  of  the  original  work  visible  inside. 
Everything  is  of  later  date,  and  most  of  the 
doorways  show  the  handiwork  of  Grinling 
Gibbons. 

A  pleasant  walk  across  the  park,  through 
some  good  iron  gates  (fig.  2),  leads  finally  to 


Wothorpe,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  Burghley 
Dower-house,  built  between  1600  and  1620  by 
Thomas  Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Exeter,  as  ho  said, 
“  to  retire  out  of  the  dust  while  his  great  house 
at  Burghley  was  a-sweeping.”  Not  a  great  deal 
is  left  now  besides  the  four  towers,  but  when 
complete,  Wothorpe  must  have  been  quite  as 
interesting  as  Burghley,  so  far  as  its  architec¬ 
ture  was  concerned.  Richardson  devotes  several 
plates  of  his  “  Mansions”  to  Wothorpe,  and  gives 
a  plan  and  many  interesting  details. 

A  charming  drive  through  several  typical 
Northamptonshire  villages  leads  to  Deene, 
beyond  which,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so,  is 
Kirby  Hall.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  not  far  from  a 
small  brook,  which,  foi’merly  widened  and 
straightened,  flowed  beneath  a  handsome  bridge, 
of  which  only  the  arches  remain.  At  a  little 
distance  in  the  fields  are  many  fruit-trees;  when 
we  saw  them,  covered  with  blossom, — the  remains 
of  the  orchard.  The  house  itself,  at  every  visit, 
shows  another  “monstrous  cantle  ”  gone.  But 
the  noble  courtyard,  so  often  illustrated,  still 
remains  in  good  preservation,  as  also  do  most 
of  the  external  walls.  John  Thorpe  laid  the 
first  stone  of  Kirby,  in  1570,  for  Sir  Humfrey 
Stafford,  who,  a  few  years  later,  sold  it  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
favourites,  into  whose  good  graces  he  danced 
his  way.  Of  Kirby,  Gray’s  well-known  lines 
might  have  been  written,  with  as  much  truth 
as  of  the  house  at  Stoke-Pogis.  The  Hattons 
“modernised”  their  house  with  the  help  of 
Inigo  Jones,  who  rebuilt  the  principal  ex¬ 
ternal  facade,  and  added  several  features 
to  the  courtyard  in  1638-40.  He  also  intro¬ 
duced  several  fine  plaster  ceilings,  now  rapidly 
going  to  decay ;  and  under  his  care  the  whole 
of  the  internal  woodwork  was  executed, — at 


any  rate,  it  is  all  of  his  date.  A  comparison  of 
his  work  with  Thorpe’s  Bhows  how  native  origi-  • 
nality  was  already  evaporating  and  being  re¬ 
placed  by  the  tame  purism  which  did  all  it  . 
could  to  stifle  English  architecture  until  the  i 
nineteenth  century  began  to  sketch. 

In  the  village  of  Deene  itself  is  the  hall,  , 
chiefly  Late  Tudor,  but  not  open  to  public  in-  . 
spection ;  and  the  inn,  once  the  dower-house  of  ; 
the  Cardigans,  containing  several  good  chimney-  • 
pieces  and  some  plaster-work,  all  of  early  in  i 
last  century.  The  church  is  worth  a  visit,  if  ‘ 
only  to  see  the  seventeenth-century  reredos. 

King’s  Cliff e,  though  marked  in  large  letters  i 
on  the  Ordnance  map,  is  but  an  unimportant  ; 
and  rather  uninteresting  village.  However,  , 
thanks  to  the  Thorp  family,  who  have  a  curious  i 
epitaph  in  the  church,  the  visitor  can  extract  c 
some  little  amusement  from  a  tumble-down  i 
cottage,  or  almshouse,  whereon  is  this  quaint  t 
and  somewhat  pompous  inscription,  of  which  l 
the  sentiment  is  better  than  the  Latin  : — 
Aedificavit  charitaa 
Inhabitant  paupertas 
Ornabit  honestas 

Durabit  omnia  retaa 

Ex  dono  Johannis  Thorp  arm.  Ano.  1688. 

King’s  Cliffe  boasts  a  considerable  antiquity,  ' 
though  it  has  not  preserved  any  relics  of  note,  i 
Near  the  church  legend  locates  a  royal  hunting  f 
lodge,  frequently  used  in  the  reign  of  King  j 
John,  who  was  very  fond  of  Rockingham  Forest,  t 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  neighbouring  f 
Castle  of  Rockingham.  Nothing  is  now  left  of  > 
this  ancient  lodge,  but  traces  of  the  care  be-  i1 
stowed  on  the  fish  stream  are  still  discernible,  s 
It  is  on  record  that  King  John  lost  4s.  lOd.  on  i 
one  occasion,  and  4s.  lid.  on  another,  when  i 
gambling  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  at  King’s 
Cliffe.  .  1 

Near  Cliffe  is  the  village  of  Apethorpe,  with  1 
the  charmiog  old  mansion  of  the  Mildmays,  one  l] 
of  the  best  preserved  and  most  interesting  of  j 
Northamptonshire  houses,  vying  in  beauty  with: 
Drayton,  Rushton,  or  Rockingham.  It  is  built  li 
round  two  courts,  of  which  one  is  some  cen-c 
tury  older  than  the  other,  and  dates  fromi 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,} 
or  a  little  earlier.  The  house  was  then; 
already  of  considerable  Bize,  and  possessed  a 
fine  hall  with  bay-window  and  dais,  and  a  gate-<! 
way  and  tower.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  became  possessed  of  Ape-( 
thorpe,  and  entered  into  possession  of  the; 
already  built  house.  Early  in  the  seventeenth! 
century  his  son,  Sir  Antony,  added  what  isnow> 
the  principal  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  oldl 
house,  some  of  the  timber  being  supplied  fore 
the  purpose  by  James  I.,  who  stayed  at  Ape-i! 
thorpe  on  his  way  to  London  from  Scotland  ini: 
1603.  The  seventeenth-century  work  presents.!; 
the  greatest  interest,  as  it  has  undergone  veryr 
little  alteration.  The  late  Earl  of  Westmorland! 
(who  inherited  direct  from  the  Mildmays)  casedu 
the  west  side  of  the  front  quad  with  a  Classic 
facade  of  much  correctness  but  no  interest  p 
and  the  present  earl  has  converted  what  was  an:, 
arcade  on  the  south  side  into  a  commodious  halh 
— a  decided  improvement  in  the  comfort  of  the! 
house.  But  apart  from  these,  no  changed 
of  any  magnitude  have  taken  place,  and  the! 
Jacobean  ceilings  (figs.  3  and  4)  and  chimney-;; 


pieces  retain  all  their  original  beauty,  and  art 
very  excellent  examples  of  their  style.  TM 
earlier  quad,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gradually 
been  deprived  of  most  of  its  distinctive  details!! 
though  it  still  possesses  much  that  is  picturesquq 
in  grouping.  The  hall  of  the  early  buildingi 
with  its  porch,  passage,  and  bay,  form  a  beautic: 
ful  group  in  connexion  with  the  Jacobean  gables! 
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The  Hall,  once  the  chief  apartment  of  the 
{family,  is  now  devoted  to  the  servants,  and  the 
lai8  has  been  removed  for  the  better  enjoyment 
bf  the  dance.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this 
Shifting  of  the  centres  of  life,  and  partly  in 
sonsequence  of  the  reckless  planning  of  Jacobean 
irchitects,  the  house  is  less  adapted  to  modem 


Fig.  4. — Ceiling,  Long  Gallery,  Apethorpe. 


mbits  than  the  inmates  could  desire.  Neverthe- 
ess,  no  destruction  is  contemplated,  and  it  is 
atisfactory  to  think  that  Apethorpe  will  remain 
incbanged  and  undiminished  in  beauty,  amid 
.ts  lawns  and  its  yews,  to  give  as  much  pleasure 

to  the  next  generation  as  it  does  to  the  present. 

The  church  at  Apethorpe  is  not  of  very  great 
interest,  but  we  give  sketches  of  the  screen, 
me  of  the  vanes,  and  the  cresting  of  an 
In  iron  gate  (figs.  5,  6,  and  7).  The  most 


noteworthy  feature  being  a  very  fine  monu¬ 
ment  to  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay  and  his 
wife  Lady  Grace,  who,  “having  lived  here 


Fig.  6. 


iworthely  dyed  comfortably  ”  in  1617  and 
1620  respectively.  Their  sole  daughter  and 
heiress,  Mary,  married  Sir  Francis  Fane,  who 
erected  this  monument  in  1621.  Sir  Francis 


was  subsequently  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Baron  Burghersh  and  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  in  his  family  Apethorpe  has  remained  ever 


Fig.  7. — Iron  Cresting  to  Gates,  South  Porch, 
Apethorpe  Church. 

since.  The  title  Burghersh,  borne  by  the  eldest 
son,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Burwash,  a 
village  in  Sussex,  near  the  borders  of  Kent, 
from  which  country  the  Fanes  came. 

With  Apethorpe  the  visit  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stamford  came  to  a  conclusion,  and 
the  members  of  the  club  went  their  several 
ways  all  the  better  for  their  short  contact  with 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  old  buildings  of 
Northamptonshire. 


A  NOTE  ON  SEPULCHRAL  SYMBOLISM. 

The  author  of  “  Gothic  Contrasts  ”  reproaches 
us  for  dispelling  the  cross  from  our  places  of 
worship  and  burial,  and  substituting  emblems 
of  a  heathen  nature,  and  the  charge  is  only 
too  true  ;  while  another  authority  laments  “the 
marble  pyramids  and  mural  tablets,  and  tall, 
white,  monotonous  slabs  of  our  churohes  and 
churchyards  ”  as  the  result  of  our  rejection  of 
the  great  Christian  type  of  redemption. 

We  turn  to  the  more  ancient  of  our  monu¬ 
ments  to  learn  from  them  some  of  the  lessons 
they  have  to  teach  in  their  silent  but  most 
eloquent  language. 

“  The  boast  of  heraldry  ”  enters  largely  the 
adornments  of  Mediaeval  tombs,  and  tells  the 
history  of  their  dumb  occupants  in  its  own  im¬ 
pressive  tongue  of  quaint  designs  and  fading 
colours,  recording  alliances  and  descents  in  this 
shorthand  of  history. 

We  learn  from  Boutell  that  the  Templars  are 
unchronicled  amongst  the  dead,  not  one  of  this 
order  being  met  with  even  in  their  own  London 
church,  and  he  gives  two  probable  reasons  for 
this  :  either  that  some  now-forgotten  rule  for¬ 
bade  any  such  record  of  these  military  priests, 
or  else  that  the  evil  repute  they  ultimately  fell 
into  caused  the  destruction  of  every  memorial 
appertaining  to  them.  Cross-legged  effigies  are 
often  mistaken  for  these  guardians  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  but  our  author  dispels  the  fond  illu¬ 
sion,  much  as  we  may  regret  it.  He  adds  that 
as  so  many  admirable  specimens  of  knightly 
figures  are  to  be  met  with  of  this  period,  the 
absence  of  Templar  traces  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able.  We  meet  with  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  of  sepulchral  symbolism  in  a  work  by 
Ellen  J.  Millington,  who  tells  us  that  at  first 
kings  and  nobles  alone  were  accorded  heraldic 
surroundings  to  their  tombs,  and  that  knights 
or  simple  gentlemen  were  only  entitled  to  such 
.  distinctions  when  they  had  lost  their  lives  in 
battle.  Those  who  had  so  died  on  the  victorious 
side  had  naked  swords  laid  by  their  effigies  on 
the  right  hand,  with  the  point  turned  upwards, 
and  on  the  left  a  shield,  with  their  arms.  Such 
as  died  in  prison  had  neither  spurs,  helmet, 
nor  sword ;  while  those  who  fell  on  the  field 
fighting  on  the  vanquished  side  were  represented 
in  armour  without  a  surcoat,  with  swords 
sheathed,  vizors  open,  hands  joined  on  the 
breast,  and  a  dead  lion  at  the  feet. 

The  son  of  the  commander  of  a  fortress,  who 
died  during  the  siege  of  it,  was  always  repre¬ 
sented  in  complete  armour  (no  matter  how 
young  he  might  be)  with  his  head  resting  on 
the  helmet. 

Some  warriors  at  the  last  assumed  the 
monastic  habit  to  atone  for  their  sins,  and  such 
are  presented  to  us  partly  clad  in  armour  and 
partly  in  the  attire  of  the  monk. 

King  John’s  effigy  at  Worcester  Cathedral 
lies  between  two  smaller  ones  of  St.  Wulstan 
and  St.  Oswald,  and  perhaps  none  of  our 
monarchs  had  more  need  of  such  holy  sup¬ 
porters.  The  king’s  figure  is  the  oldest  regal 
effigy  in  England. 


Statuettes  (known  as  weepers)  are  often  met 
with  carrying  shields  of  arms,  and  very  appro¬ 
priate  they  appear  around  a  monument. 

Badges  enter  largely  into  the  adornment  of 
sepulchral  architecture,  being  often  repeated  in 
profusion,  and  yet  without  wearying  the  eye  or 
appearing  in  any  way  obtrusive. 

We  recognise  a  bishop  by  his  mitre  and  pas¬ 
toral  staff,  and  some  writers  hold  that  he  may 
be  distinguished  from  an  abbot  by  his  crook 
being  turned  outwards  to  show  his  more  ex¬ 
tended  jurisdiction,  but  this  rule  has  not  been 
always  observed,  and  it  is  not  a  safe  one  to 
follow.  We  may  just  add  that  the  older  the 
figure  is  the  smaller  will  be  the  mitre,  and  the 
more  beautiful,  in  our  opinion,  the  tall  convexed 
form  belonging  to  a  later  period  and  not  a 
change  for  the  better. 

Inverted  torches  in  Christian  burial-places 
are  strongly  condemned  for  their  heathen 
associations,  but  in  some  of  our  modern  ceme¬ 
teries  the  chapel  is  a  heavy  example  of  Pagan 
architecture,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
surrounding  tombs  showing  a  tendency  in  the 
same  direction. 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
obtrusive  memorials  of  the  seventeenth  century 
overloaded  with  Italian  scroll-work  and  reaching 
to  the  roof  of  the  church,  the  very  snobbery  of 
the  grave. 

When  angels  are  sculptured  the  work  Bhould' 
be  of  the  very  beBt.  We  have  met  with  these 
would-be  celestial  creatures,  cumbersome  as 
weighty,  hovering  over  their  dead  charges 
with  inverted  wings  like  broody  hens,  a 
mockery,  a  snare,  and  a  delusion,  a  warning 
to  avoid  such  scarecrows  in  the  future. 


THE  “MONT  DORE”  OF  BOURNEMOUTH. 

If  you  take  up  one  of  those  early  prints  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England  which  were 
issued  from  the  Tower  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  and  look  thereon  for  that  town 
of  Bournemouth  the  name  of  which  is  so 
familiar  to  our  ears,  you  may  look  long,  and 
you  will  look  in  vain.  The  Bourne,  indeed,  is 
indicated  by  a  thin  wavy  line,  broadening  sea¬ 
ward,  till  it  is  merged  in  the  graceful  curve 
which  marks  the  coast  line  from  Studland  Bay 
to  the  bold  headland  with  the  Saxon-sounding 
name  of  Hengistbury.  For  miles  behind  the 
sea  margin  all  is  open  heath  or  primaeval  forest, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  human  habitation  from 
Poole,  on  the  west,  to  the  more  ancient  Christ¬ 
church,  on  the  east.  The  little  Bourne  which 
Hengist  saw,  or  might  have  seen,  still  courses 
swiftly  down  the  valley,  to  mingle  its  silvery 
waters  with  the  open  seaj  but  instead  of 
threading  its  dcviouB  way  through  a  tangled 
dell  of  fern  and  bramble,  it  flashes  by  level 
stretches  of  smooth-shaven  lawn,  and  reflects 
the  glowing  colours  of  a  thousand  flowers.  We 
have  arched  over  and  built  upon  our  Bournes, 
Old  Bourne,  Tye  Bourne,  and  the  rest,  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  noisome  sewers,  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
unmeasured  indignation  and  all  wise  men’s 
regret.  But  with  a  wiser  conservatism  the 
Hampshire  men  have  preserved  their  bright 
little  river  from  pollution,  and  its  pine-sheltered 
valleyfrom  theinroads  of  the  speculating  builder, 
and  have  by  the  aid  of  art  so  assisted  nature  that 
the  unfrequented  wilderness  has  become  little 
short  of  an  earthly  paradise.  In  half  a  century 
the  population  of  Bournemouth  has  grown  from 
0  to  30,000,  and  continues  to  grow  at  compound 
interest.  For  this  remarkable  rate  of  increase 
there  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  sufficient 
reason.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  its  climate- 
is  unique,  and  its  value  as  a  health  resort, — un¬ 
suspected  by  our  forefathers, — is  known  all  over 
Europe.  The  balsamic  emanations  from  the 
evergreen  pine,  which  is  indigenous  here,  have 
proved  their  efficacy  in  those  special  diseases  to 
which  we  English  are  particularly  subject.  The 
rapid  spread  of  its  reputation  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  as  rapid  an  extension  of  the  town  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  who  flock  thither 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  world.  Shops, 
banks,  hotels,  lodging-houses,  sumptuous  villas, 
noble  churches,  the  last  and  noblest  being  a 
particularly  fine  example  of  Mr.  Pearson’s 
skill,  have  arisen  and  are  arising  on  every  hand. 
And  now  a  palatial  building  has  been  added  to 
their  number,  combining  with  the  attributes  of 
a  modern  hotel  of  the  first  magnitude  a  system 
of  baths  which  is  said  to  be  unequalled  in 
Europe  for  variety  and  completeness.  The 
Mont  Dore  of  Bournemouth  is  differentiated 
from  hydropathic  institutions  by  the  use  of  a 
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particular  water,  which  is  in  part  a  natural 
spring,  and  in  part  an  artificial  compound. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Gaul,  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  certain  hot 
springs  at  Mont  Dore  in  the  Auvergne  have  been 
known  and  well  attested.  The  country  there 
is  mountainous  and  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  air  is  pei'fumed  with  the  scent  of  fir 
woods. 

The  accident  of  the  reputation  of  Bourne¬ 
mouth  being  connected  with  its  pine  woods 
suggested  to  Dr.  Horace  Dobell  the  idea  of 
converting  Bournemouth  into  an  English  Mont 
Dore.  He  thought  that  the  mild  and  equable 
temperature  of  the  place,  with  its  coast  line 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  its  soft  sea  air 
“  perfumed  with  the  scent  of  pines,”  might 
even  possess  advantages  which  were  not  to  be 
found  at  the  Auvergne  resort.  By  exact  analysis 
he  ascertained  the  constitution  of  the  Auvergne 
water,  and  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
Artificially  reproduced.  The  outcome  of  his 
idea  may  be  seen  in  the  Mont  Dore  of  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  which  was  publicly  opened  on  Saturday 
last,  in  the  presence  of  the  directors,  their 
chairman  (Dr.  Meadows),  and  a  large  number 
of  medical,  scientific,  and  other  friends  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  undertaking.  Dr.  Emond,  who 
was  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  the  Auvergne,  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
that  at  Bournemouth,  explained,  to  an  attentive 
audience,  the  rationale  of  the  “  Mont  Dore 
cure,”  and  demonstrated  the  action  of  the  many 
beautiful  contrivances  connected  with  its  appli¬ 
cation.  The  water  UBed  contains,  with  the 
ordinary  salts,  slight  traces  of  arsenic.  For 
drinking,  in  carefully  prescribed  doses,  the 
genuine  water  is  brought  from  France  ;  but  for 
outward  application  an  artificial  water  is  chemi¬ 
cally  compounded.  For  affections  of  the  eye, 
•■ear,  throat,  &c.,  the  water  is  applied  in  a 
“  pulverised,”  or  finely-divided,  state,  at  any 
required  temperature,  and  with  any  required 
degree  of  force,  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of 
beautiful  mechanical  appliances  made  by  M. 
Mathieu,  of  Paris.  The  Russian,  Turkish, 
electric,  and  other  baths,  have  been  arranged 
lay  Mr.  John  Smeaton ;  and  the  salt-water  and 
other  pumping  machinery  by  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather.  The  elaborate  system  of  gas-lighting 
throughout  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  D. 
Hulett,  who  has,  it  will  be  remembered, 
amongst  other  modern  works  on  a  large  scale, 
recently  carried  out  the  gas-fitting  to  the  H6tel 
"Metropole. 

The  building,  which  stands  upon  four  acres 
of  high  ground,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
has  accommodation  for  120  residents.  The 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  billiard,  reading, 
smoking,  and  other  rooms,  are  on  a  suitable 
scale,  and  have  been  planned  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  comforts  of  home  into  what  is,  in  a 
measure,  a  great  public  institution.  As  the 
King  of  Sweden, — whose  queen  attributes  her 
restored  health  to  a  stay  in  Bournemouth, — laid 
"the  foundation-stone,  and  has  Bince  manifested 
a  Btrong  interest  in  the  building  and  its  objects, 
a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  royal  use  has  been 
provided  in  one  wing  of  the  building.  And  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  considerably  extend  the 
structure  so  soon  as  the  “  cure”  becomes  better 
known  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  the 
diseases  which  it  is  especially  calculated  to 
reach. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Alfred  Bedborough,  who 
was  warmly  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
work,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements,  and  the  building  appears  to  be 
extremely  complete  in  its  practical  treatment, 
though  we  regret  that  we  cannot  feel  moved  to 
enthusiasm  concerning  its  architectural  design. 
In  carrying  out  the  engineering  portion  of  the 
works, — which  are  of  an  unusually  complicated 
nature, — the  architect  was  assisted  by  Mr.  W. 
W.  Phipson,  whose  large  experience  was  of  the 
-utmost  service.  The  general  contract  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Howells,  of  Bristol,  who  has  succeeded  in 
raising  an  enormous  building  upon  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  Bite  with  much  credit  to  himself. 


Bisham  Abbey  Excursion. — In  our  notice 
of  the  Saturday  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  last  week,  we  omitted  to  mention 
that  for  the  sketch  of  the  old  Deanery  at  Great 
Marlow,  as  well  as  for  the  photograph  from 
which  the  sketch  of  Bisliam  Abbey  was  made, 
we  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A  L. 
Forrest,  the  member  of  the  Association  who 
has  acted  as  hon.  secretary  for  this  series  of 
Saturday  visits. 


NOTES  AT  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS 

ART-EXHIBITION  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

In  continuation  of  the  description  given  in 
our  last  number  (p.  495),  we  now  add  some 
notes  on  the  objects  of  ancient  art  exhibited 
during  the  Church  Congress  ;  and  among  the 
lithographed  plates  in  this  number  will  be  found 
some  sketches  of  a  few  among  the  objects  of 
interest  in  the  exhibition. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson  was  a  large  contri¬ 
butor,  lending  a  valuable  collection  of  ivories, 
old  plate,  illuminated  MSS.,  and  many  other 
items.  The  ivories  included  examples  of  carving 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
An  emblematical  group  representing  Charity 
(attributed  to  Fiamingo),  and  a  fine  Polyptych 
in  eighteen  compartments,  with  carvings  of  the 
Nativity,  &c.,  may  be  especially  mentioned ; 
also,  among  later  specimens,  a  small  medallion 
of  Hercules  and  the  Centaur,  and  an  English 
covered  cup  of  good  Classic  design,  both  of 
seventeenth-century  date. 

We  noted  as  curiosities  two  engraved  ivory 
tablets,  representing  respectively  a  pastoral 
scene  and  a  naval  engagement,  and  a  very  re¬ 
markable  ivory  folding  dial  with  tables  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Among  the  specimens 
of  book-binding  in  the  Jackson  Collection  were 
a  vellum-bound  “  Book  of  Emblems  ”  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  ;  “  La  Concordance  ”  of  the  Evangelists, 
1558,  in  Maioli  binding;  a  Roman  missal  of 
1776,  with  red  velvet  sides,  and  bold  rich 
repoussG  silver  borders,  and  arms  in  centre ;  and 
a  silver-hinged  book-cover  of  1702,  richly  chased 
with  tulip  ornament.  A  fine  enamel  plaque, 
with  Virgin  and  Child,  inhigh  giltrelief  (P  twelfth 
century),  and  an  elaborate  stamped  portrait  of 
Melancthon  on  pigskin  may  also  be  named 
among  the  book-covers.  A  “  cuir-bouilli  ”  box 
for  Communion-plate  from  Chesterton-Parva 
Church,  covered  with  whorls  and  other  conven¬ 
tional  ornament,  and  assigned  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  resembled  in  general  form  the  finer  one 
at  Cawston  in  Norfolk.  Among  miscellaaeous 
items  were  the  silver  cup  belonging  to  Philip, 
father  of  Matthew  Henry  (see  illustration),  and 
a  fanciful  sixteenth-century  rosary  of  silver- 
gilt  filigree  and  coral.  From  a  “  Biblia  Sacra” 
(Lather’s  version,  1560),  also  lent  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  obtained  the  sketch  of  the  shield 
bearing  a  lion  rampant,  given  by  us  with  others 
this  week. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Millard  sent  a  collection  of 
bronzes,  principally  of  the  sixteenth-century 
date. 

The  Rev.  Campbell-Lock  exhibited  fac-simile 
copies  of  the  interesting  but  little-known  mural 
paintings  in  the  chancel  of  Idsworth  Church, 
Hants.  They  represented  St.  Hubert,  accom¬ 
panied  by  hounds  and  attendants,  restoring  a 
Lycanthrope  (half  man  and  half  wolf,  see 
illustration)  to  the  possession  of  reason;  and 
the  Decollation  of  St.  John.  It  is  said  that  the 
only  other  Mediaeval  representation  of  St. 
Hubert  in  England  is  that  on  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Oliver  de  Ingham,  in  Ingham  Church, 
Norfolk. 

The  parish  registers  from  Charlton  and 
Idsworth  were  also  shown.  The  admirable 
way  in  which  they  have  been  re-bound  sets  a 
good  example  to  the  clergy  having  the  custody 
of  such  valuable  records. 

Mr.  Montague  Knight  contributed  a  MS. 
‘“Missal”  and  a  MS.  “Horae,”  of  uncertain 
date,  but  both  very  charmingly  illuminated. 

A  jewelled,  copper-gilt  crucifix,  belonging  to 
Canon  Portal,  attracted  notice.  The  stem  was 
supported  by  two  angels,  and  rested  on  a  seated 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  the  four  Evangelists  being 
represented  at  the  angles  of  the  base. 

Among  the  pieces  Of  Communion  plate  shown 
were  large  chalices  10  in.  high  (1708),  and  large 
silver-gilt  alms  -  dish  (1728)  from  St.  Mary’s, 
Southampton ;  chalices  and  patens  from  Chalton 
(1568)  and  East  Clandon  (1570)  (see  illustra¬ 
tion)  ;  and  a  chalice  (?  temp.  Mary)  from 
Sopley. 

The  Rev.  C.  Walker  exhibited  some  charming 
examples  of  old  embroidery  and  needlework, 
notably,  a  very  beautiful  humeral  veil  of 
Venetian  brocade ;  an  old  Italian  chasuble  with 
white  lace  orphreys  on  a  rich  silk  ground ;  and 
a  jewelled  Italian  stole  of  gold  brocade.  The 
old  silk  chasuble  lent  by  Miss  Lucas  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  also  possessed  red  colour  and  design. 
Amongst  the  old  needlework  appeared  a  modern 
“  allegorical  set  of  ecclesiastical  art  needle¬ 
work,”  which  can  only  have  been  admitted  as 
showing  what  to  avoid  both  in  colour  and 
design. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Saunders  gave  a  little  local  colour  r 
to  the  show,  in  his  small  collection  of  old  prints,  i 
books,  and  seals.  The  seals  included  impres-  e 
sions  of  the  ancient  seal  of  Portsmouth  (on  the  .1 
obverse  of  which  is  a  ship  with  men  furling  the  .1 
sails)  ;  that  of  the  “  Domus  Dei”;  and  the  very 
rich  and  well-known  one  of  Southwick  Priory,  r 
Hants. 

The  rubbings  from  brasses,  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  n 
E.  Franks,  were  well  selected.  The  collection  .< 
included  those  of  Sir  John  d’Abernon  (Stoke),  c 
Sir  William  de  Bryene  (Seal),  Sir  Nicholas! 
Hawberk  (Cobham),  Margaret  Cheyne  (Hever),r 
Lady  Joyce  Tiptoft  (Enfield),  a  most  interest- s 
ing  one  with  heraldic  mantle  ;  the  noble  Flemish  i; 
one  of  Lewis  Cortewille  and  wife,  and  that  of 
Andrew  Evyngar  and  wife,  from  All  Hallows,  * 
Barking,  which,  judging  from  its  rich  diapering  i 
and  general  character,  must  be  also  of  Flemish i: 
workmanship.  Rubbings  of  the  modern  brasses t 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  andi 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  were  also  upon  the  walls. 

Of  drawings,  &c.,  exhibited,  we  may  name  a  ' 
cleanly-drawn  perspective  of  Worcester  Cathe- 1 
dral  tower,  by  Mr.  W.  Lunn,  architect;  the! 
interior  of  Haarlem  Cathedral,  in  sepia,  much.! 
in  the  delicate  style  of  Blore;  Mr.  Street’s! 
design  for  the  restoration  of  the  “  Domus  Dei,’*  i 
Portsmouth  ;  and  two  paintings  by  Miss  Francis ( 
of  the  interior  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Ports-t 
mouth,  which  may  hereafter  prove  valuable  as 
records  of  its  quaint  arrangements. 

A  copy-book  by  Gething  (1615)  showed  somen 
wonderful  penmanship  (almost  an  obsolete  art),l 
with  most  elaborate  initials,  &c.,  drawn  in 
“  free-hand.” 

We  should  have  mentioned  that  the  very 
curious  Coptic  crosier  shown  in  our  illustration! 
was  in  the  Jackson  collection;  and  the  smalli 
cross  sketched  was  exhibited,  with  other* 
examples  of  Russian  work  (a  phase  of  eccle-d 
siastical  art  which  seems  rather  fashionable! 
just  now),  by  Mr.  Bigg- Wittier. 

We  have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  referfi 
to  a  few  of  the  more  important  objects  shown,? 
but  the  whole  exhibition  was  interesting,  and 
reflected  credit  on  Mr.  John  Hart,  the  secretary,* 
by  whose  efforts  it  was  mainly  brought  together* 
and  arranged. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATES. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Associates  of  thdl 
Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at: 
9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Roe  presiding* 
The  meeting  was  called  “  to  receive  the  Report 
of  the  Associates’  Committee ;  to  discuss  thtfi 
proposed  Charter  so  far  as  its  provisions  affect' 
the  class  of  Associates ;  and  to  take  any  further 
steps  that  may  be  thought  advisable.” 

Mr.  G.  Richards  Julian  (hon.  sec.,  AssociatesVi 
Committee)  read  the  resolutions  of  the  former 
meeting,*  and  three  letters  which  he  had  re  i 
ceived.  The  first  letter  was  from  Mr.  Mark  H  ' 
Judge,  in  which  the  writer  stated  that  though 
in  most  respects  the  proposed  new  Charter  was 
admirable,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  amenc. 
the  24th  clause  so  that  the  Associates  should: 
have  some  voice  in  the  making  of  the  by-laws. f 
He  did  not  suggest  that  they  should  have  ar 
equal  voice  with  the  Fellows  and  he  therefore 
submitted  the  following  amendment : — “  That* 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Associates  of  the  RoyaW 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  new  Charter  should  give  them 
a  voice  in  the  making  of  by-laws,  and  it  is 
therefore,  resolved, — “That  the  Council  bei 
asked  (1)  to  amend  the  23rd  clause  ol  i 
the  proposed  new  Charter  by  adding  the 
words, —  ‘Every  Fellow  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  votes  in  respect  to  the  making1 
altering,  revising,  suspending,  or  rescinding 
of  any  by-law  ’ ;  (2)  to  amend  the  24th  clause' 
by  leaving  out  all  the  words  after  the  words 
‘  Election  of  Fellows,’  and  thus  provide  for  thsi 
voting  power  in  respect  of  by-laws  being  in  pro' 
portion  to  the  subscription  of  members.”  Thd 
second  communication  was  from  Mr.  Elgood,  oi,j 
Manchester,  who  considered  that  the  terms  ofe 
Mr.  Judge’s  motion  were  more  definite  than  thet 

*  For  a  full  report  of  this  meeting,  see  Builder,  May  10.' i 
18S4,  pp.  679-681. 

t  The  24th  clause  of  the  proposed  Charter  runs  a;  i 
follows  : — “  At  every  General  Meeting  every  Associate  anci 
every  Honorary  Associate  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present! 
to  vote  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  business  pro] 
vided  always  that  no  Associate  nor  Honorary  Associate' 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  Fellows  or  it: 

I  respect  of  the  making  altering  revising  suspending  oif 
rescinding  of  any  By-law.” 
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I  amendment  to  Clause  24  proposed  in  the  report. 

The  Associates  were  now  assured  of  having  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  obtain  for  the  future  a  reasonable  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Brodie 
*  a^so  wl'ote  that  “  though  he  agreed  with  the 
j  suggestions  in  the  Committee’s  report,  he  did 
i  not  think  they  went  far  enough.  The  election 
of  the  Council  should  be  by  voting  [papers,  as 
in  the  case;  of.  the  Architectural  Association. 

;  As  to  Clause  24,  he  did  not  see  why  Hon.  and 
j  ordinary  Associates  should  be  put  on  the  same 
C  footing.” 

|  The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  move- 
f  ment,  which  was  originally  thought  of  by  a 
j  few  of  the  members,  received  afterwards  the 
J  general  and  enthusiastic  support  of  a  largely- 
i  attended  meeting.  The  Committee  which  was 
j  appointed  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  29th  of 
;  May,  1884,  and  had  since  held  fifteen  meetings. 

The  memorial  was  the  first  business  they  had 
'  to  attend  to,  and  this  was  presented  at  the 
1  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  last  session.  Since 
i  that  time  the  Committee  had  used  every  effort 

■  to  obtain  a  reply  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial, 
j  A  deputation  from  the  Committee  attended,  by 
5  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  Charter  Committee 
|  of  the  Institute,  who  indicated  the  lines  on 
;1  which  the  new  Charter  was  proposed  to  be 
i  drawn.  Some  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  on 
j  account  of  the  delay  in  calling  the  Associates 
i  together,  but  until  the  draft  Charter  was  in  the 
I  hands  of  the  members  there  was  really  nothing 
|  definite  to  submit.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 

,  enter  into  the  details  of  the  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  proposed  new  Charter,  but 

■  frop1  a  personal  point  of  view  he  was  thoroughly 
(Satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  labours,  pro¬ 
vided  they  obtained  arecognition  of  their  interests 

in  the  form  recommended  by  the  committee. 
The  Associates  had,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  tbe  success  of  the 
movement,  which  from  a  small  beginning  had 
obtained  the  almost  general  support  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  The  new 
Charter  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
Institute,  except  to  individual  members,  and  ic 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Fellows  would 
not  want  to  make  sweeping  alterations  in  the 
proposals,  which  might  considerably  curtail  the 
privileges  now  proposed  to  be  conferred.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  all  the  more  necessary  to 
show  a  bold  and  determined  front  so  as  to  leave 
uo  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  Fellows  that  the 
3ame  unanimity  which  had  been  shown  up  to  the 
present  should  still  continue  to  prevail.  He 
must  now  refer  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
committee  in  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Hollis,  and 
fhe  departure  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Power  for  New 
Zealand.  Mr.  Clarkson,  though  no  longer  a 
nember  of  the  Committee,  was  now  in  a 
position  to  aid  them  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  first  business,  then,  of  the  meeting 
vas  to  consider  the  Committee’s  report,  and  it 
vould  also  be  necessary  to  decide  on  what 
nhould  be  done  for  the  future,  and  to  appoint 
:J|  committee  to  represent  the  Associates  until 
he  matter  was  finally  settled. 

|  Mr.  G.  Richards  Julian  moved  the  adoption 
if  the  report.  It  was  now  nearly  eighteen 
aonths  since  the  first  meeting  was  held,  and 
although  the  progress  since  then  had  not  been 
er y  rapid,  they  might  fairly  congratulate  them- 
elves  on  what  had  been  accomplished.  The 
council  of  the  Institute  had  put  into  their  hands 
he  draft  of  the  proposed  new  Charter,  and, 
lthough  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  under¬ 
ate  the  exertions  of  reformers  both  on  the 
I'ouncil  and  amongst  the  Fellows,  he  might 
airly  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions 
iff  the  small  committee  who  got  up  the  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  Conference  week,  and  for  the 
•abours  of  the  larger  committee  since  then, 
hey  would  not  now  have  been  in  possession  of 
he  draft  Charter.  The  Committee’s  report 
bowed  that  they  did  not  consider  the  proposed 
barter  altogether  satisfactory.  But  as  he 
ad  heard  it  confidently  stated  that  it  gave 
ihem  nothing  which  the  old  one  did  not  give, 
hat  it  took  away  with  one  hand  what  it  con- 
erred  with  the  other,  one  gentleman  sayino- 
aat  it  left  them  worse  off  than  before,  he 
■ould  briefly  enumerate  the  reforms  contained 
1  u  ^irst>  the  Associates  were  to  have  the 
ght  of  voting  in  the  election  of  all  Associates. 
:econdly ,  Associates  were  to  vote  at  all  ordinary 
leetmgs  except  0n  the  question  of  by-laws, 
mrdly,  Associates  were  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
on  of  the  Council  and  officers.  Fourthly,  the 
■operty  of  the  Institute  was  to  be  vested  in  all 
.embers  instead  of  in  Fellows  only.  Fifthly 


Associates  might  be  represented  on  the  Council, 
and,  as  lie  read  the  Charter,  would  be  eligible 
for  election  if  a  by-law  did  not  prevent  it.  They 
were  also  to  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  paid 
Secretary,  as  well  as  for  the  Auditorship.  It 
would  be  possible  also  to  obtain  for  the  country 
Associates  power  to  vote  although  not  present. 
Surely  this  was  a  great  deal  more  than  the  most 
sanguine  of  them  had  expected  two  years  ago  to 
see  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 
The  first  step  the  Committee  had  taken  was  to 
elect  sevon  additional  members,  and  he  believed 
the  selection  made  had  given  general  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  Architectural  Association  being  well 
represented.  He  need  not  say  anything  about 
the  memorial  or  its  presentation,  but,  as  time 
went  on,  some  uneasiness  arose  as  to  its  fate, 
and  suggestions  were  made  that  it  had  gone 
into  the  Council’s  waste-paper  basket.  He  was, 
therefore,  requested  to  bring  forward  the  subject 
at  the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  and 
received  there  what  he  considered  a  satisfactory 
reply.  Then  followed  some  correspondence. 
They  were  desirous  of  being  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Charter  Committee ;  and,  finally,  a  deputa¬ 
tion  waited  upon  that  body,  when  the  discussion 
turned  chiefly  on  the  Charter  and  by-laws  of 
the  Surveyors’  Institution.  The  deputation  did 
not  feel  competent  to  accept  anything  on  that 
occasion,  but  returned  to  report  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  In  consequence,  the  Chairman  was 
authorised  to  send  a  letter,  stating  “that  the 
Associates’  Committee  will  be  prepai’ed  to 
recommend  to  the  general  body  of  Associates, 
for  acceptance  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  the 
Charter  and  By-laws  of  the  Surveyors’  Institu¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  regards  the  voting  power  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  class  of  professional 
Associates,  conditionally  upon  provision  being 
made  for  giving  country  Associates  facilities  for 
voting  by  means  of  voting  papers  transmissible 
by  post.  ’  The  Council  had  not  accepted  that 
basis;  they  objected  to  the  Associates  voting  in 
the  election  of  Fellows,  and  therefore  that 
matter  was  at  an  end.  Then  came  the  Charter, 
and  in  considering  it,  and  especially  in  connexion 
with  clause  24,  they  had  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  class  interests, 
but  to  obtain  Buch  a  Charter  as  should  be 
permanently  satisfactory  to  all.  The  object 
was  not  to  gain  for  the  Associates  something  at 
the  expense  of  other  people  or  of  the  Institute. 
Therefore,  the  claim  of  the  Associates  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  Fellows,  as  it  was  considered 
likely  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  might 
well  be  surrendered,  conditionally  on  power  being 
given  to  vote  on  those  by-laws  which  directly 
affected  the  Associates.  ‘  The  Committee  had, 
therefore,  made  a  recommendation  to  that  effect. 
Ihe  elasticity  which  the  Council  claimed  was 
a  desirable  thing,  as  it  was  not  to  bo  desired 
that  if,  fifty  years  hence,  large  alterations  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Institute  should  be 
necessary,  they  should  be  obliged  again  to 
apply  for  a  new  Charter.  As  to  the  question 
of  the  by-laws,  in  starting  a  new  society  it 
might  be  allowable  for  the  promoters  to  frame 
the  first  by-laws  ;  but  in  an  old  and  established 
society  like  the  Institute,  when  it  had  to  be 
re-modelled,  it  seemed  absurd  that  such  a  large 
and  influential  class  as  the  Associates  were, 
should  be  without  a  voice.  The  Committee’s 
proposal  was  to  give  the  Associates  the  right 
to  vote  in  all  by-laws  directly  affecting  them, 
leaving  the  Fellows  alone  to  vote  on  all 
other  by-laws.  Mr.  Judge  had  proposed  his 
amendment  on  this  point, — an  amendment 
which  seemed  to  savour  of  the  old  political 
fallacy  known  as  “  having  a  stake  in  the 
country.”  Who  had  the  greater  stake  in  the 
Institute,— the  Associate  of  25  or  30,  whose  life 
was  a  prospect,  and  to  whom  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  his  profession  were  all-important ; 
or  the  Fellow  of  50  or  60,  whose  interest  in  it 
was  principally  retrospective  ?  The  report 
further  recommended  “  that  the  granting  to  all 
country  professional  members  of  the  practical 
power  of  voting  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Institute,  and  would  gladly  see  the  right 
to  vote  by  voting  papers, — at  least  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  and  Officers, — made  an 
essential  part  of  the  Charter,  so  that  no  by-law 
could  possibly  take  it  away.”  This  was  a  very 
important  matter,  and  if  something  of  the  sort 
was  not  done  the  reform  of  the  Institute  would 
fail  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  country  members. 
Ihe  Committee  had  had  some  cox-respondence 
v  ith  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  who 
1  ad  for  years  been  stirring  up  the  Institute  on 
the  subject,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  settle¬ 
ment  would  be  considered  satisfactory  which 


did  not  provide  for  this.  The  Committee 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  amount  of  labour 
which  had  been  gone  through  by  the  Charter 
Committee  of  the  Council,  in  preparing  the 
various  schemes,  and  in  arriving  at  the  result 
which  was  now  before  the  meeting.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  hoped  that  in  all  steps  to  be  taken 
before  the  new  Charter  became  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  subject  would  be  treated  by  those  who 
discussed  it  in  a  broad  and  liberal  manner.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciates,  in  asking  for  these  reforms,  were  not 
doing  so  with  any  desire  to  gain  advantages  for 
themselves  at  the  cost  of  others,  but  simply 
because  they  were  satisfied  that  if  the  Institute 
was  to  hold  the  place  to  which  it  was  entitled,  it 
must  advance  with  the  times.  There  was  no  such 
thing  in  the  life  of  an  organism  or  institution 
as  standing  still.  The  presence  of  life  implied 
the  necessity  for  activity,  and  the  moment 
activity  ceased  to  take  the  form  of  evolution  or 
progress,  degeneration  commenced.  The  next 
few  months  must  decide  whether  the  Institute, 
casting  off  the  swaddling-bands  of  its  infancy, 
was  to  obtain  the  healthful  freedom  necessary 
for  vigorous  growth  and  development,  or  by  an 
attempt  to  retain  unnecessary  restriction,  was  to 
court  premature  decay  and  unlamented  death. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  said  he  rose  with  some 
diffidence  to  second  the  motion  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report,  because  up  to  the  present  he 
had  not  taken  much  part  in  the  movement, 
although  his  feelings  had  always  been  with  the 
Committee,  who  were  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  Associates  for  the  labours  they  had  under¬ 
taken.  If  they  obtained  a  radical  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Institute,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  its  advantage,  and  by  that  means 
they  would  largely  increase  the  number  of  its 
members.  A  great  many  men  who  would  then 
feel  that  they  had  some  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  would  readily  join  it.  He  happened  the 
other  day  to  come  across  a  letter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s,  written  in  the  year  1S34,  on  the  subject 
of  the  formation  of  an  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects.  In  that  letter,  Sir  Gilbert  (then  Mr.) 
Scott  said  he  felt  rather  doubtful  whether  he 
had  better  join  the  association,  as  he  heard  it 
was  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  the  older  men, 
and  the  young  men  would  hardly  have  any  voice 
in  its  management.  He  (Mr.  Nash)  believed 
that  was  just  the  case  with  a  great  many  archi¬ 
tects  now,  and,  no  doubt,  the  ranks  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  would  be  greatly  swelled  if  the  younger 
members  could  feel  they  had  some  voice  in  its 
guidance.  Although  he  did  not  now  wish  to 
make  any  amendment  upon  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Judge,  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  strike 
out  all  the  24th  clause  after  the  words  “  discus¬ 
sion  of  business,  Ac.”  The  Associates  were 
really  the  working  part  of  the  Institute.  (A 
Voice  :  “  Its  brains !  ”)  If  they  wei'e  not  the 
brains,  they  wei'e,  at  any  rate,  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  Institute,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
entitled  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  an  equal 
voice  with  the  Fellows.  It  might  be  possible 
to  give  the  Fellows  two  votes  and  the  Associates 
one. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Pink  (President  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association),  supported  the  adoption  of 
the  x’eport,  and  did  so  with  the  more  freedom  in 
consequence  of  the  little  hand  he  had  had  in  its 
preparation.  The  report  was  one  which  might 
be  termed  just,  moderate,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  likely  to  prove  effectual.  By  some  over¬ 
sight  in  the  draft  Charter  the  right  of  the 
Associates  to  vote  upon  the  by-laws  specially 
affecting  their  status  appeared  to  have  been 
omitted.  This  was  a  point  of  great  importance, 
indeed,  it  was  of  most  vital  importance  to 
the  Associates,  for  without  having  that  right 
their  status  as  members,  the  terms  of  their 
admissiou,  and  the  amount  of  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  might  be  altered,  while  they  would  have  no 
voice  whatever  in  these  important  matters. 
Therefore,  this  subject  had  been  put  very 
properly  in  the  foremost  place  of  the  report. 
Another  point  to  which  he  would  like  to  call 
attention  was  the  suggestion  made  to  the 
Council  that  the  voting  of  the  country  members 
should  be  by  voting  papers,  and  that  this  should 
be  placed  in  the  Charter  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  government  of  the  Institute.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  the  country  members  were,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  disfranchised,  for  it  in¬ 
volved  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  for  a  country  member  to  come  up  and 
record  his  vote.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  see 
that  these  great  reforms  were  included  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  Committee’s  report. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  felt  that  on  these 


depended  the  future  success  of  the  Institute. 
The  great  drawback  in  the  past  had  been  the 
want  of  touch  between  the  executive  and  the 
ceneral  body  of  members,  and  those  two  reforms 
would  effect  a  cure.  He  hoped  the  Associates 
would  decide  unanimously  upon  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  that  they  would  dwell 
upon  those  points  which  were  absolutely 
essential  to  their  well-being,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  be  led  away  by  anything  like  factious 
opposition,  or  into  the  province  of  mere  personal 
fads  and  crotchets.  It  was  their  duty  to  back 
up  the  Council  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  on 
the  main  issue,  as  they  might  want  all  tins 
support  even  againBt  some  of  the  Fellows,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  afford  the  support  if  they 
wished  to  see  these  reforms  now  carried  through, 
—reforms  which  would  place  the  Institute  on  a 
larger,  wider,  and  more  sympathetic  basis,  and 
on  which  depended,  to  a  great  extent,  the  future 

of  the  profession  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  then  proposed  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  which  he  had  given  notice  He  had 
eent  this  amendment  to  the  Committee  before 
the  report  was  drafted,  and,  had  it  included  the 
proposal  that  the  Associates  should  vote  on  all 
by-laws  with  the  Fellows,  he  would  not  have 
suggested  this  amendment.  But  it  was  hardly 
right  that  there  should  be  one  by-law  for  the 
Fellows  and  another  for  the  Associates,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  prefer  as  an  Associate,  that 
his  voting  power  should  be  as  1  to  2  rather  than 
be  treated  in  a  different  way  to  those  of  the 
Fellows.  They  had  to  consider  whether  this 
would  affect  Associates  or  not,  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any  by-law 
which  did  not  affect  the  Associates.  Therefore 
he  had  ventured  to  put  forward  this  modified 
suggestion,  which  was  a  proposal  that  the 
Fellows  would  be  likely  to  accept.  There  was 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Fellows  having 
a  greater  voice  than  the  Associates,  for  expe¬ 
rience  and  age  ought  to  carry  some  weight.  He, 
therefore,  did  not  agree  with  the  Charter  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institute,  which  gave  its  Associates 
the  right  of  voting  for  Fellows.  The  class  ot 
Fellows  ought  to  vote  for  the  election  of 
Fellows,  and  the  votes  which  decided  whether  a 
member  should  be  raised  to  a  higher  class 
Bhould  be  the  votes  of  the  higher  class,  and  not 
of  the  lower.  ,  , 

No  seconder  being  found  for  Mr.  Judge  s 
amendment,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stamms  considered  that  the  matter 
of  the  Associates  having  a  vote  would  be  met 
by  taking  out  the  words  of  the  twenty-fourth 
clause  after  the  words  “in  the  election  of 
Fellows.”  He  believed  the  Council  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  meet  them  in  a  handsome  and  liberal 
manner.  Ho  had  great  faith  indeed  in  the 
Council,  and  he  was  certain  that  that  body  had 
great  faith  in  the  Associates.  He  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  the  double  arrangement  of  voting, 
which  would  entail  a  little  mental  arithmetic 
now  and  again.  , 

Mr.  Middleton  seconded  Mr.  Stannus  s 
amendment. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  could  not  support  the  amend¬ 
ment.  He  contended  that  they  ought  to  look 
at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Fellows,  to  whom  they  went,  and  whose  votes 
they  asked.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of 
voting  they  had  no  power  to  alter  the  Charter, 
and  had,  therefore,  to  depend  on  the  good-will 
of  the  Fellows,  which  they  were  not  likely  to 
get  by  making  excessive  demands.  What  would 
be  the  first  question  which  a  Fellow  would  ask 
on  seeing  these  proposals  ?  He  would  say : 
“  I  am  willing  the  Associates  should  have  some 
power,  but,  if  they  are  to  have  equal  votes  with 
me,  what  is  the  good  of  being  a  Fellow  and 
paying  four  guineas  ?  ”  Fellows  would  gene¬ 
rally  carry  influence  by  virtue  of  their  position 
and  professional  standing,  but  if  the  Associates 
led  them  to  suppose  that  they  were  aiming  for 
absolute  equality,  they  would  look  coldly  upon 
the  recommendations.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  senior  members  of  the  Institute  should  not 
have  exclusive  power  in  some  respectB.  He 
was,  therefore,  willing  to  leave  in  their  hands 
the  election  of  Fellows  and  also  the  making  of 
by-laws  which  did  not  specially  touch  the 
Associates.  There  might  be  a  number  of  by¬ 
laws  relative  to  details  of  administration  of  the 
Institute  which  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Fellows  without  any  injury  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciates.  It  should,  therefore,  be  their  policy  to 
show  the  Fellows  that  the  Associates  were  not 
grasping  for  everything,  but  were  willing  to 
leave  other  matters  to  them,  besides  the  mere 
election  of  their  own  body  as  a  mark  of  their 


superior  wisdom  and  seniority  in  the  Institute. 

If  they  got  what  was  indicated  by  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  draft  Charter,  the  Associates 
would  have  obtained  as  much  as  they  wished. 

Mr.  H.  McLachlan  suggested  the  propriety 
of  Mr.  Stannus  withdrawing  his  amendment. 
The  Fellows  would  never  permit  themselves  to 
be  swamped  by  the  vote  of  the  Associates. 
Mr.  Judge  had  altogether  disclaimed  the  idea 
of  the  Associates  voting  in  the  election  of 
Fellows,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  claim  the  power  of  voting  in  the  making 
of  by-laws  which  simply  affected  that  body. 
He  advised  the  meeting  to  keep  closely  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Report  and  the  position 
of  the  Associates.  ,r  ,  ,  ,r 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Mundy  and  Mr. 

L  Mr  William  Woodward  said  he  believed  they 
would  obtain  all  that  the  speakers  had  desired 
by  adopting  the  Committee’s  report.  lhere 
must  of  necessity  be  by-laws  which  would  affect 
the  Fellows  only,  as  in  the  event  of  that  body 
determining  to  increase  their  own  subsenp- 

Mr.  C.  Cazalet  considered  that  they  would 
make  the  matter  much  less  distasteful  to  the 
Fellows,  and  would  practically  gain  all  that  was 
required,  by  confining  themselves  to  the  terms 
of  the  report.  ,,,,,, 

Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith  remarked  that  the 
Associates  should  simply  demand  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  making  of  all  by-laws  which 
concerned  themselves. 

Mr.  H.  Atwood  Reeves  could  foresee  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  subjects  might  be  brought  up  for 
discussion,  and  when  it  would  be  impossible  to 
decide  whether  they  affected  the  Fellows  or  the 
Associates  only.  Indeed,  he  could  not  conceive 
any  by-law  affecting  the  Fellows  which  would 
not  also  affect  the  Associates.  Had  not  the 
latter  moved  in  this  matter  there  would  have 
been  no  draft  Charter  emanating  from  the 
Fellows.  The  subject  had  been  pressed  upon 
the  Fellows  only  by  the  number  and  power  of 
the  Associates,  and  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  resign  their  membership  than  to  accept  a 
modified  position  which  did  not  give  them  what 
they  demanded.  .  .  , 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  supported  the  original 
resolution.  . 

The  Chairman  thought  this  was  an  instance 
of  educating  a  party  beyond  its  expectations. 
He  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  Mr.  Stannus  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Stannus  having  preferred  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  lost,  and 
the  original  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  was  carried  unanimously  and  with  a  cry 

of“All!”  i 

The  Committee  were  next  re-elected,  with 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  Messrs.  W.  Hilton 
Nash,  H.  A.  Wooster  Reeves,  and  T.  Edward 
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Mr.  Stannus  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Julian  replied  that  the  expenses  amounted 
to  about  231.,  part  of  which  had  been  met  by 
a  call  on  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Hon.  Secretary 
should  bring  the  matter  of  the  expenses  before 
the  Associates  generally,  so  that  all  might  con¬ 
tribute.  .  T  ,. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  use  of  the  room,  and  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  for  presiding,  closed  the  proceedings. 


mitted  letters  from  Messrs.  Wyatt  &  Spier,  and 

Messrs.  Fox  &  Son,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  with  designs.  The  Clerk  was  instructed  to 
reply  that  in  the  event  of  any  one  of  those 
at  present  invited  to  compete  declining,  Messrs. 
Wyatt  &  Spier  be  asked  to  take  his  place,  and 
that  if  two  declined,  Messrs.  Fox  &  Son  also  be 
asked  to  compete. 


Illustrations. 


No.  6,  HYDE  PARK  MANSIONS, 

E  D  GW  ARE-ROAD . 

1IIS  mansion,  erected  by  Messrs.  Wheeler 
Kft  &  Warren,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
all  c  Eales  &  Son,  architects,  forms  one; 
of  a  series,  arranged  in  suites  of  residential 
llats,  and  is  finished  with  all  the  latest  improve-! 
ments  for  self-contained  residences. 

There  are  fireproof  floors  throughout,  concretet 
staircase,  and  hydraulic  elevator  working  m  the) 
well-hole  of  the  same.  The  exterior  is  finished' 
with  red  facing  bricks  and  Corsehill  stone 
dressings,  the  roofs  being  covered  with  Broseleyi 
tiles.  _ _ _  _ 


design  for  an  exterior  to  the 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  STEPHEN.  WALBROOK 
LONDON. 

The  original  drawing  from  whirl  this  illus 
tration  is  reproduced  is  the  work  of  Alexander 
Poole  Moore,  an  architect  who  flourished  in  the 
last  century.  It  is  apparently  the  effort  of  an 
admirer  of  St.  Stephen's  to  furmsh  the  church 
with  an  imaginary  suitable  exterior,  having 
cleared  it  of  encroaching  buildings.  On  the 
back  appears  tbe  following  inscription 

“  This  is  the  design  and  drawing  by  Mrl 
Alexander  Poole  Moore  (circa.  1800)  for  an 
exterior  adapted  to  the  interior  of  St.  Stephen  s 
Walbrook,  purchased  by  James  Savage  at  thi 
sale  of  Poynder’s  effects,  1850,  and  presenter 
to  H.  Shouts  by  Jas.  Savage,  architect.’ 

It  measures  27  in.  by  19  in.,  and  is  beauti 
fully  finished  in  water  -  colour,  m  the  oldl 
fashioned  somewhat  colourless  manner.  1 

shows  a  portion  of  the  west  side  of  the  Mansioi 
House  and  houses  apparently  detached  on  th 
Cannon-street  side  of  the  church.  The  domr 
is  shown  without  a  lantern,  and  there  is  a- 
entrance  at  the  back  of  the  Mansion  Hons, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  m  th 
original  structure,  beside  the  one  in  Walbrook.! 

The  drawing  haB  been  kindly  lent  to  us  tol 
publication  from  the  private  collection  of 
gentleman  residing  in  London,  who  has  oollectffl 
a  number  of  sketchee  and  studies  of  artisti 
interest,  about  which  we  hope  he  may  let  t 
hear  more  in  future. 


SKETCHES  NEAR  STAMFORD. 

For  particulars  about  the  subjects  sketebd 
in  this  plate  see  the  article  “  Round  Stamford 
in  another  column. 


WYNDYATE,  SCARBOROUGH. 

Our  illustration  is  one  of  several  designs  pr: 
pared  by  the  architects  (Messrs.  W.  Sngden  i 
Son)  for  Mr.  Brough’s  residence  at  Scalby  Bridgl 
The  buildings,  as  now  approaching  completio.t 
include  also  farm  and  loflg°,  &c.,  and  diff" 
considerably  from  tbe  structure  shown  i 


1  tit 


water-colour  we  here  reproduce.  Upon  a  futu:f 
occasion  we  may  illustrate  them  as  executed. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Church,  Dincis,  Glamorgan.— In  the 
recent  limited  competition  for  this  church,  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Halliday  &  Anderson,  of 
Cardiff,  was  selected. 

Board  Schools,  Basingstoke—  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Basingstoke  School  Board  on  the  6th  mat., 
the  competition  for  designs  for  new  school 
buildings  was  referred  to,  and,  in  answer  to 
letters  from  the  architects  who  had  been  invited 
to  compete  for  the  new  school  buildings,  the 
Clerk  was  instructed  to  inform  each  competitor 
that  the  time  for  Bending  in  the  designs  would 
be  extended  to  the  16th  of  November  ;  that  one 
member  of  the  Board  being  an  architect,  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  engage  professional  assist¬ 
ance  in  selecting  the  design  to  be  adopted  ;  that 
no  farther  conditions  would  be  imposed,  except 
that  any  perspective  drawings  submitted  must 
be  etched  or  outlined  only,  and  not  coloured; 
and  that  the  Board  had  decided  not  to  disclose 
the  names  of  the  competitors.  Mr.  Wallis  sub- 


SCULPTURE- 


DAVID  PLAYING  BEFOB 
SAUL.” 

This  is  another  of  the  sculpture  exhibits  f 
thi 8  year’s  Academy,  of  which  illustratioi 
were  promised  by  the  artists,  but  were  n; 
available  till  after  the  close  of  the  Acad em 
The  work,  which  represents  “  David  Playp 
before  Saul,”  is  a  bas-relief  of  above  quart i 
size,  and  hung  in  the  lecture-room  of  ti 
Academy  on  the  same  wall  with  the  bas-reh] 
of  Mr.  Roche  of  “  David  Entering  Saul’s  Jen*, 
which  we  illustrated  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  t’j 
forming,  to  some  extent,  pendants  to  each,—! 
far  as  regards  subject,  at  all  events.  TI 
sculptor  is  Miss  Ellen  M.  Rope. 


SKETCHES  AT  THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL  ART-EXHIBITION! 

OF  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

The  sketches  given  here  are  referred  to  a  I 
explained  in  the  article  on  the  Church  Congrc 
Exhibition  at  Portsmouth,  in  another  column. 


Eales  &  Son,  Architects. 
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HOUSE  AT  SCAK130R0’.  —  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  &  Son,  Architects 
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Old  Elizabethan  House,  Darlington. — Measured  and  Drawn  by  H.  P.  Hoskins. 


two  stoves  said  to  have  been  designed  by  him. 
Messrs.  Salviati,  Burke,  <fc  Co.  exhibited  Vene¬ 
tian  glass  and  mosaics.  Messrs.  Knowles  exhi¬ 
bited  some  wall  papers. 


A.  S.  Haynes.  Second  (2 1.  2s.),  Mr.  F.  Ward. 
Third  (1/.  Is.),  Mr.  W.  II.  Raffles.  Honourable 
Mention  of  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  F.  S.  Grainger 
and  F.  Haigh. 

Lecture  on  History  of  Architecture. — Prize  awarded 
to  R.  A.  Rix. 

Class  of  Colour  Decoration  Prize  (SI.  3s.). — 
Awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis.  Honourable 
Mention  of  the  work  of  Messrs.  H.  Wilson,  E. 
Herbert,  and  G.  G.  Woodward. 

Class  of  Construction  Prize. — First  (31.  3s.),  to 
Mr.  W.  B.  Gwyther.  Second  (21.  2s.),  to  Mr.  E.  A. 
Jollye.  Third  (1L  Is.),  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Grainger. 

Lectures  in  connexion  with  Class  of  Construction. 
— First  (31.  3s.),  Walter  Dewes.  Second  (21.  2s.), 
A.  J.  White.  Third  (11.  Is.),  W.  Shean,  jun. 

Class  for  the  Study  of  Planning  and  Specification 
Writing. — First  Prize  (21.  12s.  6d.),  to  Mr.  H. 
Hutchings.  Second  (11.  11s.  6d.),  to  Mr.  A.  Sykes. 

Sketch-book  Prize. — Awards  postponed. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  students 
there  was  an  interesting  collection  of  water¬ 
colour  drawings  by  members  of  the  Association, 
including  Messrs.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  W.  J.  N. 
Millard,  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  Thos.  E.  Pryce, 
and  others.  The  band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards 
played  a  selection  of  music  in  the  east  gallery. 
In  the  galleries  there  was  an  interesting  exhi¬ 
bition  of  objects  of  interest  kindly  lent  by  the 
firms  named.  Messrs.  Morris  sent  some  fine 
specimens  of  tapestry  and  other  hangings, 
Messrs.  Woollams  sent  some  good  wall  papers 
and  Messrs.  Jeffrey’s  exhibits  included  a  new 
“  nursery”  wall  decoration  illustrating  the  story 
of  the  “Pied  Piper  of  Hameliu.”  Messrs. 
Doulton  &  Co.  sent  some  of  their  art  pottery, 
and  Messrs.  Longden  stoves  and  chimney-pieces. 
Mr.  Alfred  Newman  contributed  some  admirable 
specimens  of  wrought-iron  work,  consisting  of 
lamps  and  other  ornamental  fittings  and  two 
interesting  panels  of  various  specimens,  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  objects  being  a  large  iron 
sign  for  the  insurance  office  at  the  corner  of 
St.  James’s-street.  This  will  project  some  14  ft. 
from  the  wall,  and  will  certainly  be  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object.  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & 
Co.  exhibited  bronze  and  wrought-iron  objects 
of  various  design,  some  in  the  earlier  Renais¬ 
sance  style,  for  which  there  is  a  growing 
demand.  The  bronze  is  found  to  be  a  better 
material  than  brass,  as  when  it  oxidises  it 
becomes  a  warm  mahogany  colour.  The 
wrought-iron  is  finished  a  steelly  blue,  which 
is  stated  to  be  very  permanent.  The  same  firm 
also  exhibited  a  ewer  designed  by  the  late 
W.  Burges,  and  photographs  of  the  enamel 
shields  designed  by  him  for  Lord  Bute.  The 
Coalbrookdale  Company  exhibited  two  stoves 
designed  by  the  late  Alfred  Stevens, — the  only 


OLD  ELIZABETHAN  HOUSE, 
DARLINGTON. 

:;tle  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of 
^interesting  example  of  early  brickwork, 
[lonly  allusion  made  to  it  by  Longstaffe,  in 
History  of  Darlington,”  is  that  “  John 
i  (A.D.  1712)  lived  in  the  old  Elizabethan 
j  house  between  Tubwell-row  and  the 
Dhyard,  now  the  ‘  Nag’s  Head.’  ” 
imust,  however,  have  been  built  long  an- 
i;  to  this  date.  The  building  is  now  divided 
i  the  churchyard  by  a  narrow  passage 
[l  with  cobble  stones,  called  Church-lane, 
bwing  to  the  fact  that  the  house  at  one 
:  stood  absolutely  in  the  Churchyard  of  St. 
ibert’s,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  was 
erly  the  residence  of  some  ecclesiastio. 
ie  general  size  of  the  bricks,  which  are  of 
rkish  red  and  somewhat  roughly  made,  is 
:.  by  5  in.  by  2  in.  Some,  however,  are 
ly  12  in.  long,  but  no  difference  exists  in 
vidth  or  thickness. 

ie  building  has  been  measured  and  drawn 
[r.  Harry  Pilmore  Hoskins,  of  Darlington. 


CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the 
following  report  of  the  discussion*  which 
ensued  on  the  reading  of  Mr.  Saxon  Snoll’s 
paper  on  “  Circular  Hospital  Wards,”  read 
before  the  Architectural  Section  of  the  Sanitary 
Congress  at  Leicester,  and  published  in  our 
issue  of  the  26th  ult.  (p.  443)  :  — 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  said, — I  had  the 
opportunity  about  six  weekB  ago  to  visit  the 
Antwerp  Hospital.  That  hospital  is  a  very 
magnificent  one,  and  it  has  been  completed  for 
about  six  or  eight  months.  But  it  is  not  yet 
full ;  in  fact,  only  about  four  pavilions,  I  think, 
have  been  fully  occupied  since  its  opening. 
Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
decided  opinion  at  present  as  to  the  hygienic 
value  or  otherwise  of  these  circular  wards  from 
the  persons  who  are  in  charge  of  the  hospital  or 
from  the  nurses.  The  hospital  consists,  I 
believe,  of  eight  large  circular  pavilions  of  two 
stories  each,  and  these  are  about  61  ft.  internal 
diameter.  They  have  a  large  number  of  windows 
arranged  for  placing  a  bed  between  each  two 
windows.  At  least,  it  was  so  intended,  but  the 
beds  are  in  reality  arranged  promiscuously,  and 
without  reference  to  the  windows,  and  what 
struck  me  certainly  very  strongly  was  the 
radiation  of  the  beds.  Even  in  these  large 
wards  (61  ft.  in  diameter)  the  comparative 
distance  between  the  heads  aud  the  feet  of  the 
bed 8  was  very  marked,  and  it  struck  one  that 
the  distance  between  the  feet  of  two  adjacent 
beds  was  very  small.  Of  course,  in  respect  of 
nursing,  it  is  verv  undesirable  that  you  should 
not  have  the  beds  parallel  to  each  other, — 
although,  as  far  as  the  emanations  from  tho 
patients  are  concerned,  I  suppose  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  heads  far^  apart. 
In  this  Antwerp  Hospital  the  central  space 
(which  Mr.  Saxon  Snell  says  is  the  nurses’ 
room)  is  a  very  great  impediment  both  to  the 
cheerfulness  and  to  the  circulation  of  air  from 
the  windows  in  the  wards.  It  is  also  a  most 
unfit  place  for  a  nurse  to  live  in  permanently, 
for  she  can  get  no  fresh  air  into  it  at  all.  What 
air  she  does  get  is  from  the  ward  itself  or  that 
forced  in  to  some  extent  by  the  ventilating 
fans.  The  Antwerp  Hospital  has  been  designed 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

ie  Architectural  Association  conversazione 
held  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  Galleries 
ie  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
adilly,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  R. 

The  work  of  the  various  classes  was 
layed  on  the  walls  of  the  central  gallery, 
ither  with  the  drawings  Bent  in  in  competi- 
;  for  the  various  prizes  offered  by  the 
iKjiation  and  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
t.  The  sketches  made  by  the  Travelling 
lent,  Mr.  H.  D.  Walton,  were  also  exhi- 
I.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize 
.ers  : — 

rchitectural  A  ssociation  Travelling  Studentship. — 
irded,  with  Medal,  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Walton ;  Second 
>  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul. 

•chitectural.  Association  Medal  (with  51.  5s.). — 
rded  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell. 

^■chitectural  Union  Company's  Prizes.  —  First 
5s.),  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hart.  Second 
10s),  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell. 
ssay  Prize. — No  award  made  by  judges  as  yet. 
temenlary  Class  of  Design  Prizes. — First  (31.  3s.), 
Ir.  Alfred  G.  Hall.  For  the  second  and  third 
as  (21.  2s.  and  11.  Is.),  Mr.  R.  A  Rix  and  J.  M. 
.ier  were  bracketed  as  equal,  the  prizes  to  be 
illy  divided. 

lass  of  Design  Prizes. — First  (31.  3s.),  to  Mr. 
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to  be,  in  a  very  large  extent,  artificially  venti¬ 
lated.  They  have  a  system  of  warming  the  air 
by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  in  the  basement, 
so  as  to  admit  warm  air  into  the  wards  when 
required.  They  also  profess  to  have  an  exhanst 
system  for  drawing  off  the  impure  air  from  the 
wards  and  also  a  hot-water  system  (or  a  steam 
pipe  system,  I  think  it  is,  but  I  was  not  able  to 
get  into  that  part  of  the  building  and  see  the 
apparatus  on  the  oocasion  I  was  there)  for 
warming  the  incoming  fresh  air  which  is  carried 
up  through  the  columns  supporting  the  floors 
and  ceilings  of  the  upper  wards.  This  system 
of  exhaust  ventilation  is  supplemented  by  a 
system  of  fans.  These  fans  are  intended  to 
drive  in  air  from  towers  placed  at  two  points  in 
the  enclosure  at  a  height  of  about  20  or  25  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  to  force  this  air  into  the 
wards  either  through  the  heating  apparatus  or 
otherwise  according  to  whether  the  time  of 
year  is  winter  or  summer.  Now  I  found 
in  this  hospital  exactly  the  same  thing 
prevailing  as  I  have  always  found  in 
hospitals  ventilated  by  artificial  means.  I  have 
visited  several  of  such  hospitals.  There  are 
several  in  New  York  which  are  intended 
entirely  to  depend  on  artificial  ventilation  ;  and 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  those  hospitals 
three  or  four  times,  but  it  so  happened  (and  I 
invariably  found  it  to  be  the  case)  that  this 
artificial  ventilation  was  never  at  work  when  I 
happened  to  pay  my  visits.  It  was  not  at  work 
when  I  was  in  Antwerp ;  and  it  was  never  at 
work  at  any  of  the  places  I  visited  in  New  York. 
They  all  said,  “  The  machinery  is  a  little  out  of 
repair,  and  will  not  be  in  working  order  for  a 
day  or  two.”  At  Antwerp,  the  man  told  me 
the  same  thing  :  “  The  apparatus  is  not  at  work 
to-day.”  I  am  most  unfortunate  in  my  visits 
to  these  places.  I  have  always  wanted  to 
examine  these  special  arrangements,  but  it 
always  happens  that  the  apparatus  is  “  out  of 
repair,”  or  that  it  has  stopped  working  for  I 
day  or  two,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  a 
think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  imagine 
that  these  large  circular  wards  could  be 
properly  ventilated  without  artificial  ventila¬ 
tion  where  the  wards  are  arranged  as  they  are 
in  Antwerp.  I  am  only  now  speaking  of 
Antwerp,  of  course,  and  I  certainly  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  hospital  again, 
as  soon  as  I  can,  in  order  to  try  and  study  the 
matter  further.  But  I  agree  most  entirely  with 
the  arguments  which  Mr.  Snell  has  adduced. 
I  think  he  has  put  the  matter  in  the  clearest 
possible  light,  and  I  only  wish  the  various 
hospital  authorities  who  are  looking  out  to 
construct  hospitals,  and  who  have  taken  np  the 
idea  that  a  circular  hospital  ward  would  be 
very  nice,  would  read  Mr.  Saxon  Snell’s  paper, 
for  I  am  quite  certain  that  not  only  will  they 
find  the  circular  system  of  hospitals  to  be  much 
more  expensive,  but  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  it  will  not  be  found  satisfactory  in  practice. 

Professor  De  Chaumont. — This  subjeot  is  one 
of  extreme  importance,  because,  for  some  years 
past,  the  attractions  of  this  system  seemB  to  be 
increasing.  I  confess  that  at  first  it  struck  me 
the  idea  was  rather  a  pleasing  one,  and  when 
Mr.  John  Marshall  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  some  time  ago  in  London  the  system 
was  hailed  with  a  great  deal  of  welcome.  I 
must  confess  that,  although  I  visited  the 
Antwerp  Hospital  when  it  was  just  completed, 
and  before  it  was  furnished  or  occupied,  and 
having  since  seen  the  plans  of  other  hospitals, 
I  had  really  not  [given  the  subject  sufficient 
attention  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
Mr.  Saxon  Snell  has  so  excellently  brought 
forward.  After  reading  his  paper,  I  must  say 
that  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  seem  to 
me  to  be  at  present  very  difficult  indeed  to 
answer.  I  quite  agree  with  Captain  Douglas 
Galton  in  what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  the 
constrliction  of  the  Antwerp  Hospital.  The 
wards  are  by  no  means  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  the  erection  in  the  centre  is  one  that  takes 
away  very  much  from  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
ward,  and  as  to  putting  an  unfortunate  nurse 
into  this  central  cage,  I  look  upon  the  thing 
as  perfectly  monstrous.  In  one  place  I 
have  seen  the  system  tried  with  some  ap¬ 
parent  success,  but  in  this  example  (the 
West  Kent  Dispensary  at  Greenwich)  there 
are,  I  think,  only  ten  beds  in  the  ward. 
There  I  thought  it  bad  rather  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  I  was  rather  pleased  with  its 
appearance,  but  when  one  comes  to  consider 
the  question  in  the  exhaustive  way  in  which 
Mr.  Snell  has  considered  it,  I  confess  my  views 
are  very  much  changed  in  the  matter.  I  see 


that  the  additional  expense  is  enormous,  and, 
as  Mr.  Snell  has  said,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  point  out  any  additional  advantages  there 
would  be  to  the  patients.  The  point  that  has 
always  been  contended  for  by  the  advocates  of 
the  circular  system  has  been,  as  Mr.  Snell  has 
shown,  that  a  greater  amount  of  wall-space  is 
given  per  patient,  but  when  we  come  to  take 
away  the  entrance  lobbies  and  the  openings 
necessary  for  the  closet  vestibule  we  find  the 
wall- space  reduced  below  that  obtained  in  the 
rectangular  system,  and  there  is  such  a  very 
large  space  in  the  centre  which  is  really  super¬ 
fluous  that  the  expense  seems  to  be  increased 
in  a  most  inordinate  way.  The  adoption  of  this 
system  will  not  I  am  afraid,  as  Captain  Galton 
has  said,  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who 
are  proposing  it.  But  the  matter  is  one  of  very 
great  importance,  seeing  that  it  is  now  strongly 
advocated  by  the  Director  of  Works  at  the  War 
Office  (Sir  Andrew  Clarke),  and  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  build  a  hospital  on  this  principle  and 
on  a  large  scale  at  Malta  is  now  seriously  enter¬ 
tained.  Plans  and  elevations  have  now  been 
before  the  public  for  some  time  and  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy  all  this  summer. 
When  we  come  to  consider  how  many  beds 
would  be  required  for  the  hospital  of  a  large 
military  station  like  Malta  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  a  very  large  expense  will  have  to 
be  incurred  which  will  not  be  in  any  way 
commensurate  with  the  advantages  to  the 
patient. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  coincided  generally  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Snell,  and  regretted 
that  the  system  of  building  circular  hospital 
wards  had  proceeded  so  far  as  it  had.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  he  lhad  found  it  necessary 
to  express  himself  adversely  to  this  circular 
system.  The  last  time  was  at  a  meeting  in 
London  of  the  Hospitals  Organisation  Society, 
where  he  was  pretty  well  set  upon,  and  he  was 
therefore  gratified  to  find  that  on  this  occasion 
his  opinions  were  being  supported.  He  thought 
Mr.  Snell  had  treated  the  matter  very  tenderly, 
and  that  he  could  have  scored  many  more 
points  had  he  chosen.  A  circular  -  shaped 
building  would  be  enormously  more  expensive 
than  one  of  rectangular  form,  but  Mr.  Snell 
had  not  apparently  gone  much  into  that  part  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  also  concurred  in  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Snell,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
find  that  such  high  authorities  as  Professor  De 
Chaumont  and  Captain  Douglas  Galton  were  in 
accord  with  him. 

Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  (President  of  the  Section) . 
— At  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  and  with  so  much 
more  work  yet  to  get  through,  it  will  not  do  for 
me  to  go  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject 
of  circular  wards.  I  may,  however,  say  that  I 
do  not  fall  in  with  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
the  subject.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Collins  when  the  matter  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  in  London,  he  was  the  odd  man  on  the 
wrong  side,  while  I  was  opposed  to  him  and  in 
the  majority.  On  this  occasion  I  am  afraid  I 
am  very  much  in  the  minority.  I  think  Mr. 
Snell  has  rather  exaggerated  his  case,  very  much 
so  in  some  particulars;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
go  through  all  the  points  he  has  raised.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  a  few  features  about  the  circular 
ward  system  that,  I  think,  deserve  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  has  been  paid  to  them.  There  is  the 
question  of  shape  of  site.  If  you  have  a  site 
on  which  you  cannot  build  a  long  ward,  you 
may  be  pretty  well  able  to  build  a  circular  one. 
In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  if  a  ward  is  to  be 
built  there  at  all  it  must  be  circular.  There  is 
another  feature.  A  circular  ward  will  stand 
less  chance  of  interfering  with  a  neighbour’s 
rights  of  light  and  air,  and  will  be  a  better 
shape  for  the  admission  and  full  circulation  of 
air  than  if  of  rectangular  form.  There  are  in 
many  towns  sites  where  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  put  up  a  ward-block  of  the 
ordinary  oblong  shape,  and,  of  course,  on  these 
sites  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  circular  ward 
would  be  the  right  thing  to  adopt  if  a  hospital 
is  to  be  there  at  all.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  like  to  see  hospitals  outside  the  towns 
altogether.  Then  as  to  aspect,  you  can  very 
often  do  better  with  regard  to  a  circle  than  an 
oblong.  As  regards  the  question  of  cost,  Mr. 
Snell’s  figures  are  estimates,  and,  as  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  they  are  exaggerated.  But  I  have  got 
here  papers  from  two  architects  who  have 
actually  built  circular  hospitals,  and  they  say 
that  they  are  cheaper.  At  any  rate,  they  show 
that  there  is  positive  reduction  in  quantity  of 
brickwork  used, 


Mr.  Snell. — Pardon  me,  I  have  not  entered  into 
the  question  of  cost  of  construction  at  all.  I 
have  ignored  it. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith. — There  is  an  incidental! 
reference  to  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  push  this 
question,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  even  of  cost.  I  have  also : 
a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Burdett,  who  is  at' 
Amsterdam,  and  in  it  he  advocates  the  system,, 
and  he  points  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fault;' 
found  with  the  Antwerp  hospital  is  due  to  faulty; 
administration.  Then,  as  regards  ventilation,  I > 
have  heard  men  (whose  opinion  is,  at  any  rate, : 
worth  listening  to)  express  a  very  strong  con- : 
viction  that  the  facilities  of  ventilation  are  at; 
least  as  great,  and  probably  much  greater,  in  ai 
circular  than  in  a  rectangular  ward.  So  much  t 
so,  indeed,  that  it  is  considered  possible  to; 
admit  of  a  diminished  amount  of  cubic  space  in 
the  case  of  a  circular  ward,  whereas  such  al 
thing  would  not  be  at  all  permissible  in  the 
case  of  a  rectangular  ward.  In  this  way  the 
cost  of  the  circular  ward  would  be  largely; 
diminished.  As  to  administration,  there  is; 
much  better  control,  less  running  about,  and; 
less  fatigue,  in  a  circular  ward  than  in  ai 
rectangular  ward.  I  think  that  is  beyondd 
question.  Bearing  in  mind  these  points,  1  stills 
think  that  the  subject  deserves  careful  con-' 
sideration.  I  will  not  say  any  more  upon  the 
matter  at  present,  but  will  leave  it  for  hospital 
authorities  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Saxon  Snell,  in  reply,  expressed  himself.1! 
gratified  at  finding  that,  with  but  one  excep-’ 
tion,  his  opinion  upon  the  question  of  circular; 
hospitals  had  been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
meeting.  He  could  not  at  that  late  hour  reply; 
in  detail  to  all  Mr.  Gordon  Smith’s  arguments,! 
for  most  of  them  were  expressed  in  very  generals! 
terms ;  as,  for  example,  hia  assertion  that  the  i 
figures  and  estimates  dealt  with  in  the  paper 
were  exaggerated.  Mr.  Snell  could  only  assure 
the  meeting  that  all  the  items  in  his  estimates! 
were  most  carefully  gone  into,  and  that  the 
results  of  the  calculations  were  rather  under-l 
stated  than  excessive.  As  for  the  question! 
of  difference  of  cost  between  a  building  of 
circular  and  one  of  rectangular  form,  there  wasv 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  circular  onei 
would  on  calculation  be  found  very  much  the 
most  expensive,  but  he  had  expressly  omitted 
this  large  item  from  consideration  in  order  to 
avoid  opening  up  the  question.  With  regard  ta 
the  statement  that  sites  might  exist  upon  which; 
parallelogram-shaped  wards  could  not  be  placed: 
without  interfering  with  the  neighbours’  rights,' 
of  light  and  air,  all  he  could  say  was  that  iftl 
such  sites  did  exist  no  hospital  ward  ought; 
to  be  built  upon  them  at  all.  But  he  only 
knew  of  two  instances  where  circular  wards 
had  been  erected  upon  this  plea,  and  in  both 
these  cases  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  that 
parallelogram-shaped  wards  would  have  been) 
much  more  suitable,  and  would  not  have  inter-1 
fered  in  any  greater  degree  with  the  rights  olr 
neighbours.  He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  under-; 
stand  how  a  circular  ward  could  possibly  be 
thought  to  give  greater  facilities  for  ventilation. ii 
In  the  rectangular  wards  it  was  usual  to  get 
rid  of  the  foul  emanations  of  the  patients  by 
providing  outlets  into  flues  situated  in  the  sides: 
walls  directly  over  the  heads  of  the  patients.;, 
Surely  that  was  a  better  plan  than  carrying  the 
deleterious  matter  across  the  ward,  a  distance; 
of  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  into  the  central  ventila¬ 
tion  shaft,  as  recommended  by  the  advocates  oh 
the  circular  system. 


THE  RESISTANCE  OF  BUILDING  « 
MATERIALS  TO  FROST. 

This  subject  has  from  time  to  time  engaged j 
the  careful  attention  of  scientific  men,  and; 
amongst  others  Brard,  Braun,  and  Tetmajen! 
have  published  in  various  Continental  journals; 
(as  well  as  in  special  treatises)  the  results  oti! 
their  detailed  investigations.  Brard’s  test  con-: 
sists  in  the  saturation  of  the  material  to  be 
tested  with  a  solution  of  glauber  or  other  sail 
of  a  given  strength,  and  in  then  permitting  thi 
expulsion  of  the  salt  by  crystallisation,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  salt  would  produce  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  the  congelation  of  waten 
Braun*  institutes  a  comparison  between  tht 
strength  of  extension  of  the  material  and  th( 
force  of  the  solidifying  water,  assuming  that  a; 
material  is  not  capable  of  resisting  frost  whei, 
the  former  is  less  than  the  latter.  Tetmajei 


*  8ee  the  Builder,  July  12, 1881  (p.  51).. 
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toploys  a  number  expressing  the  proportion 
'  tween  the  resistance  to  pressure  in  a  dry  and 
)  a  wet  state.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Hempel’s 
st  with  muriatic  acid  deserves  mention. 

In  reviewing  these  processes,  Herr  A.  Bliimcke 


lir  the  aid  of  chemicals,  which  affect  the  sub- 
j  ances  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prev 


is  been  carefully  studied  by  Herr  Bliimcke, 
ith  the  result  of  his  perfecting  the  following 
sethod :  — 

:  The  stones  to  be  tested  are  placed  two  at  a 
ne  in  a  wire  framework  suspended  from  a 
d.  These  are  placed  in  a  cylindrical  metal 
I'ssel  sloped  off  at  the  foot  in  funnel  form  and 
th  a  cover.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  larger 
I  ssel  of  the  same  shape,  and  held  in  position 
•  supports.  There  is  a  space  of  2  in.  around 
e  smaller  vessel,  which  space  is  filled  with 
li refrigerating  mixture.  A  vessel,  2  in.  in 
;:ight,  is  also  placed  above,  which  is  filled  with 
j  e  same  mixture.  At  one  time  an  escape-pipe 
»  d  been  in  use  at  the  lower  part  of  the  appa- 
,itus,  ibut  it  was  found  more  practicable  to 
Ijipty  it  after  each  operation  by  a  syphon, 
le  cold  mixture  used  consists  of  three  parts  of 
id  in  small  pieces  and  one  part  of  powdered 
i  2k  salt,  its  cheapness  being  a  considerable 
vantage.  The  lowest  temperature  obtained 
the  interior  of  the  apparatus  was  below  10° 
,hr.,  although  a  still  lower  temperature  could 
I  ve  been  arrived  at.  Small  thermometers 
i  ire  inserted  in  the  stones,  and  although  two 
urs  sufficed  to  bring  these  to  the  temperature 
a  the  surrounding  air,  the  stones  were  sub- 
i:ted  to  the  process  during  a  period  of  three 
.urs.  Felt  or  sawdust  was  used  to  procure 
illation  from  the  outer  air,  the  former  being 
'ire  effectual,  but  the  latter  preferable  on 
(30unt  of  its  cheapness. 

I  In  the  selection  of  the  stones,  as  well  as  in 
3?  general  conduct  of  the  experiments,  Herr 
-.liimcke  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
aofessor  Gottgetreu,  the  trials  being  con¬ 
futed  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Von 
.  etz.  The  stones  were  in  cube  form,  the  length 
i  the  sides  being  about  3i  in.,  and  the  surfaces 
[jghly  dressed.  Two  specimens  were  tested 
'each  case,  and  one  of  them  was  completely 
,urated  with  distilled  water.  Boiling  was, 
>wever,  avoided,  so  as  not  to  expose  the  mate- 
tl  to  a  degree  of  heat  which  it  is  not  in  prac- 
ae  called  to  endure.  When  a  material  is  very 
3rous  it  is  impossible  to  freeze  it  when 
iwroughly  saturated.  After  removal  from  the 
Trigerating  apparatus  the  cubes  were  placed 
i  a  small  trough  covered  with  water,  and  left 
;re  three  hours,  so  as  to  be  again  brought  to 
i)  temperature  of  the  room.  When  taken  out 
os  stones  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  hoar 
st,  and  if  then  left  for  some  time  in  water  a 
■lisening  of  small  particles  was  perceptible  in 
O)  portions  not  capable  of  resisting  frost, 
ifore  the  next  subjection  of  the  stones  to  the 

Srigerating  process  the  surfaces  were  gently 
>bed  with  a  feather.  Herr  Bliimcke  repeated 
)  process  until  distinct  traces  of  injury  were 
.iihle,  such  as  cracks,  peeling,  loosening  of 
•ners,  &c.  If  a  stone  had  been  ten  times 
ijected  to  the  frost,  with  such  traces  appear- 
i',  the  quantity  of  the  mass  separated  after 
li  evaporation  of  the  water  was  ascertained, 

II  the  process  continued  until  destruction 
immenced.  A  second  cube  was  subjected  to 
ufcream  of  water  during  one  hour  upon  three 
es.  In  this  case  there  was  no  attempt  made 
:  ascertain  the  loss  of  volume,  but  theapplica- 
!n  of  the  water  was  continued  until  injury  be¬ 
ne  apparent.  These  external  appearances 
re  quite  the  same  as  if  the  stone  had  been 
lurated,  but  were  considerably  later  in 
inifesting  themselves. 

..’’rom  these  experiments  Herr  Bliimcke  has 
lluced  the  theory  that  a  material  has  higher 
I'perties  of  resistance  to  frost,  according  to 
!'  restriction  of  the  loss  in  weight  caused  by 
1  repeated  application  of  the  freezing  process. 

;  trials  made  upon  sandstone  the  following 


Name. 

Specific 

gravity. 

||  6 
®  ®v! 

Number  of 

freezings. 

Loss  in  weight. 

Grammes. 

1.  White,  Langenzenn . 

1-97 

22'6 

2 

6-0088 

2.  Green,  Ellingen . 

2-00 

24- 1 

3 

0-74-16 

3.  Grey,  Oberdaehstetten.. 

4. ;Yellow,  Lengast  . 

2-06 

21-1 

3 

1-83 

326 

3 

0-4562 

5.  Red  and  white  striped, 
Waldasehatf . 

2-22 

11-0 

6.  Green  sandstone, Albech 

2-14 

18-1 

4 

7.  Yellow,  origin  unknown 

2-34 

146 

6 

02641 

8.  "5  eliow,  Zeil  . 

2  18 

13-9 

8 

0-1068 

9.  Grey,  Grunden  . 

2-44 

137 

13 

10.  Red,  Rothenl'els,  A.M.... 

231 

113 

24 

0-0820 

results  were  obtained.  In  all  cases  cracks  were 
finally  visible  which  ran  close  to  each  other 
(parallel  to  one  or  several  edges),  and  produced 
crumbling  when  the  operations  were  persevered 
with. 


Large  pieces  were  detached  from  No.  1,  and 
cracks  appeared  all  over  Nos.  2  and  3.  On  No.  4 
there  were  two  kinds  of  coatings,  a  darker  one, 
which  broke  off  more  than  the  other,  and  a 
lighter  one  which  showed  cracks.  Nos.  6  and  8 
peeled  on  the  surface,  and  No.  7  was  much 
cracked.  After  the  thirteenth  freezing  of  the 
ninth  type  a  splinter  became  detached  from  one 
corner,  but  cracks  parallel  to  the  edge  were 
not  visible  till  after  the  forty-third  freezing. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  visible  destruction  of  the  mate¬ 
rial.  Coupled  with  the  definition  of  the  degree 
of  resistance  to  frost  is  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  period  a  stone  will  last,  as  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  alternations 
during  an  average  winter  between  frost  and 
thaw.  When  thoroughly  saturated  stones  are 
tested,  the  results  are  applicable  to  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  the  more  reliable.  Should  a  material 
not  show  injury  at  the  temperature  applied, 
this  fact  does  not  establish  its  power  of  resist¬ 
ing  frost,  but  renders  advisable  the  trial  of  a 
still  lower  temperature;  in  no  case,  however, 
below  the  range  to  which,  in  practice,  the  stone 
would  be  subjected.  Finally,  Herr  Bliimcke 
does  not  claim  that  he  has  solved  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  this  interesting  subject, 
but  considers  that  his  illustration  of  what  may 
be  done  with  simple  means  by  skilful  and 
capable  hands  may  not  be  devoid  of  value  to 
the  cause  of  science. 


The  Bessbrook  and  Newry  Electrical 
Tramway. — This  tramway  has  been  completed 
and  inspected  by  Major-General  Hutchinson 
and  Major  Armstrong,  R.E.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Bessbrook  Spinning  Com¬ 
pany,  who  own  very  extensive  mills  and  granite 
quarries  at  Bessbrook,  have  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  cart  all  their  coals,  goods,  and  stores  from 
the  wharves  and  railway  stations  at  Newry,  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  The  directors  of  the 
company  have  for  some  time  had  in  contem¬ 
plation  the  establishment  of  a  tramway  between 
Newry  and  Bessbrook,  but  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  carrying  out  of  this  has  been  the  difficulty 
which  would  be  encountered  at  both  ends  by 
the  transhipment  of  the  goods  being  necessary, 
as  there  were  difficulties  in  carrying  the  tram¬ 
way  at  the  one  end  to  the  railway  stations,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  various  departments  of  the 
mills.  These  difficulties  have,  it  is  stated,  now 
been  entirely  overcome  by  a  modification  of  the 
usual  wagon.  The  wagons  are  constructed  with 
wheels  having  no  flanges,  and  of  sufficient  width 
of  tyre,  2£  in.,  to  allow  them  to  run  upon  the 
ordinary  roads  of  the  country.  The  front  part 
of  the  wagon  is  carried  on  a  bogie  which  can 
either  be  pinned  so  as  to  make  a  fixed  wheel 
base,  or  can  be  allowed  freedom  of  movement 
as  in  any  ordinary  road  vehicle.  To  the  fore 
bogie  horse  shafts  can  be  attached  for  use  on 
the  roads.  On  the  outside  of  the  ordinary 
tramway  rails  second  rails  have  been  laid  of 
a  lighter  section  to  which  the  ordinary  rails 
act  as  a  guard.  The  flangeless  wheels  run 
upon  these  outside  rails,  and  their  motion  is 
restricted  by  the  inside  rails.  This  plan,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Henry  Barcroft,  director  of  the 
Bessbrook  Spinning  Company,  is  stated  to  have 
been  entirely  successful.  The  whole  of  the 
electrical  details  and  all  matters  connected 
with  the  electrical  equipment  have  been  de¬ 
signed  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Edward  Hopkin- 
son,  of  Manchester.  The  permanent  way  has 
been  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
L.  D.  Meares,  C.E.,  of  Newry,  assisted  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Thomas,  C.E. 


THE  “AS  YOU  LIKE  IT”  GBATE. 

This  is  the  title  given  to  a  new  grate  just 
introduced  by  Messrs.  George  Wright  &  Sons, 
of  113,  QueeH  Victoria-street.  The  title  is 
appropriate,  for  the  grate  is  fitted  with  a  shell 
or  firebox,  which  can  be  drawn  out  or  pushed 
in  as  desired.  When  the  shell  is  drawn  out  a 
powerful  draught  is  created,  and  the  fire  burns 
under  the  conditions  of  free  combustion.  If 
during  mild  weather  it  is  desired  to  reduce 
the  fire,  the  grate  can  be  converted  into  a  slow- 
combustion  stove  by  pushing  in  the  shell  which 
holds  the  fire.  The  invention  appears  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  arrangement  for  a  sluggish 


draught,  as  when  a  small  slow-combustion  fire  is 
wanted, — which  in  an  ordinary  grate  might  be 
liable  to  smoke, — it  is  pushed  well  in  under  the 
hood  or  canopy.  The  grate  is  the  subject  of  a 
patent  recently  taken  out  by  Mr.  George 
Wright.  The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  fire¬ 
box  pushed  in  to  form  a  small  fire  with  a  solid 
brick  bottom,  thus  providing  a  “  slow-combus¬ 
tion”  grate.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the 
position  of  the  range  of  fire-bars  when  drawn 
out  to  afford  a  large  fire,  with  an  open-bottom 
or  quick  combustion  grate.  The  arrows  show 
the  direction  of  the  smoke,  the  inner  valve  being 
open.  The  dotted  lines  by  the  lower  arrow 
show  the  inner  valve  closed  when  the  grate  is 
not  in  use. 


BUILDINGS  IN  EARTHQUAKE 
COUNTRIES. 

The  fifth  report  of  the  Committee,  consisting 
of  Mr.  R.  Etheredge,  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  and 
Professor  John  Milne  (secretary),  appointed  by 
the  British  Association  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  earthquake  phenomena  of  Japan 
(drawn  up  by  the  Secretary) ,  was  published  in 
a  recent  number  of  Nature.  The  following 
extracts  are  of  interest : — 

Buildings  in  Earthquake  Countries.  —  As 
during  the  last  few  years  so  much  destruction 
both  to  life  and  property  has  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  it  seems  that  an 
epitome  of  the  results  of  observations  and 
experiments  carried  on  in  Japan  relative  to 
construction  in  seismic  districts  might  not  only 
be  interesting,  but  possibly  it  might  also  be  of 
practical  value.  When  erecting  a  building  it 
appears  that  we  ought  first  to  reduce  as  far  as 
possible  the  quantity  of  motion  which  ordinary 
buildings  receive ;  and,  second,  to  construct  a 
building  so  that  it  will  resist  that  portion  of  the 
momentum  which  we  are  unable  to  keep  out. 
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To  reduce  the  momentum  which  usually  reaches 
a  building  the  following  may  be  done  : — 

(1)  Institute  a  seismic  survey  of  the  district 
or  area  in  which  it  is  intended  to  build,  and 
select  a  site  where  experiment  shows  that  the 
motion  is  relatively  small.  (2)  For  heavy 
buildings  adopt  deep  foundations  (perhaps  with 
lateral  freedom),  or  at  least  let  th®  building  be 
fonnded  on  the  hardest  and  most  Bolid  ground. 
It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  tops  of  the  hills  in 
Tokio  are  harder  than  the  plains  that  they  have 
relatively  the  least  motion.  A  building  only 
partially  isolated  may  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
from  the  fact  that  motion  entering  in  the  unpro¬ 
tected  side  will  make  the  excavations  (cuttings, 
valleys,  &c.)  upon  the  opposite  side  into  free  sur¬ 
faces  which  will  swing  forward  through  a  range 
greater  than  they  would  have  swung  had  the  exca¬ 
vations  not  existed.  (3)  For  light  buildings,  espe¬ 
cially  if  erected  on  soft  ground,  where  the  range 
of  motion  is  always  great,  if  the  structure  rests 
on  layers  of  fine  cast-iron  shot,  it  cannot  possibly 
receive  the  same  momentum  as  a  building 
attached  to  the  moving  ground.  To  resist  the 
effects  of  momentum  which  cannot  be  cut  off  a 
building :  (1)  Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is 
chiefly  stresses  and  strains  whiGh  are  applied 
horizontally  to  a  building  which  have  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  A  vertical  line  of  openings  like 
doors  or  windows  in  a  building  constitute  a 
vertical  line  of  weakness  to  horizontally-applied 
forces.  (2)  Avoid  coupling  together  two  por¬ 
tions  of  a  building  which  have  different  vibra¬ 
tional  periods,  or  which  from  their  position  are 
not  likely  to  synchronise  in  their  motion.  If 
such  parts  of  a  building  must  of  necessity  be 
joined,  let  them  be  so  joined  that  the  connecting 
link  will  force  them  to  vibrate  as  a  whole,  and 
yet  resist  fracture.  Brick  chimneys  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  framing  of  a  wooden  roof  are  apt 
to  be  shorn  off  at  the  point  where  they  pass 
through  the  roof.  Light  archways  connecting 
heavy  piers  will  be  cracked  at  the  crown.  To 
obviate  destruction  due  to  these  causes  a  system 
of  construction  similar  to  that  to  be  seen  in 
several  of  the  buildings  of  San  Francisco, 
Tokio,  and  Yokohama  may  be  adopted.  This 
essentially  consists  of  tieing  the  building  to¬ 
gether  at  each  floor  with  iron  and  steel  tie-rods 
crossing  each  other  from  back  to  front  and  from 
side  to  side.  (3)  Keep  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
a  building  or  its  parts  as  low  as  possible.  Heavy 
tops  to  chimneys,  heavy  copings,  and  balus¬ 
trades  on  walls  and  towers,  heavy  roofs  and  the 
like  are  all  of  serious  danger  to  the  portion  of 
the  structure  by  which  they  are  supported. 
When  the  lower  part  of  a  building  is  moved, 
the  upper  part  by  its  inertia  tending  to  re¬ 
main  behind  often  results  in  serious  frac¬ 
tures.  All  the  chimneyB  in  Tokio  and  Yoko¬ 
hama  which  have  fallen  in  consequence  of  their 
ornamental  heads  have  been  replaced  by  shorter 
and  thicker  chimneys  without  the  usual  coping. 
The  roof  of  a  portion  of  the  Engineering  College 
rests  loosely  on  its  walls,  and  has,  therefore,  a 
certain  freedom.  In  Manila  many  heavy  roofs 
have  been  replaced  by  roofs  of  sheet  iron. 
Walls  may  be  lightened  in  their  upper  parts  by 
the  use  of  hollow  bricks.  Such  vertical  motion 
as  may  exist  is  also  partly  obviated  by  light 
superstructures.  Vertically-placed  iron  tie-rods 
give  additional  security.  If  these  and  other 
rules,  which  are  the  result  of  experiment  and 
observation,  could  be  adopted  in  earthquake 
countries,  it  is  certain  that  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  might  be  greatly  diminished. 


DUST  AND  REFUSE. 

Sib, — Many  have  been  the  remarks  from  time 
to  time  as  to  house  or  home  dust  and  refuse, 
but  there  is  one  side  of  the  subject  which,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  seems  to  have  touched 
upon,  viz.,  the  workers  who  have  to  sort  it. 

But  a  few  days  back  a  deputation  from  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  visited  the  authorities  at  Pad¬ 
dington  Vestry-hall,  stating  that  the  impure 
particles  from  a  neighbouring  dust-yard  (wharf) 
were  very  injurious  to  many  of  their  patients. 
A  great  deal  of  the  offensive  smell  in  burning 
bricks  is  said  to  be  (and  correctly  so)  caused  by 
rotten  matter  among  the  ashes  used  (tea  leaves, 
&c.) 

Now,  sir,  of  any  of  this  refuse  it  may  be 
said  that  not  so  very  many  days  ago  it  was 
sweet  and  clean  within  our  homes,  every  sort  of 
material  being  separate  from  the  other.  There¬ 
fore,  is  it  not  a  strange  proceeding  to  mix  them 
all  together,  when  no  longer  wanted,  in  one 
dust-bin,  to  be  kept  till  putrid,  then  to  be  carted 


away  into  heaps,  and  there  sifted  and  sorted 
back  again  into  each  separate  kind  by  human 
hands?  Why  should  all  kinds  of  refuse  be 
thus  first  mixed  together,  necessitating  its  being 
thus  sorted  or  unmixed  when  half  putrid  ? 

The  paper  and  rags  are  much  lessened  in 
value  by  getting  rotten. 

Suppose  the  refuse  were  divided  into  three 
lots  : — 1st,  ashes  from  fires,  which  if  kept  dry, 
might  be  emptied  every  two  months  or  oftener ; 
2nd,  tea-leaves,  vegetable,  and  all  wet  refuse, 
to  be  emptied  daily;  3rd,  all  other  kinds  of 
refuse  for  sonting,  &c.,  which  might  be  emptied 
three  times  a  week.  A  couple  of  buckets  hung 
up  inside  most  dust-bins  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

Thus,  neither  the  burning  brick-kilns  nor  the 
dust-bins  in  our  homeB  would  be  so  offensive,  nor 
yet  the  yards  where  the  workers  have  now  to 
sort  back  from  among  putrid  matter  what  their 
fellow  creatures  have  needlessly  mixed  together 
whilst  sweet.  R.  Felix  Campbell. 


THE  SUPPOSED  PORTRAIT  OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Sib, — In  the  Builder,  October  3rd,  1S85,  p.  483, 
you  say  a  new  portrait  of  Shakspeare  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  E.  Walford  in  a  shop  at  the  West 
End.  Not  having  seen  the  paragraph  before,  I  now 
beg  to  correct  it.  The  portrait  belonged  to  a  Mr. 
Kinton,  of  Paddington,  who  died  in  1865,  aged 
ninety- one.  Mr.  Kinton  bequeathed  it  to  his 
medical  attendant,  from  whom  I  received  it  several 
years  ago,  and  still  have  it  in  my  possession. 

W.  Gbisbbook. 

6,  Panton-street,  HaymarTcet . 


R.I.B.A.  CHARTER. 

Sib, — 1  hear  there  were  but  few  Associates 
present  at  the  meeting  called  for  last  Monday. 

As  an  absentee  myself,  I  should  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  I  had  fully  intended  putting  off  other 
engagements  so  as  to  be  present,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  Associates 
having  a  voice  in  the  forming  of  the  new  by-laws. 
But,  on  reading  the  circular  issued  by  the  Associates’ 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  resolution  proposed  to  be 
put  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  I  felt 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  that  the 
debateable  ground  was  well  covered  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  alterations  of  the  draft  charter,  and  that  the 
resolutions  would  be  carried  unanimously;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  considered  it  was  not  so  necessary  to  attend 
as  I  had  at  first  thought. 

Probably  many  others  were  absent  from  similar 
reasons. 

R.  Stabk  Wilkinson,  A. R.I.B.A. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Ilkeston. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Ilkeston  Local 
Board  last  week  a  report  was  presented  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Nottingham,  recommending  the  Board  to  utilise 
for  the  supply  of  this  town  the  water  now  being 
pumped  from  the  old  workings  by  the  Manners 
Colliery  Company.  The  owners  of  the  colliery 
are  obliged  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the 
workings  in  any  case,  and  at  present  it  has  been 
entirely  wasted.  Ilkeston  is  at  present  insuffi¬ 
ciently  supplied  with  water  from  several  small 
pumping  stations  at  different  parts  of  the 
district,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
is  pumped  to  a  small  open  reservoir  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  at  an  elevation  which 
does  not  command  the  whole  of  the  district. 
The  remainder  of  the  water  is  pumped  to  a  good 
covered  reservoir  at  Shipley  at  an  adequate 
elevation.  Mr.  Radford  recommends  the  dis¬ 
use  of  the  small  pumping  stations  (except 
in  caseof  emergency)  and  suggests  that  a  12-in. 
main  should  be  laid  from  the  Manners  Colliery 
pump  to  the  Shipley  reservoir  at  a  cost  of  about 
2,000?.  The  Manners  pump  is  a  very  large 
beam  condensing  engine,  and  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  lift  the  water  to  the  height  required, 
and  an  ample  supply  for  the  whole  district  of 
about  276,000  gallons  a  day  could  be  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  some  hundreds  a  year  on  the 
present  pumping  expenses,  in  consequence  of 
the  lift  being  less  and  the  pump  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  The  Manners  water  has  been  analysed 
by  Dr.  Truman,  who  pronounces  it  suitable  for 
drinking  purposes.  Mr.  Radford’s  report  was 
referred  to  the  Highway  and  Water  Com¬ 
mittee. 

St.  Helen's. — The  Town  Council  of  St.  Helen’s 
have  instructed  their  Engineer,  Mr.  George  J. 
C.  Broom,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  to  prepare 


plans  for  the  main  drainage  of  the  borough,  and  t 
report  as  to  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage. 

Brvmsgrove. — Two  new  blocks  of  almshouses,  :■ 
containing  three  houses  each,  have  just  been  ? 
built  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Consolidated  t 
Charities.  Each  house  comprises  a  porch,  a  . 
comfortable  living-room  and  bedroom,  pantry,  ;> 
coal  place,  and  small  scullery,  &c.,  while  in  an 
isolated  building  at  the  rear  of  the  premises  i 
are  arranged  two  wash-houses,  with  other  c 
necessary  out-offices.  Each  house  is  intended  1 
to  accommodate  two  persons,  either  an  aged  ? 
married  couple  or  two  single  persons.  The  ' 
new  houses  are  built  in  red  brick  and  roofed  f 
in  with  purple  tiles,  the  porches  and  gablets  ( 
being  framed  in  oak,  and  having  oak  barge-  i 
boards.  The  cost  of  building  the  two  new  i- 
blocks  was  about  1,020?.,  while  an  expenditure  i 
of  about  366?.  has  been  involved  by  the  addi- 1 
tions,  improvements,  and  repairs  to  the  three  l 
old  adjoining  blocks.  The  work  has  been: 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brazier  &  Weaver,- 
contractors,  from  the  plans  and  specifications  c 
and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  archi- ; 
tect  to  the  trustees,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  of 
Birmingham. 

Ipswich. — The  East  Anglian  Daily  Tunes  says: 
that  the  exigencies  of  business  have  caused: 
great  alterations  in  that  old  by-way  of  Ipswich  : 
known  as  the  Thoroughfare.  The  premises  of 
Messrs.  Alston  &  Moir,  tailors,  have  just  under- 1 
gone  an  entire  remodelling.  The  two-storied-: 
house,  with  yard  attached,  which  occupied  thet 
northern  end  of  the  site,  has  been  pulled  down,? 
and  the  area  thus  acquired  thrown  into  the  i 
shop,  whith  is  now  74  ft.  long,  with  a  depth  at 
the  north  end  of  30  ft.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisahopp,*’! 
architect  and  diocesan  surveyor,  Ipswich,  de-- 
signed  the  alteration;  Mr.  F.  Dupont,  Col-' 
Chester,  was  the  contractor ;  and  Messrs.: 
Stearn  &  Sons  executed  the  plumbers’  andf 
decorators’  work. 

Manchester.  —  Under  the  direction  of  the- 
Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester,  a  few  months  ago  alterations  andr 
improvements  were  made  on  the  Shudehill  side 
of  Smithfield  Market ;  and  now  a  large  exten¬ 
sion  is  approaching  completion  on  the  opposite: 
side,  the  portion  abutting  on  Oak-street  and 
Copperas-street.  This  latest  extension,  covering-i 
an  area  of  nearly  7,100  square  yards,  exclusive 
of  roadways,  iB  designed  mainly  for  the  advan-i 
tage  of  local  farmers,  gardeners,  and  cottagers.'d 
who  have  hitherto  been  compelled  in  the  height 
of  the  season  to  stand  in  the  streets  adjacent  tct 
the  market,  thus  blocking  up  to  some  extent 
the  thoroughfares  and  being  subject  to  much: 
personal  discomfort  in  the  event  of  bad  weather! 
To  provide  the  requisite  space  for  this  extension! 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  the  Markets 
Committee  transferred  the  dealers  in  old  clothetti 
and  second-hand  articles  from  what  was  known 
as  the  Old  Clothes  Market  to  a  new  building!: 
specially  constructed  for  their  use  on  the  oppop 
site  side  of  Oak-street.  Messrs.  Manguall  A 
Littlewoods,  of  Manchester,  prepared  the  plans! 
for  the  extension,  and  the  execution  of  the  work, 
has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  W.  Southern  & 
Sons,  builders,  Salford. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Marylebone.  —  Christ  Church,  Marylebono1 
which  was  re-opened  on  Sunday,  October  4th ! 
has  been  re-decorated  by  Messrs.  Campbell 
Smith,  &  Campbell,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield. 

Devizes. — Special  services  have  been  held  il 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Devizes,  to  “dedicate”  tb? 
new  choir-stalls  which  have  been  placed  in  tin 
church  in  memory  of  the  late  Yicar  (Rev.  B 
A.  L.  Grindle),  by  his  clerical  friends.  Th  ■ 
stalls  (four  in  number)  are  of  massive  Englisi 
oak,  and  are  in  the  Early  English  style,  lit 
their  immediate  surroundings.  They  have  bee 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Merevale. — Further  progress  has  been  macr 
in  the  restoration  of  Merevale  Church,  undn 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bickerdike,  of  Adan 
street,  Adelphi.  The  east  end  of  the  Soup 
aisle  has  been  partially  rebuilt,  and  a  fii 
flowing  Decorated  window  restored  and  glazp 
with  painted  glass,  —  executed  by  Messn 
Burlison  &  Grylls, — in  memory  of  the  la 
Stratford  Dugdale.  The  church  is  interestin'! 
having  been  part  of  the  conventual  buildings: 
connexion  with  Merevale  Abbey,  the  ruins  i 
which  stand  near  the  church. 

Ridge  (Herts). — The  interesting  old  churl 
!  at  Ridge,  situate  about  two  miles  and  a  he' 
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!  London  Colney,  and  four  from  Barnet, 
re-opened  on  the  3rd  inst.,  after  reatora- 
;  The  church,  which  dates  from  the 
jjenth  century,  and  is  dedicated  to  St. 

|  ;aret,  had  been  for  some  time  past  falling 
|i  i  condition  giving  cause  for  anxiety.  The 
:  of  restoring  the  chancel  and  providing  a 
I  .organ-chamber  having  been  borne  by  the 
E  tess  Dowager  of  Caledon  (in  whose  gift  the 
I  g  is),  the  parishioners  took  in  hand  the  pro- 
jof  repairing  the  roof  and  the  body  of  the 
( :h,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  800Z.  The 
»;  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Miskin, 
lllban’s,  under  the  direction  and  superin- 
tence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Billing,  architect, 
Lon.  The  roof  and  body  of  the  church  have 
1  substantially  repaired.  New  oak  benches 
I  been  provided  in  the  nave,  and  a  screen 
i  ed  to  the  tower  archway.  A  new  porch 
( ince  has  been  provided  on  the  south  side 
c  le  church,  and  the  works  include  an  en- 
jijr  new  chancel  arch  and  windows  of  similar 
racter  to  those  originally  existing.  The 
immodation  in  the  nave  is  for  abont  200 
jihippers,  and  in  the  chancel  for  twenty-five. 
nttenham.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
k  ch  for  the  large  congregation  collected  by 
LHarlborough  College  Mission,  in  a  populous 
i!  newly -built  artisan  neighbourhood  at 
fenham,  is  to  be  laid  by  the  Duchess  of 
:,ny  next  Easter.  The  site  has  cost  1,8991., 
;  the  church,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts 
i  )ld  730  persons,  will  cost  upwards  of  3,000Z. 
,i yth. — On  the  25th  ult.  the  ancient  church  of 
friary  and  St.  Martin,  Blyth,  was  re-opened 
She  Bishop  of  Southwell,  after  restoration  at 
jpands  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  architect, 
inam.  The  work  is  stated  to  have  been 
Led  out  “on  the  most  conservative  lines.’’ 
;ie  south  aisle,  or  “  parish  nave  and  chancel,” 
1  vails,  where  of  ashlar,  have  been  cleaned  of 
feewash,  and  where  plastered  have  been  re- 
tiered,  the  plaster  being  kept  thin  as  in  the 
1  vork.  The  floors  have  been  taken  up  and  a 
1  of  concrete  laid  down,  with  solid  wood 
Ik  floors  for  the  seats,  and  the  old  grave- 
iies  and  flagging  relaid  in  the  passage-ways. 
£  fine  fifteenth-century  oak  roof  of  the  parish 
qj  has  been  carefully  repaired,  bay  by  bay. 
he  parish  chancel  the  plaster  ceiling  has 
;  n  way  to  an  entirely  new  oak  roof  on  the  same 
nral  design  as  that  of  the  nave,  but  panelled 
‘  rneath  and  enriched  with  carved  bosses. 

parish  nave,  which,  before  the  restoration, 
/pews  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  together  with  a 
ir  large  west  gallery,  is  now  cleared  from 
n  and  seated  with  oak  benches,  half  being 
led  of  the  seventeenth-century  oak  pews. 
Jichancel  has  yet  to  receive  its  oak  choir- 
13,  but  has  been  re-floored  in  stone  and 
taster,  and  has  a  new  altar.  The  old 
•iastic  nave  and  north  aisle  have  both  been 
'folly  cleaned  from  colour  wash,  bringing  to 
ns  many  interesting  remains  of  colour,  and 
the  marks  of  screens,  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
h  carefully  preserved,  no  cuts,  holes,  or  any 
age  to  the  stonework  being  repaired,  but  all 
to  tell  their  own  tale.  The  pews  and 
B tries  with  which  this  part  of  the  church  was 
Igured  have  also  been  removed,  and  the 
fjly  nave  is  once  more  well  seen.  During 
^progress  of  the  works  several  fragments  of 
rest  from  the  destroyed  parts  of  the  church 
i#  been  discovered,  as  well  as  several  early 
[jpstones, — one  of  the  thirteenth  century 
|g  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  church  has  been 
ed  by  one  of  Grundy’s  hot-air  apparatus, 
'he  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  sole 
Iractor,  Mr.  Thomas  Woolston,  of  Stamford, 
icost  of  from  about  2,500 l.  to  3,OOOZ. 

'hwport  (Salop). — The  parish  church  of 
gport,  Salop,  was  re-opened  on  the  22nd  ult. 
v  restoration  under  the  superintendence  of 
ijNorton,  the  contractor  for  the  work  being 
iMuirhead,  of  Newport.  The  structural 
‘ts  comprise  the  taking  down  of  the  north 
l  south  nave,  arcades,  and  clearstory  walls 
■  same.  The  old  columns  were  much  out  of 
upright,  and  had  been  sadly  weakened  by 
g  cut  into  to  support  the  aisle  galleries. 
*1  the  clearstory  walls  were  bulged  outwards 
|i  alarming  extent,  and  the  ten  couplet  win- 
13  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  weather 
ng  disintegrated  the  soft  sandstone  with 
ph  they  were  built.  These  have  been  re- 
;  in  hard  red  Codsall  stone,  as  well  as  the 
demented  parapets  and  pinnacles  of  both 
s.  The  columns  and  arches  of  arcades 
!i  been  rebuilt,  using  all  the  old  stones,  and 
1  cement  capitals  replaced  with  moulded 
e.  The  floor  of  the  church  has  been 


lowered  some  1  ft.  6  in.  to  the  original  level, 
bases  added  to  the  columns,  the  old  vaults  filled 
in,  and  the  entire  area  concreted  over,  the 
spaces  under  seats  floored  with  pine  blocks, 
and  the  old  inscribed  flag-stones  relaid  in  the 
passages.  The  fine  old  oak  roof  over  nave  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  repaired  where  de¬ 
cayed,  re-boarded  with  oak,  and  re-covered  with 
new  lead,  and  the  principal  trusses  well  bolted 
to  walls  to  prevent  any  future  damage.  The 
walls  internally  have  been  stripped  of  plaster, 
and  the  old  facing  exposed  to  view, — the  re¬ 
built  walls  faced  with  coarsed  sandstone.  The 
old  south  aisle  wall,  of  brick,  with  five  circular¬ 
headed  windows  and  a  bull’s-eye,  has  been 
taken  down  to  the  foundation,  and  rebuilt  in 
the  late  Gothic  style  to  correspond  with  the 
nave  work.  Five  handsome  traceried  triplet 
windows,  ten  lofty  pinnacled  buttresses,  a 
battlemented  parapet,  moulded  plinth,  and 
dressed  red  sandstone  facing  to  the  walls 
generally,  replace  the  old  debased  wall.  It  is 
proposed,  when  funds  admit,  to  treat  the  north 
aisle  wall  in  a  similar  manner.  The  second 
bay  of  south  aisle  is  left  rough  to  receive 
a  handsome  porch,  delayed  for  want  of  funds. 
The  old  chancel-arch,  which  had  lost  all  its 
ancient  features,  has  been  replaced  by  a  bold 
and  well-moulded  arch.  The  tower  has  been 
opened  to  the  church  by  the  removal  of  the  west 
gallery  and  organ.  This  has  brought  into  view 
the  fine  fourteenth-century  window  and  the 
lofty  tower  arch.  The  interior  of  the  church 
had  been  entirely  blocked  up  with  galleries  in 
the  reseating  of  1837,  the  galleries  filling  the 
aisles,  the  tower  and  chancel  necessitating  the 
well-known  three  decker  arrangement  of  pulpit, 
desk,  and  clerk.  The  deal  pewing  has  been 
removed,  the  galleries  swept  away,  the  font 
removed  to  the  tower.  Mr.  Hughes  (of  the 
firm  of  Hughes  &  Owen),  Wrexham,  carried  out 
all  the  stonework  and  masonry  generally.  The 
heating  is  effected  by  Grundy’s  apparatus. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,888,  Window-sashes.  R.  A.  Lowe. 

The  stiles  of  bottom  sash  are  in  two  parts, — (1)  the 
inner,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  sash,  is  pivoted 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  window-frame  ;  and  (2) 
the  outer,  which  slides  in  beads  as  usual,  and  is 
connected  with  sash-lines.  A  strip  of  metal,  hinged 
to  two  short  pieces,  and  acting  like  a  parallel  ruler, 
works  in  grooves  in  the  adjacent  edges  of  two  parts 
of  stiles  forming  a  tight  joint ;  or  it  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  moved  into  groove  or  inner  piece,  so  as  not 
to  prevent  rotation  of  sash.  The  upper  sash  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  cords,  and  a  spring  catch, 
actuated  by  cords,  provides  the  fastening. 

9,200,  Fireproof  Building.  P.  Franquin 
(Paris) . 

The  walls  are  built  of  hollow  bricks  forming  con¬ 
tinuous  passages  for  air-circulation,  with  the  object 
of  keeping  them  cool  in  case  of  fire.  The  iron  floor- 
joists  are  enclosed  in  fire-clay  casings,  leaving  air- 
passages  between  the  casing  and  the  joists.  Open¬ 
ings  are  made  in  the  roof,  to  be  opened  in  case  of 
fire  in  order  to  localise  it.  The  doors  and  all  other 
woodwork  are  encased  in  iron,  and  the  windows  are 
provided  with  iron  Venetians.  In  theatres,  the 
openings  in  the  partition-walls  around  the  stage 
may  be  provided  with  double  curtains,  composed  of 
beams  of  wood  encased  in  iron,  and  sliding  in  iron 
grooves  coated  with  fire-clay. 

11,276,  Casting  Sash-weights.  W.  Ayres. 

The  weight  is  cast  in  a  chill,  which  has  a  projec¬ 
tion  on  one  or  both  halves.  A  plug  at  the  end 
meets  these  projections,  and  together  they  form  a 
hole  for  the  cord. 

11,624,  Spanners  and  Wrenches.  E.  Barnes. 

The  lower  jaw  is  moved  up  and  down  on  a  rect¬ 
angular  stem  by  means  of  a  screw,  which  takes  into 
a  threaded  recess  upon  it.  The  screw  is  partly 
recessed  in  a  smooth  groove  in  the  stem,  and  is  held 
in  place  by  projecting  pieces,  which  close  over  the 
milled  head.  This  milled  head  is  kept  from  moving 
longitudinally  by  the  recesses  into  which  it  fits. 

12,425,  Asphalte.  H.  Kettmann. 

The  limestone  is  pulverised  and  its  impurities 
extracted  and  destroyed  by  treating  with  suitable 
aoids.  The  mass,  after  treatment,  is  cast  or 
moulded  into  blocks. 

12,466,  Wood  Sawing  Machines.  F.  W. 
Hofmann. 

The  objjct  is  (in  reciprocating  sawing-machines) 
to  disengage  the  point  of  the  teeth  from  the  wood 
during  the  back  stroke.  Guides  are  fitted  so  that 
they  can  be  moved  laterally  to  engage  or  disengage 
the  saws  as  required. 

12,599,  Shovel.  J.  G.  Dreyfus. 

The  blade  is  stamped  or  otherwise  formed  in  one 


piece,  with  corrugations  in  the  side  for  strength 
The  part  into  which  the  handle  fits  is  formed  by 
bending. 

13,148,  Bridges.  W.  H.  Lindsay. 

The  flooring  of  the  bridge  is  constructed  of  pieces 
bent  into  a  trough-like  form.  The  floor  is  trussed 
by  rods  arranged  to  form  parabolic  girders,  of  which 
the  upper  members  are  composed  of  the  flooring- 
troughs  ;  or,  the  lower  members  of  the  girders  may 
bo  parallel  to  the  floor,  transverse  ties  being  pro¬ 
vided  in  both  cases  where  the  inclined  struts  meet 
the  floor. 

14,989,  Cement  for  Wood  Pavements.  R.  L. 
Lowe. 

Consists  of  resinous  matters,  grease,  or  fatty 
matters,  heavy  anthracene  or  other  coal,  or  tar,  oil, 
&c.  Wooden  blocks  for  paving,  flooring,  or  the 
like,  are  dipped  in  the  melted  cement,  and  laid 
close  together. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  2.-11,734,  G.  Brodie  and  J.  Prior,  Safety 
Catches  for  Window-sash  Fastenings. — 11,751  W. 
Clarke,  Improvements  in  Venetian  Blinds. — 11,759, 
O.  Imray,  Improvements  in  Water  Meters. — 11,762, 
E.  Hatton,  Improvements  in  Ventilators. — 11,771, 
J.  Knott,  Machines  for  Dovetailing  Mortising, 
Tenoning,  Tongueing,  Grooving,  and  Moulding. 

Oct.  3. — 11,790,  J.  Lewthwaite,  Improvements  in 
Paving  and  Preparation  of  Blocks. — 11,799,  W. 
Beck,  Producing  Letters  or  Designs  in  Relief  or 
Intaglio  in  Marble,  Stone,  &c. — 11,805,  H.  Phillips, 
Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  Drains,  Baths, 
&c. — 11,806,  W.  Timewell,  Manufacture  of  Cement. 

Oct.  5.-11,810,  J.  Neild,  Portland  Extension 
Ladders. — 11,811,  J.  Gurr,  Joiner’s  Bench  Knife  for 
Securing  Work  to  Bench. — 11,817,  W.  Sanderson 
and  T.  Moffitt,  Sash,  Casement,  Door,  and  other 
Fasteners. — 11,819,  W.  Sanderson  and  T.  Moffitt, 
Boring  Tools  for  Wood. — 11,821,  M.  Bousfield,  Per¬ 
forated  Fireclay  Bottom  for  Ranges  and  Stoves. — 
11,S29,  W.  McGinnis,  Improved  Screw-threaded 
Nail.— 11,833,  W.  Scott  Moncrieff,  Syphon  Cisterns 
for  Flushing  Water-closets. — 11,843,  R.  Baillie  and 
L.  Chapman,  Improvements  in  Planing  Machines. 

Oct.  6.  —  11,852,  W.  Black,  Self-acting  Fire 
Extinguisher.  —  11,877,  A.  Clark,  Nailmaking 
Machines.— 11,890,  H.  Haddan,  Improvements  in 
the  Treatment  of  Veneers. — 11,901,  Sir  G.  Chubb 
and  G.  Exton,  Improvements  in  Latch  Locks. 

Oct.  7.-11,909,  W.  H.  and  B.  Jones,  Folding 
Table  and  Wash-hand  Combined.  — 11,934,  J. 
Gillespie  and  J.  Pennycook,  Apparatus  for 
Opening  or  Closing  Fanlights  or  other  Glazed 
Frames,  and  securing  same  in  any  position. — 11,939, 
S.  Chandler  and  Others,  Chimney -top  or  Venti¬ 
lator. — 11,940,  H.  Petty,  Improved  Means  for  Open¬ 
ing  the  Doors  of  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  in  cases  of 
Alarm  or  Panic. 

Oct.  8. — 11,949,  J.  Starling,  Spindles  for  Knobs 
and  other  Handles. — 11,953,  R.  Anderson,  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Ascending  Chimneys. — 11,974,  C.  Jackson, 
Floor-coverings  and  Stair  Treads. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,621,  J.  K.  Macmeikan,  Chimney  Tops  and 
Ventilators.— 11,128,  C.  Hey  wood,  Construction  of 
Water-closets.— 11,141  J.  Dickson,  Chimney  Tops 
for  the  Prevention  of  Down  Draught.— 9, 810,  J. 
Jeffrey,  Ventilating  Greenhouses  and  similar  Struc¬ 
tures.—  10  048,  M.  Shirland,  Securing  Sliding  Sashes 
of  Windows.— 10,161,  E.  Brinkmann,  Producing 
Decorating  Fillets.— 10,332,  H.  Thomas,  Joints  of 
Sanitary  and  other  Pipes. — 11,114,  G.  Greig,  Diffusing 
Air  supplied  for  Ventilation. — 11,133,  H.  Dawson, 
Ventilation  of  Street  or  other  Drains. — 11,160,  W. 
Carr,  Water-waste  Preventing  Cisterns. — 11,282,  J. 
Howie,  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Slabs. — 
11,285,  J.  Ludlam  and  S.  Harvey,  Fire  and  Sound 
proof  Flooring. — 9,885,  S.  Emmens,  Earth  Boring 
Apparatus.— 10,292,  L.  Groth,  Fixing  Ornamental 
Ironwork.— 10,695,  F.  Guilleaume,  Packing  for 
Pipe  and  other  Joints. — 10,863,  R.  Oates,  Water- 
waste  Preventer  Cistern  for  Water-closets. — 10,960, 
D.  Law  and  Others,  Fasteners  for  Rain-water 
Pipes,  &c.,  and  for  Pipe  Heads  and  Connexions. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

13,388,  H.  Smith  and  D.  Smith,  Window 
Fasteners.— 13,636,  F.  Howcroft,  Automatic  Sash 
Lock.  —  14,393,  J.  Stansfield,  Manufacture  of 
Asphalte  Pavements.— 15,570,  A.  Ward,  Drainage 
Pavings  for  Stables  and  Cattle  Stalls. — 16,485,  H. 
Lake,  Improvements  in  Quays,  Piers,  Docks,  and 
similar  Structures. — 16,792,  G.  Ross,  Laying  and 
Securing  Slates.— 4,738,  J.  Key,  Getting  or  Mining 
Clay.— 13,442,  A.  Caspar,  Imitating  Stained  Glass. 
—15,976,  E.  Hollands,  Improvements  in  Open 
Stoves  or  Fire  Grates.— 16,431,  A.  Myall,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Grates  and  Stoves. — 16,862,  G.  Pepper, 
Improvements  in  Lavatories  or  Wash-hand  Basins. — 
17,052,  P.  Jensen,  Improvements  in  Thermo  Venti¬ 
lating  Stoves,  &c.— 5,913,  H.  Waldron,  Attaching 
Door  Latch  and  Lock  Knobs  to  their  Spindles. 
9,412,  W.  Macrone,  Machinery  for  Varnishing, 
Sizing,  and  Applying  Colours  to  Paper,  &c. — 9,413, 
W.  Macrone,  Improved  Varnish  or  Size. — 9,414, 
W.  Macrone,  Manufacture  of  Dry  Colours.— 10,696, 
R.  Evered,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets, 
Urinals,  &c. 
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ffijrt  j?hrbmt’s  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Paet  II. 

XX. 

Develope  any  Cone  (see  figs.  173  and  182). 

E  can  use  the  intersection  of  the 
cone  by  a  sphere,  for  we  know  that 
the  intersection  will  develope  in  the 
shape  of  part  of  a  circle  of  the  same  radius 
as  the  spheres  (see  fig.  182).  To  get  in  the 
development  the  generators  G  of  the  cone 
we  shall  have  to  measure  exactly  on  the  inter¬ 
section  the  distance  of  the  points  m  to  the 
generator  along  which  the  cone  has  been  slit. 
We  must,  therefore,  first  develope  the  intersec¬ 
tion  as  if  it  were  a  curve  drawn  on  a  cylinder 
standing  over  its  plan,  and  on  that  auxiliary 
development  we  can  measure  the  real  distances 
of  the  points  m  to  carry  them  on  the  arc  of 
circle  belonging  to  the  development  of  the  cone. 
The  reader  sees  thereby  that  there  is  really  no 
practical  advantage  in  using  this  method  of 


development,  although  it  seems  theoretically 
simple. 

The  Hyperboloid  of  Revolution. 

This  is  the  surface  described  by  a  straight 
line  as  generator  revolving  round  an  axis  not  in 
the  same  plane  as  itself.  It  is  called  a  hyper¬ 
boloid,  for  its  meridian,  or  section  by  a  plane 
containing  the  axis,  is  a  hyberbola,  and  the 
same  surface  could  be  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  that  hyperbola.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
prove  this,  for,  although  very  simple,  it  has  to 
be  done  by  the  application  of  algebra  to  conic 
sections. 

The  reader  can  obtain  a  hyperboloid  by  the 
following  very  simple  construction : — Cut  out 
of  card-board  two  circles  of  equal  diameter, 
then  connect  the  two  discs  obtained  by  threads, 
so  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  as  in  sketch  (see  fig. 
183).  If  now  you  fix  the  lower  disc  on  the 
table,  and  give  a  twist  to  the  upper  disc,  you 
will  have  formed  a  hyperboloid.  This  surface 
can  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  circular  waste-paper 


basket,  for  it  is  naturally  produced  by  the  prc 
cess  of  basket-making.  The  scotia  or  rpoxi\i\- 
of  the  Greek  Ionic  base  is  a  hyperboloid.  Wit*, 
the  Greeks  the  scotia  was  the  essential  featur. 
of  the  base,  probably  because  wicker- ware  ci| 
that  shape  had  been  traditionally  used  as  sup 
ports  to  vases  and  other  objects  from  time  im  i 
memorial ;  and  also,  because  the  Greeks,  wit’ : 
their  keen  feeling  of  form,  saw  that  the  hyper 
boloid  of  revolution  expresses  eminently  we 
the  elastic  reactions  which  a  base  is  submitte; 
to,  as  transmitter  of  the  weight  of  a  burden  fe 
the  ground.  The  Romans  misunderstood  tl 
artistic  meaning  of  the  scotia,  and  saw  in  tb. 
feature  only  a  means  of  getting  a  shadow,  a 
expressed  by  the  very  name  they  give  it.  I 
the  Roman  columns  the  scotia  plays,  therefore 
but  a  subordinate  part,  and  was  drawn  te 
means  of  compasses,  as  formed  of  two  arcs  a 
circles.  The  hyperboloid  is  the  easiest  of  & 
surfaces  to  produce  on  the  turning-lathe,  ar, 
for  this  reason  is  often  used  for  vases  and  othc 
earthenware. 
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raw  the  surface  of  the  hyperbolo'id  (see 
.),  first  draw  the  generator  D  parallel  to 
vation  plane,  then  when  D  rotates  round 
is  A  it  will  always  touch  the  circle  K, 
we  call  the  neck  of  the  hyperboloid, 
ore,  any  line  G*  tangent  to  the  circle  K* 
plan  of  a  generator  of  the  hyperboloid, 
g  will  be  on  the  circle  E,  and  its  upper 
ity  will  be  on  a  circle  E2  placed  at  a 

i .  distance  above  the  circle  E.  The  plane 
neck  or  the  circle  K  will  be  at  an  equal 
j*e  between  the  planes  of  the  circles  E  and 

he  plan  to*  of  a  point  m  belonging  to  the 
9  of  the  hyperboloid  be  given,  we  find  the 
M  projection  of  the  point  as  follows  : — 
l  through  to*  the  plan  of  the  generator  G*, 
i ;  G",  and  carry  thereon  m". 

Dn  the  contrary,  the  elevation  to"  of  a 
|!belonging  to  the  surface  of  the  hyper- 
be  given,  we  shall  find  to*  as  follows  :  at 
i  vel  of  to"  we  cut  the  hyperboloid  by  a 
intal  plane  H,  and  its  intersection  x  with 
generator,  D,  is  a  point  of  the  circular 
intal  section.  We  draw  the  circle  H* 

I  jh  the  point  xh,  and  carry  on  that  circle 
i  ,n  of  the  point  to. 

see  in  fig.  185  that  D*  is  the  plan  of  two 
[b  and  Do,  of  which  the  elevations  D"  and 
iin  in  contrary  directions.  It  is  evident 
[when  lines  D  and  D2  revolve  round  the 
A  they  will  generate  the  very  same  sur- 
;  :'or  their  extremities  will  describe  the  same 
ia  E  and  E2.  We  can  conclude,  therefore, 
[through  every  point  of  the  hyperboloid 
wo  generators  opposed  to  one  another  in 
don . 

follows  also  that  any  generator  of  the  one 
in  meets  all  the  generators  of  the  other 
in,  for  through  any  point  of  that  generator 
I  will  pass  a  generator  of  the  second 
n.  This  will  be  plain  to  any  reader 
i:amining  an  ordinary  waste-paper  basket, 
burse  this  is  only  true  if  we  consider  the 
tee  of  the  hyperbolo'id  as  infinitely  extended, 
/ilso  the  generators  which  are  parallel  as 
i  ng  at  an  infinite  distance, 
i:  the  other  hand,  generators  belonging  to 

i  ame  system  never  meet  and  are  never 
-lei.  Let  us  take  (see  fig.  186)  two  gene- 
is  Gi  and  G2  of  the  same  system  of  genera- 
3  If  these  generators  meet  in  space,  it  will 
k  some  point  above  xh ;  now  we  shall  find 

a  vertical  line  from  tc*  will  meet  the 
orator  Gj  above  the  neck  in  aq",  and  the 
crator  G2  below  the  neck  in  x.2v.  We  con- 
tb,  therefore,  that  the  generators  Gt  and  G2 
tat  meet.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  our  figure  that 
[Iwill  necessarily  be  true  of  any  two  gene¬ 
ts  we  may  select,  for  we  shall  always 

ii  the  one  generator  get  to  ©j,  after  reaching 
tneck  in  the  point  a,  whereas  the  other 
prator  will  get  to  x2  before  reaching  the  neck 
:  If  the  two  generators  of  the  same  system 
■parallel  on  plan,  then  it  will  be  found  that 
j  are  inclined  in  contrary  directions. 

(.  through  the  centre  0  of  the  neck  circle 
l  fig.  187)  we  draw  two  lines  A  and  A2 
lillel  to  the  generators  D  and  D2  of  the 
Irboloid,  the  lines  A  and  A2  will  be  the 
);s  (prop,  asymptotes)  of  the  hyperbolas 
-:h  form  the  outline  of  the  figure  in  eleva- 

j,  If  the  lines  A  and  A2  are  made  to  revolve 
id  the  axis  of  the  hyperlo'id,  they  will 

! irate  a  cone  which  we  will  call  the  limiting 
(prop,  assymptotic  cone)  of  the  hyperbo 
;  for  the  surface  of  the  hyperbolo'id  and 
I  cone  will  near  one  another  infinitely  with- 
'.ever  touching. 


varied  ensigns.  The  window  was  designed  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Carnm. 

Swansea. — The  four-light  south  transept  win¬ 
dow  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Swansea,  has  just 
been  filled  with  Munich  stained  glass  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Richardson.  The  subjects 
selected  are  the  Acts  of  Mercy,  in  recognition  of 
his  well-known  charity.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 

Dalton-in-Furness. — A  stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  west  end  of  Dalton 
Parish  Church  by  the  mineral  tenants  in  the 
manor  of  Plain  Furness,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queenaberry,  Iv.G. 
The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Burlison  A  Grylls 
(who  provided  the  east  window),  of  Newman- 
street,  Oxford-street.  The  canopy  contains 
angels  with  scrolls,  the  tracery  being  filled  ' 
with  glass  of  good  design.  The  centre  com¬ 
partment  has  a  figure  of  the  Baptist,  and 
beneath  is  a  representation  of  the  Deluge  and 
Moses  dividing  the  Red  Sea.  The  right-hand 
compartment  contains  the  baptism  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  by  St.  Philip,  and  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  Cornelius  by  St.  Peter,  the  lowest  figure 
being  Moses,  with  the  two  tables  of  stone. 
The  left  hand  contains  the  figures  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  his  two  disciples,  to  whom  he 
points  out  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  also  the 
figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  baptising 
Lydia  and  her  family,  the  lowest  figure  being 
that  of  Noah  with  scroll. 


West  Dulwich— 18  and  20,  Chancellor-road,  freehold  £600 

Lower  Norwood— 25,  High-street,  80  years,  gronnd- 

rent  6 . .  300 

By  A.  Watson. 

Bermondsey— 9  to  13,  Melior-street,  freehold .  865 

18  19,  and  33,  Kinrosa-street,  23  years,  ground- 

rent  81.  . .  280 

Walworth— 80  and  82,  Kinglake-street,  and  9,  Bag- 
shot-street,  22  years,  ground-rent,  71.  17s.  6d. 

and  a  ground-rent  of  4/.  10s.,  term  22  years .  345 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobe. 

Bethnal  Green— 241,  Globe-road,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  2/ . 309 

Bow— 12,  Malmesburv-road,  87  years,  ground- 

rent  4/ . 345 

Commercial-road— No.  475,  and  6,  Bermuda-street, 

7  years,  ground-rent  50/ .  46 

45,  Berth-street,  7  years,  ground-rent  6 1 .  45 

By  F.  Habds. 

Lee— 38,  30,  and  42,  Boone-street,  freehold .  1,09j 

East  Greenwich— 24,  Calvert-road,  freehold .  295 

Woolnich-road— A  plot  of  freehold  land .  2-U 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  3. 

By  J.  G.  Robinson  &  Son. 

Saffron  Walden— Freehold  house  and  nursery- 

grounds,  la.  3r.  6p . . .  £750 

Oct.  6. 

By  Wagstaff  &  W abman. 

Barnsbury— 125,  195,  and  197,  Liverpool-road,  14 

years,  ground-rent  201.  6s . 

7,  8,  and  10,  Stonefield-terrace,  20  yearB,  ground- 

rent  18/.  14s . . . •••••" 

10,  Cloudesley-square,  16  years,  ground-rent  71.... 

Oct.  6. 

By  C.  &  H.  Whitb. 

Walworth— 113,  Lorrimore-road,  68  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ . . . .  375 

Kennington— 102,  Upper  Kenmngton-lane,  freehold 
By  H.  C.  Nbwsom. 

Lambeth— 134,  Belvedere-road,  and  24,  Tennison- 

street,  38  years,  ground-rent  10/ . . . . 

25  and  26,  Tennison-street,  38  years,  ground-rent 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Octobbb  17. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitiry  Engineers.— 
Home  Counties  District  Meeting  at  Bournemouth.  11  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Octobbb  21. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution.— 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Members.  8'30  p.m. 

Fbiday,  Octobbb  23. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  President, 
ill  deliver  his  opening  Address.  7 '30  p.m. 

University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton  o 
Inscriptions,”  II.  4  p.m. 


“  Greek 
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STAINED  GLASS. 
iletsoe. — The  three-light  east  window  of  the 
Ish  Church,  Bletsoe,  Bedford,  has  just  been 
>d  with  Munich  stained  glass  representing 
4“  Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  The  window  is 
fcted  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  Edmund 
3or  St.  John,  who  died  30th  September,  1884. 

[artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 

Istow. — The  second  of  two  memorial  windows 
•usted  to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Winfield  &  Co.,  suc- 
lors  to  Camm  Brothers,  of  Cambridge-street, 
imingham,  has  just  been  fixed  in  Elstow 
ish  Church.  The  first  illustrates  “  The 
i;rim’s  Progress,”  the  Becond  “The  Holy 
jr.”  In  the  centre  light  is  represented  the 
:n  of  Mansoul,  and  on  the  right-hand  side 
manuel  with  his  officers  and  army,  and  on 
^opposite  Diabolus  and  his  chiefs  and  army, 
h  banners,  &c.  In  the  tracery  are  indicated 
i  officers  of  Immanuel’s  army,  with  their 


By  H.  W.  Saffell. 

8outhend— A  plot  of  copyhold  land  .  200 

By  Driver  &  Co. 

Blew  Green— The  residence  known  as  “  Beaconsfleld 

House  ”  .  1,200 

Soho— 5,  Rupert-street,  freehold......... . .  2,075 

Sussex  near  Pulborough— Freehold  woodland, 

8a.  lr.  2p . . .  ^20 

The  reversion  to  a  moiety  of  2,910/.,  life  aged  / 3 

years .  676 

By  Salter,  Rex,  &  Co. 

Chalk  Farm— 10,  12,  16,  and  17,  Hartland-road, 

45  years,  ground-rent  17/ . •• .  906 

Camden  Town— 225  and  227,  Arlington-road,  27 

years,  ground-rent,  10/ . .  335 

Haverstock  Hill— 28  and  29,  Duke’s-terrace  64 

years,  ground-rent  12/ . . .  ®90 

By  Messrs.  Willmott. 

Uxbrid^e-road— 6,  Blomfield-road,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  . .  606 

Oct.  7. 

By  T.  G.  Whabton  &  Shbbbin. 

Wimbledon— 13,  Spenccr-hill,  94  years,  ground- 

rent  20/ . . . •••  760 

Finchley— 1  and  2,  Leicester-villas,  99  years,  ground- 

rent  51.  10s .  250 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co. 

Battersea— 25  to  29,  Francis-street,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  16/ . ••••••• .  690 

Brixton—36,  38,  and  40,  Poplar-walk-road,  80  years, 

ground-rent  15/ .  750 

20  Poplar-walk-road,  80  years,  ground-rent  4/.  10s.  250 

By  A.  &  A.  Field. 

Hackney,  Amhurst-road— “  Grantham  House,”  73 

years,  ground-rent  13/ .  1,530 

Spitalfields — 17,  Princes-street,  freehold  .  1,430 

Southend-11,  High-street,  freehold  ...  ...  1,090 

Whitechapel,  64,  Great  Garden-street,  freehold .  7b0 

Mile  End-road — 5,  Moody-sfreet,  freehold  .  350 

Southend,  Cliff  Parade— ‘‘Oakleigh  House,"  free- 

hold  .  2,100 

Homerton— 4  and  5,  Berger-road,  freehold . 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Letpeb. 

Bromley,  Kent—”  Somerton  Lodge,"  and  a  plot  of 

land,  freehold  . 1,600 

Knockholt— Twenty-five  plots  of  freehold  laud .  1,076 

Oct.  8. 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Bermondsey— 38  to  38,  Ernest-street,  32  years, 

ground-rent  11/.  8s .  345 

1  to  9,  Nelson-street,  and  15  and  16,  West-street, 

72  years,  ground-rent  94/ .  1,400 

17  to  23  and  30  to  36,  W eat-street,  72  years,  groun  d- 

26  and  27  and  30  to  35,  Nelson-street,  and  1  to  11, 

Edmund-place,  72  years,  ground-rent  89/ .  1,550 

Lower  Sydenham— 15  to  20,  Paxton-villas,  freehold  1, 

Holborn— 16,  Leather-lane,  freehold .  1. 

Oxford-street— 13,  Great  Chapel-street,  freehold  ... 
Brunswick-square— 33  and  35,  Colonnade,  7  years, 
ground-rent  10/.  10s . 


1,005 


glisrtllanta. 

Technical  Education  in  Manchester. — 

The  thirtieth  session  of  the  Manchester 
Association  of  Employers,  Foremen,  and 
Draughtsmen  was  opened  at  the  Technical 
School,  Princess-street,  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  with  an  address  by  Mr.  William 
Mather,  C.E.,  of  Salford,  on  “  The  relation  of 
technical  instruction  to  the  progress  of  engi¬ 
neering  and  kindred  trades  in  the  future.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bailey,  President  of  the  Association, 
occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said  that  although  technical  educa¬ 
tion  was  now  taking  a  prominent  place,  this 
Association  bad  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
been  providing  such  education  to  members  at 
its  own  expense.  Mr.  Mather  said  the  subject 
of  his  address  had  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserved  in  England.  How  was  it  we  were  still 
talking  about  holding  our  own,  about  still 
keeping  the  lead,  when  a  few  years  ago  we  were 
not  conscious  of  competitors,  and  scarcely  con¬ 
descended  to  notice  the  changes  that  were 
reducing  the  distance  between  us  and  those 
who  entered  the  field  long  afterwards,  heavily 
handicapped  by  many  disadvantages  ?  He 
was  aware  that  there  was  a  “  Jingoism  in 
the  mechanical  and  engineering  trades  just  as 
well  as  in  politics,  but  we  were  bound  to  admit 
that  our  neighbours  were  greatly  superior  to  us 
in  technical  knowledge,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  inequality  that  now  existed.  He  firmly 
believed  that  a  larger  interest  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  the  middle  classes  generally 
was  all  we  needed  in  this  country,  in  order  to 
develope  more  rapidly  the  necessary  changes 
required  in  our  elementary  schools.  We 
required  more  ample  provision  for  secondary 
education  in  which  sciences  should  have  the 
most  prominent  place,  leading  up  to  high-class 
technical  schools,  each  having  its  special  cha¬ 
racter  and  purpose. 

Inland  Navigation.  —  At  the  ordinary 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traders’  Association,  held  at  the 
Offices,  Eastcheap-buildings,  E.C.,  on  the  /th 
inst.,  the  necessity  of  improving  our  inland 
navigation  and  the  vital  importance  of  cheaper 
transit  to  the  Midland  districts  were  considered, 
when  it  was  resolved  : — That  a  letter  be  written 
to  the  Corporation  of  Peterborough  urging  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  River  Nene  naviga¬ 
tion  to  that  town,  apart  from  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  flooding  of  the  Fenlands ;  and, 
that  a  similar  letter  be  sent  to  the  Severn  Com¬ 
missioners  urging  that  the  proposed  deepening 
of  the  latter  navigation  (at  very  small  cost) 
between  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Stourport 
be  proceeded  with  ;  and  further,  that  a  memo¬ 
rial  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Depression  in 
Trade,  expressing  the  opinion  of  this  Council' 
that  trade  in  England  is  most  unfavourably 
affected  by  the  inadequate  and  restricted  con¬ 
dition  of  our  inland  navigations. 

Registering  Turnstiles.— Messrs.  Isler  & 
Co.  have  secured  the  contract  from  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Government  for  their  improved  patent 
registering  turnstiles,  for  the  race-courses. 
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Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — The  opening  address  in  connexion 
with  the  Leeds  Architectural  Society  was  given 
on  Monday  evening  by  the  President  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Con  non,  F.R.I.B.A).  He  said  that  in  meeting 
again  for  the  commencement  of  another  year’s 
work,  and  for  a  comparison  of  the  past  year’s 
experience,  they  found  little  upon  which  they 
could  congratulate  themselves  in  the  condition 
of  the  trades  upon  whose  prosperity  their  pro¬ 
fession  depended.  Building  operations  had  been 
of  an  unimportant  character  and  limited  in 
number,  providing  mostly  only  for  immediate 
needs,  seldom  for  future  wants.  The  quiescent 
condition  of  the  building  industries  for  the  past 
few  years  left  little  to  be  recorded  concerning 
new  erections  in  Leeds.  The  following  prizes 
were  presented  during  the  evening: — 1.  A 
silver  medal,  given  annually  by  the  society,  and 
51.  5s.  by  the  President,  was  awarded  to  Joseph 
Rhodes  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  illustrating 
Skelton  Church  ;  and  a  similar  medal  in 
bronze  to  Joseph  Hall,  for  drawings  of  the 
same  subject.  2.  A  prize  of  31.  3s.,  awarded 
to  Charles  Barker  Howdill,  for  the  best 
drawings  illustrating  roof  construction.  3.  A 
prize  of  21.  2s.  for  a  design  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  a  statesman,  and  a  prize  of  21.  2s. 
for  a  set  of  drawings  at  the  evening  class  of 
design.  These  two  prizes  were  awarded  to  Fred. 
Mitchell.  4.  A  prize  of  1?.  Is.,  given  by  Major 
R.  W.  Moore,  was  awarded  to  Francis  William 
Bedford,  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  done  by 
an  Associate  of  the  Society  at  any  Art  School 
in  the  town.  5.  A  prize  of  21.  2s.,  offered  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Connon,  for  the  best  work  done  by 
members  of  the  Associates’  Sketching  Club, 
was  awarded  to  Alfred  Whitehead. 

Tlie  Strand  Ratepayers  andtheir  Assess¬ 
ments.  A  public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  in  the 
Strand  Union,  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
at  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  recent  heavy  increase  in  their  rating 
Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  architect  and  surveyor,  moved 
the  following  resolution  "  This  meeting  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  action  of  the  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittee  in  issuing  nearly  nine  hundred  fresh 
notices  of  largely-increased  assessments,  after 
the  assessment  appeals  on  the  list  prepared  by 
the  overseers  have  been  heard  and  settled,  and 
after  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  revision  of 
the  Valuation  List,  and  calls  upon  them  to  with¬ 
draw  such  notices,  there  being  no  substantial 
grounds  for  the  increase,  as  the  value  of  pro¬ 
perty  has  lately  decreased  in  the  parish,  on 
account  of  the  continued  depression  iu  trade 
and  the  incomplete  state  of  the  new  streets 
now  being  slowly  carried  out  at  Charing-cross.” 
This  and  other  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  Proposed  Tower  Bridge. —  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
Mr.  T.  Beard,  Chairman  of  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee,  had  secured  a  place  on  the 
agenda  for  a  report,  recommending  that  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  City  Architect,  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  the  architect  for  the  erection  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Tower  Bridge;  that  Mr.  J. 
Wolfe  Barry,  civil  engineer,  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  carrying  out  the  work  ;  and 
that  the  sura  of  30,0002.  should  be  paid  to 
them,  in  such  proportions  as  they  might 
mutually  agree  upon,  for  their  services  in  re¬ 
spect  thereof,  such  sum  to  include  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  all  superintendents  and  clerks 
of  works.  Mr.  Beard  was  anxious  that  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report  should  be  proceeded 
with,  but  the  majority  of  the  Court  held  that 
the  matter  was  of  such  importance  that  the 
report  should  be  printed  and  considered  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Temple  Bar.— W e  are  glad  to  see  that  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Common  Conncil  the  absurd 
proposal  of  the  City  Lands  Committee  to  re- 
crect  Temple  Bar  as  an  entrance  to  the  Albert 
Palace  at  Battersea  was  withdrawn.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman 
named  the  Embankment  end  of  Middle  Temple- 
lane  as  a  suitable  site,  and  Major  Joseph  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  remains  of  the  Bar 
would  not  be  taken  outside  the  City. 

Technical  Education. — The  preliminary 
lecture  of  a  course  on  science  of  construction 
was  delivered  gratis  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the 
9th  inst.  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Gribble,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  lecture 
was  well  attended.  The  course  itself  com¬ 
mences  this  Friday,  October  16th.  Particulars 
HaU  °^*'a*ne<^-  ^rom  the  Secretary,  Exeter 


The  -American  Forestry  Congress. — The 

proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Congress,  at  Boston,  on  the  22nd  of 
last  month,  show  that  the  Americans  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  husbanding  the 
splendid  supply  of  timber  still  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States.  The  invitation  to  the  meet- 
ing  stated  that  the  natural  source  of  a  yearly 
product  of  $700,000,000,  which  the  American 
forests  at  present  represent,  deserves  careful 
husbanding  with  the  view  to  its  continuity,  and 
calls  for  due  consideration  of  its  interests  by  the 
Legislature  as  well  as  by  the  people  at  large. 
Without  indulging  in  the  cries  of  alarmists,  the 
conveners  of  the  Congress  have  good  reasons  and 
sufficient  data  for  asserting  that  the  present 
policy,  if  continued,  must  seriously  affect  this 
factor  of  wealth  at  no  distant  time.  They  aro 
equally  justified  in  stating  that,  in  view  of  the 
far-reaching  influences  exerted  by  the  forests, 
wastefulness  in  the  methods  of  lnmbering 
and  reckless  destruction  by  fires  have  become 
criminal.  The  American  Government  has  there¬ 
fore  been  requested  to  pursue  a  wise  and  con¬ 
servative  policy  in  regard  to  its  own  forest 
lands,  consisting  still,  at  the  present  time,  of 
85,000,000  acres.  The  questions  which  have 
been  discussed  by  the  Congress, — including  the 
importance  of  forests  in  climatic  and  hydraulic 
respects ;  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  State  to 
protect  its  forest  resources  ;  the  causes  of 
forest  fires,  and  the  way  to  restrict  them ;  edu¬ 
cation  and  research  in  forestry  matters  ;  prac¬ 
tical  forestry, — all  prove  that  its  work  was 
thoroughly  practical,  and  may  lead  to  some 
good  results. — Iron . 

Belgian  Rolled  Iron  Girders.  —  "A 

Looker  On,”  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Liverpool  Courier ,  asks  whose  fault  it  is  that  at 
the  present  day  it  should  be  necessary  to  go 
to  Belgium  for  this  particular  kind  of  manu¬ 
factured  iron.  He  answers  the  question  thus  : — 

‘  In  my  opinion  the  blame  must  be  divided 
between  our  ironmasters  and  their  workmen. 
The  former  have  shown  a  lamentable  want  of 
skill  and  enterprise  in  failing  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  improved  machinery  and  plant  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  day,  and  have 
allowed  their  competitors  in  Belgium  to  out¬ 
strip  them  in  the  production  and  manipulation 
of  novel  forms  of  rolled  iron.  Twenty-three 
years  ago  I  warned  them  publicly  through  the 
Times  that  it  was  high  time  they  roused  them¬ 
selves  from  their  apathy,  but  to  very  little  pur¬ 
pose,  if  it  be  true,  as  you  state,  that  Belgian 
girders  can  still  be  delivered  into  the  heart  of 
England  at  a  cheaper  price  than  British  rolling 
mills  are  willing  to  accept.  Then,  as  to  the 
workmen,  it  is  within  my  own  knowledge  in 
former  years  that  whenever  the  masters  desired 
to  introduce  any  improvements,  or  to  vary  the 
old  routine  in  any  way,  they  were  met  by  the 
greatest  obstruction  and  claims  made  for 
|  extra’  wages,  compelling  the  masters  to 
increase  the  price  beyond  all  reason.  In 
Belgium  and  France  it  is  just  the  reverse; 
and  hence,  by  our  own  pig  -  headedness,  we 
have  been  stimulating  the  manufactures  of  our 
continental  rivals.” 


Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Societc 
Exhibition. — At  this  exhibition,  lately  oper 
at  Falmouth,  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exefc 
exhibited  some  300  photographs  of  work 
has  carried  out  from  time  to  time  during  |i 
past  three  years.  Conspicuous  amongst  the 
was  an  interesting  series  of  life-size  state 
which  Mr.  Hems  is  commissioned  to  execute  li 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  Others  illustrated  some) 
the  work  at  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter  te 
Fisherman,  which  Lord  Revelstoke  has  recem 
built  in  the  village  from  which  he  takes  1( 
title.  Besides  the  photographs,  Mr.  Hei 
exhibited  a  font  cover  of  English  oak,  partio 
larly  noticeable  for  the  ornateness  of  the  ha 
mered  ironwork  upon  it.  The  cover  is  intend' 
for  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Newtc 
Ferrers,  now  underrestoration  from  the  desigt 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne,  A.R.I.B.A.,6 
London.  Mr.  Hems  has  been  awarded  (I 
the  third  time)  the  silver  medal  of  the  Socieh 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association.—, 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  tl 
Association  on  Monday  last,  Sir  Joseph  Fayro 
K.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolvec. 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.j. 
seconded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stirling,  to  arram 
for  another  series  of  free  lectures  on  sanitai 
subjects  during  the  coming  winter.  Profesff1 
Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  will  deliver  one  of  to. 


Bromley. — The  Bromley  Local  Board,  1 
their  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.,  unanimous 
resolved  to  make  an  addition  of  501.  per  annu: 
to  the  salary  of  their  Surveyor,  Mr.  Hugh  ii 
Cregeen. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS,  .h 


TIMBER. 


Insanitary  Condition  of  a  School 
keeper’s  House.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Shoreditch  Vestry,  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  the 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  presented  a  report 
describing  the  insanitary  condition  of  a  house 
belonging  to  the  School  Board  for  London,  and 
occupied  by  the  caretaker  of  the  Hammond- 
square  Board  School.  It  seems  that  the  house 
was  built  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  on  the 
site  of  some  old  cottages  and  their  water- 
closets,  and  over  an  old  drain  which  was  not 
removed.  There  had  been  much  sickness  in 
the  house,  and  one  child  had  died  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  Vestry  resolved  to  make  an  order 
on  the  School  Board  to  completely  overhaul 
the  basement  of  the  house. 


The  J osiah  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  J .  L.  Bacon  &  Co.  request  permission  to 
state  that  the  allusion  to  the  defective  result  of 
the  heating  of  the  Josiah  Mason  College,  in  our 
report  of  the  lecture  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A., 
on  p.  458,  ante,  is,  by  the  context,  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  impression  that  the  work  was  done 
by  their  firm,  whereas  such  was  not  the  case. 

District  Surveyorship.— Mr.  A.  O.  Collard, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  in  Mr.  Yulliamy’s 
department  at  the  Board  of  Works,  and  was 
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METALS. 

Iron— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton  2  2  0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London .  4  15  0 

„  ,,  in  Wales  .  4  7  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  .  0  0  0 
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formerly  a  pnpil  of  Mr.  Blashill,  is  a  candidate  tinplatbs— 
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for  the  office  of  Surveyor  to  the  parishes  of 
Lee  and  Kidbrook,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works. 


IC  coke  . 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal  .. 
IX  ditto  . 


...box  14  0  0  10  8 
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OILS. 

>  it,  Cochin  . 

m  . . . 

IS . 

I  .»g08  . 

B  jt  Kernel  . 

•  :d,  English  pale... 
I  brown  . 


£.  8 

...ton  23  10 


31  0  0  32  0  0 


30  0  0  0  0  0 

26  6  0  0  0  0 

26  16  0  0  0  0 

23  6  0  0  0  0 


OILS  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  21  6  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  25  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S . 7  0  0 

„  Refined  .  8  0  0 

Tubpbntinb — 

American,  in  cks . cwt.  16  6 

Tab— Stockholm . brl.  0  19  6 

Archangel .  0  11  6 


1  PETIT  IONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  required. 


Walton-le-Dale  Lcl.  Bd 


Premium. 


601.  and  301.. 


Designs  to  be 
delivered. 


Page. 


CONTRACTS. 


HULL. — For  the  erection  of  a  Board  school  in  South 
Parade.  Hull,  for  the  Kingston-upon-Hull  School  Board. 
Mr.  William  Botterill,  architect  to  the  Board,  Parliament- 
street,  Hull.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

J.  Drury . . . £6,661 

R.  Sergeant  . 

J.  T.  Skinner . 

Darneley  &  Son . 

Dalby  &  Son  . 

J.  Ward  . 

J.  F.  Freeman  . 

W.  Li  son . 

Hockney  A  Liggins . . . 

B.  Muegrave  . 

F.  Beilby . 

M.  Harper  . 

G.  VV.  Stephenson  . 

Executors  of  T.  Southern  ... 

Jackson  A  Son  (accepted) ... 


TENDERS. 

MOUTH.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  Bryn 
l,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Mclnnes.  Mr.  Thos. 
i,  architect : — 

ies,  Dolgelley  . 

les  A  Thomas,  Barmouth . 

>yd  A  Jones,  Portmadoe  . 

sea  A  Humphreys,  l’ortmadoc. 

ighes,  Portmadoe . 

berts,  Barmouth . 

irgan,  Lowyn ...  . . 

lee,  Criccieth  (accepted) 


£4,467  19  6 
3,260  0  0 
2,910  0  0 
2,836  0  0 
2,827  0  0 
2,790  0  0 
2,587  10  0 
2,680  6  6 


[Architect’s  estimate,  2,6901.  1  Is. J 

'RMONDSEY.— For  the  rebuilding  of  glue  and  size 
t,  Spa-road  Bermondsey,  for  Messrs.  B.  Young  &  Co. 
[s.  Wheeler  &  Hollands,  architects,  Lonsdale-cham- 
!  Chancery -lane.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  & 
Jin,  Adelaide-street,  Charing-cross  — 

Weeks. 


. £5,950 

0 

0  . 

.  26 

.  6,875 

0 

0  . 

i.  A  K.  Lea  . 

....  6,685 

0 

0  . 

.  18 

.  6,667 

0 

0  . 

.  20 

.  6,670 

0 

0  . 

.  30 

.  6.580 

0 

0  . 

.  14 

.  Smith  A  Sons . 

.  6,418 

0 

0  . 

.  16 

.  Wells  . 

.  6,420 

0 

0  . 

.  23 

.  M.  Deacou  A  Co . 

.  6,376 

0 

0  . 

.  18 

ervis  Smith  . . 

.  6,298 

0 

0  . 

.  14 

.Jerrard  . 

....  6,249 

0 

0  . 

.  22 

A  J.  Greenwood  . 

.  6,224 

0 

0  . 

.  12 

lilby  A  Gayford  . 

.  6,064 

0 

0  . 

:  is 

fartm,  Wells,  A  Co.  ... 

.  6,823 

0 

0  . 

ATH  AM. — For  now  music-hall,  tavern,  and  premises, 
•street,  for  the  trustees  of  Watts’s  Charity.  Mr. 
W.  Nash,  architect,  Rochester.  Quantities  by  the 


feet  :- 

•.  Oates . 

7.  Ruby . 

t.  West  . . . 

G.  Sampson  . 

’.  Callund  A  Son . 

!.  K.  Skinner . 

.  G.  Naylar  &  Son  (accepted) 


..£4,965  0 
,.  4,745  0 
..  4,720  0 
..  4,650  0 
,.  4,590  0 
,.  4,620  0 
4,486  0 


OYDON. — For  alterations  to  the  Gun  Tavern, 
ch-street,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  C.  Beaumont.  Mr.  H.  J. 
on,  architect,  Queen  Anns's-gate,  Westminster  : — 

Valker  . £888  0  0 

'anning  &  Mullins .  826  0  0 

Amble  .  810  0  0 

lormau  &  Sons .  797  0  0 


VaJler 


er,  36,  Church-street,  Croydon*. 
Pewterers’  Work. 

[Stetson. . 

lolling  . 

winders  &  Sous . 

Heath*  . 

•  Accepted. 


105  10  0 
90  10  0 
89  15  0 
87  10  0 


DEPTFORD. — For  erecting  new  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  Congregational  Church,  High-street,  Deptford. 
Mr.  Henry  Cowell  Boyes,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Riddett.  Bedford-row:  — 

H.  L.  Holloway  (reduced  estimate)  *  £1,072  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


GOSFORTH  (Northumberland).— For  detached  villa 
residence  at  Gosforth,  Northumberland,  for  Mr.  John 
Morrison.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  8impson,  architect,  Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

J.  Elliot,  North  Shields . £1,450  0  0 

J.  R.  Miller,  Newcastle .  1,440  0  0 

Middlemas  Bros.,  Newcastle .  1,380  0  0 

J.  R.  Limn.  Newcastle  .  1,376  4  7 

T.  White,  Walker-on-Tyne  .  1,301  1  3 

W.  Richardson,  Gateshead-on-Tyne*  1,266  0  0 

Haswell  &  Waugh,  Gatesheaa-on- 

Tyne .  1,241  5  3 

*  Accepted. 


HORNSEY. — For  new  boundary- wall  adjoining  pumping 
station,  Burghley-road,  Hornsey,  for  the  Uorosey  Local 
Board.  Mr.  T.  do  Courcy  Meade,  engineer  and  sur¬ 
veyor: — 

Barber,  Higbgate . £135  0  0! 

Crisp.  Furtis  Green .  136  0  0 

Kerry,  Highgate  .  131  0  0 

Southcott,  Highgate  .  128  0  0 

Garrett  A  Tillbrook  Crouch-End .  125  0  0 

Marks,  Crouch-End  .  123  0  0 

Mattock.  Finsbury  Park .  lit)  0  0 

Dixon,  Highgate  .  85  0  0 

Troit,  Hornsey .  73  0  0 

Dunmore,  Crouch-End  . 71  0  0 

Cowley,  Crouch-End  (accepted) .  69  0  0  1 


6,622  0  0 
6,380  0  0 
6,307  0  0 
6,289  0  O 
6,241  0  0 
6,199  16  2 
6,194  8  O 
6,125  0  0 
6;ff'H  0  0 
6.086  0  0 
6,027  10  O 
5,946  11  6 
6,932  10  0 


KENSINGTON.— For  alterations  to  95  and  97,  High- 
street,  for  Messrs.  J.  Barker  &  Co.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Stonor  : — 

C.  F.  Kearley  (accepted)  . £3,099  0  0 


DEPTFORD.— For  the  erection  of  boiler-house,  engine- 
house,  chimney-shaft,  stables,  and  other  works,  at  Sun 
Wharf,  Deptford,  for  the  Yal  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving 
Company,  I  imited.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton,  surveyor  :— 

Hargeant . £3,978  0  0 

Killmgback .  3,695  0  0 

Mowlem  &  Co .  3,373  0  0 

Perry  &  Co .  3,290  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  3,100  0  0 

C.  Wall  . 3,070  0  0 

8  J.  Jerrard  .  3,049  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway .  2.963  0  0 

W.  Downes  . 2,880  0  0 


HORNSEY. — For  the  erection  of  about  1,500  ft.  of  close 
deal  fencing,  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  &c.  Priory-road,  Hornsey,  for 
the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade, 
engineer  and  surveyor : — 

Per  Rod. 

Kerry  &  8on,  Highgato . £1  13  0  1 

G.  Crisp,  Fortis  Green  .  16  0 

Gasson  &  Son,  Forest  Hill  .  15  0 

Moreland  A  Son,  Hornsey  .  16  0 

Garrett  A  Tillbrook,  Crouch-Knd  .  14  6 

Marks,  Crouch-End .  12  9 

Trott,  Hornsey  (accepted)  .  0  16  6  ! 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

t— - - 

earn  Flour-Mill,  Warehouse,  Ac . 

lorinp . . . 

iV ailing,  Receiving  House,  Ac . 

The  Proprietors,  8illoth 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

J.  Taylor  Scott . 

—  De  Pnpo  . 

J .  W .  Peggs . 

Banks  A  Townsend . 

October  20th 
do. 

October  26th 
do. 

October  27th 
do. 

xiv. 

Columns.  Steam  Holler,  Ac . 

Willesden  Local  Board 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 

te  Sea-Wall  and  Promenade . 

v  Drainage  Works . 

!>  Reservoir  . . . 

Hartlepool  Corporation 
Richmnd  (Surrey)U.S.A. 
Cardiff  Corporation . 

H!  Mair . 

W.  Brooke . 

J.  A.  B.  Williams  . 

October  28th 
October  29th 
do. 

October  31st 

ii. 

ge  Works  . 

iog  Step  Approaches  A  Erecting  others 

ost-Otfice,  Windsor . 

ing  Railway  and  Re-modelling  Station 

l'‘Jl  f  °rl>3 . 

Exmouth  Local  Board 

Paddington  Vestry . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Glasgow  and  Paisley 

Joint  Railway  . 

Brentford  Loral  Board 

E.  Cousins  A  Son . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nov.  2nd 
do. 

Nov.  3rd 
do. 

gT’ 

W.  BaoVs  . 

do. 

ii. 

C.  N.  I.ailey . 

do. 

ii. 

H.  Bancroft  . 

Nov.  <th 

ii. 

G.  H.  Hill  . 

ii. 

Not  stated 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pago- 

October  30th 

xviii. 

LIMP8FIELD  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  Children’® 
Home  at  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  for  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Mr,  John  Norton,  architect : — 

General.  Hospital. 

F.  &  F.  J.  Weod  . £32,600  0  0  ...£1,683  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  31,865  0  0  ...  1,770  0  0 

Holland  A  Hannen  ...  30,976  0  0  ...  1.790  0  0 

Boyee  .  30,872  0  0  ...  1,867  0  O 

A.  &  C.  Braid .  29,500  0  0  ...  1,600  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Son .  29,086  0  0  ...  1,645  0  0 


LIVERPOOL.— For  the  completion  of  Lesseps-road. 
Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local 
Board.  Mr.  John  Price,  engineer.  Quantities  by  th© 
engineer : — 

Vaughan,  Manchester  . 

Win.  Standing,  Garston . 

Birley  A  Co.,  Liverpool . 

G.  Unsworth,  Manchester .... 

Chadwick  A  Co.,  Liverpool  . 

L.  Marr,  Liverpool . 

E.  Catterall,  Liverpool . 

S.  McCullagh,  Liverpool  . 

J.  McCabe  A  Co.,  Liverpool  . 

P.  Walkden  A  Co.,  Liverpool" . 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  180i.] 

•  Accepted. 


„  £213  0  0 
2f8  1  8 
..  202  17  8 
..  186  16  0 


LONDON.— For  the  Innholders’  Hall,  College-street, 
E  C.  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  architect,  Dowgate-hill. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  John  8.  Quilter,  Brunswick-square  •  — 

E.  Conder  . £4,443  0  0 

Grover  A  Sons  . 4,288  0  0 

Nightingale  .  4,285  0  0 

Dove  Bros . 4,275  0  0 

Lidstone  A  Sons  .  4,190  0  0 

Ashby  A  Horner  . 4,100  0  0 

Colls  A  Son .  3,915  0  0 

Wontner  Smith  A  Son  .  3,600  0  0 

Brass  A  Sons .  3.573  0  0 


LONDON.— For  new  wing  and  alterations  to  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Lying-inn  Hospital,  Marylebone-road.  Mr. 
F  W  Hunt,  architect.  Upper  Baker-street.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Vinall  A  Kennedy,  Guilford- street,  Russell- 

8q°#Haylock  . £4,305  0  0 

Brass  A  Sou  .  4,149  0  0 

Latbey  Bros .  3,9/0  0  0 

W.  Downs  . 3,947  0  0 

Bywaters .  3.936  0  0 

Nightingale .  3,887  0  0 


LONDON. — For  sanitary  arrangements  and  improve¬ 
ments  at  No.  20,  Lowndes-square,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
ViscouDt  Newport.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect,  Park- 
villas,  W. : —  „  , 

Bertram  A  Son  (accepted) . £216  4  0 


LONDON.— For  the  completion  of  two  shops  in  th© 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  for  Mr.  Hollington.  Mr.  A.  W.  Crawley, 
architect : —  _ 

Spencer  A  Co . £950  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway  .  919  0  0 

Wyard .  ?17  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  fittings  at  the  Blu© 
Posts  Tavern,  2,  Great  Portland-street,  for  Mr.  J.  T. 
Smith: — 

Williams  A  Son . £447  0  0 

Steel  Bros .  385  0  0 

Hanley  .  3/3  0  0 

Cha9  Oould .  336  0  0 

Sterling  .  319  lo  0 

Chas.  Jeffreys,  Hatton-garden* .  236  18  9 

*  Accepted. 

NEW  BROMPTON  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  tb© 
Printing-room  and  Assembly-room  floors  of  “  the  Temple  of 
the  New  and  Latter  House  of  Israel.”  Messrs.  Margetts, 
Son,  A  Co.,  architects,  Chatham,  Kent.  Quantities  by  th© 
architects : — 

Contract  No.  1.  Contract  No.  2. 

Building.  Ironwork. 

Jones  A  Son,  Gloucester  £3, 6S9  0  0  ...£2,228  0  0 

Heaven,  Rochester .  3,350  0  0  ...  2,6C0  0  0 

Hocking  A  Tuttlebee, 

Gravesend  aud  Strood  3,345  0  0  ...  2,437  0  (> 

Whielden,  Bishopsgate  3,275  0  0  ...  2,595  0  0 

Seager,  Sittingbourne...  3,199  0  0  ...  2,284  0  O 

Sampson,  Chatham .  3,151  0  0  ... 

Bathurst,  Chatham .  3,058  0  0  ... 

Nye  Bros.,  Chatham  ...  2,993  0  0  ... 

Naylar  A  Son,  Roches- 

ter  (accepted)  .  2,997  0  0  ...  --363  0  O’ 

Linay,  Chatham .  —  •••  2,306  0  0 

[Architect’s  estimates,  2,990L,  and  2,446] 

NEW  CROSS.— For  erecting  billiard-room  and  addition® 
to  Fairlawn,  New  Cross-road,  for  Col.  Kirby.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Wall,  architect:  — 

M.  Redman  . £^5  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway  (accepted)  .  397  0  0 
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NEWPORT  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  two  houses. 
Merchant,  for  Mr.  H.  E.  Prosser.  Mr.  Geo.  Eosser, 
architect  • 


J .  Williams,  Victoria-avenue,  Maindee, 

Newport,  Mon.  (accepted) . £460  0  0 


NORFOLK. — For  new  wing  and  offices,  &c.,  Pinkney 
Hall,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect,  Whitehall- 
place.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Vinall  &  Kennedy  : — 

Bardell . £4,472  6  0 

Chapman .  4,336  0  0 

Cornish  &  Gaymer  .  4,323  0  0 


PECK  HAM. — For  erec'ing  new  mortuary  in  St.  George'., 
Churchyard,  St.  George 's-road  Peekham,  for  the  Vestry 
of  Camberwell.  Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds,  surveyor: — 

H.  L.  Holloway  (reduced  estimate)*...  £792  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


PORTSMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  a  sanatorium  at 
the  Portsmouth  Lunatic  Asylum  (exclusive  of  heating 
apparatus) ,  for  the  Corporation  of  the  borough  of  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Mr.  James  YV.  Stroud,  architect,  Southsea. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  George  Rake,  Portsea 

T.  Roberts  . £2,302  3  3 

W.  Ward  .  2.200  0  0 

J.  Cockerell  .  2175  0  0 

C. &W.K.  Light  .  2,099  0  0 

D. W.  Lewis  .  2,092  0  0 

f-  ^  tote .  2.041  0  0 

H.  Fat-miner .  1,900  0  0 

T.  Quick  .  1  898  0  0 

T.  P.  Hall,  Buckland,  Portsmouth 

(accepted)  .  1,983  14  n 

[All  of  Portsmouth  J 


ROCHESTER  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  new  school¬ 
room  for  choristers  and  master’s  residence,  for  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Rochester  Cathedral.  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve 
architect,  Great  James-street,  Sedford-row.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Stoner  &  Son,  8,  Blomiield-street,  City 

...  .  -  ,  Fleche. 

Nightingale,  London . £3,5 '1  0  0  ...£110  0  0 

Garrod,  London  .  3,420  0  0  ...  92  0  0 

Holliday,  London  .  3,292  0  0  ...  04  0  0 

Foord  &  Sons,  Rochester  3.C97  0  0  ...  87  0  0 

Callund  &  Son,  Rochester  3,040  0  0  ...  101  0  0 

Naylar  &  Son,  Rochester  2,976  0  0  ...  85  0  0 


8T.  MARY  CRAY  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
house  for  Mr.  Sydney  Pitt,  on  the  Waldenhurst  Estate, 
for  Mr.  Ileckstall  Smith.  Mr.  A.  8.  Haynes,  architect  • — 
. £1,549  0  0 

9ro98|ey  .  1540  0  O 

Jones  . 

Lynn  &  Duncan  . 

Holliday  &  Greenwood 

Lay  (accepted) . 

Stobbiags  (withdrawn)  . 


0  0 
l,6n0  0  0 
1.474  0  0 
1 ,355  0  0 
1,236  0  0 


STEPNEY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Carpenters’  Arms,  Ben  Jonson-road,  Stepney,  for  Mr 
Clifton.  Messrs.  Massina,  Roper,  &  Mead,  Surveyors, 
Alile  End-road,  E. 1  ' 


®0*lett  . .  o  0 


Hale  &  Twitchen  (accepted) . .  260  0  0 


STRATFORD  (Essex).— For  new  boiler-house  and 
chimney-shaft.  Marsh  Gate-lane,  Stratford,  Essex,  for 
Messrs.  T.  H.  Hams  A  Son.  Mr.  .1  T.  Newman  archi- 
trot.  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger, 
Finsbury-paveraent,  E.C. 

{*ack  £1,567  0  0 

J.awrenoe  &  Sons .  1  532  0  0 

Ho8k,nf?» . 1*497  0  0 

. .  1.369  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill .  1.344  0  0 

Keed  .  1,293  0  0 

11  car. e  &  Son .  1  283  0  0 

Gregar . i'i84  0  0 


WANDSWORTH.— For  fittings  at  the  new  workhouse 
Carratt-lane,  Wandsworth,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
4Y  andsworth  and  Clapham  Union.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinekle 

architect,  Easi  India-avenne,  Leadenhall- street * 

Holloway  . £2,600  0  0 

Spencer  ft  Co .  2,508  0  0 

Gibbs  A  Flew .  2,366  0  0 

“Tiv  . W .  2,325  0  0 

Midland  Joinery  Company  .  2  198  0  9 

Kirk  A  Randall  (accepted)  .  2,144  0  0 


WANDSWORTH. — For  the  construction  of  roads, 
sewers,  and  boundary- vails,  at  the  new  Workhouse, 
Garratt-lane,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Union.  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Aldwinekle,  architect. 
East  India-avenue,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Clement  Dowling : — 
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Glasgow  Underground  Railway. 

HE  City  of  Glasgow 
is  about  to  be  partly 
freed  from  a  long¬ 
standing  disability 
on  the  score  of 
intra-mural  railway 
accommodation. 
Works  in  progress 
since  the  spring  of 
I  1883,  and  nowalmost 

om pie  ted,  will  provide  it  with  a  cut  of  double- 
le  railway,  clear  from  eastern  to  western 
ilitskirts,  through”portions  of  the  oldest  and 
lost  densely-built-upon  sections  of  the  town, 
iiecent  and  existing  conditions  of  railway  enter- 
cise  in  Glasgow  may,  in  some  sort,  be  likened 
1  those  which  in  London,  twenty  years  ago, 
Eliminated  in  the  construction  of  the  Metro- 
jilitan  Railway  from  the  Great  Western  metals 
t  Farringdon- street,  and  subsequently  led 
a  piercing  of  the  Metropolis  in  other 
trections.  Glasgow,  in  form  and  situation,  and 
1  its  railway  history  so  far,  bears  a  strikingly 
Dse  resemblance  to  London.  The  greater 
hrt  of  it  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
f  which  it  is  intersected.  The  nucleus, 
iat  is  to  say,  the  city  proper,  is  contiguous  to 
jjasgow  Bridge,  which,  like  Loudon  Bridge, 
•the  highest  crossing  of  that  kind  above  the 
3,ep-sea  navigation.  Its  fashionable  quarters 
kead  away  to  the  west  also,  and  to  the  east 
iflike  manner  lie  the  poorer  settlements,  with, 
lyond,  a  far  -  stretching  suburban  industrial 
|nge,  which  is  a  pretty  close  counterpart,  in 
id,  if  not  in  bulk,  to  the  extreme  eastern 
<?i°ns  of  the  metropolis.  In  dimensions  and 
-ike-up  south-side  Glasgow  bears  much  the 
1  ue  relation  to  its  northern  vis-a-vis  as  over 
jidge  London  does  to  London  proper.  There 
|  one  outstanding  flaw  in  the  parallel,  and 
it  is,  that  while  the  Thames  flows  eastward 
the  German  Ocean,  and  London  has  its 
cks,  wharfs,  and  shipping  clustering  in  that 
•ection,  the  Clyde  pursues  a  westward 
irse  to  the  Atlantic,  and  navigable 
asgow  waters,  with  docks,  quays,  and  ship- 
ig,  are  found  in  the  westerly  quarter, 
larated  by  a  slight  fringe  of  ship-building 
■ritory  only  from  the  fashionable  residential 
lurbs.  For  rail  way  purposes,— that  is  to  say, 
any  scale  worth  noticing,— Glasgow,  on  the 
rth  side  and  when  barely  one-third  of  its 
)sent  extent,  was  first  partially  pierced  by 
i  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line  (now  a  leading 
tion  of  the  North  British  system),  which,  by 
ans  of  a  tunnel  on  a  steep  incline  from  the 
j,'h  ground  to  the  north,  found  terminal  lodg- 
:nt  at  the  extremity  of  Queen-street,  well 
dun  the  city  boundary,  though  still  at  some 
itance  from  the  then  central  point  of  the 


place.  The  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  Glasgow 
Railway  made  its  way  in  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  fixed  its  original  terminus  at  the 
southern  abutment  of  Glasgow  Bridge,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which 
London  Bridge  Station  first  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  On  the  north  side  the  Caledonian  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  in  constructing  the  chief  pioneer 
of  its  now  extensive  system,  fixed  its  Glasgow 
depot  just  within  the  then  northern  limit  of 
the  city,  at  the  extremity  of  Buchanan-street, 
a  point  rather  less  well  advanced  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other.  A  second  trunk  line  came 
in  also  on  the  south  side,  farther  to  the  east ; 
and,  in  due  time,  on  the  north  side  a  third 
pierced  the  outer  rim  direct  from  the  east, 
and  erected  its  station  on  the  east  side  of  the 
old  College  in  High-street. 

All  the  while  no  line  came  in  direct  from 
the  west  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
though  numerous  have  been  the  schemes  pro¬ 
pounded  to  this  end.  One,  the  Stobcross 
Harbour  spur,  did  wriggle  itself  in  tortuously 
on  to  the  docks  and  quays  which  crowd  the 
banks  of  the  river  as  it  leaves  the  city,  but  it 
was  not  designed  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
mere  mineral  freight  feeder  for  the  waterside. 
Coast  traffic  by  rail  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Clyde  had  to  find  entrance  round  to  the  north, 
by  way  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  tunnel, 
into  Queen-street,  a  circuitous  method  at  the 
best,  and  fatally  liable  to  frequent  blockings 
of  traffic.  These  conditions  rather  closely 
paralled  those  of  London  in  pre-Metropolitan 
times,  with  this  important  difference,  that 
north  -  side  Glasgow  had  no  passenger  line 
coming  in  direct  from  the  west.  It  had  no 
Paddington  Station  ;  and  in  this  anomalous 
state  the  western  quarter  has  remained  up  to 
now,  although  at  last  within  view  of  accom¬ 
plished  remedy.  Meanwhile  the  two  chief 
south-side  lines,  following  the  London  example, 
managed  to  cross  the  river  after  a  large  outlay 
in  money  and  engineering  skill,  taking  up 
admirable  central  quarters  at  Gordon-street 
and  St.  Enoch’s-square  respectively.  With  it 
all,  however,  the  city,  in  its  railway  equip¬ 
ment,  remained  incomplete,  as  yet  on  no 
section  and  at  no  point  pierced  through  and 
through.  Western  Glasgow  is  still  destitute 
of  railway  accommodation  in  a  very  notable 
degree,  and  traffic  from  east  to  west,  and  vice- 
versa,  is  unprovided  for  except  in  a  roundabout 
and  primitive  manner. 

After  various  delusive  schemes  had  been 
fruitlessly  aired,  a  definite  project  was  at  last 
determinedly  pushed  forward,  and  finally,  the 
Glasgow,  City,  and  District  Railway  Act 
received  crowning  assent  in  August,  1882. 
Active  operations  were  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  and;  considering  the  nature  of 


the  work,  it  may  now  be  said  that  a  very  high 
rate  of  progress  has  continued  to  be  realised 
throughout.  Briefly,  the  new  enterprise  under¬ 
takes  to  connect  east  and  west  Glasgow  by  a 
direct  line  from  College  Station  on  the  east  to 
a  junction  with  the  existing  railway  metals  on 
the  west,  thus  providing  unimpeded  entrance 
from  either  side,  and  through-going  passage 
on  a  comparatively  straight  route.  The  track, 
which  is  a  double  one,  with  multiplied  rail 
conveniences  and  platforms  at  the  principal 
stations,  is  for  the  most  part  in  tunnelling, 
advantage  being  taken  of  two  building-clad 
eminences  or  ridges,  which  occupy  the 
northern- central  parts  of  the  town,  and  through 
which  the  necessary  passage  has  been  pierced 
without  greatly  affecting  the  property  aloft. 
A  portion  of  it  follows  the  line  of,  and  is 
immediately  beneath,  the  street,  which  had  to 
be  opened  up  bodily  and  afterwards  re-made 
on  the  top  of  the  brick  arching,  so  that, 
properly  speaking,  the  work  here  is  in  covered 
way  rather  than  in  tunnel.  Some  house  pro¬ 
perty  had  to  be  taken  down,  but  this  bulked 
very  lightly  indeed,  considering  the  length  of 
the  cutting  and  the  essentially  urban  character 
of  the  area  traversed.  In  its  course  westward 
the  line  catches  up  Queen-street  terminus  and 
passes  immediately  underneath  it,  the  station 
for  the  new  railway, — its  principal  station, — 
forming  a  kind  of  underground  cross-section 
of  the  other,  18  ft.  below  it,  and  carrying 
through  the  intersection  as  near  as  may  be  at 
right  angles.  The  length  of  the  railway  which 
thus  effects  the  piercing  of  Glasgow  from  east 
to  west  on  one  of  its  most  densely-built  lines 
is  two  miles  and  a  half,  of  which  one  and 
three-quarters  is  in  tunnelling  or  covered  way, 
the  rest  being  open  cutting,  side-lined  with 
retaining  masonry  of  massive  kind.  From 
College  Station  to  Queen-street  the  work  is 
almost  wholly  in  tunnelling,  with  a  fall  of  1  in 
200.  From  Queen-street  to  Elmbank-crescent 
(the  site  of  a  new  station,  which  is  threatened 
with,  for  Glasgow,  the  ridiculously  far-fetched 
title  of  “  Charing-cross  ”)  the  route  is  entirely 
in  tunnelling,  with  Blythswood-hill  overtop, 
Blythswood-square,  the  summit  thereof,  being 
passed  at  a  depth  of  96  ft.,  the  greatest  of  any 
experienced.  The  gradient  on  this  section  is 
changed  to  a  rise  of  1  in  200,  the  summit  level 
of  the  works  being  reached  at  the  crescent 
named.  On  a  resumed  fall  of  1  in  200  the  line 
from  Elmbank-crescent  proceeds  along  Kent- 
road  in  covered  way  to  Dumbarton-road,  at 
which  crossing  is  placed  the  second  of  the  new 
stations.  At  this  point  the  work  emerges 
finally  into  open  cutting,  and  ascends  1  in 
88  to  its  junction  with  the  old  Stobcroas  line, 
by  which  an  outlet  is  had  into  Dumbarton¬ 
shire  on  the  west.  The  undertaking  thus 
briefly  described  may  be  said  to  be  finished 
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in  outline  at  least.  At  the  time  of  greatest 
activity  1,000  men  were  employed  at  the 
various  points  of  attack,  but  the  number  now 
is  greatly  lessened,  station  building  and  some 
limited  excavation  and  debris  clearing  being 
all  that  remains  uncompleted,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  permanent  way  being  already  in  position. 
The  contractors  experienced  no  little  difficulty 
with  certain  subsoils  of  a  more  or  less 
treacherous  consistency,  composed  of  mixed 
shifting  or  softly  running  sand  and  mud  in 
combination  with  water.  As  a  set-off,  how¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  solid  cutting  was  through  an 
excellent  freestone  which  answered  admirably 
for  much  of  the  heavy  masonry  required  along 
the  line.  The  record  of  the  operations,  so  far, 
is  singularly  free  of  mishap.  No  life  has  been 
lost,  and  but  few  accidents  have  taken  place. 
The  building  property  passed  without  purchase 
has  not  been  affected  in  any  degree,  except  in 
the  case  of  one  corner  block  at  the  crossing  of 
George  -  street  and  another  at  the  corner  of 
North-street  and  Kent-road,— some  under¬ 
pinning  having  been  necessary  at  the  latter, 
and  a  somewhat  protracted  shoring  at  the 
other.  As  for  the  enclosure  of  the  tract  itself, 
the  semicircular  roof  of  the  tunnel  is  com¬ 
posed,  uniformly,  of  six  rings,  of  bricks,  on 
these  being  superadded  a  covering  of  concrete 
wherever  the  excavation  has  been  through  mud 
or  running  sand.  The  foundation  on  which 
the  rail  sleepers  rest  is  invariably  of  concrete 
except  where  the  footing  is  natural  rock.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  old  and  recently 
enlarged  Queen-street  Station,  with  its  heavy 
hourly  burden  of  traffic,  has  been  undermined, 
and  the  new  subterranean  station, — three  plat¬ 
forms  and  four  pairs  of  rails  broad,  con¬ 
structed  within  the  excavation  thereby  won, 
without  appreciably  delaying  the  ordinary 
arrivals  and  departures  or  inflicting  damage 
of  any  kind  ;  and  this  although  some  of  the 
pillars  supporting  the  great  glass  roof  of  the 
structure  overhead  had  to  be  cut  and  mani¬ 
pulated  in  situ  after  a  somewhat  free-and-easy 
fashion.  College  Station,  so  long  a  terminal, 
becomes  an  intermediate  at  a  point  a  few 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  existing  site.  The 
last  vestiges  of  the  original  home  of  Glasgow 
University  will  by  that  time  have  disappeared, 
the  much- admired  old  High-street  facade, 
which  since  the  college  area  became  a  railway 
station  has  done  duty  as  passenger  entrance, 
being  happily  destined,  however,  to  bodily 
removal  for  re-erection  on  a  suitable  site 
■within  the  new  territory  of  the  university  at 
Gilmore-hill.  This  gratifying  conservation  in 
the  interests  of  archaeological  sentiment  is  due 
to  the  forethought  and  munificence  of  Mr.  W. 
Pearce,  of  the  great  Clyde  firm  of  Elder  &  Co., 
at  whose  suggestion  and  sole  cost  the  removal 
is  to  be  carried  out. 

The  new  City  railway,  with  the  adjunct  of 
a  short  connecting  fork  beyond  the  bounds 
(to  be  mentioned  in  more  detail  presently), 
besides  furnishing  uninterrupted  communica¬ 
tion  westwards  with  Glasgow  itself,  will  afford 
greatly  improved  access  from  Edinburgh  and 
the  South  via  the  Bathgate  and  Airdrie  section 
of  the  North  British  system,  carrying  the  traffic 
right  through  Glasgow  and  down  to  Dum¬ 
barton,  Helensburgh,  and  the  coast  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Yale  of  Leven,  Balloch,  and 
Loch  Lomond  on  the  other,  by  lines  which  may 
be  fairly  described  as  straight  when  compared 
with  the  routes  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
steep  tunnel  leading  in  to  Queen-street,  with 
its  tedious  wire  rope  auxiliary,  already  over¬ 
burdened  and  chronically  liable  to  congestion, 
will  be  relieved  of  just  sufficient  of  the  too 
heavy  call  upon  it  to  ensure  a  comfortable 
performance  of  the  still  very  large  traffic  from 
Edinburgh,  the  North,  and  elsewhere,  which 
will  remain.  The  new  undertaking  at  the 
same  time  completes  a  local  twelve-mile  circle 
passing  round  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
city,  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  North  London, 
and  doing  duty  for  a  busy  and  a  rising  area. 
The  works  described  form  the  main  portion  of 
the  new  railway  outlet,  but  the  design  neces¬ 
sarily  included  a  short  fork  six  furlongs  in 
length,  outside  of  Glasgow  on  the  west,  to 
straighten  the  connexion  between  the  North 
British  coast  system  and  the  Stobcross  Har¬ 
bour  line  which  the  promoters  had  elected  to 


utilise.  This  fork  possesses  the  one  feature  of 
passing  under  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  by 
a  tunnel  220  yards  long.  While  excavations 
were  going  on,  the  canal  waters  burst  the 
restraints  of  a  temporary  cofferdam,  drowned 
the  workings,  and  brought  the  navigation  to 
a  deadlock,  which  lasted  several  days.  This 
slip  was  speedily  remedied,  and  it  forms  the 
only  mischance  of  any  magnitude  which  has 
attended  the  operations.  .  . 

The  capital  of  the  Glasgow  City  and  District 
Railway  stands  at  550,000Z.,  but,  in  addition, 
powers  have  been  taken  to  borrow  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  that  sum.  should  the 
necessity  arise.  The  North  British  Railway 
Company,  which  is  already  in  possession  of 
the  outer  lines  to  east  and  west,  is  to  work 
the  new  undertaking  on  a  basis  which  will 
secure  to  the  City  and  District  shareholders  a 
paying  dividend  at  the  least,  the  basis  being 
that  of  l£d.  per  passenger  for  every  single 
journey  over  the  city  section,  and  2d.  per  ton 
for  goods,  the  lessees  to  make  up  a  minimum 
3  per  cent,  dividend  in  the  event  of  the 
receipts  failing  to  produce  that  figure  at  the 
rates  quoted.  The  connecting,  or  rather 
straightening,  fork  outside  of  the  city  does  not 
admit  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
and,  accordingly,  an  absolute  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  cost  of  that  section  has  been 
agreed  upon.  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Wilson, 
Glasgow,  have  been  throughout  the  engineers 
of  the  undertaking,  which,  for  work  purposes, 
they  divided  into  three  portions.  That  from 
College  Station  to  West  Campbell-street  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Charles  Brand  & 
Son  ;  from  West  Campbell-street  to  Junction 
with  the  old  line  at  Stobcross  in  those  of 
Mr.  James  Young  ;  while  the  short  fork  out¬ 
side  of  the  town  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Hugh  Kennedy  &  Son,  Partick.  The  bridge 
and  other  ironwork  has  been  supplied 
from  the  forge  of  Messrs.  Goodwin  &  Co. 
Motherwell. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  FIRE  RISKS 
FROM  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

BY  KILLINGWORTH  HEDGES,  M.I.C.E., 

AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  TELEGRAPH 
ENGINEERS  AND  ELECTRICIANS. 

i|T  has  been  customary  of  late  when 
the  slow  progress  of  electric  light¬ 
ing  has  been  discussed  to  abuse 
the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of  1882. 

1  .1*  J _ .ll.  ill.  ill. 


and  to  make  this  measure,  tegether  with  the 
stringent  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
working  capital  which  made  so  many  of  the 
companies,  promoted  to  work  particular 
systems,  retire  from  business.  Whether  this 
was  the  case  or  not,  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss,  but  reliable  authorities  have  often 
stated  that,  with  our  former  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  undertaken  to  supply  electricity  to 
the  public  commercially  in  the  same  way  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  obtain  gas.  That  the 
question  of  supply  and  cost  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  superior 
method  of  lighting  is  very  clearly  proved  by 
the  increasing  number  of  proprietors  of  clubs, 
hotels,  and  occupants  of  houses  who,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  electricity  to  be  brought 
to  their  doors,  have  determined  to  produce  it 
themselves,  and  for  this  purpose  have  set  up  the 
necessary  plant.  .  . 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  electricity 
as  that  “invisible  subtle  fluid  ”  which  we  use 
with  impunity  for  ringing  bells  and  actuating 
telephones,  and  are  ready  to  take  it,  in 
the  form  of  electric  light,  into  our  houses 
without  any  thought  ;  the  electric  current 
necessary  for  lighting  purposes,  when  uncon¬ 
trolled,  is  far  more  dangerous,  at  the  same 
time,  if  properly  installed  it  is  rendered  as 
harmless  as  that  from  the  galvanic  battery 
with  which  every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar. 
The  supply  of  electricity  which  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  any  of  the  various  systems  may  be 
either  generated  direct  from  the  dynamo,  or  it 
may  be  stored  up  in  secondary  batteries, 
wrongly  termed  accumulators,  as  they  do  not 
accumulate,  but  store  up,  electrical  energy  ; 
also  it  can  be  produced  on  a  small  scale 


by  a  primary  battery  similar  to  those  used  ; 

for  telegraphic  work,  but  larger.  Whether  c 
from  either  one  of  these  three  methods  1 
of  supply,  and  whichever  system  is  adopted,  e 
the  electricity  is  precisely  the  same  and  i 
only  differs  in  that  one  current  may  be  of  c 
higher  pressure,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  of  greater  c 
electro-motive  force  than  another,  according  to  1 
the  construction  of  the  battery  or  dynamo  i 
machine.  These  transform  the  zinc  or  the  power  t 
derived  from  the  fuel,  and  furnish  electricity  t 
to  suit  the  incandescent  or  arc  lamps,  the  light  \ 
from  which  is  only  electrical  energy  in  the  b 
form  of  heat.  The  source  of  danger  is  that  i 
this  heat  may  be  produced  where  it  is  not  i 
wanted,  and  thus  cause  “  fire,”  the  prevention  c 
of  this  electrical  bete  noire  has  already  occupied  < 
considerable  attention  both  in  this  country  and  a 
abroad.  .  ; 

A  special  Fire  Risk  Committee  appointed  e 
by  the  Council  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  i 
Electricians  was  formed  in  1882,  and  some  t 
excellent  rules  were  drawn  up  which  have  • 
been  adopted,  in  a  modified  form,  by  some  of 
the  insurance  companies,  and  have  been  added  i 
to  the  excellent  paper  read  by  Mr.  Slates  t 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi-1 
tects  in  1882,  but  neither  these  nor  the  standards 
of  requirements  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Underwriters  can  be  said  to  embrace  all  the 
changing  details  of  electric  light  installations, il 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  practical  ex-:; 
perience  that  already  has  considerably  addedl 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  when  the  committee! 
was  sitting.  . 

The  first  source  of  danger  is  in  the  mami 
and  branch  wires  which  conduct  the  electricity! 
about  the  building  to  be  lighted,  and  whichij 
are  run  in  much  the  same  manner  as  gas-pipes.' ; 
If  these  conducting- wires  are  of  sufficient  areail 
and  of  a  material  whose  resistance  is  uniform: 
the  current  in  its  passage  will  develope  no  in- , 
jurious  heat,  and  there  will  be  little  risk  fromi 
this  cause.  Whatever  resistance  the  conductor  ; 
possesses  will  cause  heat,  which  will  vary  with  l 
the  amount  of  electricity  passing,  and  inversely* 
as  the  sectional  area  of  the  conductor.  Thu 
term  “resistance,”  which  is  used  by  electricians! 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary)! 
meaning  of  resistance  to  tension  or  to  ruptureii 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  term  has  been  toe 
fully  introduced,  as  it  would  have  been  betteH 
to  speak  of  the  conductivity  of  a  wire.  Thd; 
energy'  needed  to  cause  the  supply  of  electricity! 
to  pass  through  the  conductor  has  been  come 
pared  to  the  difference  in  the  head  of  watei 
necessary  to  cause  a  quantity  of  fluid  to  oven 
come  the  resistance  of  a  pipe,  but  its  action  ia 
totally  different.  It  more  resembles  wate.V 
soaking  through  sand,  in  that  the  whole  of  tin 
cross-section  of  the  wire  interposes  a  resistaned 
which  in  large  conductors  doubtless  varies  prop 
portionately  to  the  temperature  of  each  sectiot* 
according  to  its  distance  from  the  outsids- 
radiating  surface. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  tendency  to  heat 
the  branch  mains  and  leads  which  conduct  th 
electricity  to  the  lamps  should  be  of  ampli 
area.  The  following  table  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide  in  estimating  the  gauge  for  wires  used  w 
the  interior  of  buildings,  but  where  the  electro 
current  has  to  be  distributed  over  a  large  distnd 
the  sectional  area  must  be  calculated  in  a  mom 
accurate  manner  in  order  to  have  the  moaj 
economical  proportion. 

Table  of  Sizes  of  Main  and  Branch  Wires  or  Leao,\ 
for  Swan  16 -candle-power  Lamps  ( nominal  2ii 
candles)  and  Edison  1  S-candle-power  Lamm' 


Number  of 
Lights  to  be 
Worked. 


For  46  to  65  Volt' 

Lamps,  taking 
I -5  to  11  Ampcrest 
Wire  diam 
•048  inches. 

•072 


5  to  75 


•128 


No.  of 
Strands. 


19 


19 


•064 


For  90  to  110  Volt  Li_ 
takiug  0‘8  to  0  625 
Amperes. 
Wire  diam. 

•048  inches. 


•104 


No  of 
Strands. 


19 


•080 


•064 


»  The  Volt  is  the  term  used  by  electricians  to  express  t 
practical  unit  of  E  M.F.,  electro-motive  force,  or  cl.nt 
•nee  of  potential.  It  is  about  '976  of  a  single-cell  Dam) 

t^The'  Ampere  expresses  the  strength  or  intensity  n 
current.  If  »n  electro-motive  force  of  one  I  olt  is  ua«t 
-end  a  current  through  a  wire  having  the  resistance 
one  Ohm  (the  unit  of  It,  resistance),  the  strength  .1 
current,  if  measured,  will  be  one  Ampe_e. 
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lilver  has  the  highest  conductivity  of  all  the 
,  ;als,  and,  if  the  price  continues  to  decline,  it 
l/ithin  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  may 
tiised  for  winding  dynamos,  but  copper  will 
ays  be  used  for  electric  light  cables  ; 
;ly,  because  it  can  be  obtained  in  a 
?  er  state  than  any  other  available  metal, 
1,  secondly,  because  next  to  silver  it  is  the 
to  conductor  of  electricity.  It  may  be  inte- 
iing  to  note  how  much  the  use  of  copper 
'  3  is  extending  for  telegraphic  purposes  from 
0|  fact  that  the  Post-office  have  recently 
[feted  a  copper  wire,  '080  in  diameter,  from 
r  don  to  Newcastle,  278  miles  in  length,  and 
I  its  use  have  been  able  to  increase  the 
uber  of  words  sent  per  minute  from  345, 

1 1  best  result  with  iron,  to  414. 
he  resistance  of  all  metals  is  greatly 

1  [eased  by  any  impurity,  therefore  it  is 
ticularly  necessary  in  purchasing  copper 
<5  to  see  that  its  conductivity  is  never  less 
06  or  98  per  cent,  of  the  pure  material. 

The  Running  of  Wires. 

i  .rom  the  familiar  way  in  which  electric 
ii-wires  are  laid  about  a  house  one  is  apt  to 
Sgine  that  electric  light  conductors  can  be 
Ited  in  the  same  manner.  To  do  this  would 
1  only  be  committing  a  great  error,  which 
iht  at  any  time  cause  the  breakdown  of  the 
•it,  but  also  might  occasion  a  very  dangerous 


ihe  position  of  all  wires  should  be  carefully 
lined  and  they  should  be  led  in  such  direc- 
:|ls  that  they  can  be  got  at  for  the  purpose  of 
i  ng  and  verifying  the  soundness  of  the 
Jus.  To  do  this  the  main  wires  in  a  building 
aid  be  carried  under  the  floor  above  the 
111 3  to  be  lighted.  Having  selected  well- 
llated  cable  it  may  be  run  along  or  across 
fcjoists,  being  kept  from  touching  the  wood 
if  by  some  good  insulating  material,  such 
itosbestos  millboard.  The  position  of  each 
Ip  or  branch  should  be  marked  on  the 
lovable  floorboard  which  rests  over  the 
*e,  and  this  is  especially  necessary  if  the 
louts  or  fusible  safety  junctions  are  fixed 
<;  so  that  they  may  be  quickly  got  at  to 
)w  the  fuses  when  melted.  The  branch 
fl.s  can  by  this  plan  be  easily  led  to  descend 
>i  the  rooms  below  at  points  where  each 
tt  is  required  ;  if  taken  down  the  walls 
)l;  should  not  be  bricked  in,  but  inserted  in 
Sjijoden  groove  which  has  a  removable  cover 
with  the  side  of  the  walls,  that  can  be 

Ijr  painted  or  papered  over  to  match  the 
rations,  or,  if  mouldings  are  already  used, 
grooving  can  be  covered  with  a  false 
lding  or  beading  to  match  the  other, 
es  thus  protected  are  not  only  safe  from 
tig  injured  by  settlement  or  by  the  gnawing 
□jits  or  mice,  but  being  in  a  known  position 
aibe  avoided  when  structural  alterations  are 
le.  In  wiring  a  house,  the  connexions  to 
I  switches  or  contact  breakers,  which  are 
ll  to  shut  off  the  current,  must  not  be  for- 
en.  It  is  as  well  to  provide  for  a  switch 

!urn  out  the  lights  on  each  landing  inde- 
lently  of  the  main  switches,  which  should 
xed  on  a  board  also  containing  the  cut-outs 
he  engine  or  battery  room,  or  where  the 
ent  is  supplied  to  the  house  ;  near  the 
•  of  each  room  a  small  switch  should 
)  placed  that  one  or  more  lamps  can  be 
ied  on  when  entering  ;  this  is  especially 
ul  in  bedrooms,  obviating  the  use  of  the 
nber  candlestick.  In  the  living-rooms  the 
i  ts  may  be  grouped  ;  that  is,  the  wires  of 
ral  lamps  can  be  connected  to  one  switch, 
one  or  two  lamps  only  be  united  to 
ber  ;  these  lamps  can  thus  be  kept  alight 
n  the  room  is  unoccupied. 


I  Electrical  Connectors  and  Joints. 

l  pecial  attention  should  be  paid  to  these, 
!  cially  to  those  connexions  made  with 
ling  screws,  which  must  be  firmly  screwed 
as  bad  contact  between  a  wire  and  a 
I  final  will  produce  heat  and  loss  of  current. 

wire  should  fit  the  hole  in  the  binding- 
■  w,  which  should  be  tightened  while  the 
ent  is  passing  if  found  to  be  loosened  by 
expansion  of  the  metal  due  to  heating. 


All  electrical  joints,  such  as  those  between 
the  two  main  cables  or  where  a  branch  lead  is 
taken  off,  must  be  carefully  made,  otherwise 
the  calculations  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cable 
may  be  upset  and  an  efficient  installation  be 
spoiled  by  a  faulty  junction.  Solder  alone 
should  never  be  relied  on  for  electric  light 
joints.  If  ever  so  little  heating  takes  place 
the  solder  may  be  softened  by  the  action  of 
the  current,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  alloy 
to  its  component  parts,  thus  allowing  the 
copper  wires  to  separate,  when  a  dangerous 
arc  will  be  formed  which  will  speedily  destroy 
the  cable.  A  joint  must  be  made  mechanically 
perfect,  and  considerable  pressure  used  to  bring 
the  surfaces  together  ;  the  solder  may  be  then 
applied  to  keep  the  whole  air-tight,  but  in  no 
case  should  any  joints  be  made  except  by 
workmen  accustomed  to  electric  light  work. 

Short  Circuit. 

The  term  explains  itself,  and  means  that  the 
electric  current,  instead  of  going  the  circuitous 
course  allotted  to  it,  takes  the  shortest  path, 
where,  having  no  work  to  do,  it  causes  fire. 
Accidents  from  short  circuit  may  be  divided 
into  three  heads  : — 

1.  One  of  the  conducting  wires  may  either 
come  directly  in  contact  with  the  return  con¬ 
ductor,  or  something  metallic,  such  as  a  staple 
carelessly  fixed,  may  cause  an  electrical  con¬ 
nexion. 

2.  Some  good  conductor  may  momentarily 
touch  the  unprotected  surfaces  of  two  wires 
and  cause  an  arc  to  be  formed  between  them, 
or  either  one  of  them  may  be  “  grounded  ”;  that 
is,  put  in  circuit  with  the  earth. 

3.  The  same  result  may  be  accomplished  by 
water  dripping  from  one  wire  to  the  other,  or 
by  a  badly-insulated  cable  being  laid  in  a  damp 
place  or  on  a  wet  beam. 

Accidents  have  occurred  from  each  of  these 
forms  of  short  circuits,  which,  however,  will 
never  happen  if  the  wire  is  thoroughly  insulated 
and  the  protective  covering  is  not  damaged. 
There  is  one  exception,  and  that  is,  where 
water  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  wffien  only  an 
impervious  material,  such  as  gutta-percha,  will 
be  a  sure  preventive.  The  so-called  fireproof 
insulation  is  useless  if  not  waterproof ;  even 
the  lead-tube  covering  for  cables,  which  has 
been  so  highly  recommended,  appears  to  be  an 
element  of  danger.  In  the  mines  of  La 
Peronniere,  France,  a  fire  was  produced  by  the 
electric  current  short-circuiting  through  the 
insulation  on  to  the  lead  envelope,  which,  being 
in  contact  with  the  damp  ground,  led  away 
the  electricity  and  speedily  burned  up  the 
cable. 

Cut-out ,  or  Safety  Fuses. 

This  important  fitting  is,  in  fact,  the 
“  safety-valve  ”  of  an  electric-light  installation, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  weak  link  in  the 
chain  which  gives  way  before  any  damage 
can  be  brought  about,  by  excess  of  current 
liable  to  render  the  conductors  and  their 
branches  red  hot,  and  also  prevents  the  evil 
effect  of  a  short  circuit.  The  Fire  Eisks  Com¬ 
mittee’s  rules  describe  a  cut-out  as  “  a  piece  of 
easily  fusible  metal  wffiich  would  be  melted  if 
the  current  attains  any  due  magnitude,  and 
would  thus  cause  the  circuit  to  be  broken.” 

The  Board  of  Trade  regulations  state  “  that 
this  fuse  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  electricity  when  the  current 
exceeds  by  50  per  cent,  the  maximum  current 
which  the  service  line  is  intended  to  supply.” 
It  is  true  that  a  smaller  margin  than  50  per 
cent,  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  compulsory, 
and  I  think  should  be  so,  unless  the  fuse  may 
be  absolutely  relied  on  to  melt  with  that 
excess  of  current.  The  plan  introduced  by 
Edison  of  inserting  a  lead  or  copper  wire  into 
the  circuit  is  particularly  bad,  as  a  dangerous 
arc  may  be  formed  before  a  lead  wire,  designed 
to  melt  with  a  50  per  cent,  margin,  is  ruptured. 
Anyhow,  the  cut-out  should  be  rapid  in  its 
action,  and  of  a  material  quickly  melting  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  lead  or  copper,  so  that 
molten  particles  could  not  set  anything  in¬ 
flammable  on  fire.  In  order  to  ascertain  which 
was  the  most  suitable  material,  I  tried  a  variety 
of  metals,  and  found  that  if  their  area  was  much 


more  than  a  fine  wire  of  two  or  three  milli¬ 
metres,  they  were  absolutely  unreliable,  and 
even  then,  when  melted,  threw  portions  of  the 
hot  metal  about  the  room.  Lead  wire,  which 
is  often  used  by  ignorant  people,  is  far  the 
worst,  as  it  oxidises  after  a  length  of  time,  and 
gives  trouble  on  account  of  its  expansion  and 
contraction ;  and  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead, 
which  conduct  the  electricity  in  the  same  ratio 
as  would  separate  wires  made  of  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  gradually  become  altered  in 
resistance  by  the  passage  of  the  current.  This 
is  noticeable  in  whatever  form  the  alloy  is  used, 
so  that  safety  fuses,  which  have  been  tested  to 
melt  with  10D  amp&res,  have,  after  a  month’s 
work,  melted  with  75  amp&res.  Another  great 
disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  a  fuse  of 
large  sectional  area  is  the  disruptive  effect 
which  takes  place  at  the  time  of  fusion.  This 
only  applies  to  the  very  large  fuses,  such  as 
are  used  to  protect  the  dynamos  in  the  Edison 
system,  and  so  violent  is  their  action  that  the 
top  of  an  iron  box  laid  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  was  displaced  by  the  rupture  of  a  safety 
fuse  underneath.  The  difficulty  is  overcome 
either  by  using  rods  of  fine  tin  wire,  or, 
better  still,  by  making  the  fuse  of  strips  of 
metallic  foil,  the  particles  of  which,  when 
melted,  do  not  take  a  globular  form,  and  are 
almost  oxidised  by  contact  with  the  air.  After 
experimenting  with  numerous  foils,  I  obtained 
a  special  alloy  of  aluminium, — a  metal  which 
has  a  great  future  for  electrical  purposes, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  great  tenacity, 
so  that  very  thin  foil  can  be  used.  Strips 
of  this  foil  are  placed  between  layers  of 
mica,  due  care  being  taken  to  allow 
for  the  expansion  of  the  foil ;  the  strips  are 
thus  built  up  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  melting  value  required.  For  small 
currents,  the  foil  is  fastened  by  means  of  two 
eyelets  to  a  single  strip  of  mica,  which  can  be 
easily  removed  and  replaced,  even  when  the 
current  is  passing,  owing  to  the  high  insulating 
character  of  the  mica. 

The  use  of  cut-outs  to  protect  an  installa¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  a  crude  remedy,  in  that 
the  lamps  are  generally  extinguished  when 
the  fuse  melts  ;  this,  although  a  small  matter 
where  the  question  of  fire  is  at  point,  need 
not  be  the  case  if  a  simple  arrangement  of 
“bye  pass”  circuit  be  employed,  so  that  the 
supply  of  electricity  may  be  automatically 
reduced  by  a  resistance  until  a  new  safety-fnse 
is  inserted.  A  still  simpler  plan,  and  one 
almost  universally  adopted  in  the  best  installa¬ 
tions,  is  to  fix  a  double  cut-out,  termed  “  the 
duplex  pattern,”  which  contains  two  mica  foils, 
one  of  which  only  is  used  to  protect  the  circuit, 
but  directly  it  fuses  the  second  foil,  having  a 
much  higner  melting  value,  can  be  inserted  by 
turning  a  small  lever.  The  object  of  causing 
the  second  fuse  to  carry  more  current  is  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  the  lights  while  the 
first  is  being  replaced  ;  however,  if  the  trouble 
is  due  to  a  bad  short  circuit,  both  foils  will  be 
melted,  which  is  the  safest  plan  and  one  that 
should  not  cause  more  than  half  the  lights  in 
any  room  to  be  extinguished  if  the  system  of 
wiring  the  lamps  from  two  separate  dynamos 
be  employed. 

Automatic  Cut-outs. 

This  class  of  instrument  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  preference  to  the  fusible  cut-out 
in  the  first  place  because  it  encourages  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  who 
may  allow  the  current  to  increase,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  extinguish  the  lights  without  having 
the  necessity  to  renew  a  fuse,  which  would 
betray  the  circumstance  of  the  extinction. 
Secondly,  an  automatic  cut-out  may  fail  if  it 
has  been  left  lor  a  long  time  unworked,  and 
this  mishap  is  especially  to  be  guarded  against 
with  those  in  which  mercury  is  used  to  make 
contact,  for  the  reason  that  the  mercury  might 
be  deflagrated,  when  the  fumes  would  pro¬ 
duce  very  dangerous  results. 

Saving  of  Lamps. 

The  percentage  of  losses  of  incandescent 
lamps  is  not  high,  if  breakages  and  similar 
accidents  only  are  taken  into  account,  but  the 
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average  total  is  swelled  enormously  by  the 
number  of  lamps  which  are  prematurely  burned 
out  by  too  much  current  being  allowed  to  pass. 

It  was  recently  stated,  at  a  paper  on  the 
“Electric  Lighting  of  Steamships,''’ read  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  that  “  out  of  200 
Swan  lamps  on  board  a  large  passenger  steamer, 
fifty  were  suddenly  broken  through  a  failure  of 
the  governor.”  In  this  case,  all  these  lamps 
were  fitted  with  cut-outs  made  of  lead  wire 
on  the  Edison  plan,  none  of  which  were 
melted,  although  the  current  was  probably 
100  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its  proper  strength. 
If  sensitive  fuses  had  been  adopted,  the  lamps 
would  have  been  uninjured,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  4s.  x  50,  or  10/.  would  have  been 
saved  at  the  cost  of  the  fuses  which  could  have 
been  replaced  for  as  many  pence.  The  inte¬ 
resting  report  of  the  life  of  the  electric  lamps 
at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  shows  that  the 
average  life  of  lamps  burned  out,  which  was 
1,631  hours,  was  reduced  to  an  actual  average, 
after  deducting  losses,  of  1,370,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  must  be  put  down  to  the 
weakening  of  the  filament  due  to  an  excess 
current  having  been  passed,  as  the  authorities, 
to  guard  against  the  extinction  of  a  lamp  here 
and  there,  have  replaced  the  original  sensitive 
fuses  by  others  which  only  act  in  the  event  of 
a  short  circuit. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  how  some  of  the  fires  have 
occurred  in  America,  where  the  insurance 
authorities  have  reported  the  electric  light  to 
be  the  cause.  In  one  district  of  sixty-one 
miles  there  were  fifteen  fires  due  to  some  form 
of  “  short  circuit,”  generally  due  to  leaking 
water  or  washing  floors,  all  of  which  would 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  insulation  and 
reliable  fusible  cut-outs.  Three  fires  occurred 
by  short  circuits  termed  “  cross  arcs  ”  of  one 
wire  to  another,  where  uninsulated  wires  were 
fastened  against  conductors.  In  one  instance, 
the  conductor  was  formed  by  dust  settling 
upon  uninsulated  wires,  and  one  damp  day  it 
absorbed  enough  moisture  to  form  the  path  for 
the  formation  of  a  cross  arc,  which  started  a 
fire.  In  another  instance,  the  wires  were 
fastened  to  a  damp  beam,  which  was  decayed, 
and  burned  nearly  in  two  by  a  smouldering 
fire.  In  a  third  instance,  damp  brickwork  in 
a  tunnel  was  a  sufficient  conductor  to  establish 
an  arc,  which  did  not  do  any  material  damage 
there,  but  injured  the  dynamo.  These  fires 
were  not  necessarily  destructive  ones,  as  they 
generally  occurred  during  working  hours,  and 
were  soon  discovered.  Electricity,  having  no 
smell  like  gas  to  betray  a  leak,  shows  when  it 
is  escaping  by  the  diminished  appearance  of 
the  lights  caused  by  the  diversion  of  the 
system. 

The  chief  element  of  safety  of  electric  light 
lies  not  only  in  the  employment  of  experi¬ 
enced  men  to  supervise  the  work  of  running 
the  wires  and  arranging  the  installation,  but 
in  having  the  whole  installation  carefully 
tested  and  reported  on  by  an  expert  who 
is  independent  both  of  the  system  employed 
and  the  contractor.  When  thus  arranged,  it 
is,  in  every  situation,  far  safer  than  gas  or  any 
other  known  illuminant,  especially  when  laid  on 
to  our  houses  from  a  central  station,  where  any 
possible  danger  will  be  localised,  and  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  be  under  constant  super¬ 
vision. 

In  conclusion,  no  better  proof  can  be  stated 
as  to  the  increased  value  put  upon  electric 
light  by  those  who  have  had  it  installed  than 
by  quoting  a  recent  case  which  came  under  my 
special  notice,  where  an  action  was  brought 
by  the  Corporation  of  a  large  town  against 
the  contractor  for  lighting  the  municipal  build¬ 
ings,  who  had  refused  to  continue  the  supply 
of  electricity.  The  pleadings  stated  that  “  the 
buildings  in  which  the  installation  has  beeD 
placed  have  been  expensively  decorated  with  a 
view  of  their  being  used  with  the  electric 
light  only,  and  these  decorations,  and  also  the 
books  in  the  library  are  suffering  from  the 
use  of  gas,” — for  the  absence  of  the  electric 
light  the  Corporation  claimed  heavy  damages. 

The  following  draft  form  of  specification  of 
electrical  conductors,  leads,  fittings,  and  safety 
appliances,  is  published  with  a  view  of  showing 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  an  installation 


which  require  especial  attention  ;  the  motive 
power,  whether  gas  or  steam,  the  dynamos, 
and  the  incandescent  lamps  should  also  each 
be  the  subject  of  a  detailed  specification  : — 
Specification  for  Conductors,  Switches,  and 
Apparatus  for  Protection  from  Fire. 

Cables,  leads,  and  wires  are  to  be  furnished 

capable  of  supplying  current  to  -  arc  lamps  and 

-  incandescent  lamps. 

These  conductors  are  to  be  laid  and  erected  in  the 
manner  herein  specified  : — 

Conductivity. — The  specified  conductivity  of  the 
copper  employed  in  the  whole  system  of  conductors 
to  be  not  less  than  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  pure 
copper. 

Covering. — The  wires  to  be  covered  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  covering  does  not  become  frayed  or 
loose. 

Joints. — All  joints  are  to  bo  made  of  resin  only, 
and  not  with  killed  spirits  or  any  other  flux.  All 
wire  ends,  before  joining,  are  to  be  properly  cleaned, 
and  the  strands  spliced  in  a  thorough  manner  and 
well  soldered  together. 

The  joints,  when  made,  are  to  be  covered  with  a 
layer  of  Chatterton’s  compound,  and  properly  and 
neatly  wrapped  with  indiarubber  tape,  so  as  to 
leave  a  smooth  surface.  Britannia  joints  are  to  be 
used  where  solid  conductors  are  joined  together  and 
are  under  tension. 

Distance  apart. — When  conductors  are  run  aloDg 
walls  or  other  oxposed  supports,  their  distance 
apart,  from  inside  edge  to  inside  edge,  is  not  to  be 
less  than  2  in. 

Casings. — When  conductors  are  placed  in  mould¬ 
ings  or  grooved  casings,  the  thickness  of  the  material 
between  each  conductor  to  be  not  less  than  a  |  in., 
and  no  screws  or  nails  to  be  driven  into  this  central 
rib. 

Staples. — When  conductors  are  stapled  to  a  wall 
or  other  support  no  one  staple  is  ever  to  embrace 
both  conductors,  nor  are  two  staples  to  bo  placed  side 
by  side,  but  are  to  be  placed  alternately. 

Walls. — When  conductors  are  carried  through 
walls,  or  other  partitions  of  a  like  nature,  they  are 
to  be  encased  in  asbestos  or  wooden  (varnished  in¬ 
side)  tubes  of  such  diameter  as  to  fit  easily,  but 
not  too  loosely.  If  carried  on  iron,  such  as  rolled 
joists,  they  are  to  rest  on  asbestos,  millboard,  or 
on  varnished  wood.  No  wires  to  be  carried  through 
existing  gas-pipes. 

Insulation.  —  The  total  insulation  of  the  whole 
system  of  conductors,  when  placed  in  position,  to 
be  not  less  than  500  ohms  resistance  per  volt  of 
current. 

Insulators.  — When  insulators  are  used  they  are 
to  be  of  a  type  previously  approved  of  by  the 
consulting  engineers. 

Cleats. — Cleats  are  to  be  used  for  holding  up  the 
conductors  in  place  when  the  size  of  such  con¬ 
ductors  are  greater  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter  outside  covering. 

Capacity. — The  capacity  of  the  whole  system  of 
conductors  to  be  such  that  the  area  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  shall  be  equal  to  the  area  of  one  square 
inch  for  each  1,000  amperes  to  be  carried,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  one  square  millimetre  for  every  ampere 
and  a  half  of  current  passing  through  it. 

Dielectric. — No  covering  shall  alone  be  employed 
for  conductors  that  is  capable  of  absorption  of 
moisture,  but  indiarubber,  gutta  percha,  or  some 
approved  bituminous  compound  must  always  be 
used  in  conjunction  therewith,  and  they  shall  be 

guaranteed  to  have  an  insulation  resistance  of - - 

megohms  per  1,000  yards. 

Samples. — Samples  of  all  cables,  leads,  and  wires 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Consulting  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neer  for  approval  before  commencing  the  execution 
of  the  contract,  as  well  as  all  switches,  cut-outs, 
and  other  materials. 

SWITCHES. 

Main  Switch  Board. — A  main  switch  board,  with 
insulated  back  to  be  provided,  with  switches  of  the 

- type  and  main  cut-outs,  which  will  allow  of 

fusible  mica  foils  being  inserted,  and  arranged  to 
control  each  separate  circuit,  and  all  connexions  to 
be  made  between  them  and  the  dynamos.  A  plan 
of  this  switch-board  to  be  submitted. 

Branch  Switches. — Switches  which  cannot  be  left 
partly  on,  and  which  on  breaking  the  circuit  show 
no  spark  on  the  working  contacts,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  all  connexions  made  thereto.  They  are 
to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  walls  or  supports  by  screws 
upon  a  plug  of  wood  driven  into  the  wall,  and  are 
to  be  of  ample  size,  and  best  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  Rubbing  contacts  are  to  be  used,  and 
no  switch  is  to  contain  a  cut-out  or  safety  plug. 

MAIN  CUT-OUTS,  OR  FUSIBLE  SAFETY  JUNCTIONS. 

These  are  to  be  of  the  duplex  fusible  type,  to 
carry  mica  foils,  which  shall  give  way  whenoverthe 
current  passing  through  them  exceeds  the  normal 
working  current  by  50  per  cent.  Each  cut-out 
shall  be  fitted  with  a  spare  mica  foil,  through  which 
a  portion  of  the  current  always  passes,  and  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  curreut 
on  the  melting  of  the  ordinary  working  fuse,  but 
shall  give  way  in  the  event  of  a  short  circuit. 

Branch  Cut-outs. — Branch  cut-outs  of  a  type, 
with  protected  terminals  and  eyelet  mica  foils,  are 
to  be  provided  and  fixed  firmly  to  the  walls  or  sup¬ 
ports  where  shown,  and  in  no  case  are  they  to  be 
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placed  between  the  switch  and  its  lamps,  but  always  ; 
as  close  to  the  main  cable  as  possible. 

Melting-point. — Every  branch  cut-out  shall  be  so ) 
proportioned  as  to  melt  with  an  excess  of  current- 
not  more  than  25  per  cent,  above  its  nominal  ii 
value. 

Switch  and  Cut-out  Bases  and  Covers. — Where.' 
required,  the  beds  of  all  switches  and  cut  outs  to. 
be  made  of  slate  or  other  non-combustible  material,  i 

If  mica  foils  are  not  used,  the  cut-out  to  be  suit- 1 
ably  covered  to  prevent  any  metal  being  scattered  i 
when  fused. 

Testing. — Samples  of  all  the  various  sizes  of  cut-: 
outs  to  be  submitted  to  the  Consulting  Engineer  for 
test  purposes. 

Damages. — Every  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  all. 
damage  to  existing  fittings,  and  to  all  walls,  cor-: 
uices,  floorings,  woodwork,  &c.,  and  the  contractor 
is  to  make  good  all  cutting  away  necessary  for  thet 
fixing  of  the  above  cables,  leads,  wires,  switches,!: 
cut-outs,  & c.,  and  shall  leave  the  whole  work  in  ai 
neat,  workmanlike  condition. 


NOTES. 

N  Wednesday  the  nave  of  St.  Alban's 
Cathedral  was  reopened  for  ser-i' 
vice,  when  the  Archbishop  of  York 
preached  a  sermon,  in  the  course  ok 
which  he  commented  on  the  circumstances] 
under  which  the  restoration  had  been  effected* 
in  words  which  we  cannot  pass  without  ?ti 
comment  of  our  own  : — 

“  That  great  abbey  church  had  long  been  rumousq 
and  than  that  building  none  could  be  found  morn! 
splendid  or  more  suitable  ;  but  to  restore  it  woulo 
be  costly  ;  a  large  subscription  was  made  and  wa  ; 
soon  exhausted.  A  layman,  attracted  there  by  hi' 
interest  in  the  church,  adopted  the  work,  andwa  i 
completing,  portion  by  portion,  a  cathedral  which;; 
when  it  was  completed,  would  rank  with  th  , 
noblest  of  those  structures  of  which  England  was  s-si 
justly  proud.  In  that  case  the  generosity  shown' 
was  not  reduced  to  the  simple  terms  of  cheque}! 
drawn  upon  a  well-satisfied  banker  ;  it  took  the  forc'd 
of  care  and  thought  and  wise  contrivance  by  on 
whose  taste  and  education  had  long  been  ripeninq 
fi  r  a  task  such  as  that.  In  an  age  when  division  oi. 
labour  and  subdivision  became  imperative,  it  mighii 
seem  impossible  that  an  eminent  lawyer  and  ecclc 
siastical  judge  should  be  qualified  to  be  the  architect 
of  such  a  work  as  that  ;  but  there  was  euoug>: 
before  them  that  day  to  dispel  any  apprehension  oi 
that  kind.” 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  “  eminent  lawyer  an 
ecclesiastical  judge  ”  hacl  confined  himself  tlj 
giving  the  cheques  (and,  perhaps,  aiding  b 
his  advice  in  the  practical  portion  of  the  work' 
he  would  have  deserved  far  more  gratitud' 
than  he  does.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  is  I 
man  of  remarkable  abilities,  and  he  is  really  q 
authority  on  various  matters, — such  as  clock] 
and  bells, — out  of  his  professional  calling ;  hi ; 
he  is  not  an  authority  on  art  in  any  shape,  an 
no  society  of  persons  educated  in  artists! 
matters  would  attach  the  slightest  value  to  h> 
opinion  or  taste  on  any  matter  of  that  kind 
The  assistant  he  has  chosen  on  the  work  was  noi; 
as  stated  in  an  evening  paper,  a  former  draught;  ! 
man  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s,  but  a  clerk  c; 
works  under  that  architect,  and  a  man  o, 
no  artistic  training  at  all.  The  responsiblj 
custodians  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral,  then] 
fore,  handed  over  the  task  of  adding  to 
great  Medieval  building,  a  task  requirini; 
above  all  others  the  most  refined  perception 
and  training  in  regard  to  artistic  style  an 
detail,  to  a  non-professional  man  who  ha 
notoriously  no  training  or  perception  of  thil 
kind,  assisted  by  an  ex-clerk  of  works  wh 
had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Gothic  ;  ho! 
much,  may  be  judged  by  the  front  for  whitl 
he  presumably  made  the  drawings.  As  v: 
have  before  said,  we  doubt  if  there  ^ 
any  country  but  England  in  which  a  gret 
historic  building,  a  national  property,  woui. 
thus  be  handed  over  to  a  private  perscr 
to  do  what  he  liked  with,  merely  because  tl 
has  offered  to  find  the  money  on  those  cond 
tions.  We  are  quite  certain,  at  all  event) 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  impossible  ;lj 
France. 


THE  letter  which  we  published  a  fortnigL 
ago  (p.  478),  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Geor*. 
Godwin,  headed  “  Planning  for  Evil,”  w  < 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  St.  Luke 
Vestry  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  on  Tudi 
day  last,  by  Mr.  Haskins,  jun.,  who,  aft;.- 
reading  the  letter,  and  bearing  testimony  i; 
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[accuracy  of  the  statements  therein  made, 
,ved, — 

i  That,  haviug  read  the  astounding  facts  relative 
the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
•  tham-gardens,  we,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke,  beg 
in  inquiry  as  to  why  all  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
:  l  ignored  with  respect  to  width  of  roadway  and 
i.  of  open  space  at  back  of  each  dwelling,  and 
huggest,  to  mitigate  the  evil,  an  opening  be 
!  e  at  the  north  end  ;  also  one  dwelling  on  each 
J  in  the  centre  of  east  and  west  blocks  be  pulled 
i  n  and  approaches  made  thereto.” 


THE  Home  Secretary  has  intimated  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  support  a  Bill  in  Par¬ 
liament  empowering  the  Board  to  inspect  and 
certify  annually  all  theatres  and  places  of 
public  amusement  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
no  licence  should  be  granted  either  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  or  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  without  the  production  of  a  certificate 
that  the  premises  are  in  a  proper  condition 
for  the  reception  of  the  public. 


[hough  this  resolution  is  not  faultless  as  a 
I  lei  of  composition,  having  been  hurriedly 
'ted  in  response  to  cries  of  “Move,  move,” 
ii  are  glad  to  say  that  it  was  unanimously 
:  pted,  with  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  a  copy 
lit  should  be  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
: Works.  The  “astounding  facts”  are,  in 
f,  that  two  parallel  blocks  of  dwellings, 
li  509  ft.  long  without  a  break,  and  35  ft. 
U  to  the  eaves,  have  been  built  only  24  ft. 
lH  from  each  other,  and  with  no  outlet  at 
(further  end,  so  that  the  space  between  them 
r  long  and, — considering  the  height  of  the 
jidings, — narrow  cul-de-sac.  In  addition  to 
I.  the  new  buildings  are  very  closely 
>med  in  at  the  back  by  old  and  dilapidated 
ylierty.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  remedial 
bures  proposed  in  the  resolution  are  iden- 
•  with  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Godwin 
hi  the  view  of  mitigating  the  evil  at  the  least 
cible  cost  now  that  matters  have  gone  so 
n(the  buildings  are  now  roofed  in).  It 
pars  that  the  buildings  in  question  are 
bg  erected  with  trust  funds  belonging  to 
i Joint  Charities  of  St.  Luke’s  and  St. 
's’s,  Cripplegate.  The  Trustees  (consisting 
etwenty-four  persons,  twelve  from  each 
jih)  promulgated  this  scheme,  and,  strange 
i<a-y,  obtained  for  it  the  sanction  of  the 
pity  Commissioners. 


1THOUGH  some  members  of  the  St.  Luke’s 
k  Vestry  opposed  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
tthey  objected  to  speculate  with  the  charity 
Is,  the  Vestry  appears  to  have  left  the 
ler  to  the  judgment  of  the  Charity  Com¬ 
moners  and  to  the  trustees,  one  of  whom  (a 
I’.ber  of  the  Vestry),  while  admitting  Mr. 
Ivin’s  statements  to  be  true,  deprecatingly 
3of  them  that  they  were  “  somewhat  sensa- 
1.1.”  If  by  this  expression  the  speaker 
lit  to  say  that  they  were  exaggerated,  he 
4  not  condescend  to  particulars.  “  Sensa- 
,1,”  in  one  sense,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Godwin’s 
ments  are,  because  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
b  not  merely  how  sanitary  conditions  can 
i  been  so  far  ignored,  but  how  Acts  of 
.ament  can  have  been  contravened  as  they 
jar  to  have  been.  The  same  gentleman 
jjapted  to  excuse  the  trustees  for  not  making 
Opening  at  the  north  end  of  the  buildings 
laying  that  the  owners  of  the  one  or  two 

!es  in  Murray-street  which  would  be 
ired  for  this  purpose  were  so  exorbitant  in 
demands  that  the  trustees  had  been 
ted,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  forego  an 
jjing  at  the  north  end  of  the  buildings !  To 
t  thus  is  puerile,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
visit  the  locus  in  quo.  The  cost  of 
iring  and  pulling  down  one  or  two  small 
es  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  northern 
oach  to  these  large  blocks  of  buildings 
d  bear  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  to 
■utlay  on  the  buildings  themselves.  But, 
it  otherwise,  would  such  an  excuse  be 
ssible  if  made  by  an  impecunious  specu- 
g  builder  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
cturally,  we  must  say,  in  justice  to  the 
tect  (Mr.  Woodthorpe)  and  the  builders 
srs.  E.  Lawrance  &  Sons),  that  the  blocks 
veilings  in  question  appear  to  be  soundly 
iructed,  of  good  materials,  and  therefore 
were  not  properly  described  by  one 
ber  of  the  Vestry,  who,  in  the  course  of 
liscussion,  referred  to  them  as  “jerry-built 
lei’  dwellings,” — a  curious  contradiction 
Jrms.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
materials  and  excellence  of  craftsmanship 
not  of  themselves  make  houses  fit  to  live 
such  regard  must  be  paid  to  planning  as 
give  to  each  inhabited  room  a  due 
Unt  of  light  and  air. 


UCH  questionable  comfort  as  may  be  derived 
from  the  reflection  that  our  neighbours 
are  worse  off  than  ourselves  may  be  extracted 
from  the  Report  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way  of  Canada  by  the  English  railway 
proprietor.  Despite  the  fact  that  no  new  line 
has  been  opened  during  the  year,  there  is  a 
decrease  on  the  gross  earnings  of  this  line  of 
188,49 ll.,  or  1.1‘69  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  half  of  1885,  and  of  410,331 1., 
or  22‘37  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1883. 
Working  expenses  have  decreased  in  total 
amount,  but  have  increased  in  proportion  to 
revenue,  from  73'06  per  cent,  in  1884  to  76-60 
per  cent,  in  1885.  The  loss  in  receipts  is 
attributed  to  the  excessive  competition  with 
each  other,  and  consequent  low  rates,  of  the 
various  American  railways  that  are  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  Grand  Trunk.  Indeed, 
the  chairman  of  the  latter  speaks  of  being 
“compelled  to  carry  the  great  bulk  of  its 
traffic  at  rates  and  fares  but  little  above  the 
cost  of  carrying  it,  and  other  portions  of  its 
traffic  at  less  than  cost  price.”  It  is  bad 
enough  for  railway  proprietors  to  suffer  from 
a  contest  of  their  own  choice,  but  it  is  still 
worse  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  quarrels  of 
their  neighbours.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  directors  to  say  that  they  seem  to  have 
done  the  best  they  could  under  such  dis¬ 
advantageous  circumstances.  The  cost  and 
earning  per  train  mile  (although  giving  but 
little  direct  information,  unless  the  average 
weight  moved  is  stated)  is,  at  all  events,  a  good 
comparative  test  of  administrative  skill.  In 
1884  we  find  that  the  earnings  came  to 
6  65  shillings  and  the  expenditure  to  4‘66 
shillings  per  train  mile  ;  while,  for  1885,  the 
corresponding  figures  were  6'0  shillings  and 
4'59  shillings  per  train  mile.  In  face  of  a 
fall  both  of  volume  of  rate  of  charge,  this 
comparison  indicates  not  only  the  enormous 
size  of  the  trains,  but  great  care  in  filling  the 
vehicles.  The  English  receipts  in  1879-80 
were  5s.  5^d.  per  train  mile,  the  costs 
2s.  10-7d.  per  train  mile  ;  but  freight  in  the 
United  States  in  1883  was  0'618  per  ton  per 
mile  against  l‘28d.  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  passenger  fares,  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  have  been  reduced  to  4s.  2d.  for  912 
miles. 


THE  opening  address  of  Mr.  Wreghitt 
Connon,  the  President  of  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  delivered  on 
the  12th,  is  a  vigorous  and  able  one,  touching 
upon  a  good  many  subjects  of  professional 
interest,  metropolitan  as  well  as  local.  Mr. 
Connon  objects  strongly  to  the  Institute,  while 
recommending  architects  to  demand  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  professional  assessor  in  architec¬ 
tural  competitions,  mixing  up  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  recommendation  of  the  principle  of  a 
double  competition,  sketches  first  and  finished 
designs  afterwards,  and  complains  that  pro¬ 
moters  of  competitions  are,  practically,  led  to 
believe  that  the  manifesto  in  favour  of  assessors 
refers  also  to  the  principle  of  double  competi¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  see  that  this  is  the  case  ; 
we  have  not  found  it  to  be  so  practically.  As  to 
the  question  of  double  competitions,  it  is  one,  no 
doubt,  about  which  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  We  can  hardly  recommend  it  except  in 
those  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  select  a 
limited  number  of  competitors  and  pay  them  for 
their  work.  In  the  case  of  large  competitions 
this  is  the  fairest  procedure,  on  the  whole,  for 
the  joint  interests  of  the  profession  and  their 
clients.  In  smaller  competitions  the  fact  is 
that  the  “sketches”  contemplated  in  the 
double  competition  theory  are  really  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  which 
scheme  is  the  best  for  the  purpose ;  and  we 


would  rather  join  in  a  recommendation  that 
sketch-drawings  only  should  be  submitted  in 
such  cases.  In  referring  to  the  proposed  new 
Charter,  Mr.  Connon  expresses  the  hope  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Charter  to  be  submitted  to 
the  will  of  the  Fellows,  no  question  of  expense 
or  personal  inconvenience  will  deter  any  one  of 
them  from  journeying  from  far  and  near  tc 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Council  and 
“  ensure  the  success  of  the  great  project  which 
they  have  at  last  seriously  taken  in  hand.  I 
can  answer,”  he  adds,  “  for  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  Leeds  Fellows  are  prepared  to 
support  the  Council.” 


ON  Tuesday  last  a  large  block  of  artisans 
dwellings  was  opened  in  Liverpool  by  Sir 
Richard  Cross.  They  have  been  erected  by 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  under  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  on  a  site  formerly 
known  as  Nash-grove,  but  which  now  takes 
the  name  of  Yictoria-square.  The  area  was 
cleared  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
population  dis-housed  being  1,310  in  number, 
of  whom  1,100  belonged  to  the  working  classes. 
After  the  site  was  cleared  and  levelled,  it  was 
offered  for  sale  by  auction,  but  no  bid  could 
be  obtained  for  it,  and  as  private  enterprise 
was  not  forthcoming,  the  Corporation  of  Liver¬ 
pool  undertook  the  erection  of  dwellings 
capable  of  being  let  at  rents  of  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
per  room  per  week.  The  buildings  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  the 
City  Engineer  of  Liverpool,  with  every  atten¬ 
tion  to  ensuring  the  best  sanitary  conditions, 
and  with  the  endeavour  to  render  them  as 
pleasing  in  appearance  as  economical  considera¬ 
tions  would  permit.  We  shall  give  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  a  full  description  of  them,  shortly. 

THE  exigencies  of  electioneering  are  now 
calling  attention  to  the  utility  of  village 
halls.  Candidates  for  divisions  of  counties 
for  the  first  time  are  beginning  to  address  the 
voters  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the  division. 
In  some  a  village  hall  is  to  be  found,  in  others 
only  the  schoolroom  is  available.  But  apart 
from  its  usefulness  for  the  purposes  of  politics, 
a  village  hall  is  constantly  of  use  for  many 
social  purposes.  Where  the  halls  exist  they 
are  found  to  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
district,  and  unquestionably  one  should  be 
found  in  every  village.  If  they  are  constructed 
without  pretention,  but  with  good  taste,  and  in 
harmony  with  their  surroundings,  they  may  be 
made  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  villages, 
and  we  look  to  the  present  election,  and  those 
which  may  follow  it,  as  likely  to  give  an 
impetus  to  their  construction. 


THE  monument  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  of  which  the  architectural 
portion  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott 
and  the  figure  executed  by  Mr.  Boehm,  R.A., 
was  unveiled  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly.  The  present  Archbishop,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Dover,  spoke  on  the  occasion.  The 
Archbishop  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  high 
praise  of  the  memorial,  as  “not  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  shrine.” 


TIHE  Gazette  des  Architectes  announces,  in  its 
L  last  number,  the  death  of  M.  Claude 
Sauvageot,  the  well-known  author  of  “  Palais, 
Chateaux,  Hotels,  et  Maisons  de  France,”  and 
various  other  works  bearing  on  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  M.  Sauvageot  was  for  a  good  many 
years  the  editor  of  L’Art  pour  Tous,  and  also 
brought  out  a  volume  on  “  Viollet-le-Duc  et 
son  CEuvre  dessine.”  He  had  only  recently 
been  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 


THE  late  Professor  Fleeming  J enkins’s  idea 
of  an  automatic  electric  railway  running 
on,  or  rather  hung  below,  a  wire  rope,  and  called 
by  him  the  “Telpherage  Railway,”  has  been 
carried  into  practical  working  at  the  estate  of 
Lord  Hampden,  at  Glynde,  near  Lewes.  The 
line  was  opened  by  Lady  Hampden  on  Satur¬ 
day  last.  The  model  of  the  system,  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  action  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  we  have  before  referred  to. 
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^PHE  “  Strand  Improvement  Association  ” 

JL  have  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  this  week  a  memorial  praying  the 
Board  to  take  into  its  serious  consideration  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Strand, 
especially  between  the  churches  of  St.  Clement 
Banes  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  in  regard  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  roadway  for  the  continually- 
increasing  traffic.  The  Association  was  formed 
in  1882  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  im¬ 
provement  and  widening  of  this  portion  of  the 
Strand.  The  Association  do  not  definitely  re¬ 
commend  any  special  scheme,  but  they  have 
issued  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  a  suggested  method 
of  effecting  the  object  in  view  by  clearing  away 
property  north  of  the  two  churches  mentioned, 
leaving  a  double  roadway  to  north  and  south 
of  the  two  churches,  partly  along  the  present 
line  of  Holy  well-street,  part  of  the  site  between 
the  two  roads  being  railed  in  as  a  garden,  with 
shrubs  and  a  fountain.  This  suggestion,  which 
will  leave  the  two  churches  intact,  appears  a 
very  good  one,  and  will  fulfil  both  practical 
and  {esthetic  conditions.  The  time  has  cer¬ 
tainly  arrived  when  something  should  be  done 
to  open  up  and  enlarge  the  space  for  traffic 
here,  an  improvement  still  more  necessary 
since  the  erection  of  the  Law  Courts  ;  and  we 
hope  the  Board  of  Works  will  give  it  their 
early  and  serious  consideration. 

THE  Vestry  of  St.  Anne,  Westminster,  have 
memorialised  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  that  the  new  street  from  Piccadilly- 
circus  to  New  Oxford-street  may  be  named 
Piccadilly  East,  New  Piccadilly,  Quadrant 
Avenue,  or  St.  Anne’s- street,  and  the  new 
street  from  Charing-cross  to  Tottenham-court- 
road  either  Trafalgar  -  street  or  Whitehall- 
street.  The  names  suggested  indicate  a  singular 
deficiency  of  originality  on  the  part  of  the 
Vestry,  and  the  duplication  of  existing  names, 
if  carried  out,  will  still  further  increase  the 
existing  confusion  in  the  metropolis.  The 
selection  of  an  appropriate  name  for  a  street 
is  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  more  appropriate  appellations 
may  be  found  than  those  proposed  by  the 
Vestry. 


WE  have  had  sent  to  us  a  description  and 
illustration  of  a  “  perspectograph  ”  in¬ 
vented  by  Herr  H.  Ritter,  architect,  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  which  received  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  and  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  render  the  setting-out  of  the  main 
lines  of  a  perspective  drawing,  from  a  plan, 
absolutely  and  unavoidably  correct.  The  accu¬ 
rate  transference  of  the  lines  and  points  from  the 
ground  plan  to  the  perspective  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  depend  upon  the  accurate  and  easy 
action  of  a  great  number  of  joints  in  the  con¬ 
necting  movement  ;  and  that  any  saving  of 
time  would  result  from  it  we  hardly  think.  A 
good  many  such  “  drawing-made-easy  ”  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  patented  of  late,  but  we 
doubt  whether  any  accomplished  draughtsman 
would  ever  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  en¬ 
cumber  himself  with  them.  They  are  of  use, 
if  at  all,  to  people  who  cannot  draw  ;  and 
such  people  should  not  be  encouraged. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

EARLY  ITALIAN  WOODWORK. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  space  which  has 
been  obtained  by  the  removal  of  the  Library 
from  its  old  position  has  lately  been  completed, 
and  many  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
Early  Italian  art  have  here  been  brought 
together, — mostly  from  the  Large  Court, — 
with  old  friends  that  have  been  in  lavender 
for  some  years.  In  place  of  these  a  very  fine 
collection  of  majolica  has  been  set  out,  the 
apparent  intention  being  that  the  new  galleries 
should  contain  the  early  woodwork  of  the 
Italian  Section. 

The  chief  item  in  this  collection  is  the  mag¬ 
nificent  series  of  “  Marriage  Coffers,”  some  of 
which  are  of  quite  extreme  interest  and 
delicacy.  Unfortunately  the  new  gallery  is 
very  dark, — having  no  direct  light  at  all, — and 
the  objects  are  much  overcrowded,  so  placing 
them  at  once  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach,  a 
tantalising  absurdity. 


Chatty  old  Vasari  tells  us,  “  It  was  the  custom 
at  that  time  (early  fifteenth  century)  for  all  the 
citizens  to  have  large  coffers  or  chests  of  wood 
in  their  chambers,  made  in  the  manner  of  a 
sarcophagus,  and  having  the  covers  or  tops 
variously  formed  and  decorated.  There  were 
none  who  did  not  cause  these  chests  to  be 
adorned  with  paintings  ;  the  stories  which  deco¬ 
rated  the  front  of  the  chest  were  for  the  most 
part  fables  taken  from  Ovid  or  other  poets,  but 
occasionally  they  were  representations  of  jousts, 
tournaments,  the  chase,  love  tales,  or  other 
similar  subjects  according  as  it  best  pleased  the 
different  owners  of  the  chests,  and  this  custom 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  for  many  years  that 
even  the  most  distinguished  masters  employed 
themselves  in  painting  and  gilding  such  things, 
nor  were  they  ashamed  of  this  occupation,  as 
many  in  our  days  would  be.  Relics  of  them 
remain  in  all  the  most  noble  dwellings  of 
Florence ;  nay,  there  are  many  of  our  nobles 
still  attached  to  old  usages  who  will  not  permit 
these  decorations  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  replaced  by  ornaments  of  modern 
fashion.” 

Many  of  the  painted  fronts  of  these  coffers 
have  been  removed  and  have  become  panel 
pictures  in  our  galleries.  There  were  three  or 
four  in  the  last  Old  Master  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  is  these  things  which  have 
been  bundled  into  a  dark  corner,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  further  “  dis¬ 
cipline  ”  for  the  impatient. 

On  wall  A,  are  three  of  these  panels,  dim  and 
distant ;  one  can  only  report  that  they  are  there. 
Yet  more  remote  is  a  picture  we  remember  in 
better  days, — a  Carlo  Crivelli, — an  especially 
beautiful  example,  with  background  exquisitely 
damasked  in  gold ;  in  pure  mercy  to  the  would- 
be  beholder  this  should  be  turned  face  to  the 
wall;  below  are  two  chests,  one  incised  Vene¬ 
tian  work  of  mid-thirteenth  century,  and  very 
beautiful ;  the  other  late,  dull,  and  debased  ;  it 
is  described  as  carved  wood,  but  is  really  stucco, 
and  bad  stucco  too. 


On  the  side  wall,  B,  are :  (1)  cylinder- 
fronted  coffer,  gilt  and  painted  with  heraldic 
devices ;  (2)  a  magnificent  gilt  and  painted 
casBone,  said  to  be  by  Dello  Delli  :  and 
it  may  be  so,  although  his  is  the  name  for 
all  coffers,  just  as  Robbia’s  are  all  the  terra¬ 
cottas  of  the  Renaissance ;  “  early  sixteenth- 
century,”  continues  the  inscription  ;  only  a  few 
yards  away  is  another  Dello,  but  “  early 
fifteenth  century  ”  ;  (3)  is  of  beautiful  four¬ 
teenth-century  work,  in  the  style  of  Orgagna, 
patterned  in  gesso,  and  wholly  gilt ;  over  these 
are  some  fronts,  not  of  great  interest ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  archway  is  the  finest 
chest  of  them  all,  a  superb  example  (No.  7,392), 
This,  like  (2)  above,  is|gilded  and  painted;  on  the 
front  is  Petrarch’s  “  Triumph  of  Love  and 
Chastity  ” ;  on  the  ends  are  charming  designs 
from  romance,  and  the  top  is  brocaded  on  gold 
in  colour;  none  finer  can  be  in  existence  (at  Dor¬ 
chester  House  is  one  which  perhaps  approaches 
it),  perfect  alike  in  design,  colour,  and  condi¬ 
tion,  we  Bhould  attribute  it  to  Vittore  Pisano. 
Compare, — if  you  could  only  see  it, — the  back¬ 
ground  on  the  ends  with  that  of  the  St.  George 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  team  of 
horses  with  those  on  one  of  his  medals,  and 
the  Unicorns  with  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
beautiful  Cecilia  Gonzaga.  It  is  woefully  dark, 
but  that  is  not  the  worst ;  cases  are  jammed  up 
on  either  hand,  so  that  two  pictures  for  which 
Sir  F.  Burton  would  give  a  long  cheque  to  add 
them  to  the  primitives  at  the  National  Gallery, 
are  to  be  seen  as  you  see  things  through  a 
chink  in  a  door  when  it  is  dark. 

A  story  is  told  how  Mr.  Ruskin  chaffed  the 
President  for  painting  the  lunette  pictures 
while  the  finest  Perngino  in  England  was  hidden 


away  up  a  dark  stair ;  we  wish  he  coulo 
interfere  on  behalf  of  these.  Might  not  k 
little  space  be  obtained  in  the  daylight  bt 
making  this  place  the  chamber  of  horrors  ?  Th 
gloom  would  add  another  terror  to  No.  -c 
“Head  of  an  Ox,  carved  for  the  insertion  of 
natural  Btone  resembling  a  brain,  seventeentu 
century,  60k” 

Or  No.  1,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  like  th 
leopard,  spotted,  but  more  changeless  in  eterne 
marble  ;  of  this  Mr.  Ruskin  assures  us  he  wool- 
not  accept  the  whole  contents  of  the  Museus 
if  the  beast  were  to  remain  before  his  eyee 
Then  there  is  Solomon  in  his  glory,  all  in  ivon 
“  bought,  680k”  ;  and  cheap,  too,  if  it  wer 
only  put  out  of  its  miserable  existence.  Als 
the  lions  in  silver,  size  of  life,  just  acquire; 
too  meek  for  sheep,  leonine  as  an  infant  idi< 
suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  candy. 

“  But  to  come  back  to  Dello,”  as  says  Mast; 
Giorgio ;  above  this  Cassone  are  two  panel; 
one  here  Btated  to  be  by  him  is  painted  ail 
heightened  with  gold  similar  to  and  possibly  11 
the  same  hand  as  that  at  the  British  Museum 
the  other,  of  processional  figures,  is  in  rais'; 
gesso,  gilt,  and  slightly  touched  with  paint  i 
lacquer.  It  is  the  first  of  three,  the  most  coi 
plete  of  which  is  in  a  case  at  D.  The  descrs 
tive  label  of  that  tells  us  that  it  is  a  “  cofit' 
wood,  carved,  with  a  procession  of  knights  a; 
dames  meeting  and  playing  musical  instn 
ments,  and  with  armorial  shields  borne  1 
angels, — bought,  40k”  Most  of  this  informati 
is  at  once  verifiable  by  the  unaided  humi 
vision,  and  by  the  help  of  a  little  arithmeii 
we  find  that  seventeen  of  these  would  oi 
cost  the  same  as  one  ivory  Solomon.  Li 
to  the  method  of  work,  it  is  not  “  earn 
wood,”  but  raised  gesso.  If  you  wish  5' 
know  how  a  thing  is  done,  it  is  better  to  hi 
no  information  than  misdirection,  and  if  lit 
innocent  spectator  would  form  his  taste,  8; 
asks  if  it  is  good  or  bad,  there  is  no  anew 
You  pay  your  taxes,  and  may  take  your  choii 
Who  knowB  if  it  is  good,  after  all  ? 

Let  us  again  refer  to  Vasari.  “  In  partict 
he  (Dello)  painted  the  entire  furniture  of 
chamber  for  Giovanni  dei  Medici,  a  work  wl- 
was  then  considered  of  rare  excellence,  and  v< 
beautiful  of  its  kind,  as  certain  relics  wl 
still  remain  prove  it  to  have  been.  It  is  til 
that  our  artist  was  aided  in  this  work)- 
Donatello,  then  a  boy,  who  made  him  vari; 
ornaments,  and  even  stories,  in  basso-reli'i 
formed  of  stucco,  chalk,  glue,  and  poum 
bricks,  which,  being  gilded,  served  as  a  rich; 
beautiful  accompaniment  to  the  paintings,  s: 
as  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  some  memorial 
these  old  things,  I  have  caused  many  of  tr 
to  be  retained  in  the  palace  of  my  lord] 
Duke  Cosmo  ;  they  are  by  the  hand  of  E 
himself,  and  will  always  be  worthy  of  attent 
consideration,  were  it  only  for  the  varr 
costumes  of  those  times, — vestments  of  mer 
well  as  of  women,  which  are  to  be  seen  an: 
them.”  “  No  trace,”  says  the  editor,  iu  a  fc 
note,  “  can  now  be  found  of  the  articles  s< 
described.” 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  same  kind  of  w 
and  we  might  at  first  be  disposed  to  think 
Sir  Dello  Delli  (he  was  a  knight)  him 
worked  at  these  chests,  “  always  painting  ip 
apron  of  brocade  and  living  like  a  noble,”  bu 
think  internal  evidence  forbids  this  view,  t 
for  reasons  which  Bhall  not  now  be  reheal') 
we  believe  them  to  be  by  Pisanello ;  poss; 
however,  so  were  those  of  “  my  lord  the  L; 
Cosmo,”  as  our  biographer  is  anythingd 
infallible. 

In  the  next  parallel  gallery  are  two  d 
panels  in  gesso,  one  by  the  same  hand  i 
equally  beautiful.  Here  also  is  a  polygl; 
triumph  picture  by  Dello,  a  replica  of  w 
exists  (we  think  in  the  Louvre).  These  triuti 
were  the  principal  decorative  subjects  foii 
early  Renaissance  designers.  They  may  be  1 
to  advantage  on  the  tapestry  in  the  Withdral 
Room  at  Hampton  Court,  and  both  the  sc 
hung  in  the  new  textile  court  of  the  Musa 
but  one  set  of  these  is  most  unfortunnl 
arranged.  Fame  is  shown  to  precede  ri 
than  triumph  over  Death,  and  the  “  Triu 
of  Chastity  ”  is  labelled  the  “  Triump 
Industry,” — the  most  delightful  of  vict 
to  the  modern  English  mind.  There  arei 
other  pictures,  but  some  of  them  are  so  oc 
sight  that  it  would  not  make  much  differen 
they  were  hung  upside  down,  like  the  cai" 
or  some  of  the  loggia  decoration  in  the  adjoii 
gallery.  1 1 

If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  hardly  probable. 
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i  n  such  a  comparatively  small  collection  four 
vorks  of  Pisanello  should  be  found,  we  will  only 
iow  answer  (I)  that,  however  remarkable,  the 
t  hree  gesso  examples  are  certainly  by  one  hand, 
,nd,  therefore,  as  likely  to  be  his  as  another’s ;  (2) 

I  he  works  attributed  to  Delloare  simply  legion: 
;ie  lived  only  to  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  a 
ong  term  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Spain,  where 
lie  died ;  (3)  only  five  paintings  in  existence  are 
.uthoritatively  ascribed  to  Yittore  Pisano,  and 
,e  lived  between  seventy  and  eighty  years ;  (4) 
i  he  Btyle  is  early,  Gothic  in  fact,  and  Pisano 
preceded  Dello  by  twenty -five  or  thirty  years, 
being  born  about  1380. 

We  trust  the  authorities  will  be  able  to  throw 
s  ome  light  on  the  subject,  physically  at  least. 


THE  NEW  BOROUGH  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  13th  October 
Horrent,  Lord  Algernon  Percy  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
,  mith,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  met  their 
.Hectors  and  supporters  in  St.  James’s  Hall  to 
tjelebrate,  in  the  chairman’s  words,  the  obse- 
:uies  of  the  City  of  Westminster.  The  Redis¬ 
tribution  Act  divides  this  ancient  borough  into 
pree  separate  constituencies, — Westminster, 
iie  Strand,  and  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
ach  to  return  a  member  to  Parliament.  This 
jattlement  of  what  at  one  time  proved  a  vexed 
Ijoestion  as  between  the  ratepayers  and  the 
Boundary  Commissioners, — which  latter  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  four  divisions :  Hyde  Park, 
i;elgrave,  Abbey,  and  Strand, — revives  one  or 
I  vo  historical  and  archaeological  features  of  the 
Reality  and  its  pristine  conditions,  which 
gossess  some  interest  and  significance. 

I  When  St.  Augustine,  as  missionary  of 
ijregory  the  Great,  landed  at  Ebbe’s  Fleet,  in 
ihanet,  he  was  Prior  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  monas- 
■ry,  which  that  Pontiff  had  himself  founded 
ioove  the  pines  of  the  Caelian  Hill  at  Rome, 
kstalled  in  his  new  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
pul,  —  now  the  St.  Augustine’s  Missionary 
allege, — Augustine,  in  his  capacity  of  first 
•chbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  to  the 
liscopate  two  monks  whom  Gregory  had  sent 
aerefor  to  England.  The  one  was  Justus, 
shop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Rochester;  the  other 
as  Mellitus,  bishop  of  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
eda,  indeed,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  St. 
full's  to  iEthelbercht,  who  had  given  audience 
i:  Augustine  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour.  That 
ime  sovereign’s  brother-in-law,  or  it  may  be 
.phew,  Sceghbercht,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
as  reputedly  founder  of  the  other  church, 
ie  West  Minster  of  St.  Peter,  wherein 
5  and  his  wife  iEthelgidha  lie  buried, 
id  whither,  on  the  translation  of  St. 
adward’s  day,  adherents  to  the  older  faith 
ill  repair  unmolested  to  kneel  and  pray 
■ound  the  hallowed  shrine  of  the  confessor, 
dnt,  and  king.  Sceghbercht’s  church  replaced, 
is  said,  an  earlier  temple  to  Apollo,  in  the 
le  of  Thorns.  This  is  the  “  Torneia  in  loco 
rribili  quod  dicitur  ®t  Westminster”  of  Offa’s 
larter,  A.D.  785.  Two  channels  of  the  Aye 
■ook  separated  the  island  from  the  vast 
rest  whose  remains  lay  adjacent.  A  certain 
irt  of  the  forest  land  was  bonnded  as  follows  : 
-To  the  west  flowed  the  gentle  West  Bourne ; 
orthwards  ran  Heere-street,  an  ancient  British 
ad,— the  now  Uxbridge  or  Bayswater  road, — 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Trinobantes  beyond 
ie  Fleet ;  eastwards  lay  a  later  Roman 
ghway,  which,  joining  Chester  to  the  southern 
lannel  ports,  crossed  the  British  causeway 
;ar  to  the  Marble-arch,  and  led  southwards 
r  Tote  -  hill  and  the  ferry  to  Stanegate, 
a-mbeth,  to  Dubris,  Lemanis,  and  Rutupite. 
be  area  thus  encompassed  was  known  as 
ia.  About  900  acres  in  extent  it  lay  within 
Jsulston,  Oswulf’s  town,  hundred.  Eia  apper- 
.ined  ex  officio  to  the  Saxon  Stalre  or  Constable 
id  Master  of  the  Horse.  At  the  Conquest, 
ie  Asgar  held  that  post  with  its  demesne ;  the 
tter  then  comprising  the  three  manors  of 
eate  or  Neyte,  Eubery  or  Ebury,  and  Hyde, 
a  him  William  appointed  a  successor,  Geoffrey 
J  Magnavilla,  ancestor  of  the  De  Mandevilles, 
arls  of  Essex.  Geoffrey  exchanged  Eia  with 
ie  monks  of  West  Minster  for  their  masses  and 
•ayers,  at  the  same  time  endowing  for  them  a 
ill  at  Hurley,  in  Berkshire.  But  at  the  Sup- 
•ession  the  abbot  was  compelled  to  surrender 
ie  land  which  his  predecessors  had  so  care- 
illy  stocked  and  tended,  receiving  in  lieu 
iiereof  the  dissolved  aforesaid  Priory  of 


Hurley.  Hyde  Manor,  more  familiar  to  us  as 
Hyde  Park,  became  the  hunting  ground  for  the 
Crown’s  reserved  use.  Neate,  having  long 
formed  the  abbot’s  favourite  pleasaunce, 
rapidly  sank  in  importance.  A  farm  in  1592,  it 
largely  contributed  to  Kensington  Gardens  and 
the  Gore  estate.  With  this  manor  must  not  be 
confounded  the  Neate  Houses  in  Chelsea,  so 
often  cited  by  Pepys.  Eubery,  the  Eyebury 
farm  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day,  passed  to  the 
Grosvenors  on  the  marriage,  at  St.  Clement 
Danes,  on  October  10th,  1676,  of  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Alexander  Davies  of 
Ebury  with  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor,  a  Cheshire 
baronet;  and  ac  this  day  Ebury  forms  one  of 
the  richest  properties  of  the  ducal  house  to 
which  the  borough  gives  its  titular  name. 

For  more  than  150  years  Thorney,  with  its 
Minster,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Danes.  On 
Eadgar’s  accession,  however,  the  reinstated 
monks  were  endowed  with  an  estate  whereof 
the  confines  are  precisely  set  out  in  a  charter 
generally  attributed  to  that  reign.  That  estate 
is  identical  with  the  original  parish  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet, — whose  church  is  supposed  to  have  been 
almost  co-eval  with  the  abbey  itself.  The  parish 
bounds  lay  along  the  Aye  or  Tyburn  to  the 
west ;  Oxford-street  and  Holborn  to  the  north ; 
the  Fleet  to  the  east ;  and  the  Thames  to  the 
south.  The  parish  was  subsequently  enlarged 
to  the  west,  as  we  have  shown,  so  as  to  take 
in  the  manors  of  Neate,  Ebury,  and  Hyde.  But 
towards  the  east  it  was  reduced  in  limits  from 
time  to  time  by  the  formation  of  various 
parishes.  Thus,  by  the  decretal  of  1222  it  was 
formally  deprived  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles- 
in-the-Fields,  St.  Andrew,  Holborn  (partly),  St. 
Paul,  Covent  -  garden,  St.  Bride,  St.  Clement 
Danes,  Holy  Innocents  (St.  Mary-le- Strand), 
and  St.  Dunstan-in-the- West.  In  course  of 
years,  St.  Margaret’s  underwent  further  dis¬ 
integration.  King  Henry  VIII.  set  up  the 
separate  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  (1535)  ;  and 
from  out  of  this  were  further  taken  St.  Anne’s, 
Soho  (1678),  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  and  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  -  square.  The  last  -  named 
parish,  since  subdivided,  was  at  first  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  three  component  manors  of 
Eia.  St.  Margaret’s  again  has  also  parted 
with  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  St.  John- 
the  -  Evangelist.  The  new  Parliamentary 
division  of  Westminster,  having  a  population 
of,  say,  60,000,  covers  the  present  parishes  of 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  John.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  now  dead  City  of  Westminster 
had  long  preserved  the  name  to  which  it  was  for 
a  brief  period  legitimately  entitled  as  forming 
a  residence  and  see  of  a  bishop.  It  did  not, 
strictly  speaking,  exceed  the  confines  of  the 
existing  St.  Margaret’s  parish  with  the  district 
of  St.  John.  The  Liberties  comprised  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  together  with  the 
new  Strand  division.  The  Strand  division  has 
about  80,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the 
present  parishes  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
St.  James,  Piccadilly;  St.  Anne,  Soho;  St. 
Paul,  Covent-garden;  St.  Mary-le-Strand ;  St. 
Clement  Danes,  as  well  as  the  Liberty  of  the 
Rolls,  and  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy.  We 
may  also  point  out  that  in  the  Royal  Courts  of 
J ustice,  Strand,  our  judges  continue  to  sit  within 
the  Liberties  of  Westminster.  The  Courts’ 
site  yet  distinguishes  Westminster  as  the  king¬ 
dom’s  real  capital,  —  the  place  where  the 
sovereign  lives  and  administers  justice.  More¬ 
over,  all  the  royal  palaces,  and,  the  Tower  alone 
excepted,  all  the  former  London  residences  of 
our  monarchs  will  be  found  situated  within  the 
area  of  the  ancient  parish  that  was  dedicated  to 
Margaret  the  Virgin  Saint  and  M artyr  of  Ant  ioch. 


COMMON  THINGS. 

A  few  weeks  back  we  called  attention  to  the 
advantages  that  may  be  obtained  from  studying 
the  common  unpretending  fanlight  of  about  a 
hundred  years,  or  less,  ago.  Proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  art  still  led  a  quiet  existence, 
even  in  those  days,  we  may  notice,  with  some 
profit  to  ourselves,  a  still  commoner  object  that 
meets  our  view  wherever  there  are  forecourts 
to  our  street  houses,  namely,  the  well-known 
area  railing, — well  known,  perhaps,  but  not  so 
well  observed  as  it  often  deserves  to  be. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  very 
likely  that  even  our  beautiful  specimens  of  rich 
wrought  -  iron  railings  and  gates  would  have 
passed  unnoticed,  for  they  are  not  in  the  then 
fashionable  Gothic  style ;  but  they  are  better 
appreciated  now,  as  the  pages  of  the  Architec¬ 


tural  Association  Sketch-book  and  other  illus¬ 
trated  publications  will  testify. 

Indeed,  some  people  have  fallen  into  the  mis¬ 
take  of  imitating  them  so  closely  that  we  may 
see  a  new  wrought-iron  gate  at  Hampstead  with 
link  extinguisher  complete  !  “  What  the  swells 

put  out  their  cigars  with,”  as  the  errand-boy  in 
Punch  informed  his  friend. 

While  these  fine  works  of  art  are  being  de¬ 
servedly  studied,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  afford  wrought-iron,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  sensible  and 
economical  manner  in  which  wrought  and  cast 


braces  of  the  gates,  and,  in  light  work,  for  the 
bars ;  while  cast  is  used  for,  perhaps,  a  row  of 
rosettes  under  the  top  rail,  and,  most  commonly’, 
for  the  terminals  of  the  main  bars. 


Fig.  2. 


It  is  to  the  design  of  these  terminals  that 
attention  is  called  in  the  study  of  cast  iron. 
As  to  scrolls  in  this  material,  they  are  hardly 
worth  considering.  Any  attempt  to  use  them, 
except  in  the  stoutest  sections,  must  result  in 
disaster,  as  several  quite  modem  instances  of 
their  use  will  prove.  Amongst  the  millions  of 
terminals  that  meet  us  at  every  turn  there  are 


two  or  three  leading  patterns  that  are  com¬ 
moner  than  the  rest.  There  is  the  pomegranate 
(fig.  2),  of  which  one  soon  wearies,  because, 
from  its  very  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of 
much  variation;  and  there  are  the  endless 
forms  of  urn, — some  finishing  with  a  flame  at 
the  top,  but  most  being  completed  in  many 
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other  ways  (figs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  1,  8).  These 
urns  may  probably  be  traced  to  tbe  study  or 
Classical  works  that  were  in  vogue  at  tbe  time 
they  were  designed,  and  in  which  the  Roman 
cinerary  urn  is  frequently  illustrated.  Had  an 
ardent  revivalist  “  taken  up  ”  cinerary  urns,  Ins 
imitative  nature  would  have  led  him  to  deplore 
the  impossibility  of  producing  in  his  day  any- 


of  casting  impose  certain  conditions  which  are 
characteristic  of  cast  iron,  and  distinguished 
from  wrought  iron.  These  are,  a  sufficient 
substance  to  prevent  breakage,  and  the  adoption 
of  such  forms  as  will  “deliver”  easily  from  a 


mould. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


thing  so  beautiful,  and  he  would  probably  have 
•“  taken  up  ”  cremation  as  well,  in  order  to 
deposit  the  remains  of  his  friends  in  absolutely 
correct  copies  of  Roman  examples;  but  re¬ 
vivals  had  not  arisen  when  these  cast-iron 
ornaments  were  wanted ;  their  designers  merely 
seized  upon  the  urn  as  a  beautiful  form,  and 
made  free  use  of  that. 


Fig.  10. 


EXC.E.LI-ENT 
rox  SMALU 

eizE.. 


Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  that 
square  and  polygonal  forms  are  not  so  pleasing 
as  circular  ones :  the  latter  are  made  from 
moulds  made  in  a  lathe,  and,  therefore,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  greatest  delicacy  that  the  art  of 
turning  can  produce. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  modest 
terminals  is  that  a  legitimate  effect  in  metallic 
design  may  be  produced  without  having  recourse 
to  expensive  wrought-iron. 

The  warning  to  be  taken  from  them  is, — not 
to  repeat  one  pattern  too  often,  as  the  specu¬ 
lating  builder  is  prone  to  do, — and  also,  not  to 
fix  the  terminals  so  as  to  get  knocked  on  one 
side,  as  many  examples  have  been.  The  avoid¬ 
ance  of  this  error  will,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to 
introduce  a  new  treatment  and  set  of  forms 
which  shall  be  obviously  modern. 

Lastly,  one  must  be  prepared  for  the  lazy 
painter,  who  adds  coat  after  coat,  and  chokes 
up  any  delicate  surface  ornaments  ;  a  good  out¬ 
line  is,  therefore,  the  chief  object  to  work  for. 


Fig.  8. 


This  beauty  consists  in  the  contrasted  curves 
of  the  bowl  and  cover,  and  endless  changes  are 
rung  upon  the  disposition  of  these  two  main 
lines.  The  example  illustrated  in  connexion  with 
wrought-iron  rails  and  bars  (fig.  3)  is  most  ex¬ 
quisite  in  outline  and  surface,  afcid  may  be  seen 
near  Kenuington  Park.  Other  forms  may  be 
found  in  abundance,  and  modern  designers  still 
need  not  fear  that  fertility  in  the  invention  of 
fresh  terminals  is  by  no  meanB  exhausted.  The 
“mushroom”  form  is  very  effective  for  those 
who  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  cast  shadows 
merging  into  reflected  light.  A  fine  series  of 
theBe  may  be  seen  surrounding  the  east  side  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  house;  but  they 
must  be  seen  with  the  sun  on  them  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  effect. 

The  much-reviled  “cannon-ball”  is  useful 
to  a  small  scale  (fig.  9).  The  light  and  shade  on 
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Fig.  9. 


a  sphere  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  nature  and  art,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  cover  it 
half-way  up  with  ornaments  in  relief,  that 
trespass  upon  the  gradations  of  reflected  light. 
In  the  example  above  given  of  combined 
wrought  and  cast  iron  construction  (fig.  1), 
the  terminals  have  been  selected  for  their  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  being  used  as  a  contrast  to  other 
forms.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  a  series 
of  forms  one  above  another,  and  such  a  spiral 
ball  as  this  is  of  immense  value.  Two  other 
•forms  are  given  in  figs.  10  and  11. 

The  nature  of  the  material  and  the  process 


On  Saturday  last  a  Home  Counties  District 
Meeting  in  connexion  with  this  Association  was 
held  at  Bournemouth. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  members  assembled  in 
the  Board-room  in  the  Town  Hall-buildings 
when  Mr.  0.  C.  Robson,  A.M.I.C.E.,  was  re¬ 
appointed  Honorary  District  Secretary. 

Mr.  Andrews,  Town  Surveyor,  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Bournemouth 
and  the  Public  Works  in  connexion  there¬ 
with.”  In  the  course  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Andrews 
stated  the  extent,  population,  rateable  value,  &c., 
of  the  Commissioners’  district  in  1884,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1856;  and,  passing  on  to  describe 
the  sewerage  system,  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
of  the  sewerage  works  in  Bournemouth  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  that 
the  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  sea  by  means 
of  three  outfalls.  The  total  length  of  sewers 
within  the  district,  including  the  outfalls,  is  (he 
continued)  about  thirty-five  miles,  consisting  of 
brick  sewers  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  and  2  ft.  6  in.  by 
1  ft.  8  in.  for  the  main  lines ;  and  Btoneware 
pipes  18  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter  for  the  collateral 
and  branch  sewers,  with  a  maximum  gradient 
of  1  in  11  and  a  minimum  gradient  of  1  in  300, 
the  whole  of  which  are  ventilated  at  about  every 
100  yards,  by  means  of  6  in.  and  9  in.  pipes 
from”  the  crown  of  the  sewer  to  the  surface 
of  the  public  roads,  with  cast-iron  ventilating 
covers.  The  system  of  ventilating  was  also  de¬ 
scribed.  Referring  with  much  minuteness  to 
the  sanitary  hospital,  Mr.  Andrews  said  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  whole  work,  including 
the  fencing  to  enclose  the  ground,  was  3,9001. 
The  roads  (of  which  there  are  now  thirty-nine 
miles  within  the  Commissioners’  district),  the 
pleasure  grounds,  the  Boscombe  Chine  gardens, 
and  the  lighting  arrangements,  were  in  turn 
dealt  with. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Andrews’s  paper,  the 
members  walked  up  the  valley,  through  the 
public  pleasure-gardens,  to  the  West  Station, 
where  a  special  train  awaited  them,  and  the 
party  proceeded  to  Messrs.  Sharp,  Jones,  &  Co.  s 


pipe  works,  Bourne  Valley.  After  luncheon 
the  Pottery  was  visited,  when  the  treatment  of 
raw  clay  and  its  prompt  transformation  into 
socket-pipes  was  witnessed,  the  pipe  being 
expressed  from  the  machine,  with  the  socket 
complete,  in  one  homogeneous  whole.  A  variety 
of  moulded  work,  chiefly  appertaining  to  drain¬ 
age,  was  also  inspected.  The  members  then 
proceeded  to  view  the  automatic  discharge  of 
a  large  tank  by  a  stoneware  annular  syphon 
(Field’s  patent)  at  the  rate  of  450  gallons  per 
minute,  the  power  recommended  for  flushing  ; 
a  9-in.  sewer.  A  smaller  syphon,  with  galvanised  1 
iron  tank,  self-contained,  was  then  shown  in  i 
action,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. .  Bowes  i 
Scott  &  Read’s  patent  stoneware  latrines,  as  i 
used  by  the  London  School  Board,  the  flush  i 
being  very  effective,  and  the  flow  was  led  away 
by  a  length  of  Mr.Boulnois’  “  acme”  pipes,  which  i 
afford  certain  means  of  ascertaining  by  ocular  r 
demonstration  that  the  sewer  constructed  w  ith  i 
them  is  truly  laid  and  perfectly  joined.  Field’s  s 
automatic  flush-tank,  for  flushing  by  house  e 
waste,  &c.,  having  been  also  seen  in  action,  the  3 
rock  concrete  tube  manufacture  was  the  next  i 
and  to  many  the  chief  subject  of  interest  and  : 
attention.  The  care  displayed  in  regard  to  the  t 
suitability  of  the  materials  employed  was  > 
specially  noticeable,  and  the  process  of  manu-  i 
facture  throughout  was  instructive  to  all  who,  ) 
as  engineers,  have  so  often  to  make  use  in  one  < 
form  or  another  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  3 
As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  tubes  in  use,  ? 
tbe  Bournemouth  Commissioners’  10-ton  steam  3 
roller  was  then  passed  and  repassed,  and  ■ 
eventually  left  standing,  over  a  length  of  36-rn.  i 
tubes  laid  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in.  below  the  i 
surface  of  the  ground,  having  only  been  filled  ■ 
in  the  day  previous.  The  President  having  i 
then  examined  the  culvert  and  pronounced  it 
intact,  this  practical  experiment  closed  the  ) 
visit.  On  returning  to  Bournemouth  the  mem-  i 
bers  proceeded  to  various  parts  of  the  town  ? 
and  inspected  the  flushing  and  ventilating  > 
arrangement  of  the  sewers  at  various  points,  t 
and  afterwards  visited  the  Sanitary  Hospital.  I 
After  inspecting  the  building  and  the  disinfect-  z 
ing  room,  which  is  in  two  parts,  and  fitted  with  l 
Washington  Lyon’s  disinfectors,  they  returned  e 
to  the  Town-hall  Chambers,  where  a  discussion  < 
upon  the  paper  and  works  visited  ensued.?! 
Plans  of  the  hospital,  &c.,  were,  however,  first  : 
of  all  laid  before  them  and  inspected.  Among  i 
the  members  present  were  Mr.  R.  Vawser,& 
president,  Manchester;  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  pasta 
president,  Westminster  ;  Mr.  C.  Jones,  hon.< 
sec.  Ealing;  and  Messrs.  Robert  Godfrey, t 
King’s  Norton,  Birmingham  ;  W.  Thomas,  Dor-< 
Chester;  J.  Elford,  Poole;  J.  Pollard,  late  of 
Hendon;  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  Hornsey;  G. 
Dawson,  Southgate;  F.  Newman,  Ryde ;  ■ J' 
Livesay,  Ventnor;  W.  Santo  Crimp,  Wimble¬ 
don;  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  Portsmouth;  J.h. 
Andrews,  Bournemouth;  G.  B.  Laffan,  Bridgtl 
water  ;  James  Lemon,  Southampton;  Lobley,e 
Hanley ;  and  others. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  RIVER  POLLUTION, 
AND  THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION,  fl 
We  have  received  from  the  “  National  Society 
to  Secure  Effective  Legislation  against  Riven 
Pollution  ”  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council" 
which,  we  observe,  includes  several  eminent 
engineers  and  sanitarians.  The  report  states, 
that  after  various  meetings  and  much  considercu 
tion  and  correspondence  the  Council  succeeded' 
in  settling  a  Bill  to  insure  the  effective  enforcer 
ment  of  the  law  against  river  pollution  and lid 
getting  it,  as  early  in  the  Session  as  the  13t( 
of  November  last,  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  W 
Hastings,  Earl  Percy,  and  Col.  Walrond.  Oi 
the  21st  of  November  the  second  reading  o- 
the  Bill  was  moved,  but,  unfortunately,  th< 
Home  was  counted  out  before  the  question 
could  be  put.  This  necessarily  caused  consider, 
able  delay.  The  Bill  having  been  launched 
the  Council,  by  numerous  appeals  to  npariai 
land  owners,  sanitary  and  fishery  bodies,  an 
others  specially  interested  in  pure  watei 
endeavoured  to  keep  alive  and  extend  tn 
public  feeling  which  the  Society  had  wide  < 
roused  in  favour  of  the  movement.  NotwiW. 
standing  Mr.  Hastings’s  constant  endeavours  tr 
bring  on  the  second  reading,  the  opposition  o 
certain  industries  imagined  to  be  prejudicial}!! 
affected  by  the  Bill  made  it  impossible  agaij 
to  bring  the  question  before  the  Hoorn 


*  Plans,  &e.,  of  this  hospital  were  published  i 
Builder  for  Dec.  20,  1884. 
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•ider  these  ci  ream  stances,  it  was  deemed 
ipedient  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  intro- 
ce  another,  limited  in  its  operation  to 
ngland  and  Wales,  and  embodying  the 
ire  important  amendments  that  had  been 
t  jgested  to  the  Council,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
s,  without  materially  impairing  the  efficiency 
the  measure,  will  render  it  acceptable  to  all 
6-fcies.  The  original  Bill  was  withdrawn  on 
Ci  29th  of  April.  On  the  20th  of  May,  Mr. 

;  stings  intx-oduced  the  amended  Bill,  which, 
3er  the  title  of  “  Rivers  Purification,”  was 
i :d  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
i  is  measure,  though  not  in  any  degree  sacri- 
i  ng  efficiency,  was  in  many  respects  an  im- 
:  vement  on  its  predecessor,  and  calculated  to 
j  date  many  of  the  objections  that  had  been 
de  to  that  Bill,  and  it  was  sanguinely  hoped 
lit  the  Society  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
ing  it  passed  into  a  law.  Unfortunately 
c.-liament  having  determined  to  defer  the 
5  sideration  of  every  contentious  measure,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Bill,  although  most 
,|ent,  should  be  withdrawn, 
c accompanying  the  report  is  an  appeal  to  the 
i'i:tors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  urging  them, 
'■-dew  of  the  approaching  General  Election,  to 
3s  the  importance  of  the  matter  upon  the 
(imtion  of  candidates,  so  that  a  strong 
•  isure  may  be  passed  early  by  the  New 
iiliament. 

i/ith  the  object  of  the  Society  we  need  not 
jithat  we  have  the  fullest  sympathy,  and  we 
jht  that  something  effective  in  this  direction 
be  done  before  long.  That  nothing  (com- 
atively  speaking)  has  yet  been  done  is  cer- 
ly  not  for  lack  of  advisers,  very  many  of 
tin  having  their  own  special  nostrums  to  re- 
[  mend.  Of  course,  every  new  suggestion  is 
thy  of  careful  consideration  by  the  powers 
be.  The  Thames  is  a  flagrant  example  of  a 
i)uted  river,  to  the  state  of  which  the  Metro- 
;an  Board  of  Works  is  mainly  contributory,  as 
k  body  discharges  the  sewage  of  nearly  four 
eions  of  people  into  the  river,  with  a  result 
y  too  apparent  in  recent  summers.  Various 
idjestions  are  made  to  the  Board  from  time  to 
r.a,  and  duly  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
■rt,  after  a  decent  interval,  that  “  having 

Iiidered  Mr.  - ’s  proposal,  they  are  not 

•ared  to  advise  its  adoption.”  This  almost 
jotyped  form  of  report  is  too  often  accepted 
he  Board  without  question.  But,  surely, 
Board  should  make  up  its  mind  as  to  what 
ill  do  in  this  important  matter,  and  not  be 
ent  with  a  policy  of  negation, 
our  description  of  the  Sanitary  Exhibition 
Leicester  recently  (p.  418,  ante),  we  men- 
ted  the  exhibit  of  the  Patent  Porous  Carbon 
upany,  whose  products  wei'e  shown  in  their 

Iications  to  water  supply  and  sewage  puri- 
ion.  In  the  list  of  awards  at  the  same 
bition  (p.  423,  ante)  it  was  stated  that  the 
bits  of  this  company  were  reserved  by  the 
•es  for  practical  trials.  We  return  to  the 

!ect  now  because,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
ions  arrived  at  by  the  judges  of  the  Leicester 
bition  with  regard  to  these  particular  exhi- 
the  matter  is  one  of  much  interest  at  this 
#ture.  As  we  have  already  briefly  men- 
ed,  the  company’s  product  has  been  in  use  at 
i.hampton  with  satisfactory  results.  Having 
ii  in  use  for  some  months  for  clarifying  the 
xge  at  the  Platform  outlet,  with  a  marked 
i'ovement  in  the  condition  of  the  arm 
:;he  sea  known  as  Southampton  Water, 
Special  and  General  Works  Committee 
y  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
ent  precipitation  works,  at  the  sugges- 
of  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  W.  B.  G. 
uett),  who  speaks  highly  of  the  efficiency 
economy  of  the  process,  the  precipitation 
g  effected  by  lime  and  a  powdered  carbon 
died  by  the  company  we  have  named.  The 
mmendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted, 
lay  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  proposed 
he  scheme  thus  approved  of  to  deal  with 
resultant  sludge  in  the  following  manner : — 

|  of  Shone’s  pneumatic  ejectors  are  to  be 
1  for  removing  it  from  the  tanks  and  con- 
ng  it  to  the  “  destructor  station,”  where  it 
be  mixed  with  ashes  prior  to  it  being 
imated,” — that  is,  when  there  is  not  suffi- 
t  demand  for  it  as  manure,  for  which  it  is 
fed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted,  it  being  of  a 
erulent  character,  and  readily  drying  with- 
the  aid  of  presses.  In  its  granulated  form, 
patent  porous  carbon  is  available  for  water 
ition  and  other  purposes  of  the  kind.  The 
srial,  we  may  add,  is  of  a  mineral  nature, 
•asis  consisting  of  lignite. 


The  Patent  Porous  Carbon  Company,  Limited, 
has  been  formed  to  manufacture  and  supply 
this  material.  The  offices  are  at  23,  Worm¬ 
wood-street,  London,  where  further  information 
may  be  had.  The  company  is  sanguine  of 
success,  believing  (on  the  strength  of  analyists’ 
reports,  testimonials,  &c.)  that  it  is  able  to 
supply  the  means  of  effectually  dealing  with 
the  sewage  difficulty  in  many  towns  at  a  very 
moderate  cost. 


A  SUGGESTION  re  THE  SMOKE 
NUISANCE. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Sorby,  whose  name  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  as  an 
architect  formerly  practising  in  London,  but 
who  has  been  for  some  time  settled  in  Montreal, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Montreal  Star  of  the  3rd  inst., 
writes  : — 

“  A  furnace  is  practically  a  badly-constructed 
apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  gas  :  the  pro¬ 
ducts  ‘  pass  over,’  as  does  whisky  in  a  still, 
unconsumed ;  the  intention  is  to  produce  heat, 
the  result  to  produce  smoke.  The  products  in 
both  cases  are  no  sooner  liberated  by  heat  than 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  cooler 
surfaces  and  condensed  into  ponderable  forms. 
The  perfect  combination  of  combustible  and 
comburant,  known  as  combustion,  depends 
upon  the  temperature;  the  hotter  it  is  the  more 
complete  is  the  operation.  Any  foreign  body 
brought  into  contact  with  the  flames  arrests 
perfect  combustion  in  proportion  to  its  difference 
of  temperature.  Mr.  Siemens,  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations  of  combustion  of  fuel  in 
furnaces,  contends  that  the  resultant  flame 
should  never  under  any  circumstances  touch 
the  substance  it  is  intended  to  heat.  Take  a 
cold  plate,  hold  it  over  a  gas  flame  :  it  is  at  once 
thickly  coated  with  soot;  the  plate  abstracts 
the  heat  necessary  to  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon  forming  the  flame,  and  at  once  con¬ 
denses  its  constituent  particles  from  the 
gaseous  to  the  solid  form.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  protect  the  flame  and  supply  to  it  a 
stream  of  heated  air,  so  as  to  reinforce  its 
temperature,  it  makes  combustion  more  perfect 
and  vastly  increases  its  brilliancy.  Therein 
lies  the  secret  of  the  improved  lamps.  Keeping 
this  reasoning  in  mind,  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  to  place  such  a  comparatively  cool 
substance  as  the  shell  of  a  boiler  in  direct 
contact  with  the  flame  must  have  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  the  plate  over  the  gas  light, 
for  no  matter  how  hot  the  boiler  may  appear  to 
be,  it  must  be  at  least  from  700  to  1,000  deg. 
colder  than  the  flame  itself.  If  you  throw 
open  the  door  of  a  furnace  you  can  distinctly 
see  that  as  the  tips  of  the  flames  impinge 
against  the  cooler  surface  they  darken  and 
condense  into  smoke.  This  increases  in 
density  as  it  travels  away  from  the  source  of 
heat  until  the  products  of  non-combustion  are 
discharged  into  the  open  air  to  enter  our  lungs, 
impair  our  health,  pollute  our  dwellings,  and 
damage  or  destroy  our  property. 

Now  that  we  see  something  of  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  wherein  lies  the  remedy  ?  I  will  glean 
from  the  researches  of  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  construction  of  furnaces, 
Mr.  Siemens.  A  furnace,  then,  to  do  its  work 
properly,  must  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
fullest  expansion  of  the  gas  liberated  so  that 
the  combustible  and  comburant  can  enter  into 
complete  combination,  and  not  impinge  during 
the  process  of  combustion  upon  any  cold 
surface ;  its  walls  must  be  constructed  entirely 
of  refractory  materials  such  as  fireclay ;  it 
should  be  fed  with  comminuted  fuel  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  heated  air.  Such  a  furnace  would 
evolve  intense  heat  and  supply  the  user  with 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  heat  or  power 
obtainable  from  any  specified  volume  of  fuel 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  free  from  all  appreci¬ 
able  smoke. 

The  combustion  chamber  should  therefore 
not  bo  in  contact  with  the  boiler,  but  be  in  some 
convenient  position  at  each  end  so  that  the 
intensely  heated  products  of  combustion,  and 
they  alone  can  be  led  through  and  through  the 
boiler,  giving  up  the  effective  heat  before  finally 
passing  into  the  chimney.  The  ash-pit  should 
be  large  and  enclosed,  and  the  air  for  com¬ 
bustion  led  into  it  by  flues  permeating  the  walls 
to  take  up  any  spare  heat  so  as  to  reinforce 
that  evolved  by  combustion.  The  fuel  should 
be  as  small  as  practicable,  fed  through  a 
hopper  so  as  to  scatter,  and  also  to  preclude 
the  admission  of  cold  air,  which,  by  its  chill 


would  momentarily  condense  the  combustible 
and  cause  smoke.  The  object  is  not  so  much 
to  ‘  consume  smoko,’  as  not  to  make  smoke. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  ‘tall  chimney’  iB 
the  necessity  to  create  sufficient  draught  and 
pull  away  the  heavy  products  of  imperfect 
combustion,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
heat  is  used  and  required  simply  to  get  rid  of 
the  waste  of  this  most  antiquated  and  un¬ 
scientific  apparatus.  With  a  furnace  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principles  above  described,  a 
small,  ordinary-sized  chimney  would  be  ample, 
as  the  main  product  of  combustion  would  be 
pure  caloric,  which  would  be  mostly  absorbed 
by  the  boiler,  the  residuary  gases,  at  reduced 
temperature,  would  be  of  small  volume  and 
forced  rapidly  away.  Thus  there  would  be  a 
net  saving  in  first  cost,  a  great  proportionate 
saving  in  fuel  day  by  day,  and  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  time  removed.” 


ASHTON  COURT,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Sir  Greville  Smyth’s  mansion  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  Ashton  Court,  has  lately  been  extensively 
altered  and  restored  under  the  superintendence 
and  from  the  designs  of  Major  Davis,  the  City 
Architect  of  Bath.  Ashton  Court,  although  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  is  indebted  for  its  architec¬ 
tural  character  to  Inigo  Jones,  who  erected  the 
Long  Gallery  and  the  rooms  above.  In  the 
commencement  of  this  century  the  facade 
facing  south  was  added  to  by  the  erection  of 
stabling,  so  that  it  measures  nearly  300  ft.. 
The  latter  portion  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  gallery,  92  ft.  long,  with  ceiling  in  oak, 
with  handsome  dado,  the  style  adopted  being 
that  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  This  apartment 
has  freestone  chimney-pieces  with  chimney  cor¬ 
ners  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  ancient 
neighbours  of  the  house.  An  oriel  and  an  organ 
are  at  the  dais  end.  The  natural  history  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Greville  Smyth  extends  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  gallery.  The  garden  entrance  is 
under  a  central  tower,  opening  into  a  lofty  stone 
hall,  the  fan  tracery  ceiling  springing  from  a 
central  pillar.  An  arcaded  winter  garden, 
takes  the  place  of  the  ancient  quadrangle, 
which  stretches  along  one  side  of  the  old 
tapestried  hall,  the  ceiling  being  designed  by 
the  same  architect,  as  also  that  of  the  vestibule 
adjoining.  The  staircase  was  until  recently 
most  unsuitable  to  so  large  a  mansion.  This 
has  been  entirely  remodelled  in  the  style  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
handsome  balusters  and  newels,  with  vases  and 
festoons.  The  staircase  is  9  ft.  wide  and  leads 
out  from  the  hall ;  on  the  second  landing  it 
turns  right  and  left, — leading  on  the  right  to 
a  gallery  and  the  private  apartments ;  and  on> 
the  left  to  a  vestibule.  From  the  vestibule  the 
boudoir  is  entered,  which  was  the  drawing-room- 
barely  completed  for  a  Lady  Smyth  just  prior 
to  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  guests’  chambers 
adjoin,  whilst  a  corridor  leads  round  the  central 
quadrangle,  communicating  with  more  distant 
wings  of  the  house. 


The  New  Chelsea  Vestry  Hall.  —  The 

ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Vestry  Hall  at  Chelsea  took  place  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
company  of  spectators,  including  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Dilke,  Mr.  C.  A.  Whitmore,  the  Rev. 
Lawson  Foster,  and  a  large  number  of  vestry¬ 
men.  In  consequence  of  the  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  present  building,  the  Vestry  resolved 
some  time  since  to  erect  a  hall  of  a  substantial 
description,  at  a  cost  of  20,000Z.,  which  would- 
be  raised  by  loans,  the  payment  to  spread 
over  a  term  of  thirty  years.  Competitive  plans 
were  invited,  and  those  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon- 
were  selected.  Tenders  having  been  sent  in  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wall,  a  well-known  local  builder,  was  accepted. 
Mr.  W.  Davidge,  chairman  of  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee,  mentioned  that  the  site  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  the  new  building  is  a  gift 
from  Earl  Cadogan,  the  late  Earl  having  also 
presented  to  the  parish  the  land  on  which 
the  old  building  stands.  Mr.  Wall  having 
handed  a  silver  mallet  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Osborn,  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Vestry;  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  went  through  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone.  On  Wednesday  a  dinner,  to 
celebrate  the  occasion,  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel.  Plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  the 
new  building  were  given  in  the  Builder  for 
May  2  last. 
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Illustrations. 

THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  DIONYSIUS, 
ESSLINOEN,  WURTEMBERG. 

HE  picturesque  little  town  of  Esslingen, 
on  the  Neckar,  contains  three  very 
remarkable  churches, — those  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Dionysius,  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  two  former  are  now  Protestant,  though 
some  few  years  back  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
was  used  at  different  hours  of  the  day  by 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  by  a  very 
wise  arrangement,  made  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Bishop  of  Rothen- 
berg,  the  Catholics  gave  up  their  joint  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  on  condition 
that  the  then  decorated  Minorite  church  should 
foe  repaired  and  handed  over  to  them.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  fine  Minorite 
church  has  thus  been  saved  from  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  Spital-kirche  (Hospital  Church), 
which,  although  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
Matthaus  Boblinger,*  erected  between  1485- 
1495,  was  stupidly  pulled  down  only  a  very  few 
years  back. 

The  Church  of  St.  Dionysius  is  a  beautiful 
building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  long 
and  very  lofty  choir,  and  two  towers  at  the 
east  end  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  nave, 
though  very  simple,  is  remarkably  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  the  window  tracery  excellent.  It 
offers  a  good  hint  for  London  churches  because 
of  the  broad  and  simple  treatment  of  the  wall 
spaces.  The  towers  are  totally  different  in 
design,  though  both  are  remarkably  good.  They 
are  connected  by  a  gallery  or  bridge.  These 
galleries,  once  so  common  in  Germany,  have  of 
late  years  nearly  all  disappeared.  The  German 
architects  of  the  present  day  seem  to  have  a 
special  dislike  to  them,  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  modern  adjuncts  to  the  churches. 
If  instead  of  theorising  upon  the  matter,  they 
would  simply  consult  old  pictures  and  books 
they  would  find  them  represented  frequently. 
That  they  were  in  existence  during  the  fifteenth 
century  is  proved  by  the  illustrations  in  the 
Nuremburg  Chronicle. 

Internally,  the  Church  of  St.  Dionysius  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  externally.  There  is  a  very 
fine  rood-screen,  with  all  the  three  arches  open¬ 
ing  into  the  choir,  and  a  beautiful  sacraments- 
•  hauslein,  or  tabernacle,  40  ft.  high.  Both  of 
these  were  the  work  of  Lorenz  Lecher,  a  Heidel- 
'  berg  sculptor  and  architect.  The  rood-screen 
dates  from  the  year  1481.  There  is  a  good  font 
of  the  same  period,  and  the  original  high  altar 
: still  exists.  We  may  possibly,  in  a  future 
number,  describe  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  with 
dts  remarkable  spire. 

On  the  bridge  at  Esslingen  is  a  pretty  little 
Decorated  Chapel.  H.  W.  B. 


OAK  ROOM,  ORIGINALLY  AT 
NUREMBURG. 

The  room,  of  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth 
century  date,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving, 
was  not  long  since  brought  over  bodily  to 
London ;  that  is  to  say,  the  oak  lining  of  the 
room,  which  constitutes  its  architectural  value. 
It  was  on  sale  at  Mr.  Ichenhauser’s,  in  Bond- 
street,  who  sent  us  a  photograph  of  it,  from 
which  the  engraving  was  made. 

The  room  was  the  oak -panelled  salon  of 
Michael  Wolgemuth,  artist,  who  was  born  in 
1439  and  died  in  1519,  and  lived  during  some 
part  of  his  life  at  least  in  the  house,  21,  Burg 
Strasse,  of  which  this  room  formed  part ;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  the  design  is  his, 
and  the  figures,  perhaps,  his  own  carving. 
Albert  Diirer,  the  pupil  of  Wolgemuth,  has, 
probably,  been  in  that  room  often,  and  there 
is  a  tradition  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  found 
refuge  in  it  once  in  a  secret  bedstead  which 
forms  part  of  its  accompaniments. 

What  has  been  the  fate  of  this  fine  piece  of 
work  since  our  attention  was  first  called  to  it 
we  have  not  heard.  We  cannot  but  think  it  a 
great  pity  that  the  original  house  should  have 
been  dismantled  in  this  way  ;  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
appreciates  it. 


PROPOSED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Our  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Goldie, 
Child,  &  Goldie  at  this  year’s  Royal  Academy. 
This  church,  being  designed  for  one  of  the 
*  Architect  of  the  tower  of  Ulm  Cathedral. 


eastern  counties,  is  in  the  style  most  prevalent 
and  associated  with  the  old  churches  of  that 
district. 

The  exterior  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress¬ 
ings,  flintwork  being  introduced  in  the  east 
gable,  the  spandrels  of  the  clearstory  windows, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  &c.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  green  slate. 

The  interior,  of  stone,  is  richly  panelled  and 
ornamented,  the  fittings  being  Renaissance  in 
design.  _ 


MEMORIAL  TO  LORD  FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH. 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  M.P.,  which  we  illustrate  this  week, 
has  been  recently  erected  at  Bolton  Abbey,  on 
a  site  adjoining  “  Hartington’s  Seat,”  familiar 
to  all  visitors  to  Bolton  as  commanding  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  abbey,  with  the 
Wharfe  winding  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
bridge  in  the  distance.  The  structure  consists 
of  a  fountain  or  basin,  hexagonal  in  shape,  raised 
upon  a  flight  of  stately  steps.  It  is  arcaded  on 
the  six  sides,  and  the  basin  is  covered  by  a 
groined  roof.  Above  the  arches,  under  the 
cornice,  an  inscription  records  the  date  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  Lord  Frederick,  and 
states  that  the  structure  has  been  erected 
by  electors  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(of  which  he  was  Parliamentary  representa¬ 
tive),  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  At  each 
angle  of  the  main  cornice  are  boldly-carved 
gargoyles,  and  the  parapet  wall  is  enriched  by 
a  series  of  armorial  bearings  and  heraldic 
devices ;  the  Cavendish  arms  and  supporters 
occupy  two  sides,  and  the  other  four  sides 
have  the  arms  of  Lyttelton,  Boyle,  Clifford,  and 
Howard  sculptured  in  the  panels. 

The  upper  part  consists  of  six  curved  con¬ 
verging  ribs,  carried  up  to  form  a  kind  of  open 
lantern,  supporting  an  enriched  pinnacle.  The 
total  height  of  the  structure  is  a  little  more  than 
40  ft. 

It  has  been  executed  in  Bolton  Wood  stone 
by  Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  carving  is  by  Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & 
Hobbs,  of  London  and  Manchester. 

The  memorial  forms  a  pleasing  object  on  its 
platform  of  greensward,  with  a  back-ground 
of  fine  timber,  as  seen  from  the  abbey  yard. 

The  work  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Thos. 
Worthington  and  J.  G.  Elgood,  architects,  of 
Manchester,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
whole  has  been  carried  out. 


DOUBLEBOIS,  CORNWALL. 

The  illustration  we  publish  this  week  of  the 
above  shows  the  principal  and  garden  fronts  of 
the  residence  recently  erected  for  Mr.  George 
Hermon,  at  Doublebois,  near  Liskeard. 

The  house  stands  on  a  picturesque  site  com¬ 
manding  extensive  views  over  the  valley  through 
which  flows  the  River  Fowey. 

The  walls  are  built  of  local  stone,  rock-faced, 
with  brick  linings,  and  hollow  space  in  the  outer 
walls  as  a  protection  against  damp.  The  quoins, 
plinths,  &c.,  are  of  granite,  and  the  general 
dressings  of  Hamhill  stone. 

All  the  principal  rooms  are  panelled  with 
specially  designed  chimney-pieces  in  teak. 

The  house  is  lighted  by  atmospheric  gas  by 
Messrs.  Edmundson,  of  Great  George  -  street, 
Westminster.  The  ornamental  glazing  generally 
is  executed  by  Messrs.  Fouracre  &  Watson,  of 
Plymouth ;  and  the  large  staircase  window  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne. 

The  work  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Pethick,  of  Plymouth,  who  has  also 
built  the  lodge,  stabling,  gardener’s  cottage, 
hot-houses,  &c. 

Messrs.  Christopher  &  White,  of  London,  are 
the  architects. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  BECKLEY  CHURCH, 
SUSSEX:  AS  RESTORED. 

The  parish  church  of  Beckley  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  later 
additions.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it 
was  treated  in  the  most  heroic  fashion.  The 
two  eastern  bays  of  the  nave  arcade  were  bodily 
removed,  and  a  single  elliptical  arch,  struck 
anyhow,  substituted  in  order  to  get  headway  for 
the  galleries.  The  galleries  were  carried  round 
the  aisles  and  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  chancel  arch  was  also  knocked  out  of  shape 
to  make  room  for  an  immense  pulpit.  The 
j  results  of  this  treatment  were  that  the  north 


pier  of  the  chancel  arch  was  thrust  over  some  3 
3  in. ;  the  adjoining  arch  into  the  north  chapel  : 
was  twisted  ;  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  thrust  i 
18  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular;  and  all  the 
eastern  half  of  the  fabric  reduced  to  such  a 
precarious  condition  that  it  was  found  neces-  e 
sary  to  rebuild  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  the  ! 
chancel  arch  and  adjacent  arches,  and  the  two  \ 
eastern  bays  of  the  nave.  A  new  south  chapel  [ 
has  been  added  on  the  same  plan  as  the  existing  i 
north  chapel.  A  new  hammerbeam  roof,  in 
oak,  has  been  constructed  over  the  chancel,  and  i 
a  new  roof,  formed  partly  of  the  old  timbers,  •) 
over  the  nave.  The  old  nave  roof  was  of  the 
common  unscientific  type,  consisting  of  large  ; 
tie-beams,  posts  in  the  middle,  with  struts  of 
astonishing  shape  set  against  them,  and  a  long  o 
purlin  running  along  the  tops  of  these  posts  s 
under  the  collars  to  the  rafters.  The  raftere  B 
were  framed  together  on  what  is  called  in  those  3 
parts  an  “anti-tie”  roof.  The  old  tie-beams i 
and  rafters  have  been  used  again.  The  wall  : 
above  the  tie-beams  over  the  chancel  arcbr 
appears  to  have  been  always  of  studwork,  i 
doubtless  to  minimise  the  thrust  of  the  un-i 
usually  broad  chancel  arch.  In  rebuilding!! 
this  portion,  the  new  studding  was  turned  intoi 
an  ornamental  feature.  Oak  has  been  used; 
throughout,  except  in  the  aisle  roofs.  The  old' 
galleries  were  lighted  by  cucumber-frames  set  s 
in  the  slope  of  the  roof.  These  have  been' 
removed,  and  four  new  dormer  windows  con-c 
structed.  The  work  has  been  most  satisfac-: 
torily  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Comport  &  Sons,) 
builders,  of  Northiam,  Sussex,  from  the  designs: 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reginald  T. 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  architect.  The  wrought-ironr 
work  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart  &  Beard  ;n 
the  woodwork  flooring  by  Messrs.  Parmenterli 
There  was  no  clerk  of  works. 


LESMURDIE,  ELGIN. 

This  is  a  residence  lately  erected  near  Elginj 
N.B.,  for  Major  Johnston.  The  walls  are  ol 
local  stone,  laid  in  squared,  irregular-sizec;1 
blocks;  the  quoins,  plinth,  airings,  &c.,  beingi 
finely  tooled  and  the  face  of  the  work  gene¬ 
rally  left  rough.  The  house  stands  on  at 
eminence,  which  commands  extensive  and 
picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  n 


“  COMMERCE  ”  :  A  DESIGN  FOR  STAINED! 
GLASS  WINDOW,  BY  JAMES  WEST.  ’I 
This  is  from  a  water-colour  sketch  for  a  windov 
suitable  either  for  the  principal  window  in  i, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  in  any  other  largi 
hall,  “where  merchants  most  do  congreg 
gate.”  The  treatment  is  allegorical,  and  ill 
scarcely  intended  to  suggest  a  modern  quay 
side  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion.  “  Com! 
merce,”  in  its  two-fold  aspect  of  importation 
and  exportation  is  represented.  In  the  back 
ground  are  shown  warehouses  and  granariefr: 
into  which  stores  are  being  hoisted ;  and,  inthi 
foregound,  two  merchants  dismiss  a  chart,  whil 
a  third  superintends  the  work  of  porters  in  th 
loading  of  a  vessel,  while  the  seated  figun 
checks  in  a  book  the  outgoing  bales.  Somi 
originality  haB  been  sought  to  be  obtained  i« 
the  treatment  of  canopy  and  surroundinct 
ornament. 


Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  o 
Ireland. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Counci! 
of  this  Institute  last  week,  the  following  resr 
lution  was  unanimously  passed: — “That  It 
Council  desire  to  express  and  place  on  recoil 
their  deep  sense  of  regret  at  the  great  loss  theti 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  their  late  Preen 
dent,  Mr.  John  M1  Curdy,  whose  unwearyiri 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  fo 
so  many  years  deservedly  gained  for  him  tl 
esteem  and  regard  of  all  its  members.” 

Presentation  of  an  Organ.  —  At  tl 
Chnrch-road  Chapel,  Battersea,  the  ceremom 
of  opening  the  new  organ  took  place  on  the  15: 
inst.  The  organ  has  been  designed  and  buL 
at  a  cost  of  about  400Z.,  by  Mr.  Fred.  Stedmar 
architect,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Jam; 
Stedman,  architect,  who  was  for  many  yea- 
connected  with  the  chapel,  and  has  now  pi 
sented  them  with  it.  It  is  supplied  with  wii- 
by  one  of  Blennerhassett’s  “  Perfect  Hydrau:;. 
Engines'.” 

Tlie  Architectural  School  of  the  Roy. 
Academy  will  re-open  on  Tuesday  evenim 
October  27th,  at  sir  p.m. 
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INTERIOR  OF  BECKLEY  CHURCH,  SUSSEX,  AS  RESTORED. 
Mr  R.  T  Blomfield,  Architect. 
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BUILDER. 


Sir, — Until  the  other  day  London  possessed  a 
implete  thoroughfare  of  undoubted  magnifi- 
ence,  carried,  with  extreme  ingenuity,  by  the 
enius  of  an  architect,  from  the  S.E.  corner  of 
,egent’s  Park  to  Waterloo-plftce. 

It  can  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  Nash  to 
ompel  the  route  between  these  two  points  into 
,  continuous  series  oi  fine  streets,  and  to  treat 
he  necessary  turns  as  well-balanced  architec- 
ural  compositions,  such  as  the  view  of  Lang- 
lam-place  Church,  and  of  the  termination  of 
he  Quadrant  as  seen  from  Lower  Regent- 
treet. 

This  last  composition  has  been  thrown 
intirely  out  of  shape  by  the  demolition  of  the 
tf.E.  block  of  Piccadilly-circus,  leaving  the 
■emaining  three  quarters  of  it  abjectly  facing 
he  slanting  lines  of  the  new  street  and  hand- 
tome  Pavilion,  and  cowering  under  the  vast 
Criterion  ;  while  the  Insurance  office,  which  so 
itly  closed  the  view  from  Lower  Regent-street, 
is  now  robbed  of  the  architectural  lines  that  led 
lip  to  it,  and  tiny  Tichborne-street  is  exposed  as 
part  of  the  coup  d’ ceil. 

The  large  open  area  that  has  been  gained  is, 
bo  doubt,  valuable  as  space,  and  if  the  curve  of 
;he  Quadrant  could  be  continued  on  to  the  new 
street  by  throwing  back  the  frontage  of 
Tichborne-street,  there  would  be  some  chance 
if  putting  the  architectural  lines  into  shape 
;ain. 

The  space  thus  enclosed  would  be  large 
tough  to  be  treated  as  a  shapely  and  stately 
__  irden,  adorned  with  fountains  and  BtatueB. 
f  Short  of  this  it  would  seem  better  to  treat 
the  position  again  as  a  piece  of  street  architec¬ 
ture,  in  which  space,  beyond  a  certain  extent, 
becomes  unmanageable,  and  to  adhere  to  Nash’s 
lines  with  such  enlargements  as  the  fresh  cir¬ 
cumstances  render  possible, 
j  In  doing  so,  the  difference  of  date  would  be 
easily  denoted  by  a  change  of  detail,  so  as  to 
jmake  the  new  work  tell  its  own  story,  while  the 
main  lines  of  the  existing  buildings  would  be 
continued. 

!  The  plan  herewith  submitted  is  intended  to 
fsolve  this  problem  and  to  bring  back  sub- 
istantial  ground-rents  to  the  nation  and  rates  to 
the  parish. 

October,  1885.  Edward  J.  Tarver. 


ON  CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. 

Sir, — I  have  thought  it  better  to  defer  my 
reply  to  the  courteous  and  able  letter  of  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  John  Brown,  F.R.C.S.,  upon 
tho  above  subject  (see  p.  479)  until  after  you 
had  published  (see  p.  549)  a  report  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  ensued  upon  the  reading  of  my 


paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain,  lately  held  at  Leicester.* 

Mr.  Brown  takes  exception  to  the  dimensions 
and  shape  of  the  wards  chosen  by  me  for  illus¬ 
tration  and  comparison,  but  he  treats  this  part 
of  the  question  in  a  rather  desultory  manner, 
and  does  not  work  out  in  its  entirety  his  proposal 
for  the  adoption  of  a  different  basis  of  calcula¬ 
tion.  Your  readers  have,  however,  had  my 
views,  upon  the  question,  and  they  have  now 
the  opinions  of  the  experts  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  at  the  meeting ;  and  those,  therefore, 
who  are  interested  in  prosecuting  the  investiga¬ 
tion  further  have  the  opportunity  of  working 
out  for  themselves  the  problem  set  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

But  Mr.  Brown  puts  one  part  of  the  question 
most  fairly  and  properly  when  he  states  that 
my  “  paper  shows  clearly  that  thirty  beds  form 
the  outside  limit  for  a  parallelogram  ward,” 
and  that  a  similar  limitation  of  twenty  beds 
holds  in  the  case  of  circular  wards.  That  is  to 
say,  you  cannot  put  more  than  twenty  beds  in  a 
circular  ward,  but  you  may  put  twenty  and  as 
many  as  thirty  in  a  parallelogram-shaped  ward, 
This  is  not  my  only  contention,  but  it  points  to 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  my  argu¬ 
ment,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  sinful  waste  of  money  to 
build  ordinary  hospital  sick-wards  for  a  less 
number  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty  patients.f 
If  this  can  be  shown  to  be  a  delusion,  then  my 
denunciation  of  the  circular  ward  system  loses  a 
certain  amount  of  its  force. 

Mr.  Brown  invites  attention  to  the  Burnley 
Hospital,  which  is  being  built  upon  this  circular 
system.  Little  has  been  published  as  to  the 
design  of  this  hospital,  but  what  I  know  of  it 
enables  me  to  say  with  some  confidence  that  if 
Mr.  Brown  would  kindly  give  me  facilities  for 
seeing  the  plans  of  this  building,  and  learning 
the  estimated  cost  of  its  erection,  I  could  not 
have  a  more  striking  example  for  illustration  of 
the  extravagance  my  paper  so  much  condemns. 

H.  Saxon  Snell. 
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Prison,  the  yards  of  which  have  about  the  same 
area  as  the  building.  Can  the  Government  persist 
in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  in  these  days  of  sani¬ 
tary  science  ?  Will  they  venture  to  build  an  Italian 
palace  with  arrangements  which  are  necessary  only 
in  a  hot  8unny  climate  in  which  shade  and  coolness 
are  luxuries,  but  in  England  cause  stagnant  and 
unwholesome  air,  deficient  light,  and  a  cold  and 
gloomy  effect  ? 

To  build  one  of  the  most  important  national 
structures  of  the  century  on  such  a  principle  of  plan 
will  surely  be  the  reverse  of  right.  Posterity  will 
certainly  not  accept  the  plea  of  limited  area  or 
economy  as  a  justification  for  insanitary  arrange¬ 
ments.  If  this  be  anything  like  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  the  land  question  should  be  reconsidered, 
and  Messrs.  Learning  re-commissioned.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  alternative  principle  of  plan  is  that 
of  many  fine  old  English  mansions,  in  which  all  the 
rooms  and  corridors  are  purified  on  every  side  by  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  full  uninterrupted  sun¬ 
light.  There  are  no  internal  courts.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  apartment  is  exposed  to  the  beneficial 
rays  of  the  sun  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  day, 
or,  in  its  absence,  to  the  fullest  light  available. 

If  this  principle  of  plan  were  adopted,  the 
structure,  briefly  described,  would  take  the  following 
form  A  block  of  buildings  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  land,  extending  from  north  to  south. 
There  would  be  three  wings  to  tho  east  and  three  to 
the  west,  advancing  from  this  central  block  to  the 
boundary  of  the  land,  with  a  space,  or  patio,  of 
80  ft.  in  width.  Each  of  the  smaller  adjoining 
pieces  of  land  would  have  a  corresponding  wing. 
The  corridors  of  communication  connecting  the  east 
and  west  end  of  the  wings  would  be  supported  by 
open  colonnades  of  light  proportions,  so  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  circulation  of  air. 
With  these  buildings,  100  ft,  high,  as  shown  in  the 
published  drawings,  the  patios,  80  ft.  wide,  and  the 
rooms  having  a  south  aspect,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
cheerful  and  healthy  result  would  be  secured.  Of 
course,  the  accommodation  on  each  floor  would  be 
less  than  at  present  shown,  but  then  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  plan  I  venture  to  offer  for  consideration  an 
additional  story  would  be  unobjectionable. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

SIR,— As  there  appears  to  be  a  fairly  general 
opinion  that  the  plans  for  this  building  might  bo 
improved,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  submit  to 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  is  not  the  principle  of  the  plan  that 
is  wrong.  There  are  nine  closed  courts,  seven  of 
which  are  only  25  ft.  wide  and  over  100  ft.  deep. 

Looking  at  the  various  plans  in  Britton  and  Pugin’s 
“  Public  Buildings  of  London,”  and  in  Fergusson’s 
“  Modern  Architecture,”  the  new  Government 
Offices,  if  erected,  will  be,  according  to  the  present 
plans,  the  least  liberally  supplied  with  light  and  air 
of  any  first-class  metropolitan  building.  They  will 
even  be  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  Newgate 


> 


But  whether  so  or  not  it  is  clear  that  only  by  some 
bold  and  radical  change  of  this  kind  can  a  building 
be  obtained  for  the  nation  that  will  satisfy  the  ideas 
of  the  day,  and  the  demands  of  sanitary  science. 

I  feel  well  convinced  that  this  general  form  of  the 
building  would  lend  itself  to  the  very  finest  architec¬ 
tural  treatment.  I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  spoil  its  effect.  The  spacious 
courts  retiring  inwards  from  W  hitehall  would  be  a 
a  striking  novelty  in  street  architecture,  and  would 
give  apparent  width  just  where  it  is  wanted.  ^ 


*  See  p.  413,  ante. 

t  Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  here  to  cottage  or  other  small 
hospitals. 


THE  FIXING  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 

SIR,— I  think  that  your  conclusions  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  as  stated  in  your  last  issue  [p.  527],  are 
not  well  grounded.  The  fixing  of  terra  cotta,  as  Itake 
it,  requires  men  adapted  for  this  particular  work. 
As  to  whether  these  shall  be  drawn  from  the  masons 
or  bricklayers  I  think  is  a  question  which  might 
well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  himself  to 
decide.*  He  is  the  most  likely  person  to  know  the 
capabilities  of  the  men  under  his  employ,  and  might 
have  reasons  for  choosing  from  both.  But  if  either 
one  is  to  have  the  Dreference,  my  experience  leads 
me  to  say,  Give  it  to  the  bricklayers  (if  the  quality 
can  be  met  with).  They  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  much  cleaner  in  the  use  of  the  trowel,  both  in 
the  fixing  and  tho  finishing  of  the  work,  than  the 
mason  fixers  are  likely  to  be  ;  and,  alter  all,  it  is 
a  brick  and  not  a  stope  bed  and  joint  that  is  required. 
I  also  cannot  conceive  why  a  good  bricklayer  should 
not  have  as  much  truth  in  his  eye  as  a  mason. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  you  will  have  a  much 
larger  staff  of  workmen  to  choose  from,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  be  the  more  likely  to  get  what  you  require. 
The  staff  of  mason-fixers  is  not  very  large,  but  with 
every  bricklayer  the  use  of  the  trowel  is  his  trade, 
and  their  numbers  are  great. 

Joseph  W.  Timms. 

P.S.— Tn  the  above  I  have  said  nothing  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  prejudice  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 


*  Precisely.  But  the  men  will  not  have  it  so.— E: 
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most  masons  against  terra  cotta,  which  might 
possibly  tell  against  it  in  the  fixing. 


Sir,— In  your  issue  of  last  week,  referring  to  a 
letter  by  “A  Mason,”  on  the  vexatious  question  of 
who  shall  set  terra  cotta,  masons  or  bricklayers,  the 
following  remarks  occur: — “The  plain  fact  is  that 
terra  cotta,  if  it  be  decorative  work,  involves  much 
rnoro  skilled  working  than  ordinary  bricklaying 
[walliog],  and  ordinary  bricklayers  are  not  competent 
to  execute  it.  Although  the  material  is  much 
more  like  brick  than  stone,  the  work  is  analogous  to 
the  better  class  of  masons’  work.  The  bricklayers, 
in  claiming  to  do  it,  are  claiming  the  right  to  exe¬ 
cute  what  in  all  probability  they  would  do  badly, 
and  what  requires  the  assistance  of  skilled  masons, 
or  artisans  of  equal  training  and  experience.” 

We  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the 
bricklayers  in  the  case  referred  to,  believing  that 
all  artisans  who  have  the  skill  have  also  the  right 
to  set  terra  cotta  by  virtue  of  that  skill.  But  con¬ 
tractors  (who  invariably  consult  their  own  interest) 
as  a  rule  prefer  bricklayers  as  setters  of  terra  cotta. 

That  they  possess  the  required  skill  any  person 
who  visits  the  Natural  History  Museum  (the  most 
successful  terra-cotta  job  in  the  kingdom)  will  at 
once  admit. 

While  every  bricklayer  is  a  setter,  the  proportion 
of  skilled  settersamong  the  masons  is  small  indeed. 
In  the  localities  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
where  terra  cotta  is  more  abundantly  used  than  in 
London,  it  is  invariably  set  by  bricklayers. 

A  Bricklayer. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  17th  of  October,  1885, 
a  letter  appears  from  “A  Mason"  respecting  the 
terra-cotta  fixing  at  the  bank  and  shops  at  - . 

Now,  sir,  being  an  old  subscriber,  and  a  bricklayer 
working  on  the  same  job,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  what  “A  Mason”  says.  Ho 
states  the  bricklayers  struck  against  the  masons, 
and  they  were  discharged ;  which  is  absolutely 
false,  as  the  contractor  can  prove.  We  certainly 
complained  to  our  employer  that  we  thought  it  was 
our  work,  and  he  admitted  it  was. 

As  regards  it  being  a  vexatious  question,  I  may 
mention  that  bricklayers  set  the  terra-cotta  work 
on  the  Prudential  Offices,  Holborn  ;  the  Natural 
History  Museum  ;  and  the  Albert  Hall,  and  gave 
satisfaction.  I  think  a  bricklayer  capable  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  setting  gauge-work  is  quite  as  capable  of 
setting  terra  cotta.  I  do  not  think  any  ordinary 
mason  can  do  gauge-work. 

The  bricklayers  on  this  job  bear  no  animosity  to 
the  masons,  but  only  spoke  for  what  they  considered 
they  were  entitled  to.  Hoping  this  is  not  too  long 
for  your  valuable  journal,  I  beg  to  remain,  in  the 
interests  of  trade,  A  Bricklayer. 

***  We  spoke  with  the  recollection  of  more  than 
one  case  (one  a  very  large  and  important  one) 
where  the  bricklayers  insisted  on  doing  terra-cotta 
work,  and  were  spoiling  it  when  stopped  by  the 
employer.  In  the  special  case  referred  to,  they 
struck,  and  there  was  a  long  business  about  it. 
What  is  wanted,  perhaps,  is  a  special  class  of 
“terra-cotta  hands.”  Our  point  is,  that  men  who 
are  not  up  to  a  special  class  of  work  have  no  right 
to  demand  to  do  it  from  a  theory  that  it  is  “  in 
their  trade.” 


PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCH  AT 
TOTTENHAM. 

Sir, — In  your  “  Church- building  News”  last  week 
you  mention  that  the  new  church  for  the  Marlborough 
Mission  at  Tottenham  is  to  cost  “  upwards  of  3, 000?.” 
My  estimate  for  the  building  is  about  5,5001.  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  make  this  cor¬ 
rection.  j.  Edward  K.  Cutts. 

Oct.  22. 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS  BY  SMOKE 
STACKS. 

SIR,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Builder ,  if  some  of  your  readers 
will  inform  me  what  towns  (if  any)  ventilate  their 
sewers  by  connecting  them  to  large  factory  or  works 
chimney  stacks,  and  whether  it  is  considered  satis¬ 
factory  to  do  so  ? 

Any  information  on  this  subject  will  greatly  oblige. 

L.  Brown. 


CHELTENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — May  we  ask  the  hon.  secretary,  through 
your  columns  (as  we  are  forbidden  to  write  direct 
to  him  by  the  terms  of  the  competition)  whether 
the  professional  assessor  and  the  Governors  jointly 
have  selected  the  limited  number  of  the  plans, 
which  are  now  being  adjudicated  upon,  or 
whether,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  advertise¬ 
ment  which  appears  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  the 
Governors  themselves  have  selected  the  limited 
number  to  be  placed  before  the  assessor. 

If  the  latter  interpretation  is  the  correct  one, 
as  we  fear  it  is,  we  must  express  our  surprise  that 
any  architect  of  repute  should  have  been  found 
willing  to  occupy  such  a  position. 


If  the  Governors,  after  three  months’  discussion, 
cannot  decide  which  of  their  friends  is  to  be  selected, 
it  is  a  pity  that  an  assessor  should  be  called  in  to 
settle  such  a  point. 

A  lottery  would  have  been  a  more  simple  and  a 
more  honourable  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Forewarned. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Derby. — A  large  new  theatre  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  Derby  by  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  who 
has  purchased  a  site  in  Babington-lane.  Mr. 
Oliver  Essex,  of  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed 
architect. 

Sheffield. — A  committee  of  the  Sheffield  Town 
Council  has  recommended  the  purchase  of  about 
forty  acres  of  Meersbrook  Park,  Heeley,  for 
preservation  as  a  place  of  public  recreation. 
The  cost  will  be  about  28,0001. 

Soutliwold. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Southwold,  a  resolution  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  construction  of  an  iron  pro¬ 
menade  and  landing-pier  at  this  East-coast 
watering-place,  according  to  the  design  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  Messrs.  Copland  &  Gilmour, 
engineers,  Old  Broad-street,  London.  The 
object  is,  in  addition  to  providing  an  ample 
promenade,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  easy  land¬ 
ing  of  goods  and  passengers  at  all  times  of  the 
tide.  The  proposed  pier  will  comprise  a  pro¬ 
menade  of  about400ft.  in  length,  with  recesses 
and  wind-screens,  and  a  pier-head  upwards  of 
20,000  square  feet  in  area.  On  the  pier-head 
will  be  erected  a  pavilion  and  concert-room,  with 
refreshment-rooms,  reading-room,  &c.,  the  roof 
of  which  will  form  an  upper  promenade.  Seat¬ 
ing  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about 
900  persons,  besides  the  accommodation  in  the 
pavilion,  which  will  have  an  area  of  over 
3,000  ft.  The  cost  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at 
under  8,500 1. 

Southampton. — On  the  15th  inst.  the  Mayor 
of  Southampton  unveiled  the  monument  to 
General  Gordon  in  the  Queen’s  Park.  The 
memorial,  which  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
is  composed  of  a  cluster  of  four  polished  red 
Aberdeen  granite  columns,  resting  on  a  mas¬ 
sive  moulded  and  carved  pedestal  of  Carrara 
marble  and  base  of  fine  -  axed  grey  Aberdeen 
granite.  The  columns  are  surmounted  by  a 
richly-carved  capital,  the  whole  being  finished 
by  an  ornamental  cross,  the  front  of  which  is 
embellished  by  a  dove  with  olive  branch,  and 
the  back  with  a  passion  -  flower.  Besides  the 
foliated  carving  on  the  pedestal,  there  are  the 
crest  and  motto  of  the  late  General,  the  borough 
crest,  General  Gordon’s  name  in  Chinese 
characters,  copied  from  his  visiting-card  as  a 
Chinese  Mandarin,  and  a  bas-relief  introducing 
a  camel,  pyramids,  &c.  The  height  of  the 
monument  is  19  ft.  7  in.,  and  being  elevated  on 
a  mound  about  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  reaches  a  total 
altitude  of  more  than  25  ft.  The  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Garrett  &  Haysom,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  Borough 
Surveyor. - The  first  sod  at  the  new  South¬ 

ampton  Waterworks  at  Otterbourne  Hill  was  cut 
by  the  Mayor  on  the  same  day.  The  works  will 
comprise,  shortly,  a  circular  tank,  150  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  a  little  over  one 
million  gallons,  the  depth  of  water  being 
10  ft.  6  in.  The  exterior  wall  will  be  of  con¬ 
crete,  in  the  making  of  which  the  material 
obtained  from  the  excavations  will  be  utilised. 
Between  the  outer  wall  and  the  centre  will  be 
concentric  rows  of  brick  piers  supporting  five 
concentric  rings  of  brick  arches,  the  spandrels 
of  which  will  be  filled  in  with  concrete.  This 
will  form  the  roof  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  common  will  be  restored  to  its 
original  state.  The  only  feature  that  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  surface  will  be  a  small  circular 
tower  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  diameter,  and  built 
of  Portland  stone,  in  the  Norman  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
an  entrance  to  the  reservoir  and  a  ventilating 
medium.  The  water-wells  and  pumping-station 
will  be  some  distance  from  the  reservoir, — in 
the  valley  of  the  Itchen, — between  Otterbourne 
Hill  and  Shawford  Station.  Two  wells  and 
borings,  100  ft.  deep,  will  be  sunk  into  the 
chalk,  brick-lined  20  ft.  down,  and  then  6  ft. 
borings  the  remainder  of  the  depth.  The  water, 
after  being  softened,  will  be  pumped  up  to  the 
reservoir  by  two  powerful  engines,  passing  along 
1 J  mile  of  24-in.  piping  to  the  reservoir.  A  by¬ 
pass  will  be  constructed  here  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  supply  to  continue  to  Southampton  while 
the  reservoir  is  being  cleaned.  The  supply- 
pipes  to  Southampton  will  be  4£  miles  in 
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length,  and  16  in.  in  diameter.  The  contractorBC 
for  the  works  are  Messrs.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  of 
Northam,  Southampton.  The  works  will  be 
carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super-' 
intendence  of  Mr.  Matthews,  the  Water  Engi-: 
neer.  Mr.  Matthews,  in  the  course  of  a  speech:' 
in  connexion  with  the  proceedings,  incidentally! 
remarked  that  these  works,  if  carried  out  someu 
years  ago,  would  have  cost  much  more  than  they 
would  now.  The  manufacture  of  concrete  had.: 
been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that: 
now  it  was  a  comparatively  cheap  material.: 
The  works  there  were  to  cost  less  than  5,0001,,) 
but  thirty  years  ago  they  would  have  cost  from; 
7,0001.  to  8,0001.  He  acknowledged  the  great.1: 
assistance  he  had  received  in  the  undertaking: 
from  his  chief  assistant,  Mr.  Blaokwall,  C.E. 

Southbourne-on-Sea.  —  The  new  Undercliffii 
Esplanade  at  Southbourne  was  opened  a  few 
days  ago.  The  sea  wall  and  esplanade  works  1 
consist  of  a  solid  concrete  wall,  rising  abouti 
9  ft.  above  the  present  beach  level,  with  foun- 1 
dations  extending  some  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  below  it.i 
The  width  of  the  promenade  on  the  top  of  thel 
seawall  is  30  ft.  Immediately  adjoining  this,! 
on  the  same  level,  is  a  carriage-road  40  ft.  in  i 
width,  and  to  the  north  of  this,  again,  is  another 
footpath  10  ft.  wide.  The  latter  will  be  imme-j 
diately  in  front  of  the  houses  about  to  be! 
erected  on  the  Under  Cliff.  A  central  approach: 
of  100  ft.  in  width  has  been  made  to  the  Under: 
Cliff  and  Parade,  with  an  easy  gradient  fore 
carriages,  from  the  Upper  or  Cliff  Esplanade- fc 
road,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  above  and: 
to  the  rear  of  the  houses  about  to  be  erected  on  : 
the  Under  Cliff.  Tenders  for  the  first  stage  oft 
these  important  esplanade  works  were  asked: 
for  in  the  summer  of  1883,  but  the  estimates  e 
sent  in  varied  so  much,  viz.,  from  aboutu 
10,0001.  to  23,000?.,  that  the  owners  of  the: 
place  determined  upon  carrying  out  the  project^ 
by  their  own  workmen,  under  the  supervision), 
of  a  good  clerk  of  the  works  and  suitable! 
foremen.  The  whole  work  has  been  carriechi 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Smith,  theb 
resident  engineer. 

Street  (Somerset). — On  Monday,  October  12> : 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  delivered:: 
the  opening  address  in  Crispin  Hall,  Street,.:! 
Somerset,  which  has  been  built  by  his  son-n 
in-law,  Mr.  W.  S.  Clark,  and  practically  given: 
by  him  to  the  inhabitants  of  Street.  In  con-i: 
nexion  with  the  hall  are  provided  reading,  t| 
committee,  smoking,  and  chess  rooms  fore 
the  Street  Working  Men’s  Club,  also  a 
library  and  Bpare  room,  all  of  spacious  dimen- r 
sions,  and  conveniently  arranged.  The  Crispin i] 
Hall  is  65  ft.  long  by  39  ft.  wide,  and  27  ft.  high.] 
The  walls  internally  are  lined  with  red  brick 
a*  dark-stained  wood  dado  runs  round  the  hall,]] 
window-cill  high.  The  ceiling  is  plastered  to  the! 
collar-beam,  and  the  roof  has  curbed  principals.! 
The  Crispinian  Room,  placed  at  the  end  of  thet 
hall,  is  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  by  15  ft.  high,  and  ha9* 
a  museum  above  it  on  the  first  floor,  of  theb 
same  dimensions.  A  caretaker’s  house,  cloak-1: 
rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  are  provided.  The  wholeu 
of  the  buildings  are  of  local  blue  lias  stonet 
walling,  with  Ham  Hill  stone  dressings  and  red= 
tiled  roofs,  having  overhanging  eaves  and  barge->' 
boards.  An  octagonal  vestibule  and  room  overt 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  elevation.'!: 
The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Georges: 
J.  Skipper,  architect,  Norwich,  and  executecfe; 
by  Mr.  H.  Hawkins,  of  Glastonbury.  Messrs  r; 
Thorneloe  furnished  the  gas-fittings,  and  MrJ 
Merrick  carved  the  figures,  &c.,  in  the  panels.!; 
Wilfrid  Terrace,  a  row  of  workmen’s  dwellings,': 
is  now  in  course  of  erection  for  Mr.  Clark  ini' 
another  part  of  the  village,  from  designs  byt; 
the  same  architect. 

Stoke  Bishop  (Gloucestershire).  —  A  villager 
hall  and  reading-room  was  opened  at  Stokeli 
Bishop,  near  Bristol,  on  the  15th  inst.  Thel 
new  building  comprises  an  entrance-hall,  with!' 
public-bar  for  refreshments.  Adjoining  is  thel 
hall,  which  is  to  be  used  for  public  meetings', 
and  entertainments,  arrangements  having  also!: 
been  made  by  which  it  can  be  divided  with  aii 
sliding  partition  so  that  one  portion  can  be! 
used  for  a  library  and  reading-room,  while  thel' 
other  may  be  used  for  games.  Attached  ara 
cloak-room  and  lavatory,  with  a  suite  of  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  caretaker.  The  internal: 
fittings  are  in  accordance  with  the  architectural 
character  of  the  building,  which  is  of  the  styl^'i 
now  commonly  known  at  Queen  Anne.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  MrJ, 
Wilcox,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  from  the  draw- 1 
ings  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr7 
Edward  Gabriel,  architect,  of  London. 
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\anley  (Kent).— The  chapel  belonging  to 
(iew  Convalescent  Home  of  St.  Bartholo- 
ls  Hospital  has  just  received  the  remainder 
U  internal  fittings,  the  most  important  of 
fh  is  a  richly-carved  oak  pulpit.  The  style 
je  chapel  being  Early  English,  the  design  of 
fmlpit  assimilates  with  it.  In  addition  to  a 

fderable  amount  of  ornamental  carving,  it 
,ins  eight  figures  representing  Moses,  the 
Evangelists,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
IJartholomew,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Hos- 
j.  This  pulpit  with  the  prayer-desk  and 
rn  were  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  of 
hley-road,  Hampstead,  from  the  designs  of 
architects,  Messrs.  E.  I’ Anson  &  Son. 
ie  works,  together  with  the  chapel  and  all 
r  fittings  connected  with  it,  are  the  gift  of 
E.  Homan,  of  Finchley. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

' embitry . — The  interesting  church  of  St. 
•burgh,  Wembury,  Devon,  is  now  in  course 
restoration.  The  building,  in  the  main, 
lists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  a 
,h  transept,  chancel,  north  and  south 
jhes,  and  western  tower.  It  is  built  wholly 
jranite.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  rich 
nemorials.  The  nave  roof  is  now  off  the 
rch,  and  the  work  of  restoring  the  fabric 
erally  is  being  carried  out  from  the  designs 
Messrs.  Hine  &  Odgers,  architects,  of  Ply- 
ith,  by  the  workmen  of  the  squire  (Mr. 
hard  Cory,  J.P.,  who  is  defraying  the  whole 
of  the  work),  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
liam  J.  Sherwill,  Mr.  Cory’s  resident  fore- 
n  of  works.  The  rich  carving  of  the  roof 
the  carved  seating, |jall  of  which  will  be  in 
best-seasoned  English  oak,  has  been  en- 
3ted  to  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

'ividale. — The  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Tivi- 
e,  has  been  supplied  with  a  new  pulpit  of 
m  stone,  the  work  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
ies  &  Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London. 

pulpit  is  hexagonal  on  plan,  and  the  body 
isists  of  traceried  panels,  with  canopied 
ids,  the  spaces  between  the  arches  being 
ed  with  diaper  work.  In  the  front  panel  is 
arved  representation  of  St.  Michael  and  the 

(Somerset).  —  The  ancient  parish 


been  carefully  preserved  and  placed  against  the 
north  wall  to  form  a  framework  for  the  bar  and 
ropes  of  the  chiming  apparatus.  The  beam  bears 
this  inscription  in  quaint  raised  letters  cut  out 
of  the  solid  wood  : — 

“  I  was  set  up  right  and  even  1637.  They  are  of  the 
Lord  a  cvrst  that  in  theyr  delings  are  not  J  ust. 

Thomas  Nob  vale  1  War-^ 

Richaed - j  dens.” 

Ellacombe’s  chiming  hammers  in  connexion  with 
the  bells  have  been  attached  to  the  ropes  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hooper,  church  bell-hanger,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Devon.  Four  bells  only  can  be  used,  as 
the  tenor  is  broken,  but  it  is  hoped  that  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  for  re-casting  it  at  no  very 
distant  date.  The  Jacobean  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  have  been  freed  from  numerous  coats  of 
paint,  and  are  now  oiled.  The  former  has  had 
a  new  oak  base  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  upper  part.  The  latter  bears 
the  date  1631.  The  glazing  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Son,  and  the  plumbers’  work  by 
Messrs.  Hudson  &  Jones,  both  of  Bristol.  The 
stonework  was  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
of  Bridgwater,  the  general  contractor  for  the 
whole  being  Mr.  Henry  W.  Pollard,  of  Eastover, 
Bridgwater. 


13,355,  Waterproof  Cement.  W.  Smith. 

Melting  pitch  is  intimately  mixed  with  about  au 
equal  weight  of  purely  ground  limestone  or  cal¬ 
careous  shale.  The  mixture  may  be  used  alone  for 
makiDg  gas  and  water  pipes,  or  as  a  cement  for 
other  materials. 

14,621,  Artificial  Stone.  J.  Hatfield. 

One  part  of  hydraulic  cement  is  intimately  mixed 
with  one  of  crushed  granite  and  three  of  blast¬ 
furnace  slag.  Water  is  added,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred.  Immediately  on  the  total  absorption  of 
water,  ono  part  of  slag  wool  is  kneaded  in. 

14,847,  Glazing  Greenhouse  Sashes. 
Hawkins. 


agon. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

4,523,  Hot-water  Boiler.  II.  Wheelwright. 
The  boiler  is  made  of  a  number  of  tubes  jointed 
together,  and  forming  a  pyramidal  coil.  The  water 
enters  at  one  end  and  leaves  at  the  other,  the  fire 
being  made  inside  the  coil,  and  the  hot  gases  cir¬ 
culate  round  the  pipes  as  they  rise. 

5,693,  Privy.  G.  Burnall. 

A  shaft  leads  to  the  roof  and  is  connected  with  the 
pau,  and  thus  a  downward  current  of  fresh  air  is 
maintained  in  the  pan  to  carry  off  effluvia.  The 
excreta  passes  down  the  trap  by  its  own  weight. 

8,249,  Flushing  and  Ventilating  Water- 
closets.  T.  W.  Twyford. 

The  pan  is  of  peculiar  shape  to  effect  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  water.  Above  the  outlet-pipe  is  made 
a  ventilating  opening. 

9,670,  Ventilator.  W.  W.  Fyfe. 

A  tube  for  admitting  fresh  air  is  provided  over  the 
ceiling,  and  is  continued  down  into  the  ventilator 

_ _ v _ _ _  _  J  to  beneath  a  plate  made  more  or  less  air-tight ;  from 

arch  of  Berrow,  near  Burnham,  has  been  thence  the  air  is  projected  into  the  room  through 
opened,  after  undergoing  restoration,  at  a  slots.  The  impure  air  escapes  through  an  orna- 


it*  of  about  500i.,  in  accordance  with  plans 
spared  by  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer,  of 
unton,  the  work  being  executed  by  Mr.  H. 

Pollard,  of  Bridgwater.  The  church,  dedi- 
;ed  to  St.  Mary,  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
stern  tower,  south  aisle,  south  porch,  and 
stry  to  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The  whole 
the  rough-cast  has  been  removed  from  the 
ternal  walls  of  the  tower  and  church  gene- 
ly,  and  the  stonework  pointed  with  cement, 
lie  turret,  which  was  covered  with  an  ordinary 
lean-to”  roof,  has  had  its  battlemented 
p  replaced.  In  removing  the  plaster  the 
riginal  north  doorway  of  the  nave,  in  a  very 
rcnplete  state,  has  been  brought  to  light,  the 
:iamfer  on  its  edges  being  finished  with  a  good 
lirteenth  -  century  stopping.  Traces  of  the 
hircase  to  the  rood-loft  were  also  laid  bare  in 
le  same  north  wall,  adjoining  which  was  also 
fund  a  very  small  narrow  window,  the  object 
which  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion, 
he  tower  has  had  a  new  roof,  and  the  old  lead 
(is  been  re-cast  and  re-laid  on  the  roof.  The 
ad  on  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  has  been 
jmilarly  dealt  with.  The  dressed  stonework 
(morally,  which  has  been  coloured  or  white- 
.ashed,  has  been  repaired  and  the  natural  sur- 
.  ce  of  the  stone  brought  into  view  again.  The 
ieps  in  the  turret  have  been  repaired,  and 
ie  newel,  which  was  seriously  displaced, 
lengthened  with  iron.  The  porch  has  had  a 
3W  arch  of  Doulting  stone  provided,  of  the 
iime  form  as  the  old  one,  which  was  hopelessly 
pcayed.  The  plastered  ceiling  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  old  deal  rafters  covered  with 
oarding  and  moulded  ribs,  plainly  oiled.  At 
he  -west  end  a  great  alteration  has  been  effected 
iy  the  removal  of  the  unsightly  gallery  and 
jringing  the  tower  arch  into  sight.  The  floor 
'  the  tower  has  been  laid  with  Craven,  Dunnill. 
Co.’s  ornamental  tiles.  The  walls  have  been 
o-stuccoed,  and  a  new  floor  placed  on  the 
learns  of  the  ringing-loft  above.  This  wood- 
•ork  has  been  oiled,  and  now  forms  the  ceiling 
f  the  baptistery,  which,  with  its  new  window, 
i  very  complete.  The  old  beam  and  four 
olumns  which  supported  the  gallery  front  have 


mental  grating  placed  near  the  ceiling. 

11,515,  Window  Sash  Fastener.  J.  Eaton. 

A  spring  bolt  fixed  to  the  meeting-rail  of  the 
lower  sash  enters  a  hole  in  a  plate  on  the  upper 
sash,  a  similar  bolt  engages  on  the  pulley  stile,  and 
thus  the  sashes  are  securely  fastened.  Each  of  the 
plates  may  be  provided  with  several  holes,  so  that  the 
sashes  can  be  secured  at  any  height. 

11,926,  Soil-pipe.  G.  Cresswell. 

For  purposes  of  cleanliness  soil  and  other  pipes 
are  made  of  glazed  earthenware,  enamelled  metal 
or  glass. 

12,020,  Fireplace.  W.  Potts. 

The  fireplace  has  no  smoke  outlet.  The  smoke, 
after  ascending  sufficiently  to  secure  an  upward 
draught  through  the  fire  and  passing  through  a 
perforated  plate  coated  with  asbestos,  mixes  with 
the  air  and  is  conducted  to  a  flue  to  the  fire  again. 
The  fireplace  is  also  applicable  with  slight  modi 
fications  to  cooking  or  heating  stoves  and  bakers' 
ovens. 

12,383,  Glass  Roofing.  J.  Sewell. 

The  glass  is  laid  upon  a  bed  of  putty,  overlapping 
longitudinally,  and  butting  sideways  as  usual,  the 
top  of  the  supporting  bars  being  flat.  The  corners 
of  the  glass  are  cut  away  to  afford  space  for  the 
insertion  of  a  wooden  plug  having  a  head  by  which 
the  glass  is  fixed.  In  the  plug  is  a  hole  extending 
nearly  to  the  end  into  which  a  nail  or  peg  is  driven 
in  order  to  wedge  the  plug  in  the  recess  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  to  tighten  it  down  upon  the  glass, 
between  which  and  the  head  of  the  plug  is  pressed 
a  pad  of  putty  to  avoid  breakage. 

12,653,  Anti-Fouling  Paint.  F.  M.  Lyte. 

This  is  a  poisonous  paint,  having  for  its  basis 
usual  substances  mixed  with  any  unsoluble.  com¬ 
pound  of  mercuric  chloride,  or  any  oxychloride  of 
mercury,  with  a  copper  salt  or  basic  salt.  When 
used  on  iron  structures,  a  first  layer  of  an  inert 
paint  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  reduction  of 
mercury  and  copper  by  the  iron. 

13,124,  Handles  for  Hammers,  Spades,  Axes, 
Ac.  ’G.  W.  Elliott. 

The  blade  is  made  with  a  tapering  tang  fitting 
a  correspondingly  tapering  socket,  so  that  blows 
struck  tend  always  to  tighten  the  blade  in  its  place. 
The  handle  is  fixed  into  a  second  socket.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  use  the  same  .handle  for  different  tools. 


T.  J. 


The  upper  edge  of  glass  is  received  in  a  groove  in 
the  top  rail,  and  the  edges  rest  in  rebates  in  the 
stiles,  having  in  them  channels  to  carry  away  leak- 
age.  The  lower  edge  of  the  glass  is  supported  by 
a  rail  having  at  the  back  a  rebate  to  carry  off  con¬ 
densed  water,  and  in  front  a  groove  in  which  rests 
the  upper  edge  of  the  next  sheet  of  glass.  The 
lower  edge  of  each  sheet  is  secured  by  screws. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  9.-11,995,  W.  Sanderson  and  T.  Moffitt,  Fas. 
teners  and  Openers  for  Fanlights,  kc. — 11,998,  G 
Gray  and  Others,  Improved  Saws  for  Cutting  Wood* 
—12  000,  H.  Vogt  and  G.  Bernstein,  Lamps  for  Re' 
moving  Paint  from  Wood  and  Iron  ;  also  for  Solder' 
ing  and  Brazing.— 12,045,  J.  Gilmore  and  W* 
Clark,  Improvements  in  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Od.  10.-12,056,  T.  Normanton,  Improvements  in 
Ventilating  Apparatus. — 12,062,  W.  Yates,  Window 
Sash  Fasteners.— 12, 0S8,  H.  Lake,  Machines  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Screws. 

Oct.  12. — 12,095,  F.  Stones,  Improvements  in 
Hoists.— 12, 099,  W.  Simons,  Improved  Sash  Fas¬ 
tener  and  Lift  combined. — 12,118,  G.  Garrard, 
Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Tiles.  _12,125,  E.  Murray,  Register  for  Room  to 
Room  Communicator.  — 12,138  and  12,139,  A. 
Williams,  Improved  Construction  and  Dustbin. 

Oct.  13.-12,155,  H.  and  A.  Barlow,  Securing 
Metai  to  Wood.— 12,164,  R.  Johnson,  Eclipse  Steps 
and  Ladders.— 12,177,  W.  Benson,  Improvements  in 
Hinges.  — 12,191,  A.  Clark,  Improvements  in  Win¬ 
dow  Sash  Holders.  ,  „  „  ,  _ 

Oct.  14. — 12,219,  H.  Fenney,  Knobs  for  Sash  Fas¬ 
teners,  Bell  Hammers,  &c.— 12,221,  D.  Allport,  Pre¬ 
venting  the  Slamming  of  Doors,  &c. — 12,222,  b. 
Smith,  Method  of  Working  Window  Sashes  by 
Means  of  Chains  and  Pulleys  instead  of  Weights. 
—12,223,  R.  Wyatt,  Syphon  for  Flushing  Cisterns 
aud  Water-waste  Preventer. — 12,247,  T.  Roomeand 
A.  Smith,  Carving  and  Shaping  Wood.— 12,251,  W. 
McHaffie,  Uptake  Ventilators  and  Smoke  Cowls.— 
12  252,  A.  Drummond,  Improvements  in  Glazing. 

Oct.  15.-12,285  and  12,286,  D.  Fergusson,  Water 
Meters.— 12,287,  A.  Lewis,  Window  Sash  Fastener. 
—12  292,  S.  Hawkin  and  A.  Clapton,  Cooking 
Ranges  or  Stoves.— 12,295,  H.  Buchan,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Water-closet  Basins.  — 12,309,  J.  Kent, 
Machine  for  Planing,  Jointing,  Grooving,  &c. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

10  036  D.  Doyen,  Door  Checks  or  Closers  and 
Annunciators. — 10,445,  G.  Bird,  Improvements 
in  Paving  Bricks.— 10,740,  G.  Butchard,  Kilns  for 
Burning  Cement.— 10,840,  L.  Mensing,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Locks  and  Latches. — 11,058,  W.  Tylor, 
Improvements  in  Closet  Basin  and  other  Joints. 
11,159,  W.  Scott,  Improvements  in  Paperhangings. 
—11.349,  E.  Edwards,  Improved  Clamp.— 9,827, 
P  Jolin  and  T.  Ballard,  Improvements  in  Electrical 
Bells.— 10,362,  G.  Butchard,  Apparatus  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Cement.— 10,838,  A.  Ward,  Com¬ 
pound  for  the  Manufacture  of  Pigments.  — 11, lbb, 
W.  Ratcliff,  Nail-making  Machinery.— 11,234  K. 
Proctor,  Improvements  in  Wheelbarrows.— 11, 408, 
J.  Farmer,  Apparatus  for  Making  and  Pressing 
Bricks.  —11,607,  E.  Knight,  Water- waste  Pre- 
ventsrs.— 11,634,  L.  Brodie,  Porcelain  Enamel 
Baths. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

15  161  W.  Scott  Morton,  Embossed  Canvas  for 
Decorating  Walls,  So.— 16,893,  J.  Gillespie,  Im- 
provements  in  Bricks  and  Internal  Walls  of  fur¬ 
naces,  and  in  Concrete  Walls.— 16,894,  J.  Gillespie, 
Bricks  for  Garden  and  other  Walls.— 60,  H.  Robin¬ 
son,  Improvements  in  Roofing  Tiles.—  -5,801,  C. 
Brotherhood,  Electric  Bell  Pushes,  Contact  Makers, 
and  Indicators. -15,739,  W.  Margetts,  Manufacture 
of  Portland  Cement.-I6,791,  P.  Sbiell,  Apparatus 
for  Cutting  or  Planing  Wood.— 16,950,  W.  Smith, 
Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement.  16,952,  J. 
Watts,  Testing  Pipes  or  Passages.— 3,802  W. 
Johnson,  Improvements  in  Walls,  Roofs,  Parti¬ 
tions,  &c. — 10,476,  W.  Haigb,  Wood  Planing 
Machines. 

The  Seventh  Exhibition  and  Market  of 

the-  Brewing,  Malting,  Distilling,  Licensed 
Victualling,  and  allied  Trades,  opens  on  Monday 
next,  for  the  week,  at  the  Agricultnral  Hall, 
Islington.  During  the  progress  of  •  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  there  will  be  a  Brewers’  Congress  and  a 
Mineral  Water  Trade  Congress. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. — Part  II. 

XXI. 

H  EVERTING  to  the  remarks  at  the  close 
of  onr  last  paper,  we  may  observe  that 
the  foregoing  conclusions,  as  well  as 
what  follows,  are  the  result  of  algebraical  calcu¬ 
lation,  and  we  beg  the  readers  to  accept  them 
without  any  proof  as  facts  of  practical  im¬ 
portance. 

If  you  vary  the  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the 
hyperboloid,  but  preserve  the  same  inclination 
for  the  generators,  you  will  get  a  series  of 
hyperboloids,  the  meridian  outlines  of  which 
will  be  similar  curves.  Therefore,  all 
these  hyperboloids  are  similar  and  concentric 
surfaces  :  and  as  this  property  holds  good  for 
the  limiting  cone,  where  the  diameter  of  the 
neck  is  nul,  we  can  affirm  that,  when  a  plane 


cuts  the  hyperboloid  and  its  limiting  cone,  the 
sections  made  in  these  two  surfaces  will  be  similar 
and  concentric  curves. 

In  the  fig.  188  we  have  drawn  a  series  of 
generators  of  one  system  and  the  outlines  of 
the  hyperboloid,  so  that  the  reader  may  better 
understand  its  surface.  On  the  plan  we  have 
shown  the  upper  part  of  the  generators  with 
a  full  line  until  they  reach  the  circle  of  the 
neck,  after  which  we  have  dotted  them  to  show 
that  they  are  hidden  by  the  upper  surface.  On 
the  elevation  we  have  shown  with  full  lines,  the 
generators  which  stand  in  front  of  the  meridian 
plane,  until  they  reach  the  outline  of  the 
meridian  ;  after  which  we  have  dotted  them  to 
show  that  they  are  hidden. 

To  find  the  plane  tangent  to  the  hyperboloid 
of  revolution  in  a  point  m  of  its  surface  (see 
fig.  1S9)  we  have  only  to  find  the  plane  which 
contains  the  two  generators  of  the  surface  which 
pass  through  m.  For,  the  plane  tangent  to 


the  surface  must  be  tangent  to  any  line  on  t| 
surface  passing  through  the  point  of  conbf 
m ;  and  as  the  generators  are  such  lines,  :• 
evident  that  the  plane  that  contains  there 
the  tangent  plane  required,  which  we  1 
called  P  in  fig.  189.  The  vertical  trace  o 
we  have  found  by  a  horizontal  line  from: 
which  has  given  ns  a  point  p  thereof, 
must  also  notice  that  the  plane  P  is  < 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  hyperboloid  ini 
point  m,  but  everywhere  else  cuts  the  hyi 
bolo'id  along  the  generators  which  pass  throi 
m.  This  is  a  property  similar  to  the  one 
have  already  noticed  in  the  planes  tangent 
the  internal  surface  of  the  torus. 

Let  us  add  that  the  fact  that  the  generair 
of  the  same  system  never  meet,  shows  thatai 
hyperboloid  is  a  skew  surface,  and  cannot! 
developed  on  a  plane  like  cylinders  and  coo 
This  is  a  question  we  shall  examine  ini 
general  bearings  further  on. 


ind  the  intersection  of  a  paraboloid  and  a 
hyperboloid,  both  of  revolution,  and  the  axes 
which  meet.  ( The  hyperboloid  is  given  only 
by  its  axis  and  a  generator,  G.) 

The  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  the  surface 
hich  formB  the  front  part  of  cannon  and  rifle 
alls.  In  our  figure  (see  fig.  190)  the  para- 
oloid  has  its  axis  vertical,  and  is  supposed  to 
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Fig.  188. 

ie  hollow,  bo  that  we  may  look  down  into  it ; 
phereas  the  axis  of  the  hyperboloid  is  inclined, 
,nd  cuts  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid  in  the  point, 
.  We  have  selected  the  elevation  plane 
•arallel  to  the  plane  which  contains  the  axes  of 
10th  surfaces,  so  that  on  the  elevation  the  sur- 
ices  would  have  their  meridian  as  outlines 
'o  make  the  figure  more  intelligible,  we  have 


Fig.  189. 

t’aintly  dotted  the  outline  of  the  hyperboloid ; 
jut  as  this  surface  is  given  to  us  only  by  its 
axis  of  revolution,  and  one  generator,  G,  the 
.’eader  must  consider  the  dotted  outline  of  the 
iiyperboloid  as  non-existent.  In  fact,  our 
ilrawing  Bhows  only  the  paraboloid,  and  the 
:urve  cut  into  it  by  the  generator  of  the  hyper- 
loloid  when  revolving  round  its  axis. 

We  know  that  aDy  sphere  with  its  centre  in 


Z  will  cut  both  the  surfaces  according  to  circles, 
for  they  are  surfaces  of  revolution ;  but,  as  we 
have  not  got  the  outline  of  the  hyperboloid,  we 
cannot  proceed  exactly  as  we  did  in  fig.  165. 

We  first  cut  the  hyperboloid  by  a  plane  H 
perpendicular  to  its  axis,  which  gives,  of  course, 
a  circular  section.  The  plane  H  will  cut  the 
generator  G  in  the  point  ft,  and  the  axis  in  the 
point  0,  therefore  the  real  distance  from  0  to  S 
is  the  radius  of  the  circular  section.  If  we 
turn  down  the  section  so  as  to  lay  it  on  the 
meridian  plane,  the  point  ft  will  come  to  ft*,  the 
distance  ft  ft*  being  equal  to  afth  (see  plan) ;  the 
radius  of  the  section  will,  therefore,  be  0”  ft.2, 
and  we  can  draw  the  circle.  The  extremities  of 
the  diameter  of  that  circle  are  on  the  outline  of 
the  hyperboloid  ;  and,  if  we  draw  through  them 
a  sphere,  the  section  of  the  hyperboloid  by  that 
sphere  will  be  the  circle  of  the  radius  0"  ft*. 
This  same  sphere  makes  also  a  circular  section 
in  the  paraboloid  ;  the  elevation  of  that  section 
is  on  the  line  P"  and  its  plan  is  the  circle  P*. 
The  point  mB,  where  the  traces  Hl,and  P1'  meet, 
is  the  elevation  of  a  point  of  the  section  of  the 
two  surfaces,  its  plan,  mk  will  be  found  on  the 
circle  PA. 

To  delineate  the  curve  of  intersection  we  have 
repeated  the  operation  described  above  for  a 
series  of  points.  We  were  also  assisted  in  our 
drawing  by  the  knowledge  that  the  elevation  of 
the  curve  would  be  a  hyperbola,  as  being  the 
intersection  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
(See  observations  on  fig.  165.) 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Whalley  Range  ( near  Manchester). — On  the 
10th  inst.  Mr.  Samuel  Stitt,  of  Birkenhead,  laid 
the  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Presbyterian 
Church  which  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Whalley 
Range.  The  site  chosen  is  at  the  junction  of 
Upper  Chorlton-road  and  Stamford-street,  and 
the  church  is  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
united  congregations  of  Coupland  -  street  and 
Whalley  Range.  The  designs  selected  are  those 
by  Messrs.  Mangnall  &  Littlewoods,  architects, 
of  Manchester.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Kendall 
was  accepted  for  excavating,  brickwork,  and 
masonry,  amounting  to  2,805 1. ;  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Tott,  and  Huntley,  for  the 
joiners’  work,  slating,  plumbing  and  glazing, 
and  plastering  and  painting,  amounting  to 

I, 795 1.  The  contracts  include,  in  addition  to 
the  church,  the  erection  of  church  officer’s 
house,  built  at  the  north  angle  of  the  plot, 
fronting  Stamford-street,  and  separated  from 
the  church  by  the  existing  building  containing 
the  lecture-hall  and  schools.  The  church  will 
have  a  tower  and  spire  110  ft.  in  height.  The 
church  is  81  ft.  long  and  44  ft.  wide,  the  roof 
being  in  one  span  and  without  any  internal 
columns.  The  floor  will  be  composed  of  wood 
blocks  set  to  pattern,  and  will  have  an  inclina¬ 
tion  of  2  ft.  from  the  front  of  the  church  to 
the  Communion,  affording  pew  accommodation 
for  540  sittings.  The  organ  and  choir  are  to  be 
located  in  the  north-east  transept. 

Foxoey. — A  new  Congregational  Church  is  to 
be  built  at  Fowey.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Wills,  of  Derby.  The  new  buildings  will  include 
a  church  to  seat  200  persons,  a  lecture-hall,  and 
two  class-rooms.  They  will  be  in  the  Early 
Gothic  style,  and  will  cost  about  1,0001. 

Perth. — The  new  church  erected  in  Marshall- 
place  for  Free  St.  Leonard’s  congregation  has 
been  opened  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D. 
Marylebone,  Loudon.  It  has  occupied  about 
two  years  in  building,  and  has  cost  about 
12,0001.  It  is  in  the  later  Scotch  Gothic  style 
of  architecture,  founded  on  such  old  examples 
as  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  St.  Giles’s  Edinburgh, 
and  St.  Monance  in  Fife.  A  notable  feature  of 
this  later  Scotch  style  is  the  great  crown  sur¬ 
mounting  the  tower,  of  which  there  are 
examples  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  till 
lately  at  Linlithgow.  The  architect,  Mr.  John 

J.  Stevenson,  reproduces  such  a  crown.  With 
a  view  of  giving  more  importance  and  better 
proportion  to  the  aisle  windows,  the  arch  is  con¬ 
tinued  above  them,  and  the  space  inclosed  by 
the  arch  is  ornamented  with  tracery,  which  is 
pierced  with  lights,  as  it  is  at  the  back  of  the 
gallery.  The  windows  behind  the  gallery 
are  kept  small  in  order  to  avoid  increasing 
the  size  of  the  aisles.  They  are  more  for  ven¬ 
tilation  than  for  light,  the  gallery  having  ample 
light  from  the  clearstory.  The  buildings  have 
been  set  on  the  ground  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
appearance  of  length.  The  entrance  is  from 
the  principal  frontage,  the  pulpit  at  the  west, 


with  the  vestry,  session-house,  and  hall  beside 
The  roof  of  the  church  is  of  moderate 
height,  and  the  length  of  the  church  is  about 
70  ft.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  forms  a 
large  porch,  ’giving  ample  space  for  entrance 
and  exit.  In  the  area  545  sittings  are  provided 
in  pews,  53  in  open  seats,  58  for  choir  and  for 
elders,  and  329  in  the  galleries,  making  a  total 
of  985.  The  hall,  which  is  on  the  ground 
level,  is  lighted  by  the  end  window,  and  by 
a  row  of  skylights  on  each  side  of  the  roof. 
It  contains  seats  for  309  persons,  exclusive  of 
those  on  the  platform.  In  the  tower  above  the 
porch  are  two  large  well-lighted  class-rooms. 
The  heating  is  by  hot-water.  The  cost  of  the 
church  and  accessories,  including  crown,  has, 
as  already  stated,  amounted  to  12,000i.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  were  :  —  Masons, 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Morton,  &  Co.,  Perth;  joiner, 
Mr.  James  Hay,  Perth;  slaters,  Messrs.  W.  & 
A.  Dewar,  Perth ;  plasterers,  Messrs.  John 
Mackay  &  Son,  Perth ;  plumber,  Mr.  Alex. 
Davidson,  Perth ;  painters,  Messrs.  Stalker  & 
Boyd,  Perth;  glaziers,  Messrs.  M’Culloch  & 
Gow,  Glasgow ;  and  ironwork  and  heating,  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  Perth.  The  schedules  and 
measurements  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Campbell,  ordained  surveyor,  Perth. 

Daubhill  (Bolton). — The  memorial  stone  of 
a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Daubhill  was  laid  a 
few  days  since.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  is  to  be  built  of  patent  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  chapel  will 
have  a  gallery  on  three  sides,  and  will  provide 
accommodation  for  700  persons.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  building,  exclusive  of  the  land,  will 
be  about  4,000?.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Woodhouse  &  Morley,  of  Bolton  and  Bradford. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Gornall  &  Booth,  for 
brickwork ;  Mr.  Jno.  Dickenson,  stonework ; 
Mr.  Warburton,  for  plastering  and  painting  ; 
Mr.  Walsh,  for  plumbing;  Mr.  L.  C.  Webster, 
of  Manchester,  for  woodwork ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Hodson,  jun.,  for  slating. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Carlisle. — A  new  school  and  lecture-hall  in 
connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel, 
Fisher-street,  has  just  been  opened.  The  build¬ 
ing  has  been  erected  upon  the  old  burial-ground 
at  the  rear  of  the  church,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Scott,  architect,  of  Carlisle. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
within  four  months  by  Mr.  Hill,  builder,  and 
Mr.  Hewitt,  joiner,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect.  The  cost  of  the  building  has 
been  about  8001. 

Neivcastle-on-Tyne. — The  day  schools  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Christ  Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are  about  to  be  further  enlarged.  It  is  stated 
that  these  schools  are  already  the  largest 
Church  day  schools  in  the  North  of  England. 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Plummer,  of  Newcastle,  is  the 
architect  for  the  additions. 

Bramcote  (Notts). — New  national  schools  at 
Bramcote  have  been  opened.  They  have  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Fish  &  Son,  of  Nottingham, 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Mrs.  Sherwin  Gregory,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  Booker,  of  Nottingham. 


Migration  of  Industries.  — Following  the 
example  set  by  Messrs.  Cammell,  of  Dronfield, 
another  great  iron  and  steel  producing  firm  has 
moved  its  works  to  the  seaboard.  Messrs. 
Nettlefolds,  of  Birmingham,  finding  that  they 
cannot  successfully  compete  with  firms  who 
have  a  shorter  distance  to  send  their  goods  for 
shipment,  have  decided  to  remove  their  Castle 
Iron  and  Steel  Works  at  Wellington  to  New¬ 
port,  in  Monmouthshire.  A  large  expenditure 
will  necessarily  be  involved  in  this  change,  but 
the  firm  are  confident  of  recouping  themselves. 
In  railway  freights  alone  they  reckon  that  they 
will  be  able  to  save  15,000?.  annually.  This 
removal  of  all  the  heavy  trades  to  the  coast  is 
becoming  a  serious  question  for  those  who  have 
their  capital  locked  up  in  inland  towns,  which, 
up  to  the  present,  have  been  the  seat  of  such 
industries.  As  a  centre  of  the  iron  trade, 
Sheffield  is  very  directly  involved  in  such  a 
change,  and  property  owners  in  the  town  will 
watch  with  a  very  real  interest  the  result  of 
these  experiments. — Sheffield  Independent. 

Rowbarton. — A  three-light  Munich  window 
has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Rowbarton,  representing  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 
The  inscription  at  the  foot  reads  thus : — “  To 
the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Maria 
Withington,  who  fell  asleep  4th  January,  1885.” 
The  artistB  are  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 
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RECENT SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOBT. 

Oct.  13. 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Haverstock-hill — 93,  Mansflold-road,  79  years, 

ground-rent  6 / .  £220 

Ohalk  Farm-road — 67 and87, Harmood-street,  copy- 

hold  . .  910 

Caledonian-road  —  No.  401,  91  years,  ground-rent  If/.  510 
Hornsey-rise — 129,  131,  and  133,  Marlborough-road, 

69  years,  ground-rent  18/ .  1,060 

Oct.  14. 

IBy  Sedgwick,  Sox,  &  Weald. 

Bushev  Heath— The  freehold  residence,  “  Heath- 

bourne,”  and  2a.  lr.  5p .  3,50; 

Oct.  15. 

By  Haines  &  Son. 

>Camden-road — No.  160, 2  years,  ground-rent,  21. 10s.  60 

Nos.  22t),  222,  and  224,  term  52  years,  ground-rent, 

10/ .  3,690 

Nos.  238  and  240,  term  53  years,  ground-rent,  10/.  2,760 
Kentish  Town-road— No.  42,'term  36  years,  ground- 

rent  101.  5s .  420 

Oanonbury-road— No.  6,  term  33  years,  ground- 

rent  14/ . 750 

Burton-crescent— 27,  Mabledon-row,  21  years, 

ground-rent  81.  8s .  60 

By  Farbbbotiibb,  Ellis,  Clark,  &  Co. 

West  Kensington— 8,  Faroe-road,  freehold .  350 

-Chelsea — 22,  Rawlings-street,  58  years,  ground- 

rent  61 .  640 

Holborn — 17,  Kiogsgate-street,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  34/ .  780 

-Clerkenwell — 2,  Brewer-street,  12^  years,  no  ground- 

rent  .  105 

9Suston-road — 17,Wellesley-street,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  81.  8s .  130 

By  Nbwbon  &  Harding. 

Islington — 40,  Gibson-tqnare,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  81 .  676 

Kingsland — An  improved  rental  of  22/.,  term  16 

years .  265 

•Clapton — 67,  Powerscroft-road,  93  years,  ground 

rent  71 .  290 

Islington — 10,  Theberton-street,  30  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  16s .  380 

87,  Barnsbury-road,  34  years  gronnd-rent  61 .  456 

134,  136,  and  138,  Rotherneld-street,  32  years, 

ground-rent  30/ .  665 

./Holloway — 147,  Stroud-green-road,  78  years, 

ground-rent  1/ .  475 

Blackstock-road— An  improved  rent  of  ioO/V  86 

years .  98O 

64  and  68,  Blackstock-road,  86  years,  ground- 

rent  12/ . 896 

28  to  40  even,  Brunswiek-road,  9  years,  ground- 

rent  90/ .  200 

26  to  32  even,  Eden-grove,  freehold  .  1,775 

60  and  62,  George’s-road,  freehold .  710 

IKingsland — 11  to  17  odd,  Benj  on-road,  40  years, 

ground-rent  8/ .  1  405 

•Commercial-road  E.— 1  and  3,  Morris-street,  7 

years,  ground-rent  4/.  17s.  6d .  90 

Xambeth — 39  and  41,  Oakley-street,  21  years, 

ground-rent  18/.  18s .  250 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Octobbr  26. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  W.  H. 
White  (Secretary,  R.I.B.A.)  on  ‘‘The  Past,  Present,  and 
Future  of  the  Architectural  Profession." 

Inventors'  Institute.— 8  p.m. 

Wbdnbsdat,  Octobbb  28. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Prof.  H.  8.  Hele-8haw 
“  On  Recent  Researches  on  the  Nature  of  Friction  and  the 
Action  of  Lubricants.”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.—  General  Meeting 
-*n  the  Corn  Exchange,  Coventry.  3  p.m. 


Httstellanea. 

Tlie  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors.  —  The  second  annual  report  of 
this  Association  states  that  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  its  members  is  as  follows,  viz.,  46 
metropolitan,  73  urban,  and  52  rural,  besides 
26  honorary  members.  The  Council  are  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  work  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  as  they  feel  that  if  more  Sanitary 
Inspectors  had  been  called  upon  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  a  much  stronger  case  on  behalf  of  the 
disability  of  Inspectors  would  have  been  elicited, 
and  many  important  facts  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
which  they  are  not  at  present  acquainted 
with.  The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  have  been  fully  considered  by  the 
Council,  especially  the  portion  affecting  the 
•qualifications  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  they 
thoroughly  coincide  with  the  recommendation 
that  no  person  should  be  eligible  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Sanitary  Inspector  unless  he  holds  a 
certificate  of  competency  from  some  recognised 
public  authority,  or  has  previously  held  office 
for  three  years.  With  this  view  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  has  been  approached 
in  order  that  the  two  associations  might  to¬ 
gether  promulgate  some  means  for  joint  action. 
-As  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Legislature  will 
provide  any  form  of  superannuation  for  Urban 
and  Rural  Inspectors,  it  has  been  considered 
'desirable  to  form  a  benevolent  fund  in  aid  of 
the  families  of  any  Sanitary  Inspectors  who 
may  be  incapacitated  or  lose  their  lives  during 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  as,  unfortunately, 
bas  been  the  case  during  the  past  year. 


Illuminated  Fetes  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace. 

A  few  facts  with  reference  to  the  evening  in¬ 
door  fetes,  which  will  for  the  present  take  place 
tri-weekly,  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur¬ 
days,  may  be  interesting.  The  normal  lighting 
of  the  building,  by  about  5,000  ordinary  gas- 
burners,  and  seventy  -  five  large  electric  arc 
lamps,  each  of  a  nominal  2,000  candle-power, 
will  be  supplemented  by  10,000  gas  -  jets  in 
lamps  of  various  beautiful  hues,  and  4,000 
“bucket”  oil  lamps.  The  tinted  glass  lamps, 
arranged  in  festoon  and  other  devices  along 
the  girders  and  at  other  points  of  vantage  in 
the  building,  have  been  specially  manufactured 
at  Stourbridge  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company. 
Amongst  the  most  effective  of  the  tints  may 
be  mentioned  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  canary, 
opal,  opalescent,  amber,  “oriental,”  “aurora,” 
&c.  The  bucket  lamps  are  for  the  most  part 
arranged  in  the  vases  of  flowers  and  amongst 
the  flowering  plants,  which  form  an  important 
part  of  the  decorations.  The  music  will  be 
mainly  furnished  by  military  bands,  and 
these  will  play  on  a  newly  -  constructed 
decagonal  orchestra  in  the  Centre  Transept. 
This  orchestra  alone  will  be  lighted  by  about 
2,000  coloured  lamps.  The  electric  arc  lamps 
in  the  centre  will  be  masked,  so  to  speak,  by 
Chinese  lamps  encircling  them,  the  object  being 
to  add  picturesqueness  to  the  general  scene, 
and  to  prevent  the  milder  lights  from  being 
overpowered  by  the  electric  light.  The  great 
stage  which  forms  the  background  to  the  scene 
has  been  decorated  by  Mr.  F.  Fenton,  and  re. 
presents  a  semi-Oriental  interior.  This  also  will 
be  brilliantly  lighted. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  —  The 

ninth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills,  President,  in  the 
chair.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Peter  Evans,  od  the 
“Application  of  Compressed  Air  to  Warehouse 
Requirements,”  was  read  by  the  author.  After 
giving  a  general  description  of  the  hoisting 
machinery  at  the  Boundary-street  warehouses  of 
the  Warehouse  Owners’  Company,  Limited,  in¬ 
cluding  a  description  of  the  engine  and  boiler 
house,  with  air-compressors,  air-mains,  receivers 
and  connexions  to  power  hoists,  the  author 
described  the  system  of  cooling  and  improving 
cereals,  and  also  of  elevating  and  distributing 
same  by  means  of  compressed  air.  He  then 
compared  the  first  cost  and  working  expenses 
of  the  different  systems  of  transmitting  the 
power  for  working  the  hoists,  and  showed  the 
economy  of  compressed  air  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  The  application  of  compressed 
air  for  refrigerating  purposes  was  next  dealt 
with,  and  he  showed  how  warehouse  cellars 
might  be  made  valuable  as  stores  for  dead 
meat  by  exhausting  into  them  the  air  after  it 
had  done  its  work  in  the  hoists,  the  air  on 
expansion  producing  an  intensely  cold,  but  pure, 
atmosphere.  In  conclusion  he  pointed  out  the 
great  demand  for  a  reliable  compressed  air- 
power  meter,  by  which  consumers  could  be 
charged  for  the  amount  of  power  actually 
used. 

Dr.  Schliemann’s  Forthcoming  Work  on 
Tiryns. — Great  curiosity  is  felt  regarding  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  forthcoming  work  on  Tiryns,  just 
announced  by  Mr.  Murray.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  work  was  printed  in  its  four  simul¬ 
taneous  editions,  for  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  America,  six  months  ago.  But  no  sooner 
were  the  last  proofs  corrected  than  most  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  were  made  at  Tiryns  by 
the  excavations  again  begun  at  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann’s  expense,  under  the  able  direction  of 
bis  architect,  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  The  results  of 
these  discoveries  were  telegraphed  to  the  author 
during  his  visit  to  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  It  was  hoped  that  these  new 
discoveries  might  have  been  dealt  with  in  an 
appendix  or  fresh  chapter,  but  the  recent  reve¬ 
lations  have  necessitated  the  preparing  of  quite 
a  different  ground  -  plan  from  that  already 
printed.  The  workmen  have  now  struck  a 
deeper  level,  and  laid  bare  the  walls  of  build¬ 
ings  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  hitherto 
suspected.  How  the  difficulty  is  got  over  will 
presently  appear. — Athcnceum. 

Hydraulic  Lifts. — Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett, 
&  Co.  (Limited),  of  Rathbone-place,  have 
received  during  the  past  week  instructions  to 
fix  one  of  their  hydraulic  lifts  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  that  being  the  second  fitted  there  by 
them.  They  are  also  about  to  supply  a 
hydraulic  lift  for  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  England  in  Manchester. 


Science  Lectures  and  Entertainments, 
for  the  People. — The  managers  of  the  Royal: 
Victoria  Hall  and  Coffee  Tavern,  Waterloo- road,, 
are,  with  the  approach  of  the  long  winter 
evenings,  actively  engaged  in  providing  recrea-; 
tion  and  instruction  for  the  denizens  of  the! 
“New-cut”  and  surrounding  districts.  They, 
have  issued  a  programme  of  “  Penny  Science 
Lectures,”  to  be  given  on  Tuesday  evenings.: 
Next  Tuesday,  Mr.  W.  D.  Halliburton,  M.D.,  will- 
lecture  on  “  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ”  ;  on< 
Tuesday,  November  3,  Sir  John  Lubbock  will 
lecture  on  “  Ants  ”  ;  and  on  November  10,  Mr.  I 
W.  Lant  Carpenter  will  lecture  on  “Electrical 
Fire  Alarms  in  America.”  The  Thursday  evening! 
ballad  and  instrumental  concerts  have  beern 
resumed  with  much  spirit  and  success.  Evening! 
science  classes  have  been  formed  for  the  study! 
of  Magnetism  and  Electricity  (lecturer  Mr.  Leot 
H.  Owen),  and  for  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,’ 
Machine  Construction,  and  Mechanical  Drawings 
(lecturer,  Mr.  Frank  Castle).  Admission  to i 
these  classes,  which  are  intended  specially  for.: 
apprentices  and  artisans,  is  obtainable  byaveryr 
small  fee  for  each  course.  “Variety  Entertain- 1 
ments  ”  are  given  on  two  or  three  evenings^ 
a  week.  These  entertainments,  however,  arei 
susceptible  of  improvement,  for  they  follow  tooc 
closely  what  is  known  as  “  the  music-hall  type[ 
of  entertainment.” 

Arcades  and  Covered  Ways. — Probablyl 
few,  if  any,  other  large  cities  are  so  badlyl 
supplied  as  London  with  sheltered  resorts  fore 
that  large  and  not  unimportant  class  of  thet 
population  which  desires  to  walk  out  and) 
transact  its  business  with  the  retail  shopkeepers.' 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  while  the  long  list  of- 
incomplete  plans  for  “improvements”  is  stilli 
under  consideration,  to  ascertain  whether  or  note 
a  genuine  public  need,  without  serious  draw-.i 
back  or  inconvenience,  could  be  supplied  ?  It! 
seems  strange  that  the  recognition  of  thisi 
requirement,  and  the  promise  of  a  way  to  meefee 
it,  have  not  long  since  been  accomplished  facts. ; 
Regent-street  would  certainly  have  appeared  a 
very  suitable  thoroughfare  for  covered  foot-) 
ways,  but  those  who  are  old  enough  willi 
remember  the  clamour  which  culminated  in  thei 
removal  of  the  sheltering  roof.  It  may  be: 
that  had  the  agitation  been  postponed  until: 
1851,  after  the  Great  Exhibition  buildings  hadt 
shown  what  could  be  done  with  light  iron) 
pillars  and  glass,  the  arcades  would  not  haver 
been  wholly  destroyed,  but  reconstructed  sos 
that  the  shops  might  be  better  lighted  by  dayi 
and  no  objectionable  obscurity  created  at  night.i" 
— Lancet. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society. — A  special; 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  14th: 
inst.,  with  the  object  of  visiting  the  churches  ofc 
Fingringhoe  and  Wyvenhoe.  The  attendance,!; 
having  regard  to  the  very  unfavourable  weather,-! 
was  good,  and  included  the  President  (Mr.  G.! 
Alan  Lowndes),  the  secretary  (Mr.  H.  W.  King),;: 
Mr.  H.  Laver,  Mrs.  Edward  Catchpool,  &c.  i 
The  party  left  Colchester  Castle  at  one  p.m.,i 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  Fingringhoe,  where : 
they  were  met  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  N..\ 
Hewson,  who  pointed  out  the  various  objects  of  a 
interest  in  the  church,  including  several  quaint.-il 
frescoes  of  great  antiquity,  together  withtj 
Medieeval  brasses  and  a  chest  hewn  out  of( 
solid  oak.  The  mural  paintings  that  have? 
been  recently  discovered  also  proved  to  be. 
well  worthy  of  inspection.  At  Wyvenhoe  the) 
pargeting  on  a  curious  old  dwelling-house  wasai 
the  object  of  some  attention,  and  after  inspect-  !! 
ing  this  the  party  went  over  the  church,  which  i 
is  a  modern  structure,  containing,  however,  twori 
fine  brasses,  one  of  Flemish  handiwork.  In  the: 
vestry  is  a  curious  iron  chest  handsomely  em-n 
bossed. — Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

Clock  for  Llanfair  Church,  Welshpool. — 
This  church  is  being  provided  with  a  clock:! 
specially  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Lud-(. 
gate-hill.  All  the  wheels  are  of  hardened  brass:) 
and  the  pinions  of  steel,  made  by  steam  ma-;; 
chinery.  The  escapement  is  Graham’s  dead  beat.) 
The  dial  is  of  copper,  6  ft.  in  diameter.  Thel 
clock  will  strike  the  hours  on  a  tenor  bell  of < 
9  cwt.,  and  the  quarters  on  two  smaller  bells.l) 
For  the  striking  the  rack  repeating  work  is  I 
used. 

Removal. — Messrs.  Horne,  Son,  &  Eversfieldl 
announce  in  an  advertisement  on  another  pagec 
that  they  have  removed  from  their  old  premises, -i 
No.  80,  Fore-street,  where  we  understand  their; 
firm  has  carried  on  the  business  of  auctioneers- 
and  valuers  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.r! 
They  have  taken  offices  at  No.  84,  Basinghall-H 
street. 
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Paint. — We  are  informed  that  the  whole  of 
e  lamp-posts  and  protection-posts,  &c.,  of  the 
ty  of  London  are  being  painted  with  Brown- 
g’s  permanent  preservative  paint,  with 
aich  they  were  last  painted  eight  years  ago, 
pretty  good  lease  of  life  for  paint. 

The  National  Agricultural  Hall,  Ken- 
ngton. — We  hear  that  the  directors  of  the 
itional  Agricultural  Hall  Company  (Limited) 
.ve  appointed  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  of  Old 
•oad-street,  their  architect,  vice  Hr.  Coe, 
signed  from  ill-health. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 

TIMBER, 
eenbeart,  B.G. 

ak,  K.I . 

quoia,  U.S . 

h,  Canada  . 


roh 


Canada  .. 


. load 

ft.  cube 
. load 


red  ... 
yellow 

th,  Danteic  . 

3t.  Petcrabnrg  .. 

ainecot,  Riga . log 

•als,  Finland.  2nd  and  let...std.  100 

„  4th  and  3rd  . 

R'C»  . 

it.  Petersburg,  1st  yel.  . . 

2nd  . . 

white  . . 

Swedish . . . 

White  Sea  . ’ 

Canada,  Pine  l9t  . 

2ud  . 

3rd,  &c . 

Spruce  1st  . 

3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

ittens,  all  kinds . 

ooring  Boards,  sq. 

pared,  first  . 

Second  . 

Dfher  qualities  . 

dar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  &c . 

Australian  . 


MATERIALS. 

£.  a.  d.  £.  b.  d. 
i  7  10  0 
1  15  10  0 

0  2  9 
6  0  0 
3  0  0  4  10  0 

.  3  10  0  6  0  0 

.  1  12  0  4  10  0 

.  3  0  0  6  0  0 

.  6  0  0  7  0  0 

.  3  0  0  4  0  0 

.  3  16  0  6  6  0 

fathom  6  0  0  6  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

3  0  0  4  10  0 


10  0  0  17  0  0 

800  9  16  0 

6  10  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  17  0  0 

8  10  0  19  0  0 

18  0  0  32  10  0 

12  0  0  18  10  0 

7  0  0  10  10  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0 


n. — Pre- 


logany,  i 
;.  Domin 


foot  0  0  3i  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  4 

.  0  0  3  0  0  31 

.  0  0  5  0  0  7* 

.  0  0  6*  0  0  H 

. .  0  0  4  0  0  6 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Mahogany,  Tobaaeo  cargo  av..., 

Honduras  cargo  av . 

Rose,  Rio  . 


Walnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  „  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  , . 

Nail-rods  „  . 

Copper— 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Australian,  line  cash . 

Chili,  bars  ,,  . 

Yellow  Mktal . 

Lead  Big,  Spani-h . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

Spelter  — 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands  . . . 

Tin— 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  ingots . . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  b.  d.  ! 
.  0  0  4  0  0  6} 

.  0  0  11  0  0  6}i 

ton  7  0  0  17  0  0 

.  6  0  0  16  0  0 

ft.  0  0  8  0  1  0 

.  0  0  8  0  1  3 

.  0  0  4  0  0  6 


4  15  0  6  2  6 


6  0  0  7  0  0 


.ton  43  10  0  44  10  0 

.  44  0  0  46  0  0 

.  62  0  0  0  0  0 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  39  15  0  40  2  0 

..lb.  0  0  4}  0  0  4} 

.  11  2  6  0  0  0 

.  11  10  0  000 

.ton  14  7  6  0  0  0 


91  12  0  92  2  6 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

93  0  0  0  0  0 


Tinplates — 

IC  coke  . 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal . 

IX  ditto  . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale.., 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  Refined  ... 
Turpbntine — 

American,  in  cks . 

Tar— Stockholm . 

Archangel . . 


...box  0  14  6 


16  0  17  0 


...ton  23  0  0  23  10  0 

.  31  0  0  31  10  0 

.  28  0  0  0  0  0 

.  26  10  0  000 

.  30  0  0  0  0  0 

.  26  5  0  0  0  0 

.  26  10  0  0  0  0 

.  23  10  0  0  0  0 

.  20  15  0  22  10  0 

.  26  0  0  46  0  0 

.  7  0  0  10  0  0 

. .  8  0  0  16  0  0 


..ewt. 

...brl. 


OM  PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Walton-le-Dale  Lcl.  Bd. 
Cucl.  Univ.  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth... 

isigns,  Specifications,  and  Estimates,  for 
New  College  . 

ICO/.,  50/.,  and  25/.... 

delivered. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


talcing.  &c . . . 

Iptist  Chapel,  Workington  . 

imp  Columns,  Steam  Roller,  Ac.  . 

prase  Reservoir  . 

I  pairs  to  Lambeth  Bridge  . 

werago  Works  . 

Hue  Guernsey  Granite  and  Kontish  Flints  . 

ipairs  to  Streets  . 

‘ur  New  Coal  Offices,  Chester  . . 


•anite,  Ac . 

irbing,  Tar-Paving,  &c . 

mtilating  Dining-ball  of  Workhouse  .. 


>w  Goods  Depot,  Bread-street,  E.C . 

ilarging  Postal  Sorting-Office,  Kilburn  .... 

pes  for  Waterworks . 

'anite  Spall  . 

ineduct,  Thirlmere  . 

•ection  of  Vagrant  Wards  at  Workhouse  , 


By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Folkestone.  Corporation 

A.  W.  Conquest  . 

October  2ith 

ii. 

Willesden  Local  Board 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 

iL 

xiu. 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

Official  . 

do. 

Exmouth  Local  Board 

E.  Cousins  k  Son . 

October  31st 

ii. 

Acton  Local  Board . 

C.  N.  Lailey . 

Nov.  2nd 

ii. 

do. 

G.  W.  and  L.  k  N.  W. 

do. 

Nov  3rd. 

ii. 

Rail.  Co.'s  Jnt.  Com. 

ii. 

Dover  Town  Counoil  ... 

ii. 

Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Guardnsof  St.  Leonard, 

do. 

do. 

X 

Shoreditch  . 

F.  J.  Smith  . 

iL 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co. 

Richard  Johnson . 

tJSJ 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Official  . 

iL 

jj 

Brighton  Town  Council 

P.  C.  Lockwood . 

Nov.  11th 

Manchester  Corporatn 

G.  H.  Hill . 

Nov.  17th 

Gdns.  Mile  End  Old  Tn. 

J.  M.  Knight . 

Nov.  19th 

XUl. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


trveyor  of  Highways . 

mporary  Assistant  Surveyor  .... 
Arveyor’s  Temporary  Assistant  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Hendon  11.  S.  A . 

Swnnsea  R.  8.  A. . 
Chelsea  Vestry.... 


150/ . 

21.  10s.  per  week  ... 
21.  2s.  per  week . 


October  28th 
October  30th 
Nov.  3rd 


TENDERS. 

BERMONDSEY.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house, 
ibling,  and  appurtenances,  Upper  Russell-street,  for 
r.  E.  Colman.  Messrs.  Geo.  Elkington  &  Son,  architects, 
umon-atreet.  City : — 

Robinson  &  Fisher  . . .  £1,790  0  0 

Aldridge  &  Jenvey  .  1,676  0  0 

J.  Smith  &  Sons..].... .  1,627  0  0 

T.  Rider  k  Son .  1,669  0  0 

J.  H.  Tarrant  &  Son  .  1,625  0  0 


BRIGHTON. — For  section  2  of  alterations  and  additions 
at  the  head- quarters  of  the  1st  Sussex  Artillery  Volun¬ 
teers.  Mr.  W.  Puttick,  architect,  Prince  Albert-street, 
Brighton  :  — 

Carpenter  . £972  0  0 

Newnham  .  914  0  0 

Cneesman  &  Co .  925  0  0 

Barnes  .  917  0  0 

J.  Reynolds,  juu .  9  8  18  0 

Longley  .  764  0  0 

Wright  (accepted)  . 71b  0  0 

[All  of  Brighton.  Architect’s  estimate,  760/. J 


BARNET.— For  the  construction  of  Storm  Water 
Drainage  Works,  for  the  Fast  Barnet  Valley  Local  Board. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Rumble,  engineer  :— 

North  British  Plumbing  Co . £3,851  0  0  ! 

Wilson  &  Penketh  (labour  only) .  3,414  0  0 

W.  P.  Williamson  . 2,968  0  0 

G.  A  J.  Green  .  2.760  0  0 

Thos,  Vernon  &  Co . 

Jns.  Pizzey . 

Beadle  Bros . 

H.  Turner  . 

J.  W.  &  J.  Neave . 

B.  Cook  k  Co . 

Amwell,  Dyson,  A  Waiuw right 

Jas.  Bloomfield . 

L.  Bottoms  .  . 

H.  W.  Gould . 

Wm.  Neave  &  Son  ...  . 

W.  J.  Botterill . 

E.  Peill  k  Sons . 

G.  Bell . 

H.  Potter . 

H.  J.  Buttlor . 

C.  Killingback  . . . 

W.  Nicholla  . 

Hy.  Hill  . 

J.  Jackson  . 

J.  Young  (accepted) 


2,661  0 
2,580  0 
2,668  0 
2,656  0 
2,395  0 
2,326  0 
2,213  0 
2,200  0 
2,140  0 
2,067  0 
2,046  0 
1,998  0 
1,987  0 
1,955  0 


1,777 

1,769 

1,661 

1,644 


[Engineer's  estimate,  2,203/.] 

BELMONT  (Surrey)  .—For  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over- 
the  present  level  crossing  at  Belmont  Station,  L.  B.  &  S.  C. 
R.,  with  approaches,  &c.,  thereto,  for  the  Trustees  of 
Capt.  Hilbert  Tate,  deceased.  Mr.  M.  N.  Inman,  architect. 
Quantitiesby  Mr.Walter Barnett,  4L  Queen-street,  E.C.: — 
25  ft.  wide.  30  ft.  wide. 


J.  Morter  . 

...  £2,646  .. 

..  2,396  ... 

....  2,438 

H.  Young  &  Co . 

..  2,245  .. 

....  2,310 

T.  Elkiogton  .  .... 

..  2,193  .. 

....  2,286 

Brown,  Sou,  &  Bloomfield  . 

..  2,060  .. 

....  2,125 

T.  White  .  1,839 


COBHAM  (Surrey).— For  proposed  new  cottages  and  a 
shop,  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Abert  Stanefield.  Mr. 
R.  T.  Elsam,  architect,  Hampton  Wick.  Quantities  by 
the  architect  '■ — 

J.  Whitburn.  Woking  and  Ripley  . £950  0  0 

J.  Piller,  Teddington .  910  0  0 

R.  Wood.  Cobham  .  906  0  0 

C.  Bonell,  Teddington  . 

A.  New  land,  Cobham . 

W.  Hickinbotbam,  Teddington  . 

C.  Oldridge  &  Sons.Norbitou*.... 

*  Accepted. 
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DOWNE  (Kent). — For  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs  to  Luxted  Farmhouse,  Downe,  Kent.  Messrs. 
Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper,  surveyors,  and  Mr.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect :  — 

J.  Laslett,  Farnborougli  . £365  0  0 

D.  Town,  Downe  .  348  0  0 

Taylor  &  Son,  Bromley .  340  0  0 


EARL’S  SHILTON  (Leicestershire).— For  the  erection 
of  new  Stores  at  Eurl's  Shilton,  Leicestershire,  for  the^ 
Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  J.  Wells,  architect,, 
Hinckley : — 

Geo.  J.  Fox  &  Bon,  Atherstone  . £1,147  0  0 

Geo.  F.  Mason,  Kirby  Muxloe .  1,038  2  6 

J.  &  W.  Uarrold,  Hinckley  .  992  10  0 

Harwood  &  Turner,  Leicester .  991  0  0 

Arthur  Lane,  Earl’s  Shilton .  991  0  0 

J.  E.  Johnson,  Leicester  .  968  0  0 

Thomas  Shilton,  Stoke  Golding* .  935  0  0 

Edwin  Herbert,  Barwell  .  913  0  0 

Wm.  Rayus,  Barwell  .  875  13  0 

*  Accepted. 


ERIDGE  (Kent).— For  additions  to  Eenby  Grange, 
Bridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  C.  G.  Vinall, 
architect,  Guilford-street,  Russell-square,  W.C. 

l’aramore  &  Son,  Margate . £1,131  0  0 

Beale  &  Bon,  Tunbridge  Wells .  1,123  0  0 

Norman,  Burgess  Hill  .  1,118  0  0 

Punnett  &  Sons,  Tonbridge* .  1,007  2  0 

*  Accepted. 

HEXTABLE  (Kent).— For  completing  three  cottages 
at  Rollo-road,  Hextable,  Kent.  Mr.  8t.  Pierre  Harris, 
architect : —  .  . 

J.  C.  8mith  . £132  0  0 

E.  Bicknell...., .  107  0  0 

F.  B.  Cologne  (accepted) .  76  0  0 

ILFORD  (Essex).— For  alterations  to  Angel  Hotel, 
Ilford,  Essex,  for  Mr.  C.  Hopson  :— 

W.  Watson . £170  0  0 

Lusk .  lb5  0  0 

A.  Nicholla,  Leytonstone  .  148  10  0 

KENNINGTON.— For  alterations,  painting,  Ac.,  at 
No.  10,  South-place,  Kennington.  Messrs.  Glasier  A  Sons, 
surveyors,  Spring-gardens  : — 

Ryder  &  Son . £4^4  0  0 

Langdale,  Green,  &  Co .  441  0  0 

Clarke  &  Mannooch  (accepted)  .  337  0  0 


KENSINGTON.— For  alterations  to  95  and  97,  High- 
street,  for  Messrs.  J  Barker  &  Co.  Mr.  Alexander 
Peebles,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Stoner:— 

Clurke  &  Biacey  . £4,592  0  0 

Nightingale  .  4,440  0  0 

Bowles .  4,190  0  0 

Rrass  &  Son  .  3,623  0  O 

Morter .  3,493  0  0 

Killby  A  Gayford .  3.333  0  0 

—  -  Kearley  . . 3,099  0  0 


LONDON.  — For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  No.  24.  Hay- 
market,  for  Mr.  G.  M.  Hughes.  Mr.  William  Wimble, 
architect,  Queen  Victoria-street  : — 

Ashby  &  Horner . £529  0  0 

Morter .  616  0  0 

Faulkner  .  487  0  0 

Clarke  &  Mannooch .  435  0  0 
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LAMBETH. — For  repairs,  See.,  at  Old  Lambeth  Work- 
house,  I’riuce's-road,  3.K.,  for  the  Guardians  :  — 

Proctor  . £370  0  0  I 

Castle  .  228  0  0 

Ford  &  Son .  228  0  0 

Little  .  216  0  0 

Brown  .  197  0  0 

Arnold .  196  0  0 

Brady  .  184  10  6 

Wood  .  179  0  0 

Richardson .  176  0  0 

Harbrow  &  Co .  1G9  0  0 

Richards  .  169  0  0 

G.  &  W.  King  .  161  16  6 

Dearing  &  Son .  161  8  0 

.Derby .  167  0  0 

Walker  .  149  0  0 

Boiler .  145  0  0 

Cook  .  137  10  0 

Wood,  Harris,  &  Co .  133  0  0 

Barlow .  128  0  0 

Seed .  123  0  0 

Warren  (accepted)  .  110  0  0! 

LEICESTER.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Borough  Fever  Hospital.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon, 
C.K..  Borough  Surveyor: — 

J.  A.  Sharpe  &  Sons  . £755  0  0 

Jas.  Stevens  .  643  10  0 

J.  W.  Marston  .  552  0  0 

J.  O.  Jewsbury  (accepted)  .  644  0  O 

T.  B.  Turner .  542  0  0 

T.  Richardson  &  Sons  .  487  0  0 

[All  of  Leicester  ] 


,.  £12,240 
11,787 
11,700 


LONDON’.-  For  new  buildings  on  site  of  Nos.  16  and  16, 
‘George-street,  Mansion  House.  Mr.  Charles  Reilly, 
•architect,  St.  Swithin's-lane.  Quantities  bv  Messrs. 
Oardiner,  Son,  &  Theobald  :  — 

Higgs  &  Hill  . . 

Kdwd.  Condor . 

Trollope  &  Sons  . 

H.  J.  Sanders . 

Clarke  A  Bracey . 

Ashby  &  Horner . 

Hall,  Beddall,  A  Co . 

Holland  A  Hannen  . 

Mark  Patrick  A  Son  . 

Colls  A  Sons . 

T.  Wentner  Smith  A  Son* 


'  Withdrawn. 


11,546 

11,480 

11,402 

11,415 

11,320 

10,970 

9,389 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  107,  Fenchurch-street. 
E.C.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  A  Son,  architects, 
■Quantities  by  Messrs.  Leonard  A  Clarke  : — 

Philps  Si  Bisiker  . £4,490  0  0 

Clarke  A  Bracey  .  4,220  0  0 

Colls  A  Sons  .  .  4  190  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringbum  .  4,173  0  0 

K.  Lawrance  A  Sons . .  4,090  0  0 

Hall,  Beddall,  A  Co .  4,087  0  0 

Ashby  A  Horner  .  3,998  0  0 

Brown,  Son,  A  Blomfield  .  3,950  0  0 

J .  A  J.  Greenwood  .  3,942  0  0 

Macey  A  8ons  .  3,906  0  0 

J.  Morter  .  3.803  0  0 

J.  Woodward  .  3,800  0  0 

B.  C.  Nightingale .  3,660  0  0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  1,  Fenchurch-buildings, 
Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  A 


Philps  A  Bisiker  . . 

Patman  A  Kotheringham  . 

Hall.  Beddall,  A  Co . 

E.  Lawrance  A  Sons  . 

Clarke  A  Bracey  . 

Colls  A  8ons  . 

Brown,  Son,  A  Blomfield  , 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood  . 

Macey  A  Sons  . 

Ashby  A  Homer  . 

J.  Woodward  . 

J.  Morter  . 

B.  C.  Nightingale  . 


£5,369  0  0 
4,873  0  0 
4,730  0  0 
4,721  0  0 
4,710  0  0 
4,6  0  0  0 
4,600  0  0 
4,fi36  0  0 
4,486  0  0 
4,470  0  0 
4,400  0  0 
4,347  0  0 
4,280  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  forming 
steam  laundry,  at  637,  Old  Kent-road,  for  Messrs.  Wehr- 
*pon.  Mr.  W.  H.  C  llbran,  architect.  No  quantities  — 

W.  A  E.  Cu-tiss  . £1,348  0  0 

W  .  H.  Smith  A  Son  .  l_298  0  0 

Wetherilt.  Lee,  A  Martin  .  1.2SG  5  0 

Stripp  A  Co  .  <44i  0  0 

Henry  Smith  A  Son .  838  0  0 


ORPINGTON. — For  the  Ford  Croft  Sewer,  Orpington, 
Kent,  for  the  Bromley  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Alfred  Williams,  engineer  : — 

T.  Bulleid,  Widmore . £599  0  0 

Richard  Mayo,  Brixton .  468  18  3 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith  .  459  11  6 

J.  Bingham,  Headcorn  .  418  12  3 

W.  Langridge,  Croydon .  389  7  6 

Thomas  Lansburv,  Bromley .  364  7  10 

Davis  A  Attwood,  Bromley  (accepted)  354  12  0 

WANDSWORTH. — For  alterations,  painting,  Ac.,  at 
Ashurst,  Nightingale-lane,  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Farlow  :— 

Clarke  A  Mannooch  (accepted)  . £210  0  0 

lloadt,  Sewers,  Boundary -Walls,  4'c.,  at  Wandsworth. — 
Mr.  W.  Harris,  of  Southampton-street,  Camberwell, 
writes  to  say  that  his  “Estimate  No.  1  ’’  was  3,1472.,  not 
1,7192.,  as  stated  on  p.  668  of  our  last.  The  list  was 
printed  as  received  by  us. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  Theyshould  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address, “The  Bcii/dbb,  Lcutdoit.” 


E.  &  Co.— A.  R.— F.  H.  (thanks  ;  not  required).— T.  N.— II.  A.  (we 
have  known  of  more  than  oue  important  case  which  quite  justifies 
our  view). — O.  *  L. — "Club"  (two  stories). — F.  W. — A.  B.  (yourletter 
does  not  make  it  clear  whether  you  mean  a  comparison  between  a 
coil  and  an  ordinary  fire,  or  betwoeu  the  heat  of  the  gas-flame  and 
the  heat  as  given  off  by  the  coil.  Cannot  write,  because  signature  is 
illegible.  Can  you  make  your  letter  clearer  ?).— W.  A  Co.— T.  M.  II. 
(should  specify  to  what  list  he  refers 
All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  public*- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Notb. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  rommnnlcations  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  buBiuess  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  The  Bcildbb,  London.’ 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .  4s.  Gd. 

Each  additional  lice  (about  ten  words  .  0s.  (id. 

Terms  for  8eries  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  AuctioD, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under .  2s.  Gd. 

Each  additioual  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  Gd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  40,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


RPEHT  A  T,  — ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

01  £1  u.  up™  l  innP.RS  Til  TlISiflOVTI  VlfF  ...no 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  ••  The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  i 
iu  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  26s.  per  annum.  To 
India,  China.  Ceylon.  Ac.  :i0s.  per  annum.  Remittances  payable 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  : 

Gorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited,  < 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adve 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY! 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advti 
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y-  The  stone  from  these  quarritt 
l  is  known  as  the  “Weathei 
THE  CHELYNCH  )  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  ven 
STONE.  y  crystalline  nature,  and  ur 

/  doubt  edly  one  of  the  mon 
^  durable  stones  in  England.  1 
THE  (  I®  °f  the  same  crrstallinl 

BBAMBLEDITCH  j 

STONE.  (.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work* 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fo 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  b 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  o: 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somersets 
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(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster. 
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Ham  B!ill  Stone !  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  worb 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quam 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establishel 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Albam 
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for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehone 
floors,  flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds,  and  mill 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advi 
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Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adve 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  I 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  cor 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 


TIMBER  MERCHANTS  ,l 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Cabbi 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C.  . 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 


The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions.; 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  &  CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 

11.  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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UR  paper  this  week 
contains  an  unusual 
quantity  of  reported 
expression  of  archi¬ 
tectural  opinion 
upon  architects  and 
architecture,  in  the 
shape  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
White’s  vigorous 
and  outspoken  paper 
at  the  Leeds  and 
Society,  and  Mr. 


eshire  Architectural  v  > _ 

c’s  opening  address  as  President  of  the 
Litectural  Association  ;  and  it  is  satisfac- 
I  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the 
per  thus  reported  is  proportionate  to  its 
pity.  Relatively  speaking,  in  fact,  it 
Id  be  hardly  fair  to  emphasise  the  idea  of 
antity  ”  at  all  in  regard  to  the  presidential 
ess  at  the  Association,  which  has  the 
nguishing  merit  of  brevity  as  compared 
the  “lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn 
of  some  previous  presidential  addresses 
the  same  chair.  Both  addresses  contain 
i  that  is  true  and  well  put ;  both  derive  a 
in  semi-official  emphasis  from  the  posi 
held  by  their  authors  respectively  in 
:on  to  the  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
itectural  Association  ;  and  both  touch  a 
deal  on  the  subject  of  architectural  edu- 


e  Secretary  of  the  Institute  commences, 
ver,  by  a  reference  to  the  much  but  surely 
cessarily  vexed  question  of  what  an  archi- 
3,  and  in  his  reference  to  this  subject  he 
pot  happy.”  He  contrasts  Mr.  Street’s 
m  that  architecture  is  an  art,  not  a  pro- 
•n,  with  Sir  E.  Beckett’s,  that  an  architect 
would  make  good  buildings  should  dis- 
jall  grand  ideas  from  his  mind,  and  “  above 
lot  call  himself  an  artist”  ;  and  he  thinks 
jitter  is  the  nearer  the  truth  of  the  two. 
i -re  sorry  to  see  Mr.  White  thus  going  over 
je  enemy.  It  is  perfectly  true,  unfortu- 
y,  that  Street’s  great  building  is  an 
pie  of  the  fact  that  an  architect  cannot 
f  to  he  an  artist  alone.  But  as  to  the 
;iite  view,  to  which  Mr.  White  has  very 
pessarily  given  his  support,  it  is  simply 
jrgument  of  the  fox  that  lost  his  tail.  “  I 
:o  artist,  therefore  an  architect  need  not  be 
tist ;  I  cannot  draw,  therefore  drawing  is 
cessary  for  architects  ”  ;  that  is  the  naked 
inent  of  the  case.  The  argument  is  ab- 
Y  and  illogically  used,  that  because  some 
and  successful  buildings  were  contrived 
1  erected  by  men  who  could  not  draw, 
fore  not  to  be  able  to  draw  is  a  probable 
■nt  of  success.  We  have  surely  had 
;h  of  this  nonsense.  And  as  to  the  miser¬ 


able  advice,  the  shibboleth  of  persons  destitute 
of  any  high  enthusiasm,  to  dismiss  all  grand 
ideas  from  the  mind,  is  that  the  spirit  in  which 
Medimval  cathedrals  were  built?  We  trow 
not.  “  Aim  high  and  you  will  strike  high,” 
is  a  sound  old  proverb,  as  true  now  as  ever. 
Dream  of  producing  something  great  and 
poetic  in  architecture,  and  if  you  do  not 
realise  something  great,  you  will  at  least  come 
nearer  it  than  if  you  did  not  dream  of  any¬ 
thing  beyond  business  common-places. 

So  much  for  our  disagreements  with  Mr. 
White.  The  offending  passage  occupies  but  a 
small  part  of  his  paper,  but  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  casts  a  sinister  light  over  the 
remainder,  which  we  would  rather  have  been 
spared.  The  argument,  implied  rather  than 
expressed,  seems  to  be  that  architecture,  being 
a  “profession,”  stands  especially  in  need  of 
a  professional  representative  body,  which  it 
never  had  in  times  past,  not  having  been  then 
a  profession  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  now. 
When  the  sun  of  the  Institute  arose  upon  it, 
then  the  profession  of  architecture  began  to 
take  form  and  substance,  and  to  be  duly 
qualified  for  recognition.  This  view  is  natural 
to  an  energetic  secretary,  of  course.  Others 
may  take  it  cum  grano.  But,  in  what  Mr. 
White  proceeds  to  say  as  to  the  Institute,  and . 
what  it  might,  could,  would,  or  should  do  for 
the  profession,  we  are  mostly  disposed  to 
agree.  More  particularly  do  we  concur  with 
him  in  supporting  that  view  of  the  proper 
constitution  of  the  representative  body  which 
excluded  all  persons  commercially  interested 
in  the  materials  of  building.  In  comparison 
with  some  certain  other  Institutions  which  are 
cited,  the  Institute  might  have  had  a  larger 
number  of  members  but  for  this  restric¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the 
leading  architects  of  Continental  capitals  would 
have  cared  in  that  case  to  become  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  of  the  English 
Institute. 

Another  passage  in  Mr.  White’s  paper 
which  we  read  with  sympathetic  surprise, — or, 
shall  we  rather  say,  with  surpriseful  sympathy, 
—is  that  in  which  he,  with  official  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  tells  us  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Charter  of  the  Institute  for  setting  up  as  an 
article  of  faith  the  system  of  five  per  cent, 
charges,  or  for  attaching  the  idea  of  “  Rules  ” 
of  the  Institute  to  the  paper  of  suggestions 
put  out  some  years  ago  as  to  architects’ 
charges.  This,  we  are  now  informed,  is  not 
binding  at  all,  and  membership  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  involves,  we  are  told,  no  obligation  beyond 
that  of  honourable  dealing  in  matters  of 
business.  This,  we  imagine,  will  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  many  Fellows  and  Associates  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  five  per  cent.  I 


as  one  of  the  sacred  laws  of  being.  It  appears, 
however,  that  if  an  architect  has  but  a  small 
conceit  of  himself,  he  is  not  dishonourable  for 
charging  less  than  five  per  cent.,  neither  (if 
his  self-appreciation  be  more  developed)  for 
charging  more,  if  he  can  get  it.  We  hope  this 
expression  of  opinion,  which  we  presume  we 
may  take  as  correct,  will  lend  a  helping  hand 
towards  the  overthrow  of  that  ridiculous 
percentage-charging  altogether,  which  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  is 
utterly  illogical ;  it  exposes  architects  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  suspicions  and  innuendos  of 
people  who  do  not  perceive  that  the  members 
of  a  profession  which  charges  by  the  amount 
of  money  it  makes  the  public  spend*  may,  in 
spite  of  such  a  system,  be  individually  per¬ 
fectly  fair  dealers  ;  and  it  gives  many  people 
an  erroneous  idea  that  no  other  charge  is  right 
or  allowable  under  any  circumstances,  so  that 
we  have  heard  people  say,  in  regard  to  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  account  for  designing  decorative  work 
in  which  the  material  value  was  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  artistic  work,  “  I  thought  five 
per  cent,  was  the  usual  charge  for  everything.” 
The  sooner  the  profession  throw  over  the  five 
per  cent,  dogma  the  better. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Mr.  White  speaks  so 
decidedly  in  regard  to  the  system  by  which 
architects,  members  of  the  Institute,  and  who 
are  also  members  of  the  Board  of  Works,  are 
professionally  concerned  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  building  sites  by  the  Board.  Mr.  White 
recalls  the  vigorous  protest  of  Mr.  Street  on 
this  subject,  when  he  expressed  his  strong 
opinion  that  a  Fellow  or  Associate  who  became 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Works  ought  not  to 
have  any  professional  connexion  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  land  by  the  Board.  It  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate 
this  protest,  and  it  certainly  seems  either  that 
the  Institute  has  slackened  its  hands  or  that 
its  members,  or  some  of  them,  are  virtually 
out  of  its  control.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  so  in  some  other  matters ;  for  instance, 
in  regard  to  the  exceedingly  right  and  whole¬ 
some  regulation  that  no  member  should  have 
a  commercial  interest  in  materials  used  for 
building  purposes  or  in  immediate  connexion 
therewith.  We  know  that  this  is  occa¬ 
sionally,  at  all  events,  evaded  and  treated  as 
a  dead  letter.  We  have  once  or  twice  seen  cir¬ 
culars  from  architects  who  were  members  of 
the  Institute  recommending  their  own  patents 
for  this  or  that  improvement,  the  commercial 
interest  in  which  was  apparently  in  their 
own  hands.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
The  immediate  moral  of  the  matter  is,  however 
that  all  who  wish  well  to  the  profession  should 
combine  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  much  as  possible,  especially  at  this 
auspicious  season  of  reform  and  expansion  , 
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because  the  more  the  Institute  is  strengthened 
and  supported,  the  more  it  becomes  a  desirable 
and  even  a  necessary  thing  for  architects  to 
belong  to  it  and  to  keep  well  with  it,  the  more 
power  will  it  have  to  keep  in  order  these  erratic 
brethren  who  tend  to  give  cause  to  the  enemy 
to  blaspheme. 

The  remarks  which  Mr.  White  makes  upon 
the  action  taken  by  the  State  in  regard  to 
architecture  in  this  country, — a  subject  which 
he  has  made  his  own  through  the  recent  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  able  little  book  on  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  architecture  in  France  and  in 
England,— equally  merit  attention.  There  is 
probably,  as  he  intimates,  little  chance  of  the 
State  seeing  the  error  of  its  ways  in  this 
respect  until  we  have,  at  some  happy  moment, 
a  First  Commissioner  of  Works  appointed 
who  really  and  in  the  broad  sense  understands 
the  subject,  and  will  have  the  originality  and 
independence  to  take  up  a  new  line  and  leave 
a  new  precedent  for  his  successors. 

Mr.  White  concludes  his  paper  with  a  pro¬ 
test  in  favour  of  education,  the  subject  with 
which  Mr.  Pink’s  Presidential  address  is 
almost  entirely  occupied.  The  view  of  the 
subject  taken  in  this  latter  address  is  as  wide 
and  as  well  balanced  as  we  could  wish  to  see 
it,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing  either  for  dissent 
or  for  addition,  as,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed.  Mr.  Pink  is  able  to  speak 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  artistic  view  of 
architecture ;  in  favour,  too,  of  that  “  en¬ 
thusiasm  ”  without  which  nothing  great 
can  be  done,  while  at  the  same,  time 
emphasising  the  necessity  for  sound  scientific 
training.  The  younger  members  who  heard, 
and  those  who  will  read  his  address,  cannot  do 
better  than  adopt  the  views  which  he  so  ably 
set  forth  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  architec¬ 
tural  work  and  the  lines  of  study  necessary 
to  ensure  success  of  the  highest  kind  in  it ; 
not  the  mere  commercial  success,  but  that 
kind  of  success,  too  little  valued  in  the  present 
days  of  pushing  and  elbowing  for  the  rewards 
of  fortune,  which  consists  in  being  able  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done  as  well  and  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  Professor  Kerr,  whose  speeches  at 
the  Association,  always  well  delivered  and  to 
the  point,  have  become  a  feature  looked  for 
on  these  occasions,  also  gave  his  allegiance 
to  the  enthusiastic  side,  and  suggested  that 
there  was  a  want  of  that  quality  in  the 
meetings  held  in  another  room  of  the  house  in 
Conduit-street.  We  fear  that  in  that  said 
room  we  have  occasionally  heard  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  always  fluent  oratory  engaged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  bent  towards 
throwing  cold  water  on  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  would  regard  modern  architecture  as  a 
subject  for  loving  pursuit.  We  will  hope  that 
those  were  the  Professor’s  bad  moments,  or  that 
he  has  repented,  and  that  what  he  said  at  the 
Association  on  Friday  represented  his  more 
genuine  and  permanent  sentiments.  We  can¬ 
not  but  express  gratification  also  at  the  tone 
in  which  the  projected  changes  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the 
Institute  were  spoken  of  at  the  meeting  of 
the  younger  society.  The  Institute  is,  we 
may  hope,  making  a  real  effort  to  go  out  of 
its  groove,  too  long  persisted  in,  and  to  act 
in  a  larger  spirit  for  the  good  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  profession.  It  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  encouragement  and  support  from 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  who  will  in  the  future  reap 
the  advantages  of  the  reforms  now  provided. 
It  is  for  the  Institute  to  see  that  it  does 
nothing  to  falsify  or  disappoint  these  hopes. 

A  point  was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the 
President’s  address,  which  has,  to  our  thinking, 
more  direct  connexion  with  the  scope  and 
subject  of  the  address  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  This  was  in  respect  to  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  each  other’s  work  with  which 
architects  are  credited  (or  discredited)  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  classes  of  artists, — a  charge 
which  is  better  founded  than  one  would  wish 
it  to  be.  The  present  Professor  of  Architecture 
at  University  College  spoke,  years  ago,  very 
strongly,  about  the  want  of  esprit  de  corps  in 
the  profession,  a  want  which  a  better  and 


more  generally  popular  policy  at  the  Institute 
would  do  something,  we  hope,  to  lessen.  But 
the  feeling  referred  to  by  Mr.  Webb  as  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  exist,  of  want  of  sympathy 
with  each  other’s  work,  arises,  we  believe,  in 
great  measure  from  the  want  of  that  broader 
culture  which  Mr.  Pink  suggested  as  desirable; 
the  habit  of  adopting  a  special  style,  even  a 
special  school  of  draughtsmanship,  as  the 
test  of  excellence  in  architecture.  This 
narrowness  of  view  may  be,  often  is,  perfectly 
honest ;  it  is  none  the  less  narrow,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  one-sided  education,  a  mere  ad¬ 
herence  to  an  adopted  style  or  manner,  without 
consideration  of  the  really  important  qualities 
which  underlie  this  outside  face  of  architecture, 
and  which  may  be  displayed  equally  in  build¬ 
ings  of  very  different  styles.  A  man  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  Gothic  is  the  road  to 
architectural  salvation  regards  the  man  who 
practises  one  of  the  varieties  of  Renaissance  as 
a  weak  and  deluded  brother.  A  wider  view  of 
the  subject  would  enable  him  to  see  that  how¬ 
ever  his  own  predilections  lead  him  to  favour 
one  special  style,  another’s  predilections  may, 
from  his  point  of  view,  be  as  reasonable  ;  and 
that  sound  construction,  effective  plan,  and 
artistic  treatment,  may  be  realised  under 
many  different  forms  of  architectural  expression. 
The  broad  basis  of  architectural  education  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Association  would  leave  it  hardly  possible  for 
this  one-sided  and  unsympathetic  view  of  each 
other’s  work  to  prevail  among  architects  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  does.  Of  coupe  there  is 
naturally  a  difference  between  architecture  and 
engineering  in  this  respect.  An  engineer  has 
a  practical  problem  to  solve  ;  he  solves  it,  or 
does  not,  and  whether  he  does  or  not  is  a 
matter  capable  of  absolute  demonstration. 
Architecture  being  in  part  at  least  an  art, 
does  not  admit  of  this  sort  of  demonstration  : 
the  question  de  gustibus  comes  in.  But  there 
is  room  for  much  more  catholicity  of  taste  and 
sympathy  than  at  present  exists,  and  we  expect 
the  architect  of  the  future  will  learn  this  lesson 
more  or  less  completely  before  long. 


A  MODE  OF  PROTECTING  IRON 
WATER-PIPES,  IRON  SOIL-PIPES, 
AND  IRON  PIPES  GENERALLY, 
FROM  RUST. 

BY  H.  BOWES  SCOTT. 


is  being  carried  out  at  works  in  London  and 
the  provinces. 

The  chemical  description  of  the  process  is 
as  follows  : — 

The  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  furnace  in  thd 
first  place  produces  Fe.2  03,  or  sesquioxide  <x 
iron,  and  the  under  surface  of  this,  being  it 
contact  with  metallic  iron,  undergoes  reductiol 
to  magnetic  oxide  in  the  following  manner  : 

Four  equivalents  of  sesquioxide  unite  with 
one  of  metallic  iron,  forming  three  equivalent 
of  magnetic  oxide,  or  symbolically  (3)  4  Fj. 
03  +  Fe=Fe3  04.’ 

The  furnaces  can  be  made  of  various  sizes 
Some  in  use  are  of  the  following  dimensions 
36  ft.  long,  6  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  6  ft.  high; 
others  are  13  ft.  by  4  ft.  3  in.  by  4  ft.  3  iti 
They  are  built  of  fire-bricks,  supported  an; 
strengthened  by  ordinary  T  or  channel  iron,  c 
The  gas-producers  are  three  or  more  close 
hearths,  each  provided  with  a  hopper  abou 
for  the  admission  of  fuel, — the  fuel  used  is  i 
non-coking  gas  coal :  of  this  about  7  cwt.  pi 
day  is  sufficient  for  a  furnace,  13  ft.  long  t 
4  ft.  3  in.  high.  Anthracite  can  be  use; 
equally  effectively,  if  petroleum  at  the  ra 
of  about  a  gallon  per  hour  is  dropped  in 
the  gas-producer. 

The  carbonic  oxide,  from  the  comhustie 
of  the  fuel  in  the  producers  passes  along  a  coi 
duit,  under  the  control  of  a  sliding  door,  to  to 
openings,  where  it  meets  heated  air  ascendid 
and  is  consumed.  The  products  of  combustict 
after  being  mixed  with  steam  from  a  boiler- 
about  20  lb.  pressure,  are  then  conducted  aloi 
a  passage  packed  with  open-built  firebrb 
walls  at  intervals,  by  them  they  are  thorough; 
mixed  ;  they  then  return  along  another  a 
lower  passage,  and  enter  by  means  of  narrtr 
oblong  holes  the  chamber,  or  furnace  prop 
in  which  the  iron  articles  to  be  treated  i 
placed. 

After  having  passed  over,  and  arnona 
these,  the  waste  gases  escape  downwav 
through  ports  into  the  regenerator  -  chamb 
and  thence  to  the  chimney  -  flues,  heating] 
its  passage  the  fireclay  -  tubes  composing  pj 
regenerator  which  are  supported  by  crc 
walls.  Cold  air  enters  the  apparatus  throU 
a  channel  provided  with  a  regulating  val 
under  the  control  of  the  furnace-man.  T 
air  then  passes  along  the  lower  rows  of  rege<] 
rator-tubes,  and  back  through  the  upper  tub 
thus  becoming  highly  heated  by  the  w«| 


HE  constantly  increasing  use  of  cast 


and  wrought  iron  pipes  for  purposes 
of  water  supply,  and  working  of 
sewerage  and  house  drainage,  leads 


the  writer  to  offer  this  description  of  a  process 
by  which,  without  destroying  the  tensile  or 
crushing  strength  of  the  metal,  the  life  of  an 
iron  pipe  exposed  to  water,  internally  or 
externally,  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and 
this  without  producing  any  of  those  objection¬ 
able  effects  due  to  the  use  of  a  metal  lining  or 
of  a  waterproofing  composition,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  interior  of  the  pipes  and  mains 
is  kept  entirely  free  from  rust,  so  objectionable 
in  water  required  for  washing  linen  and  so 
injurious  to  the  tightness  of  water  fittings. 
This  process,  instead  of  injuring  the  iron,  is 
found  to  toughen  it. 

This,  which  is  termed  the  Bower  -  Barff 
Process,  is  the  joint  invention  of  Professor 
Barff  and  Mr.  George  Bower. 

In  Professor  Barffs  process  the  iron  and 
steel  and  steel  articles  at  a  red  heat  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam,  by 
which  the  steam  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen 
combines  with  the  iron,  forming  magnetic 
oxide. 

The  Bower  process  consists  in  submitting 
the  metals  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  ordi¬ 
nary  air  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide  inside  the 
chamber  in  which  the  articles  are  treated. 

The  Barff  process  is  direct  and  continuous, 
and  forms  the  magnetic  oxide  directly  by  the 
decomposition  of  water.  The  Bower-Barff 
process  is  intermittent,  the  magnetic  oxide 
being  formed  by  a  series  of  oxidising  and  de¬ 
oxidising  operations.  The  process  now  under 
consideration  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  It 


°  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  procj 
that  not  only  does  it  protect  from  rust,  bu:> 
gives  a  verypleasing  colour  to  the  articles  ;  1 1 
that  the  cost  of  treatment,  except  in  the  labV 
of  handling,  is  no  more  for  2,240  articles,  e ! 
weighing  1  lb.,  than  in  treating  one  art 
weighing  1  ton,  the  process  being  dependn 
on  the  searching  flow  of  heated  gases  sj 
steam  following  the  most  intricate  patterni| 
bend.  _  1 

When  completed  the  article  may  be  left 
its  natural  state,  or  coated  with  paint  t 
varnish,  with  the  certainty  that  the  varnislij 
paint  will  never  peel  off  or  be  dislodged  by) 
action  of  the  iron  beneath  it. 

For  ornamental  iron-work  a  pleasing  e| 
permanent  bronzing  effect  is  produced  cj 
rubbing  the  Bower-Barffed  surface  wfth  cop; 
or  brass  wire  brushes.  Small  metallic  partir 
will  become  ingrained  in  the  surface,  n 
especially  on  all  prominent  parts  :  this  g 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  bronze  castingrt 
ornamental  ironwork  for  houses,  churches,  s 
public  buildings.  This  process  gives  a  n 
pleasing  and  permanent  effect. 

Arrangements  are,  of  course,  made  w 
constructing  the  furnace  by  which  a  crai 
containing  a  large  number  of  small  iron  artictj 
can  be  stacked  outside  the  furnace  and  af 
wards  drawn  into  it  by  means  of  a  chain,  m  i 
in  the  same  way  as  larger  cores  are  treated  <> 
foundry  core  oven. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  as  well  to  pointi- 
that  this  process  enables  iron  pipes  of  si 
size  to  take  the  place  of  lead  for  service-p 
at  less  than  half  the  cost,  and  with  ahsoi; 
immunity  from  any  risk  of  metallic  poisonij 
no  matter  how  soft  the  water  may  be.  I 
advantage  of  being  able  (without  produij 
rust  and  its  attendant  disadvantages)  to  <1 
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ruct  all  service-pipes  and  joints  of  the  stronger  I 
d  cheaper  material  scarcely  requires  pointing 
1  t ;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  dis- 
,.cts  where  pressure  is  high  and  where  the 
:>stem  of  supply  is  constant.  There  are  in 
i  is  country  alone  vast  numbers  of  villages 
•  thout  any  adequate  water-supply.  Many  of 
ese  are  from  time  to  time  adopting  gravita- 
in  and  even  pumping  schemes,  the  water 
;ing  supplied  at  stand-pipes,  and  only  rarely 
ing  brought  into  the  cottages  in  consequence 
Lthe  expense.  These  villages  might  have  the 
;pply  taken  into  every  cottage  at  an  expense 
ily  slightly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  stand¬ 
ees  if  wrought-iron  Bower-Barffed  pipes  were 
opted,  whilst  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
leme,  which  brings  the  water  into  the  house 
;her  than  leaving  it  to  be  carried,  scarcely 
plires  drawing  attention  to. 

The  increasing  use  of  iron  for  soil-pipes  and 
use-drains  opens  another  and  a  large  field  for 
i  Bower-Barff  process. 

The  advantage  of  preserving  the  interior  of 
}  soil-pipe  somewhat  cannot  be  overrated, 
is  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  ensure,  as 
p  ordinary  iron-pipe  has  been  very  liable  to 
jit  and  corrode. 


NOTES. 

JjgjglHE  deputation  received  by  Mr. 
g  §51  Chamberlain  last  week  on  the 
(IChuI  subject  of  railway  charges  pro- 
bably  represented  every  trade  and 
jlustry  of  any  importance  in  the  kingdom. 
Je  Mayor  of  Birmingham  introduced  the 
putation,  and  explained  that  the  aspect  of 
s  “  terminals  ”  question  had  been  so  mate- 
lly  altered  by  a  recent  legal  decision  that 
jiy  wished  to  urge  afresh  the  necessity  for 
rating  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  railway  coni¬ 
ines  to  impose  these  charges.  We  under- 
nd  that  some  of  the  rates  from  Birmingham 
i;l  district  have  recently  been  reduced,  show- 
;  that  the  efforts  of  the  different  bodies  who 
r e  pressed  this  question  so  perseveringly 
re  not  been  without  success.  But  with  the 
-standing  grievances  of  “  undue  preference  ” 
1  “  terminals  ”  still  unredressed  the  conflict 
'Ween  traders  and  the  railway  companies 
1  still  go  on.  The  former  question  does  not 
iear  to  have  been  brought  forward  at  the 
erview  referred  to,  and  with  regard  to  the 
ter,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  hold  entirely 
ferent  views  to  those  expressed  by  the  depu- 
ion.  In  the  Bill  bearing  upon  this  subject 
roduced  by  him  as  President  of  the  Board 
Trade,  these  charges  were  to  be  legalised, 

I  the  clause  was  regarded  as  an  inducement 
the  railway  companies  to  compile  the  new 
ssificat.ion  and  scale  of  rates  required  by 
>ther  clause.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  ex- 
,ined  last  week  that  he  had  always  considered 
i  companies  entitled  to  make  terminal 
irges,  his  opinion  being  in  favour  of  fixed 
ms  to  be  settled  by  Parliament  or  the  Rad¬ 
iy  _  Commissioners.  It  has  been  well  said 
kt  if  these  charges  were  legalised  there  would 
|  a  precedent  which  the  companies  could  use 
|  charging  passengers  certain  sums  in  excess 
jthe  Parliamentary  maximum  for  the  various 
►vices  performed  and  accommodation  pro- 
led  at  the  stations,  some  of  which  were  not 
bught  of  when  the  fares  were  fixed.  We 
Jpe  that  the  matter  may  yet  be  argued  out  in 
irliament,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  traders 
full  desire  anything  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
tlway  companies  anymore  than  Mr.  Chamber- 
n  himself. 

-  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  idea 
(false  economy  from  purchasing  and  securing 
Irliament-hill  in  perpetuity  as  an  open  space. 

leave  a  large  piece  of  ground  so  nearly 
lighbouring  on  Hampstead  Heath  to  be  built 
ier  would  detract  very  much  from  the  attrac¬ 
ts  of  the  Heath  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake 
fl  open  space  is  most  valuable  in  the  neigh- 
jurhood  of  our  increasingly-crowded  city.  It 
iiy  be  true  that  “  the  ratepayer  is  poor,”  but 
will  not  feel  this  burden  much,  and  it  is  a 
litter  of  health  and  recreation  for  generations 
.come  as  well  as  the  present.  Miss  Octavia 

II  makes  a  strong  appeal  in  favour  of  the 
rchase  in  a  letter  in  Wednesday’s  Times. 


I  7  N  another  column  we  give  a  brief  report  of 
J-  the  proceedings  at  Worship- street  Police- 
court  on  Wednesday  last,  when  a  question  of 
great  importance  was  raised  by  one  of  the 
summonses  taken  out  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  against  the  builders  of  the 
blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings  in  Chatham- 
gardens,  Nile-street,  Hoxton.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  buildings  are  being  erected 
were  set  forth  in  Mr.  George  Godwin’s  letter 
to  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  again  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  last.  The  magistrate  has  decided 
that  the  passage  or  way  between  the  blocks  of 
dwellings  is  not  a  street  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  We  believe  that  another  metro¬ 
politan  police  magistrate  has  given  a  decision 
to  the  like  effect,  while  a  third  magistrate  has, 
on  the  contrary,  twice  decided  in  the  Board’s 
favour  on  the  same  point.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will 
take  steps  to  clear  up  the  point  in  dispute. 
Surely,  it  can  never  have  been  intended  by 
the  Legislature  that  an  important  provision  of 
the  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act  of  1882 
should  be  evaded  by  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
iron  gates,  as  is,  it  seems,  the  intention  in  the 
present  case.  The  erection  of  the  gates  will 
not  affect  the  vital  question  whether  arti¬ 
sans’  dwellings,  erected  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  of  light  and  air  as  in  the  case  of 
those  under  notice,  can  possibly  be  healthy. 
Mr.  Grain,  who  certainly  availed  himself 
to  the  full  of  “  the  licence  of  counsel  ”  (if, 
indeed,  his  continual  interruption,  contra¬ 
diction,  and  paraphrasing  of  his  opponent’s 
observations  be  within  the  bounds  of  such 
licence)  made  much  of  the  “  philanthropic  ” 
aspect  of  the  case.  Were  the  Joint  Charity 
Estates  Trustees,  he  asked,  to  be  hindered  in 
their  beneficent  desire  to  provide  better  dwel¬ 
lings  for  the  poor  ?  The  magistrate,  we  fear, 
was  a  little  carried  away  by  this  appeal,  and 
so  probably  did  not  appreciate  the  full  gravity 
of  the  case.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  however  much  we  may  “  improve  ”  the 
construction  and  fittings  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  all  the  “improvements”  will  be  to 
a  very  great  extent  thrown  away  if  the 
dwellings  are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of 
adequate  light  and  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
difficulty  of  bringing  points  raised  under  the 
Building  Acts  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  magisterial  mind  seems  to  point  to 
the  necessity  of  either  appointing  technical 
assessors  to  assist  the  magistrates,  or  esta¬ 
blishing  a  special  court  or  courts  for  dealing 
with  such  cases. 


THE  opening  of  the  Law  Courts  after  the 
Long  Vacation  sees  also  a  much  needed 
alteration  in  their  structure.  There  is  now  a 
staircase  from  the  north  end  of  the  great  hall 
up  to  the  north  corridor.  This  staircase  adds 
much  to  the  facility  of  access  to  the  courts, 
and  is  a  standing  protest,  so  to  say,  against  the 
oversight  of  practical  matters  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  first  instance.  But  this  staircase  is, 
though  a  necessary  convenience,  wholly  un¬ 
worthy,  architecturally,  of  being  the  chief 
means  of  access  from  the  hall  to  the  courts. 
It  is  a  mere  back  staircase,  quite  small  in  size, 
not  so  wide,  indeed,  as  the  staircase  which 
connects  the  barrister’s  north  robing-room  with 
the  north  entrance.  Of  course  it  will  answer 
its  purpose  but  it  is  still  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  authorities  have  not  been  able  to  build 
a  staircase  from  the  great  hall  up  to  the  north 
corridor  of  a  size  and  dignity  fitting  for  such 
a  building.  That  it  is  possible  to  do  so  is 
quite  certain,  but  we  presume  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  alteration  as  cheaply  as  possible. 


WE  hear  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Grahame,  a  young  architect, 
pupil  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  who  had  given 
promise  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
had  also  taken  up  the  occupation  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  lecturer.  He  died  from 
the  effects  of  a  fever  caught  in  Italy  in  the 
course  of  a  sketching  tour  which  he  took 
earlier  in  the  present  year  with  the  view  of 
gaining  further  material  for  his  lectures. 
Among  the  drawings  awaiting  their  turn  for 


publication  in  this  journal  is  a  design  of  1  is 
for  a  church,  which  he  brought  to  us  himself 
some  months  since,  and  which  we  will  publish 
immediately  as  an  example  of  his  work.  He 
was  an  exemplification  of  that  standard  of 
general  culture  in  an  architect  which  is  spoken 
of  as  so  desirable  in  the  course  of  a  paper 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  present  number.  His 
early  loss  is  much  to  be  deplored. 


THE  recent  commemoration  of  the  Huguenot 
bi-centenary  amongst  the  French  congre¬ 
gations  in  England  should  be  an  interesting 
event  to  Englishmen  in  some  senses,  when, 
by  the  infamous  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  Huguenots,  w'ho  had  previously 
had  secured  to  them  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  to  pursue  their  various  vocations, 
were  forced  to  fly  for  their  lives  to  the  more 
tolerant  and  genial  protection  of  our  shores. 
This  protection  was  paid  back  to  us  a  thou¬ 
sandfold,  for  the  immigrants  brought  with 
them  the  knowledge  and  skill  in  those  trades, 
principally  textile,  which  have  for  so  long  a 
period,  formed  one  of  the  chief  supports  of 
English  prosperity.  Indeed,  we  may  safely 
say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Huguenots 
and  Walloons,  this  country  would  have  been 
a  long  way  in  the  rear  as  regards  industrial 
supremacy.  The  linen  trade  was  originally 
started  in  Ireland  by  the  Crommelins,  a 
Picardy  family,  whose  descendants  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Antrim  occupying  good  social 
positions.  The  baize  manufacture  was  also 
introduced  by  the  Huguenots  into  Kent,  and 
flourished  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  whence  it  was 
eventually  transferred  to  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire.  Our  earliest  market-gardeners  (as  a 
systematic  industry)  came  from  their  ranks, 
while  several  minor  trades,  one  of  which  was 
wax-bleaching,  took  root  in  Canterbury  and 
its  vicinity.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  a  very  tangible  relic  of  Huguenot  times 
is  still  to  be  found  in  that  ancient  city,  in  the 
shape  of  a  French  service  held  every  Sunday 
in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  while  traces 
abound  all  along  the  Kentish  coast  in  names 
of  distinctly  French  and  Flemish  origin.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  for  us,  with  our  strong 
insular  notions  of  superiority,  to  keep  in  our 
mind  the  fact  that  we  owe  our  chief  suc¬ 
cesses  in  industrial  enterprises  to  foreign  im¬ 
portation. 


THE  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  have  made  the  very  practical 
recommendation,  in  regard  to  the  important 
question  of  automatic  or  improved  coupling 
appliances  on  railways,  that  a  trial  with  the 
full-sized  working  appliances  ought  to  be 
made,  as  the  only  reliable  test.  They  talk  of 
setting  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  award  in 
prizes  to  the  inventors  of  the  most  successful 
couplings.  Surely  the  railway  companies 
themselves  ought  to  do  something  towards 
the  expense  of  ascertaining  the  best  form  of 
coupling  to  use.  It  appears  that  130  men 
were  killed  last  year  in  the  course  of  shunting. 
Of  course  there  may  be  contributory  negli¬ 
gence,  but  any  one  who  has  watched  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  shunting  and  uncoupling  goods  trains 
must  have  perceived  that  the  present  system 
cannot  but  be  highly  dangerous  to  those  em¬ 
ployed,  even  with  the  greatest  care  on  their 
part.  It  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the 
great  railway  companies  that  they  should  allow 
this  annual  slaughter  to  go  on  and  show  no  sign 
of  doing  anything  to  render  it  less  inevitable, 
for  to  some  extent  it  is  practically  inevitable 
with  the  present  clumsy  and  antiquated  ap¬ 
pliances.  _ 

WE  have  received  the  illustrated  syllabus  of 
the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
primary  schools  under  the  English  and  Scotch 
Code  for  1885.  It  commences  with  the  very 
simplest  geometrical  figures,  parallel  lines, 
angles  of  various  inclinations,  &c.,  going  on  to 
simple  freehand  drawings.  The  subjects  are 
not  first-rate  in  style,  it  must  be  admitted,  but 
they  may  serve  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
infant  hand  and  eye.  That  the  subject  should 
have  been  established  as  an  integral  part  of 
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primary  education  is  in  itself  a  great  step,  and 
one  which  will  not  be  without  its  results.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  we  should  have  been  so 
long  in  coming  to  it. 


WE  hear  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
have  ordered  a  sample  quantity  of  5,000 
steel  sleepers  from  Belgium,  the  English  steel- 
masters  who  were  applied  to  not  having  the 
plant  necessary  for  the  work,  and  wanting  a 
higher  price  (to  cover  the  initial  expense  of  the 
plant)  than  the  railway  company  were  disposed 
to  give.  If  steel  sleepers  are  adopted  more 
largely  this  difficulty  about  the  English  supply 
will,  of  course,  be  got  over  ;  but  the  incident 
is  somewhat  significant  of  the  importance  of 
being  abreast  of  the  demands  of  the  day. 


Mitchell’s  own  book,  in  the  corner  of  plate  9. 
An  engraver  who  knew  what  he  was  about 
could  have  made  a  far  better  tiling  of  that. 


THE  Berliner  Bhilologische  Wochcnschrift 
(Oct.  10)  reports  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
covery  at  Eleusis.  Some  years  ago,  as  is  well 
known,  the  remains  of  a  great  assembly-hall, 
supposed  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony  of  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were  laid 
bare.  This  assembly-hall  was  supported  by 
forty- two  columns,  and  was  planned  by 
Iktinos,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  There 


was  always  the  fM**.  »*  U  was  t  p3B 


PO  BLOWING  in  the  wake  of  the  anti 
restoration  movement  in  England,  there 
appears  to  be  an  increasing  feeling  against  the 
unnecessary  rejuvenation  of  old  monuments 
in  France.  The  last  number  of  the  Chronique 
dcs  Arts  contains  a  long  and  strong  letter  from 
“A  Subscriber,”  calling  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  building,  known 
as  “  Le  Monnaie,”  is  being  scraped  by  masons, 
who  are  depriving  not  only  the  walls,  but  the 
old  sculptures,  of  the  toning  and  preservative 
coating  of  time.  “  I  saw,  in  fact,”  he  says, 
“  four  practitioners  scraping  and  cutting,  with 
an  evident  confidence  in  their  own  skill,  at 
the  graceful  figures  of  Dupr6  and  Caffieri,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Earth,  the  Air,  the  Water,  and 
the  Wind.*  Under  their  chisels  the  figures 
were  rapidly  losing  their  tints  of  age,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  delicacy  of  form  and 
modelling,  to  appear  all  white,  doubtless  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  passers-by.”  In 
a  similiar  tone,  M.  Adolphe  Guillon,  the 
painter,  writes  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Chronique  to  protest  against  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  somewhat  similar  treatment 
threatened  against  the  old  tower,  called  that 
of  the  “  Dues  de  Bourgogne,”  and  he  quotes  a 
newspaper  paragraph,  which  might  have  come 
out  of  an  English  “daily,” — “‘Lavieille  tour 
de  Jean  sans  Peur,  restauree  et  rajeunie,  con- 
stituera  un  des  specimens  des  plus  intdressants 
de  l’architecture  des  habitations  fortifies  du 
XIVe  siecle.’  Restauree  ct  rajeunie  !  Mais,  si 
elle  est  resiaurie  et  rajeunie !  elle  ne  consti- 
tuera  plus  un  specimen  de  l’architecture  du 
XIVe  si&cle,”  which  unquestionably  is  as  true 
as  it  is  lamentable.  It  is  perhaps  some  con¬ 
solation  to  find  that  fools  are  the  same  in  all 
countries  :  we  have  no  monopoly  of  the  tribe. 


erected  on  the  ruins  of  an  older  temple  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Persians.  This  presumption  has 
now  become  a  certainty.  Digging  deep  down 
below  the  foundations  of  the  Iktinos  temple, 
the  excavators  have  come  upon  the  remains 
of  a  square  building,  undoubtedly  the  older 
sanctuary.  It  fits  exactly  into  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Temple  of  Iktinos,  so  that  a  part 
of  the  north  and  east  walls  of  the  earlier  and 
later  buildings  are  precisely  coincident.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  these  most  valuable  ante- 
Persian-invasion  remains,  to  fill  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  again,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  upper  part  of  the  ancient  structure 
just  visible. 


T7ROM  the  same  journal  we  learn  that  exca- 


to  point  out  that  the  opposite  excess  of  tor 
much  movement,  realism,  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  mosaic.  Raffaelle,  the] 
suggest,  in  the  mosaics  of  the  Chigi  Chape) 
had  hit  the  golden  mean.  We  subjoin  th< 
paragraph  in  regard  to  the  Byzantine  school 


“Si  l’eicole byzantine,  dont  le  triomphe De s'affirini 
qu’h,  partir  du  VIe  sibcle,  ne  saurait  revendiquer  ei 
aucuno  fa^on  l’invention  de  la  mosa'ique  d'6mail 
elle  n’est  pas  qualifi(5e  non  plus  pour  imposer  exclu 
sivement  ses  modules,  comme  elle  semble  sur  le 
point  de  le  faire,  a  l’art  renouvele,  renaissant,  de  11 
mosa'ique.  Insister  sur  l’ant€riorit€  des  effort 
tenths  par  T  antiquity  classique,  ce  n’est  pas  seule 
ment  <Slucider  une  question  d’histoire,  e’est  surtoul 


s’est  pas  trompf  lorsqu’il  a  attach  6  au  termo  d 
mosa'ique  byzantine  l’idde  d’un  style  pauvre,  froid 
et  vide  :  en  puisant  uniquement  dans  des  produo 
tions  dont  la  grande  majority  relbve  de  l’archdologi 
plutSt  que  de  Tart,  nos  artistes  couraient  risque  d' 
doDner  raison  aux  preventions  populaires.  Que1 
ques  pages  d’un  style  plus  libre  ou  plus  ample 
certaines  parties  des  mosa'iques  de  Saint-Marc  d 
Venise,  de  Sainte-Sopbie  de  Constantinople,  o 
encore  de  Palermo  et  de  Montreal,  ne  sauraient  fair 
oublier  tant  de  productions  dont  la  vie,  la  pensffi 
le  dramo,  en  un  mot,  tout  ce  qui  forme  la  raise 
d’etre  de  Tart  ont  dtd  systdmatiquement  bannic 
Qui  oserait,  aprbs  un  instant  de  reflexion,  entre 
prendre  de  rameuer  Tart  contemporain  aux  rfcglt 
dtroites  de  l’6cole  byzantine  1  ” 


w 


E  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell, 


vations  carried  on  at  Eining,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  have  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
The  remains  of  a  great  Roman  military  station 
have  been  discovered  ;  so  perfect  is  the  pre¬ 
servation,  that  the  heating  apparatus  of  a  part 
of  the  building  is  still  serviceable.  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  that,  by  a  happy  fortune 
only  too  rare  in  the  annals  of  excavations,  the 
“find”  of  precious  objects  has  already  more 
than  paid  the  outlay.  Among  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  of  the  discoveries  we  may  mention  a 
number  of  weapons  of  various  forms  hitherto 
uaknown, — tools,  domestic  apparatus  of  every 
description,  a  great  number  of  potters’  stamps 
with  names  that  are  new  to  archaeology  ; 
some  medical  instruments,  valuable  rings  set 
with  turquoise,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  cornelian, 
opals  engraved  with  figures  of  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Amor.  Victoria,  Fortuna.  To  add  to  the  value 
of  the  discovery,  a  long  series  of  coins  have 
been  found,  dating  from  Nero  to  Valentinian  II., 
among  them  some  very  rare  specimens  of 
emperors  who  only  reigned  a  very  short  time. 
The  local  museum  where  these  treasures  are 
to  be  permanently  stored  will  become  of  high 
importance  to  Roman  archaeologists. 


TtJE  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  i 
VV  Croydon  last  Sunday  of  Mr.  W.  I 
Lascelles,  who  was  so  well  and  favom 
ably  known  to  many  of  our  readers  for  h 
energy,  ability,  and  high  character.  H 
inventiveness  and  enterprise,  especially  in  tl 
use  of  concrete  (not  only  constructively  b 
decoratively),  and  in  other  directions,  ha) 
frequently  been  commended  by  us,  and  we 
widely  appreciated  by  several  eminent  arc! 
tects  under  whom  he  erected  mansions  ai 
other  buildings  innumerable.  In  consequen 
of  declining  health  he  retired  a  few  years  a 
from  the  business  at  121,  Bunhill-row,  whi 
is  still  being  carried  on  by  his  successors. 


Medallion  this  year,  and  whose  design  for  a 
bank  we  publish  in  the  present  number,  a  very 
well  got-up  monograph  of  the  interesting 
church  of  Shottesbrook,  near  Maidenhead, 
containing  measured  drawings  of  the  plan  and 
elevations,  the  tombs  and  brasses,  profiles  of 
mouldings,  &c.  The  volume  is  a  highly  credit¬ 
able  production,  and  shows,  along  with  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  other  work,  that  he  “  means  busi¬ 
ness.”  We  must  put  a  note  of  interrogation, 
however,  to  one  remark  in  his  preface,  where 
he  excuses  himself  for  a  fresh  publication  of 
the  church  (in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Butter- 
fit  11  in  1844  published  a  very  complete 
description  and  illustration  of  it),  on  the 
ground  that  “  the  methods  of  reproducing 
drawings  by  photo-lithography  are  so  great 
an  improvement  on  the  old  system  of  en¬ 
graving.”  For  geometrical  elevations  they  are, 
no  doubt,  and  no  doubt  some  lithographed 
perspective  views  are  much  better  than  some 
engravings.  But  there  are  engravings  and 
engravings  ;  and  when  the  graver  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  it 
with  artistic  feeling  as  well  as  with  correct¬ 
ness  and  truth,  it  gives  a  firmness  as  well  as 
a  balance  of  tones  and  half  -  tones  which 
lithography  cannot  give.  The  deficiencies  of 
lithogiaphy  in  this  respect  are  pointedly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  one  little  perspective  in  Mr. 


WE  hear  that  the  Church  of  St.  Sebald, 
at  Nuremberg,  is  reported  to  be  falling 


into  rapid  decay,  and  the  architects  who  have 
examined  it  state  that  if  steps  are  not  at  once 
taken  for  its  restoration  it  will  in  a  very  short 
time  be  irreparably  ruined.  The  cost  of  the 
necessary  repairs  is  estimated  at  40,000/.,  and 
application  has  accordingly  been  made  to  the 
Government  to  sanction  the  formation  of  ~ 
society  for  raising  the  sum  by  subscriptions. 


unusual  definition  of  the  four  elements 


THE  Courricr  de  I’Art  publishes  a  report  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
subject  of  mosaic,  signed  by  MM.  Guillaume, 
sculptor,  Lenepveu  and  Lemare,  painters,  and 
Ch.  Gamier,  Moyaux,  and  Sedille,  architects. 
The  signature  of  M.  Muntz,  Conservator  of  the 
Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts,  is  also  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  document.  The  object  of  the 
report  is  to  indicate  the  line  which  modern 
mosaic  should  take,  and  the  aim  which  artists 
in  that  work  should  keep  before  them.  The 
memorialists  are  opposed  to  the  prominence 
given  to  Byzantine  influence  by  modern 
mosaic  students,  and  emphasise  the  idea  that 
mosaic  is  in  fact  a  classic  Roman  rather  than 
a  Byzantine  art.  This  is  characteristic  of  the 
French  artistic  mind,  though  it  will  seem  a 
profanity  to  some  of  our  own  decorative  artists 
and  architects  who  are  so  much  enamoured  of 
the  stiff  architectural  forms  of  Byzantine 


WE  have  commented  strongly  several  tiirri 
lately  on  the  reprehensible  habit  I 


addressing  circulars  to  architects  offering  the 
commissions  on  the  introduction  of  work  I 
the  employment  of  materials,  and  have  giy 
the  names  of  those  who  did  so  when  architect 
have  forwarded  such  circulars  to  us.  A  let! 
in  another  column  of  this  number,  from  “ 
Local  Surveyor,”  who  is  a  person  holding 
position  of  trust  and  responsibility,  affordr 
still  more  pointed  comment  on  this  practi: 
and  on  the  line  we  have  taken  in  regard  tot 
The  local  surveyor  suggests  that  any  pers 
offering  to  bribe  an  officer  of  the  local  auth 
rity  should  be  liable  to  a  substantial  penal; 
We  hope  this  suggestion  will  not  fall  to  t 
ground.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  pub 
officer  there  is  a  more  legally  recognisable  i; 
propriety  in  offering  such  bribes  than  in  ti 
case  of  a  private  practitioner  ;  but  the  more 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  An  architect  acts' 
the  interests  of  his  client ;  to  offer  him  a  pec 
niary  inducement  to  do  otherwise  is,  it  he  i 
man  of  high  principle,  to  insult  him  ;  if  ht! 
a  man  of  lower  principle,  or  a  struggling  jun 
in  the  profession,  it  is  to  put  temptation.': 
his  way.  In  either  case  the  practice  desen 
the  strongest  reprehension  and  exposure,  /j 


The  Surveyors’  Institution. — The  fi 

ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session  willi 
held  on  Monday,  November  9th,  when  1 
President,  Mr.  E.  I’ Anson,  will  open  the  sessi 
with  an  address.  Students  proposing  to  em 
their  names  for  the  Students’  Preliminii 
Examination,  to  be  held  on  the  19th  and  2< 
of  January,  1886,  must  intimate  their  intent! 
to  the  Secretary  before  the  last  day  of  Nove 
ber.  Students  eligible  for  the  Proficieii 
Examination,  to  be  held  in  April,  1886,  m 
give  notice  of  the  sub-division  in  which  tl 
elect  to  be  examined,  not  later  than  the  last  t 
of  November.  Examinations  qualifying  for: 
classes  of  Professional  Associates  and  Fello 
will  also  be  held  in  the  month  of  April  n« 
Names  of  applicants  for  these  later  examii 


mosaic  art,  grand  no  doubt,  but  expressionless.  '  tions  to  be  sent  in  before  the  9th  of  Jantu 
The  French  memorialists,  however,  are  careful '  next 
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FLOWERED  AND  OTHER  QUARRIES. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

I  The  terra  “quarry”  or  “ quarrel ”  has  been 
!  used  to  designate  those  diamond-shaped  panes 
of  glass  with  which  both  the  windows  of 
:  churches  and  religious  and  domestic  houses 
were  glazed  in  times  gone  by,  and  which  are 
!  still  made  use  of,  with  adaptations  and  modifica¬ 
tions,  by  architects,  glass-workers,  and  church 
irestorers  even  to  the  present  day. 

I  We  find  that  at  Taynton,  near  Burford,  Oxon, 
;and  at  Headington,  in  the  same  county,  the 
term  “quarry”  is  used  to  describe  a  diamond¬ 
shaped  piece  of  freestone  or  marble  which  is 
sometimes  inserted  for  ornament  in  the  borders 
of  pavements.  A  “  band  quarried  ”  appears  to 
be  a  technical  term.  “  A  marble  floor,  of  black 
and  white  squares,  with  a  border  of  whin-stone 
quarried,”  t.e.,  in  diamond  shapes,  occurs  in  a 
Buckinghamshire  builder’s  agreement  of  the  year 
1772. 

Some  persons  maintain  that  the  technical 
word  “  quarry”  comes  directly  from  the  French 
carrc{,  “  a  four-sided  figure.”  Others  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  term  quadrellum,  “a 


as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  ordinary  inexpensive 
glazing,  as  should  be  noted,  has  long  taken 
this  shape,  more  especially  in  country  churches; 
while  the  same  variety  of  figured  ornament, — 
though  differing  somewhat  in  type  and  cha¬ 
racter,  —  is  still  to  be  found  burned  into  the 
quarry. 

Here,  in  England,  the  destruction  of  stained 
glass  in  general  under  the  Tudors,  as  well 
as  that  which  took  place  during  the  Civil 
War,  together  with  the  subsequent  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  Georgian  era  and  the  rough- 
and  -  ready  restorations  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live, — well  enough  intended,  but 
lamentably  destructive,  —  have  resulted  in  a 
vast  and  universal  loss  of  such  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  ancient  examples,  as  in  the  days  of 
Anthony  it  Wood,  or  even  of  Thomas  Hearne, 
of  Oxford,  and  Browne  Willis,  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  were  still  to  be  found  here  and  there  in 
abundance. 

Five-and-thirty  years  ago  the  writer  began  to 
make  a  collection  of  such  as  could  be  frequently 
acquired  for  a  mere  song  in  the  shops  of  various 
country  glaziers,  and  gathered  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  curious  specimens ;  and  at  the  same 


and  interesting;  and  this  latter,  as  r  con¬ 
sequence,  was  too  often  irretrievably  lost. 
Unless  the  local  squire  or  parson  was  of 
archaeological  tastes,  and  took  a  pride  in  the 
local  House  of  God  and  all  its  ancient  details 
and  antiquities,  much  of  ecclesiological  and 
genealogical  interest  was  carelessly  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  destroyed. 

Upon  those  flowered  quarries  of  which  we 
possess  examples  or  original  sketches,  we  find 
the  rose,  honeysuckle,  marygold,  coxcombe, 
gillyflower,  broom,  colombine,  lily,  poppy,  cow¬ 
slip,  vetch,  primrose,  forget-me-not,  primula, 
acorn,  mushroom,  flowering-grass,  daisy,  ivy, 
blu9  cornflower,  ragged  Robin,  poppy,  trefoil, 
vine-leaves,  sheaves  of  wheat  and  ears  of  corn 
(some  represented  archaically,  others  put  into 
the  form  of  a  cross) . 

These,  of  course,  all  differ  considerably  in 
artistic  merit.  Some  are  but  feebly  designed; 
others,  again,  more  especially  the  earlier  speci¬ 
mens,  are  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  their 
treatment, — boldly  drawn,  with  much  effect 
secured  by  a  few  powerful  touches  and  a 
judicious  use  of  a  few  colours.  Of  these 
yellow,  chocolate,  or  brown  and  black  are 


Fig.  I. 

].  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  3.  AVestwell,  Kent. 

2.  Upper  Ilardres,  Kent.  4.  Baulking,  Berks. 


Fig.  IL 

1.  Beekley,  Oxon.  3.  Wior-liester  College. 

2.  Sherrington,  Wilts.  4.  Castlo  Morton,  Worcestershire. 


mall  square.”  Others,  again,  hold  that  it  comes 
rom  an  extinct  Italian  term,  cuarria ,  quciria, 
IT  quarria,  signifying  a  four-angled  piece  of 
bosaic,*  glass,  or  marble,  either  for  decoration, 
[•lazing,  or  inlaying.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  its 
pecial  adoption  in  describing  the  four-angled 
pieces  of  glass, — the  “  quarries  ”  in  question, — 
o  universally  used  in  glazing  church  windows, 
n  many  parts  of  England  we  have  found  that 
his  term  “  quarry  ”  is  altogether  unknown, 
’or  example,  in  the  western  part  of  Yorkshire 
nd  in  the  eastern  part  of  England  below  the 
i’rent.  In  both  these  districts  the  word  “  pane” 
3  used  to  describe  the  figured  glass  under  con- 
ideration.  In  France  +  and  Belgium,  as  well 


The  late  Very  Rev.  Father  Vincent  Zauetti,  of 
lurano,  near  Venice,  an  accomplished  arehicologist,  in 
autumn  of  1877,  afforded  us  the  above  information; 
«d  in  the  exact  terms  set  forth. 

1 1  Several  exquisite  examples  of  flowered  quarries  still 
imam  in  Rouen  Cathedral, — some  of  the  most  artistic  aud 
"teresting  being  not  diamond-shaped,  but  six-sided  panes, 
or  others,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chartres,  M.  Las- 
;7Ue  s  “  Uistoire  de  la  Peinture  sur  Verre,”  may  be  pro- 
tably  consulted.  Some  examples  therein  set  forth  were 
^produced  in  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Shaw’s  valuable 
JSncyclopicdia  of  Ornament." 


time  made  sketches  or  tracings  of  nearly  four 
hundred  different  examples  found  in  the  course 
of  visits  to  various  churches  and  old  mansions 
during  different  archteological  and  ecclesiological 
rambles.*  These  sketches  and  tracings,  as  well 
as  a  few  original  specimens,  have  served  in  the 
main,  after  having  been  examined  anew  and 
tabulated,  to  furnish  the  information  and  illus¬ 
trations  here  set  forth.  Since  the  period  to  which 
we  have  referred,  however,  from  A.D.  18-18  to 
1856,  we  believe,  from  careful  inquiry  and  subse¬ 
quent  personal  research,  that  scarcely  one  third 
of  the  specimens  of  which  tracings  or  drawings 
were  then  secured  now  remain.  Such  have  been 
removed,  lost,  or  destroyed.  The  glazing  and 
lead-work  of  the  old  windows  in  which  a  few 
ancient  specimens  of  quarries,  much  weather¬ 
beaten  and  worn,  were  then  to  be  discovered,  had 
obviously  become  so  battered,  imperfect,  and 
unsafe  that  new  and  cheap  modern  “  cathedral 
glass”  mechanically  made,  all  alike,  and  cut 
into  identical  shapes,  were  very  largely  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  which  was  time-worn,  curious, 


*  These  have  been  mainly  taken  in  Bucks,  Berks,  and 
Oxon. 


generally  found  to  predominate  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  every  politic  and  needful  artistic  effect. 
It  is  possible  that  a  deep  red  may  have  been 
used  of  old,  but  this  has  faded  or  darkened 
in  many  cases  after  exposure  for  centuries. 
In  some  later  examples  a  deep  ruby  tint  has 
been  introduced,  but  such  instances  are  some¬ 
what  unusual  and  rare. 

The  Early  English  quarries,  or  those  found 
in  First-Pointed  windows,  are  specially  notable 
for  the  conventional  stylo  of  their  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  the  boldness  and  breadth  of  their  lines, 
and  the  stiff  and  vigorous  drawing  of  the  flower, 
leaf,  device,  or  fleur-de-lys  thereon  repre¬ 
sented.  Their  backgrounds  are  sometimes 
hatched  with  rude  and  bold  cross-lines, — full 
of  effect, — and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  no  special 
borders  nor  bands,  though  to  this  last-named 
rule  there  are  found  to  be  several  exceptions. 

In  the  following  descriptive  list, — made  from 
my  own  collection,  numbering  several  hundreds 
of  specimens, — we  have  in  the  main  avoided 
verbose  repetitions,  describing  only  those 
varieties  and  specimens  which,  being  special 
and  peculiar  in  themelves,  appear  to  deserve 
such  description,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
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serving  a  record  of  sucli  as  stand  so  greatly 
in  danger  of  destruction,  and  which,  both 
from  their  obvions  antiquity  and  archaeological 
merit,  are  of  considerable  intrinsic  interest. 
Many  such  have  been  utterly  lost  during  the 
past  forty  years,  and,  in  great  probability,  no 
sketches  or  traces  of  them  remain. 

The  descriptions  which  follow  are  not  arranged 
chronologically,  though  commencing  with  a  few 
very  early  and  well-known  examples.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  flowered 
quarries.  On  this  point  opinions  widely  differ. 
Most  of  those  described,  however,  belong  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  heraldic  panes  to  the  sixteenth  : — 

Lincoln  Cathedral. — A  leaf,  boldly  drawn, 
under  a  broad  band,  with  cross-hatching  behind 
the  leaf,  is  found  in  several  of  the  windows 
of  this  cathedral.  It  is  outlined  in  dark 
brown. 

Westioell,  Kent. — A  fleur-de-lys,  similar  in 
type  and  kind  to  that  just  described.  Outline 
black. 

Chapel  of  Prebendal  House,  Thame,  Oxon. — 
A  boldly-drawn  fleur-de-lys,  under  two  broad 
bands,  bordered  with  a  brown  line.  The  flower 
outlined  in  dark  brown. 


Fulbourne,  Cambridgeshire.  —  The  flower 
known  as  “  coxcombe,”  with  two  leaves,  one 
on  each  side,  archaically  and  somewhat  stiffly 
treated  ;  outlined  in  dark  brown  and  coloured 
yellow. 

Culham  Church,  Oxon.— A  primrose  plant, 
with  three  flowers  and  two  leaves,  all  outlined 
in  pale  brown.  (See  illustration,  fig.  III., 
No.  3.) 

Fulbourne,  Cambridgeshire.  —  A  star  of  six 
points  in  pale  yellow,  placed  upon  another  star  of 
a  like  character, — the  latter  deepened  in  effect 
by  bold  cross-hatching  with  black  lines.  The 
drawing  is  rude.  (See  illustration,  fig.  IV., 
No.  3.) 

Checkendon,  Oxon.  —  The  sacred  monogram 
3J)C  in  yellow,  outlined  in  black  upon  dark- 
green  glass.  (See  illustration,  fig.  III., 
No.  1.)  The  monogram  of  the  B.V.M.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  letters  M  and  R  conjoined,  and 
crowned  (Maria  Regina),  outlined  in  dark- 
brown;  the  letters  and  crown  being  yellow, 
surmounted  with  fleur-de-lys  ornaments.  A 
quarry  of  green  glass  charged  with  a  label, 
on  which  the  word  mcmmto  is  enscrolled,  the 
label  being  yellow,  and  the  inscription  dark- 
brown.* 


north  side  of  the  chancel  in  1864,  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  window,  when  we  made  a  careful  i 
sketch  of  it.  (See  illustration,  fig.  III.,  No.  4.) 

Sherrington,.  Wilts.— Under  a  broad  border  ; 
charged  with  a  wavy  line  between  three  spotted  < 
flowers,  a  bold  fleur-de-lys  in  outline.  The  i 
border  and  fleur-de-lys  in  yellow,  outlined  in  : 
dark-brown.  (See  illustration,  fig.  II.,  No.  2.)  | 

Fatvkhain,  Kent. — A  large  vine  leaf  outlined  < 
in  dark-brown,  with  a  double  border  of  two  bold  < 
lines  on  the  two  upper  sides  of  the  quarry. 

Milton,  Cambridgeshire. — A  w'hite  rose  on  a  i 
stem,  with  tree  leaves  on  a  spray  on  either  side,  : 
and  two  other  leaves  lower  down  upon  the  v 
stem,  one  on  each  side.  Both  leaves  and  stem  a 
are  in  yellow.  (See  illustration,  fig.  IV., 
No.  4.)  A  spray  of  ivy,  with  berries  at  the  i 
head,  the  leaves  boldly  drawn,  and  alternately  I 
shaded  in  dark-brown  and  yellow,  half  of  each  :! 
leaf  being  left  white.* 

Doddiscombleigh,  Devon.  —  A  conventional  £ 
flower,  made  up  of  three  primrose-leaves,  with  ; 
two  trefoiled  sprigs  between  the  leaves,  one  on  > 
each  side.  The  centre  of  the  leaves  are  r 
coloured  yellow,  hatched  with  brown. 

Winchester  College— A  single  vine-leaf  on  a 
perpendicular  stem,  under  a  brown  border  or  c 


Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon. — A  leaf,  probably  of 
the  vine,  surrounded  by  a  plain  border  on  every 
side,  may  be  seen  on  several  quarries  here.  It  is 
rudely  but  effectively  drawn  with  an  outline  of 
dark  brown. 

Good  Exeter,  Essex— A  vine  leaf  on  a  stem, 
placed  under  a  broad  border,  boldly  ontlined  in 
black. 

Fawkham,  Kent.  —  An  oak  leaf  under  a 
somewhat  similar  border,  outlined  in  dark 
brown. 

Pebmarch,  Essex. — A  stem  with  three  tre¬ 
foil  -  shaped  leaves  under  a  bold  border,  out¬ 
lined  in  black  and  conventionally  treated. 

Chigwell  Church,  Essex. — A  boldly  -  drawn 
vine-leaf  springing  from  a  perpendicular  stem, 
running  throughout  a  quarry.  This  is  artis¬ 
tically  drawn  in  black  outline  and  most 
effective.* 

•  In  many  windows  of  Early  English  plazing,— notably 
in  one  in  Mark’s  Tey,  in  Essex.— a  Tine  pattern  runs 
throughout  the  whole  window,  all  the  details  being  part  of 
the  general  design.  In  the  a bove- recorded  example  at 
Chigwell,  the  quarry,  as  regards  design,  is  perfect  and 
complete  in  itself.  And  it  is  only  such  as  are  complete  in 
themselves  as  can  be  termed  “  quarries,”  and  are  described 
in  this  paper. 


Upper  Hardres, \  Kent. — Under  a  bold  band, 
edged  with  a  broad  line  in  brown,  a  conven¬ 
tional  fleur-de-lys  of  an  early  type.  (See  illus¬ 
tration,  fig.  I.,  No.  2.)  [Independent  of  those 
here  referred  to  and  described,  there  are  fleurs- 
de-lys  of  varying  shapes  at  Southacre,  Norfolk, 
Sherrington,  Wiltshire ;  Emmington,  Oxford¬ 
shire ;  Tisbury,  Wiltshire;  Watlington  and 
Easington,  Oxfordshire ;  Beverley  Minster,  and 
Tanfield,  Yorkshire  ;  and  at  Tewkesbury 
Abbey.] 

Hackington,  Kent. — A  large  half-opened  rose¬ 
bud  on  a  stem,  out  of  which  springs  the  figure 
of  a  female  saint,  with  aureole,  having  flowing 
hair.  In  her  right  hand  is  a  cross  on  a  staff, 
in  her  left  a  box  or  a  book,  probably  the  former. 
The  words  iSr’a  ntatlll’p, — possibly  standing  for 
St.  Mary  Magdalene, — are  placed  on  either 
side  in  black  letter  above.  This  quarry  is  small 
in  size,  and  much  weather-worn.  It  was  in  the 


band,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide,  charged  witt 
seven  white  quatrefoils, — a  most  artistic  am 
effective  [quarry.  4  (See  illustration,  fig.  II 
No.  3.)  Jj 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — A  spray  of  smooth-leave 
ivy,  with  three  berries  and  seven  leaves  cor 
ventionally  arranged,  but  drawn  with  irregula 
freedom,  remained,  in  1876,  when  I  sketched  ic 
in  the  window  of  a  building  to  the  south  side  <i| 
the  south  entrance  of  the  Abbey  Church.  T1 
outline  and  shading  were  dark  -  brown,  tl 
berries  black.  (See  illustration,  fig.  I»1 
No.  1.)  3  1 

Waterperry,  Oxfordshire— A  floriated  omi 
ment  of  three  leaves,  developing  three  fleurs-ds 
lys, — all  yellow,  with  brown  outline. 

Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. — A  primui 
flower,  with  three  blossoms  in  white,  their  stem 
yellow,  and  with  two  spreading  leaves,  one  (( 
each  side,  in  yellow. 

Upper  Hardres,  Kent. — A  primrose  with  thnl 


*  Inmost  quarries  the  labels  do  not  fill  the  whole  space, 
but  are  placed  in  the  centre.  The  word  miserere,  we 
believe,  occurs  on  a  quarry  in  a  chapel  in  (he  south 
transept  of  Salisbury  Cathedral;  and  Stinptt  COlIcKUlUr,  in 
a  window  of  Leigh  Church,  Surrey,  near  the  monument  of 
Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Arderne,  A.D.  1494. 


single  ivy  leaf,  with  a  cluster  of  berries  or  fruit, i 
eing  yellow,  the  stem  brown,  the  outline  and  berrt 
blaek, — is  represented  on  a  quarry  in  a  cottage  in  ti 
.  part  of  St.  Alban’s,  said  to  have  been  brought  In  : 
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llossoms,  one  represented  fall  and  the  other 
<vo  sideways,  in  yellow,  with  fonr  leaves  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  stem,  these  leaves  being  half 
nloured  in  brown. 

y  Beckley  Church,  Oxfordshire. — Three  pears, 
a  a  single  stem,  coloured  yellow,  with  four 

crown  leaves . Three  pears  on  three 

iiiems,  shaded  with  yellow,  with  six  leaves,  like- 
ise  so  shaded.  (See  illustration,  fig.  II., 
o.  1.) 

n  Castle  Morton,  Worcestershire. — (From  an  old 
33use ;  the  quarry  itself,  now  broken,  in  the 
^lthor’s  possession.)  A  fonr-petalled  flower, 
Apparently  a  lily,  with  a  single  leaf,  outlined  in 
:  wn,  and  tinted  with  yellow.*  (See  illustra- 
on,  fig.  II.,  No.  4.) 

1  Little  Kymble,  Buckinghamshire. — A  butterfly 
ith  its  head  downwards,  and  its  wings  ex- 

jinded.  Yellow,  shaded  with  brown. f . 

tther  specimens  with  the  head  upwards,  the 
bdy  yellow,  with  red  spots,  and  the  wings 
|pow. 

,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. — A  single 
ihite  lily-flower  (part  of  the  arms  of  the 
pllege),  delicately  outlined  in  light  brown, 
lee  illustration,  fig.  III.,  No.  2.)  ...  .  A 
imewhat  similar  white  flower,  only  with  two 
jirying  leaves  one  on  each  side,  springing  from 
'  e  stem.  The  leaves  and  pistils  yellow.  This 
jmained  in  the  window  of  one  of  the  chap- 
jin’s  lodgings  in  the  year  1854.  In  1884  it 
laid  not  be  found. 

I  Baulking  Church,  Berks. — A  conventional 
j>wer  in  yellow,  with  dark  centre,  outlined  in 
jack,  and  shaded  in  brown,  with  five  single 
t  aves  arranged  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  Btar. 
white  border  occurs  round  the  whole.  (See 
lustration,  fig.  I.,  No.  4.) 

ij  Melbury  Bubb,  Dorset. — A  label,  outlined  in 
jack  and  shaded  in  yellow,  conventionally  and 
jtistically  arranged,  with  the  inscription, 
in’s  32HaItmiS  ISofcekr.  This  remains  in  the 
1st  window  of  the  choir. 

I  Ockham,  Surrey. — A  sprig  of  ivy,  with  a 
aister  of  berries,  and  a  leaf  on  each  Bide.  The 
3m  yellow,  the  leaves  white,  and  the  berries 
[  rk  brown. X 

iNorthmoor,  Oxfordshire.— A  stem  of  cox- 
limbe,  with  two  leaves  and  one  blossom,  out- 
led  in  brown,  the  flower  being  partly  yellow, 
ere  the  excellent  effect  is  obtained  by  bold, 
Stnost  coarse  lines,  and  by  effective  drawing. 
iWestwell  Church,  Kent.  —  A  boldly-drawn, 
(nventional  fleur-de-lys  under  a  white  border, 
lie  flower  is  outlined  in  black,  and  its  back- 

Iound  filled  in  with  cross-hatching  in  brown. 
Baulking,  Berks. — Here  is  represented  a  six- 
tailed  yellow  flower  without  stem  ;  with  rude 
3ss  hatching  in  black, — the  whole  surrounded 
a  narrow  border  of  white. 
tKing’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  —  The 
jjssom  of  a  white  lily  is  here  represented 
:!eways,  with  stem  curved,  and  bold  shading 
<  brown  throughout  it. 

St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. — A  rude,  five- 
iltalled  flower,  with  five  triangular  leaves 
ilound  it,  placed  under  a  white  border  out- 
ed  by  a  single  broad  brown  line. 
iOarsington,  Oxfordshire. — A  leaf  and  head  of 
poppy  upon  a  curved  stem  outlined  in  brown, 
nth  a  cross-florey  placed  within  a  diamond  to 
lb  left.  On  the  two  lower  sides  of  the  quarry 
tfound  a  border  of  bold  double  lines. 
lNort/i  Moreton  Church,  Berks. — Within  broad 
i  rders  of  double  lines,  two  of  which  only  are 
iloured  yellow,  four  conventional  leaves  of  the 
me  tincture  are  found  conjoined  in  the  form 

la  cross . A  somewhat  similar  quarry, 

•th  only  one  border, — the  foliated  cross  being 
iis  simple  and  vigorous,  but  more  elaborately 
lished. 

tMars/i  Baldon,  Oxon. — A  conventional  floral 
)ss  of  white,  placed  within  a  four-sided  dia- 
ond-shaped  figure  in  yellow,  with  trefoil  out¬ 
lies  in  brown  at  the  corners . A  conven- 

nal  floral  cross,  with  a  four-petalled  blossom 
i  the  centre,  the  arms  of  the  extended  cross 
fling  in  flsurs-de-lys.  Colour,  dark  brown  and 
■How. 

Ulorsepath,  Oxon. — A  sheaf  of  wheat,  boldly 
iwn, — the  corn  yellow,  and  the  outline  in  pale 

own. 

'Nether  Wincliendon,  Bucks. — A  conventional 

i  Wo  are  indebted  for  this  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wood, 
ne  time  of  Castle  Morton,  but  afterwards  of  the  diocese 
Lincoln . 

i  One  specimen  of  this  quarry,  we  are  told,  ia  preserved 
tho  Picture  Gallery  of  Chequers  Court,  Bucks,  near 
mble.  During  a  visit  there,  seven  years  ago,  we  were 
ible  to  discover  it. 

|:  Messrs.  Powell  &  Sons,  of  Whitefriars,  possess  a  some- 
fat  similar  quarry. 


floral  cross  of  yellow,  with  a  four-petalled  white 
flower  in  the  centre,  and  the  arms  of  the  cross 
itself  ending  in  stiffly-drawn  yellow  fleurs-de- 
lys. 

Fyfield  Church,  Berks. — An  archaic  and  con¬ 
ventional  cross,  with  a  flower  of  four  petals  in 
the  centre,  and  the  same  number  of  pale  brown 
fleurs-de-lys  springing  from  that  centre,  between 
each  equal  arm  of  the  cross,  outlined  in  brown 
and  stained  yellow. 

Kirby  Malzard,  Yorkshire. — A  boldly-drawn 
five-petalled  flower,  with  long  and  thin  extend¬ 
ing  leaves  standing  out  between  each  petal,  the 
centre  of  flower  being  cross-hatched.  (See 
illustration  fig.  IV.,  No.  2.) 

Sutton  Courtney,  Berks. — A  small  yellow 
circle  in  the  centre,  with  four  sprays  of  dark 
brown  leaves  arranged  cross-wise,  and  four 
batches  of  yellow  berries  outlined  in  black 
between  each  spray. 

Luton,  Bedfordshire. — The  word  {join  boldly 
written  in  yellow,  outlined  in  dark  red,  with  a 
kind  of  architectural  trefoil  placed  in  either 
angle  of  the  quarry. 

Fulbourne,  Cambridgeshire. — Under  a  broad 
border  on  the  two  upper  sides,  of  brown  and 
yellow,  two  acorns  and  two  oak  leaves  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  cross, — the  acorns  in  brown, 
the  leaves  in  yellow. 

Headington,  Oxfordshire.  —  A  conventional 
yellow  flower,  of  four  petals,  placed  upon  a 
larger  conventional  flower  of  a  similar  type, 
and  the  same  colour,  with  four  single  leaves 
added  in  outline  so  as  to  represent  a  cross.  .  .  . 

....  A  conventional  lily,  with  two  stiff  leaves, 
one  on  each  side,  and  with  the  letter  M  on  a 
smaller  diamond-shaped  shield  placed  to  the 
left;  the  leaves  and  letter  being  yellow,  the 
lily  white. 

So  much  for  the  specimens  described  and 
illustrated  up  to  the  present  point.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  paper,  quarries  of  a  later 
date,  containing  devices,  rebuses,  and  heraldic 
illustrations,  will  come  under  consideration.* 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS,  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Pink,  A.R.I.B.A.,  President 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  delivered  the 
following  address  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Association  on  Friday,  the  23rd  inst.,— 

Our  Association  is  essentially  of  a  democratic 
character,  all  our  members  being  on  the  same 
footing  and  enjoying  the  same  privileges.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  society  established  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  civil  architecture, 
and  the  members  are  naturally  formed  into  two 
divisions, — those  who  form  the  executive,  and 
those  who  receive  instruction.  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty,  as  President,  to  address  the  second 
class — the  rank  and  file  of  the  Association, — 
without  whom  we  should  practically  lose  our 
raison  d’etre.  I  mention  this  because  of  the 
presence  of  so  many  senior  members  of  the 
profession,  who  might  consider  my  remarks  very 
trite  and  elementary,  and  who  might  expect  that 
I  should  touch  upon  larger  and  more  burning 
questions.  The  other  point  to  which  I  would 
call  attention  is  that  in  consequence  of  the 
prize-giving  this  evening  it  leaves  less  time  at 
my  disposal  for  the  addresses,  and  for  hearing 
our  other  friends.  I  have,  therefore,  condensed 
my  remarks  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  fortunately  no  new  thing  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  the  Architectural  Association  upon 
the  close  of  a  successful  session,  and  to  make  a 
reasonable  forecast  of  success  for  the  coming 
one.  This  I  feel  I  may  certainly  do  on  this 
occasion ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  thank 
you  once  more  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  to  this  chair,  an  honour  I  can 
assure  you  I  value  most  highly,  and  shall  always 
recollect  with  sincere  pleasure.  My  best  en¬ 
deavours  will  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  of  the  Association,  so  that  I  may 
be  able,  at  the  end  of  my  term  of  office,  to 
render  a  good  account  of  my  stewardship. 

This  session  may  be  taken  as  marking  an  im¬ 
portant  epoch  in  our  history.  The  reforms  and 
amendments  recommended  by  the  sub-committee 
which  so  ably  took  the  question  of  possible 
improvement  in  hand,  have  been  sanctioned  and 
adopted  by  you.  We  shall  now  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  of  their  working.  I  believe 
the  results  will  be  most  advantageous ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  may  remind  you  that,  with  our 


*  To  be  continued. 


present  funds,  it  is  impossible  to  fully  realia 
the  results  which  have  been  shadowed  forth. 

For  what  I  have  to  say  this  evening  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  originality.  Mine 
will  prove  indeed,  I  fear,  a  twice-told  tale,  but 
the  importance  of  its  subject  may  justify  repe¬ 
tition.  I  simply  propose  to  review  briefly 
some  features  and  branches  of  our  professional 
education,  keeping  especially  in  view  the  in¬ 
creased  advantages  now  offered  to  the  student 
by  the  Association. 

And  here,  I  may  add  that  I  shall  view  the 
duties  of  an  architect  in  the  broadest  spirit.  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  regard  him  solely  either 
as  artist,  “  scientist,”  or  |man  of  business.  It 
13  no  kindness  to  a  student  to  advise  him,  as 
some  do,  [to  neglect  during  his  pupilage  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  an  architect’s  work.  An 
architectural  student  should  endeavour  to  make 
himself,  as  far  as  may  be,  conversant  with 
everything  connected  with  building.  He  may 
hereafter  be  able  to  confine  himself  to  some 
special  class  of  work,  but  he  will  much  more 
probably  find  himself  started  amid  the  troubles 
of  a  general  practice,  and  then,  I  can  assure 
him,  no  knowledge  will  come  amiss.  If,  as  a 
student,  he  should  have  posed  himself  as  a 
specialist,  he  will  find  himself  most  likely,  when 
in  practice,  elbowed  out  by  the  civil  engineer,, 
surveyor,  “  sanitarian,”  or  decorator,  as  the- 
case  may  be.  There  is  nothing  unworthy,  not¬ 
withstanding  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  in  a 
student  aiming  at  being  in  a  position  to  live 
honourably  by  his  art.  Such  an  ambition  is, 
indeed,. right  and  praiseworthy,  so  long  as  “the- 
last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge  be  not  mis¬ 
taken  or  misplaced.”  This  being  so,  and  in  the 
face  of  ever-increasing  numbers  joining  our 
ranks,  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  see  the  legiti¬ 
mate  field  of  the  architect’s  work  narrowed  one 
whit. 

It  is  unfortunate,  doubtless,  that  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  we  should  only  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  student  when  he  is  already,  for  good  or 
ill,  pledged  to  the  pursuit  of  architecture.  We 
can  have  no  voice  in  his  initial  selection. 
This  duty  falls  primarily  upon  parents  and' 
guardians,  and  secondarily  upon  the  architects 
who  accept  the  charge  of  pupils.  I  would  that 
the  responsibility  of  advising  a  young  man  to 
follow  our  profession  were  more  deeply  felt. 
Undoubtedly,  a  decided  bent  and  special  capa¬ 
bilities  are  important  to  the  making  of  an  archi¬ 
tect.  Lord  Bacon  said, — 

“  In  the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind  of  man,  two 
things  are  without  our  command  ;  points  of  nature 
and  points  of  fortune ;  for  to  the  basis  of  the  one,, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  other,  our  work  is  limited 
and  tied.” 

These  words  should  afford  matter  for  profitable- 
consideration  to  those  who  have  to  decide  the- 
future  calling  of  any  one,  in  whose  well-being, 
they  are  truly  interested. 

This  much,  however,  I  may  urge  (not  but 
what  it  has  often  been  urged  before),  that  boys,, 
as  a  rule,  begin  their  professional  education  at 
too  early  an  age.  A  good  and  liberal  education,, 
if  possible,  obtained  at  public  school  and  uni¬ 
versity,  is  of  as  great  importance  to  the  future 
architect  as  to  the  members  of  other  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  Our  technical  education  should,  in  my 
judgment,  follow  a  good  grounding  in  classics, 
mathematics,  and  the  other  studies  which  make 
up  the  necessary  school-training  and  education  of 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  told  us  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  study  of  the  humanities  should  be 
to  us  ;  and,  with  regard  to  mathematics,  we 
know  “that  they  do  remedy  and  cure  many 
defects  in  the  wit  and  faculties  intellectual. 
For,  if  the  wit  be  dull,  they  sharpen  it ;  if  too 
wandering,  they  fix  it;  if  too  inherent  in  the 
sense,  they  abstract  it.”  Indeed,  whilst  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mathematics 
and  geometry  is  really  indispensable  to  us  in 
our  practical  work,  its  collateral  use  “is  no  less 
worthy  than  that  which  is  principal  and  in¬ 
tended.” 

Although  most  strongly  advising  a  student 
to  devote  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  work 
of  his  profession,  and  to  avoid  distracting  and 
desultory  studies,  I  would  at  the  same  time  warn 
him  not  to  allow  his  knowledge  to  be  entirely 
restricted  by  his  practical  needs.  An  architect 
is  reasonably  expected  to  be  a  man  of  general 
information,  and  to  have  a  more  or  less  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of 
science  and  art  lying  outside  his  own  pro¬ 
fessional  groove.  Indeed,  to  know  any  subject 
thoroughly  and  intelligently,  we  ought  to  know 
a  good  deal  about  its  border-lands. 

So  soon  as  a  student  is  articled  it  is  of  the 
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utmost  importance  that  he  should  begiu  serious 
■work.  He  must  not  postpone  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  study  placed  in  his  way. 
He  must  not  let  his  first  enthusiasm  cool.  That 
a  student  should  possess  enthusiasm,  I  conceive 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  An  architect 
who  has  risen  to  well- deserved  eminence  told 
me,  a  short  time  since,  that  it  was  a  source  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  him  to  find  that  as  ho 
grew  older  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art  became, 
he  supposed  necessarily,  less  ardent.  He  felt 
that  without  thorough  enthusiasm  no  really 
first-rate  work  was  possible.  A  pupil  may  at 
once  dismiss  the  idea  that,  within  the  four  walls 
of  his  principal’s  office, and  during  the  prescribed 
hours,  he  can  obtain  the  full  knowledge  required 
to  fit  him  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  depreciate  the  value  of 
a  practical  office  training;  on  the  contrary,  I 
strongly  feel  its  value.  It  does  not,  however, 
afford  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  necessary  for  the 
student.  The  very  existence  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  proclaims  this  fact  to  you.  And  here,  I 
would  say,  that  I  trust  principals  may  take  a 
more  liberal  view  of  their  relations  to  pupils 
than  has  been  sometimes  the  case.  In  the 
office,  pupils  should  have  opportunities  of  really 
seeing  how  a  work  is  carried  through,  in  every 
detail,  from  start  to  finish ;  they  should  have 
every  chance  given  them  of  inspecting  build¬ 
ings  in  progress ;  and  after  having  acquired  the 
first  elements  of  office-work,  they  should  not 
have  their  time  mainly  filled  up  with  the  (to 
them)  unprofitable  labours  of  tracing  and 
copying  specifications.  With  regard  to  aca¬ 
demical  teaching,  of  course  an  architect  in 
practice  cannot  be  expected  to  give  this  ;  but 
he  may  reasonably  be  asked  to  afford  facilities 
enabling  his  pupils  to  obtain  it  elsewhere.  With¬ 
in  reason,  and  under  proper  regulations,  a 
principal  may  well  grant  his  pupils  time  to 
attend  lectures  and  classes  or  for  sketching  and 
studying  buildings.  It  is  indeed  his  duty  to 
give  them  every  chance,  so  far  as  lies  in  his 
power,  of  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
profession  during  their  pupilage.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  a  student  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  himself  justice  in  his  more  ad¬ 
vanced  studies,  if  he  can  only  devote  to  them 
the  evenings  of  days  spent  in  office-work. 

I  must,  however,  now  return  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  work.  I  will  presume  that  a 
student  will  not  long  delay  joining  our  society 
after  having  seriously  commenced  the  study  of 
architecture.  As  soon  as  possible  after  his 
election  he  will  do  well  to  consult  our  newly 
constituted  Committee  of  Advice,  so  that  he 
may  be  recommended  what  classes  to  join  and 
what  general  course  of  study  to  pursue.  A 
young  student  will,  I  think,  find  the  recent 
division  of  the  classes  into  two  distinct 
divisions,  Elementary  and  Advanced,  very 
helpful  to  him.  The  aim  of  every  member 
on  joining  us  should  be  to  pass  through  our 
whole  curriculum.  This,  however,  must  be 
done  by  degrees,  and  it  is  assuredly  better  to  do 
a  little  well  than  attempt  too  much  at  a  time. 
A  course  of  private  reading,  illustrative  as  far  as 
possible  of  class-work,  must  not  be  neglected. 

And  now  to  turn  to  individual  branches  of 
our  work  here.  First,  we  have  design.  This  is 
the  study  of  pai’amount  importance,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  whatever  your  natural 
powers  may  be,  good  design  will  only  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  close  application.  Our  classes,  I  feel 
sure,  offer  to  the  student  of  architectural 
design  the  best  available  help,  supplementary 
to  the  study,  sketching,  and  measurement  of 
actual  buildings.  In  selecting  buildings  for 
special  study  I  would  advise  you  as  architects, 
and  not  merely  antiquaries,  to  exercise  a  wise 
discrimination.  Rest  assured,  some  inferior 
designs  were  carried  out  in  old  times  as  well  as 
now.  Further,  do  not  be  ashamed  to  take  a 
keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  buildings 
now  rising  around  you  ;  for  in  this  direction  lies 
the  path  of  progress.  Sooner  or  later  you  will 
find  you  must  not,  you  cannot,  neglect  modern 
works,  for  they  form,  especially  in  their  plan, 
construction,  materials,  and  arrangement,  the 
record  of  means  discovered  and  adopted  to 
satisfy  the  ever  -  increasing  needs  of  our 
modern  civilisation.  You  will  also  derive 
great  benefit  by  forming  a  habit  of  observing 
the  details  of  buildings,  old  and  new,  metho¬ 
dically,  in  some  certain  order  of  relation. 
The  Institute  published  many  years  ago  a 
pamphlet  called  “  How  to  Observe.”  Its  sug¬ 
gestions  and  information  have  become  anti¬ 
quated,  but  I  think  a  similar  work,  adapted  to 
the  present  time,  would  be  useful. 


With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  styles, 

I  will  say  nothing  on  this  occasion,  but  only 
point  out  that  the  true  artist  seldom  fails  to 
give  us  good  art,  irrespective  of  what  we  call  a 
style.  One  characteristic  of  all  good  buildings, 
architecturally  speaking,  is  that  their  design  is 
appropriate  to  their  purpose.  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson  has  recently  enforced  very  ably  this 
truth.  If  we  carefully  analysed  the  design  of 
old  houses,  homesteads,  and  other  every-day 
buildings  which  please  us,  we  should  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  good  results  are  not  obtained  by 
redundance  of  “  ornament  ”  and  general  unrest, 
but  by  good  materials,  solid  building,  broad 
masses,  and  generally  by  common  sense,  perhaps 
“  commonplaceness,”  in  plan  and  elevation.  I 
think  it  was  the  late  F.  P.  Cockerell  who  said, 
“We  architects  have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  a 
plain  brick  wall.”  Do  not  introduce  ornamental 
details  simply  for  their  own  sake,  but  make 
them  help  the  general  design,  and  let  them 
always  show  evidence  of  thought  and  refine¬ 
ment.  One  other  point  I  would  urge  in  passing, 
and  that  is,  the  value  of  giving  “  local  colour  ” 
to  your  buildings ;  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  material  and  design  in  our  country  districts 
should,  if  possible,  be  preserved.  An  attentiou 
to  this  will  ensure  a  building  harmonising  with 
its  surroundings,  and  possibly  make  it,  instead 
of  a  disfigurement,  an  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country  side.  It  is  no  insignificant 
matter  in  these  days,  when  on  all  sides  we  see 
the  towns  spreading  over  the  fair  expanse  of 
rural  England,  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
change  less  abrupt,  less  gloomy,  less  sad.  Would 
that  we,  as  architects,  had  the  power  to  deal 
with  the  main  evil,  the  deplorable  work  of  those 
“  field-rangers,”  the  speculating  builders. 

In  the  internal  decoration  of  houses  and  other 
buildings,  undoubtedly  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  of  late  years.  The  architect  now 
finds  himself  provided  with  a  varied  supply  of 
beautiful  and  excellent  materials,  such  as  he 
could  scarcely  have  dreamed  of  but  a  short 
time  ago.  I  hope,  therefore,  our  class  for  the 
study  of  colour  decoration,  provided  as  it  is 
with  such  an  admirable  staff  of  visitors,  may 
obtain  a  larger  attendance  than  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  bf  en  able  to  secure. 

And  here  I  may  supply  what  may  seem  an 
omission  in  my  previous  remarks,  I  mean  a 
reference  to  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
draw  “  in  freehand  ”  thoroughly  well,  with 
accuracy  and  facility.  Good  draughtsmanship 
is  no  substitute  for  good  design,  but  its  value  to 
students  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  and,  indeed, 
is  so  patent  that  I  may  be  contented  with  a 
bare  allusion  to  it.  The  Association  does  not 
profess  to  supply  the  teaching  of  an  ordinary 
“  Art  School.”  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  opportunities  for  gaining  skill  in 
drawing  from  the  flat,  round,  and  living  model 
have  multiplied  in  London,  and,  indeed,  all  over 
the  country.  No  architectural  student  must, 
therefore,  neglect  to  acquire  the  grammar,  as  it 
were,  of  art  expression. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  scientific  section 
of  our  work  here,  I  would  say,  let  your  study  of 
i  construction  and  materials  go  hand  in  hand  with 
your  efforts  in  design.  When  you  have  passed 
through  the  ordinary  classes  of  construction 
and  practice,  do  not  neglect,  as  has  been  too 
much  the  fashion,  the  advanced  class.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  for  you,  when  in  practice, 
to  call  in  a  specialist  to  advise  upon  any  ordinary 
problem  in  iron  or  other  construction.  If  you 
obtain  a  general  grasp  of  mechanical  principles 
and  their  application,  the  intricacies  of  strains 
and  stresses  will  no  longer  discourage  you.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  excellent  thing  when  a  student 
before  commencing  work  in  an  office  can  pass 
through  such  a  course  in  the  applied  sciences  as 
University  College  (London)  provides.  In  these 
days  you  must  also  not  fail  to  take  a  thorough 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of  sani¬ 
tary  science  as  it  affects  buildings,  and  make 
yourself  familiar  with  its  practical  details.  The 
issues  depending  upon  the  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  done  in  order  to  secure  healthy  homes 
are  so  momentous,  that  ignorance  in  this  respect 
on  the  part  of  an  architect  would  be  indeed 
culpable. 

Our  members  will  find  the  class  for  the  study 
of  quantity-surveying  and  specification-writing 
a  great  help  in  practical  work.  Such  a  class 
cannot  fail  to  teach,  among  other  things,  how 
many  are  the  limitations  in  design  brought 
about  by  the  all-imoortant  question  of  cost,  and 
also  by  trade-usages,  the  market  forms  of  mate¬ 
rials,  &c.  An  architect  may,  probably,  not  have 
to  practise  as  a  quantity-surveyor,  but  he  will 


never  regret  having  studied  the  anatomy  of  a> 
building  in  the  light  of  quantity-taking.  Suchi 
a  course  will  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the: 
minutiae  of  construction  as  nothing  else  can  s 
and  method,  clearness,  and  ease  will  con-:' 
sequently  be  displayed  in  his  specification-i' 
writing.’ 

In  passing,  I  would  also  just  mention  thel 
class  for  the  study  of  land-surveying  and  level\ 
ling,  as  affording  students  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  an  art  which  they  will  often  find  usei 
ful  hereafter.  I  have  received  strong  testimony 
from  members  to  the  advantages  they  derived 
from  attending  this  class. 

I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  courses  oi 
lectures  which  have,  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  been  given  in  connexion  with  the  classes 
of  design  and  construction.  These  lectureB/}i 
consider,  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  Assos 
ciation’s  work,  and  I  am  convinced  they  greath 
increase  the  benefit  students  derive  from  tb 
classes.  Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  lecturerr 
who  have  so  ably  helped  us  iu  this  matter,  and  i 
only  hope  we  may  be  able  to  find  ways  an',' 
means  to  establish  lectureships  in  other  subject; 
connected  with  our  professional  studies. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  importance  e 
private  reading.  Our  library  here  exists  fc 
this  end,  and  the  reference  and  lendinl 
libraries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britisi 
Architects,  as  well  as  the  National  Art  Librair 
are  available  to  the  student.  The  list  c 
students’  books  published  by  the  Institute  wi' 
be  found  useful  in  directing  a  course  of  reading 
the  new  Brown  Book  also  furnishes  a  list  cl 
books  relating  to  design,  and  our  Committal 
of  Advice  will  give  any  information  which; 
member  may  need  respecting  books  for  studx 
The  elementary  text-books  are  moderate  3 
price,  and  a  student  should  not  fail  to  bi 
these  for  his  own  use.  Speaking  of  book 
leads  me  to  point  out  that  a  knowledge  of  oi 
or  more  modern  languages  is  of  practical  ti 
to  the  architect,  apart  from  the  increasia 
facilities  it  gives  for  travel.  Many  of  tl 
best  treatises  on  our  art  are  published  a 
French  and  German,  and  they  are  sealed  c 
us  if  we  only  know  our  native  tongue. 

I  have  now  briefly  referred  to  what  I  mu 
characterise  as  the  chief  branches  of  the  woa 
of  the  Association.  To  their  work  here, 
members  add  that  of  the  office.  We  mun 
however,  never  forget  that  nothing  done  eitb 
here  or  there  can  take  the  place  of  the  study  1' 
actual  buildings.  The  student  should  new 
lose  an  opportunity  of  examining  works  in  pi 
cress.  We  arrange  fortnightly  visits  of  interer 
during  the  Session,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  \« 
are  now  enabled  to  give  members  furtlr 
advantages  in  this  direction  by  grantir 
general  passes  to  various  buildings  unci 
proper  conditions.  Professor  Roger  Smith 
advice,  to  watch  all  buildings  in  progrer 
which  you  may  pass  to  and  from  your  offiil 
affords  a  good  practical  hint.  When  you  si: 
on  a  building  I  would  urge  you  to  makeli 
sketch  or  written  note,  even  of  details,  app 
rently  it  may  be,  very  trivial.  I  believe  wh>; 
we  commence  practice  we  often  find  ourselvj 
in  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  small  matte ; 
which  we  have  missed  hundreds  of  oppij 
tunities  of  noting.  In  the  specifications  whv 
pass  through  your  hands  do  not  allow  a 
expression  or  reference  to  remain  obscur 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  solving  t; 
point  in  the  light  afforded  by  an  actic 
building.  If  you  have  the  chance  of  visitin' 
the  builder’s  workshop  do  not  neglect  it  ;ti 
you  can  arrange  to  work  there  for  a  time  ii 
much  the  better.  Cultivate  also  the  acquaii: 
ance  of  any  workman  who  is  master  of  f 
craft,  and  rest  assured  you  will  learn  vi 
much  that  is  valuable  by  so  doing.  I  rememli! 
arranging  with  a  fellow-pupil  on  more  than  on 
occasion  to  spend  a  day  on  buildings  in  p 
gress,  in  the  company  of  a  good  builder’s  fo 
man.  We  were  not  afraid  of  asking  questiot; 
we  noted  down  all  the  answers  we  obtainu 
and  in  this  way  derived  very  much  praotid 
information. 

Before  referring  to  other  matters,  let  me  or 
more  earnestly  beg,  that  in  all  our  studies,  oi 
work  shall  be  distinguished  by  system,  solidii: 
and  thoroughness.  May  we  avoid  that  “  metis 
of  imposture”  which  ‘’'delivers  knowledge;: 
such  a  manner  as  men  may  speedily  come  fcj 
show  of  learning,  who  have  it  not.” 

It  must  be  apparent  that  in  giving  details! 
the  means  at  our  disposal  for  architectural  el 
cation,  I  have  had  mainly  in  view  our  stude'i 
in  London.  Country  members  can,  I  am  gi 
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say,  avail  themselves  of  many  of  the  advan¬ 
ces  of  the  Association,  bnt  in  the  nature  of 
lie  case,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  offer  them 
ite  equal  educational  privileges  with  residents 
i  London.  Where  a  country  town  can  support 
ir»  own  local  architectural  society,  however, 
ore  may  be  done  to  put  the  London  and 
iiuntry  students  on  a  similar  footing.  The 
.pil  of  an  architect  in  the  country,  neverthe- 
is,  often  possesses  some  special  advantages, 
ch  as  extended  opportunities  of  becoming 
jquainted  with  a  very  varied  practice,  and  of 
[•jadying  old  buildings  and  works  in  progress, 
t  to  speak  of  his  closer  contact  with  the 
■lauty  of  nature.  I  may,  perhaps,  also  add 
dat  the  counter  attractions  to  study  are,  as  a 
tie,  fewer  in  the  country  than  in  London.  I 
>  ve  often  thought  that  correspondence  classes, 
[jiving  especial  reference  to  preparation  for 
ie  Architectural  Examination,  would  prove  a 
ieat  boon  to  country  students.  I  would  sug- 
st  that  they  might  be  established  much  on 
B  lines  of  the  London  University  Correspond- 
ce  Classes ;  examiners  prescribing  the  course 
reading,  setting  papers  of  questions,  and 
rrecting  and  annotating  the  answers.  The 
istory  of  Architecture,  the  Science  of  Build- 
y,  Materials,  Building  Law,  and  Sanitary 
ience,  at  once  suggest  themselves,  as  afford- 
y  good  subjects  for  instruction  by  this 
jans.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  such  scheme 
this  I  have  sketched,  could  be  vigorously 
irted. 

More  and  more  I  look  forward  to  the  Archi- 
3tural  Examination  established  by  the  Insti- 
te  being  recognised  as  the  test  of  our  students’ 
>rk,  here  and  elsewhere.  I  trust,  therefore, 
r  members  may,  from  the  very  first,  be  led  to 
rect  their  studies  with  the  full  intention  of 
,ssing  this  Examination,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ould  receive  the  strongest  support  that  can 
ssibly  be  given  to  it.  It  was  established, 
ter  long  and  unceasing  efforts,  by  those  who 
i^htly  considered  it  the  most  important  step 
awards  ensuring  to  the  profession  in  the  future 
re  proper  position  and  influence.  I  have  had 
iperience  of  the  Examination,  both  as  a  candi- 
!,te,  and  subsequently  as  a  moderator,  and  I 
Da  convinced  that  it  will  be  found  only  a  fair 
CBt  of  necessary  architectural  knowledge.  No 
liubt  by  degrees  a  higher  standard  will  be  set, 
i  it  the  present  scope  of  the  examination 
Annot  be  pronounced  too  wide,  or  too  deep, 
iith  regard  to  the  probationary  work  which 
'.‘is  to  be  submitted,  there  is  no  reason  why 
!  is  should  frighten  the  would-be  candidate. 

!ie  drawings  required  have  not  to  be  specially 
epared,  but  are,  indeed,  such  as  a  student, 
ter  a  few  years  in  the  profession,  is  likely  to 
live  made  for  other  purposes.  This  examina- 
p  question  is  a  very  pressing  one  for  the 
■ranger  architects,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
pie  of  our  professional  sheet-anchors  will  be 
[flowed  to  fail  in  its  intention  for  want  of  their 
,^arty  co-operation  and  support. 

■  Speaking  of  the  Examination  leads  one 
(jiturally  to  refer  to  the  Institute  itself.  I 
rink  you  will  permit  me  to  say  this  much, 

Suspecting  the  alterations  now  pi'oposed  in  the 
harter :  that  they  will  receive,  especially  such 
B  shall  secure  to  country  members  and 
fee  Associates  generally,  their  proper  voice  and 
iae  influence  in  the  management  and  work  of 
me  society,  our  hearty  sympathy.  I  trust  that 
without  shock  or  revolution,  the  Royal  Institute 
if  British  Architects  will  now  be  able  to  re¬ 
establish  itself  on  a  firmer,  stronger,  and  wider 
lasiB,  and  so  attract  to  its  ranks  all  who  are 
[forthy  to  be  named  as  architects.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  it  should  be  represented  by  an 

(lfluential  corporate  body ;  it  is,  therefore,  of 
msequence  that  the  Council  should  be  loyally 
itapported  in  its  endeavours  to  reform  the  old 
Charter  (by  which  it  has  heretofore  been  bound), 
nd  so  to  place  the  Institute  in  a  position  to 
beet  the  present  needs  and  wishes  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  large. 

The  stronger  we  can  make  our  representative 
ociety,  the  more  abundantly  I  believe  will 
Architects  feel,  and  show  forth  true  esprit  de 
]orps.  Real  professional  etiquette  is  only 
llnother  reading  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  we 
lannot  observe  it  too  scrupulously.  Our  asso¬ 
ciation  together  for  the  promotion  of  common 
3'bjects  cannot  fail,  I  believe,  to  make  for  the 
i.menities  in  practice  we  must  all  desire.  I 
nay  be  allowed  to  repeat  here  a  few  sentences 
An  this  subject,  spoken  by  one  whom  we  all 
inonoured,  and  esteemed,  and  whose  recent  loss 
ve  deplore.  I  need  scarcely  add  I  refer  to  the 


late  Professor  Donaldson.  He  said,  addressing 
the  students  at  University  College  : — 

“In  seeking  for  employment,  an  architect  must 
use  the  delicacy  of  a  sensitive  and  refined  mind; 
and  utterly  abhor  and  avoid  any  underhand  un¬ 
worthy  means  of  success.  He  must  not  urge  his 
pretensions,  unless  justified  by  the  occasion,  or 
authorised  by  any  accidental  circumstance  ;  and  his 
conduct  must  be  noble,  open,  and  generous.  He 
must  never  attempt  to  supplant  a  professional 
brother,  nor  seek  by  foregoing  a  portion  of  his  fair 
professional  remuneration  to  underbid  him.  He 
must  never  volunteer  an  opinion  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  another  architect." 

Professor  Donaldson,  indeed,  represented  the 
architect’s  ideal,  as  defined  by  Prof.  Cockerell, 
being  truly  “  an  artist  among  gentlemen,  a 
gentleman  among  artists.”  His  constant  efforts 
for  the  good  and  advancement  of  his  profession, 
his  work  at  the  Institute,  and,  above  all,  the 
active  interest  he  took  in  architectural  educa¬ 
tion,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  us. 

And  now  I  must  endeavour  to  bring  my 
remarks  to  a  close.  I  fear  I  have  been  too  dis¬ 
cursive,  but,  indeed,  my  subject  is  wide  and 
many-sided.  Even  now  I  have  merely  touched 
the  fringe  of  many  matters  of  great  interest  to 
us  as  architectural  students,  and  several  points 
of  importance  T  have  been  obliged  to  overlook 
altogether.  In  the  few  remaining  words  I  have 
to  say,  I  would  fain  “point  the  moral”  of  my 
address,  and  beyond  all  details,  fix  your  atten¬ 
tion  distinctly  upon  the  pressing  need  of  the 
time. 

It  behoves  us,  then,  as  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams 
(to  whose  admirable  conduct  of  affairs  during 
the  past  two  years  we  owe  so  much)  urged  from 
this  chair,  to  look  to  our  professional  training, 
and  see  that  it  advances  pari  passu  with  the 
general  advance  of  education  and  knowledge 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  not,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  at  present,  the  academical  advantages 
our  brethren  in  art  enjoy  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but  we  have  some  practical  advantages 
they  lack,  and  any  deficiency  only  render's  it 
the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  the  means  of  study  we  possess,  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring  to  extend  them  and 
make  them  more  effective.  Depend  upon  it,  we 
must  work  with  a  will,  and  be  afraid  neither  of 
new  methods  nor  new  studies,  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  own  in  the  profession  against  an  invasion  of 
specialists ;  do  our  duty  to  our  clients ;  and 
obtain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people 
at  large.  In  this  scientific  age  it  will  do  no 
good  for  a  student  of  architecture  to  proclaim, 
as  some  would  have  him  do,  that  he,  as  an 
artist,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dry  bones  of 
science.  Rest  assured,  such  a  one  must  sink 
into  the  position  of  a  decorator  or  mere  dille- 
tante.  First  and  foremost,  by  all  means  let  us 
be  artists,  and  thorough  ones  too,  but  if  we  fail 
to  study  also  the  science  of  building,  there  will 
be  no  place  for  us  among  that  throng  of  great 
architects, — great  constructors, — to  whom  we 
rightly  look  back  with  pride  and  admiration. 
They  always  strove,  in  all  things,  to  be  in  the 
very  fore-front  of  their  age ;  and  if  we  do  not 
follow  their  bright  example,  the  very  art  of 
architecture, — the  mother  of  all  the  arts, — will 
have  “  but  a  name  to  live  and  be  dead.” 

But,  fortunately,  it  is  in  our  power,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  it  is  our  set  purpose,  to 
prevent  any  such  result  as  this.  If  we,  in  the 
strong  bonds  of  union,  now  earnestly  work  in 
the  cause  of  architectural  education,  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence, 
believing  that  our  art  will  still  produce  works 
to  vie  with  those  noble  buildings,  which  raised 
aforetime,  are  counted  among  the  very  chief 
and  most  enduring  glories  of  our  country. 

[For  a  report  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
see  p.  622.] 


The  Late  Mr.  Ordish. — At  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Leicester  Society  of  Architects, 
recently  held,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted :  — “  The  members  of  the  Leicester 
Society  of  Architects,  deeply  lamenting  the 
sad  death  of  their  old  friend,  Mr.  Frederick 
Webster  Ordish,  remembering  him  as  a  genial 
companion,  an  accomplished  artist,  a  bold  and 
original  thinker,  desire  to  record  their  sense  of 
the  loss  the  profession  and  the  society  have  sus¬ 
tained,  and  to  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  his  widow  and  the  family.” 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Session 
1885-86  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next, 
when  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  President,  will 
deliver  the  opening  addi'ess  of  the  session. 


THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PROFESSION.* 

One  of  the  great  architects  of  our  own  time, 
in  his  powerful  and  unique  address  as  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
studiously  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  “  pro¬ 
fession,”  and  he  urged  to  me  in  private  that 
architecture  is  an  art,  not  a  profession.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  knows  the  world  better 
than  the  late  Mr.  Street  did,  has  publicly  ad¬ 
vised  an  architect  if  he  wished  to  make  good 
buildings  to  dismiss  all  grand  ideas  of  the  sort 
from  his  mind,  and  “  whatever  you  do,”  said 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  “  don’t  call  yourself  an 
artist.”  We  are  artists,  he  maintained,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  our  drawings,  but  not  in  respect  of  the 
bnildings  erected  from  them,  and,  said  he,  “  ex¬ 
perience  has  long  enough  shown  that  there  is 
no  connexion  between  the  power  of  making  nice 
architectural  pictures  and  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  buildings.”  Between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  lawyer 
is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  artist,  as  he  wished 
to  be  called.  What  Bacon  wrote  of  medicine  in 
his  time,  in  the  “Advancement  of  Learning,” 
may,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  architecture  in  ours, 
as  “  a  science  which  hath  been  more  professed 
than  laboured,  and  yet  more  laboured  than  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  labour  having  been  rather  in  circle 
than  in  progression.”  In  the  same  memoir  the 
arts  intellectual  were  defined  by  him  as  four  in 
number,  and  I  think  that  architecture  belongs 
to  each.  Surely  it  is  an  art  of  inquiry  or  in¬ 
vention  ;  of  examination  or  judgment ;  of  cus¬ 
tody  or  memory;  of  elocution  or  tradition. 
Surely,  also,  it  is  admitted  that  there  does  exist, 
and  rightly  exist,  a  profession  of  architecture. 
I  nevertheless  feel  certain  that  in  the  past  the 
greater  number  of  the  architects  of  all  countries 
were  neither  artists  nor  professional  men  as  we 
in  England  now  understand  the  terms,  and 
they  were  not,  so  to  speak,  professionally 
educated. 

I. — The  Past. 

Taking  the  roll  of  great  modern  architects, 
I  do  not  find  that  their  studies  were  limited  to 
what  we  now  call  architecture.  With  a  few 
exceptions  they  were  men  who  began  practice 
with  a  foundation  of  general  learning,  and 
who  had  travelled  much  and  far.  Michelangelo, 
and,  in  a  minor  degree,  Bernini,  combined  the 
three  arts;  Vignola,  who  was  a  painter, 
Delorme,  and  Palladio,  measured,  studied, 
and  put  on  paper  an  immense  number  of 
ancient  buildings  during  long  years,  beginning 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  three  were  great 
travellers  before  they  attempted  the  execution 
of  any  edifice.  Pierre  Lescot  was  a  priest,  and 
Perrault  a  physician.  Inigo  Jones  was  a  citizen 
of  the  world  who  had  seen  courts  and  distant 
countries,  and  he  painted  a  little.  Wren  pos¬ 
sessed  vast  scientific  erudition  before  he  began 
even  the  Btudy  of  architecture.  Sir  William 
Chambers  was  similarly,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  a  man  of  general  information.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Quatrembre  de  Quincy,  the  three  workB 
of  architecture  which  the  French  esteem  most, 
due  to  men  who  had  not  made  that  their  special 
profession,  are  the  old  Louvre  by  P.  Lescot,  its 
great  colonnade  by  Perrault,  and  the  arch  of 
St.  Denis  by  Framjois  Blonde],  who  began  the 
practice  of  architecture  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  after  he  had  been  employed  on  diplomatic 
missions,  had  taught  mathematics,  and  had 
been  the  dauphin’s  tutor.  J.  H.  Mansart, 
the  nephew  of  the  Mansart,  was  perhaps  more 
like  an  architect  of  our  own  time  than  any  of 
the  remaining  eleven.  The  architects  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  undoubtedly  the  acknowledged  masters  of 
arts.  Painters  and  sculptors  assisted  them, 
but  as  subordinates,  and  the  works  entrusted 
to  these  masters  were  necessarily  royal  palaces, 
cathedrals,  great  churches,  and  buildings  of  a 
national  character.  The  larger  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who,  at  the  present  time,  support  the  pro¬ 
fessional  architect  did  not  then  employ  so 
exalted  a  personage.  Their  work,  when  they 
required  any,  was  done  by  the  mason,  carpenter, 
and  smith  :  the  master-workman  of  their  time, 
and  indeed  of  ours  too  among  the  older  nations 
and  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 

The  pre-eminence  of  architecture  was  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  charter  granted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  1717, — 
a  pre-eminence  which  was  taken  away  sixty 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  by  Mr.  William  H.  White,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  on  October  26,  1885. 
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years  afterwards  by  another  charter  received 
from  Louis  XYI.,  the  first  clause  of  which 
assimilated  in  so  many  words  painting  and 
sculpture  with  literature,  science,  and  the  other 
liberal  arts,  especially  architecture.  A  few 
years  previously,  in  1768,  in  an  “Instrument” 
conferred  by  George  III.  on  his  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  the  position  of  intellectual  superiority 
given  to  architecture  is  apparent,  but  not  clearly 
defined.  The  order  of  precedence  is  not  in¬ 
variably  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
By  clause  VIII.  the  office  of  treasurer,  only 
second  to  that  of  president,  was  given  to  an 
architect ;  under  clause  XI.  a  professor  of  archi¬ 
tecture  was  ordered  to  read  annually  six  public 
lectures  “calculated  to  form  the  taste  of  the 
students  [of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp¬ 
ture],  to  instruct  them  in  the  laws  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  composition,  to  point  out  to  them  the 
beauties  or  faults  of  celebrated  productions,  to 
fit  them  for  an  unprejudiced  study  of  books, 
and  for  a  critical  examination  of  structures  ” ; 
and  his  appointment  under  the  “  Instrument  ” 
preceded  that  of  the  professor  of  painting  and 
the  professor  of  perspective  and  geometry.  By 
clause  XX.  there  was  to  be  a  library  of  “  books 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  all  the 
sciences  relating  thereto.”  *  Our  Royal  Academy 
was  established,  to  use  the  exact  words,  “for 
promoting  the  artB  of  Design,”  that  word 
possessing  a  signification  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  dessein,  or  drawing,  than  to  “  design” 
as  it  is  understood  by  the  modern  architect. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  at  that  period 
the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  founded 
1648,  was  firmly  established,  and  the  Academy 
of  Architecture,  founded  1671,  was  still  in  so 
flourishing  a  condition  as  to  consist  of  sixty 
members,  with  about  an  equal  number  of 
students.  But  though  much  was  already  done 
in  the  matter  of  art  for  our  French  colleagues, 
they  were  not  represented  as  a  profession  until 
1840-4-3,  when  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Archi- 
tectes  was  founded  in  Paris,  principally  with 
the  object  of  instituting  a  diploma. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  architects  of  this  country, 
some  of  whom  already  belonged  to  a  professional 
body  called  the  Architectural  Society,  were 
invited  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
institution  responsible  (1)  to  the  public  for 
opinions  on  points  through  whose  observance 
the  national  character  for  taste  might  be 
directed  and  maintained ;  (2)  to  individuals  in 
cases  whereon  recourse  might  be  had  to  its 
opinion ;  and  (3)  to  the  body  of  the  profession 
for  a  determination  to  uphold  by  conjoint  exer¬ 
tion  a  high  character  and  respectability  amongst 
its  members.  With  a  view,  then,  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  such  important  objects  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  was  founded  in  1834,  and 
incorporated  three  years  afterwards  by  royal 
charter. 

That  I  should  deem  the  profession  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  this  country  to  be  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Institute  of  Architects  is 
obvious,  and  I  think  the  belief  is  shared  by  a 
great  many  persons  less  personally  interested 
in  that  article  of  faith  than  myself.  The  late 
Professor  Donaldson  has  left,  in  a  speech  deli¬ 
vered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  just  fifteen 
years  ago,  a  personal  note  of  the  founders’ 
motives,  and  given  a  reason  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  limited  number  of  its  members.  I  recol¬ 
lect  the  profession,”  said  he,  “  before  many  here, 
— for  about  half  a  century  [i.e.,  since  1820]. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  very  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  between  architects  and  builders . 

It  was  determined  by  some  young  and  ardent 
spirits  that  a  severance  of  such  connexion  should 
take  place  to  remove  that  scandal.  That  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute  :  to  establish  a 
body  of  members  purely  architects,  and  not 
mixed  up  with  builders.  It  is  not  that  we  dis¬ 
regard  the  builders.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part  honourable,  intelligent,  and  high-minded 
men,  but  their  duties  are  distinct  from  ours, 
and  our  professional  reputation  might  suffer  by 

any  intimate  connexion  with  them . That 

is  the  reason  why  there  is  such  a  great  difference 
in  point  of  numbers  between  this  Institute  and 

The  Queen,  like  her  ^reat  predecessor  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  unfrock  a  bishop,  can  undo  at  a  stroke  the 
work  of  her  royal  grandfather,  and  do  no  wrong.  Hence 
British  architects  can  only  bow  to  circumstances  whereby 
many  of  the  provisions  relating  to  architecture  in  the 
original  institution  of  the  Academy  have  been  for  years 
ignored.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  add  that,  if  the  high 
distinction  and  honourable  privileges  conferred  by  that 
charter  upon  the  architect  have  been  recently  sacrificed, 
the  loss  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  apathy  and 
indolence  of  those  who,  since  the  death  of  Street,  have 
been  the  chief  representatives  of  the  profession  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy. —  W.  H.  W. 
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that  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  for  the  engineers 
have  no  such  restriction.  They  admit  con¬ 
tractors  as  members,  also  persons  engaged  in 
several  trades  in  connexion  with  engineering, 
whereas  if  we  admitted  builders,  paperhangers, 
plasterers,  and  decorators,  —  men  whom  we 
respect  in  their  several  stations  because  very 
much  depends  upon  them  in  the  execution  of 
our  works, — we  should  have  an  Institute  as 
numerous  as  that  of  the  Engineers.”  It  will  be 
seen  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  first  address  of 
the  Institute,  printed  in  the  new  Kalendar  just 
issued  to  members,  that  not  only  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  under  which  we  are  now  governed, 
but  also  the  professional  obligations  which  bind 
both  Fellows  and  Associates,  were  formulated 
and  agreed  to  as  early  as  the  year  1834,  three 
years  prior  to  the  grant  of  the  existing  charter. 

About  the  same  period  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute,  the  late  Mr.  James  Noble,  published 
a  little  book  on  the  professional  practice  of 
architects  and  of  measuring-surveyors,  &c.,  a 
somewhat  involved  and  rambling  piece  of  com¬ 
position  which,  oddly  enough,  is  the  only  work 
of  the  kind  yet  offered  to  the  public.  According 
to  him  there  were  barely  twenty-five  architects 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  great  Lord  Burlington  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  architects  began  to  be  systematised. 
It  was  then  that  a  commission  of  five  per  cent, 
became  the  established  compensation  for  duties 
and  services  of  every  nature,  from  the  making 
and  finishing  the  first  sketch  of  a  design  to  the 
complete  execution  of  the  work,  the  final 
arrangement  and  settlement  of  the  cost,  and 
the  certifying  and  signing  the  various  accounts. 
The  system  which  still  obtains  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France  was  the  English  system 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
Works  were  paid  for  by  measurement  according 
to  a  certain  tariff  of  charges,  and  the  architect 
employed  to  design  and  erect  an  ordinary 
building  had  to  treat  with  a  dozen  or  more 
master-artificers,  often  unknown  to  each  other, 
innocent  of  any  sort  of  mutual  organisation,  and 
unwilling  to  accept  instructions  from  any  one 
but  their  master  the  architect.  It  was  he  who 
ascertained  the  quantities  and  data  for  the 
various  materials  and  labour,  and  he  who  deter¬ 
mined  the  value  of  the  same.  Hence  it  was 
usual  for  a  master  -  artificer  to  employ  a 
measurer  whom  he  paid  as  his  assistant — as  he 
still  does  in  France, — to  check  the  measure¬ 
ments  made  by  the  architect,  and  the  latter’s 
assistants.  It  was  the  State  that  introduced 
the  general  contractor.  The  Government  of 
this  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  was  the  first  to  supersede  the  groups 
of  master-artificers,  who  technically  under¬ 
stood  their  respective  trades,  by  a  capitalist 
who  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  several 
tradesmen  without  possessing  in  himself  any 
technical  education  whatever,  or  indeed  any 
capacity  for  the  building  arts.  Such  action  not 
only  ultimately  ruined  the  master-artificers,  bnt 
it  also  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  architectural 
profession,  and  the  seed  then  sown  has  produced 
the  British  workman  of  to-day, — a  fact  which 
has  been  already  noted,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  At  the  same  time  the  labour 
of  an  architect  was  lessened,  and  his  employer 
was  rendered  able  to  judge  in  advance,  and 
with  comparative  accuracy,  of  the  amount  he 
would  be  likely  to  expend  upon  a  new  building. 
With  the  creationof  a  class  of  so-called  builders 
there  arose  a  new  profession.  The  measurers, 
who  were  originally  the  journeymen-assistants 
of  the  artificer,  who  was  a  master  of  his 
craft,  became  the  indispensable  advisers  of  the 
capitalist-master,  who  understood  no  trade 
except  that  of  making  money.  The  measurers 
developed  into  an  important  body  of  well- 
educated  men,  and  have  become  the  business 
advisers  of  architects  as  well  as  of  capitalist 
builders. 

The  clerk  of  the  works  also  became,  under  the 
general  contract  system,  a  personage.  But 
though  raised  from  an  assistant  to  be  a  superin¬ 
tendent, — though  his  duties,  powers,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  were  largely  increased, — he  was, 
and  still  is,  chosen  from  a  subordinate  class  of 
artificer.  Recently  a  special  vocation  has  been 
constituted  of  these  technical  officerp,  who  in 
this  country  do  wort  which  among  the  French 
is  entrusted  to  trained  architects  and  to  young 
men  who  are  training  for  the  profession.  The 
clerk  of  the  works,  as  he  is  known  in  England, 
is  extremely  rare  among  our  neighbours,  and 
how  detrimental  he  often  is  to  the  proper  exe- 
j  cution  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  choice  and 
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reception  of  materials,  I  leave  actual  prac¬ 
titioners  to  say,  for  it  is  now  time  to  consider 
the  more  recent  relations  of  the  Institute  with1 
the  profession. 

One  course  of  action,  for  which  it  made  itself 
responsible,  was  taken  without  a  tittle  o! 
authority.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Institute 
charter,  and  there  never  has  been  any  by-lak 
made  under  it,  which  treats  of  the  remunera;. 
tion  of  practitioners.  At  a  period  anterior  tr 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute,  a  scale  o:i 
charges  or  terms  for  business  transacted  wavi 
sometimes  drawn  up  by  individuals  who  made’ 
that  scale  a  basis  of  agreement  with  their  etm 
ployers,  and  a  notable  example  is  extant  o 
Joseph  Bonomi’s  terms,  dated  January,  1794: 
A  Schedule  of  Charges  was  formulated  by  thn> 
Institute  in  1862,  and  confirmed  at  a  genera?! 
conference  of  practitioners.  But  subsequently! 
the  unhappy  word  “  rules  ”  was  prefixed  to  thali 
excellent  document,  in  its  modified  form  of  ten 
years  later.  Utterances  were  made  concerning 
the  duty  of  every  member,  irrespective  of  age 
class,  or  experience,  to  charge  his  clients  non 
less  than  five  per  cent,  commission  on  executed) 
works,  and  thereby  adhere  strictly  to  the  termri 
of  the  orthodox  schedule  of  “  rules.”  The  inevik 
able  accusation  of  genteel  trade-unionism  migb'i; 
have  been  answered  by  a  direct  negative,  hah 
not  the  corporate  powers  been  exceeded,  for  th< 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  by-laws  suffice) 
to  show  that  membership  of  the  Institute?; 
whether  as  Fellows  or  Associates,  involves  n  i 
obligations  upon  them  other  than  those  { i 
honourable  dealing  in  matters  of  business  ei . 
trusted  to  their  charge,  and  in  the  interest  moii 
even  of  their  employers  than  of  themselves) 
Another  misconception  which  has  done  hark 
was  traced,  after  much  inquiry,  to  an  addreff 
delivered  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  1878,  as  Prt 
sident  of  the  Manchester  Society,  and  repeats* 
in  various  places,  notably  at  Leeds.  He  toltr 
his  audience  that  members  of  the  Institutl 
were  forbidden  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  quant 
tity  surveyors, — unwisely,  he  thought,  becauai- 
no  employment  could  be  more  remunerative  el 
instructive  to  the  young  architect  than  to  tab 
off  the  quantities  of  the  designs  of  elder  menj 
But  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  for  no  such  r  ; 
striction  has  ever  existed  as  far  as  the  yourij 
members  are  concerned,  namely,  the  Associate! 
who  are  nearly  700  in  number.  They  han: 
always  been  permitted  to  act  as  quantity  suit 
veyors,  while  a  Fellow  is  only  prevented  froi 
taking  off  quantities  for  works  which  are  n  • 
executed  under  his  own  superintendence. 

If. — The  Present. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  idle  n 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  happened  hr 
the  founders  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  in¬ 
drawn  their  charter  as  to  admit  to  the  riglni 
and  privileges  of  corporate  membership  tl 
general  contractor  and  the  large  manufacture! 
of  building  materials.  Without  doubt  v 
should  have  been  richer,  and  we  should  ha1] 
had  a  larger  Benevolent  Fund,  probably  in  e  i 
tensive  request  among  the  more  artistic  metiij 
bers,  but  there  would  have  been  few,  if  am 
purely  professional  architects  at  the  presen 
time.  The  prominent  members  would  han 
been  contractors  with  seats  possibly  in  tl 
House  of  Commons,  and,  as  a  consolation,  the 
would  have  possessed  a  better  knowledge  of  tl 
art  and  science  of  architecture  than  the  majority, 
of  the  successful  contractors  enjoy  to-day.  B\ , 
I  doubt  whether  the  great  European  architect! 
the  confririe  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  ajj 
Italy  and  Russia,  would  have  cared  to  hold  oil 
diploma  of  Corresponding  Member,  or  '  q 
acknowledge  Fellows  of  the  Institute  ijj 
brethren  and  colleagues.  Many  of  us,  on  this 
account  alone,  will  render  tribute  to  the  wisddJ 
of  our  founders,  and  to  none  more  heartily  thf; 
to  him  who,  remarkable  for  general  attainmencr 
and  a  high  degree  of  learning,  and  respectefe 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  ended  a  long  life 
honourable  exertion  in  August  last.  His  mini 
sion,  however,  had  been  to  some  extent  acconij 
plished.  The  world  is  completely  changed  ig 
character  since  Donaldson  was  in  his  prime,  j.:: 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  latest  foreig> 
news  upon  scientific,  archaeological,  or  artistiU 
questions  was  sought  at  the  Royal  Society  ai 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1840,  mnji 
learned  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  what  neili 
buildings  were  in  contemplation,  what  methot* 
of  design  or  construction  were  most  in  vogue  ij< 
Paris  or  Vienna,  and  the  drawings  of  such  CoJ 
tinental  novelties  were  sometimes  first  exhibito;! 
in  our  rooms.  But  a  professional  press  does  fii 
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It  now,  and,  considering  how  expeditiously  it 
lono,  doeB  it  marvellously  well.  Indeed,  an 
srcbange  of  professional  periodicals  has 
lults  far  greater  than  any  “  foreign  corre- 
indence”  between  societies  can  produce, 
lother  object  of  the  founders  was  to  form  a 
|seutn  of  antiquities,  models,  casts,  specimens 

(materials  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  arts 
l  sciences  in  their  application  to  design  and 
struction,  and  to  report  on  new  inventions, 
ft  the  State  has  lately  done  this  at  South 
|nsington,  and  previously  at  the  British 
seum,  in  an  unrivalled  manner,  while  exhi- 
ions  of  materials,  periodical  and  permanent, 
jiund  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  parts  of 
i  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formation 
an  architectural  library  has  probably  been 
ended  with  more  success  than  many  of  the 
ginators  in  the  year  1836  dared  to  expect. 

.t  is  quite  different  as  regards  the  practice  or 
riness  of  the  profession,  the  control  of  which, 
icessfully  attempted  in  the  early  years  of  the 
ititute,  has  been  allowed  almost  to  lapse, 
ke  a  deplorable  instance,  indirectly  referred 
by  two  Presidents  in  succession,  that  of  the 
iduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
e  principal  business  of  that  Board  is  tran- 
;ted  by  the  Works  and  Purposes  Committee, 
ich  is  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board.  The 
jsent  ohairman  of  it,  Mr.  F.  II.  Fowler,  who 
Fellow  of  the  Institute,  was  employed  to 
ngn  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  so- 
led  “National”  Opera-house  on  the  Victoria 
ibankment,  and  also  the  new  theatre  in 
rthumberland  -  avenue.  Another  member, 

'.  J.  E.  Saunders,  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
.e,  has  been  employed,  in  open  partnership 
th  architects  (not  members  of  the  Board)  in 
design  and  erection  of  the  new  Grand  Hotel 
d  the  new  Hdtel  Metropole,  situated  at  each 
;remity  of  Northumberland-avenue  ;  and  also 
partnership  with  another  architect  (not  a 
:mber  of  the  Board)  in  the  design  and  erec- 
n  of  the  new  London  Pavilion  Music-hall. 

L  these  buildings  are  situated  on  land  which 
under  the  charge  and,  so  to  speak,  jurisdiction 
the  Board.  The  land  is  let  by  the  committee 
which  these  architects  are  members.  The 
rtnership  of  a  member  of  the  Board  with 
tsiders,  who  are  virtually  customers  of  the 
ard,  is  admitted  both  in  Spring-gardens  and 
St.  Stephen’s.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
tthat  everything  done  by  these  gentlemen  in 
siness  so  conducted  is  perfectly  straight- 
ward  and  correct.  But  the  principle  of  the 
mg  is  wrong,  and  no  integrity,  however 
•aculous,  can  make  the  practice  right.  Re- 
rring  to  this  subject,  the  late  Mr.  Street,  on 
ovember  7th,  1881,  said  : — “  I  do  not  think  it 
ght  to  close  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  on 
e  Northumberland-avenue  question  without 
idorsing  what  fell  from  my  predecessor  in 
is  chair  on  the  subject  of  architects  who  are 
embers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  1  Archi- 
cts,’  he  said,  ‘  maybe  elected  members  of  that 
Dard,  just  as  barristers,  solicitors,  and  doctors 
ay  be  so  elected.  It  -would  be  ridiculous  to 
.y  that  professional  men  shall  not  sit  at  that 
oard  because  they  may  have  had  a  pecuniary 
terest  in  some  of  its  building  transactions, 
ut  I  shall  run  no  risk  of  censure  when  I  say 
Hat  a  Fellow  or  an  Associate  of  this  Institute, 
i  he  bo  elected  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
ijoard  of  Works,  ought  not,  from  that  moment, 
lli  have  any  professional  connexion  whatever 
ith  the  purchase  of  land  offered  for  sale  or 
lase  by  the  Board  ;  nor  should  he  be  profes¬ 
sionally  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of 
luildings  to  be  erected  on  land  which  is  the 
sroperty  of  ratepayers  whose  agent  and  repre¬ 
sentative  he  is.’  Such  a  statement  is  so 
Ibviously  right  and  beyond  question,”  continued 
rlfr.  Street,  “that  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  neces- 
ary  to  repeat  it.”  That  was  said  in  1881,  and 
low,  four  years  afterwards,  it  would  have  been 
Kill  necessary,  had  he  lived,  to  repeat  a  similar 
admonition. 

Indeed,  it  is  now  ten  times  more  urgent  to 
ijirect  public  attention  to  the  matter.  An  ex- 
mnded  representation  of  the  people  has  been 
Auctioned  by  Parliament.  It  is  probable  that 
'  few  practising  architects  may,  in  course  of 
.lime,  obtain  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Are  they  to  carry  on  and  pi'omote  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  House  itself  ?  Are  they  to  use  their 
honorary  position  as  legislators  to  obtain  pro¬ 
fessional  work  for  themselves  ?  If  so,  I  think 
i  hat  such  licence  will  be  injurious  to  the  public 
interests,  and  that  such  Members  of  Parliament 
hould  be  regarded  by  the  profession  as  the 
nommon  enemies  of  all.  It  was  this  very  thing 


to  which  Pr^vost-Paradol  alluded  when,  in  one 
of  his  admirable  articles  on  the  English  consti¬ 
tutional  system,  he  expressed  a  fear  that  its 
decline  would  be  accelerated  by  private  Bill 
legislation  and  the  personal  interests  of  legis¬ 
lators.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  this  country 
has  strength  and  vitality  enough  to  survive  the 
sins  of  its  rulers,  as  recent  events  show,  but  the 
British  Empire  will  be  very  far  on  the  road  to 
ruin  when  a  Cabinet  sitting  in  Downing-street 
is  composed  of  a  dozen  tradesmen  who  use  the 
various  embassies  of  the  world  as  trade  agencies 
for  the  sale  of  their  wares, — a  logical  deduction, 
snrely,  of  the  system  which  two  Presidents  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  have  publicly  re¬ 
proved. 

The  principle,  however,  on  which  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  acts  in  regard  to  the 
profession  of  architects  is  the  right  one.  The 
Board  does  not  attempt  to  build  on  the  sides  of 
the  new  streets  which  it  makes,  nor  does  it 
allow  the  Superintending  Architect  to  monopo¬ 
lise  any  such  work,  or  even  to  practise  on  his 
own  account.  The  land  is  apportioned  in  lots, 
and  let  to  individuals  who  employ  architects 
and  others  to  erect  buildings  for  them,  the 
Board  merely  requiring  the  drawings  of  the 
same  to  be  submitted  for  approval  before  the 
buildings  are  executed.  True,  the  person  who 
wishes  to  build  does  not  always  succeed  in 
obtaining  his  land  direct  from  the  Board. 
Large  premiums  have  to  be  paid  on  the  sums 
paid  by  the  original  purchasers,  notably,  in  the 
case  of  the  “  National  ”  Opera-house  and  other 
important  buildings  ;  but  such  instances  are 
commercial  and  often  accidental  in  their  nature, 
— not  absolutely  detrimental  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  involved, — and,  therefore,  what  muni¬ 
cipal  government  the  metropolis  may  be  said  to 
possess  does  not  exclude,  or  compete  with,  or, 
perhaps  I  may  say,  “boycott”  the  profession  of 
architects,  as  the  State  has  done  for  a  good 
many  years. 

The  system  under  which  the 


State  erects 
public  buildings  is  not  only  discouraging  to  the 
profession,  but  it  is  singularly  fatal  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  school  of  architecture.  Ob¬ 
serve  what  happens  when  a  public  office,  say, 
is  required  at  Manchester,  or  Leeds,  or  else¬ 
where.  The  drawings  are  made  in  London,  the 
quantities  are  taken  off  in  London,  and  a  clerk 
of  the  works  is  sent  from  London  to  take  charge 
of  it  as  the  building  rises.  From  that  moment 
until  it  is  handed  over  to  the  proper  authorities, 
the  architects  of  the  actual  locality,  their 
assistants,  their  pupils,  and  the  public  generally, 
regard  the  whole  matter  as  alien  to  themselves, 
of  no  local  interest,  and  national  only  because 
the  nation  has  to  pay  for  it.  A  public  building 
of  the  kind  which  requires  two  or  three  years, — 
or  even  a  year, — to  erect,  ought,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  afford  an  example  to  the  elder  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  school  to  the  youth  of  the  profession. 
The  State,  advised  as  it  should  be,  by  the 
highest  architectural  talent  the  country  can 
produce,  might,  sometimes  with  advantage, 
associate  with  such  a  building  one  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  locality ;  and  its  representative  from 
London  in  charge  of  the  works, — obviously 
better  than  an  ordinary  clerk  of  the  works, — 
should  attract  to  his  office  on  the  works,  where 
many  drawings  would  necessarily  be  made, 
some  of  the  younger  professional  men,  who 
would  personally  benefit, — to  say  nothing  of 
other  local  fruits, — by  contact  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  servants.  But  the  State  invades  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cities  of  England  as  an  enemy  or  a 
foreign  competitor;  it  takes  possession  of  land, 
fortifies  it,  and  leaves  the  work  it  has  erected 
to  testify  for  a  generation  to  its  selfishness  and 
ill-will.  Even  were  the  State  to  command  the 
services  of  genius,  such  a  course  as  it  now  pur¬ 
sues  in  regard  to  provincial  public  buildings 
would  be  inimical  to  local  interests, — except,  of 
course,  in  the  fact  of  the  transcendent  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  work.  But,  may  I  ask,  is  the  work 
done  by  the  State  in  Manchester  or  Leeds  better 
than  municipal  and  private  work  ?  As  for 
London,  what  Philibert  Delorme  said  300  years 
ago  of  his  masters  applies  with  equal  force  to 
ours  of  to-day.  While  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
even  Paris  the  few  advise  respecting  public 
buildings  and  the  many  execute,  in  the  capital 
of  the  British  Empire  “  la  charrette  conduit  les 
boeufs,” — the  mob  initiate  and  suggest.  The 
story  of  the  concentration  by  the  State  since 
1839  of  its  public  offices  is  so  good  that  it  bears 
constant  repetition, — a  ludicrous  tale  of  fruitless 
effort  and  wasted  opportunity  during  forty-six 
years,  and  even  now  only  begun. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  recognised  autho¬ 


rity  to  which  the  British  public  can  appeal 
when,  as  the  majority  of  men  may  fairly  do, 
they  distrust  their  own  judgment  in  such 
matters.  There  is  no  standard  of  taste  in 
this  country,  not  even  a  bad  one !  Opinions 
upon  architecture  are  confused  rather  than 
divided,  and  any  attempt  to  get  at  principles 
breeds  despair.  In  France,  the  academical 
“  Forty,”  always  kept  up  to  the  strength  of 
fourteen  painters,  eight  sculptors,  eight  archi¬ 
tects,  four  engravers,  and  six  musical  com¬ 
posers,  form  a  tribunal  of  experts.  The  Paris 
School,  or,  more  properly,  University,  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
the  world,  containing  a  school  of  architecture, 
the  traditions  of  which, !in  France,  Rome,  and 
Athens,  may  be  traced  back  through  two 
centuries.  But  in  England  it  has  always  been 
the  fashion  to  decry  such  things.  Our  Royal 
Academy  is  primarily  a  fashionable  market 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  pictures,  and  its 
architectural  class,  which  works  six  hours  a 
week  (in  the  evenings)  during  only  a  portion  of 
the  year,  merely  turns  out  draughtsmen.  At 
the  same  time  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  though  it  has  established  examinations 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  though  it  possesses 
valuable  studentships,  and  offers  prizes  which 
are  much  competed  for,  does  not  command 
adequate  support. 

The  difficult  question  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  most  perplexing  one  of  the  present 
time,  for  it  is  astonishing  how  much  secret 
and  indirect  opposition  exists  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  thorough  system,  and  how  many 
biglily-respectable  practitioners  regard  even  the 
examination  for  membership  of  the  Institute 
as  an  error  or  a  misfortune.  This  neglect  and 
indifference,  it  seems  to  me,  is  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  those  who  employ  architects 
and  hope  to  get  well  served,  and,  indeed,  as 
always  happens,  the  public  are  even  with  us 
on  that  score.  You,  Mr.  President  and  gentle¬ 
men,  will  remember  the  unpleasant  couplet, — 


Persons  who  have  never  heard  of  Martial  nor 
read  Addison  accept  this  advice,  for  I  have 
known  it  adopted  on  three  occasions  since  I  was 
first  elected  Secretary  of  the  Institute  :  twice 
with  and  once  outside  its  walls.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  having  a  son  of  weak  mind,  gravely  con¬ 
sulted  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  him 
an  architect  ;  another,  similarly  favoured, 
brought  his  unhappy  progeny  for  me  to  look 
at !  The  public  impression  that  an  architect 
works  with  his  fingers, — that,  in  fact,  ho  is  a 
draughtsman  or  decorator, — is  fatally  prevalent. 
Even  men  who  have  opportunities  of  learning 
better  fancy  that  a  stay  of  three  years  in  a 
practitioner’s  office  suffices  to  make  an  architect, 
and  young  men  are  sometimes  entrusted  with 
responsible  works  by  their  relations  after 
having  served  that  term  of  indentureship.  Who 
does  not  know  by  heart  the  anecdote  which 
possibly  applies  less  to  Little  Peddlington  than 
to  the  capital  of  Barsetehire,  or  even  Oxbridge 
and  Camford  ?  How  a  young  gentleman  from 
the  country  was  articled  at  some  cost  to  a 
London  architect  for  three  years ;  how  at  the 
end  of  the  term  he  set  up  in  practice  in  his 
native  town,  where,  having  good  connexions,  be 
obtained  work  at  once,  and  took  a  pupil  with  a 
premium  to  help  him  do  it ;  how  at  the  end  of 
the  orthodox  three  years  the  ungrateful  pupil 
took  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
set  up  on  his  own  account,  and  brought  over 
with  him  his  master’s  best  client ;  how  for  the 
remainder  of  that  master’s  professional  life  he 
never  sought  another  pupil,  but  got  his  tracings 
made  by  errand  boys,  and  his  specifications 
copied  at  the  stationer’s.  The  story  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  evidence.  It  is  certain  that  among 
other  vocations  and  professions  the  public  are 
less  facile  and  less  venturesome  than  they  are 
with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  an  opposite 
extreme,  the  French  architects  complain  that 
while  they  are  spending  their  years  of  probation 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  Rome,  Athens,  and 
elsewhere,  the  errand  boys  in  the  Paris  c  ffict  s 
are  learning  the  business  of  the  profession,  and 
starting  as  architects  on  their  own  account,  a  com¬ 
plaint  not  altogether  unfounded,  but  immensely 
exaggerated. 

I  am,  however,  sanguine  enough  to  think  that 
the  recent  proposals  to  apply  to  the  Queen  for  a 
new  charter,  in  which  powers  will  bo  given  to 
the  Institute  to  develop  its  examinations  and 
further  professional  education,  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  important  results.  Tho  extension  of 
voting  powers  to  the  Associates  will  also  tend 
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to  make  the  decisions  of  the  body  of  British 
architects  more  representative,  and  these,  pro¬ 
perly  directed,  may  contribute  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  formation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion 
upon  matters  in  which  the  profession  is  vitally 
interested.  At  the  present  moment  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Government  is  easily  described 
by  opponents  as  the  outcome  of  divided  opinion 
among  Borne  400  Fellows  in  a  Society  number¬ 
ing  1,300  members.  But  when  the  whole  body 
of  subscribing  members  enjoys  the  right  of 
giving  practical  expression  to  opinion  upon 
matters  of  professional  education,  State 
and  municipal  works  and  improvements  con¬ 
nected  with  the  architecture  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  upon  such  matters  as  the  election  of  an 
annual  Council,  and  the  expenditure  of  corpo¬ 
rate  funds,  the  Institute  will  surely  speak  with 
a  less  uncertain  voice  than  it  has  done  for  many 
years.  At  the  same  time,  members  resident  at 
a  distance  must  submit  to  the  inconveniences, 
even  in  these  rapid  days,  of  time  and  space ; 
for,  after  all,  the  primary  object  each  has  in 
view  when  he  pays  his  annual  contribution  is 
the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  architec¬ 
ture  as  a  profession,  as  well  as  an  art  and  a 
science.  Power  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
representative  Council  could  not  be  extended 
to  members  in  India,  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
or  in  Canada,  though  any  resident  in  any  part 
of  Europe  might  easily  assist  in  such  election. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  the  election  of  the 
Council  by  voting-papers,  issued  to  all  members 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe  generally, 
is  quite  feasible,  and  a  mere  matter  of  secre¬ 
tarial  routine.  But  I  see  difficulties  in  any 
attempt  to  settle  through  the  post  questions  of 
professional  practice  or  of  other  matters  which 
require  discussion,  and  the  decision  upon  which 
is  influenced  by  argument.  In  such  cases  I 
think  that  too  much  stress  is  often  laid  upon 
the  value  of  a  personal  vote.  It  would  be  far 
more  useful,  and  carry  more  weight,  if  the 
opinion  of  the  various  societies  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad,  could 
be  obtained  previously  to  passing  in  London  any 
important  and  decisive  measure  affecting  the 
whole  profession.  For  instance,  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  charter,  powers  are  asked  to  enable 
the  Institute  to  grant  a  diploma,  which  has 
been  the  dream  of  architects  everywhere.  If 
these  powers  be  obtained,  the  method  to  be 
adopted  in  instituting  and  making  such  a  grant 
will  require  careful  discussion,  and  by  members 
of  the  whole  profession.  It  is  impossible  to 
hope  that  every  member  of  the  Glasgow,  the 
Manchester,  and  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Societies  will  make  a  journey  to  London  for 
the  purpose.  But  why  should  not  each  society 
discuss  the  matter  in  its  own  head-quarters, 
pass  a  resolution  thereon,  and  forward  the  same 
to  London  ?  Other  non-metropolitan  bodies  of 
architects  might  do  likewise,  and  those  in  the 
colonies  might,  on  such  a  subject,  contribute 
valuable  information  and  advice.  The  uses  and 
powers  of  local  societies  have  never,  in  my 
opinion,  been  properly  developed,  and  I  feel 
assured  that  a  body  like  the  Leeds  and  York¬ 
shire  Society,  which,  like  that  of  Glasgow,  is 
now  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  and 
thereby  incorporated,  may  do  an  infinite  amount 
of  good  by  regular  communication  of  the  kind 
with  the  central  body.  Again,  the  present  de¬ 
grading  mode  of  remunerating  architects  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  corporate  action,  not  only 
of  British  societies,  but  of  the  whole  world, 
might  be  sought.  The  mode  of  payment  by 
commission  is  regarded  in  France,  as  well 
as  England,  with  disfavour,  and  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  if  it  were  held  in  London, 
might  be  preceded  by  an  invitation  to  the 
societies  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  Australian 
colonies  to  call  meetings  on  the  subject  and 
express,  as  corporate  bodies,  their  respective 
opinions  on  this  difficult  subject. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  the  non-metro¬ 
politan  societies  and  also  the  Architectural 
Association  of  London  may  advance  the  cause 
of  professional  education  by  instituting  a  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  for  students  on  the  lines 
of  the  Examination  in  Architecture.  If  in  each 
of  the  great  provincial  centres  a  small  library 
were  formed,  containing  the  books  selected  and 
recommended  for  reference,  the  studies  of  young 
men  desiring  to  enter  themselves  for  examina¬ 
tion  would  be  facilitated ;  and  possibly  the 
classes  for  students  already  existing  might  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the  various  sections 
of  the  Institute  programme.  Perhaps,  in  offer¬ 
ing  these  remarks  I  may  be  suspected  of  aiming 
only  at  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Institute, 
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but  I  take  it  that  a  non-metropolitan  society 
would  also  increase  in  numbers  and  importance 
were  it  to  enlarge  its  present  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  establish  a  scheme  of  education  for 
students,  followed  by  an  examination  which 
would  be  preliminary  to  the  higher  professional 
test  for  membership  of  the  metropolitan  body. 

HI. — The  Future. 

The  future  is  perhaps  an  easier  thing  to 
treat,  and  likely  to  be  more  happily  treated,  by 
men  when  they  are  in  their  twenties  than  in 
their  forties ;  and  were  I  to  accept  what  wisdom 
and  experience  in  the  seventies  are  sometimes 
good  enough  to  tell  me,  the  future  course  of  the 
architectural  profession  will  not  be  bright,  suc¬ 
cessful,  or  enduring;  but  when  these  Nestors 
cherish  memories  of  the  past  which  often  blind 
their  mental  vision.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  yet 
persuade  myself  that  any  “good  old  times” 
ever  existed  at  any  period  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence.  I  think  that  our  professional  future  will 
be  shaped  very  much  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  architects  of  to-day  treat 
such  vital  subjects  as  the  existing  divorce  of 
architecture  from  the  general  public,  and  of  the 
profession  from  the  State ;  such  as  the  pecuni¬ 
ary  interest  of  practitioners  in  trade  contracts 
and  in  trading  companies ;  and  such  as  the 
education  of  students. 

The  present  want  of  sympathy  between  us 
and  the  community  at  large  may  be  rudely  met 
by  the  ultimate  dispersement  of  the  majority  of 
independent  architects,  and  the  rise  of  an 
advising  class  of  professional  men, — a  class 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  draughtsman 
and  the  general  contractor  as  the  physician 
bears  to  the  surgeon  and  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  of  medicine, — a  class  in  communication 
with,  or,  perhaps,  to  be  more  exact,  in  touch 
with  the  world  in  general.  That  touch  was,  to 
some  extent,  maintained,  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Institute,  by  the  existence  of  a  non-pro¬ 
fessional  President,  who,  in  all  important 
matters,  acted  as  an  intermediary,  and  to  whose 
tact  and  influence  under  many  trying  circum¬ 
stances  the  early  successes  were  largely 
due.  Since  the  death  of  Earl  de  Grey  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  enveloped  itself  closely  in  the  mantle 
of  professionalism.  In  the  wise  determination 
to  exclude  the  trade  element  from  the  corporate 
body  it  has  fatally  ignored  a  large  number  of 
learned  men,  amateurs  and  connoisseurs  of  the 
arts,  even  professional  painters  and  sculptors, 
and  also  literary  men,  who,  had  they  been  given 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  corporate  member¬ 
ship,  might  have  increased  our  strength  and 
assisted  the  work  of  progress  without  any  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  charge  of  dilettantism  being  flung 
at  the  Institute.  At  the  same  time  they  would 
have  acted  as  the  scouts  of  architecture  in  its 
advance  towards  public  appreciation.  There  is 
still  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  this  error,  as 
I  venture  to  call  it,  by  giving  the  Honorary 
Associates  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are 
to  be  granted  under  the  proposed  charter  to 
Associates.  As  for  the  State,  it  year  by  year 
becomes  more  commercial  in  its  views,  and  its 
test  of  success  in  government  is  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  profit  it  can  make  or  save.  The  gulf 
now  yawning  between  the  State  and  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  probably  be  closed  by  some  Curtius  of 
a  First  Commissioner,  who  has  pluck  enough 
to  make  the  leap,  and  the  improved  education 
of  architects  may  go  far  to  encourage  and 
possibly  justify  a  sacrifice  of  the  kind. 
Macaulay,  writing  in  1830,  and  referring  to 
the  “  fame  of  pnblic  woi’ks,”  argued  the  matter 
in  his  characteristic  fashion.  “  In  a  corrupt 
age,”  he  said,  “  there  will  be  a  direct  em¬ 
bezzlement.  In  the  purest  age  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  jobbing.  ...  in  a  bad  age  it  is 
the  fate  of  the  public  to  be  robbed  outright.  In 
a  good  age  it  is  merely  to  have  the  dearest  and 
the  worst  of  everything.”  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  certain  that  the  State  will  do  a  great 
deal  more  harm  to  architecture  before  it  will  be 
induced  to  retrieve  its  ci’ucial  error ;  but  that 
matter  may  be  left  to  work  its  own  cure,  if  only 
the  architects  are  true  to  themselves. 

A  tendency  which  now  prevails  to  revert  to 
the  condition  of  things  existing  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  is  not  to  be  so  easily 
overcome.  The  architect-traders  may  increase 
in  numbers,  because  undoubtedly  architecture 
as  a  trade  is  for  the  nonce  more  profitable  than 
architecture  as  a  profession.  Many  draughts¬ 
men  of  talent  who  begin  life  as  “  architects  ” 
become  “  art- tradesmen,”  and  execute  work  as 
well  as  design  it.  Ultimately  it  may  become 
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common  for  the  general  contractor  to  keep 

staff  able  to  design  all  sorts  of  buildings  and 
do  it  well,  and  this  absorption  of  profession 
men  may  be  accelerated  by  the  architect- trade 
placed,  as  they  are  to-day,  in  competition  w 
the  capitalist-contractor,  who  employs  skil 
labour,  — a  competition  in  which  in  the  long  ! 
capital  is  likely  to  win.  But  I  cannot  suppn 
that  the  example  set  by  a  few  professional  mi 
who  at  the  present  day  are  excluded  from  t 
Institute  of  Architects  on  account  of  their  ci 
nexion  with  trade,  and  their  pecuniary  intere 
in  building  materials,  will  be  followed  by  the 
who  reflect  that,  though  a  few  may  thus  8 
ceed,  numbers  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
must  perish.  To  remove  the  present  resti- 
tions  which  prevent  such  persons  from  joini 
the  Institute  would  imply  that  the  found# 
were  wrong,  and  had  no  cause  for  the  suspicic 
they  then  entertained  and  the  statements  tl 
afterwards  made.  Rather  than  do  so,  I,  p 
sonally, would  prefer  to  seethe  Institute  clod 
at  once,  and  our  funds  handed  over  to  the  Roj 
Academy,  with  a  request  that  it  will  open1 
efficient  school  of  architecture. 

With  regard  to  education,  I  believe  it  toi 
admitted  by  a  large  number  of  members  tl 
the  Institute  during  its  fifty  years’  existei 
has  not  done  all  that  its  charter  allowed,  alU 
indeed,  invited  it  to  do  in  promoting  the  stt| 
of  civil  architecture.  Meeting  after  meet:| 
has  been  held  to  discuss  modes  of  electing  r 
Council,  and  other  half  personal  matters,  wh 
have  been  aptly  described  by  an  accomplish 
writer  and  speaker  as  “  the  inconsiderable  co 
monplace  of  daily  maintenance,  the  narr 
things  of  the  house.”  But  battles  upon  i 
subject  of  professional  education  have  b< 
rare,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  hardly  thouf 
worthy  of  a  fight.  There  should,  however,) 
no  more  hesitation.  There  has  been  enough 
reflection,  too  little  determination, — 

« In  the  moment  of  our  talking  envious  time  has  pa; 

Seize  '\he  present,  trust  the  morrow,  e’en  as  littlr 
to-day. ‘  ’ 

A  closer  alliance  than  has  hitherto  existed » 
tween  the  non -metropolitan  societies  and  1 
Institute,  and  between  it  and  the  junior  bi 
of  British  architects  in  London,  may  yet  accc 
plish  great  ends.  With  an  extended  chan 
granted  on  the  unanimous  prayer  of  the  e 
porate  body,  the  means  of  advancing  the  p 
fession  both  in  quality  and  status  will! 
secured ;  and  this  happily  effected,  the  wai: 
word  of  all  who  have  its  interests  at  hel 
should  be,  I  humbly  think,  Education  !  i 
again  Education!  and  for  a  long  time  o 
Education ! 


Illustrations. 

DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS,  BY 
E.  BURNE  JONES,  A.R.A. 

HIS  is  a  reproduction  from  Mr.  Bui 
Jones’s  cartoon  for  a  three-light  wind 
for  New  Ferry  Church,  near  Birkrl 
head.  The  titles  of  the  subjects  are  given? 
the  plate. 

PARK. 

This  house,  once  of  considerable  import® 
was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  a  hunk 
lodge,  Elizabeth  having  conferred  upon  him  i 
old  Welsh  lordships  of  Arwystley  and  Cyfeili  j 
of  which  the  surrounding  country  formecl 
portion.  His  tenure  seems  to  have  been  ol 
rather  uncertain  character,  and,  after  his  deftl 
considerable  litigation  ensued.  A  rent-cha;jl 
in  favour  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
been  created  upon  this  portion  of  his  estfl 
and  the  litigants  settled  their  differences  i 
giving  up  the  property  entirely  to  the  Colldfl 
in  whose  hands  it  still  remains. 

The  house  is  completely  modernised  extefl 
ally  and  very  much  cut  about  and  altei 
inside.  The  hall,  at  one  time  utilised  at 
kitchen,  has  been  partitioned  off  with  'I 
panelling  taken  from  the  large  withdraw* 
room,  of  which  the  handsome  mantelpiece  ? 
one  panelled  side  alone  remain.  One  other  re: 
still  keeps  its  panelling,  richly  moulded  fi 
floor  to  ceiling  and  with  heavy  cornice,  while  l! 
stairs  are  tolerably'perfect.  U pstairs  the  grew 
portion  of  a  very  elaborately-carved  mantelsll 
remains  in  one  of  the  bedrooms.  ^ .The,  ho:j 
is  now  a  farmhouse. 

T.  E.  PrycI'I 
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LYMORE  HALL. 

Lymore  Hall,  or  lodge,  is  a  mansion  belong- 
ng  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  near  Montgomery, 
•ebuilt  in  1673,  by  Edward,  third  Lord  Herbert 
if  Chirbury.  It  continued  to  form  the  chief 
'esidence  of  the  family  till  1714,  since  when, 
ilthongh  kept  in  fair  repair,  it  has  not  been 
Regularly  inhabited. 

It  is  a  large  square  timber-built  house  con- 
itrncted  of  plain  upright  quarterings,  with  a 
ow-pitched  roof  of  three  gables  towards  the 
ront  and  small  gables  at  the  sides,  surmounted 
•y  a  good  square  lantern  with  a  steep  roof  and 
rrought  finial  of  eighteenth-century  ironwork 
it  top. 

The  house  is  panelled  throughout  the  main 
ooms  internally,  some  of  the  bedrooms  being 
mng  with  tapestry. 

The  kitchens  were  all  pulled  down  about  the 
nd  of  the  last  century,  and  have  never  been 
iebuilt. 

I  The  illustration  is  taken  on  the  main  landing 
f  the  great  staircase. 

T.  E.  Pryce. 


CATHEDRAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
PETERBOROUGH. 

I  The  old  school  buildings  in  the  Cathedral 
:’recincts  having  proved  inadequate,  the  Dean 
nd  Chapter,  as  governors,  decided  to  remove 
ihe  school  to  a  site  on  the  Park-road,  at  a  dis- 
anco  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of 
he  town.  Advertisements  were  inserted  in  the 
everal  papers,  and  seven  architects  were  chosen 
o  compete  for  the  post.  The  plan  ultimately 
hosen  was  the  work  of  Mr.  I.  R.  Naylor, 
.l.R.I.B.A.,  of  Derby,  who  was  given  instruc- 
jions  to  at  once  proceed  with  the  work. 

I  The  new  buildings  provide  accommodation 
(or  40  boarders  and  150  day  boys.  The  plan  is 
l£-shaped,  and  has  the  master’s  house  and 
dministrative  department  on  the  left,  the 
entre  being  for  access  and  masters’  rooms, 
nd  the  right  end  occupied  by  the  school  and 
dass-rooms. 

i  The  house  has  three  reception-rooms,  two  of 
■/hicli  are  respectively  25  ft.  by  17  ft.  and 
tO  ft.  by  16  ft.  and  are  divided  by  folding 
f.oors,  spacious  hall,  nine  bedrooms,  dressing- 
oom,  bath-room,  large  kitchen,  and  pantries, 
nth  basement  for  larder  and  storage  purposes, 
.'he  dining-hall,  35  ft.  by  22  ft. ;  head-master’s 
tudy,  18  ft.  by  17  ft.,  commanding  a  full  view 
if  the  playground;  a  spacious  and  well-ven- 
ilated  hat  and  coat  place,  with  slate-top  lava¬ 
tories,  lined  at  the  back  with  white  tiles,  forms 
he  division  between  the  boarders  "and  day 
toys’  departments.  The  main  corridor,  7  ft. 
vide,  with  class-rooms,  each  22  ft.  by  20  ft., 
n  one  side  with  north  light;  the  entrance 
nd  masters’  roomB  to  the  front,  and  large 
■ohool  at  one  end.  This  room  is  56  ft.  by  25  ft., 
nth  provision  for  a  library,  which  will  open 
irom  the  school  with  revolving  shutters,  and 
lorrn  a  stage  for  speech-days  and  other  occa- 
■ions,  and  will  add  some  20  ft.  to  its  length.  It 
|3  20  ft.  to  the  plate,  and  27  ft.  to  the  ceiling  at 
he  collar  level.  The  roof  is  open-timbered, 
.nd  has  moulded  tie-beams  and  curved  braces, 
esting  on  stone  corbels.  The  dormitories  can 
lither  be  reached  by  an  oak  staircase  near  the 
uain  entrance,  or  at  the  house  end  near  the 
ining-hall.  They  are  arranged  in  the  same 
ino  to  admit  of  easy  supervision.  Each  boy 
/ill  have  a  cubicle  of  sufficient  size  to  contain 
is  furniture  and  belongings,  except  the  bed, 
/hich  will  be  placed  outside,  thus  incorporating 
he  privacy  of  the  old  cubicle  system  with  the 
iiany  advantages  of  the  open  dormitory.  Bath- 
ooms,  studies,  clothes-rooms,  and  the  blanket 
tores,  all  heated  by  hot  water,  also  matrons’ 
ooms,  box-room,  and  rooms  for  the  junior 
masters  with  full  supervision  of  the  dormitories, 
•re  on  this  floor.  The  complete  scheme  shows 
ymnasinm,  laboratory,  workshop,  bicycle  and 
ricket  stores,  fives -courts,  sanatorium,  &c., 
hough  for  the  present  only  a  part  of  this 
ccommodation  as  intended  has  been  supplied, 
hough  provided  for  in  a  temporary  manner. 
;everal  alterations  have  also  been  made  to  the 
xterior  of  the  building,  detracting  from  its 
ippearance,  though  not  in  any  way  interfering 
'ith  its  utility. 

The  materials  used  for  the  exterior  are  Whit- 
ickbricksand  Westwood  round  stone  dressings ; 
,ie  windows  and  other  openings  having  jambs 
|  specially  moulded  bricks.  The  roofs  are 
overed  with  green  slates,  supplied  by  Messrs. 


Ashton  &  Green.  The  glazed  stoneware 
latrines  are  from  Messrs.  Bowes  Scott  & 
Reid,  and  have  Field’s  flushing-tanks.  The 
heating  is  by  hot  water  by  Mr.  Jerram,  of 
Derby ;  and  the  thorough  ventilation  of  all 
parts  of  the  building  has  been  carefully 
studied.  All  the  principal  rooms,  dormitories, 
and  paseages  have  double  doors  fitted  with 
Adam8,s  spring-hinges  and  lever  apparatus  to 
the  fanlight  over.  Earthenware  sinks  and 
baths  from  Messrs.  Stidder  &  Wilcox  are  used  ; 
also  Twyford’s  “National”  and  “  Unitas” 
water-closet  apparatus,  and  Donlton’s  patent 
cisterns.  The  drainage  is  all  kept  strictly 
outside  the  building,  all  waste-pipes  discharge 
over  open  traps.  The  drains  are  laid  in 
straight  runs  from  point  to  point,  and  at 
each  ehange  of  direction  manholes  are  pro¬ 
vided,  allowing  of  easy  examination  and  re¬ 
moval  of  foreign  substances  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  pipes  in  any  part.  Weavers,  Potts, 
&  Mansergh’s  traps  and  Bellman’s  gullies  are 
used.  The  cost  of  those  buildings  now  com¬ 
pleted  has  been  about  8,500Z.  Tbe  builder  is 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough. 


EASTCHEAP  HOUSE. 

This  building  has  been  erected  for  the  Aerated 
Bread  Company,  on  land  acquired  from  the 
Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
Companies,  on  the  completion  of  the  Inner 
Circle  Railway.  The  frontage  to  Eastcheap  is 
50  ft.,  and  a  return  frontage  to  St.  Mary-at-Hill 
of  41  ft.  There  are  eight  floors,  two  being 
below  the  ground  level;  the  upper  floors  are 
arranged  for  offices,  the  access  to  which  is 
facilitated  by  a  passenger-lift,  worked  from  the 
Hydraulic  Power  Company’s  main.  The  whole 


of  the  elevation  is  of  Portland  stone.  Messrs. 
Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Aldershot, 
are  the  contractors.  The  passenger-lift  is  being 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  &  Stevens. 
The  carving  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Worm- 
leighton.  Mr.  George  Edwards  is  the  architect; 
and  Mr.  W.  Sharpington  the  general  foreman. 
The  contract  sum  was  7,599Z. 


OYER-MANTEL,  INGESTRE  HALL. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  carved  wooden 
over  mantel,  executed  at  the  School  of  Art 
Wood-Caving  at  South  Kensington,  which  we 
referred  to  in  a  “  Note  ”  a  few  weeks  ago.  It 
is  for  the  library  of  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  residence, 
Ingestre  Hall. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  BANK. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  MEDAL. 

The  Association  Medal  has  been  this  year 
taken  by  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell  for  a  design 
for  a  Bank  for  a  country  town,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration. 

The  conditions  of  competition  were  that  the 
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building  should  comprise  a  basement  and  three 
floors,  exclusive  of  attics,  on  a  rectangular 
site,  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  level  throughout,  with  two 
frontages  towards  a  market-place  and  the 
remaining  two  closed  by  buildings;  banking- 
room  on  ground- floor,  manager’s  residence  on 
upper  floors.  Endeavour  has  been  made  to 
make  the  design  a  practical  working  one  and 
yet  to  give  it  some  distinctive  character  of  its 
own  :  the  key  plans  given  show  the  general 
arrangement. 


EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  fund  was  held  on  Wednesday 
last,  at  the  Royal  Institute,  Albemarle-street. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  presided,  and  there  was 
a  good  attendance,  including  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie,  M.  Naville,  Dr.  Herman  Weber,  the 
American  Minister,  and  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S. 

The  Chairman  said  their  last  season  began 
in  November,  1884,  and  first  he  would  speak  of 
Mr.  Petrie’s  operations  at  Naucratis.  They 
were  aware  that  Mr.  Petrie  had  discovered  the 
site  of  Naucratis.  It  was  with  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction  he  (the  Chairman)  had  the  honour  to 
make  this  announcement,  because  some  years 
ago,  when  the  Oriental  Congress  met  in  London, 
he  drew  the  attention  of  some  very  distinguished 
Egyptologists  to  the  incalculable  importance  of 
researches  to  discover  the  site  of  Naucratis. 
Naucratis  gave  them  the  key  to  the  relations 
between  the  Hellenic  race  and  Egypt  for  the 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  Psammetichi, 
650  B.C.,  or  thereabouts.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  find  a  site  in  a  country  where  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  of  the 
canals  was  liable  to  what  might  be  called 
“alluvial  changes,”  and  where  the  remains  of 
great  cities  were  only  indicated  by  vast 
mounds  of  rubbish.  Mr.  Petrie  had  discovered 
this  site  of  Naucratis  in  spite  of  such  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  would  not  anticipate  what  Mr. 
Petrie  had  to  say,  but  would  only  remark 
that  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  authors  had 
told  them  that  Naucratis  was  a  place  where 
the  Greeks  had  great  trade  privileges,  and  where 
they  were  able  to  develope  a  great  commerce 
under  the  protection  of  certain  deities  whose 
temples  stood  there.  Naucratis,  they  found, 
had  left  certain  remains,  which,  speaking  as 
a  palaaographist  merely,  he  considered  most 
precious  to  the  student  of  Greek  archasology. 
It  was  many  years  now  since  he  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  had  discovered  the  statues  at  Branchidse, 
which  were  inscribed  with  Greek  dedications, 
and  which  he  ventured  long  ago  to  assume 
ranged  from  560  to  500  B.C.  Now,  Mr.  Petrie 
had  found  numerous  inscriptions,  for  the  most 
part  upon  pain  ted  pottery,  the  character  of  which 
corresponded  so  accurately  to  the  character  of 
the  palmography  of  the  statues  in  the  Archaic 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  as  to  confirm 
his  original  assertion  that  their  date  was  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  This  alone  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  result,  but  besides  that,  it 
afforded  the  means  for  the  first  time  of  putting 
upoD  a  solid  basis  the  history  of  Greek  fictile 
art,  because  the  specimens  got  in  Greece  itself 
of  that  period  were,  for  the  most  part,  without 
inscriptions.  Mr.  Petrie,  however,  had  dis¬ 
covered  such  a  number  of  inscriptions  that  for 
the  future  they  would  be  able  to  speak  with 
certainty  instead  of  conjecture.  This  was  only 
one  class  of  the  objects  discovered.  Mr.  Petrie 
had  unearthed  Greek  inscriptions  and  endless 
specimens  of  other  arts  which  were  known  to 
be  practised  in  Egypt,  such  as  what  were 
termed  Egyptian  porcelain  and  alabaster,  and 
other  classes  of  antiquities.  Among  these 
things  had  been  discovered  evidences  not  only 
of  great  Hellenic  commerce  in  the  sixth  and 
fifth  centuries  B.C.,  but  of  great  Hellenic 
commerce  in  the  after- time,  when  Alexandria 
was  thought,  according  to  common  belief,  to 
have  supplanted  and  dried  up  the  sources  of 
the  trade  of  Naucratis.  That  this  was  not  the 
case  may  be  inferred  from  the  enormous 
number  Mr.  Petrie  had  found  of  the  well-known 
amphorte  with  inscribed  handles,  from  Rhodes, 
which  were  also  discovered  at  Alexandria,  and 
through  which  it  was  possible  to  track  the 
line  of  Greek  commerce  all  over  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  These  amphorae 
dated  between  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Augustus.  A  sample  of  the  antiquities 
discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  was  now  being 
exhibited  in  one  of  the  Vase  Rooms  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  that  evening  some 
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small  samples  would  be  shown.  This,  however, 
was  merely  a  small  selection  from  the  immense 
number  of  objects  found  by  Mr.  Petrie.  Mr. 
Ernest  Gardner,  a  young  but  distinguished 
Hellenist,  has  undertaken  to  proceed  to  the 
excavations  at  Naucratis,  and  to.  assist  Mr. 
Petrie  there.  Mr.  Gardner  had  given  special 
attention  to  this  question  of  the  Greek  paleo¬ 
graphic  work.  With  respect  to  the  operations 
at  Tanis,  they  had  already  received  a  quantity 
of  heavy  pottery  from  the  place,  but,  as  the 
exploration  of  that  city  dealt  with  matters  with 
which  he  was  unfamiliar,  he  would  ask  Mr. 
Poole  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  work  being 
done  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  by  Mr. 
Petrie,  Mr.  Griffiths,  M.  Naville,  and  others, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Papyri. 

Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole  said  that  the  large 
objects  to  be  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum 
were  those  which  could  not  be  easily  transported 
on  previous  occasions.  These  would  add  much 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  mythology,  geography, 
and  importance  of  the  city  of  Tanis  during  the 
Greek  and  Roman  periods.  Some  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  found  had  been  examined  by  the  most 
learned  authority  on  demotic  papyri,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  great  interest. 
One  of  the  documents  contained  certain  calen¬ 
dar  indications,  and  another  a  list  of  signs  in 
hieroglyphic,  with  a  kind  of  explanation  in 
hieratic.  Mr.  Griffiths  was  preparing  a  care¬ 
ful  paper  on  the  subject  of  these  documents. 
M.  Naville  would  go  more  fully  next  evening 
into  his  work.  No  Egyptologist  was  more 
cautious  in  his  statements  of  results  and  more 
anxious  to  present  them  to  the  learned  world, 
so  that  it  might  deduce  its  own  inferences. 
The  identification  of  the  land  of  Goshen  by  M. 
Naville  was  of  the  greatest  significance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
was  only  second  in  interest  to  his  discovery  of 
the  treasure  city  of  Pethora,  built  by  the 
Israelites.  M.  Naville  had  placed  the  land  of 
Goshen  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt 
but  further  to  the  southward  than  other  ex¬ 
plorers,  and,  therefore,  much  nearer  to  Helio¬ 
polis  and  Cairo. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  financial  state¬ 
ment,  which  showed  that  during  the  past  year 
donations  and  subscriptions  had  been  received 
amounting  to  1,431L,  of  which  5461.  had  been 
remitted  from  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
the  special  fund  collected  there  by  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Winslow,  of  Boston.  The  Chairman 
referred  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
the  hon.  secretaries,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Poole,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Winslow,  the 
hon.  treasurer  in  America. 

Miss  Edwards  next  gave  an  account  of  the 
Fowler  Fund,  founded  by  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  M.P., 
and  appealed  for  subscriptions  to  complete  it. 
Miss  Edwards  announced  that  Mr.  Petrie’s  work 
on  “Tanis”  was  ready  for  issue.  In  spite  of 
M.  Naville's  devotion  to  the  work  of  editing 
“  The  Book  of  the  Dead,”  she  believed  he  might 
be  induced  to  proceed  with  his  exploratory 
work. 

The  Chairman  added  that  it  was  proposed 
next  season  that  Mr.  Petrie  should  instal  Mr. 
Gardner  at  Naucratis. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Hermann  Weber,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Trustees  and  the 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  grant  a  selection  of  the 
antiquities  discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  and  M. 
Naville  to  the  Museum. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  Principal  Librarian,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  vote.  Although  the  Trustees  were 
unable  to  use  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  this  Society,  he  thought  they  might 
apply  to  Government  on  their  own  behalf,  as 
such  a  course  was  justified  by  the  great  results 
of  their  three  years’  operations. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Evans  proposed,  and  Miss  A.  B. 
Edwards  seconded,  a  similar  vote  of  thanks  and 
grant  of  antiquities  to  the  Arts  Museum  at 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  this  motion,  said 
that  archaeology,  of  all  subjects,  was  the  most 
strictly  international.  It  was  by  the  study  of 
archaeology  that  they  fulfilled  the  saying  of 
Pericles,  “  that  of  illustrious  men  all  earth  is 
the  tomb.”  The  memory  of  the  ancient  races 
and  what  they  had  contributed  to  civilisation 
would  outlive  their  misdeeds,  and  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  men  and  schools  of 
archaeology  great  results  would  be  attained. 

The  American  Minister  replied  on  behalf  of 
the  Boston  Museum.  They  might  rest  assured 
that  these  objects  would  be  prized  in  Boston  of 


all  cities,  “  the  Athens  of  America  ”  as  it  had 
been  termed.  He  hoped  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  every  good  enterprise  for  the 
extension  of  human  knowledge  and  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  general  condition  of  mankind 
would  find  its  co-ordinate  branches  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to 
Professor  Maspero,  coupled  with  a  grant  of 
antiquities  for  the  Louvre.  A  grant  of  anti¬ 
quities  to  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Museum  of 
Berlin  was  also  agreed  to. 

After  passing  the  usual  complimentary  votes 
of  thanks  the  meeting  separated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  Friday,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Piuk  (President)  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a  very  large  attendance. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz. : — Messrs.  A.  B.  Yeates,  Harold  Luck,  15.  N. 
Southall,  A.  Gadsdon,  J.  W.  Little,  H.  C.  A. 
Colvile,  C.  Palmer,  T.  L.  Worthington,  W.  H. 
Hewish,  W.  E.  Johnson,  F.  Wood,  H.  E.  Knight, 

F.  R.  Barlow,  E.  C.  Brown,  C.  A.  Battie,  Alfred 
Cooke,  E.  C.  Frere,  A.  W.  Mills,  and  W.  L. 
Eves. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  report,  as 
printed  in  the  “  Brown  Book,”  records  in 
detail  the  work  of  the  past  session,  and  details 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Association.  As  these 
matters  have  all  been  fully  reported  in  our 
columns  during  the  past  year,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  recapitulate  them.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  Association  now  numbers 
upwards  of  a  thousand  members  (1,013,  to  be 
exact),  of  whom  802  are  resident  in  London, 
and  211  elsewhere.  The  balance-sheet,  signed 
by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews), 
and  audited  by  Messrs.  Horace  Cheston  and  M. 
Fawcett,  shows  a  gross  income  for  the  year  of 
953 1.  15s.  4d.,  a  balance  of  1521.  4s.  8d.  remain- 
ing  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands. 

The  Chairman  next  presented  the  prizes 
(for  list  of  which  see  Builder  of  the  17th  inst., 
p.  549). 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  his  opening 
address,  which  we  print  on  page  599. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  able,  instructive,  and 
suggestive  address,  said  : — I  have  been  speaking 
to  tliis  Association  for  a  great  many  years,  off 
and  on.  You  will  scarcely  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  it  is  thirty  -  eight  years  since  I 
was  President  of  this  Association, — in  the 
year  1847.  I  may  be  excused,  therefore,  if  I 
say  that  I  still  retain  a  strong  affection  for 
this  society,  and  that  I  am  always  most  pleased 
to  attend  any  of  its  meetings.  There  is  a  special 
pleasure  in  addressing  this  Association.  When 
one  is  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  upstairs, 
it  becomes  painfully  apparent,  to  thoso  who  are 
blessed  in  mature  life  with  a  little  enthusiasm, 
that  they  are  addressing  a  number  of  men  who 
wish  to  be  let  alone,  and  who  have  a  great 
objection  to  be  spoken  to  at  all.  The  state  of 
things  which  exists  will  last  their  time,  and  that 
is  quite  enough ;  anything  like  energy,  therefore, 
as  prompting  you  to  stir  them  up  with  a  long 
pole,  is  voted  a  bore,  and  anything  like  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  an  unmistakable  nuisance.  When  one 
comes  down  here,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  one  speaks  to  those  whose  minds 
are  young,  fresh,  and  ardent,  who  can  look 
forward,  and  not  backward,  and  who  can 
take  an  interest  in  that  which  is  beyond 
the  mere  consideration  of  solid  pudding. 
You  have  said  that  there  are  large  and  burning 
questions,  upon  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
you  have  been  unable  to  touch  ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  interest  the  young  men 
here  present  in  the  work  which  I  think  the 
Institute  is  doing.  It  is  not  our  province 
here  to  enter  into  what  may  be  called  Institute 
politics,  but  these  young  men  do  not  require 
to  be  members  of  the  Institute,  in  order  to  be 
justified  in  taking  an  interest  in  its  affairs,  and 
they  do  not  all  require  even  to  be  prospective 
members  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  demand 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  form  the  represen¬ 
tative  society  and  guild  of  this  great  and  noble 
profession,  such  a  policy  as  is  calculated  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  interests.  Therefore,  sir,  without  in 
any  degree  trenching  upon  that  particular  field 
which  belongs  entirely  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Institute  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  en¬ 


deavour  to  awaken  a  certain  interest  in  th 
position  of  affairs  which  I  fancy  exists  at  th 
present  moment, — a  most  critical  position  oi 
affairs.  The  most  unobservant  of  us  must  hav 
noticed  that  the  air  is  full  of  political  enfran 
chisement.  Not  only  is  Parliament  about  to  b 
changed, — and  eminent  and  non-eminent  archi 
tects  are  candidates  for  seats  in  the  new  legie 
lature,  which  I  earnestly  hope  some  of  then 
will  not  obtain, — but  there  is  a  grand  principl 
before  men’s  eyes,  whether  for  good  or  evil  i 
is  difficult  to  say.  That  principle  is, — “  Tli 
broader  the  base,  the  firmer  the  structure.”  0 
that,  I  take  it,  the  franchise  of  the  country  i 
being  extended,  and  that  is  the  principle  w 
have  now  to  apply  to  our  own  professions 
world.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  positiol 
of  the  new  draft  charter,  in  the  light  in  whic 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Institut 
may  wish  to  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  g 
back  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  At  that  tim 
Professor  Donaldson, — a  most  estimable  andej 
cellent  man,  most  enthusiastic  in  following  u 
every  possible  road  to  the  advancement  of  th 
art  and  science  of  architecture, — this  ver 
excellent  person,  then  getting  into  extrem 
old  age,  had  managed,  I  may  say,  individually,  tl, 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  forty  year 
and  had  managed  it  with  honour  in  every  paj 
ticular.  He  had  started  it,  had  elevated  it  to i 
distinguished  place,  and  had  maintained  it  ii 
that  place  throughout  the  whole  of  that  lorl 
period  of  time.  The  principles  which  he  he 
followed  were  exactly  expressed  in  the  admii 
able  extract  you  read, — the  principles  of  broa 
and  generous  liberal  feeling,  the  absence  i 
jealousy,  of  restriction,  and  coercion ;  tl 
presence  of  universal,  kindly,  and  lionourabi 
fraternity.  He  looked  on  the  charge  he  had  u 
dertaken  in  establishing  and  maintaining  tl 
Institute,  as  a  most  noble  enterprise,  in  t 
form  of  the  highest  class  of  a  learned  societi 
and  during  the  whole  of  those  forty  years  !i 
maintained  it  in  gradually  increasing  dignv 
upon  that  high  level.  But  there  were  sot 
whose  views  were  different  from  his,  and  th: 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  hold  their  own  vievi 
They  were  more  of  trade-unionists,  and  a  certa 
movement  was  set  on  foot,  and  successful; 
carried  through,  whereby, — I  will  not  say  the  d 
generous  system  was  upset  and  a  system  ; 
trade-unionism  established, — but  a  system  w 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  government  of  t 
Institute,  whereby  it  was  supposed,  by  t 
creation  of  a  superior  or  privileged  class,  t, 
dignity  of  the  profession  would  be  enhanced : 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  Now  this  privileged  clic 
was  to  be  identified  with  what  is  called  t 
governing  body  of  the  Institute.  They  print 
their  names  in  the  largest  capitals  which  wo 
permissible,  and  it  was  generally  understood  tl 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  create  an  honon 
able  impression  in  the  public  mind  by  the  esti! 
lishment  of  an  aristocracy  of  “  Members  of  If 
Council.”  This  was  done,  I  have  no  douc 
with  the  best  intentions,  but  it  has  not  si 
ceeded.  It  is  in  connexion  with  this  state  t 
things  that  the  present  reform  is  about  to  ts 
place,  and  that  reform  is  one  in  which  eve 
man  ought  to  take  an  interest  who  beloil 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  professb 
The  new  charter  is  promoted  for  enfranchi 
ment,  to  be  chiefly  bestowed  upon  the  provinc 
members.  Now  the  battle  is  virtually  ov 
one  may  speak  of  it  without  the  least  risk 
giving  offence,  and  it  must  seem  an  extraordimi 
thing  that  one-half  of  the  members  of  f 
Institute,  when  it  was  not  convenient  for  thi 
to  attend  the  meetings  in  London,  should  h; 
no  voice  in  its  affairs.  The  Chairman  has  ss 
that  the  Council  felt  themselves  restrained! 
the  charter;  that  is  not  the  view  I  hold  o; 
at  all.  I  do  not  believe  King  William  i 
ever  intended  that  the  provincial  memhi 
should  have  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  i 
stitute,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  easy; 
this  moment,  without  altering  the  charter.! 
a  certain  way  to  liberate  the  provincial  mo 
bers  from  the  position  of  having  no  means 
evincing  an  interest  in  its  affairs.  But  w 
will  interest  this  meeting  more  is,  that,  in  i 
course  of  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  vi 
reference  to  this  so-called  new  charter,  i 
Associates  of  the  Institute  have  most  peren 
torily  and  emphatically  demanded  a  voice  in 
affairs,  and  not  only  a  voice,  but  an  equal  vc 
Whether  that  is  to  be  granted  or  not  I  can 
tell.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  stand  I 
as  the  advocate  of  absolute  liberty,  equal 
and  fraternity  in  all  our  professional  guild 
every  possible  respect.  I  will  tell  you  vj 
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'have  often  said  upstairs  there  is  no  man 
ilialified  to  be  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
flho  is  not  equally  well  qualified  to  be  a  member 

I  the  Council.  We  are  no  trade  of  cheese- 
ongers,  but  a  profession  of  highly  intellectual 
:ud  cultured  men,  each  of  whom  is  perfectly 
iialified  to  engage  in  all  the  business  which  the 
Iciety  can  possibly  require.  And  so  the 
amngest  Associate,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
tances  in  which  our  profession  is  placed,  is 
illy  equal  to  the  work.  I,  therefore,  recom- 
iend  the  young  men  here  to  take  an  interest 
the  matter,  remembering,  as  the  Chairman 
ills  said,  that  this  is  a  democratic  association, 
lopting  the  principle  of  widening  its  basis, 
idiciously  and  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
isis  has  been  narrowed  in  the  case  of  the  Insti- 
liite,  and  no  good  has  come  of  it.  But  I  may 
Lcall  to  your  recollection  that  a  much  more  im- 
OTtant  enterprise,  as  I  venture  to  think,  is  on 
’  tot  up-stairs.  A  committee  has  been  sitting, 
i :  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  a  member, 
t|i  the  problem,  how  to  advance,  not  the  en- 
i'anchisemont  of  voters,  but  the  higher  work  of 
liiis  illustrious  profession,  by  means  of  what  we 
fill  departmental  action.  At  present  for  want 
t:  organisation  very  little  is  done.  I  am  of 
>pinion  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the 
llirection  of  the  advancement  of  the  art,  the 
iiiience,  and  the  literature  of  architecture,  and 
nr  my  own  part  I  care  nothing  about  voting 
:-id  enfranchisement  if  I  can  see  these  great 
(l)jects  adequately  served.  This  committee  has 
Bit  yet  reported,  and  it  is  not  competent  for 
>i e  to  make  any  definite  allusion  to  what  has 
ii, ken  place,  but  I  think  I  may  say  we  have 
mved  at  conclusions  which  are  liberal  and 
pjmerous,  and  we  have  arrived  at  these  con¬ 
tusions  thus  far  in  a  spirit  which  we  hope  will 
ijivance  very  considerably  the  interest  which 
Outsiders  will  feel  in  the  movements  of  the 
hstitute.  If  I  could  persuade  men  outside  and 
HBide  the  Institute  to  look  at  the  work  that 
i  as  to  be  done  rather  than  the  dignity  which  is 
a  be  attained  in  pretending  to  do  it,  I  think  I 
ihould  be  able  to  secure  a  most  important 
oject.  I  care  not  a  fig  for  their  dignity  or 
aeir  honours,  but  I  want  to  see  the  business 
one.  This  is  a  great  country,  and  the  Institute 
i  by  far  the  most  important  and  prominent 
lirchitectural  society  in  the  world.  Its  work  is 
a  the  widest  possible  field.  The  old  men  are 
nf  no  use,  believe  me.  No  man  is  of  much  use 
ft  the  work  of  the  Institute  who  is  over  fifty 
ears  of  age ;  that  I  have  learned  from  expe- 
nence.  At  all  events,  I  hope  to  see  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  younger  men  and  a  broader  position 
mken  up  before  long,  and  I  hope  yon  will  assist 
nose  who  are  working  in  that  direction  by 
[living  them  your  full  support.  I  am  glad  to 
fee  you,  sir,  in  the  chair,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
1)  large  a  meeting,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  and 
5e  so  many  evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
nciety.  I  hope  it  will  flourish  for  ever. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the  vote 
if  thanks.  Too  much,  he  added,  could  not  be 
iiade  of  the  educational  advantages  offered  to 
tudents  at  the  present  day  ;  at  the  same  time 
i  did  not  do  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  existence 
if  these.  The  great  advancement  to  be  made 
as  by  the  use  of  these  advantages,  otherwise 
ley  would  go  on  in  mere  mediocrity.  For  his 
>vn  part,  he  wished  he  had  had  such  educa- 
;onal  facilities  in  his  day.  When,  forty -five 
ears  ago,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  country 
rchitect  and  surveyor,  he  was  certainly  taught 
>me  of  the  principles  of  construction,  of  quan- 
ties,  and  of  the  supervision  of  work,  but  little 
a  the  way  of  design  or  drawing,  and  he  had, 
lerefore,  to  depend  greatly  for  his  knowledge 
a  the  studies  which  he  followed  out  on  his  own 
bcount.  The  President  had  stated  that  the 
iiaching  of  design  was  a  most  important 
tatter,  but  he  would  maintain  that  the  careful 
ludy  of  what  had  gone  before,  be  it  good  or 
ad,  was  of  the  greatest  consequence.  He  well 
iimembered  a  literary  man,  who  had  to  address 
number  of  people  periodically,  saying  that 
Bless  he  laid  in  a  store  of  good  literature,  he 
^und  himself  simply  plodding  away  in  his  old 
rain,  and  repeating  himself  over  and  over 
Jain.  This  was  a  lesson  which  architects 
lould  lay  down  as  most  expressive  of  their 
btual  needs.  They  should  not  limit  them- 
, fives,  as  perhaps  he  had  too  much  done,  to  one 
•oove  in  the  study  of  architecture,  for  the 
nger  he  lived  the  more  he  had  seen  the  neces- 
ty  of  studying  the  architectural  expressions 
all  countries. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  supported  the  motion, 
:id  referred  to  the  amended  scheme  of  work  as 


given  in  the  Brown  Book.  One  of  its  main 
features  was  that  the  work  was  now  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  so  that  a  student,  on 
reference  to  the  book,  was  able  to  see  at  once 
the  various  openings  for  study.  It  had  been 
prophesied  by  some  that  in  the  class  where  the 
work  was  to  be  pure  and  simple  copying  they 
would  never  get  ambitious  students  to  do  this, 
but  he  hoped  that  opinion  would  be  falsified  by 
the  actual  facts.  Another  departure  has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  quantities,  and  he 
believed  a  great  deal  of  good  would  result  from 
it.  By  teaching  exactness  and  method  they 
would  have  facts  to  correct  fancies,  and  the 
students  would  become  better  “all-round” 
architects. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  hoped  that  the  Committee 
of  Advice  would  be  largely  applied  to,  as  they 
were  anxious  and  willing  to  afford  every  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  student.  Should  the  proposed  new 
Charter  of  the  Institute  become  law,  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  wished  to 
belong  to  the  head  society  of  the  profession  to 
pass  the  Institute  Examination.  Although  the 
ordeal  was  not  an  unduly  severe  one,  it  yet 
required  careful  reading  in  many  subjects,  and 
unless  members  on  first  joining  the  Association 
entered  upon  a  regular  course  they  would  find 
it  difficult  to  pass  with  credit.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  so  small  a  proportion  of  London 
men  in  the  last  Examination,  and  believed  that 
a  great  many  of  the  young  students  did  not 
sufficiently  realise  its  importance.  Modern 
architecture  should  be  attended  to  as  well  as 
that  which  had  gone  before.  Mr.  Sedding  had 
notably  referred  to  this  in  his  paper  at  the 
Church  Congress,  in  urging  that  the  decorative 
portions  of  Church  work  should  be  laid  down 
more  on  modem  feeling  and  principles.  That 
the  student  should  learn  the  grammar  of  his 
work  was  a  truism,  but  that  he  should  neglect 
the  thought  and  movement  of  to-day  was  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  to  progress  or  reality  in  architec¬ 
ture.  The  certain  lack  of  admiration  or 
feeling  amongst  modern  men  for  their  own 
work  was  also  to  be  lamented,  and  mutual 
sympathy  for  each  other’s  work  ought  to  be 
cultivated.  It  had  often  been  said  that  painters 
liked,  sculptors  disliked,  and  architects  hated 
each  other’s  works.  This  was  not  quite  true, 
but  in  passing  through  towns  and  seeing  new 
buildings  they  should  endeavour  more  to  pick 
out  what  was  good  in  the  new  buildings,  and  be 
able  to  enter  into  and  sympathise  with  them. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  had  always  looked 
upon  the  Association  as  a  conservative  and  not 
a  democratic  body.  Certain  laws  had  been 
laid  down  at  its  foundation,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  some  changes,  the  Association  was  now 
substantially  what  it  had  been  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  its  objects  being  to  assist  the 
members  to  advancement  in  their  profession. 
He  hoped  that  in  the  future  some  means  would 
be  found  of  extending  its  usefulness  more  to 
the  country  members. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  remarked  that  the 
subject  of  education  could  not  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  A  new  sphere  of  action  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  commencing  ;  he  would 
like  to  see  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
Institute  and  the  Association  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  profession.  Great  good 
would  be  done  if  some  scheme  could  be 
devised  by  which  more  lectures  could  be  given, 
and  by  which  the  older  body  could  assist 
the  younger  in  increasing  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  knowledge.  The  Examination  ought  to  be 
a  goal  to  which  all  Btudents  should  direct  their 
endeavours.  It  was  not  yet  all  it  might  be,  and 
a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
a  thorough  architectural  education. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  remarked  that 
Professor  Kerr  had  gone  even  further  than  he 
had  in  regard  to  equal  voting.  With  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  term  “  democratic,”  he  had 
simply  meant  that  the  executive  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  based  on  the  votes  of  each  and  every 
member. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — We 

may  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  thirty- 
eighth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  will  be  held  in  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London  Wall,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Lucas,  J.P.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 


SANITARY  INSPECTION. 

The  importance  of  periodical  house-to-house 
visitation  for  the  purpose  of  sanitary  inspection, 
as  a  means  of  improving  and  maintaining  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  parish ;  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  decreasing  the  death-rate,  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted.  But  comparatively  few  of  our 
local  sanitary  authorities  possess  the  energy 
and  enterprise  to  carry  out  this  step  regularly 
and  systematically.  Much  is  taken  from  the 
invariably  beneficial  effect  of  an  efficient 
general  drainage  system  if  the  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  houses  are  based  on  a  bad  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  ; 
if,  for  instance,  the  soil-pipes  are  not  venti¬ 
lated  ;  if  the  waste-pipes  are  connected  with 
the  main  sewer;  and  if  the  water-supply  to 
water-closets  come  direct  from  the  domestic 
supply  cistern.  A' house-to-house  inspection, 
where  it  has  been  conducted,  only  too  truly 
brings  out  the  imperfections  in  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
houses  in  our  best-drained  parishes.  A  good 
drainage  system  lessens,  no  doubt,  the  evils 
which  naturally  arise  when  the  pipes  from  sinks, 
baths,  lavatories,  &c.,  are  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  main  sewer ;  but  a  local  sanitary 
authority  which  has  spent,  perhaps,  from 
40,000Z.  to  100,000L  on  the  construction  of  an 
improved  drainage  system  would  obviously  be 
lacking  in  its  duty  if  it  allowed  to  exist  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  houses  a  condition  of  things  which 
prevented  thef  ull  beneficial  effectsof  that  system 
being  derived.  Among  some  of  the  few  parishes 
which  have  adopted  the  periodical  house-to- 
house  inspection  is  Chiswick,  which  is  already 
rather  noted  for  its  complete  and  most  approved 
drainage  system  (with  sludge  presses  and  auto¬ 
matic  sewer-flushers),  and  its  low  death-rate. 
The  inspection  has  been  made  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  houses  in  that  parish,  and  although  in  some 
of  the  most  residential  and  therefore  unexpected 
parts  of  it,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory,  the  owners  are  complying  readily 
with  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  reason¬ 
able  requirements  of  the  Board,  namely,  the 
carrying  of  a  pipe,  the  same  size  as  the  soil- 
pipe,  up  through  the  soil  from  that  pipe  above 
the  roof,  so  as  to  act  as  a  ventilator,  disconnect¬ 
ing  the  waste-pipe  from  the  main  sewer,  and 
the  drawing  of  the  water  supply  of  the  closets 
from  a  separate  cistern.  This  work  of  house- 
to-house  inspection  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  a  useful  pocket  inspection  book  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  Surveyor 
to  the  Chiswick  Local  Board,  and  which 
details  all  the  points  upon  which  observation 
has  necessarily  to  be  made,  so  that  the 
inspector,  instead  of  having  to  write  out  all 
his  notes  in  full  or  nearly  so  has,  iu  most 
cases,  only  to  say  “  yes  ”  or  “  no  ”  under  the 
heading  to  which  his  attention  is  for  the  moment 
directed.  In  this  book,  which  tends  to  expedi¬ 
tion  and  completeness  in  the  preparation  of 
these  reports,  we  have,  for  instance,  under  the 
heading  of  “  Drainage,”  such  points  as  “  If  con¬ 
nected  to  sewers,”  “  No.  of  w.c.’s  in  basement, 
ground-floor,  and  first  floor,”  “  sort  of  pans  in 
w.o.,”  “if  supplied  with  water,”  “is  soil-pipe 
ventilated  ?  ”  “  if  inside  house  and  where 
situated,”  “is  sink  disconnected  ?  ”  “  are  bath 
and  lavatory  disconnected  ?  ”  “  is  there  venti¬ 
lating  syphon  in  front  of  the  house  ?  ”  “  is  there 
a  ventilating  -  pipe  at  back?”  Under  the 
heading  of  “  Water  Supply  ”  we  have  : — “  What 
company?”  “  constant  or  intermittent?”  “is 
w.c.  supply  separate?”  Under  “Dust  Bins” 
occur  such  points  as : —  “  Distance  nearest 
window  or  door,”  “if  covered,”  “if  in  an 
offensive  state,”  “  whether  garden  or  jard  to 
house.”  Then  follow  two  spaces,  one  for 
“remarks”  and  the  other  for  “sketch-plan, 
showing  drain.”  These  notes  are  all  transferred 
to  a  large  book  with  similar  headings,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  every  house  in  the  parish 
is  here  easily  recorded  and  referred  to.  The 
large  or  office  book  has,  in  addition  to  the  above 
points,  the  following:  —  “Suggestions  for 
remedy  by  the  surveyor,”  “  Date  of  meeting 
of  Local  Board  when  report  read,”  “  Deci¬ 
sion  and  order  of  the  Local  Board.”  Then 
follows  space  for  plan,  showing  the  drain.  All 
these  precautions,  as  to  disconnexion  of  waste- 
pipe  and  water  supply,  &c.,  from  the 
main  sewer  are  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Public  Health  Act;  but  the 
Local  Board  find  warrant  for  action  in  the  fact 
that  such  connexions  with  the  sewer  creates,  or 
tends  to  create,  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health  ; 
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for  the  abatement  of  which  they  can  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  provisions  of  the  above-named  Act, 
which  means  summoning  and  fining  in  cases  of 
proved  default.  The  ignorance  among  some 
occupiers  of  houses  as  to  the  real  use  of  these 
disconnexions  is  indeed  very  great.  A  case 
came  recently  under  the  writer’s  observation, 
where  the  occupier  (who  was  also  owner)  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  arrangement  of 
allowing  the  waste-pipe  from  the  bath  to  flow 
into  an  open  receptacle  outside  the  house,  at 
the  top  of  the  pipe  which  led  into  the  sewer, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  inspector 
of  the  water  company  to  see  when  and  how 
much  water  was  unnecessarily  wasted ;  and 
when  the  occupier  in  question  was  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  he  said  he  was  informed  by  his 
jobbing  plumber  that  these  open  receptacles 
were  required  by  the  water  company  to  facili¬ 
tate  an  inspection  in  their  interest.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Grand  Junction  and  West 
Middlesex  Water  Companies  have  offered,  and 
the  terms  have  been  accepted,  to  supply  from 
the  main  the  sixty  automatic  sewer  flushers  in 
Chiswick  at  41.  4s.  each  for  a  year.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  charge,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
Chiswick  Local  Board  will  make  a  clear  saving 
of  nearly  300L  by  the  new  system  of  sewer- 
flushing  over  the  old  one  of  putting  the  hose 
down  the  manhole,  and  waiting  till  several 
hundred  gallons  have  been  run  into  the  sewer. 


The  Working  Lads’  Institute,  White¬ 
chapel  (opposite  the  London  Hospital),  is  to 
be  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
this  Saturday,  the  31st,  at  four  p.m.  Mr.  Geo. 
Bainps,  jun.,  of  Great  Winchester-street,  is  the 
architect. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  TIMBER 
DRYING  APPARATUS. 

In  our  issue  of  the  18th  April,  1885,  we 
noticed  the  “  Common  Sense  ”  Timber  Drying 
Apparatus,  a  machine  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  this  country.  We  then  said  : 
“  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  as  perfect  a  system  as 
can  be  needed  or  desired,”  and  we  now  give  an 
illustration  of  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
drying-room  erected  some  months  ago  by 
Messrs.  Peto  Brothers,  the  well  -  known 
builders. 

The  process  includes  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  a  proper  application.  An 
apartment,  or  several  compartments  connected, 
so  constructed  that  they  can  be  tightly  closed 
and  heated  to  the  temperature  required, — the 
heating  agency  being  exhaust  or  live  steam. 
Where  the  former  is  used  connexion  should  also 
be  made  with  the  boiler,  so  that  when  the  works 
are  closed  at  night,  by  opening  a  valve,  steam 
from  the  boiler  may  pass  into  the  drying-room’s 
pipes  and  thus  preserve  the  temperature  in  the 
rooms  over-night.  Uniform  temperature  as  well 
as  uniform  action  is  essential.  Sweating  the 
timber  is  the  first  step  in  drying,  and  is  done 
at  the  start  by  opening  a  valve  ejecting  a  spray 
of  steam  on  to  the  timber.  The  action  is 
similar  to  that  of  immersing  timber  in  water, 
or  of  floating  logs.  It  dissolves  the  sap,  which 
is  of  a  glutinous  or  spongy  nature,  and  the 
natural  moisture  at  the  centre  escapes  freely, 
and  the  wood  comes  together  more  compactly 
and  firmer  than  if  sap  is  allowed  to  dry  down 
as  in  seasoning  ordinarily. 

An  exhaust  fan  is  now  used  to  draw  the  heated 
moisture  -  laden  air  from  the  room  and  force 
it  through  a  condenser  back  to  the  room. 


The  condenser  extracts  from  the  air  t 
drawn  out  its  moisture,  which,  liquified/ 
discharged  through  a  waste  -  pipe,  while  i 
air,  now  dry,  passes  back  to  the  room,  a 
being  rapidly  heated  by  the  heat  radiaii 
from  the  steam-pipes  at  the  bottom,  i 
capacity  for  moisture  is  thereby  increae 
and  the  moisture  is  more  freely  extracted  fi 
the  timber  in  its  circulation  through  the  api 
ment.  The  air,  again  charged  with  moist 
from  the  sweating  timber,  is  drawn  out,  t 
thus  the  circuit  is  continually  made  until  i 
timber  is  thoroughly  dry,  which  takes  fromu 
to  nine  days  to  season  wet  boards  and  planka 
the  same  proportion,  according  to  their  tht 
ness.  This  is  simple,  most  effectual,  , 
speedy. 

First,  heating  the  material  to  a  mean  i 
perature  of  125  deg.,  and  maintaining  it,  y 
none  of  the  detrimental  effects  of  sudii 
atmospheric  changes.  Secondly,  circulation 
air  by  means  of  the  fan.  Thirdly,  condei 
tion,  or  removal  of  the  moisture. 


NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  LOWES' 
TENDER. 

All  over  the  country  complaints  are  made 
builders  of  the  abuse  of  a  clause  in  invitat.: 
to  tender,  the  use  of  which,  within  prf 
limits,  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  absolui 
necessary. 

That  some  such  saving  clause  is  necessary 
are  free  to  admit.  It  would  be  altoge: 
absurd  to  think  for  one  moment  that  lial 
advertised  for  tenders  one  should  be  bourn 
accept  either  or  the  lowest,  even  to  recompr 
in  any  way  the  tenderers. 
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(  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  although 
iman  may  be  willing  and  wishful  to  build,  yet 
h  finds  the  cost  of  his  proposed  works  is  much 
R'eater  than  he  anticipated  or  had  been  led  to 
ilieve,  and  therefore  the  insertion  of  the 
ause  in  his  invitation  is  a  wise  provision  against 
|  isponsibilities.  Or  it  does  sometimes  happen 
iat  the  proprietor,  from  unforeseen  circum- 
Hances,  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  in- 
Intions,  and  that  unwillingly  ;  and  then  again 
tie  clause  has  its  proper  use. 
ii  But,  looking  at  the  misuse  of  it,  we  say  un- 
;sitatingly  it  is  plainly  dishonest  that  services 
Hindered  by  fifteen  or  twenty  builders  should 
rendered  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
Icact  sum  at  which  the  contemplated  works 
Day  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  proprietor’s 
>i,iend  or  that  architect’s  favourite. 

Ilf  such  a  system  as  has  recently  been  adopted 
jntinued  to  obtain  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
•ionil-fide  tendering,  as  no  man  who  cared  one 
o»t  for  his  reputation  or  had  regard  for  his  time 
I'ould  spend  money,  time,  and  brains,  without 
>ie  knowledge  that  his  tender  would  be  received 
:nd  treated  with  perfectly  good  faith.  It  seems 
pough  to  us  that  he  should  be  willing  to  send  a 
lender  on  the  faith  that  it  will  be  fairly  treated, 

I  ad  not  that  after  the  cost  of  its  production  it 
aould  be  used  to  his  disadvantage, 
i  We  have  been  thinking  chiefly  of  those  tenders 
[j-hich  are  necessarily  advertised,  but  much  more 
intensely  do  our  remarks  apply  to  those  gentle- 
len  who,  asking  a  certain  number  of  tradesmen 

13  tender,  even  then  refuse  to  accept  the  lowest, 
'hese  cases  are  numerous,  and  we  cannot  bnt 
fcspeat  that  this  means  is  used  to  keep  the  friend 
ir  favourite  honest. 

li  The  remedy,  if  the  disease  increases,  must 
iest  in  the  builder’s  own  hands.  It  seems  to  us 
ery  simple.  Ask  the  question, — Should  any 
►lander  be  aocepted,  and  mine  is  the  lowest, 
hill  it  be  accepted  P  This  may  apply  both  to 
ijivitations  public  or  private,  and  if  a  satisfac- 
3ry  answer  is  not  given  the  builder  must  be 
Content  to  forego  his  chance,  or  he  tenders  with 
I  he  knowledge  that  probably  he  will  be  de¬ 
manded  of  his  money  and  knowledge.  We  call 
so  mind  one  architect’s  invitation,  which  is 
[ilways  couched  thus : — “  Mr.  A.  B.  does  not 
ind  himself  to  accept  any  tender,  but  if 
hither  is  accepted  it  will  be  the  lowest.”  In 
his  gentleman’s  hands  a  builder  may  feel  him¬ 
self  perfectly  safe,  and  we  commend  his  example 
j.o  those  of  his  brethren  who  use  other  forms, 
i  We  have,  wo  think,  pointed  to  what  is  felt  by 
builders  to  be  a  great  and  growing  evil,  but  we 
^ope  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  call  attention 
io  the  matter,  and  trust  firmly  that  the  well- 
r.:nown  honesty  of  English  gentlemen  will,  with¬ 
out  resort  to  any  extreme  means,  be  sufficient  to 
oemedy  the  wrong. — The  Builder’s  Blue-Book. 


A  NEW  PATENT  LOCK. 

Wf,  have  had  submitted  to  our  notice  samples 
.of  a  new  lock,  which  seems  to  possess  great 
inerit,  and  concerning  which  its  introdacers 
ivrite, — 

B  “  Many  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
luvoid  the  constant  source  of  annoyance  caused  by 
••locks  being  the  wrong  hand  for  the  work  required. 
L'he  error  of  ordering  locks  right  hand  instead  of 
eft  is  well  known.  The  builder’s  right  is  often,  to 
sshe  ironmonger’s  view,  a  left-handed  lock.  A  work- 
nan  is  sent  into  the  country  to  replace  a  lock,  and 
jnds  he  has  been  improperly  instructed  as  regards 
he  hand  ;  in  fact,  this  difficulty  is  proverbial.  It 
fi.8  not  surprising,  therefore,  for  these  reasons,  and 
also  the  necessity  for  keeping  double  stocks,  that  much 
.thought  has  been  given  to  the  question.  Numerous 
blocks,  with  loose  reversing  bolts,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  The  general  difficulty  with  these  has  been 
the  liability  of  the  bolts  to  become  defective  and 
loose  in  consequence  of  the  play  given  to  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  lock.  In  nearly  all  these  cases 
the  cliisel-hoad  bolt  has  been  adhered  to,  an  attempt 
with  the  square  head  and  wheel  in  the  centre  has 
been  tried,  but  it  has  failed,  principally,  because  the 
pin  was  not  easily  fitted  or  satisfactory.  Even  if 
;the  pin  stood,  the  bolt  would  wear  until  the  square- 
head  would  have  to  meet  the  striking- plate,  and  this 
.meant  destruction  to  the  door-frame. 

In  1868,  the  idea  of  a  square  head  with  a  rib  was 
.attempted,  but  from  the  liability  of  it  sticking  on 
ane  side  of  the  bevel  of  the  square  head,  this  has 
never  made  any  headway.  In  1878,  Mr.  J.  Green 
introduced  his  well-kuown  cylindrical  bolt  reversible 
double-handed  lock,  which  had  a  fair  sale,  but 
among  its  defects  was  the  bolt  being  loose,  and  also 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  mode  of  reversing. 

In  1884,  Messrs.  J.  Green  and  J.  T.  Green 
apparently  hit  upon  the  method  which  is  here  illus¬ 
trated. 


The  illustrations  represent  the  tumbler  and  the 
lever  locks,  showing  the  cylindrical  head  and  double 
bevel,  in  combination  with  a  rib  or  ribs,  thus  giving 
the  double-handed  lock  without  any  apparent  draw¬ 
back. 


Tumbler  Mortise  Lock. 


Lever  Mortise  Lock. 


The  bolt  strikes  easily  on  the  plate,  and  takes  a 
firm  hold,  suitable  for  either  right  or  left  hand. 
The  locks  are  all  hand-made.  The  price  does  not 
exceed  that  of  ordinary  square  head  bolt  locks.” 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  of  73,  South- 
wark-street,  have  secured  the  sole  right  of  sale 
of  this  patent  lock. 


WHAT  IS  A  NEW  STREET  ? 

At  Worship-street  Police  Court  on  Wednesday 
last,  Messrs.  Lawrance  &  Sons,  builders,  of  Wharf- 
road,  City-road,  appeared  to  answer  three  sum¬ 
monses  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  threo  offences  under  the  Metro¬ 
polis  Management  and  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Act,  1882,  in  respect  of  some  blocks  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  erected  by  them  and  known  as  Chatham- 
gardens,  Nile-street,  Hoxtou.  Mr.  Avory,  barrister 
(instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burton),  appeared  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  and  Mr.  Grain, 
barrister,  represented  the  defendants.  Only  one 
summons  was  now  entered  into,  viz.,  that  for  failing 
to  give  notice  of  the  intended  formation  of  the  way 
or  passage,  under  the  7th  section  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  Management  and  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Act,  18S2  (45  Viet.  cap.  14). 

Mr.  Avory  stated  the  case,  and  read  the  section 
of  the  Act  in  question,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Where  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  is  intended  by 
any  person  to  form  or  lay  out  any  road,  passage,  or  way 
for  building  as  a  street  for  the  purposes  of  carriage  traffic 
or  of  foot  traffic  only,  in  such  manner  that  such  road, 
passage,  or  way  will  not  afford  direct  communication 
between  two  streets,  such  person  shall,  at  least  three 
months  before  such  road,  passage,  or  way  is  begun  to  be 
formed  or  laid  out,  make  an  application  to  tne  Board 
giving  notice  of  such  intention,  and  setting  out  a  plan  of 
the  proposed  street,  with  such  particulars  in  relation 
thereto  us  may  be  required  by  the  Board,  and  if  it  appears 
to  the  Board  that  it  is  expedient  that  such  road,  passage, 
or  way  ehould  not  be  formed  or  laid  out  in  manner  afore¬ 
said,  or  that  such  road,  passage,  or  way  should  be  formed 
or  laid  ont  in  manner  aforesaid  subject  to  any  conditions 
which  the  Board  may  prescribe,  the  Board  may,  by  order 
made  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period 
of  three  months,  decline  to  sanction  the  formation  or  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  such  road,  passage,  or  way  in  manner  aforesaid, 
or  may  sanction  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  such  road, 
passage,  or  way  in  manner  aforesaid  subject  to  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  may  prescribe,  and  thereupon,  and  until 
the  Board  shall  otherwise  direct,  such  road,  passage,  or 
way  shall  not  be  formed  or  laid  out  for  building  as  a  street 
in  manner  aforesaid  where  the  Board  have  decliued  their 
sanction,  or  shall  not  be  formed  or  laid  out  for  building  as 
a  street  in  manner  aforesaid,  except  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  prescribed,  where  the  Board  have  given 
their  sanction  subject  to  such  conditions.  Any  person 
forming  or  laying  out,  or  commencing  to  form  or  lay  out, 
or  keeping  open  any  road,  passage,  or  way  so  formed  or 
laid  out  in  manner  aforesaid  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  to  a  further 
penulty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  every  day  on 
which  the  offence  is  continued  after  the  day  on  which  the 
first  penalty  is  incurred.  Provided  always, that  in  case  the 
said  person  so  intending  to  form  or  lay  out  any  road, 
passage,  or  way  as  aforesaid,  considers  that  any  ol  the  con¬ 
ditions  prescribed  by  the  Board  are  unreasonable,  then 
the  said  person  so  objecting  to  the  said  conditions  may 
appeal  to  the  police  magistrate  for  the  district  in  which  the 
said  road,  passage,  or  way  is  situate,  and  his  decision  shall 
be  final  upon  the  question.” 

Mr.  Avory  having  explained  the  nature  of  the 
scheme,  which  was  described  in  Mr.  George  Godwin’s 
letter  to  the  Builder  for  Oct.  3,  p.  478,  and  again 
referred  to  in  last  week’s  Builder,  p.  562),  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler,  the  District  Surveyor,  was  called  to 
depose  to  the  width  of  the  passage  between  the 
buildings;  and  Mr.  John  Hebb,  the  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Board,  was  also  called.  Mr.  Hebb, 


in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  said  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  cottage  property  formerly  occupying 
the  site,  the  new  buildings  (consisting  of  two  lofty 
blocks  of  artisails’  dwellings,  each  509  ft.  long, 
placed  only  24  ft.  apart,  and  each  35  ft.  high  to  the 
eaves,  with  no  outlet  at  the  far  end,  thus  forming  a 
cul-de-sac,  and  closely  hemmed  in  by  surrounding 
properties),  owing  to  insufficiency  of  light  and  air, 
would  be  the  reverse  of  an  improvement  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Grain  admitted  that  notice 
had  not  been  given,  but  contended  that  such  notice 
was  not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  passage  or  way 
between  the  two  blocks  of  buildings  was  not  a  new 
street  within  the  meaning  of  the  section.  He  said 
that  when  the  buildings  were  completed  it  was 
intended  to  put  up  a  pair  of  gates  at  the  entrance 
to  the  passageway  between  the  dwellings,  and  to 
station  a  gatekeeper  there. 

The  Magistrate  (Mr.  Hosack)  dismissed  the  sum¬ 
mons  on  the  ground  that  the  case  did  not  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  section  relied  upon,  and  he 
allowed  the  defendants  51.  5s.  costs. 


ILLICIT  COMMISSIONS. 

Sir, — The  practice  of  offering, — I  will  not  say 
receiving, — commissions  to  surveyors  and  other 
officials  employed  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
has,  in  my  experience  become  so  general  that 
I  venture  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  in  the 
hope  that  through  the  publicity  of  your  columns 
some  means  may  be  found  of  preventing  such 
dishonest  practices. 

The  38th  and  39th  Viet.,  c.  55,  sec.  189,  pro¬ 
vides  that  “Every  urban  authority  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
be  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Surveyor,  In¬ 
spector  of  Nuisances,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer.” 
And  sec.  193  enacts  that  “  Officers  or  servants 
appointed  or  employed  under  this  Act  by  any 
Local  Authority  shall  not  in  any  wise  be  con¬ 
cerned  or  interested  in  any  bargain  or  contract 
made  with  such  authority.”  “  If  any  such  officer 
or  servant”  “  exacts  or  accepts  any  fee  or  reward 
whatsoever  other  than  his  proper  salary,  wages, 
and  allowances,  he  shall  be  incapable  of  after¬ 
wards  holding  or  continuing  in  any  office  or 
employment  under  this  Act,  and  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds.”  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  above  sections  would  amply 
protect  the  ratepaying  public  from  fraudulent 
practices,  but  from  experience  I  can  testify  that 
it  is  not  so.  Commissions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  brought,  sent,  or  offered  to  me. 
Within  the  past  week  no  less  than  three  such 
offers  have  been  made  to  me,  which,  if  accepted, 
would  more  than  equal  my  annual  salary.  Why 
should  firms  claiming  respectability  stoop  to 
such  underhand  practices  ?  Simply  because  of 
the  keen  competition  in  trade,  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  some  unprincipled  officials  to  accept 
such  commissions.  Why  do  surveyors  or  other 
officers  run  the  risk  of  loss  of  office  and  fine  ? 
For  two  reasons.  Firstly  and  mainly,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  salaries  offered  by  many 
local  authorities,  which  no  qualified  (I  do  not 
include  medical  officers)  man  of  integrity  and  ex¬ 
perience  could  possibly  subsist  upon.  Secondly, 
the  practice,  common  in  many  places,  owing  to 
the  constitution  of  the  local  authority,  to  “pitch- 
fork  ”  into  office  of  responsibility  and  trust  the 
“local  practical  man,”  the  “jerry-builder,”  or 
others  of  a  similar  class.  Without  further  en¬ 
croaching  on  your  valuable  space  by  enlarging 
on  the  vast  sum  annually  expended  by  the  local 
authorities,  which  passes  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  through  their  surveyors’  hands,  I  beg 
to  offer  the  following  suggestions  with  a  view  of 
remedying  the  evils  complained  of  : — 

1.  That  any  person  offering  or  attempting 
to  bribe  an  officer  of  the  local  authority  should 
be  liable  to  a  substantial  penalty.  2.  That  none 
but  properly-certified  men  should  be  eligible 
for  the  position  of  Surveyor  or  Inspector  of 
Nuisances.  A  Local  Surveyor. 


Leicester  Water  Supply. — The  town  of 
Leicester  now  draws  its  water  supplies  from 
two  streams  flowing  from  Charnwood  Forest, 
with  impounding  reservoirs  at  Thornton  and 
Bradgate.  A  further  supply  having  become 
necessary,  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Hawksley,  of 
Westminster,  the  consulting  engineers  to  the 
Corporation,  advised  that  another  stream  upon 
Charnwood  Forest,  the  Blackbrook,  should  be 
acquired.  This  advice  having  been  confirmed 
by  a  report  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  who  was  appointed  to  make  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  whole  question,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Town  Council. 
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OLD  OAK  KOOM,  FORMERLY  AT 
NUREMBERG. 

SlB, — In  your  last  issue  you  were  kind  enough  to 
insert  an  engraving  of  this  fine  room,  and  in  your 
article  thereon  you  say  that  its  fate  is  unknown  to 
yon.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  yourself  and  readers 
to  know  that  I  have  re-erected  it  in  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  C.  D.  Kemp- Welch,  at  Broadlands,  Ascot,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  its  present  owner  really  appre¬ 
ciates  it  and  highly  prizes  his  acquisition.  In  the 
re-erection  we  followed  the  old  lines  exactly,  and  I 
received  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  assistance 
from  Mr.  Kemp-Welch’s  architect,  Mr.  W.  West 
Neve.  J.  ICHENHAUSER. 

A  correspondent  has  written  to  us  in  regard 
to  the  discrepancy  between  the  style  of  this  room 
and  the  date  claimed  for  it, — which,  indeed,  struck 
us  as  remarkable  at  the  time.  We  simply  gave  the 
history  of  the  room  as  furnished  to  us  by  those  who 
professed  to  have  it  from  authentic  sources.  But 
the  penetration  into  Germany  at  that  date  (say  circa 
1510)  of  Renaissance  details  in  so  advanced  a  shape 
is  next  to  impossible,  if  we  are  to  regard  it  as  the 
work  of  a  German  artist.  We  omitted  to  note  this 
at  the  time. 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS  BY  SMOKE 
STACKS. 

Sir, — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent 
of  last  week  (L.  Brown),  1  beg  to  say  that  this 
system  has  been  carried  out  in  some  of  the  highest 
parts  of  the  town  of  Darlington,  viz.,  in  the  east 
and  northwards.  It  was  adopted  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.R.  I. B.  A.,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  I  believe  with  the  best 
results. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain, 

Oct.  28, 1885.  Darlingtonian. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  L.  Btowd,  will 
find  a  list  of  eighteen  towns  where  this  mode  of 
ventilation  has  been  and  is  now  in  use,  with  the 
opinions  of  several  surveyors  on  this  subject,  if  he 
will  refer  to  the  book  (advertised  in  the  Builder), 
by  Messrs.  Bancroft,  on  “Tall  Chimney  Construc¬ 
tion,”  pp.  134-35.  H.  S.  &  Co. 


GAS  COILS. 

Sir, — Will  any  reader  of  the  Builder  kindly  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  gain  (if  any)  in  the  amount 
of  heat  given  off  from  a  coil  heated  by  gas,  and  if 
it  is  greater  than  would  be  given  off  by  the  naked 
gas  flame, — the  same  burners  being  used  in  each  case, 
and  a  similar  arrangement  for  taking  away  the 
fumes  ?  A.  B. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,259,  Glazing.  F.  Primrose  and  J.  Mel- 
lowes. 

The  glass  is  supported  in  turned  lead  bars  grooved 
at  the  sides  to  receive  it.  Theso  bars  are  sometimes 
made  to  fit  over  a  bar  of  iron.  The  purlins  are 
grooved  to  carry  off  water  condensing  on  the  under 
side  of  the  glass,  and  channels  are  cut  from  the 
groove  to  the  outside  to  conduct  the  water.  To  enable 
planks  to  be  supported  over  the  glass  for  cleaning 
or  repairs,  iron  brackets  are  secured  to  the  rafters. 
The  brackets  are  bent  up  at  the  ends,  and  carry  iron 
bars,  upon  which  the  planks  may  be  laid. 

9,793,  Plumb-rule.  T.  Wright. 

A  plumb  bob  is  fixed  to  a  rod  pivoted  at  the  upper 
end,  a  pin  at  the  other  end  controls  a  pivoted 
index  finger  showing  when  the  rule  is  exactly  vertical. 
The  working  parts  are  covoredby  a  casing  to  protect 
them  from  wind  and  weather.  A  spirit  level  and 
thermometer  may  be  attached. 

10, SOI,  Door-knob.  H.  Owens. 

The  knob  is  attached  to  the  spindle  by  a  screw 
passing  right  through.  Holes  are  bored  in  the  neck 
of  the  knob  at  right  angles,  and  in  different  posi¬ 
tions,  for  better  adjustment.  The  screw  is  held  in 
place  by  a  rose,  which  is  turned  and  fixed  to  the 
door.  Thj  rose  fits  over  the  knob,  and  is  secured 
by  a  collar  which  screws  on  to  the  neck  of  the  rose. 

11,666,  Fireproof  Doors.  J.  Edwards  and 
A.  Rogers. 

Fireproof  doors  are  made  hollow  and  filled  with 
asbestos  or  other  suitable  material,  aud  supported 
on  rollers  or  pulleys.  A  space  within  the  door 
contains  the  mechanism  for  moving  it,  consisting  of 
a  screw  working  into  a  long  nut  fixed  to  the  wall, 
and,  at  the  other,  worm  and  worm-wheel.  A  pair 
of  bevel  wheels  enable  the  screw  to  be  turned  by 
a  handle  from  either  side  of  the  door,  or  from  the 
end. 

l',S90,  Horticultural  and  other  Buildings. 
W.  Page.  6 

Cast-iron  columns,  adapted  to  retain  the  brick¬ 
work  and  side-lights  of  the  building  in  position,  are 
erected  at  suitable  intervals.  They  are  formed  with 
flanges  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  ends  of  the  brickwork  enter.  The 


portion  in  the  ground  is  cast  with  a  foot,  strength¬ 
ened  by  four  ribs.  Ears  are  formed  at  the  upper 
ends  by  which  opposite  columns  may  be  tied  together, 
and  a  wall-plate  is  bolted  along  the  top  of  the  wall 
to  flanges  cast  on  for  the  purpose. 

12,614,  Nosing  for  Stair-treads.  F.  Hembry. 

On  a  backing  of  indiarubber  is  laid  a  perforated 
metal  plate,  or  a  sheet  of  wire  gauze,  to  which  is 
cemented  a  second  sheet  of  indiarubber.  The  cement 
passing  through  the  perforations  unites  the  whole 
firmly  together.  Instead  of  using  cement  the  sheets 
of  rubber  may  be  placed  on  a  plate  on  an  uncured 
state,  and  afterwards  attached  to  it  by  vulcanisa¬ 
tion. 

11,960,  Glazing.  H.  Crewe. 

The  rafters  or  sash-bars  are  grooved  to  carry  off 
water,  and  the  glass  rests  on  the  edges  of  the 
grooves.  The  glass  is  secured  by  a  clip  fastened  by 
a  screw.  The  hole  through  which  the  screw  passes 
is  elongated  so  that  the  clip  may  be  slidden  along 
to  r  jlease  the  glass  if  desired. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  16.-12,322,  F.  Smith,  Wind-baffling  Chim¬ 
ney  Top. — 12,328,  R.  Lee,  Construction  of  Fire¬ 
proof  Pillars  and  Columns. — 12,339,  H.  Sloane, 
Chimney  Cap.  — 12,370,  F.  Wordley,  Improvements 
in  Electric  Bells. — 12,379,  G.  Wynne,  Fastenings 
for  Doors,  &c. 

Oct.  17. — 12,383,  A.  Campbell,  Manufacture  of 
Artificial  Stones  and  Concretes. — 12,390,  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Improved  Forms  of  Building  Materials. — 
12,391,  H.  Wiesen,  Manufacture  of  Bricks. — 12,392, 
C.  Fellows,  Safety  Sash  Fastener. — 12,393,  J.  North- 
wood,  Construction  of  Ventilators. — 12,397,  T. 
Cleathers  and  Others,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 12,402, 
C.  and  R.  Marshall,  Casements  or  Window  Sashes. 
— 12,403,  J.  Deeley,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 12,405, 
J.  Allen,  Brick  and  Tile  Making  Machinery. 

Oct.  19. — 12,448,  H.  Wood  and  Others,  Sash 
Fasteners.  —  12,458,  E.  Preston,  Spokeshaves, 
Planes,  &c. — 12,468,  J.  Cushing,  Improved  Water- 
closet  Basin. — 12,470,  T.  Murphy,  Whitewash  or 
Distemper  Brush. — 12,471,  S.  Johnson,  Flushing 
Apparatus  for  Closets,  &c. — 12,477,  G.  Smith,  Com¬ 
bination  Cowl  or  Ventilator. 

Oct.  20. — 12,505,  W.  Allen,  Construction  of 
Self-flushing  Water-closets. — 12,507,  H.  Lory, 
Bolt,  with  Plate  or  Plates  for  Lavatories  or 
Water-closets..  — 12,508,  A.  Kerr,  Water-closet 
Cistern.  — 12,525,  W.  Scrymgour,  Construction 
of  Floorings,  Roofs,  and  other  Structures. — 
12,529,  J.  Collier,  Opening  Fanlights,  Hinged 
Windows,  &c. — 12,539,  W.  Merryweather,  Closet  or 
Room  Indicator. — 12,541,  G.  Heinsius,  Door  Bolts, 
&c. — 12,542,  E.  Ferrari,  Improvements  in  Ladders. 
— 12,547,  E.  Verity  andB.  Banks,  Opening,  Closing, 
and  Regulating  Fanlights,  & c. — 12,550,  F.  Austin, 
Antiseptic  Basin  for  Closets,  &c. — 12,563,  T.  Castle, 
Machinery  and  Kilns  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Cement. 

Oct.  21. — 12,580,  S.  Smith,  Automatically  Flushing 
Closets  and  Drains. — 12,584,  A.  Gunn  and  T. 
Caisley,  Imitation  Inlaid  Work. — 12,585,  R.  Leigh, 
Fireproof  Ceiling  Laths. — 12,605,  G.  Thornton, 
Improved  Door  Silencer. — 12,620,  F.  Morris  and 
J.  Fox,  Apparatus  for  Securing  Sliding  Sashes. 

Oct.  22. — 12,634,  J.  Higginbotham  aud  H.  Hol¬ 
land,  Window-sash  Fasteners. — 12,637,  J.  McMurtrie, 
Improvements  in  Water  Fittings. — 12,662,  J.  Green¬ 
wood,  Automatic  Disinfecting  Apparatus. — 12,672, 
J.  Cornish,  Tiles  for  Floors  of  Malt  and  other 
Kilns. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

10,480,  W.  Margetts,  Loading  or  Charging 
Cement  Kilns. — 10,659,  H.  Sainsbury,  Spring  and 
Air  Apparatus  for  Closing  Doors  and  Gates. — 10,772, 
J.  Johnson,  Ventilators  and  Chimney  Cowls. — 
10,886,  W.  Wilkinson,  Construction  of  Footpaths 
and  other  Floorings  or  Pavings. — 10,903,  W.  Wood, 
Decking  for  Bridges. — 11,228,  J.  Totton,  Treads  for 
Staircases,  Passages,  &c. — 11,408,  H.  Milsom,  Paring 
Heads  and  Cutters  for  Woodworking  Machinery. — 
11,441,  G.  Glanville,  Improvements  in  Screws. — 
11,549,  J.  Parker,  Manufacture  of  Fireclay  Bricks. 
11,677,  H.  Shaw,  Attachment  for  Screw-drivers. — 
9,209,  C.  Rowlands,  Machine  for  Sawing,  Mortising, 
Moulding,  &c. — 10,347,  G.  Blake,  Turn  Buckle  Lead 
Fastener.  — 10,864,  T.  Milo,  Door  Knockers.- - 
10,915,  H.  Hartung,  Door  Checks. — 11,001,  W. 
Hassall,  Composition  or  Cement  for  Jointing  Stone¬ 
ware,  Concrete,  aud  other  Pipes. — 11,174,  J.  Wat¬ 
son,  Manufacture  of  Cement.— 11,471,  F.  Druce, 
Lock  or  Catch  for  Securing  Fenders  to  Mantelpieces, 
Walls,  &c.  — 11,690,  E.  Lucas,  Improvements  in 
Water-closets. — 11,811,  J.  Gurr,  Joiner’s  Bench 
Knife. — 12,148,  W.  Holman,  Improved  Lock. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tsco  months . 

9,  J.  Hill,  Improvements  in  Rim  Locks,  Drawback 
Locks  and  Latches. — 217,  W.  Court,  Woodblock 
Flooring. — 11,101,  W.  Dupr(s,  Cowls  to  Prevent 
Down-draught. — 16,951,  S.  Hazeland,  Machinery 
for  Planing  Wood.— 389,  D.  Dickinson,  Device  for 
Preventing  the  Over-sliding  of  Drawers,  Shelves, 
Sliding  Doors,  &c. — 9,642,  J.  Twyerould,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Cooking  Sioves. — 10,813,  W.  and  G. 
Barker,  Improved  Mantel-piece.  Chimney-piece, 
and  Over-mantel. — 10,294,  C.  Roberts,  Apparatus 


for  Collecting  Rain  Water. — 11,171,  S.  Richards 
Apparatus  for  Facilitating  the  Painting  and  Rep 
ing  and  Cleaning  and  Window  Frames. — 11,5 
F.  Biggs,  Tubular-cased  Mortise  Locks. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  16. 

By  Debenuam,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Bromyard,  near — Freehold  cottage  and  6a.  lr.  26p.  J 

Two  enclosures  of  land,  11a.  lr.  37p .  ' 

Freehold  cottage  and  6a.  lr.  Ip . 

Freehold  cottage  and  11a.  Or.  12p . . . .  B 

Oct.  20. 

By  W.  H.  Moobb. 

Regent’s  Park— 104,  Osnaburgh-street,  39  years, 

ground-rent  29 1 . 

Bruns  wick-square— 15,  Grenville-street,  7  years, 

ground-rent  101.  10s . 

By  C.  W.  Davies. 

Dalston— 39,  41,  and  43,  Holly-street,  62  years, 

ground-rent  162 . 

23,  25,  27,  and  29,  Shrubland-grove,  67  years. 


ground-rent  162 .  1 

56  and  68,  Parkholme-road,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  22. 16s .  1 

Goswell-road— No.  83,  42  years,  ground-rent  702.  ...  1 


Aldersgate-street— 28  and  29,  Glasshouse-yard,  free- 


Golden-lane— The  Hatlield-street  Schools,  freehold  1 
Old-street— 14  and  16,  James-stieet, leasehold  rental. 


City-road — 19,  Leonard-street,  rental  of  402.,  term 
3  years . 

Lower  Clapton — Freehold  ground-rent  of  482,, 

reversion  in  90  years  . •.•••••; .  * 

Freehold  ground-rent  of  92.,  reversion  in  84  years 
Freehold  ground-rent  of  62.  10s.,  reversion  in  84 

years .  d 

By  Debbnham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Rotherfield,  Sussex— Part  of  Sandhill  Farm,  26a. 

2r.  lip.,  freehold . 

Oct.  21. 

By  Baxtbb,  Payne,  &  Lbpper. 

Foot’s  Cray,  Kent — The  lease  of  “The  Cat”  beer¬ 
house  . . . 

By  H.  Odghton  &  Sox. 

Battersea— 6  and  7,  Park-place,  47  years,  ground- 
rent  102 . 

Walworth— 43  and  47,  Mann-street,  66  years, 
ground-rent  72. 6s . 

Battersea — 90  to  96  even,  Henley- street,  83  years, 

ground-rent  20 2 .  j 

By  Randall  &  Beakd. 

East  Finchley, Western-road— “  Heathlield  Lodge,” 

95  years,  ground-rent  72 . . . 

Oct.  22. 

By  Habds  &  Jenkinson. 

Bermondsey — Ground-rent  of  602.  a  year,  reversion 
in  98  years  . 1 

Peckham — 67,  Clifton-crescent,  freehold . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobb. 

Dagenham — Four  freehold  cottages  . 

The  freehold  chapel  adjoining  . 

By  Fdbber,  Price,  &  Fubbeb. 

King’s-cross— 21  and  22,  Manchester-square,  69 

years,  ground-rent  102 . 1 

By  B.  Bbown. 

Poplar — Improved  ground-rents  of  1232.  4s.  4d., 

term  67  years .  ‘‘ 

Improved  ground-rents  of  292.  10s.,  term  67  years 

Bromley — Improved  ground-rents  of  182.,  term  64 


Canning  Town— The  “  Lord  Nelson  ”  public-house. 

Barking-road — The  “  Balmoral  Castle  ”  public- 

house,  term  78  years  . . . 

Poplar— Ground-rent  of  132.  a  year,  reversion  in 


No.  7,  Stainsby-road,  32  years,  ground-rent  52.6s. 
By  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Brighton— 60,  Montpeber-road,  freehold .  1 

No.  4,  Clarendon-terrace,  freehold .  5 

Redhill,  Surrey— The  “  Hermitage,”  78  years, 

ground-rent  112 . 

Oct.  23. 

By  R.  B.  Bbiggs. 

Tottenham  -Ground-rents  of  662.  a  year,  reversion 
in  92  years .  I 


MEETINGS. 

Mondat,  Novbmbeb  2. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Opening  Meel 
of  the  Session.  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  E 
Christian.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  B.  Redman  on  “T 
Approaches  and  Deep-water  Entrances."  7,30p.m.  , 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association. — Mr.  R.  Wheeler 
“The  Sanitary  Work  of  Two  Houses  lately  Erects 
7  30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  —Mr.  Thomas  Mel 
“  On  Stone  :  its  Properties  and  Adaptability."  7  p.m 
Wbdnbsday,  Novbmbbb  4. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institutia 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8‘30p.m. 

Thubsday,  Novembeb  6. 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — Thirty-eighthJAn. 
Dinner,  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall.  6  p.m. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute. —  (1)  Mr.  Flinders  P< 
on  “  Nancratis.”  (2)  The  Rev.  B.  W.  GibBonne  will  i 
some  “  Notes  on  Wolvey  Church."  4  p.m. 

Fbiday,  Novembeb  6. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  T.  Blaehill  on  “I1 
For  Students.”  7'30p.m. 

University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton  on  “G! 
Inscriptions.”  (III.)  4  p.m. 

Saturday,  Novembeb  7. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr.  Gi 
Jerram,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  deliver  his  An 
Address.  6  0  p.m. 


Dot.  31,  1885.] 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY —Part  II. 

XXII. 

3  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  intersection  in 
the  point  m. 

S  we  have  always  done  before  we  shall 
now  find  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of 
intersection  in  the  point  to.  To  do  this 
lahall  use  the  method  of  the  normals,  which 
have  explained  in  fig.  1G9.  The  reader  re- 
labers  that  this  method  is  based  on  the  fact 
;  the  tangent  to  the  intersection  in  a  given 
jit  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  con- 
is  the  normals  to  both  surfaces  in  that 
it. 

he  normal  to  the  paraboloid  is  found  in  the 
nary  way.  By  a  perpendicular  to  the 
idian  outline  drawn  from  a”  we  find  the 
,it  r,  where  the  normal  from  the  point  to  cuts 
laxis  of  the  paraboloid.  The  normal  is,  there- 
L  m  r. 

ihe  normal  to  the  hyperboloid  oannot  be  found 
be  same  way,  for  we  have  not  got  the  out- 
of  that  surface.  The  plane  tangent  to  a 
ace  in  a  given  point  contains  all  the  tangents 
hat  surface ;  therefore,  if  we  draw  on  the 
led-down  section  the  tangent  /32  tv ;  this 
gent  (when  the  section  is  brought  back  to 
ioriginal  position)  will  be  contained  by  the 
le  tangent  to  the  hyperboloid  in  the 
;it  /3  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tangent 
ae  will  also  contain  the  generator  G  of  the 
iierboloid.  The  first  tangent  (which  we  call 
n  its  position  in  space)  cuts  the  meridian 
ae  in  the  point  t,  and  the  generator  G 
s  the  same  meridian  plane  in  the  point  s; 
refore  the  line  tv  sv  is  the  elevation  of  the 
26  where  the  tangent  plane  to  the  hyper- 
aid  in  the  point  0  cuts  the  meridian  plane, 
we  know  that  the  vertical  projection  of  the 
mal  in  the  point  /3  will  be  perpendicular  to 
■  trace  t°  sv  of  the  tangent  plane,  we  can 
,w  /3"  nv  perpendicular  to  tv  s”  and  get  thereby 
point  n,  where  all  the  normals  along  the 
ae  parallel  will  cut  the  axis  of  the  hyper- 
oid.  The  line  to  n  is,  therefore,  the  normal 
the  hyperboloid  in  the  point  to. 

I)n  the  meridian  plane,  the  line  which  con¬ 
its  the  points  r  and  n  is  a  trace  of  the  plane 
the  normals  (the  plane  of  the  normals  is  re 
isented  by  the  triangle  to  n  r),  the  elevation 
the  tangent  m'  6V  will,  therefore,  be  perpen- 
ular  to  the  line  rv  nv.  Likewise,  if  wo  pro- 
g  the  line  rv  nv  until  it  cut  the  plane  P  in 
'  point  p  we  find  that  the  plane  of  the  nor- 
ls  cuts  the  horizontal  plane  P  along  a  line 
ejected  on  the  plane  in  mh  ph,  and  therefore, 
i  plan  of  the  tangent  to*  9  is  perpendicular  to 
» line  to*  p*. 

Observe,  that  as  we  only  required  the  direc 
a  of  the  traces  of  the  plane  of  the  normals, 
have  operated  by  means  of  the  traces  of 
.t  plane  on  planes  parallel  to  the  projection 
nes  such  as  the  meridian  plane  and  the 
•izontal  plane  P ;  for  these  traces  are  parallel 
the  traces  made  on  the  original  projection 
nes,  and  are  more  readily  found, 
rhe  reader  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
earance  of  these  two  surfaces  and  their 


! !  Ui 


intersection  by  the  fig.  191,  where  we  have 
given  the  outlines  of  both  surfaces.  The  hyper¬ 
boloid  has  been  shaded  and  the  paraboloid  left 
white. 

The  outlines  of  each  surface,  which  are  hidden 
inside  the  other  surface,  are  marked  by  dotted 
lines  only. 

Note. — The  section  of  the  Greek  Doric  capital 
is  a  portion  of  a  conic  section  sometimes  a 
parabola,  scmetimes  a  hyperbola,  but  yet  the 
capital  is  not  either  a  paraboloid  or  a  hyper¬ 
boloid  of  revolution ;  because,  although  it  be  a 
surface  of  revolution,  the  axis  of  revolution 
does  not  correspond  with  the  axis  of  the  conic 
section,  which  forms  the  meridian  of  the 
capital. 

We  have  now  given  special  methods  of  finding 
the  intersection  of  certain  surfaces  ;  but  we  can 
always  get  the  intersection  of  any  two  surfacee 
by  means  of  sections  made  in  both  surfaces  by 
horizontal  planes.  This  method  is  sure,  but 
often  very  long.  In  some  cases  there  is  an 
artifice  of  construction  which  very  much 
shortens  the  work.  We  refer  to  the  method  of 

Conic  Projections  or  Perspective  Projections. 

Suppose  we  have  a  cone  of  vertex  s  (see 
fig.  192),  the  base  of  which  is  a  sinuous  ir¬ 
regular  line  B,  and  we  require  the  intersection 
of  that  cone  by  another  surface,  such  as  a  sphere, 
the  horizontal  section  of  which  is  always  a  circle. 

According  to  the  regular  method  of  finding 
intersections,  we  cut  both  surfaces  by  a 
horizontal  plane,  H,  and  where  the  two  plane 
sections  meet  we  shall  have  points  of  the 
section  required. 

The  section  of  the  sphere  is  a  circle  of 
centre,  C.  This  is  easily  got;  but  the  section 
of  the  cone  will  in  this  case  have  to  be  care¬ 
fully  delineated  point  by  point,  and  will  take 
a  very  long  time  to  draw.  We  can  dispense 
with  this  tedious  labour  by  the  following 
artifice : — 

We  produce  a  second  cone,  the  vertex  of 
which  is  the  point  S,  vertex  of  the  cone  given, 
but  the  base  of  which  is  the  circular  section 
made  in  the  sphere  by  the  plane  H.  If  we 
prolong  that  second  cone,  it  will  cut  the  plane 
of  the  plan  according  to  a  circle,  G,  the  centre 
of  which  is  C2.  The  two  cones  having  the 
same  vertex  cut  one  another  along  generators  ; 


and  where  the  circle  G,  base  of  the  second 
cone,  meets  the  sinuous  base  B  of  the  first 
cone,  we  have  points  belonging  to  the  gene¬ 
rators  common  to  both  cones.  We  can,  there¬ 
fore,  draw  the  generators,  and  find  the  points 
to  and  n  where  they  intersect  the  horizontal 
plane  H  ;  these  points  w  and  n  belong  to  the 
curve  of  intersection  of  the  cone  by  the 
sphere.  The  complete  curve  is  drawn  by 
operating  on  a  series  of  horizontal  sections. 

Note. — This  method  applies  to  all  surfaces, 
the  horizontal  sections  of  which  are  circles. 
This  comprises  a  great  variety  of  surfaces, 
some  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  surface  engendered  by  a  horizontal 
circle  of  varying  radius,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  bound  to  touch  two  lines  in  Bpace  as  the 
circle  moves  up  and  down. 


Proposed  Widening  of  the  Strand. — At 

the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
last  week,  Mr.  J.  Jones  introduced  a  deputation 
from  the  Strand  Improvement  Association,  who 
presented  a  memorial  urging  the  Board  to  take 
steps  to  widen  the  Strand  between  the  churches 
of  St.  Clement  Dane’s  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand- 
The  deputation  consisted  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Light- 
body,  Mr.  T.  H.  Cole,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  R- 
Davies,  Mr.  J.  Seymour,  and  others.  Mr. 
Lightbody,  who  spoke  for  the  deputation, 
appealed  to  the  Board  to  give  the  subject 
matter  of  the  memorial  their  early  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  as  they  felt  assured  that 
such  consideration  could  not  fail  to  impress  the 
Board  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  dealing 
with  this  question  without  further  delay.  In. 
June,  1882,  a  similar  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Board,  which  met  with  such  favourable 
consideration  that  a  draft  Bill  was  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  needed  alteration.  The  traffic  of 
the  Strand  had  increased  enormously  of  late 
years  between  the  two  churches  ac  the  eastern 
end,  where  both  the  roadway  and  the  footways 
were  much  narrower  than  at  any  other  part  of 
the  thoroughfare ;  the  congestion  of  traffic  was 
such  as  to  cause  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
traffic  and  the  traders,  while  there  was  also- 
grave  danger  to  life  and  limb.  On  the  motion, 
of  Mr.  J.  Jones,  the  memorial  was  referred  to- 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  for- 
consideration  and  report. 
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Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects.  —  The 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was 
held  last  week  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  Buchanan  -  street,  Mr.  James  Sellars, 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  William  MacLean, 
•writer,  secretary,  submitted  the  annual  report, 
and  Mr.  William  Landless,  the  treasurer,  read 
the  financial  statement.  The  President,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  trea¬ 
surer’s  statement,  referred  to  the  shelved  Burgh 
Police  and  Health  [Building]  Bill  for  Scotland. 
He  also  mentioned  that  the  new  rules  for  the 
measurement  of  mason  work  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  They  are  the  joint  production  of  this 
Institute,  the  Institute  of  Measurers,  the  Master 
Masons’  Association,  and  the  Incorporation  of 
Masons.  Many  points  regarding  which  there 
was  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice 
have  now  been  settled,  and  the  President  has 
no  doubt  that  the  new  rules  will  be  found  to 
work  well  and  beneficially  in  the  interests  of 
both  proprietors  and  contractors.  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  late  President,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  adopted.  Thereafter  the  following 
were  elected  as  members  of  Council  for  next  year, 
viz. : — Messrs.  T.  L.  Watson,  David  Thomson, 
■James  Thomson,  Alexander  Skirving,  William 
F.  M‘ Gibbon,  James  B.  Lamb,  Paisley;  William 
F.  Salmon,  James  Sellars,  William  Landless, 
Hugh  Barclay,  John  Gordon,  Messrs.  George 
Bell,  jun.,  architect,  212,  St.  Vincent-street; 
and  Malcolm  Stark,  jun.,  architect,  167,  St. 
Vincent-street,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Institute.  At  a  meeting  of  the  newly-elected 
■Council,  held  immediataly  afterwards,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  office-bearers  were  elected,  viz.:  — 
Messrs.  James  Sellars,  President;  Hugh  Bar¬ 
clay,  Vice-president ;  Wm.  Landless,  227,  West 
George-street,  treasurer;  John  Burnet,  auditor; 
Wm.  McLean,  writer,  81,  Bath-street,  secretary. 

The  Institute  of  Builders.— The  Institute 
cf  Builders  has  now  removed  to  the  new 
rooms  which  have  been  provided  for  its  use 
at  31  and  32,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  increased  facilities  thus 
■available  for  intercourse  between  the  members 
will  prove  of  great  advantage.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute  To 
give  the  Legislature  and  public  bodies  facilities 
of  conferring  with  persons  engaged  in  the 
building  trade,  as  regards  matters  affecting 
that  trade.  To  improve  and  elevate  the  technical 
and  general  knowledge  of  persons  engaged,  or 
about  to  engage,  in  the  building  trade,  and,  with 
a  view  thereto,  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures  and  the  holding  of  classes,  and  to  test 
by  examination  or  otherwise  the  competence  of 
such  persons,  and  to  award  certificates  and  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  to  institute  and  establish  scholar¬ 
ships,  grants,  rewards,  and  other  benefactions.  To 
promote  excellence  in  the  construction  of  build¬ 
ings.  To  encourage  the  discovery  of  and  make 
■known  the  merits  of  inventions  of  use  to  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  building  trade.  To  esta¬ 
blish,  form,  and  maintain  a  library  for  the  use 
of  members,  together  with  a  collection  of 
models,  designs,  drawings,  &c.  To  promote  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  all  questions 
affecting  the  building  trades.  The  President  is 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird.  Mr.  Howard  Colls,  Mr 
•George  Burt,  J.P.,  Mr.  F.  May,  and  Mr.  T.  F 
Rider,  are  the  Vice-Presidents";  and  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  J.P.,  is  the  Treasurer. 

Tne  Improvements  at  the  Guildhall.— 
The  scheme  for  the  improvement  and  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  offices  at  the  Guildhall  has 
assumed  more  extensive  proportions  than  was 
at  first  proposed.  Of  the  present  buildings  the 
great  hall,  the  library,  and  the  new  Council 
•Chamber  will  alone  remain  untouched,  a  clean 
sweep  being  made  of  everything  else  north  of 
the  great  hall.  Even  the  aldermen’s  court 
with  its  beautiful  ceiling  painted  by  Sir  James 
1  horn  hill,  will  have  to  be  pulled  down,  as  it  has 
been  determined  to  raise  the  level  of  the  floor 
•of  all  the  offices  to  that  of  the  new  Council 
Chamber.  This  will  necessitate  the  addition  of 
about  five  steps  to  the  flight  at  present  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  great  hall  to  the  offices.  The 
present  offices  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
part  of  which  were  only  built  in  1864,  are 
to  be  rebuilt  m  a  style  in  keeping  with  the 
library,  bstween  which  building  and  the  new 
offices  a  carriage-drive  to  the  new  Council 
Chamber  will  be  made.  The  sites  at  present 
occup.ed  by  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and 
the  Secondary’s  Office,  in  Aldermanbury,  will 
be  cleared,  and  will  be  used  in  the  scheme  of 
reconstruction. — City  Press. 


The  Mural  Paintings  in  the  Town- 
liall,  Manchester. — Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown 
has  just  commenced  another  of  the  series  of 
mural  paintings,  relating  to  the  history  of  Man¬ 
chester,  with  which  the  panels  in  the  great  ball 
of  the  Town-hall  ai'e  gradually  being  embellished. 
The  subject  of  the  picture  is  “  Chatham's  Life 
Dream,  A.D.  1640.”  The  boys’  school  in  Man¬ 
chester  which  still  bears  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Humphrey  Chetham,  was  established 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  will  in  1656. 
The  school  (combined  with  the  library,  also  his 
gift)  forms,  no  doubt,  a  precursor  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  cf  those  schemes,  educational 
and  philanthropic,  which  so  prominently  distin¬ 
guish  the  nineteenth.  Like  his  fellow-townsman 
Crabtree,  Chetham  was  a  “drapier”  or  cloth 
merchant,  but  his  wealth,  great  for  those  days, 
was  largely  supplemented  by  financial  trans¬ 
actions  of  a  nature  kindred  to  banking  or 
money-lending.  During  his  life  he  boarded 
out  and  educated  twenty-two  poor  boys ;  after 
his  death  the  number  was  to  be  augmented  to 
forty, — a  number  which  is  now  doubled,  owing 
to  the  increased  value  of  the  bequest.  In  the 
painting,  Chetham  is  represented  as  studying 
his  will  in  the  garden  of  the  college,  which,  in 
imagination,  he  had  peopled  with  his  “  forty 
healthy  boys  ”  and  their  pedagogue.  The  school 
cook  is  impatiently  awaiting  the  butcher.  The 
scholars  are  engaged  in  drilling,  reading,  leap¬ 
frog,  wrestling,  and  a  game  called  “stools,” — 
apparently  the  forerunner  of  cricket.  The 
panel  occupied  by  the  new  work  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hall,  and  is  next  to  the  one  in  which 
is  represented  “  Crabtree  observing  the  transit 
of  Venus.”  On  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
five  of  the  six  panels  are  filled  in  with  the 
following  subjects  : — “The building  of  a  Roman 
fort,”  “  Baptism  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northum¬ 
bria,”  “Expulsion  of  the  Danes,”  “Establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Flemish  weaver,”  and  “Proclama¬ 
tion  regarding  Weights  and  Measures.” — Man¬ 
chester  Courier. 

New  Town-hall,  Edmonton. — The  new 

Town-hall  at  Edmonton,  recently  erected,  was 
designed  to  accommodate  the  Local  Board,  the 
Vestry,  and  the  magistrates.  The  principal 
entrances  are  in  Lower  Fore-street,  that  leading 
to  the  ground-floor  and  principal  staircase  open¬ 
ing  into  a  corridor,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
the  offices  of  the  Local  Board  and  the  Vestry, 
the  offices  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  and  the 
Board-room  being  on  one  side  of  the  corridor, 
and  the  engineer’s  offices  and  the  offices  to  be 
used  by  the  Vestry  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  are  offices  for  the  medical 
officer  and  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  for 
the  collectors.  There  are  also  rooms  which  were 
provided  for  male  and  female  prisoners,  should 
the  magistrates  make  use  of  the  building.  For 
these  there  is  a  separate  back  staircase  and  a 
separate  side  entrance.  The  large  hall  is  04  ft. 
long  and  38  ft.  wide,  and  about  24  ft.  high. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Perpendicular 
Gothic.  The  cost,  including  furnishing,  has 
been  under  9,0001.  The  whole  of  the  building 
is  heated  by  hot  -  water  pipes,  worked  by 
separate  apparatus  for  the  ground  and  first 
floors,  the  ground  -  floor  being  heated  on 
Jones’s  low-pressure  system,  and  the  first- 
floor  on  Perkins’s  high-pressure  system.  The 
hall  is  illuminated  by  Sugg’s  burners,  and 
ventilated  by  Boyle’s  apparatus.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Eachus  (the  Engineer 
to  the  Local  Board),  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Ram 
as  architectural  assistant  and  Mr.  Ham¬ 
nett  Furner  as  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  W. 
Tongue,  of  Woolwich,  being  the  contractor. 
The  railings  round  the  buildings  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mr,  Rowe,  of  Edmonton.  The  fire¬ 
proof  flooring  on  the  first  floor  was  laid  by 
Messrs.  Homan  &  Rodgers,  and  the  concrete 
poving  and  stairs  were  provided  and  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Wilkins,  of  Newcastle. 

A  Military  Memorial. — A  large  memorial 
tablet  in  memory  of  the  officers  who  have  fallen 
in  battle  while  serving  with  the  22nd  Regiment 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  south  transept  of 
Chester  Cathedral.  The  tablet  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  space  from  the  floor  line  to  the 
string  course,  and  is  executed  in  “  opus  sextile.” 
The  work  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions. — With  regard  to  the 
block  of  residential  flatB  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  for  the  17th  inst.,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lindsay 
&  Co.,  of  South  Wharf,  Paddington,  ask  us  to 
state  that  they  executed  the  whole  of  the  iron¬ 
work. 
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Robert  Boyle  &  Son  (Limited). — Wi 

received  the  prospectus  of  this  company, 
is  being  formed  to  take  over,  and  appears 
to  greatly  extend,  the  well-known  and  olo 
blished  business  hitherto  carried  on  iu  L 
and  Glasgow  by  the  firm  of  Robert  Boyle  i 
ventilating  engineers.  Mr.  Robert  Boy! 
retain  a  large  interest  in  the  company,  an 
continue  the  active  management  and  diri 
of  the  concern  during  the  next  five  years,  ■ 
capacity  of  managing  director.  As  will  bi 
by  the  prospectus,  which  is  printed  in  f 
the  back  page  of  this  week’s  Builder,  it  ii 
posed  that  the  new  company  shall  extei 
operations  not  only  as  ventilating  engi 
but  as  heating  and  sanitary  enginee 
branches  of  work  which,  it  need  1 
be  said,  are  all  more  or  less  intin 
related  to  and  dependent  upon  each  c 
Messrs.  Boyle  &  Son  have  achieved  si 
as  ventilating  engineers,  their  Patent 
pump  Ventilator  ”  and  other  appli] 
having  been  very  largely  used ;  and  the 
company,  with  an  extended  field  of  oper« 
before  it,  seems  very  likely  to  carry  on  ai 
crease  the  success  over  a  wider  area  of  pro 
usefulness.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  ) 
buildings,  churches,  dwelling-houses,  an« 
tories,  Messrs.  Boyle’s  system  of  ventilatid 
been  extensively  used  of  late  years  om 
board,  and  in  this  connexion  we  see  that 
J.  Reed  is  to  be  associated  with  the  con 
as  Consulting  Naval  Engineer.  Our  own  coi 
have  from  time  to  time  borne  testimony  ; 
wide  use  of  Messrs.  Boyle  &  Son’s  applis 
and  we  have  chronicled  the  many  high 
awards  which  they  have  received  in  v: 
exhibitions.  From  figures  which  have 
placed  before  us  there  appear  to  be  exceec 
good  prospects  as  to  the  commercial  succc 
the  company. 

Burrowbridge. — A  report  has  recently 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Spencer,  architect 
Taunton,  respecting  the  church  in  the  villi 
Burrowbridge  (near  Bridgwater).  It 
built  by  the  late  Mr.  Carver,  about  fort 
years  ago.  Mr.  Spencer  states  that  it  is  i 
substantial,  but  that  the  appearance  ol 
interior  is  cold  and  displeasing,  the  chance 
chancel  arch  especially  being  poor  and  i 
Amongst  the  alterations  suggested  are  tl 
sertion  of  a  new  west  window  of  Early  Eil 
style,  the  enlargement  of  the  chaucel  b 
erection  of  suitable  arches,  the  re-lining  c 
walls  with  coloured  brick,  arranged  in  vs' 
patterns,  new  pews,  reredos,  and  pulpit.  . 
report  was  read  at  a  recent  vestry  men 
resolutions  were  carried  approving  of  theji 
and  a  committee  was  formed  with  a  vic> 
collecting  funds.  The  amount  required  isi 

A  Revised  Award  at  the  Invent 
Exhibition. —  Messrs.  J.  Defries  &  Son 
Houndsditch,  who  were  a  few  months 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  their  safety  \ 
for  the  use  of  mineral  oils  as  illuminant 
domestic  and  other  purposes,  feeling  dissat; 
with  the  award,  brought  the  matter  befori 
Jury  Commission,  who  have,  by  their  secre 
written  to  Messrs.  Defries  to  say  that,  t 
careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
Commission  hove  decided  that  the  award  ii 
to  Messrs.  Defries  should  be  raised  from  t 
to  gold. 

Eastbourne  Sanatorium  Competitic 

We  are  informed  that  at  the  council  meetin 
the  26th  inst.,  it  was  decided  that  the  di 
having  as  motto  “Compliance”  be  accer 
The  successful  competitor  is  Mr.  Alfrea 
Oakden,  of  Eastbourne.  The  accommod 
provided  is  for  forty  beds,  and  the  estiai 
cost  is  5,5001. 

Horsforth,  Leeds. — Messrs.  Powell  BroL 
of  Leeds,  have  just  filled  one  of  the  wim 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  3 
with  stained  glass  by  way  of  memorial  tc 
late  Mrs.  Sackett,  of  Horsforth. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALl 


Oreenheart,  B.G. 

Teak,  E.I . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . 

Aeh,  Canada  . 

Birch  ,,  . 


. ton  6  10  0 

. load  12  10  0 

...ft.  cube 


...load  3  0  0 


Fir,  Dautsic,  &c . 

Oak 

Canada  . 

Pine  ,,  red  . 

„  yellow  .. 

Lath,  Dantsic  . 

St.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga . 


...fathom  6  0  0 


...log  3  0  0  4  1 
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TIMBER  ( continued ).  £.  s.  d.  £.  a.  d. 

,1s,  Finland  2nd  and  let  ..std.  100  8  0  0  9  0  0 

„  4th  and  3rd  .  6  10  0  7  10  0 

METALS  (continued).  £.  a.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

COPPBK  - 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . ton  43  10  0  44  10  0 

Best  selected  .  4-4  0  0  46  0  0 

t.  Petersburg,  1st  yel .  10  0  0  17  0  0 

2nd  „  .  8  0  0  9  16  0 

„  white  .  0  10  0  11  0  0 

Hoiah..... .  7  0  0  17  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  62  0  0  0  0  0 

„  India .  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Australian,  lino  cash .  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Chili,  bars  „  39  15  0  40  2  6 

an&da,  Pine  1st  .  18  0  0  32  10  0 

„  2nd  .  12  0  0  18  10  0 

,  „  3rd,  Ac .  7  0  0  10  10  0 

,,  Spruce  1st  .  9  0  0  12  0  0 

„  3rd  and  2nd  .  0  10  0  8  0  0 

ew  Brunswick,  Ac .  6  0  0  7  10  0 

tens,  all  kinds .  4  0  0  13  0  0 

Lbad — Pig,  Spanish . 11  2  6  0  0  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  11  10  0  0  0  0 

Spbltbb— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  14  6  0  14  7  6 

Ordinary  brands  .  14  0  0  14  6  0 

Tttf— 

jring  Hoards,  sq.  1  in.— Pre¬ 
pared,  first  .  0  9  0  0  13  0 

Australian  .  91  0  0  91  10  0 

econd  .  .  0  7  6  0  8  6 

ther  qualities  .  0  6  0  0  7  0 

Tintlatbs — 

IC  coke  . box]  0  15  0  0  17  0 

[ondoras,  Ac.  ...... .  0  0  3  0  0  4 

astrar.nu  . 0  0  3  0  0  3J 

boganv,  Cuba  .  0  0  6  0  0  74 

t.  Domingo  cargo  av .  0  0  64  0  0  74 

lexican  0  0  4  0  0  6 

obasco  cargo  av .  0  0  4  0  0  0J 

ionduras  cargo  av .  0  0  4J  0  0  ») 

IX  ditto  .  116  15  0 

IC  charcoal .  0  17  6  10  0 

IX  ditto  .  16  0  17  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  23  6  0  23  15  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . .  31  0  0  31  10  0 

Ceylon  .  27  15  0  28  0  0 

jahia  .  0  0  0  16  0  0 

in,  St.  Domingo . ft.  0  0  8  0  1  0 

orto  Rico  .  0  0  8  0  1  3 

Paini,  Lagos  .  29  10  0  30  0  0 

Palm-nut  Kernel  .  26  10  0  0  0  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale .  23  6  0  0  0  0 

METALS. 

K— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton  2  2  6  0  0  0 

ar,  Welsh,  in  Loudon .  4  16  0  6  2  0 

„  „  in  Wales  .  4  7  6  4  12  6 

,,  8taIlordshire,  London  .  6  0  0  7  0  0 

heet9,  single,  iu  London .  7  10  0  9  0  0 

[oops  „  6  10  0  7  10  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  20  15  0  22  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  25  0  0  46  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.8 .  7  0  0  10  0  0 

„  Refined  .  8  0  0  16  0  0 

Tcbpbntink— 

American,  in  cks . cwt.  16  6  10  9 

Tab — Stockholm . brl.  0  19  0  10  0 

[DM PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

W.  Hartlpl.  Imp.  Com. 
Stretford  Local  Board 
Cncl.  Univ.  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth... 

v  Offices . 

ligns,  Specifications,  and  Estimates,  for 
New  College  . 

301.,  2QL,  and  101. ... 

100Z.,  50Z.,  and  25Z. ... 

Dec.  6th 

Not  stated 
do. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


io  Guernsey  Granite  and  Kentish  Flints  ... 

finite,  Ac... . 

thing ,  Tar. Paving,  Ac.  . 

jatilal::ig  Dining- Hall  of  Workhouse . 

Goods  Depot,  Bread-street,  E.C . 

Ibling  for  Horses,  Ac.,  St.  Paucras . 

Bpe  . . 

king-up  Carnageway  . 

long-up  8'rcets . . 

ck  Culvert,  and  Alterations  to  Reservoirs 

king  Roadway,  Fencing,  and  Gates  . 

■biDg,  Paviog,  and  Other  Works . 

teria'.s  and  Works  (Main  Drainage,  Sc.)  , 

ierground  Urinals,  &c.,  Eastcheap  . . 

welling,  &c„  of  Walks  . 

jping  and  Asphalting  Footpaths,  Ac . 

aeduit.  Thirlmere  . . 

Brea  and  Materials  . 

jto  Pier,  Lee-on-tbe-Solent . 

I  ices  and  Chambers  . 

tached  Residences.  Brentwood  . 

iction  ot  a  Villa  Residence  and  Workshop 


By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Dover  Town  Council  ... 

Official  . 

Nov  3rd. 

ii. 

Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Guardns of  St.  Leonard, 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

Shoreditch  . 

F.  J.  Smith  . 

Nov.  4th 

Richard  Johnson . 

Nov.  5th 

ii. 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 

A.  A.  Langley  . 

Nov.  6th 

ii. 

Royal  Arseni,  Woolwich 

Official  . 

Nov.  7th 

xviii. 

llorn9ey  Local  Board... 

1 .  lie  Courcy  Meade  ... 

Nov.  9th 

ii 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  VV  ks 

^Official  . 

Nov.  10th 

ii. 

Southampton  Corporatn 

W .  Matthews  . 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

do. 

ii 

Hoodon  Local  Board  ... 

Official  . 

Nov.  11th 

xviii 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

do. 

Nov.  l'th 

ii. 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

do. 

Nov.  13th 

ii. 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

do. 

ii. 

Tottenham  Local  Board 

—  De  Pape  . 

Manchester  Corporatn 

G.  H.  Hill . 

do. 

Cheshiro  Lines  Com.  .. 

Official  . 

xviii 

Not  stated 
do. 
do. 

VV.  Franklin  . . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Nov.  3rd 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

BRIGHTON.— For  building  additional  premises  to 
illmeira  House,  Western-road,  Hove,  for  the  Brighton 
’<1  Hove  Co-operative  Supply  Association.  Messrs.  T. 
i  uaon  x  Son,  architects  :  — 


W.  A.  &  B.  Field  . 

G.  R.  Loekyer  _ 

Cheeser:, an  Co.  . 

W.  Hackman . 

G.  Howard . 

J .  Barnes 


..£3,137  0  0 
.  7  931  0  0 
,.  7,600  0  0 
..  7,600  0  0 
..  7,109  0  0 
..  6,950  0  0 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  proposed  new  wing  to  St.  John’s 
.Uege,  Cambridge.  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  architect, 
apter  House,  St.  Paul's,  London.  Quantities  by 
,'ssrs.  J.  IS.  Goodohild  A  Sou,  Finsbury -pavement, 
,ndon,  E.C.  -. — 

u  Thompsou,  Peterborough . £9,495  0  0 

f  Rollinson,  Chesterfield  . 

>'  Loveday  . 

w  Sinc’iall,  Cambridge  . 

i  John  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey 

Horseman  . . 

i  John  Parnell  A  Son,  Rugby . 

■  William  Bell  &  Sons,  Cambridge  .... 

V  Thos.Wontner  Smith  A  Son,  London*  7,900  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


CHELSEA. — For  new  schools.  Flora-gardens 


for  the  School  Board  for  London, 
architect 

Chamberlain  Bros . 

God.'rey  A  Son . 

Shillitoe  A  Son . 

W.  Tongue  . 

Kirk  A  Randall . 

F.  Sargeant  . 

Keyes,  Hpad,  &  Co . 

Wall  Bros.  . 

J.  Grover  A  Son  . 

Priestley  &  Gurney  . 

E.  C.  Howell  A  Son  . 

Wm.  Brass  &  Sou  . 

T.  Oldrey  . 

W.  Downs . 

J.  Johnson  . 

S.  J  .  Jerrard . 

H.  Hart  . 

J.  Holloway . 

Patman  A  Fo'.heringham  .. 

VV.  Shurmur .  . 

H.  L.  Holloway  . 

F.  A  F.  J.  Wood . 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

Atherton  A  Lutta  . 

Lalhoy  Bros.  . 

C.  Wall . 


Mr.  T.  j. 


Chelsea, 


.  £15,890  0  0 
.  12,860  0  0 
.  12.245  0  0 
.  11.862  0  0 
,.  11,820  0  0 
.  11,772  0  0 
.  11,760  0  0 
.  11,0:5  0  0 
.  11,527  0  0 
.  11,401  0  0 
.  ll,4n4  0  0 
.  11,315  0  0 
.  11,300  0  0 
..  11,150  0  0 
.  11,136  0  0 
11,131  0  0 
.  11,120  0  0 
.  ii, ro  o  o 
,.  11/95  0  0 
..  11,087  0  0 
,.  11,047  0  0 

.  11,030  0  0 
.  10,980  0  0 
,.  10,947  0  0 
.  10,870  0  0 
.  10,655  0  0 


CARLTON  (Notts.).— For  draining,  metalling,  and  fcerb- 
g  in  the  forming  of  paths  and  roads  at  the  new  Cemetery, 
Carlton,  near  Nottingham.  Mr.  ltobt.  W.  Clarke,  archi¬ 
tect,  Nottingham:— 

John  Smith,  Belgrave,  Leicester  ...  £1,086  7  74 
W.  E.  Hopkin,  Sutton-in-Ashfield  ...  947  0  0 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham  .  9  0  0  0 

Foster  A  Barry,  Nottingham  .  850  0  0 

J.  A.  Dawson,  Lincoln  .  798  10  0 

W.  Cordon,  Burton  Joyce .  706  16  10 

T. Wilson,  East  Markham  (accepted)*  652  0  ft 

John  Shortland  &  Co.,  Nottingham  .  623  7  8 

Mr.  Wilson  has  the  contracts  for  the  chapel,  lodge, 
and  boundary-wall  in  hand. 


DALSTON.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  public-house,  Queen’e-road,  Dalston.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect 

R.Marr  . £293  0  0 

J.  Anley .  285  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  279  0  0 

8.  Hayworth  .  274  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  . 267  0  0 

W.  Pringle .  246  0  O 

Steel  Bros .  230  0  0 


DORSET.— For  sanitary  work  in  connexion  witb 
new  wing  to  Chalmington  House.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge, 
architect  and  surveyor  : — 

Conway  (accepted) . £132  4  10 

EALING  (Middlesex).— For  making-up  Hambledon- 
road,  lor  the  Boling  Local  Board  - 

Seward...  . £947  8  8 

Nowell  A  Hobson . . 

Kellett . 

Bath . 

Mowlem . 

Constable  . 

Pizzey  (accepted) . 


879  0 
89  0 
799  0 


EASTBOURNE.  — For  superstructure  of  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  Carlisle-road,  Eastbourne,  for  Mr.  R.  W. 
Tweedie.  Mr.  Wm.  Kidner,  architect,  Old  Broad-street, 
Londor,  E.C. : — 

LaingASon,  London . ..£5,661  0  0 

Peerless,  Eastbourne  .  4,691  0  0 

Newman  A  Hart,  Eastbourne  .  4,593  0  0 

Punnett,  Tonbridge  (accepted)  .  4,569  0  0 

Rodda,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea .  4,500  0  0 

Longley,  Crawley .  4,490  0  0 


HACKNEY.— For  re-building  the  Tabernacle,  Chats- 
worth-road,  Clapton  Park,  for  the  Rev.  T.  Jackson. 
Messrs.  Kerridge  A  Son,  architects 


R.  W.  Spelt 
Barber.  Son,  A  Lutwyehe  .. 
J.  W.  Dixon  A  Co.  . 

G.  By  south . 

J.  Jarvis  A  Hammond . 

W.  Shurmur . 

J.  W.  Wilkinson  . 

H.  Rands  A  Son  . 

H.  Dearsley  . 

J .  Godfrey  A  Son . 

R.  Swan  . 

Bennett  Bros . 

H.  Winkley  . 

J  .  Garrud  . 

F.  ChaUis  . 


..£1,798  0  0 
..  1,650  0  0 
..  1,423  0  0 
..  1,300  0  0 
..  1,330  0  0 
..  1,278  0  O 
..  l,2t 
..  1,226 
..  1,239  0  O 
..  1,224  0  0 
..  1,214  0  O 
..  1,20-  * 


0  O 


0  0 


1,137  0  0 


HOLLOWAY.— For  additions  to  No.  6,  ^Northampton- 
Villas.  Seven  Sisters.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett,  architect  :  — 

Canning  A  Mullins  . £1,066  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  .  990  0  0 

Stevens  Bros .  885  0  <» 

W.  A  F.  Croaker  .  850  0  0 


KENT.— For  the  erection  of  new  stables  and  coach¬ 
house.  Westcombe  Park,  Kent,  for  Mr.  W.  C.  JotmsoD.. 
Mr.  Douglas  Hoyland,  architect.  Mr.  T.  Marcus  Hoyland, 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  schools  in  Coburg- 
road.  in  I  he  Lambeth  Division,  Ur  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Bailey,  architect 


J. Godfrey  A  Son 

Tongue  . 

Shepherd  . 

J.  Shillitoe  A  Son  .... 

W.  Sburtnur . 

F.  A  F.  .1 .  Wood  .... 
Priestley  A  Gurney  , 

Lathey  Bros . 

J.  Grover  A  Son . 

C.  Cox  . 

Wall  Bros  . 

W.  Johnson . 

H.  Hart . 

E.  C.  Howell  A  Son  . 

Kirk  A  Randall  . 

Stimpson  A  Co . 

W.  A  F.  Croaker . 

8.  J.  Jerrard  . 

Atherton  A  Latta . 

J.  Holloway . 

VV.  Downs . 

W.  Old  rev  . . 

VV.  Brass  A  Son'  . 

C.  Wall  . '. . 

H.  L.  Holloway  . 


£14,986  0  0 
,.  14,360  0  0 

..  14,330  0  0 
.  14,303  0  0 
,.  14.089  0  0 
.  13,773  0  0 
,.  13,500  0  0- 
.  13,489  0  0 
.  13,456  0  O 

.  13,287  0  0 
.  13,231  0  O 
.  13,t>94  0  O 
.  13.072  0  » 
.  13.034  0  0 

.  12/98  0  O 

.  12,998  0  0 

.  12,953  0  O 

.  12.920  0  0 

.  12,900  0  0 

.  12,900  0  0 
.  12,849  0  0 
.  12.600  0  0 
.  12,450  0  0 
.  12,263  0  0 
.  12,103  0  0 


LONDON.  — For  building  a  new  brick  sewer  and  re¬ 
pairing  old  sewers,  for  the  Holborn  District  Board  of 
Works  .— 

Williamson .  ..£2,929  0  0 

Stubbs .  2,499  0  0 

Walker  .  2,399  0  0 

Turner .  2,325 

Pizzey  .  2,198 

Mowlem  . 

KiUmgback  (accepted)  . 


2,150 


LONDON.— For  sundry  additions  to  brewing  plant,  at; 
the  Lion  Brewery,  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  for 
Messrs.  Huggins  A  Co.,  to  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Scamell  A  Colyer,  civil  engi¬ 
neers,  18,  Great  George-street,  Westminster  : — 

R.  Moreland  A  Sons,  London . £2,380  0  0 

Thornewill  &  Warhaui,  Barton-on- 
Trent  (accepted)  .  1,657  0  0 
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LONDON.— For  enlargement  of  Weslovan  Mission 

S remises,  Cable-street,  St.  George ’s-in-the-East.  Mr.  F. 
oreham,  architect  :— 

L.  H.  &  K.  Roberts . £1,398  0  0 

J.  D.  Hobson  .  1,394  15  o 

J.  Grover  &  Son  .  1,297  0  0 

Harris  &  Wardrop  . 1,269  0  0 

G.  S.  Williams  &  Co .  1,260  0  0 

J.  Hoboway  .  1,190  0  0 

J.  Allen  &  Son  (accepted) .  1,068  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  at  the  Tramway 
Terminus  Inn,  No.  9,  Blackfriars-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Muncy. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Burnell,  architect : — 

Bagelly  . £583  14  0 

W.  Downs .  649  0  0 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted)  .  542  0  0 

LONDON. — For  sanitary  improvements,  including  new 
drains  in  concrete,  at  22,  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W., 
for  Mrs.  Gillespie.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect  and 
surveyor': — 

Andrews  (accepted) . £110  6  0 


MARYLFBONE. — For  enlargement  of  schools,  Barrett* 
street.  Marylebone,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood  . £2.668  0  0 

F  Sargeant  .  2,274  0  0 

S.  Pritchard  .  2,233  0  0 

Mscey  A,  Son  .  2,231  0  0 

Godfrey  &  Son  .  2,180  0  0 

Atherton  &  Latta .  2,169  0  0 

E.  C.  Howell  &  Son .  2,100  0  0 

J.  Manley  .  2.C93  0  0 

Wm.  Brass  &  Son . 2,064  0  0 

8.  J.  Jerrard  .  1,998  0  0 

Williams  &  Son .  1,994  0  0 

J.  Grover  &  8on  .  1,994  0  0 

T.  Oldrey .  1,693  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway  .  1,991  o  0 

W.  Shurmur  .  1,959  0  0 

Priestley  &  Gurney .  1,945  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  1,915  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  1,895  0  0 

Stimpson  &  Co... .  1,833  0  0 

.1.  Holloway  .  1,805  O  0 

C.  Wall  .  1,763  0  0 

MODL80E  (Bucks).-  For  the  addition  of  a  new  class¬ 
room  and  repairs  to  the  National  Schools,  for  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Carrington.  Mr.  J.  Carter  Jonas,  surveyor, 
Cambridge : — 

Samuel  Poster,  Bedford  (accepted) . £197  10  0 

NOTTINGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  cricket  pavilion 
Nottingham,  for  the  County  Club.  Mr.  H.  M.  Townsend’ 
architect,  Peterborough.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Love-’ 
grove : — 

G.  Bell  &  Son,  Nottingham . £5,117  0  0 

C.  Baines.  Newark  .  4,920  0  0 

E.  Hind,  Nottingham .  4^862  0  0 

Dennett  A  Ingle,  Nottingham .  4,741  0  0 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham .  4,652  0  0 

J.  J.  Adams,  Nottingham .  4,638  0  0 

T.  Fish  A  Son,  Nottingham*  .  4,033  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

OLDFORD.-Foralterations  and  other  works  proposed 
to  be  done  at  the  John  Bull  public. house,  Roman-road 

Old  Ford,  E.  Mr.  R.  U.  Lewcock,  architect  • _ 

Mower .  £1,120  0  0 

Shurmur .  1  089  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  . l’o49  0  0 

Spencer  A  Co .  '  ”  1/40  0  0 

^aIker .  993  0  0 

Koome .  986  0  0 

Pringle .  980  0  0 

Russell .  97Q  q  0 

„  dweUiog. house  at  Springvale.  near 

Ryde,  I.W.,  for  Mr  H.  Dodsworth.  Mr.  Stephen  Salter 
jun.,  architect.  Union-street,  Ryde  : — 

James  A  Wheeler . £935  10  0 

Smith  A  Son .  0  0 

James  Cook  . 764  16  0 

Isaac  Barton,  Ryde  (accepted)  . 747  0  0 

STOKE  NEWINGTON.— For  alterations  at  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Stoke  Newington-road.  Mr  R  A 
Lewcock,  architect: — 

iV '/"I', .  41.645  0  0 

“.°"od“11  1.631  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  .  1 ,498  0  0 

Steel  Bros . .  1  435  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  .  1  *366  0  0 

R.  Burton  . "  i,'349  q  0 


STOKE  NEWINGTON. — For  pulling  down  the 
Caledonian  public-house,  Stoke  N.  wington-road,  and  erect 
ing  five  shops  on  site.  Mr.  J.  .J.  Stiles,  architect 

W.  Good . £4,306  0  0 

Steel  Bros . 4,135  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  .  3,879  0  0 

8.  Goodall  .  3,814  0  0 

G.  Mower  .  3,679  0  0 


STREATHAM.-For  making  n 
pipe  sewer  at  8treatham  ;  — 

Rigby  . 

Newman . 

Smith  . 

l’izzey . 

It.  Neal  (accepted)  . 

Etherell  . 


v  road  and  laying  down 


473  0  0 


TUNBRIDGE. — For  the  erection  of  the  Lodge,  at 
Roughway  Paper-mills,  near  Tunbridge,  Kent,  for  Messrs. 
R.  D.  Turner  A  Co.  Mr.  H.  Percy  Monchton,  architect, 
Great  James-street,  W.C. : — 

Allcorn  A  Sons  (accepted) . £170  0  0 


WOODFORD  (Essex). — For  erecting  house,  Tavistock- 
road,  Woodford.  Mr.  B.  High,  architect : — 

W.  8hurmur  . £1,142  0  0 

J.  Hack  .  1,134  0  0 

M.  Wells .  1,027  0  0 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dow 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limitc 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [A 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  feet  cube, 

for  winter  use. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILT: 


Doubting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  St 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  read} 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quai 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  st 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Ur 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARI 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  IL 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIA 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [A 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,i 
it  1 1,  tttt  t  dress  S.  &  J.  STAE 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  Qnarry  Owners,  S 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchi 
Stoke  -  under  -  E 
(Ground  or  Lnmp),  Ilminster.  [A 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  1 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mate! 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareh 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  e 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[A 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  I 
White  Asphalte8. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS,; 

Whitfield-street,  W. ;  Store-street,  W.C. ;  { 
Millbank  Saw  Mills,  near  Vauxhall  Bridge,  S 
London. 

Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  ) 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 

TIMBER  MERCHANT 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  G£ 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C 


MICHELMORE  &  REA 


Manufacturers  of 


/TOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING 

VY  LEVER,  SCREW,  &  BARREL  BOi 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


36a,  BOROUGH  RO.( 
LONDON,  S.E.I 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

IRON  CISTERNS.— 


F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOV 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATIC 


Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office :  360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LONDON, 
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Frontal  and  Super-Altar  for  the  Chapel,  Lambeth  Palace.— Designed  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve,  Architect 

New  Church,  near  Net  ley. — Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  Architect . . . 

Cottages  ut  Seal,  near  Sevenoaks.— Messrs.  Hooker  &  Hemings,  Architects  . . . 

Design  for  Largs  Free  Church— The  Late  Mr.  A.  J.  Grabame,  Architect  . . 

Music  Room,  6,  Gloucester-road,  Regent's  Park.— Messrs.  C.  Rales  &  Son,  Architects  . 

Hull  Royal  Infirmary  New  North-West  Wing.— Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  k  Son,  Architects  . 
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hlrlmere  Scheme 
trenRth  of  Materials. 


red  ami  other  Quarries.— II  (Illustrated)  . 

from  Paris . . 

tot's  Address,  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects . 

(es  for  Rural  Districts .  . .  641 

Cloth,  Lambeth  Palace  .  641 

Ihurch  near  Nctley  .  641 

ioyal  Iuflrmary  (with  Plans) . 


The  Thirlmere  Scheme. 

HE  tenders  for  the 
first  part  of  this 
great  undertaking 
are  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Manchester 
Waterworks  Com¬ 
mittee  upon  the 
17th  inst.  f  Speci¬ 
fications  and  quan- 
3  have  been  prepared  for  some  time  past, 
contract  which  it  is  intended  to  carry  out 
lwith  will  consist  of  about  5f  miles  of 
elling  and  1|  mile  of  open  cutting,  with  the 
ssary  masonry  and  other  work  connected 
Hie  aqueduct.  We  intend  giving  a  sketch 
le  whole  of  the  proposed  new  works,  briefly 
pitulating,  in  the  first  place,  the  reasons 
:h  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  in 
jrence  to  any  other,  referring,  as  a  prelimi- 
•,  to  the  existing  and  previous  means  of  the 
>ly  of  water  to  Manchester,  and  following 
p  by  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
irt  of  the  Lake  District  is  likely  to  be 
ted  by  the  alterations  which  are  now 
it  to  be  carried  out. 

he  first  scheme  for  obtaining  water  for  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Water  Company, 
;h  was  laid  out  in  1844,  proposed  to  take  water 
1  the  tributaries  of  both  the  Tame  and  the 
jrow  ;  but  the  mill-owners  interested  in  the 
tims  were  so  exacting,  the  compensation 
ihem  in  water  being  fixed  at  a  higher 
atity  than  the  promoters  thought  reason- 
,  that  the  Bill  was  abandoned, 
n  endeavour  was  made  to  obtain  additional 
er  from  the  new  red  sandstone  at  Gorton, 
which  purpose  a  shaft  was  sunk  by  Mr. 
pson,  the  late  Engineer  of  the  Chelsea 
';erworks,  and,  at  that  time,  the  Engineer 
he  Manchester  and  Salford  Water  Com- 
The  point  selected  being  very  favour- 
situated,  it  was  hoped  that  a  yield  of  at 
lb  3,000,000  gallons  per  day  would  be 
lined,  but  it  never  reached  1,000,000 
jons,  and  the  ultimate  regular  yield  was 
il  than  700,000  gallons  per  day,  although  a 
[Oping  engine  of  160  horse-power  had  been 
|ted. 

Jhe  Lancashire  waterworks  scheme  was  next 
afloat,  the  object  of  which  was  to  supply 
con,  Salford,  and  Manchester  from  the 
(;hhourhood  of  Bolton ;  but  this  was 
Isessfully  opposed  by  the  Manchester  Cor- 
;:ition,  which  decided  to  purchase  the  exist- 
Bcompany  and  bring  in  a  Bill  themselves, 
-on,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  since  carried 
,the  proposal  of  the  Lancashire  Waterworks 
upany  so  far  as  it  referred  to  itself.  Mr. 
EF.  Bateman,  who  was  consulted  by  the 
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corporation,  advised  that  the  Tame  should  be 
abandoned  and  the  Etherow,  in  the  valley  of 
Longdendale,  wholly  resorted  to.  The  Act, 
however,  was  violently  opposed  by  mill- 
owners  ;  but  an  arrangement  was  ultimately 
come  to  with  them,  and  the  works  were  com¬ 
menced  late  in  1848.  Although  the  first  drop 
of  water  from  this  district  was  brought  into  the 
city  in  1850,  the  works  were  not  finally  com¬ 
pleted  till  1877.  The  construction  of  the  five 
great  reservoirs  in  Longdendale  gave  con¬ 
siderable  trouble,  owing  to  the  dislocated 
character  of  the  district,  and  the  unretentive 
nature  of  the  ground  into  which  the  puddle 
trenches  of  the  reservoirs  had  to  be  sunk. 
Mr.  Bateman  has  since  somewhere  remarked, 
referring  to  this  difficulty,  that  “  such  embank¬ 
ments  require  knowledge  and  experience  in 
their  construction,  and  may  easily  become 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  persons.” 
After  the  completion  of  the  works,  it  was 
found  that  the  gross  quantity  of  water  available 
for  Manchester  was  25,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
This  was  not  the  realisation  of  the  original 
expectations,  a  result  which  was  partly  to  he 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  districts  from 
which  additional  water  might  have  been  col¬ 
lected  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  taken  up 
by  Stockport,  Glossop,  Oldham,  Ashton,  and 
Staleybridge.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
works,  the  consumption  had  gone  on  increasing 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  on  their 
completion  to  consider  the  question  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  increased  supply.  The  few  spots  in  the 
Penine-hills  capable  of  yielding  water,  and 
which  were  not  already  taken  up,  were  in 
immediate  requisition  for  adjacent  towns  ;  and, 
had  this  not  been  the  case,  they  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  demands  of  Manchester  and  the 
places  dependent  upon  it  for  water.  These 
places,  some  thirty-seven  in  number,  have  an 
aggregate  population  of  upwards  of  1,000,000 
persons,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  people 
carrying  on  business  in  the  city  and  living 
beyond  its  precincts,  and  who  must,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  its  inhabitants.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion,  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the 
rate  of  increase  observed  during  five  recent 
years  in  the  consumption  of  water  for  domestic 
and  trade  purposes  beyond  the  city  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  which  took  place  within  the 
municipality.  In  the  case  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  it  was  found  to  be  38-3  percent.,  and 
in  that  used  for  trade  purposes  24'8  per  cent, 
of  a  higher  rate  beyond  the  boundary  than  that 
recorded  within,  which  is  a  sufiicient  reply  to 
any  objection  which  might  be  made  to  the 
claims  raised  above.  The  rate  of  consumption 
in  past  years  indicates  that  calculations  as  to 
future  demands  ought  not  to  be  made  at  less 
than  30  gallons  per  head  per  day  upon  the 
gross  population  to  be  supplied.  In  ten  years 
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the  demand  for  Manchester  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  will  probably  reach  39,000,000 
gallons  per  day  ;  and  in  twenty  years  50,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  this  is  25,000,000  gallons 
more  than  the  present  means  of  supply  will 
yield.  This  large  quantity  cannot  be  obtained 
at  a  nearer  point  than  the  Lake  district,  and  if 
it  has  to  be  brought  so  far,  there  is  no  more 
convincing  argument  why,  once  and  for  all,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  present  generation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  future  should  not  be  anticipated 
in  a  sufficiently  large  spirit. 

In  1874  Mr.  Bateman  was  consulted  by  the 
Liverpool  Water  Committee  about  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  supply.  After  going  carefully 
into  all  the  various  suggestions  of  other  engi¬ 
neers  regarding  the  matter,  he  concluded  by 
recommending  Ulleswater  and  Haweswater,  the 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  as  a  joint  undertaking 
with  Manchester.  He  argued  that  eighty  million 
gallons  could  be  brought  three-fourths  of  the 
way,  and  then  forty  millions  branched  oft’  to 
Manchester,  and  the  other  forty  million  gallons 
taken  on  to  Liverpool,  so  that  it  would  only  he 
a  joint  project  for  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  distance.  This  scheme  was  specially 
put  forward  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the 
water,  the  inexhaustible  supply,  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  as  one  which  would  not  affect  districts 
which  properly  belonged  to  towns  whose  funds 
would  not  allow  of  a  large  undertaking  in 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water.  If  the  Longden¬ 
dale  supply  had  reached  its  limit,  here,  at 
least,  was  one  which  might  reasonably  be  con¬ 
sidered  limitless.  But  Liverpool  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  joint  affair.  She 
was  afraid  that  “  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme 
in  conjunction  with  Manchester  might  involve 
complicated  arrangements.”  The  immediate 
and  pressing  question  for  Manchester  became, 
therefore,  where,  going  independently,  it  could 
obtain  in  the  best  and  cheapest  way  the  neces¬ 
sary  water.  Mr.  Grave,  the  chairman  of  the 
Water  Committee,  who  resided  in  the  Lake 
district,  suggested  Thirlmere.  Mr.  Bateman 
had  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  only  one  source  from  which  a  constant 
supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water  could  be 
procured  and  depended  upon.  He  represented 
the  advisability  in  circumstances  where  it  was 
proposed  to  incur  a  large  outlay  in  bringing 
water  a  great  distance,  of  providing  for  at  least 
a  supply  of  forty  million  gallons  per  day,  and 
in  that  way  anticipating  the  demands  of  the 
future,  and  not  entertaining  ideas  of  ultimate 
enlargement  or  additions,  the  latter  being 
always  very  expensive.  The  proposal  to  go  to 
Ulleswater  and  Haweswater,  the  other  two 
possible  sources  from  which  a  supply  to  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool  could  be  obtained,  in 
the  event  of  a  joint  scheme  being  entertained, 
he  now  discarded  in  favour  of  Thirlmere, 
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which,  he  argued,  was  the  best  in  every  way 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Manchester. 
The  elevation  of  each  of  the  three  lakes  in 
question  is  as  follows : — 

Haweswator,  695  ft.  above  Ordn.  datum. 

Thirlmere  533  ,,  ,, 

Ulleswater  477  ,»  » 

Any  one  of  these  is  high  enough  to  supply 
water  to  Manchester  by  gravitation.  Thirl¬ 
mere,  at  little  more  than  the  same  distance, 
and  being  56  ft.  higher  than  Ulleswater,  had 
various  other  advantages  to  recommend  it.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  in  the  kingdom  takes  place  at 
Thirlmere,  a  great  bulk  of  the  water  flowing 
away  in  floods  uselessly  to  the  sea.  There  is 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  district  itself, 
and  as  much  as  Manchester,  its  neighbourhood, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  aqueduct  are  ever 
likely  to  require.  The  level  of  the  lake  can  be 
raised  to  any  desired  height,  with  very  little 
or  no  damage  to  existing  property.  In  the  case 
of  Ulleswater  being  adopted,  a  tunnel,  81  miles 
long,  and  in  one  place,  at  Kirlestone  Pass, 
1,000  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  gronnd, 
would  be  required  ;  whereas  from  Thirlmere 
its  greatest  depth  would  only  be  270  ft.  at 
Dunmail  Raise,  and  the  greatest  length  of 
tunnel  would  be  between  two  and  three  miles. 
Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  fact  that  the 
same  quantity  of  water  can  be  conveyed  to 
Manchester  for  about  370,000/.  less  from  Thirl¬ 
mere  than  from  Ulleswater.  The  other  objec¬ 
tions  to  Ulleswater  may  be  stated  briefly. 
The  residential  injury  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  ;  but  a  greater  one  was  the  existence 
of  the  Glenridding  lead  workings,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  which  would  have  given  rise  to 
some  rather  inconvenient  popular  prejudice. 
Thirlmere  was  therefore  adopted,  and  the 
scheme  is  now  about  to  be  carried  out. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  towards  Man¬ 
chester  will  be  a  tunnel  of  nearly  three  miles 
in  length,  and  270  ft.  below  the  surface.  The 
aqueduct  to  be  constructed  will  be  large 
enough  to  convey  50,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
It  was  found  that  Thirlmere,  with  the  addition 
of  Mill  Gill  and  Skoulthwaite  Beck,  would 
yield  this  quantity.  It  is  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  level  of  Thirlmere, 
and  distribute  the  fall  equally  over  the  whole 
line  of  aqueduct  to  Manchester.  This  greater 
fall  per  mile  will  lessen  the  cost  of  the  works 
upon  the  original  proposal  some  200,000/., 
as  it  was  then  intended  to  construct  the 
aqueduct  at  a  sufficiently  low  level  to  allow 
Ulleswater  to  afford  at  some  future  time 
a  further  supply  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  above  proposal  this  suggestion 
has  been  abandoned  as  being  unnecssary. 

There  will  be  no  conspicuous  indication  of 
the  point  at  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
lake,  further  than  a  cottage  ;  none,  at  least, 
which  an  ordinary  pedestrian  would  recognise. 
This  assurance  will  no  doubt  gratify  the 
popular  mind,  which  is  too  apt  to  associate 
the  name  “  waterworks  ”  with  a  factory¬ 
looking  pumping  station  having  a  high 
chimney,  the  sight  of  which  is,  to  the 
lover  of  nature,  one  more  indication  of  the 
vulgarising  tendency  of  the  present  age.  On 
leaving  the  tunnel,  the  aqueduct  will  issue  in 
the  valley  leading  to  Grasmere,  keeping  the 
high  land  above  Rydal  and  Windermere,  pass¬ 
ing  under  Chapel-green,  Nab-Scar,  and  Skel- 
gill  Wood,  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  ground 
where  not  tunnelled.  In  this  latter  case,  after 
two  or  three  years,  it  will  be  hard  to  discover 
where  the  ground  has  been  disturbed.  Cross¬ 
ing  Troutbeck  by  a  system  of  inverted  iron 
syphon  pipes,  covered  over  with  earth,  it  will 
be  taken  behind  the  residences  of  Hole  Hird, 
St.  Catherine’s,  and  Elleray,  by  a  tunnel,  pass¬ 
ing  Windermere  railway  station,  about  two 
miles,  to  the  east.  The  valleys  of  the  Kent, 
the  Lune,  the  Ribble,  and  others,  will  be 
crossed  by  inverted  syphon  pipes,  the  rivers 
being  passed  over  by  bridges.  When  it 
reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton,  the 
water  will  be  conveyed  in  cast-iron  pipes, 
mainly  along  public  roads,  to  the  existing 
service  reservoirs  of  the  Manchester  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  then  distributed  to  the  inhabitants. 
There  will  be  nearly  thirty-three  miles  of 
40  in.  cast-iron  syphon  pipes,  nine  miles  of 


36-in.  piping,  and,  besides  these,  about 
eighteen  miles  of  33-in.  size.  Before  leaving 
this  point,  we  ought  to  call  attention  for  a 
moment  to  the  important  amendment  upon  the 
Bill,  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  providing  that  upon  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  all  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
aqueduct,  requiring  water,  are  to  be  supplied. 

At  Thirlmere  the  rainfall  is  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  at  Ulleswater  or  Windermere. 
The  corporation  have  purchased  nearly  all  the 
land  forming  the  drainage  area  of  the  lake, 
along  with  the  manorial  rights,  so  that  no 
mineral  workings  can  be  carried  on  by  private 
parties  within  that  area.  The  lake  is  divided 
into  two,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  latter  of 
which  is  not  known  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 
The  narrow  stream  connecting  them  passes 
through  a  rocky  ravine,  which  is  lined  with 
dense  masses  of  woodland.  There  is  no  road 
to  the  point  where  this  stream  leaves  the  upper 
lake.  It  is  difficult  of  access.  This  spot  has 
been  selected  for  the  erection  of  an  embank¬ 
ment  which  will  raise  the  surface  of  the  lake 
50  ft.  9i  in.  The  sheet  of  water  is  narrow 
now,  but  it  will  be  wide  and  magnificent  then. 
The  present  surface  area  of  the  lake  is  328£ 
acres  ;  when  raised,  it  will  be  793  acres.  In 
the  event  of  no  rain  falling  for  157  days,  the 
lake  would  only,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be 
brought  down  to  its  present  level,  supposing 
that  the  whole  50,000,000  gallons  per  day 
were  being  constantly  drawn  away.  The 
beauty  of  the  lake  will  be  increased  beyond 
conception  by  this  enlargement  of  its  area. 
As  the  ground  there  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  gravel  and  detritus  from  the  hills,  a  fresh 
beach  will  be  formed  of  unrivalled  beauty. 
The  drainage  area  of  Mill  Gill  and  Shoul- 
th waite  Beck  taken  together  is  nearly  equal  to 
half  that  of  the  lake  itself,  which  is  7,400  acres, 
the  total  available  area  for  drainage  purposes 
being  10,920  acres,  or  about  17  square  miles. 
At  80  in.  of  rain,  collected  in  a  dry  year,  the 
yield,  subtracting  compensation,  would  be  up¬ 
wards  of  49,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  Corporation  of  Manchester  has  been 
generous  in  its  consideration  of  the  interest  of 
the  tourist.  The  hilly  road  on  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  is  at  present  quite  inaccessible  to 
carriages,  and  is  rarely  even  travelled  by 
pedestrians.  It  is  intended  to  substitute  a  good 
carriage-road,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
hills,  which  will  communicate  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  roads  at  each  end.  This  will  afford  the 
tourist  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  more 
beautiful  Lower  Lake  for  almost  the  first  time. 
A  drive  will  be  formed  all  round  the  lake, 
which,  when  completed,  will  no  doubt  become 
a  new,  and  not  the  least  interesting,  feature 
of  a  stay  at  Keswiek.  Nearly  nine  miles  of 
roadway  will  thus  be  formed,  costing  some¬ 
thing  like  39,000/.  When  the  works  are 
carried  out  in  their  entirety  they  will  have 
cost  the  Manchester  Corporation  a  sum,  it  is 
estimated,  of  not  less  than  three  and  a  half 
millions  sterling. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 
HE  conception  of  an  architect’s  quali¬ 
fications,  as  formed  by  Vitruvius, 
differs  widely  from  that  which  has 
generally  been  held  in  this  country 
up  to  a  very  recent  period.  Probably  the 
sketch  drawn  by  the  old  Roman  writer  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book  on  Archi¬ 
tecture  was  a  fancy  one,  and  no  one  could 
have  been  found  at  that  time  to  come  up  to 
the  ideal  character,  for  the  ideal  was  a  high 
one.  But  it  showed  a  much  truer  conception 
of  the  acquirements  which  an  architect  ought 
to  possess  than  is  often  formed  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last 
few  years  it  has  begun  to  be  felt  by  some 
of  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  most  at  heart,  that  it  is  desirable  for  an 
architect  to  have  a  fair  general  education  to 
start  with  ;  and  that,  if  this  is  supplemented 
by  a  certain  amount  of  technical  instruction  in 
matters  intimately  associated  with  his  practical 
work,  he  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  But 
when  efforts  are  made  to  bring  the  means  of 
attaining  this  technical  education  within  the 


reach  of  all  students,  the  practical  difficu: 
are  enormous.  The  Architectural  Associa: 
has  done  excellent  work  in  this  direction,:: 
will  probably  do  much  more,  and  the  Instil' 
will,  we  hope,  take  firmly  in  hand  the  quest 
of  architectural  education,  and  endeavour 
overcome  the  passive  opposition  which  app 
to  exist  in  many  quarters  to  the  efforts  w’ 
are  being  made  to  take  away  the  repr> 
winch  undoubtedly  clings  to  this  countii 
this  matter.  It  cannot  be  too  often  insi 
upon  that  though  an  architect  ought  to  s 
draughtsman,  a  draughtsman  is  not  necesss 
an  architect,  and  that  the  scientific  side  oft 
profession  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  1 
inevitable  that  without  a  good  scientific  kil 
ledge  of  construction,  there  must  be  a  1 
amount  of  mere  guesswork  in  working  out 
simplest  design.  The  responsibility  for  r 
state  of  things  does  not  lie  with  the  studi 
and  assistants,  who  are  like  sheep  withoi 
shepherd.  How  shall  they  learn  except  thei 
taught  ?  And  we  earnestly  hope  that  bi) 
long  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  architect 
education  will  be  founded  on  a  firm  basi 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Institute  anci 
Association. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  bjl 
publication  in  America  of  a  new  work  on 
strength  and  stability  of  structures.* 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  too  : 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  engmi 
but  it  really  concerns  the  architect  most; 
mately.  There  are  several  treatises  on 
subject  in  existence,  the  principal  one  1 
that  of  Rankine,  while  Moseley,  Box,  r. 
and  lately  Cotterill,  have  all  published  w 
of  more  or  less  importance.  The  great  t 
culty  m  the  way  of  these  works  being  of  jf 
tical  use  to  architectural  students  is  that  i 
are  too  mathematical,  and  the  greater  part  c 
reasoning  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  gr: 
number  of  architects.t  We  think  it  a  mi 
for  regret  that  this  should  be  the  case,  a 
believe  that  many  would-be  students! 
deterred  from  studying  the  scientific  princi 
of  construction  by  the  feeling  that  they 
soon  be  stranded  among  the  hopeless  difficu 
of  the  higher  mathematics.  The  fundamu 
conceptions  which  form  the  basis  of  all  ii 
ries  into  strength  and  stability  should, 
ever,  without  any  doubt,  be  familiar  ti 
students,  and  we  should  heartily  welcome 
text-book  which  should  attempt  to  treai 
subject  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  be  “ur 
standed  of  the  people,”  and  on  the  assump 
of  less  mathematical  knowledge  on  the  pq 
the  readers.  Although  the  work  under  n 
does  not  proceed  on  these  lines,  it  is  a  very 
portant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Ap 
Mechanics.  Every  one  knows  the  great  diffiti 
of  enunciating  clear  and  accurate  definitions 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  improve  : 
the  previous  definitions  of  force,— upon  a ; 
conception  of  which  everything  depends.  . 
cannot  think  that  he  lias  been  altog*; 
successful  in  this  attempt :  force ,  accordii!: 
Mr.  Lanza,  “is  a  tendency  to  change  then 
tive  motion  of  the  two  bodies  between  v 
that  tendency  exists,”  and  although  this  s 
nition  differs  very  slightly  from  Rankine’s,’ 
force  is  “an  action  between  two  bodies  e 
causing  or  tending  to  cause  change  in  i 
relative  rest  or  motion,”  we  think  the  1 1 
the  clearer  of  the  two.  Velocity,  i 
momentum,  and  other  terms  are  clearly! 
plained,  and  the  propositions  concerning 
parallelogram,  the  triangle,  and  the  polyg 
forces,  are  clearly  enunciated  and  proved 
the  examples  given  for  working  out  an 
practical.  The  chapter  on  roof  trusses  s 
to  us  excellent,  and  of  the  greatest  impon 
to  students,  as  not  only  is  an  explanation  p 
of  Clerk  Maxwell’s  system  of  diagrams  fo; 
purpose  of  graphically  delineating  the  str- 
in  the  different  parts  of  a  truss,  but  a  o 
number  of  stress  diagrams  for  various  forr 
roof  are  given  for  the  student  to  work  out 
himself.  In  this  connexion  a  table  of  the:: 

*  “  Applied  Mechanics.”  By  Gaetano  Lanza,  Pri 
of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanic-;,  Massacti 
Institute  of  Technology.  New  York  :  John  W  iley  i; 
London  :  Triibner. 

t  This  objection  does  not  apply  to  Professor  Cot. 
work,  which  is  the  most  admirably  adapted  to  its  p: 
of  any  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
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pressure  of  the  wind  on  roofs  of  different 
.[nations  is  given.  The  maximum  force  of 
wind  is  here  taken  at  40  lb.  per  square  foot, 
as  the  author  remarks,  this  is  too  small  ; 

.  in  fact,  the  rule  which  we  ourselves  adopt, 
which  will  be  found  to  agree  very  closely 
l  experiment,  is  the  extremely  simple  one 
’  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  wind  on 
roof  measured  in  pounds  per  square  foot  is 
•esented  by  the  inclination  of  the  roof  to 
horizon  :  thus  a  roof  of  20°  inclination 
.  have  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  20  lb.  per 
ire  foot,  one  of  45°  a  pressure  of  45  lb.,  and 
n.  The  necessity  of  concentrating  the  load 
[he  joints  of  a  truss  in  order  to  avoid  cross 
lius  is  clearly  explained, 
jhe  chapter  on  stresses  and  strains  is  very  good 
lucid,  and  the  student’s  attention  is  directed 
fact  which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  viz., 
the  sudden  application  of  a  load  produces 
ble  the  strain  which  would  be  produced  by 
same  load  gradually  applied.  The  German 
er  Wohler*  conducted  numerous  expen¬ 
ds  in  this  direction,  and  he  proved  con- 
ively  that  the  variations  of  load  to  which 
material  is  subjected  affect  in  a  marked 
J'ee  its  ultimate  strength.  For  instance,  a 
un  quality  of  iron,  of  which  the  breaking 
{ht  was  45,000  lb.  per  square  inch  with  a 
scent  load,  would  be  broken  by  a  weight 
),000lb.  per  square  inch  applied  at  frequent 
■vals  and  entirely  removed  in  the  mean- 
e.  The  importance  of  this  fact  in  the  case 
roofs  which  are  constantly  subjected  to 
ous  strains  through  wind  pressure  must 
wident  to  every  one,  and  yet,  as  far  as  we 
iware,  it  has  been  entirely  ignored.! 
l  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  stiffness 
strength  of  beams,  nearly  all  the  recorded 
iriments  have  been  made  upon  pieces  of 
small  sectional  area,  and  Mr.  Lanza  in- 
very  strongly  on  the  important  fact  that 
a  pure  assumption  to  conclude  that  large 
is  will  behave  in  precisely  the  same  way 
nail  ones.  Moreover,  very  few  experiments 
been  made  upon  the  combined  effect  of 
ltaneous  tension  and  compression  ;  and  the 
lary  assumption  that  a  piece  will  be  per- 
ently  injured  if  loaded  beyond  the  “limit 
lasticity  ”  is  not  borne  out  by  recent  ex¬ 
igents.  With  a  view  to  obtain  reliable 
Its,  an  extensive  series  of  tests  was  carried 
nder  Mr.  Lanza’s  direction  during  the  last 
i  years  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  tabulated  results  are  given  here  and 
titute  the  most  important  contribution  on 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  the 
ts  previously  relied  upon,  which  were 
;ced  from  experiments  with  pieces  of  small 
ding,  will  have  to  be  considerably  modified, 
e  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  for  com- 
lion  Euler’s  formula,  which  has  been  con- 
^ly  used  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  is 
useless  if  applied  to  large  and  long 
s.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  case 
een  years  ago  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
aldy,  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
d  Institute  of  British  Architects  for 
•  and  it  is  a  very  curious  thing  that 
experiments  should  have  been  entirely 
sight  of.  It  may  have  been  thought 
the  experiments  were  too  few  to 
conclusions  upon,  but  the  striking  differ- 
between  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
ts  should  have  prompted  further  investi- 
n.  These  results  very  closely  agree  with 
obtained  by  Mr.  Lanza  in  his  tests.  To 
the  striking  difference  between  the  results 
ned  from  the  old  rules  and  from  those 
i  by  Mr.  Lanza,  we  have  calculated  the 
ung- weight  of  a  pine  post  5  ft.  long  and 
square.  According  to  Tredgold’s  rule  this 
1  be  36  tons,  whereas  Mr.  Lanza  makes 
tons.  A  precisely  similar  result  was 
id  at  in  testing  the  transverse  strength  of 
F-  y nil-size  beams  of  spruce,  white  pine, 
tv  pine,  and  oak  were  tested,  and  the 
iited  results  of  no  less  than  eighty-three 
]ese  tests  are  given,  and  whereas  in  the 


older  text-books  the  modulus  of  rupture* arrived 
at  from  the  tests  of  small  pieces  is  given  on 
the  average  as  6,300  lb.  for  spruce  and  white 
pine,  10,800  lb.  for  oak,  and  8,298  lb.  for 
yellow  pine :  the  mean  of  Mr.  Lanza’s  experi¬ 
ments  gives  4,884  lb.,  6,075  lb.,  and  7,292  lb. 
respectively;  For  instance,  the  breaking- weight 
on  the  centre  of  a  beam  of  yellow  pine  12  in. 
by  4  in.  and  20  ft.  long  should  be,  according 
to  the  old  formula,  13,248  lb.  :  it  actually 
broke  under  a  weight  of  11,071  lb.  It  will 
easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  value  of 
these  experiments  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
A  further  series  of  tests  were  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  effect  of  cutting  into  timbers  for  the 
purpose  of  framing,  andin  all  cases  it  was  proved 
that  a  considerable  diminution  of  strength  took 
place.  The  whole  work  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and 
we  can  cordially  recommend  it, — especially 
that  part  of  it  dealing  with  the  experimental 
tests, — to  all  interested  in  the  subject. 


NOTES. 


N  regard  to  the  temporary  failure 
of  the  proposal  to  purchase  Parlia¬ 
ment  Hill  as  a  permanent  open 

- =.  space  for  London,  Mr.  Shaw- 

Lefevre  has  addressed  an  urgent  and  able 
appeal  to  the  Times  representing  the  value  of 
the  purchase  to  London,  in  a  health  point  of 
view,  even  at  a  very  large  outlay.  He 
observes  : — 

“  The  public  is  entitled  to  ask  whether  the  Board 
have  had  an  independent  valuation  made  of  the  land, 
and  whether  they  have  made  any  offer,  formal  or 
informal,  to  Lord  Mansfield ;  if  their  valuation  re¬ 
sults  in  a  sum  very  much  below  1,000£.  per  acre, 
the  question  would  arise,  if  Lord  Mansfield  should 
not  be  prepared  to  treat  upon  such  a  basis,  whether 
a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  take  the  land  under 
compulsory  powers  of  purchase.  Without  commit¬ 
ting  myself  in  any  way  to  an  admission  that  1,000^. 
per  acre  is  a  reasonable  price,  I  must  express  the 
opinion  that  it  should  appear,  upon  a  valuation  by 
competent  persons,  that  land  thus  situate,  and  in 
the  near  approach  of  London,  is  worth  this  sum, 
large  as  the  amount  would  seem,  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  the  metropolis  to  acquire  it.  The 
views  from  it  over  London  are  splendid.  Its  pur¬ 
chase  is  equally  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
practical  ruin  of  Hampstead  Heath,  which  owes 
much  of  its  charm  as  aD  open  space  to  the  fact  that 
this  adjoining  land  is  unbuilt  on.” 

Whilst  entirely  sympathising  with  these  views, 
we  cannot  but  contrast  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s 
liberal  tendencies  in  regard  to  this  kind  of 
expenditure  with  his  cheeseparing  policy  in 
regard  to  the  site  of  the  War  and  Admiralty 
Offices.  But  the  English  politician  is  “  made 
so  ”  that  he  can  see  the  advisability  of  spending 
money  on  purchases  for  material  interests,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  architectural 
splendour  and  dignity,  of  making  a  great  build¬ 
ing  worthy  of  a  great  nation  (if  we  are  still  to 
be  allowed  to  be  one),  then  we  get  nothing 
but  the  non  possunms  of  buttoned-up  pockets. 


which,  in  fact,  are  giving  their  customers 
notice  that  they  are  not  making  any  altera¬ 
tions.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar 
disappointment  does  not  await  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  traders,  who  are  confidently 
looking  for  substantial  reductions  in  the  rates 
between  those  towns  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  the  Ship  Canal  Act.  There  is  but 
little  doubt,  however,  that  they  will  benefit  in 
this  direction,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  London 
and  North-Western  and  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  Railway  Companies  have  already  resolved 
to  adopt  a  revised  list  of  rates  which  will  effect 
a  saving  to  traders  of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  in 
freight.  In  view  of  these  concessions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  other  canal  schemes  are  being 
pushed, — notably  the  one  to  connect  Birming¬ 
ham,  Wolverhampton,  &c.,  with  the  Bristol 
Channelports,byjoining,  widening,  and  deepen¬ 
ing  existing  canals.  It  is  stated  that  freights 
would  thus  be  reduced  by  no  less  than  one-half, 
and  this  mode  of  conveyance  would  doubtless 
be  utilised  very  extensively  for  heavy  traffic  for 
which  immediate  delivery  is  not  essential. 
The  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  in 
reducing  the  carriage  on  certain  minerals  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  pig-iron, 
are  showing  a  consideration  for  the  depression 
from  which  their  customers  are  suffering, 
which,  if  imitated  by  other  lines,  might 
perhaps  avert  the  competition  with  which  they 
are  now  threatened. 


liFestigkeits  Yersuche  mit  Eisen  nnd  Stahl.”  Berlin, 

jtenticn  has  lately  been  drawn  to  this  by  one  or  two 
Mt  engineers  ni  rehtion  to  the  effect  of  intermittent 
N>n  railway  viaducts. 


"V\7"E  regret  to  hear  that  the  reported  reduc- 
'  ’  _  tion  in  railway  rates,  alluded  to  in  our 
last  issue,  turns  out  to  be  very  limited  in  its 
effect.  A  general  misunderstanding  appears  to 
have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
promised  concessions,  which  will  really  only 
apply  to  coke  (and  possibly  pig  iron)  from 
certain  districts,  and  not  be  of  general  applica¬ 
tion.  This  discovery  has  caused  much  dis¬ 
appointment,  amounting,  as  a  Birmingham 
correspondent  to  a  contemporary  remarks, 
almost  to  dismay.  We  have  before  pointed 
out  that  such  relief  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  trade  of  the  Midlands,  and  the  supposed 
realisation  of  hopes  long  entertained  gave  such 
great  satisfaction  that  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  disappointment  has  caused  a  corre¬ 
sponding  depression.  Even  the  concessions  still 
looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  made  are  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  railway  companies,  some  of 


YLTE  have  received  a  circular  from  theSecre- 
T »  tary  of  the  Hartley  Institute  at  South¬ 
ampton  in  regard  to  the  satisfactory  result  of 
a  recent  memorial  to  the  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  learning  that  it 
was  not  proposed  to  prepare  a  six-inch  geolo¬ 
gical  map  of  the  county,  but  merely  to  survey 
the  drift  on  the  one- inch  map,  without  revising 
the  old  one-inch  survey  of  the  solid  geologjq 
a  memorial  was  prepared  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Southampton,  and  circulated  in  the  county 
for  signature.  This  memorial  was  very 
numerously  and  influentially  signed  during 
last  winter,  and  in  February  last  was  forwarded 
to  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice-President 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council.  The  result 
has  been  that  it  is  now  determined  that  a  six- 
inch  geological  map  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight  will  be  prepared  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  by  placing  the  colours  to  show  the 
various  formations  on  the  present  six-inch 
Ordnance  map,  and  that  in  surveying  the  drift 
beds  the  solid  geology  will  be  revised  up  to 
date  on  the  six-inch  maps.  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  result  of  a  well-timed  interference, 
due  mainly  in  the  first  instance  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  the  Town  Council  by  the 
Hartley  Institute. 


THE  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  have  for 

-L  once  shown  a  little  well-directed  energy.  They 

have  during  the  past  Long  Vacation  established 
a  system  of  electric  lighting  for  the  Library  of 
the  Society.  In  place  of  the  oil  lamps  and 
candles  which  used  to  make  the  darkness 
visible,  the  entire  library  is  now  equally, 
steadily,  and  comfortably  lighted  by  numerous 
electric  lamps.  Should  this  experiment, — for 
such,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is, — prove,  as 
seems  in  every  way  probable,  a  success,  it  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  give  an  impetus  to  electric 
lighting  in  similar  buildings.  The  chief  clubs 
of  London,  the  Athenmum,  the  Reform,  and 
others,  will,  in  such  case,  be  behind  the  time  if 
they  do  not  establish  it.  The  space  for  an 
engine-house  may  perhaps  cause  a  difficulty  in 
some  cases,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  insuperable. 
The  experiment  at  the  Inner  Temple  may, 
therefore,  prove  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  history 
of  electric  lighting. 


The  modulus  of  rupture  is  defined  as  the  greatest 
tension  or  compression  per  square  inch  to  which  the  most 
strained  fibre  of  a  beam  is  subjected  when  the  beam  is  just 
on  the  point  of  breaking,  and  from  this  the  constant 
number  is  computed  which  is  given  in  the  text-books.  The 

formula  W  =  C-y  would  be  written  as  W= where 

is  the  modulus  of  rupture  and  l  the  length  of  the  beam 
inches. 


THE  question  has  been  raised  how  far  a  Local 
Board  can  fairly  go  in  asking  a  contractor 
of  public  works  to  draw  his  labour  from  the 
parish  in  which  these  works  are  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  to  the  cost  of  which  the  house¬ 
holding  labourers  in  that  parish  contribute  as 
ratepayers.  The  Acton  Local  Board  is  at 
present  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  its 
drainage  system,  and  a  deputation  of  labourers 
of  the  parish  waited  on  the  Board  recently 
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and  made  a  somewhat  peculiar  request.  It 
seems  that  considerable  feeling  has  been  created 
among  the  unemployed  labourers  in  the  parish, 
of  whom  there  are,  as  in  most  parishes,  un¬ 
fortunately,  too  many,  because  the  “  ganger  ” 
or  clerk  of  works  has  sent  the  Acton  labourers 
to  the  “right  about”  when  they  came  to  ask 
for  a  job  on  these  drainage  works.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  contractor  is  free  to  draw  his 
labour  from  the  best  and  cheapest  field,  and 
that  he  would  be  acting  prejudicially  to  his 
own  interest,  if  not  to  that  of  his  employers, 
if  he  did  not  do  this,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
specified  in  the  contract  that  he  has  to  draw 
his  labour  principally,  if  not  entirely,  from 
a  certain  parish.  It  is  also  obvious  that  such 
a  limitation  of  the  sources  of  labour  would 
mean  inferior  labour,  because  the  chance  of 
selection  is  naturally  diminished,  and  inferior 
labour  means  increased  cost  to  the  contractor. 
Therefore,  if  Local  Boards  are  anxious  to  give 
employment  to  the  labourers  of  their  parish 
on  public  works  which  they  desire  a  contractor 
to  carry  out,  this  must  be,  in  fairness,  stated 
in  the  tender,  so  that  the  contractor  may  give 
the  circumstance  due  weight  in  his  calcula¬ 
tions.  In  the  Acton  contract  there  was  no 
stipulation  of  the  kind  indicated,  and  the 
Acton  Board  acted  wisely  in  merely  respect¬ 
fully  drawing  the  attention  of  the  contractor 
to  the  claim  of  preference  which,  in  the  matter 
of  employment  on  these  parish  works,  the 
Acton  labourers  who  are  competent  to  the 
work  had  over  those  from  a  distance.  The 
matter  has,  it  is  believed,  been  amicably 
settled  between  the  Board  and  the  contractors, 
so  that  those  labourers  of  that  parish  who  are 
found  able  for  the  work  required  of  them  have 
no  reason  now  to  complain. 


THE  collection  of  water-colour  drawings  by 
Mr.  Carl  Haag,  which  has  been  opened  at 
the  Goupil  Galleries  in  Bond-street,  forms  a 
remarkable  example  of  that  form  of  art  which 
represents  the  most  brilliant  ability  without 
ever  rising  to  the  height  of  genius.  As 
instances  of  the  highest  power  in  handling 
the  materials  of  water  -  colour  painting  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  superior 
to  the  best  of  these,  both  among  the  studies 
of  Eastern  figures  which  have  become  so 
familiar  to  all  habitues  of  our  picture 
galleries,  and  among  the  architectural  subjects 
which  are  equally  able  in  their  way.  In  this 
sense  the  collection  is  a  remarkable  one  few  the 
amount  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done, 
which  never  seems  to  fall  below  the  high 
standard  of  execution  which  the  artist  has 
acquired.  But  there  is  nothing  beyond  this  ; 
nothing  that  appeals  to  the  imagination.  The 
large  and  splendidly  -  finished  figure  entitled 
“One  of  our  Ancestors,”  may  be,  as  it  is 
claimed  to  be,  correct  in  all  its  archieological 
details  of  dress,  and  is,  moreover,  very  power¬ 
fully  drawn  ;  but  it  impresses  us  with  no 
sense  of  reality  as  the  revival  of  a  figure  of 
a  former  age  ;  it  is  a  burly  fair-haired  man 
dressed  out  in  the  requisite  “properties,”  and 
that  is  all.  Among  the  views  are  some  very 
carefully  -  executed  representations  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  and  its  monuments,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  representations  of  Eastern 
architecture  with  which  the  artist  has  made 
us  familiar. 


ON  Saturday,  the  31st  ult.,  there  took  place,  at 
Paris,  the  annual  public  meeting  of  the 
Acadt-mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  M.  W.  Bouguereau,  assisted  by  M. 
Chas.  Gamier,  and  by  M.  Le  Vicomte  Henri 
Delaborde,  the  Permanent  Secretary.  The 
President  paid  a  tribute  of  regret  to  the 
memory  of  the  Academicians  deceased  during 
the  year, — M.  Ballu,  M.  Du  Sommerard,  and 
M.  ^mile  Perrin.  He  then  announced  the 
awards  of  the  “  grands  prix  ”  for  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music  respectively. 
Some  interest  was  excited  by  the  fact  that  the 
winners  both  of  the  first  and  second  “grands 
prix  ”  in  architecture,  M.  Andre  and  M. 
Louvet,  were  both  pupils  of  their  fathers,  of 
whom  M.  Andrti  pbc  is  a  member  of  the 
Institut,  and  M.  Louvet  was  one  of  the  jury, 
the  fathers  of  the  two  young  men  having  been 
thus  both  their  instructors  and  their  judges. 


After  the  delivery  of  the  awards,  M.  Delaborde 
read  a  notice  on  the  life  and  works  of  Augustus 
Dumont,  the  last  descendant  of  a  numerous 
and  ancient  family  of  artists,  and  one  of  the 
prominent  sculptors  of  his  day  in  France, 
author  of  the  figure  of  the  “Genius  of  Liberty  ” 
which  surmounts  the  “Colonne.de  Juillet.” 
The  musical  portion  of  the  proceedings  com¬ 
prised  an  overture  by  M.  Hue,  a  pensionnaire 
of  the  Acad^mie  de  France  at  Rome,  and  a 
cantata  for  three  personages  (Diana,  Endy- 
mion,  and  Pan),  by  M.  Henri  Leroux,  pupil  of 
M.  Massenet. 


THE  Vicar  of  Deerhurst,  Mr.  Butterworth, 
communicates  some  interesting  particulars 
to  Thursday’s  Times  in  regard  to  the  old  Saxon 
building  embedded  in  a  farm-house  at  that 
place  (near  Tewkesbury),  which  is  attracting 
many  visitors.  Mr.  Butterworth  says, — 

“  It  is  now  a  conclusion  tolerably  well  established 
that  the  ancient  edifice  was  formerly  a  chapel.  It, 
consists  of  two  portions,  nave  and  chancel,  divided 
by  a  chancel-arch  of  very  solid  construction,  the 
width  between  jamb  and  jamb  being  6  ft.  6  in.  The 
extreme  exterior  length  of  the  chapel  is  46  fr. ,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  being  2  ft.  6  in.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  chapel,  forming  now  the 
central  portion  of  a  large  farm-house,  was  originally 
attached  to  a  manor-house  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster.  The  whole  building  is  still  called 
Abbot’s  Court.  The  chapel  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  of  pre-Norman  date,  and  from  the  massive¬ 
ness  of  its  construction  is  calculated,  if  only  it  has 
a  fair  chance,  to  last  for  centuries  still. 

We  are  now  in  the  possession  of  evidence  which 
makes  it  probable  that  the  exact  age  of  the  edifice 
may  bo  told.  Built  into  a  portion  of  the  farmhouse, 
an  inscribed  stone  has  been  discovered,  which  was 
evidently  the  dedication  slab  of  the  altar  of  the 
chapel.  Unfortunately,  the  stone  has  had  its 
centre  cut  away  and  hopelessly  destroyed  ;  enough, 
however,  remains  of  the  inscription  to  prove  its  real 
nature  and  purport.  It  runs  thus, — the  letters  still 
preserved  are  put  by  me  iu  capitals  : — 

‘  in  HoxorC  sands  Tsinitatis  hoc  altarB  DKdica  tv  e.’ 
Now,  it  was  ordered  by  an  early  English  canon, — 
viz.,  one  of  those  set  forth  by  Archbishop  Wulfred 
at  Cealchythe,  A.D.  816,  that  all  altars,  at  their 
erection,  should  have  attached  to  them  the  name  of 
the  saint  in  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated. 
This  injunction  was  obeyed  at  first,  but  after  a  time 
it  became  a  dead  letter  ;  hence  the  rarity  of  the 
survival  down  to  the  present  day  of  such  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  dedication.” 


AT  the  Winter  Exhibition  at  Mr.  Wallis’s 
Gallery  in  Pall  Mall  one  wall  is  occupied 
by  works  of  Professor  Muller,  most  of  which 
have  appeared  in  this  gallery  before,  but  it  is 
of  interest  to  see  so  much  fine  work  with  so 
much  individuality  of  style  collected  together 
for  comparison.  Miiller  might  be  called, 
perhaps,  a  “  mannerist,”  but  his  manner  is  so 
powerful  that  it  perhaps  claims  the  higher 
standing  of  a  “style.”  Among  the  works 
which  are  here  are  the  “  Arab  School,”  “  Mecca 
Pilgrims,”  “Egyptian  Water-carriers,”  &c.  We 
do  not  find  the  remainder  of  the  Exhibition  as 
interesting  as  the  collections  at  this  gallery 
usually  are,  but  it  contains,  of  course,  some  fine 
work.  Heffner’s  “  Reverie  of  Windsor  ”  (16) 
is  a  large  landscape,  giving  Windsor  from  the 
aspect  of  a  foreign  school  of  landscape  paint¬ 
ing  ;  but  Heffner  is  more  at  heme  upon  his 
Bavarian  plains.  Among  other  works  may  be 
named  Schloesser’s  “  Food  for  the  Mind  and 
Food  for  the  Body  ”  (49)  ;  “  The  Event  of  the 
Day,”  by  the  late  Everton  Saintsbury,  a  village 
scene  with  a  good  deal  of  character  ;  and  “  Le 
Forgeron”  (11),  by  E.  Allan-Schmidt,  a  small 
interior  of  a  forge,  admirably  painted,  and  a 
perfect  marvel  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  odds 
and  ends  of  old  iron. 


ESSRS.  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons’  Gallery  has 
become  an  interesting  one  among  the  minor 
exhibitions  which  have  so  much  increased  of 
late  years.  Visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  be 
pleased  to  renew  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema’s  admirable  series  of  small  paintings, 
illustrating  the  four  seasons  by  scenes  from 
ancient  Roman  life,  which  will  be  remembered 
as  having  been  in  either  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
or  the  Royal  Acamedy  some  time  since ;  we  do 
not  like  to  say  positively  which,  for  memory 
becomes  confused  amid  the  loDg  vista  of 
picture-galleries  in  the  vanished  years.  Among 
the  attractions  of  the  collection  are  two  or 
three  remarkable  little  studies  of  Venetian 


architecture  by  M.  Gallegos,  which,  fori 
liancy  and  truthfulness  of  effect  and  execn 
it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  among  paini 
of  this  class.  Leon  Lhermitte’s  “Nooi 
hay-field  scene,  painted  in  a  grand  and  11 
style,  and  an  admirable  work  by  Mr.  Sey' 
Lucas,  “Metal  more  attractive,”  are  a: 
other  prominent  paintings.  The  nami 
J.  C.  Hook,  Brett,  Leader,  and  Ernest  Pd 
are  among  the  list  of  artists  whose  work 
exhibited. 


T’HE  Council  of  the  Societe  Centralel 
-L  Architectes  commenced  its  sessioi 
Wednesday  last,  and  a  portion  of  the  pror 
ings  consisted  of  a  report  by  M.  Chas.  1 
on  the  studies  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  which! 
presented  to  the  Societd  Centrale  when 
Pullan  attended  last  June  at  the  Congr: 
French  Architects. 


A  SMALL  collection  of  landscapes  by  vo, 
artists  is  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Doiij 
well’s,  in  Bond-street.  The  most  interet 
feature  in  it  is  a  series  of  miniature  Th’ 
drawings,  scenes  at  PaDgbourne,  Ship! 
Goring,  &c.,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cartwright. 


AT  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  are  ■« 
seen  a  collection  of  drawings  by 
Herbert  A.  Olivier,  illustrating  life  and  lj 
scape  in  India  and  Cashmere.  These  anj 
highly-finished  or  very  effective  drawings*; 
they  impress  one  with  the  idea  of  i 
truthful,  and  taken  straight  from  natural 
in  this  respect  are  of  considerable  interests! 


THE  Council  of  the  University  Collel 
Wales  at  Aberystwith  have  taki 
rather  odd  course  in  regard  to  their  pro  j 
new  building.  We  commented  not  longi,j 
on  the  very  unfair  course  which  was  at; 
contemplated  towards  Mr.  Seddon,  the  on 
architect  of  the  building,  in  proposing  td 
the  completion  of  it  to  another  architect.  !! 
was,  we  understand,  overruled,  and  Mr.  Sa 
was  appointed  to  complete  his  own  work,ki 
the  existing  portion  of  the  College  was  bti:| 
and  now  the  whole  question  i3  re-openecd 
the  Council  have  decided  on  having  a ! 
building  on  a  new  site,  but  without  hil 
apparently,  obtained  or  decided  on  theii 
Accordingly,  they  have  issued  instructici 
competing  architects  for  a  building  suitet 
a  sloping  site,”  without  naming  the  site.i 
building  can  be  satisfactorily  designed  i  i 
way,  and  we  cannot  help  adding  that  we  ij 
the  Council  must  have  an  inadequate  i< 
Mr.  Seddon’s  very  exceptional  abilities  if 
expect  to  get  anything  better  than  he  c 
give  them  by  throwing  him  over  a  seconu 
for  this  kind  of  blind  competition  for  a  bmi 
without  a  site. 


FLOWERED  AND  OTHER  QUARRIES.-! 

In  the  examples  of  quarries  already  gift 
whether  mere  verbal  descriptions  of  theiri 
ments  and  enrichments,  or  actual  reprerj 
tions  of  the  same, — care  has  been  taken  tot 
mainly  to  such  as  have  not  already  j 
described  or  represented. f  The  sixteen  i 
mens  already  given,  comprising  single  exa^ 
of  many  types,  might  no  doubt  be  largely  5 
to  ;  for  they  have  been  mainly  taken  fron; 
ticular  localities,  known  specifically  t<  • 
writer.  It  is  often  found  that  patternsaj 
certain  quarry  are  common,  or  have  beeM 
mon,  in  a  special  county,  neighbourhood 
diocese. X  Other  parts  of  the  country  7 
furnish  fresh  and  remarkable  example^ 
those  already  given,  added  to  those  of  a 
period  which  illustrate  this  portion  0 
present  paper,  are  fair  and  faithful  specc 
of  English  Flowered  Quarries  in  general.  .| 

Other  examples  are  now  set  forth  in  detr 

Emmington,  Oxon. — A  vase  of  lilies,  -d 

*  See  p.  597,  ante. 

t  We  may  mention  that  the  vrork  on  “  Ornar 
Glazing  Quarries,”  by  A.  W.  Franks,  M.A.,  i, 
contains  a  collection  of  112  plates  of  singular  interc 
is  a  most  useful  and  valuable  publication,  but  excec 
rave. 

t  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  just  as  it 
bulating  masons  and  builders  travelled  from  place  t 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  so  bell-founders  and  glass-staini! 
the  same,  carrying  on  their  work  for  awhile  in  pai] 
localities. 
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e  yellow,  outlined  with  black ;  the  flowers 
te,  the  leaves  pale-brown,  shaded  with  dark- 
wn.  (See  illustration,  fig.  V.,  No.  1.) 
Warborough,  Oxon.— Here  remains  a  quarry 
■which  is  represented  the  Host  in  white,  with 
?ET.  S.,  in  capital  letters  in  its  centre,  sur- 
xnded  by  a  yellow  glory,  with  rude  cross 
jjching  in  the  background.*  (See  illustration, 

:  V.,  No.  2.) 

itamford,  Lincolnshire. — There  were  several 
lirries  remaining  here  in  1840,  upon  which  a 
Hlice  and  Host  were  depicted.  The  chalice 
I  glory  round  the  Host  were  stained  yellow, 
t|  the  Host  itself  white.  The  shading  was  of 
fjk-chocolate  lines.  Some  of  these  quarries 
ve  preserved  by  a  local  collector,  when  the 
^ih  chancel  window  in  which  they  were 

I  id  was  re-glazed  circa  184-8,  and  the  quarries 
question  removed  as  useless  and  worthless, 
re  were  also  in  1862,  and  probably  still  are, 

Iiral  somewhat  similar  examples  remaining 
n  old  house  in  York,  which  had  belonged  to 
Corpus  Christi  Guild  of  that  city,+  and 
>rs  with  the  chalice  and  Host  represented 
hem,  at  Nostell  Priory,  in  the  same  county. 
3  illustration,  fig.  Y.,  No.  3.) 


ending  in  fleurs-de-lys,  with  rudely-drawn  leaves 
between  each  arm.  (See  illustration,  fig.  VI., 
No.  1.) 

Yaxley,  Suffolk. — On  a  large  quarry  the  capital 
letter  I  in  dark  brown,  with  a  thin  flowing 
floriated  ornament  in  yellow,  forming  a  cross 
round  about  the  letter.  In  type  this  orna¬ 
mentation  is  much  like  the  decoration  of 
illuminated  MSS.  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire. — A  small  branch 
of  oak  with  acorns,  three  in  a  cluster  at  the  top 
and  one  on  each  side  below.  This  device  is 
outlined  in  dark  brown,  the  leaves  and  acorns 
being  yellow,  shaded  with  a  still  darker  yellow. 

Marsh  Baldon,  Oxon. — A  white  flower  of  four 
petals  placed  upon  a  cross  in  yellow',  with  the 
arms  of  the  cross  ending  in  fleurs-de-lys.  It  is 
roughly  and  rudely  drawn,  but  full  of  good 
effect. 

Fy field,  Berkshire. — A  four-petalled  flower  in 
yellow,  placed  upon  a  floriated  cross  ending  in 
a  bold  fleur-de-lys,  with  four  other  fleurs-de-lys 
depicted  between  each  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
This  quarry  differs  slightly  from  that  already 
described  remaining  in  the  Bame  church. 
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panes  is  given  in  Dr.  Lee’s  “  History  of  Thame 
Church.”* 

Waterperry,  Oxon. — A  yellow  device  of  a 
Renaissance  type,  outlined  in  brown,  consisting 
of  three  floriated  leaves  above,  with  an  archaic 
piece  of  fruit  in  an  oval  centre  below. 

West  Stoke,  Sussex. — A  remarkable  specimen 
remains  here.  It  consists  of  three  circles  in 
yellow,  one  surmounting  the  other  two,  and 
forming  a  triangular  arrangement,  upon  a  per¬ 
pendicular  stem.  The  letters  3  |l)  <S  in  dark 
brown,  stand,  one  in  each  circle,  while  the 
inscription,  rst  atnot  me’  is  placed  on  a  label 
below.  A  golden  glory,  in  yellow,  surrounds 
the  Sacred  Name. 

Independently  of  those  already  described  or 
referred  to,  there  are  conventional  flowers 
worthy  of  examination  and  note,  on  quarries 
remaining  at  Thaxted,  Essex ;  Doddiscomb- 
loigh,  Devon ;  Brown’s  Hospital,  Stamford ; 
Milton,  Cambridgeshire ;  Easington,  Oxon  ;  St. 
Cross,  Winchester ;  Garsington  and  Stanton 
St.  John’s,  Oxon ;  Sutton  Courtenay,  Berks ; 
Hunsdon,  Hertfordshire;  Penmachno,  Carnar¬ 
vonshire  ;  Wantage,  Berks ;  Chearsley  and 
Crendon,  Bucks;  King’s  College,  Cambridge; 


1.  Erumington,  Oxon. 

2.  Warborough,  Oxon. 


Kj.  V. 


3.  Nostell  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

4.  Brandestone,  Suffolk. 


Fig.  VI. 

1.  Berkhampatead,  Herts.  3.  Ockham,  Surrey. 

2.  Haddeuham,  Bucks.  4.  Stoke  Talmache,  Oxon. 


IVilcolc  Chapel,  Northleigh  Church,  Oxon. — A 
iated  cross  of  a  simple  character,  the  arms 
ininated  by  rude  fleurs-de-lys,  the  centre  a 
^trefoil,  with  four  branches  of  seeds,  between 
ib  arm,  coloured  yellow  and  brown.  Sketched 
§.876. 

Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon. — A  floriated  cross 
ned  of  four  small  branches,  not  unlike  the 
••o’s  tail.  Coloured  yellow  and  brown, 
♦itched  in  1876. 

Uandborough,  Oxon. — A  cross  formed  of  four 
fin-edged  ivy  leaves,  with  a  bunch  of  berries, 
b  centre  is  circular  and  cross-hatched,  the 
i'es  brown,  and  the  berries  black. 
IjBmampstead,  Herts. —  A  floriated  cross, 
fh  circle  in  centre,  cross-hatched,  its  arms 

lOn  the  chancel  wall  of  the  parish  church  of  8S.  Peter 
;  Paul,  Warminghall,  Bucks,  restored  soon  after  the 
•’  1846  under  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke.  A  similar  series  of 
i:o  paintings, — Hosts  in  glory, — were  discovered  at  its 
(Oration.  The  decayed  state  of  the  plaster  rendered 
(.preservation  impossible.  They  were  almost  exactly 
(tical  with  those  in  the  quarries  at  Warborough. 
^Information  afforded  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Forth  Munby, 
itork,  attorney-at-law.  He  does  not  make  it  clear, 
•Jever,  whether  the  guild  in  question  was  called  “  Corpus 
sti  ”  or  whether  one  of  its  chief  meeting-days  was  the 
val  in  question. 


North  Moreton,  Berks. — A  simple  cross  com¬ 
posed  of  four  leaves  conjoined  cross-wise, 
stained  yellow  and  outlined  in  black.  Around 
the  whole  quarry  is  a  double  border,  half  of 
which  is  yellow  and  the  other  half  formed  of 

double  dark  lines . A  somewhat  similar 

cross  of  leaves,  only  more  carefully  drawn,  and 
with  a  broad  border  of  yellow  outlined  in  black 
on  one  side  only. 

Baulking,  Berks. — An  eight-petalled  flower  in 
yellow,  with  a  cruciform  centre  in  dark  brown, 
and  having  eight  brown  leaves  surrounding  it. 

Wantage,  Berkshire. — A  “  ragged  robin,”  as 
it  is  commonly  termed,  drawn  conventionally, 
with  a  flower  or  blossom  at  the  top  and  two 
seed-pods  with  leaves  on  each  side,  the  stem 
and  leaves  stained  yellow,  the  flowers  and  seed- 
pods  white,  all  outlined  in  brown,  exceedingly 
graceful  and  effective. 

Tettcsworth,  Oxon. —  A  similar  flower  was 
represented,  almost  exactly  in  the  same  form, 
only  somewhat  larger  and  bolder,  upon  certain 
panes  in  the  old  church  here,  pulled  down  circa 
1843,  and  in  similar  colours.  But  when  this 
building  was  destroyed  these  were,  apparently, 
lost.  An  engraving  of  one  of  these  picturesque 


Headington,  Marston,  and  Thame  Park  House, 
Oxon  ;  and  at  Munsley,  Herefordshire. 

Mottoes,  to  note  another  feature  of  certain 
quarries,  are  often  found  set  forth.  Sometimes 
the  same  are  of  a  distinctly  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  e.g.,  Krsus  iHcrcg,  at  Penshurst,  Kent; 
f¥liscrtrr,  at  Lambourne,  Berks  ;  iHmtfnto,  at 
Checkendon,  Oxon  ;  fSlavic  ijelpf,  at  the  small 
disused  and  deserted  church  of  Easington,  in 
the  same  county;  Oe  $3rofunlHS,  at  Charlcombe, 
near  Bath.  At  Watlington,  Oxon,  a  quarry 
remains  with  the  name  Srurra  thereon,  in  black 
letter.  Possibly  other  names  of  distinguished 
heathen  and  Christian  writers  were  thus  some¬ 
times  commemorated.  In  other  cases  quarries 
of  heraldic  character,  set  up  in  the  windows 
of  chantry  chapels  belonging  to  particular  fami¬ 
lies,  are  commonly  found  placed  alternately 
with  crests,  official  or  family  badges,  or  coats 
of  arms.f  Of  such,  numerous  examples  exist 

*  8ee  “  History  of  the  Prebendal  Church  of  the  B.Y.M. 
of  Thame,"  &c.,  p.  203.  London  :  1883. 

t  E.g.  At  Horton  Kilby,  Kent,  charged  with  the  crest 
aud  initials  of  John  Browne;  and  at  Lullingsione,  in  the 
same  county,  where  a  rebus  on  a  quarry  still  remains, — 
that  of  John  Peichy;  at  Brough'on  Cast'.e,  Oxon,  at 
Buckland,  in  Berkshire;  and  elsewhere. 
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in  out-of-the-way  manor  -  houses,  now  often 
deserted  by  the  representatives  of  old  families, 
and  often  let  as  farmhouses.  Many  such  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  wisely  described  and  well 
depicted  in  the  publications  of  local  archaeo¬ 
logical  societies. 

At  a  cottage  at  Chenies,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
there  remains  on  a  quarry  the  head  of  a  white 
greyhound,  collared,  springing  out  of  a  posy  of 
forget-me-nots, — one  of  the  old  devices  or 
badges  of  the  ancient  family  of  Cheney,  of 
Buckinghamshire,  which  in  Henry  VIII.’s  days 
had  lived  there  “  from  time  immemorial.”  (See 
illustrations,  fig.  VII.,  No.  1.) 

The  writer  possesses  a  drawing  of  a  curious 
quarry,  the  object  represented  upon  which  may 
be  thus  described  : — A  butterfly  settled  on  a 
mushroom,  which  is  growing  out  of  a  plot  of 
grass,  from  which  springs  on  each  side  of  the 
mushroom’s  stem  a  forget-me-not  in  flower. 
The  butterfly  is  tinted  yellow,  the  mushroom 
white,  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  in  dark  brown. 
We  have  no  note  of  the  place  in  which  this 
quarry  remains,  though  we  believe  it  exists  in 
some  church  in  Oxfordshire.  There  is  possibly 
much  hidden  symbolism  in  the  device,  of 


many  years.*  The  margins  of  late  illuminated 
service  books  often  contain  them, — sometimes 
exceedingly  spirited  representations.  They  are 
also  still  to  be  found  on  the  misereres  of  Btalls, 
and  are  sometimes  depicted  in  stained  glass.t 
There  is  in  the  writer’s  possession  a  sixteenth- 
century  quarry,  possibly  unique  ;  at  all  events, 
very  curious,  which  came  from  Westlington 
House,  Bucks,  and  a  woodcut  of  which  has 
already  been  published. J  It  represents  a  fox 
or  wolf,  in  a  friar’s  habit,  hooded,  standing  iu 
a  wooden  pulpit  with  its  face  to  the  left,  and 
holding  a  scroll  in  its  right  paw.  Scratched  on 
the  glass  on  either  side,  in  the  style  of  writing 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth-century,  are 
the  words  “  The  People's  Chaplain.” 

The  white  daisy  or  “  marguerite  ”  is  found 
upon  quarries  at  Doncaster,  Yorkshire;  Penn, 
Bucks ;  §  Cobei’ley,  Gloucestershire;  Culham, 
Oxfordshire  ;  Coton,  Cambridgeshire  ;  and 
Yaxley,  near  Peterborough.  It  was,  possibly, 
put  up  as  the  device  of  one  of  the  Queen 
Margaret,  out  of  compliment  and  honour  to  the 
spouse  of  the  railway  monarch. 

The  sun  in  its  splendour, — one  of  the  badges 
of  Richard  III.  (see  illustration,  fig.  VII.,  No.  3), 


tration,  fig.  VII.,  No.  4.)  These  two  la 
mentioned  examples  are  almost  alike,  and  en 
has  the  letters  and  &  on  either  side.  In  to 
Rectory  of  Newdigate,  in  Surrey,  there  is 
quarry  remaining  to  commemorate  a  para 
named  Bell.  A  church  bell  is  thereon  rep 
sented  in  the  centre,  with  the  letters  A  andi 
on  either  side,  with  interlacing  cords,  their  en 
tasselled,  the  colours  used  being  yellow  i 
brown.  (See  illustration,  fig.  VIII.,  No.  2.)  ) 
fine  specimen  of  a  somewhat  similar  quai 
remains  at  Little  Greenford,  Middlesex, 
represents  a  hunter’s  horn,  with  its  strap *  * 
ornaments,  with  flowers  both  at  its  apex  f 
base,  and  with  the  letters  H  and  B  on  eit  i 
side.  The  horn  and  blossoms  are  white  ;  ; 
letters,  stems,  and  leaves  being  of  pale-yelli! 
shaded  with  dark-brown.  The  white  gr: 
hound  may  be  seen  on  quarries  at  Ickfct 
Bucks,  and  at  Stanton-St.-John’s,  in  Oxfof 
shire.  The  writer  has  an  original  quarry  frf 
Westlington  House,  near  Aylesbury,  of  a  wb 
greyhound  seated  and  collared,  no  doubt  anoto 
form  of  this  Tudor  badge.  (See  illustrate 
fig.  VII.,  No.  1). 

Specimens  of  the  conventional  rose,  b 


Fig.  VII. 

1.  In  a  Private  Collection.  3.  In  a  Private  Collection. 

2.  Wooburn  Deyncourt,  Berks.  4.  In  a  Cottage  at  Haselmere,  Surrey. 


Fig.  VIII. 

].  CheDies,  Bucks.  3.  In  a  Private  Collection. 

2.  Newdigate  Rectory,  Surrey.  4.  Dytchley  House,  Oxon. 


which,  it  may  be  added,  we  know  no  second 
example. 

The  emblem  of  St.  Peter, — the  crossed  keys 
in  yellow,  with  two  palm  branches  in  saltire, 
still  remain, — with  other  good  examples,  in  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Watlington, 
Oxon.  At  Adwell  adjoining, — before  the  old 
church  was  removed  and  a  new  oue  built  under 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  directions,  —  there  were  two 
chancel  windows  almost  filled  with  similar 
quarries.  Recent  inquiry  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  and  all  have  been  destroyed. 

There  is  a  late  but  effective  quarry  at  Water- 
beach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  containing  the  capital 
letters  J.  M  , — possibly  standing  for  John  Salis¬ 
bury,  sometime  Bishop  of  Thetford,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Bishop  of  Man, — with  a  pastoral  staff 
between  the  letters,  the  whole  linked  together 
by  a  tasselled  knot.  The  letters  and  staff  are  in 
yellow,  the  cord  white. 

In  the  early  part  of  Henry  VIII.’s  reign  cer¬ 
tain  satirical  illustrations  of  the  clergy, — pos¬ 
sibly  of  regulars  by  seculars  and  vice  versa  of 
seculars  by  regulars, — were  made  in  carvings 
both  of  wood  and  stone,  and  are  still  to  be  seen. 
£>uch,  in  one  form  or  another,  had  been  used  for 


— is  likewise  frequently  found  upon  quarries  ;]| 
but  the  unique  and  remarkable  device  of  a 
falcon  with  a  woman’s  head  holding  a  rose  in  its 
claw, — another  badge  of  that  monarch, — is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare.  Two  fragments  of  such  a 
quarry  were  found,  when  a  grave  was  being 
dug  in  the  churchyard  of  Thame  Church,  Oxon. 
This  badge  is  found  in  sculpture  in  the  Somerset 
Chapel  at  Windsor. 

The  two  badges  of  Henry  VII., — a  hawthorn 
bush  crowned  royally,  and  a  white  greyhound 
courant, — are  each  found  depicted  <  n  quarries. 
Tho  former  in  the  Chapel  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge  (a  picturesque  and  well  -  drawn 
badge)  ;  as  also  under  a  more  elaborate  form 
in  Charrington  Church,  Surrey,  and  in  a  cottage 
at  Haselmere,  in  the  same  county.  (See  illus- 

*  “  Rudiments  d'Arobcologie,"  p.  307.  Paris  :  1851. 

t  “  Melanges  d'Arehcologie,”  vol.  i.,  p.  124,  plate  xxiv. 

*  “The  Sacristy’’  (“  Christian  Symbolical  Zoology"), 
vol.  i.,  p.  19 J.  London  :  1871. 

§  On  inquiry  we  find  that  this  quarry  has  been  either  lost 
or  destroyed. 

II  It  was  from  the  example  here  exactly  represented  that 
the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Welbv  Pugin  made  a  drawing  for 
the  new  quarries  used  in  the'House  of  Lords.  We  believe 
that  the  quarry  in  question  originally  came  from  Rycott 
House  in  Oxfordshire. 


white  and  red,*  are  frequently  found  of  a  o 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  ! 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There 
a  plain  and  bold  specimen  at  Yaxley,  in  Suffr 
another  at  Hunsdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  wt 
other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  nortbt 
windows  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridi 
and  in  a  cottage  near  the  Moors,  Thame,  Oi. 
there  remains  on  a  quarry  a  fine  example  c 
white  rose  placed  within  a  circle. 

The  “Rose  in  the  Sun,”  found  depictedi 
quarries  at  Yaxley,  Suffolk  (an  artistic  sp? 
men),  Henley-on-Thames,  Toot  Baldon,  Oxfe 
Bhire  ;  Kenton,  Suffolk ;  Wooburn  Deyncoc 
Bucks ; — was  the  badge  of  Kiug  Edward  d 
But  examples  of  this  are  not  very  common.  ii 

The  Pomegranate,  the  badge  of  Queen  Ka£ 


*  A  quarry  with  a  rose  half  red  and  half  white,  divii 
as  the  heralds  say,  “  per  pale,”  existed  in  1S38,  iu 
Parish  Church  of  Wooburn  Deyncourt,  Bucks, 
illustration,  fig.  VII  ,  No.  3.)  This,  with  other  fragim 
of  stained  glass,  was  cleared  out  at  its  recent  “rest 
tion.”  A  Leicestershire  friend  informs  us  that  aeon 
tionul  rose  quarterly  white  and  red,  remained  on  a  qu  ' 
in  the.  church  of  St  Margaret,  Leicester,  under  the  inD 
bency  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon,  i.e.,  circa  1850. — d 
also  MS.  16,  F.  2,  Royal  Lib.,  British  Museum. 
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|ie,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  remains  on  a  quarry 
the  Church  of  Brandestone,  Suffolk.  This 
ait  is  of  yellow.  Above,  on  a  label,  runs  in 
itin,  ©uotJ  ticus  junxtt  fjomo  non  srperat.  (See 
notation,  fig.  V.,  No.  4). 

The  Castle  and  crowned  phcenix,  the  badge 
Jane  Seymour,  one  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  wives, 
is  originally  represented  in  a  window  at  Wolf 
all,  near  Great  Bedwyn,  Wiltshire,  and 
mained  in  several  lights  of  the  same  until  the 
par  1S46.  These  examples  are  not  now  to  be 
3Covered. 

jThe  portcullis  crowned  may  be  seen  on  a 
Larry  at  North  Cray,  Kent,  placed  upon  an 
rraldic  shield,  upheld  by  a  hand  issuing  from 
chaic  clouds.  A  like  emblem  also  exists  at 
ceter  Cathedral  and  at  Kenton  Church  in 
avonshire.  We  have  seen  a  quarry  with  the 
,;me  device  of  a  portcullis  uncrowned,  coloured 
How,  which  came  from  Westlington  House, 
xcks,  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Francklin. 
^iis  may  possibly  have  been  brought  from 
learsley  Church,  in  which  John  Francklin  and 
3  wife  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  founded  a 
antry,— suppressed  under  Henry  VIII., — and 
aere  a  brass  still  remains  over  their  original 
ace  of  burial  in  the  chancel  of  that  church. 
The  badge  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor,  a  red  rose 
on  a  white  rose,  with  a  sheaf  of  arrows  tied, 
e  whole  represented  in  a  circle  and  crowned 
th  a  royal  coronet,  with  rays  of  glory  round 
e  entire  device,  is  represented  in  one  of 
'owne  Willis’s  collected  sketches  as  remaining 
his  day  upon  a  diamond  pane  at  Ashridge 
»apel,  near  Tring.  Subsequent  inquiry,  i.e.,  in 
83,  from  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of 
■ownlow  interested  in  ecclesiology,  leads  us 
conclude  that  this  curious  badge, — probably 
ique  as  represented  on  a  quarry, — has  been 
it  or  destroyed.  The  chapel  has  been  restored 
ice  the  time  of  Browne  Willis,  and  much  that 
s  ancient  and  curious  has  been  lost. 

In  the  writer’s  possession  is  a  quarry  of  no 
d  type  but  of  the  Renaissance  style,  with  the 
iters  R.  P., — for  Richard  Parkhurst, — from 
estlington  House,  Bucks  (see  illustration, 

.  V.,  No.  3)  ;  and  also  a  rebus  on  glass  of 
e  person  in  question,  representing  a  deer-park 
closed  by  palings,  with  the  word  HVRST 
low.  Both  are  obviously  of  the  sixteenth 
ntury. 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  heraldic 
arries, — one,  the  merchant’s  mark  of  the 
'  mily  of  Dormer,  of  Bucks  and  Oxon  ;  another 
ataining  the  armorial  bearings  of  John 
irmer,  granted  circa  1517;  and  a  third,  the 
HI  crest  of  the  same  family,  a  bird  on  a  gloved 
-nd, — remained  in  an  old  cottage  at  Dadbrook, 
)ar  Cuddington,  Bucks,  circa  1870.  Upon 
Biuiry,  in  1884,  of  the  owner  of  the  place,  I 
,xnd  that  the  glass  had  been  removed  to 
Hidbrook  House,  and  that  in  its  removal  it  had 
I  en  broken.  The  fragments  are,  however, 
nil  preserved. 

There  is  a  merchant’s  mark  on  glass  in  St. 
ichael’s  Church,  Oxford,  on  each  side  of 
jiich  a  white  rose  (barbed  and  seeded  or)  is 
^presented. 

bA somewhat  similar  mark  occurred  in  several 
■arries  in  the  north  aisle  of  Thame  Church, 
con.  This  mark  belonged  to  Geoffrey  Dormer, 
i|metime  woolstapler  and  merchant  of  the 
caple  of  Calais,  who  died  in  1503.  But  these 
j  ;re  removed  or  lost  circa  1843,  though  the 
:  me  mark  still  remains  engraved  on  a  brass 
ield  upon  his  tomb. 

[’There  were,  in  their  original  position,  some 
nceedingly  effective  heraldic  quarries  at  Lee’s 
[  ist,  part  of  an  old  mansion  near  Charlbury, 
otfordshire.  They  consisted  of  (1)  a  coat  of 
ms,  (2)  a  crest,  (3)  the  letters  H.  L.,  and 
i)  another  coat  of  arms,  each  being  sur- 
ijunded  with  the  garter  and  its  motto.  All 
flid  been  evidently  put  up  soon  after  the  year 
"'97,  when  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  owner  of  the 
en  existing  mansion,  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
buncil  of  Elizabeth,  and  made  a  Knight  of  the 
prter  (see  illustration,  tig.  VIII.,  No.  4). 
xese  quarries,  for  safety’s  sake,  have  been  re- 
'oved  to  Dytchley  House,*  by  the  Hon.  Harold 
,  illon,  F.S.A.,  where  they  are  now  preserved. 


Tree  Library,  Bethnal  Green.  —  His 
xyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
gladly  consented  to  become  Patron  of  the 
>thnal  Green  Free  Library,  in  place  of  the 
te  Lord  Shaftesbury.” 

.  •  ?uno  of  the  fo“r'  St  aPPeara,  has  been  lost  or  broken. 

' 18  that  upon  which  the  arms,  as  depicted  on  the  alabaster 
>>nument  of  Lady  Lee  and  her  children,  in  Aylesbury 
i  ,urch,  were  represented. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Now  that  the  election  period  has  terminated, 
will  the  Government  at  length  occupy  itself 
about  the  industrial  crisis,  and  will  the  new 
legislature  be  the  signal  for  a  trade  revival  P 
Public  opinion,  to  say  truth,  shows  itself  very 
incredulous  on  this  head.  The  political  passions 
are  far  from  being  lulled,  and  one  can  see 
already  that  the  new  Chamber  will  have  too 
many  irritating  subjects  before  it  to  decide  at 
once  on  new  works  of  public  utility.  If  we 
add  to  this  natural  uneasiness  the  difficulties 
of  the  epoch  on  which  we  are  entering,  and 
the  sufferings  which  winter  and  the  dull  misery 
of  a  population  out  of  work  will  bring 
in  their  train,  we  can  easily  comprehend  the 
general  feeling  of  apprehension  which  exists. 
It  is  as  a  diversion  from  these  kind  of  pre¬ 
occupations  that  the  Parisian  Municipality  and 
the  press  wish  to  organise  the  fetes  of  which 
M.  Alphand  is  studying  the  programme.  There 
are  to  be  divers  grand  balls  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  a  tournament  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  an  immense  historical  procession  of  the 
Mediaeval  trade  guilds. 

These  are  only  palliations,  while  public 
opinion  demands  a  number  of  important  opera¬ 
tions,  without  counting  the  Metropolitan  railway, 
which  is  a  pressing  necessity,  or  the  Exhibition 
of  18S9,  which  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
people’s  minds  for  the  moment.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  opening  up  of  the  Palais  Royal,  a 
project  intimately  connected  with  the  extension 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  which  will  necessi¬ 
tate  a  whole  series  of  street  improvements  of 
great  importance. 

By  its  actual  situation  the  Palais  Royal, 
placed  close  against  the  neighbouring  houses 
and  surrounded  by  narrow  streets  to  which  one 
descends  by  steps  and  alleys,  has  become  a  kind 
of  cul-de-sac.  Its  galleries  of  splendid  shops, 
formerly  the  resort  of  visitors  and  loungers, 
become  more  and  more  deserted,  and  the 
numerous  tradesmen  there  feel  so  clearly  that 
it  is  a  question  of  actual  existence  to  them  that 
they  have  offered  spontaneously  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of,  or  even  to  erect  at  their  own  entire 
cost,  a  great  flight  of  steps,  covered  with  a 
verandah,  opposite  to  the  Rue  Vivienne,  where 
the  latter  so  suddenly  and  inconveniently 
terminates.  The  Town  Council  ought  to  occupy 
itself  at  once  with  this  important  improvement 
scheme,  which  will  modify  entirely  the  aspect  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  quarters  of  old  Paris. 

The  Rue  Vivienne  itself  is  in  process  of 
transformation,  thanks  to  the  works  for  the 
isolation  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The 
large  buildings  intended  for  lecture-halls  and 
collections  are  beginning  to  replace  the  private 
houses  and  shops  which  have  been  disestablished 
for  the  sake  of  public  safety.  These  new  con¬ 
structions  will  probably  be  completed  in  1886. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  precautions  will 
at  last  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  The  grates  and  chimneys,  it  is  true, 
have  been  replaced  by  heating  apparatus  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  basements,  but  that  is  all,  and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  were  it  M.  Turquet 
himself,  may  hardly  be  able  to  conquer  the 
routine  and  indifference  of  the  Government.  It 
is  not  here  the  merchants  who  must  be  driven 
from  the  temple,  according  to  Scriptural  prece¬ 
dent,  bat  that  knot  of  minor  officials  and 
employes  whom  the  State  lodges  in  the  Museum 
itself,  by  the  side  of  the  Raffaelles  and  Titians 
and  Poussins,  and  whose  presence  constitutes 
a  continual  danger  of  fire  to  our  national  collec¬ 
tion.  But  M.  Turquet,  to  do  him  justice,  is  full 
of  good  intentions.  Thus  he  is  credited  with 
the  excellent  intention  of  taking  down  very 
shortly  the  gigantic  quadriga  in  plaster  which 
M.  Falguiere  erected  some  three  years  ago  on  the 
summit  of  the  Arc  d’Etoile.  It  is  to  M.  Antonin 
Proust  that  we  owe  the  unhappy  idea  of  this 
useless  crowning  of  Chalgrin’s  fine  monument, 
which  has  been  condemned  by  public  opinion 
long  since. 

Among  urgent  and  necessary  operations  is  also 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Gobelins,  which  has 
been  long  ago  talked  of.  The  “  Conseil  General 
de  Batiments  Civils  ”  has  already  given  its 
approval  to  the  plan  of  M.  Chabrol,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  if  Parliament  will  vote  the  three 
millions  necessary  a  start  can  be  made  in  1886 
with  the  above  work,  comprising  buildings  for 
administration,  exhibition  galleries,  and  schools 
of  painting  and  decorative  design.  As  the 
actual  buildings,  constructed  on  no  fixed  plan, 
and  successively  enlarged  at  different  epochs 
as  necessity  arose,  have  been  partly  de¬ 


molished  for  carrying  through  the  Avenue 
des  Gobelins,  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  in¬ 
cendiaries  of  the  Commune,  the  work  re¬ 
quired  will  not  bear  delay  if  the  reputation  of 
our  national  manufacture  and  its  collections  is 
to  be  preserved.  As  we  are  on  the  rive  gauche, 
let  us  not  forget  to  name  the  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  to  repair  and  consolidate  the 
old  tower  of  the  ancient  Abbaye  des  Genove- 
fains,  which  for  five  centuries  has  arisen  on 
the  Mont  St.  Genevieve,  and  overlooked  the 
quarter  of  the  “Escholiers  Parisiens.”  Let  us 
add,  in  passing,  before  quitting  these  remote 
quarters,  where  curiosity  brings  numerous 
visitors  to  the  Pantheon,  that  it  is  very 
necessary  to  think  of  doing  something  with 
this  chilly  temple,  which  at  present  serves  no 
public  object ;  with  its  great  dome,  its  bronze 
centres  which  hang  in  empty  space,  its  partly- 
decorated  walls  and  immense  nave,  it  has  an  air 
of  desolation  which  in  the  eyes  of  visitors  pro¬ 
duce  a  lamentable  effect.  There  is  another 
operation  which  for  Paris  would  have  the 
greatest  interest,  the  enlargement  of  the  Halles 
Centrales,  constructed  in  1858  by  Baltard,  and 
which  are  now  notoriously  inadequate.  At  that 
time  Paris  had  only  1,560,000  inhabitants,  while 
to-day  it  counts  more  than  3,000,000. 

It  is  not  far  from  the  Halles,  in  the  Rue 
Etienne  Marcel,  that  there  stands  the  old  tower 
of  the  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  Paris.  An  architect  of 
ability,  M.  Hnillard,  has  prepared  a  scheme  of 
restoration,  which  it  has  been  decided  to  carry 
out,  for  the  “Commission  de  Monuments 
Historiques  ”  has  compelled  the  municipal 
government  to  take  steps  to  secure  this 
curious  specimen  of  the  military  architecture 
of  Henri  IV.  from  further  decay.* 

Artistic  news  generally  there  is  but  little,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  the  summary.  There 
is  first  the  award  of  the  Leclair  prize,  by  the 
Acaddmie  des  Beaux  Arts,  to  two  young  archi¬ 
tects,  MM.  Convert,  pupil  of  M.  Ginain,  and 
Jay,  pupil  of  M.  Daumet.  There  is  also  the 
nomination  of  M.  Delaplanche,  the  eminent 
Bculptor,  to  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  in  place  of  Schoenewerk,  whose  tragic 
death  we  have  recorded.  The  sculptor  Chapu 
is  completing  a  remarkable  monument  to  Mgr. 
Dupanloup  for  the  town  of  Orleans.  The  same 
artist  has  been  recently  commissioned  to 
execute  the  bust  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

In  regard  to  artistic  work  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Municipality,  there  is  talk  of  decorating 
the  Place  d’ Anvers  with  bronze  statues  of 
Sedaine  and  of  Diderot,  and  of  raising  in  the 
same  square  an  allegorical  statue  of  Paris,  for 
which  M.  Coutan  has  made  a  model.  The  statue 
of  Lamartine,  by  M.  Vasselot,  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  were  recounted  in  our  letter  of  September, 
will  also  be  soon  placed  at  Passy,  not  far  from 
the  ch&let  which  the  town  offered  to  the 
illustrious  poet.  There  will  be  raised  at  a 
little  distance  the  statue  to  Victor  Hugo,  on  the 
place  of  that  name,  near  which  he  died. 

There  is  talk,  also,  of  decorating  the  state 
rooms  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  with  medallion 
portraits  of  men  illastrious  in  art,  literature, 
and  science.  In  one  room  will  be  placed  the 
portrait  of  Ampere,  the  celebrated  physicist; 
of  the  astronomer  Arago,  the  physiologist  Claude 
Bernard,  and  the  chemist  J.  B.  Dumas,  who  for 
so  long  a  time  was  President,  under  the  Empire, 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris.  In  the 
“  Salon  des  Lettres”  will  be  placed  the  portraits 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Littre,  and  Michelet; 
and  in  that  of  “  Arts  ”  those  of  Ingres,  Rude, 
Herold,  and  that  of  the  architect  of  the  building, 
Theodore  Ballu,  whose  bust  in  marble,  the 
work  of  Ernest  Barrias,  will  adorn  the  vestibule 
of  the  grand  staircase. 

There  is  also  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
purchased  this  year  by  the  State;  but,  as  all 
these  were  mentioned  in  our  articles  on  the 
Salon  of  this  year,  we  may  pass  over  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  which  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  and  will  not 
tend  towards  raising  the  level  of  contemporary 
art  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

It  remains  still  to  speak  of  the  exhibition 
“  du  travail,”  which  will  be  open  till  the  end  of 
the  month  at  the  Palais  d’ Industrie.  We  wished 
before  to  speak  of  it,  but  other  subjects  have 
crowded  it  out.  Besides  which,  this  exhibition, 
proclaimed  nrbi  et  orbi  with  much  sounding  of 
trumpets,  is  mostly  only  an  immense  bazaar  for 
the  display  of  the  vulgar  “  article  de  Paris,” 

*  From  a  quotation  we  gave  from  a  French  paper  in  our 
“  Notes  ”  last  week  it  will  have  been  seen  that  this  restora¬ 
tion  is  viewed  with  great  disfavour  in  some  quarters, — Ed. 
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which  is  to  say  that  it  contains  nothing  truly 
artistic.  We  will  pass,  then,  rapidly  enough  the 
hall  where  the  department  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion  of  Paris  has  made  the  mistake  of  exhi¬ 
biting  the  work  of  pupils  which  ought  not  to 
have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  pause  before  the  windows  designed 
by  M.  Champigneulle.  We  find  here  some  very 
curious  specimens,  already  seen  a  year  ago  at 
the  “Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,” 
especially  a  “  Fontaine  d’  Amour,”  a  remarkable 
imitation  of  the  window  glass  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  intended  for  the  mansion  of  Mdme. 
Judic.  We  like  less  the  Henri  VIII.  window, 
also  commissioned  by  the  same  lady. 

The  exhibition-room  of  M.  Champigneulle  is 
very  interesting,  for  it  is  a  sort  of  compendium 
of  the  art  of  stained  glass.  It  shows  us  the 
art  from  the  great  epoch  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  glass,  roughly  made 
and  striated  by  the  accidents  of  manufacture, 
formed  in  its  lead  seams  a  veritable  mosaic  of 
sparkling  facettes,  to  the  windows  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  painted  on 
large  surfaces,  and  which  were  the  precursors 
of  the  glass  blinds  now  in  use  in  our  private 
housep.  We  note  among  these  latter,  which 
take  a  more  and  more  important  place  in  the 
decoration  of  apartments,  Indian  and  Japanese 
glass  of  glaring  tones  and  real  originality.  But 
by  the  side  of  these  modern  examples,  we  much 
prefer  thearchmologicalreproductions,  especially 
three  large  reproductions  of  the  windows  of 
Chartres  and  Bourges.  There  is  especially  a 
copy  of  a  rose-window  from  Chartres,  of  perfect 
execution,  and  which  might  easily  deceive  the 
eye  into  thinking  it  original.  We  should  men¬ 
tion  also  the  great  modern  window  of  which  the 
cartoon,  executed  byM.Wagrez,  symbolises  the 
return  to  France  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
design  is  very  pure,  the  figures  well  arranged, 
and  the  colour  harmonious  and  sober. 

As  a  complement  to  this  exhibition,  M. 
Champigneulle  has  had  the  happy  idea  of 
uniting,  in  the  gallery,  a  complete  installation 
of  the  instruments  and  methods  used  in  glass¬ 
working,  so  as  to  render  intelligible  to  the 
public  the  industry  of  the  glass-worker,  from 
the  oven  where  the  vitrification  takes  place,  to 
the  successive  operations  of  drawing,  cutting, 
and  leading. 

We  are  again  obliged  to  terminate  our  letter 
with  an  obituary  notice.  Without  speaking  of 
Emile  Perrin,  who,  besides  being  successively 
director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  of  the  Opera, 
and  of  the  Theatre  Framjais,  was  a  painter  of 
talent,  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  the 
landscape-painter,  Sege,  which  leaves  a  great 
gap  in  the  artistic  world.  He  was  a  conscientious 
painter,  of  very  individual  talent,  who,  though  a 
Parisian  pur  sang,  delighted  in  reproducing  the 
arid  landscapes  and  wild  moors  of  Brittany.  He 
had  studied  with  Flers  and  Leon  Cogniet,  and 
had  obtained  medals  successively  in  the  Salons 
of  I8G9,  1873,  1874,  and  1878.  Since  1874  he 
was  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  We 
may  mention  among  his  best  pictures,  “  Le 
Chemin  Vert,”  exhibited  in  1878;  “  Les 
Chataignes  de  Beauvoir”  ( Salon  of  1882),  and 
the  “  Vallee  de  Ploukermeur,”  purchased  by 
the  State  in  1883. 

In  regard  to  M.  Perrin,  who  has  rendered 
such  services  to  musical  and  dramatic  art,  he  is 
replaced  at  the  Comcdie  Framjaise  by  M.  Jules 
Claretie,  an  accomplished  writer  whose  name 
is  well  known  in  England,  as  he  was  for  some 
years  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Athenceum. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS, 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  is  the  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  President  of  the  Institute,  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  Session  1885-86 

Gentlemen, — Last  year  at  our  opening  meet¬ 
ing,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  you, 
I  had  before  me  the  comparatively  easy  task  of 
speaking  of  the  half-century  in  the  life  of  our 
Institute  then  about  to  terminate.  I  have  now 
to  deal  with  the  future,  and  who  can  be  said  to 
be  sufficient  for  such  things  ?  But,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  speak  of  other  matters,  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  fulfil  a  sorrowful  duty,— 
that  of  recording  the  death  of  our  chief  founder 
and  past  president,  Professor  Donaldson. 

Last  year  I  could  say,  when  reviewing  the 
past,  that  we  had  still  with  us  “  the  loved  and 
honoured  Nestor  of  our  profession ;  ”  now,  we 


must  be  thankful  that  he  has  gone  to  his  well- 
earned  rest,  leaving  us  to  chronicle  and  cherish 
the  memory  of  his  genial  kindly  presence,  his 
never-failing  enthusiasm  for  the  art  he  loved  so 
dearly,  and  the  earnest  self-sacrificing  labour  he 
was  always  ready  to  bestow  on  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  affairs  of  our  corporate  body. 
Truly,  though  in  a  different  sense,  and  without 
profanation,  it  may,  I  think,  be  said  of  him,  in 
the  words  of  the  terse  and  noble  epitaph  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  cathedral  to  the  great  architect 
of  St.  Paul’s,  “  Vixit  annos  nonaginta  non  sibi 
sed  bono  publico,”  and,  as  regards  this  Institute, 
I  think  it  may  also  be  added,  “  Si  monumentum 
requiris,  circumspice." 

If  we  look  back  mentally  to  that  meeting  of 
fifty-one  years  ago  in  the  parlour  iu  Regent- 
street,  and  now  on  the  large  assembly  gathered 
in  this  room,  or  wander  into  the  well-stored 
library  behind  me,  truly  we  may  say  his  early 
work  has  borne  good  fruit  j  and  though  his  con¬ 
ception,  like  that  of  the  great  architect,  has 
needed  many  able  men  and  willing  coadjutors 
to  bring  forth  this  result ;  yet  his  was  the  mind 
that  commenced  it,  and,  as  was  well  said  by  our 
first  president,  Earl  de  Grey,  “  There  is  no  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  taken  more  pains  to  forward  the 
object  which  all  have  in  view  than  Mr.  Donaldson 
has  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  or  has  contri¬ 
buted  more  heartfelt  zeal  to  its  benefit.  Others 
have  contributed  in  various  ways,  and  most 
efficiently,  but  he  has  had  the  labouring  oar. 
He  has  laboured  steadily  at  that  oar,  and  I 
trust  and  believe  that  he  has  rowed  us  into  a 
good  harbour.” 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  on  this  occasion  attempt 
to  portray  the  events  of  the  life  of  our  departed 
friend.  That  is  a  pleasing  task  I  must  leave  to 
others.  There  have  been  many  notices  of  his 
career,  and  Mr.  Godwin,  as  you  know,  has  given 
us  a  sketch  of  much  interest,*  which  renders 
further  comment  from  me  the  less  needful.  Our 
friend  has  left  us,  gathered  to  the  great  harvest 
like  a  sheaf  of  corn  fully  ripe,  surrounded  by 
all  those  things  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
as  “  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,” 
bequeathing  to  us  the  fresh  green  memory  and 
the  bright  example  of  the  kind  and  courteous 
Christian  gentleman,  the  enthusiastic  lover  of 
his  art,  and  the  honoured  and  honourable  archi¬ 
tect  ;  and  what  more  can  I  say,  or  what  more 
would  he  have  wished  to  be  said  of  him  than 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
may  my  last  end  be  like  his”  ?  The  venerable 
Professor’s  death  occurred  at  a  time  when 
many  members  were  out  of  town  :  consequently, 
although  1,000  letters  were  despatched  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  intelligence 
was  received,  few  comparatively  were  able  to 
obey  the  summons  and  be  present  at  his  burial, 
but  those  present  were,  I  am  sure,  all  earnest 
mourners  of  departed  worth.  On  behalf  of  the 
Council  I  addressed  to  the  family,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  a  letter  of  condolence ;  but  you  will, 
doubtless,  desire  that  one  from  the  whole  body 
of  our  members  shall  also  be  sent,  and  the 
Council  will  be  ready  to  transmit  any  resolution 
that  may  be  arrived  at  on  this  subject. 

Before  dismissing  this  matter  wholly  from 
our  minds,  let  me  say  a  few  words  further,  not 
so  much  on  the  personal  man,  but  on  the 
character  of  his  studies.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  will  never  be  another  Donaldson. 
Possibly,  as  regards  intense  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  this  Institute,  we  “  ne’er  may  look  upon  his 
like  again,”  though  I  hope  the  contrary  ;  but, 
as  regards  the  status  and  culture  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  architect,  surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  men  as  he  will  still  be  found  in  our  ranks. 
Sad,  indeed,  would  be  the  prospect  if  it  were 
otherwise ;  but  when  we  call  to  mind,  as  we 
may  easily  do,  the  numerous  examples  in  our 
own  time  of  the  value  of  prolonged  study,  have 
we  not  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  future  will 
not  prove  to  be  so  barren  as  such  a  prophecy 
might  lead  us  to  expect,  and  that  not  only  the 
genius,  but  the  ability  to  wait,  may  still  be 
found  to  meet  this  necessity  of  our  art,  if  it  is 
to  be  practised  in  its  full  development  ? 

Other  losses  by  death  I  shall  refer  to  later 
on;  that  of  our  late  Fellow,  Mr.  Whichcord, 
was  sorrowfully  recorded  in  January  last ;  but 
it  is,  I  think,  the  first  time  in  our  history,  that 
two  past-presidents  have  left  us  in  the  course  of 
a  single  year. 

As  regards  the  future  :  you  will  probably 
remember  that  at  our  opening  meeting  of  last 
year  I  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  some  change 
in  our  Charter  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 


*  See  Builder ,  August  ]5,  p.  212. 


later  time,  and  it  is,  I  think,  remarkable! 
the  death  of  the  Founder  of  the  Institute  sbi 
have  coincided  so  nearly  with  the  issuing) 
completed  form,  of  the  proposed  new  Chai 
which  the  committee  appointed  for  the  puri 
of  considering  the  subject  has  presented  af; 
result  of  their  labours.  As  a  print  of  the  d 
ment  has  been  sent  to  each  member  of; 
Institute,  and  as  a  special  meeting  will  she! 
be  called  for  its  consideration  in  detail,  I. 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  gl- 
at  one  or  two  of  its  principal  provisions. 

Few  human  works  can  be  called  perfect,:, 
we  cannot  therefore  expect  to  escape  critic! 
but  as  I  hope  no  one  amongst  us,  any  more  ■; 
the  members  of  the  Council,  has  any  d- 
except  that  of  obtaining  for  the  future  of< 
Institute  the  best  government  possible  andi 
greatest  freedom  of  action  practicable  wi 
reasonable  limits,  I  trust  the  subject  wi\ 
carefully  considered  by  all  of  us,  and  ini 
judicial  spirit  which  alone  is  likely  to  con>| 
to  the  desired  end. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  result  oft) 
change  will  be  to  give  greater  power  tot 
Council ;  but  a  government,  to  be  worth  b] 
thing  at  all,  ought  to  be  strong;  and,  wiv( 
greatly  enlarged  constituency,  surely  the  ( 
mate  decision  of  any  important  question  i| 
be  that  of  the  whole  body  of  members,  )| 
rightly  given,  ought  to  be  generally  satLlj 
tory.  We  have  been  asked  also  why  thfu 
laws,  which  are  to  determine  so  much  import 
action,  have  not  been  issued  with  the  Ch! 
itself ;  but  it  is  a  golden  rule  of  business  a 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  the  Council  a:] 
opinion  that  the  principles  of  action  should 
first  agreed  upon,  and  the  settlement  of  did 
may  follow  afterwards. 

Probably  the  most  important  provision  i:i 
proposed  new  Charter  is  the  extension  o  j 
examination  test  to  all  classes  of  menu 
except  under  circumstances  and  in  casa 
which  the  Council  may  determine  otherwise 
think  we  must  all  see  that  that  requiremei 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  obligij 
examination  of  Associates,  and  must  ultimil 
extend  to  the  strengthening  of  our  body. 

That  there  must  nevertheless  be  excepfii 
cases  is  also  inevitable,  and  it  is,  ini* 
judgment,  not  undesirable  that  so  it  shoub 
Thei’e  will,  I  trust,  always  be  some  except; 
men,  deep  students  and  real  artists,  to  \ 
the  ordinary  rules  of  examination  cannot  a 
men  of  genius  to  whom  solitude  is  the  r 
who  may  not  see  with  our  eyes,  but  v 
presence  amongst  us  would  necessarily 
welcomed ;  men  who,  having  proved  . 
power,  could  not  be  asked  to  submit  to  ordr 
rules.  There  are  such  men  now,  and  therefl 
be  more  in  the  future,  and  it  would  bo  fof 
welfare  to  include  them  all  amongst  us. 

As  regards  that  important  section  oiil 
body,  tho  Associates,  the  extension  of  the  pi 
of  voting  is  a  right  and  necessary  changes 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  this,  and  the  a 
tion  in  the  method  of  recording  their  ii 
which  the  new  Charter  will  give  the  poww 
by-laws  to  prescribe,  the  provincial  men) 
may  be  put  on  that  footing  of  equality  ^ 
has  so  long  been  desired,  and  to  which,  v 
the  provision  of  the  old  Charter,  it  was  kl 
impossible  to  attain.  As  to  other  matters,) 
hardly  necessary  to  occupy  your  time  )l 
further  observations  ;  but  such  radical  chi! 
as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  could  n 
passed  over  without  remark. 

But  although  the  question  of  internal  go;; 
ment  is  undoubtedly  important,  there  is  f  i 
thing  beyond,  and  still  higher,  which  it  beP 
us  to  consider. 

The  opinion  I  expressed  last  year  on) 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  architect  I 
long  held,  and  have  not  yet  seen  reasos 
change ;  but  although  I  have  not  been  afe 
discover  how  this  Institute  is  to  becomr 
educating  as  well  as  an  examining  body,  , 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  more  ■' 
has  hitherto  been  done  for  facilitating:! 
attainment  of  knowledge  by  those  who  r> 
desire  to  possess,  and  have  not  the  mea3f 
otherwise  acquiring  it. 

Architecture  is  essentially  a  science  of  o  i 
vation.  Its  theory  and  history  may  be  ledi 
from  books,  and  in  office  practice  and  dj 
teaching,  but  unless  these  are  supplements 
the  careful  study  of  buildings  at  homeii 
abroad,  education  cannot  be  really  said  tt 
satisfactorily  completed.  Would  it  not  thu: 
within  our  province,  as  I  trust  it  might  ali:l 
found  within  our  means,  to  do  more  tha!: 
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iave  hitherto  done  in  establishing  travelling 
icholarships  as  prizes  for  young  men  who  have 
iistingnished  themselves  in  passing  our  exami- 
lations  ;  supplementing,  but  also  enlarging,  the 
icope  of  what  we  already  possess  in  the  Soane 
ind  Pugin  prizes,  and  the  Godwin  Bursary ; 
icholarships,  I  mean,  for  the  promotion  of  real 
ind  prolonged  study  in  such  paths  of  our 
liversified  art  as  may  be  most  congenial,  and 
it  the  same  time  the  best  adapted  for  ad¬ 
vancing  that  knowledge,  which  our  Charter 
proclaims  to  be  the  great  object  of  our  exist- 
2nce. 

Our  ranks  have  to  some  extent,  in  the  last  few 
years,  been  recruited  by  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  educational  course  of  our  uni¬ 
versities  ;  let  us  hope  that  in  the  future  they 
may  be  still  further  leavened  by  such  well¬ 
brained  students ;  for  nothing  surely  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  the  preliminary  education 
of  the  architect  should  be  as  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  ;  nor  can  there, 
I  think,  be  anything  more  valuable  for  raising 
the  general  level  of  professional  attainment. 

Nothing,  of  coni’se,  will  atone  for  want  of 
general  aptitude  and  artistic  feeling;  but,  in 
my  judgment  the  additional  time  expended  on 
the  university  course,  provided  it  be  well  em¬ 
ployed,  is  of  more  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  architect, — supposing  such  genius  or  apti¬ 
tude  to  exist, — than  the  same  time  spent  in  any 
other  way.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  early  education  may  be  more  fully 
exemplified  amongst  us  ? — and  combining  with 
this  our  English  system,  I  do  not  fear  the  future 
of  our  art. 

There  is  much,  indeed,  in  what  we  see  about 
us  to  make  us  mourn ;  but  there  are  not  wanting 
many  hopeful  signs  and  sources  of  rejoicing  in 
good  work  now  being  done  amongst  us. 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  decry  and  depreciate  the 
works  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  is  hard 
to  obtain  favour  for  contemporary  work  at  any 
time,  but  there  is  much  done  unknown  to  the 
general  public  which  proclaims  the  fact  that 
architecture  in  this  country  is  by  no  means  that 
dead  and  spiritless  thing  that  some  would  have 
us  to  believe.  That  we  cannot  revive  the  grand 
old  times  of  originating  genius,  is  a  fact  to  be 
deplored,  but  neither  can  we  change  the 
character  of  our  age,  though  we  need  not  despair 
of  inspiring  it  with  fresh  ardour  in  the  search 
for  the  beautiful,  and  the  execution  of  that 
which  will  live  will  be  duly  valued  in  the 
future. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  without  dilating  too 
much  upon  our  own  proceedings,  I  think  I  may 
say  of  the  preceding  session,  that  its  record  as 
given  in  the  last  volume  of  Transactions  is  one 
of  considerable  and  varied  interest.  Mr. 
Stannus’s  paper  on  the  internal  treatment  of 
cupolas,  and  the  discussion  which  followed, 
showed  vei’y  conclusively  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  and  as  regards  the  task  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  work  of  the  great  master  archi¬ 
tect  of  our  metropolitan  cathedral,  the  almost 
hopelessness  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  that 
shall  be  generally  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
Certainly  it  is  a  subject  worth  any  amount  of 
preliminary  study  and  cost  that  may  be  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  whether  the  work  be  finished  in  our 
generation  or  the  next,  is  comparatively  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  Our  Associate, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Harvey,  did  good  service  in 
bringing  before  us  the  highly  suggestive  work 
of  Professor  Semper,  refreshing  us  with  thoughts 
from  abroad,  on  a  subject  undoubtedly  of  very 
considerable  importance  to  the  progress  of  our 
art.  Mr.  Farrow’s  essay  as  the  holder  of  the 
Godwin  Bursary,  was  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  great  advantage  to  our  younger  members 
arising  from  the  wise  and  thoughtful  provision 

of  its  founder . As  a  combination  of 

practical  and  artistic  work  in  a  subject  of  much 
freshness  and  general  interest,  the  modest  but 
very  excellent  paper  on  flint  work,  by  Mr. 
Baggallay  was  an  illustration  of  thorough  good 
work,  which  I  trust  he  will  follow  up  here¬ 
after  ;  and  last,  though  certainly  not  least,  of 
general  sessional  papers,  I  need  hardly  call  to 
your  l’emembrance  the  learned  and  very  excel¬ 
lent  paper  by  our  Fellow,  Alexander  Graham, 
on  “  Remains  of  the  Roman  Occupation  of  North 
Africa,”  a  subject  of  great  and  abiding  interest, 
on  which  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  very  gladly  wel¬ 
come  any  further  contribution  with  which  he 
may  be  willing  to  favoixr  us.  Mr.  Graham’s 
paper  was,  as  you  know,  profusely  illustrated 
by  many  beautiful  drawings  and  sketches,  and 
our  annual  volume  is  greatly  enriched  by  these 
and  others  I  have  not  particularly  mentioned. 


Gentlemen,  I  think  there  is  in  this  brief  notice 
of  papers  much  to  encourage  us. 

In  my  former  address  I  said,  “  Are  there 
none  of  our  younger  brethren  anxious  to  show 
what  they  can  do,  and  would  it  not  be  good  for 
them,  and  useful  for  us  that  they  should  take 
the  opportunity  offered  by  our  meetings  of 
testing  their  powers  ?  And  is  it  not  a  hopeful 
sign,  and  does  it  not  fully  justify  our  proposed 
action  in  respect  of  the  Charter,  that  eight 
papers  out  of  eleven,  all  more  or  less  valuable, 
should  have  been  contributed  by  Associates  P 
Truly  I  think  so,  and  I  rejoice  ia.  the  fact,  and 
while  I  would  congratulate  our  younger  brethren 
on  the  fruits  of  their  ardour;  I  would  ask, 
ought  it  not  to  stimulate  their  elders,  not  to 
imitate,  but,  from  their  more  extended  know- 
leedge  and  mature  experience,  to  put  before  us 
from  time  to  time  the  fruits  of  such  researches 
as  Mr.  Graham’s  ? 

To  some  of  us,  immersed  as  we  are  in  the 
active  pursuit  of  our  laborious  profession,  we 
know  that  it  is  impossible ;  but  I  would  fain 
hope  there  are  still  among  us  men  of  learning 
and  some  leisure, — Sharpes,  or  Donaldsons,  or 
Grahams, — who  may  be  stirred  to  activity  by 
this  wholesome  rivalry  of  younger  men. 

The  record  of  the  work  of  the  past  session 
would  be  incomplete  were  I  not  to  refer  to  its 
closing  meeting,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  the  great  explorer,  Dr.  Schliemann, 
and  presenting  to  him  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  of 
which  you  had  unanimously  voted  him  to  be  a 
worthy  recipient.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  satisfaction  was  mutual,  and  that  not  only 
in  this  room,  but  subsequently,  Dr.  Schliemann 
expressed  the  great  delight  that  our  reception 
had  afforded  him. 

Nor  must  I  allow  the  proposal  of  Professor 
Kerr  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  all  know  how 
jealous  our  friend  is  of  the  honour  of  this  Insti¬ 
tute  ;  and  how  anxious  that  its  operations  should 
be  extended  wherever  it  may  be  usefully  done. 
We  may  not  all  agree  with  him  in  what  he 
desires  to  accomplish,  and  I  for  one  cannot 
concur  in  his  proposal  for  the  alliance  with 
noble  patrons,  because  I  think,  with  all  due 
respect,  we  have  as  a  corporate  body  passed 
that  stage  of  development,  and  shall  do  better 
to  trust  to  ourselves;  but,  nevertheless,  I  highly 
appreciate  his  wish  for  general  improvement  in 
our  action,  and  shall  be  always  ready  to  support 
whatever  well-considered  measures  may  be 
practicable  for  advancing  this  i*esult.  Professor 
Kerr  has,  I  believe,  appointed  his  committee, 
and  we  may  hope  in  due  course  to  hear  the 
result  of  their  labour. 

Amongst  subject  b  that  have  interested  not 
only  architects,  but  society  generally,  is  one 
that  has  excited  much  keen  controversy, 
and  on  which  you  will  doubtless  expect 
me  to  eay  a  few  words, — Westminster  Hall. 
Last  November  I  said,  in  respect  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  consider  Mr.  Pearson’s  plans 
and  report,  “  I  think  in  this  case  the  action  of 
Parliament  is  hardly  to  be  regretted,  if  it  gives 
further  time  for  the  consideration  of  a  subject 
of  unquestionable  difficulty,  one  which  deeply 
concerns  all  who  care,  as  we  should  do,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  ancient  monuments  ”;  and, 
as  regards  the  thorough  sifting  of  the  case,  I 
think  good  has  been  done  by  eliciting  opinion 
from  all  sides,  though,  as  regards  the  architect 
chiefly  interested,  it  has  been  a  somewhat  fiery 
ordeal,  which,  however,  he  has  happily  sur¬ 
vived.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  uphold 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  though  in  the 
main  I  think  it  was  right;  but  I  must  confess 
to  much  astonishment  at  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed  on  the  one  most  important  point 
of  substantial  repair.  How  it  could  have  been 
seriously  said  that  the  great  buttresses  should 
have  been  left  in  their  sadly  dilapidated  state 
to  moulder  away  into  ruin,  while  the  hall  itself 
was  to  be  preserved,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand.  Westminster  Hall  is,  and  I  hope  will 
long  remain,  a  living  building ;  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  land ;  one  of  which  no  English¬ 
man  can  be  otherwise  than  proud  ;  one  that  it 
is  our  bounden  duty  to  maintain ;  and  I  think 
that  the  late  First  Commissioner  of  Works  did 
wisely  when  he  appointed  our  Fellow,  Mr. 
Pearson,  to  carry  out  the  work  so  urgently 
needed  for  its  preservation. 

We  may  not  agree  with  every  detail  of  what 
he  proposes  to  do;  but  is  it  just,  is  it  generous 
to  criticise  in  the  way  that  has  been  done  the 
work  which  he,  as  a  thoroughly  scientific  and 
practical  architect,  pronounces  to  be  absolutely 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  this  grand  his¬ 


torical  monument  ?  Personally,  I  regret  that 
Mr.  Pearson’s  proposal  for  raising  the  towers  is 
not  to  be  carried  out,  but  I  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  rejoice  that  the  Hall  is  still  to  remain 
open  to  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  tho  lead  may  be  restored  to  the 
roof,  and  the  poor  turret  now  standing  may  be 
replaced  by  a  flcche  more  worthy  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  proportions  of  the  finest  piece  of 
timber-framing  of  which  this  country  is  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Of  similar  works  of  restoration  that  have 
been  in  progress  during  the  past  year  and  the 
further  work  in  prospect,  those  at  the  Tower  of 
London  are  probably  not  the  least  interesting. 
Considering  the  national  importance  of  that 
great  building,  and  the  special  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  for  its  proper  treatment,  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  know  that  advice  had  been  asked 
from  those  who,  having  loDg  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject,  may  be  best  qualified  to  afford  it.  This 
may  have  been  done,  and  I  trust  it  has,  for  it 
would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  work  of  this 
kind  were  not  to  be  carried  out  with  all  the 
accuracy  which  only  vei*y  few  specialists  can  be 
expected  to  possess. 

Another  subject,  interesting  alike  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  the  artistic  and  antiquarian  world 
in  general,  about  which  controversy  has  raged 
so  fiercely  that  the  aid  of  an  archbishop  had 
to  be  sought  in  order  to  settle  a  question  which 
might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  been 
safely  left  to  the  architect  to  solve,  is  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  tower  of  Peterboi'ough  Cathedral. 

I  should  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  were 
I  to  attempt  to  traverse  the  ground  which  so 
many  have  trod,  but  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Pearson  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  act  on  his  own  matured  judgment,  and,  with 
the  most  profound  respect  for  the  Archbishop’s 
opinion,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  rebuilding 
of  arches  of  later  date,  interfering  with  the 
original  design  of  the  Norman  arcade,  which 
had  once  a  reason,  but  now  will  have  none,  is  a 
requirement  of  tho  letter,  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  correct  restoration.  As  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  opinions  must  and  will  differ, 
and  the  solution  agreed  upon  is  undoubtedly 
safe  ;  but,  personally,  I  should  have  preferred 
to  see  Mr.  Pearson’s  fine  design  for  rebuilding 
completely  carried  out. 

As  regards  the  new  public  offices,  not  much 
advance  appears  to  have  been  made.  The  model 
recently  exhibited  has  drawn  forth  many  strong 
expressions  of  opinion  and  some  useful  criticisms, 
but  others  might  have  been  spared  had  it  been 
entirely  accurate  and  accompanied  by  explana¬ 
tory  plans  and  sections.  Surely  it  was  worth 
while,  more  especially  in  a  case  like  this,  one  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  future  of  London,  to 
have  made  an  entirely  new  model,  instead  of 
exhibiting  lines  of  roadway  and  buildings  no 
longer  extant,  and  omitting  others  all  important 
for  proper  comparison  with  the  proposed  new 
buildings.  (Applause.)  The  model  may  have 
been  useful  in  showing  to  the  public  what  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  many  architects,  that 
the"site  is  insufficient  for  the  buildings  proposed 
to  be  put  upon  it.  But  for  any  supposed 
deficiencies  resulting  from  that  cause,  the 
architects  whose  plans  have  been  accepted  are, 
of  course,  in  no  way  responsible,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  they  have  been  subjected  to  some 
unfair  criticism  which  more  careful  considera¬ 
tion  would  have  shown  they  do  not  deserve. 
Larger  courts  and  more  through  openings 
would,  no  doubt,  be  valuable,  but  when  a  certain 
amount  of  superficial  area  in  internal  accommo¬ 
dation  had  to  be  provided,  and  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  structure  to  be  substantially  met,  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  were  enormous,  and  the 
result  as  good  as,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  useful  to  state,  what  I  am 
assured  by  the  architects  is  an  exactly  ascer¬ 
tained  fact,  that  within  the  external  lines  of 
each  site  the  superficial  area  of  courts  provided 
by  the  plans  as  compared  with  that  covered  by 
building,  is  larger  in  this  case  than  in  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  or  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  but  very  little  less  than  that  in  the  new 
Foreign  Offices;  but  this  is,  of  course,  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  question  of  height  or  distri¬ 
bution. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  densely- 
crowded  city  that  space  is  so  valuable  as  to 
forbid  much  lateral  expansion,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  what  is  wanting  in  breadth  has  to  be 
given  in  height,  which,  in  a  climate  like  ours, 
involves  a  serious  interference  with  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Height  is  no  doubt  an  element  of  grandeur 
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in  architecture,  but  if  unaccompanied  by  sur¬ 
rounding  space  it  may  become  a  serious  evil.  When 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  plans  for  the 
new  offices,  I  represented  to  the  judges  the 
seriousness  of  this  consideration  in  respect  of 
the  frontage  next.  Whitehall,  where  the  roadway 
is  narrow,  and  the  building  proposed  very  lofty. 
In  the  revised  plans  the  difficulty  has  to  a 
certain  extent  been  met  by  recessing  the  main 
front  about  30  ft. ;  but  it  will  not  remedy  what 
to  my  mind  is  a  defect  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance, and  whichcould  only  be  completely  remedied 
by  a  considerable  extension  of  area.  What  the 
difficulties  may  have  been  in  obtaining  more 
space,  and  especially  the  frontage  towards 
Charing-eross,  at  present,  with  the  exception  of 
the  banks,  occupied  by  such  comparatively  low 
mean  buildings,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  I 
think,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  when  an 
important  work  like  that  now  contemplated,  and 
which  ought  to  be  a  great  metropolitan  im¬ 
provement,  had  to  be  effected,  the  additional 
land  was  not  secured,  however  large  the  cost 
might  be. 

Surely,  in  view  of  its  vast  importance  to  the 
future  of  London,  the  right  solution  of  this 
question,  in  an  imperial  rather  than  a  merely 
financial  sense,  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired, 
and  one  that  this  Institute  would  do  well  in 
endeavouring  if  possible  to  promote. 

I  think  it  must  be  gratifying  to  all  of  us, 
that  for  the  new  bridge  proposed  over  the 
Thamee,  the  design  of  our  past-President, 
Ilorace  Jones,  has  been  accepted  for  execution. 
We  may  all  be  grateful  that  London  Bridge  is 
to  be  left  untouched  in  its  noble  simplicity, 
and  that  to  our  brother  architect  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  the  far  more  congenial  task  of  design¬ 
ing  something  entirely  new.  Mr.  Jones  has 
favoured  me  with  a  sight  of  the  general  design, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  construction  to 
bo  followed,  but  it  is  obviously  to  be  a  work  of 
so  much  importance  and  interest  that  it  would 
be  wrong  for  me  to  attempt  in  this  address  to 
describe  it  in  detail,  and  I  gladly  forbear  to  do 
so,  in  the  hope  that  our  friend  may  one  day 
give  us  something  much  more  valuable  than  1 
could  presume  to  put  before  you  on  an 
evening  like  the  present.  I  may,  however 
say  this  much,  that  the  design  in  its  general 
outlines  is  strikingly  original  in  character,  and, 
as  regards  the  towers,  affords  the  architect  a 
rare  opportunity  of  rivalling  in  massiveness 
and  simplicity  of  structure  the  great  works  of 
antiquity,  which  no  one  can  contemplate  without 
satisfaction  and  delight.  Mr.  Jones  further 
informs  me  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  authorising  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  to  erect  this  bridge,  after  a 
contest  lasting  nineteen  days  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
seven  days  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  John  Wolfe  Barry  was 
the  civil  engineer  under  whose  advice  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  Parliament,  and  his  skill, 
talent,  and  experience  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  Corporation  in 
obtaining  their  Act  of  Parliament. 

On  subjects  not  immediately  connected  with 
architecture,  but  of  serious  importance  as 
regards  the  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  our 
vast  and  ever-growing  metropolis,  I  think  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  movement 
that  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  a  North  Metropolitan  Park,  supple¬ 
menting,  as  it  is  proposed,  in  a  very  necessary 
way  the  original  purchase  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Hampstead  Heath.  Possibly  few 
people,  except  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  on  the  spot,  and  have  watched  the  ever- 
advancing  tide  of  bricks  and  mortar,  have 
realised  what  a  terrible  loss  it  would  be  to  the 
northern  side  of  London  if  the  tract  of  undu¬ 
lating  and  beautifully-timbered  land  between 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Highgate,  including  the 
historical  mound  of  Parliament  Hill,  were 
delivered  over  to  the  speculating  builder.  Many 
years  ago  our  first  professional  president, 
Professor  Cockerell,  proposed  a  plan,  which,  if 
it  had  been  adopted,  would  have  made  a  noble 
approach  to  a  beautiful  suburb ;  but  that,  like 
many  another  fair  proposal,  was  thwarted,  and 
finally  dropped.  Mr.  Cockerell’s  plan  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Builder  of  July  2nd,  1853,  and 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  editorial  article, 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  passages. 
The  editor  says  : — 

“  The  effect  of  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  on  the  health’ 
the  manners,  and  the  happiness  of  a  great  metropolis  has 
been  wisely  felt  and  distinctly  recorded  from  the  earliest 
times.  Hampstead  Heath  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
the  kingdom,  and  we  would  aid  those  who  are  seeking  to 


keep  it  in  its  present  state  for  the  health  and  delight  of 
the  people : — 

‘  Cold  must  he  bo  who  ever  gazed 
Impassive  on  its  beauty.’ 

If  we  make  a  circuit  around  the  rapidly-increased  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis,  we  can  find  no  spot  concentrating  so 
many  advantages  for  a  public  park  as  Hampstead  Heath  ; 
indeed,  it  is  unique,  and  may  challenge  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  for  a  parallel  suburb.  Its  height, — no  less  than 
426  ft.  above  the  Thames, — commands  views  extending 
oyer  the  vast  metropolis  from  east  to  west, — to  Shooter’s 
Hill  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Surrey  and 
Berkshire  hills,  embracing  Windsor  Castle,  — and  an 
interesting  country  of  surpassing  beauty  and  variety,  and 
proverbially  healthy.  Its  sandy  soil,  ot  vast  importance 
in  our  humid  climate,  ensures  at  all  times  a  dry  and 
healthy  recreation-ground ;  and  in  accessibility  to  all 
classes  from  all  parts  of  London  it  is  unrivalled  already, 
and  the  projected  lines  of  rail  from  the  East  of  London 
will  render  it  still  more  convenient.  It  has  long  been  the 
school  for  landscape  artists.  It  is  to  London  what  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  is  to  Paris,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  picturesque 
beauties,  undulations,  and  the  wildness  of  the  Heath  are 
enjoyed  by  the  humbler  classes  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is 
refreshing  to  behold.” 

But  Hampstead  Heath,  on  the  side  next 
London,  without  the  acquisition  of  the  adjoining 
land  to  which  I  have  alluded,  would  be  deprived 
of  almost  all  the  beauty  so  eloquently  descanted 
on  by  the  Editor.  It  would,  in  fact,  become  a 
mere  narrow  Btrip  of  brown  grass,  shut  in  by 
houses  on  either  side,  and  this  is  the  part 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  people’s 
recreation-ground.  The  scheme  now  before  the 
Metropolitan  Board  is  entirely  practicable,  if 
only  the  cost  of  it  can  be  met ;  and  it  has,  I 
believe,  been  clearly  shown  by  experts  that  it 
can,  without  imposing  any  appreciable  burden 
on  the  general  community.  Looking  to  the 
future  of  this  metropolis,  it  is  one  of  such  vital 
importance  for  the  health  and  I'ecreation  of 
toiling  multitudes,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
be  viewed  by  the  Board,  not  as  a  mere  local 
matter,  which  in  no  sense  it  is,  but  as  it  is  in 
truth,  one  of  metropolitan,  not  to  say  national, 
importance.  Anything  that  concerns  the 
healthfulness  and  beauty  of  our  great  city 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  us  as  archi¬ 
tects,  and  for  that  reason,  as  for  others,  I  think 
this  movement  is  quite  worthy  of  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  this  Institute. 

Another  subject,  akin  to  this  in  one  sense, 
has  occupied  much  public  attention  during  the 
passing  year,  one  of  vast  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  but  by  no  means 
easy  of  solution. — “  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes.”  One  considerable  difficulty  as  regards 
artisans  connectedwith  building  is  the  migratory 
nature  of  their  employment.  Men  must  live 
near  their  work,  or  lose  much  time  and  cost  in 
getting  to  and  fro,  and  this  must  needs  interfere 
with  the  occupation  of  a  settled  home,  so  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  comfort  and  general  happiness  of 
life,  and  it  is  one  that  cannot  well  be  met  by 
legislative  enactments.  But  the  roving  ten¬ 
dency  is  not  confined  to  artisans,  and  with 
others,  as  with  them,  it  produces  similar  results. 
The  most  serious  matter,  however,  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  very  poor. 
Sad  it  is  to  contemplate,  and  most  seriously 
difficult  to  devise  a  remedy.  As  regards  pro¬ 
vision  of  buildings,  much  may  probably  be  done 
by  architects  who  have  the  charge  of  estates  ; 
but  the  other  difficulty  is  far  more  serious,  and 
will  require  the  highest  wisdom  in  social 
questions  effectually  to  grapple  with  what  is 
not  only  a  difficulty,  but  involves  a  serious 
danger  to  the  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
much  good  may  result  from  the  investigation 
of  the  Commission,  which  has  recently  presented 
it3  report,  and  of  which,  amongst  others,  our 
Fellow,  Mr.  Godwin,  was  an  active  member. 
Few,  if  any,  men  living  have  done  more  than 
he  in  persistently  working  in  this  subject,  to 
which,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  draw  the  public  attention 
(applause).  It  is  a  subject  for  architects  to 
ponder,  and  therefore  not,  I  think,  out  of  place 
in  an  address  to  the  Institute. 

As  regards  our  Colonies,  we  have  lately 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Auckland  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects  (New  Zealand),  founded  in 
1880  on  the  lines  of  our  own  body,  which  I 
trust  may  bear  fruit  in  the  future ;  and  with 
Mr.  W.  W.  Wardell,  of  Sydney,  the  honorary 
secretary  for  Australia,  our  communications  are 
very  frequent. 

It  is  each  year  a  sad  necessity  to  record  the 
losses  sustained  by  death.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  those  of  men  pre-eminent  in  their  cou¬ 
nexion  with  our  own  body,  but  there  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  more  to  be  mentioned,  some  of  whose 
names  were  well  known  to  us,  and  though  others 
may  have  been  less  familiar,  it  is  not  right  they 
should  be  left  unnoticed. 

George  Alexander  will  only  be  remembered 


by  few,  having  early  retired  from  practic: 
the  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  a  country  ge^ 
man  on  his  estate  in  Wiltshire,  but  ini 
younger  days  he  was  well  known  as  a  succeet 
architect,  and  he  was,  I  believe,  a  friena 
Professor  Donaldson. 

Of  Matthew  Ellison  Hadfield,  a  naraei; 
power  in  the  Midland  counties,  we  have  alrd 
taken  note,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Rich 
Mackelwaine  Phipson,  in  the  Eastern  dists 
a  man  Borely  missed  by  those  amongst  whore 
practised.  John  Middleton,  of  Cheltenham, 
of  the  kindest  and  most  genial  of  men,  waf 
excellent  architect,  an  artist,  and  antiqu], 
some  of  whose  works  display,  in  combinan 
with  sound  construction,  a  freshness  of  del] 
which  is  always  grateful  to  those  who  d 
appreciate  good  work.  His  son  is  still  amor 
us,  and  we  hope  may  long  continue  a  laboo 
in  the  more  special  field  he  has  choseu  n 
himself. 

William  Thompson  was  a  name  well  kn:| 
in  former  years ;  a  lover  of  Greek  art,  bm| 
whose  works  I  am  unable  from  personal  krW 
ledge  to  speak. 

I  am  sorry  also  to  record  the  very  rec 
death  of  Frederick  W.  Ordish,  of  Leicester;! 
architect  of  no  mean  power,  formerly  associr 
with  that  able  man  John  Johnson. 

His  works  were  not  numerous,  but  ther;| 
much  originality  in  all  that  I  have  seen  of  tin 
and  some  of  which  distinctly  show  the  hand  < 
master  of  his  craft. 

Mr.  Ordish  met  his  death  in  attempting; 
leave  a  train  in  motion,  a  warning  to  all,  fara 
often  unheeded. 

To  complete  the  list  of  professional  membj 
there  remain  also  the  names  of  John  H.  Sand; 
Fellow ;  Frank  Johnson,  Alfred  Bevan,  ,| 
Herbert  E.  Tijou,  Associates. 

In  the  ranks  of  Honorary  Associates  the  h 
of  death  has  also  unfortunately  been  busy,  i 
Lord  Houghton  we  have  lost  a  most  accc 
plished  man,  a  poet,  and  lover  of  art;  and  ini 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  a  magnate  of  the  so 
world  whom  we  could  ill  spare,  and  He; 
Andrewes  Palmer. 

Lastly,  of  Honoraiy  and  Correspond 
Members  we  have  also  to  regret  the  Iosd 
Theodore  Ballu,  of  Paris,  and  Heinrich  1 
Dehn  Rotfelzer,  of  Berlin. 

It  is  a  natural  sequence  of  our  obituary  t 
I  Bhould  record  the  receipt  of  a  legacy 
192.  19s.  from  Charles  Henman,  whose  dec 
I  mentioned  last  year ;  but  although  logo,' 
are  valuable,  and  to  he  thankfully  receiver 
is  a  more  agreeable  and  promising  subject 
congratulation  to  speak  of  gifts  from  tli 
who  remain  amongst  us,  and  in  which  lj 
present  year  has  not  been  unfruitful.  I 
not  many,  probably  only  very  few  amongst;! 
who  can  afford  to  make  such  acknowledgraej 
of  professional  success  as  that  of  our  Felt 
and  friend  David  Brandon  on  retiring  fj| 
office  as  Vice-President.  But  such  gifts  j 
none  the  less  gracious  because  they  are  ri  i 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  future  thatij 
valuable  example  may  lead  others  to  do  li 
wise. 

Mr.  Aldwinckle’s  donation  for  one  year  re 
encouraging  travelling  in  Italy  is  a  hopcjj 
sign,  and  the  graceful  act  of  Miss  Jonefiij 
endowing  a  scholarship  for  the  study .{ 
coloured  decoration  in  memory  of  her  lameffij 
brother,  that  great  master  of  the  art,  is  e 
for  which  we  may  be  truly  grateful,  and  il 
allowable  to  hope  will  keep  his  memory  gra 
in  the  minds  of  many  yet  to  join  our  rar 
and  participate  in  its  benefits.  Opportunib'. 
are  constantly  occurring  for  the  disposal;) 
such  gifts,  and  they  may  all  be  made  to  t< 
to  the  essential  object  of  our  existence, 
advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  -if 
profess. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  it  is  I  think  indisputal; 
that  as  in  the  body  politic  so  with  us,  w 
the  enlarged  franchise  must  come  increaet 
responsibility,  and  I  would  fain  remind  ( 
younger  brethren,  the  Associates,  so  full  of  f 
and  zeal  for  the  higher  work  of  the  Institui: 
that  its  future  must  rest  with  them  ;  and 
may  again,  and  with  a  difference,  quote  my  o 
words,  I  would  say  that  as  the  aim  of  i 
founders  was  high,  so  let  their  standard  i 
raised  still  higher.  The  work  which  their  p 
decessors  commenced  in  weakness  let  th4| 
continue  in  strength,  and,  disregarding  all  mei 
aud  petty  jealousies,  let  them  labour,  not : 
much  for  their  own  material  interesc  as  fort! 
true  and  loyal  promotion  of  the  great  art  whi 
they  profess,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  tl 
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*h  and  honourable  character  which  it  was  the 
eat  object  of  onr  founders  to  establish. 

Let  them,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  be  like 
e  youth 

“ - who  boro,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 

A  banner,  with  the  strange  device.” 
d  died 

“  Still  grasping,  in  his  hand  of  ice. 

That  banner,  with  the  strange  device. 

Excelsior !  ” 

[For  a  report  of  the  proceedings  which 
flowed,  see  p.  659.] 


COTTAGES  FOR  RURAL  DISTRICTS  * 

This  series  of  designs  and  descriptions, — 
dicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Wales, — is  the  work  of  an  architect  who 
a  had  a  large  practical  experience  in  the 
action  of  tho  particular  class  of  structures 
lereof  he  treats,  and  as  such  he  is  entitled  to 
apectful  attention.  His  book, —  which  is 
thout  an  index,  —  comprises  eight  plates 
plans  and  elevations  for  cottages  of  many 
ads,  an  introductory  essay  on  cottage  build- 
g,  and  a  specification,  intended,  we  pre- 
me,  for  the  assistance  of  the  otherwise  un- 
Bisted  amateur.  With  the  views  expressed  in 
e  introduction  we  are  almost  wholly  in 
cord,  and,  indeed,  they  have  long  passed  the 
ntroversial  stage.  But  on  one  or  two  points 
3  are  not  quite  at  one  with  the  writer,  and 
ink  that  some  of  his  statements,  though  true 
the  main,  require, — looking  to  the  hands 
r  whom  the  book  is  evidently  intended, — 
me  qualification,  e.g.,  in  stating  that  gravel 
id  other  open  soils  are  the  best  for  building 
ion,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  these  should 
it  overlie  a  retentive  substratum :  if  they 
mply  fill  up  a  clay  basin  they  become  mere 
onges  filled  with  impure  matter,  and  are 
arse  than  clay  itself. 

Nor  are  we  quite  certain  that  leaving  the 
'ttager  to  distribute  the  chamber,  scullery, 
id  other  foul  water  over  the  garden  is  a 
■udent  course,  for  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
mply  throw  it  out  of  doors  and  it  will  lie 
lout  in  puddles  to  saturate  the  foundations, 
gain,  we  are  not  in  favour  of  providing  in 
bourer’s  cottages  that  “best  room”  which 
ie  author’s  plans  are  never  without.  Such 
ioms  are  wasted,  and  their  area  would  be  more 
•ofitably  divided  between  the  kitchen  and  wash- 
)uso.  To  make  the  kitchen,  which  is  really  the 
ring-room,  capacious  and  comfortable  is  the 
•st  importance  ;  the  “  best  room  ”  is  a  luxury 
hich,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  can  well  be 
>ared. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  author  has 
ven  no  information  as  to  the  cost  of  his  (pre- 
lmably  executed)  designs.  The  “  close  con- 
river  ”  of  such  buildings  finds  that  to  be  the 
crux”  ;  and  the  task  of  providing  a  tbree-bed- 
3om  cottage  for  1001.  has  puzzled  many  a  wight, 
'he  cottages  designed  by  Mr.  Menzies  are  far 
ver  this  mark,  and  range  apparently  from 
bout  2251.  to  5751.  each,  — the  former  in  rows, 
be  latter  designed  for  superior  occupation, 
'hese  rates  are  too  high  to  be  of  general 
pplication,  and  they  are  due  in  a  measure  to 
he  provision  of  that  “best  room”  which 
night,  in  the  lower  class  of  cottage  at  least,  be 
sefully  omitted. 

Iu  designing  the  plans  compactness  has 
vidently  been  earnestly  sought,  and  nothing 
ould  well  be  more  compact  than  these  plans. 
Jut  Mr.  Menzies  has  not  always, — indeed  he  has 
eldom, — observed  his  own  caution  as  to  the 
elative  positions  of  doors  and  fireplaces,  and  in 
nost  of  his  designs  a  cosy  fireside  would  be  an 
mpossibility.  The  “best  room,”  in  plate  i.,  is 
®  example,  and  plate  iii.  is  worse,  for  every 
ireplace, — except  that  in  the  Bcullery,  which  is 
>f  no  importance, — is  directly  flanked  by  the 
mtrancc-door.  These  little  things  show  that 
n  so  small  a  matter  as  designing  a  labourer’s 
:ottage  there  is  room  for  thought  and  scope  for 
;he  exercise  of  considerable  skill.  The  best  plan 
)f  the  series  is  that  for  a  double  cottage  (plate 
ri.).  But  here  we  are  compelled  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  position  assigned  to  the  linen-closet, 
which  is  placed  against  the  outer  wall,  with  a 
south-west  and,  therefore,  a  wet  aspect,  and 
tar  removed  from  any  fireplace.  It  should,  if 
possible, — and  it  generally  is  possible, — be 
arranged  so  that  the  kitchen-flue,  as  being  the 
moat  constantly  used,  passes  close  to  it  and  helps 
to  air  its-;  contents, — a  precaution  about  which 
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cottagers  are  notoriously  careless.  Another 
closet  near  the  kitchen  fire  to  dry  the  labourers’ 
wet  clothes  when  he  returns  from  work  is  a 
very  desirable  provision.  One  other  point,  and 
our  fault-finding  is  at  an  end.  The  bed-rooms 
do  not  always  afford  satisfactory  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  bed.  This  article  of  furniture  should 
be  plotted  on  the  plans  invariably,  and  the 
windows,  doors,  &c.,  accommodated  to  its  com¬ 
fort.  In  the  plans  before  us  it  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  placed  opposite  the  door,  or  partly 
under  the  window,  or  both.  But  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  the  bed  should  be  warmly  placed 
than  that  the  windows  should  be  externally 
symmetrical,  or  be  placed  centrally  in  the 
gables.  Mr.  Menzies  has  displayed  considerable 
ingenuity  in  planning  and  grouping  his  cottages, 
and  he  will  not,  we  feel  sure,  take  it  ill  if  we 
suggest  the  direction  in  which  still  further 
excellence  is  attainable. 

His  designs  are  set  out  in  clear  and  precise 
drawings,  and  he  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
abstain  from  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  them  a  ; 
worthless  admiration  by  presenting  them  to  us  I 
tricked  out  in  the  effective  but  misleading  ! 
sketchiness  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  ! 
the  fit  accompaniment  of  such  subjects. 


Illustrations. 

ALTAR  CLOTH,  LAMBETH  PALACE. 
HIS  altar-cloth  was  executed  for  the 
private  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace  last 
year. 

Owing  to  the  richness  of  the  decoration  of 
the  building,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
covering  of  the  altar  as  rich  as  possible : 
plush  was  therefore  selected,  the  frontal  itself 
being  composed  of  this  material,  of  light  terra¬ 
cotta  colour,  stamped  with  a  specially-designed 
pattern,  while  the  superfrontal  and  covering  of 
the  super-altar  are  of  dark  terra-cotta  plush 
unstamped. 

Tho  whole  of  the  needlework  is  composed  of 
silks  of  various  colours  and  of  Japanese  gold, 
the  latter  being  used  both  in  solid  masses  and 
for  outlining  certain  parts. 

It  will  bo  seen  by  the  phoenixes  on  the  super- 
frontal  that  the  main  idea  of  the  design  is 
symbolical  of  the  resurrection.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  thought  practically  pervades  the  whole 
design  ;  but  the  phoenixes  being  the  chief 
symbol,  it  appeared  well  to  emphasise  them  as 
far  as  possible  :  their  bodies  have  therefore  been 
embossed  to  a  considerable  extent, — about 
three-eighths  or  one-half  at  the  highest  point, — 
by  means  of  pillows  laid  underneath,  over 


The  fringes  are  all  of  silk,  the  bottom  one 
partly  tied,  whereby  a  dark  red  plush  back¬ 
ing  is  shown  :  the  strips  of  needlework  above 
the  fringes  are  enlivened  here  and  there  with 
gold  and  Bilver  spangles. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  cross  is 
mounted  upon  an  unstamped  plush  appliqut i  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  frontal. 

The  covering  of  the  super-altar  is  diapered 
with  gold-coloured  filoselles,  large  circles  con¬ 
taining  flowers,  and  small  circles  containing 
jewels,  being  introduced  at  intervals, — the 
whole  in  silk. 

The  work  was  very  beautifully  executed  by 
the  Sisters  of  Clewer. 

J.  Arthur  Reeve. 


NEW  CHURCH  NEAR  NETLEY. 

The  Church  of  St.  Edward,  Netley,  is  now 
being  erected  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  abbey,  upon  a  site  given  by 
Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  Crichton,  who  is  also  a 
liberal  donor  to  the  building  fund.  The 
church  is  being  built  of  Portland  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Doulting  stone  from  Mr.  Trask’s 
quarries.  The  length  of  the  church  is  102  ft., 
and  the  width  of  the  nave  24  ft.  8  in.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Bone,  of  London,  and  the 
architect  Mr.  J.  D.  Bedding. 


HULL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

On  Thursday  last  the  new  wing  of  this  infir¬ 
mary  was  opened  by  Lord  Herries.  The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  October  1st,  1884,  and  on  both 
occasions  the  arrangements  were  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Management. 

The  alterations  to  be  carried  out  at  this  build¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
H.  Saxon  Snell  &  Son,  are  of  a  very  exteusive 
and  important  character,  for  they  illustrate 
the  possibility  of  improving,  at  a  moderate  cost, 
the  bad  planning  and  general  arrangements  of 
existing  hospitals. 

It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  if,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  alterations  this  building  is  under¬ 
going,  we  first  show  what  was  the  original  plan, 
aud  how  injudiciously  it  has  been  added  to  in 
past  years. 

The  accompanying  plan  (fig.  1)  shows  the- 
principal  floor  as  it  existed  before  the  present 
alterations  were  commenced,  aud  the  rooms  are 
so  numbered  as  to  indicate  the  various  additions 
that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  building  was  originally  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  seventy  patients,  and  con¬ 


Fig.  1. — Plan  previous  to  present  alterations. 


which  has  been  worked  solid  Japanese  gold,  the 
feathers  being  indicated  by  the  varying  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  strains ;  the  main  feathers  of  the 
wings  are  also  slightly  embossed,  while  the  eyes 
are  of  amber-coloured  glass  with  black  pupils, 
such  as  are  used  for  stuffed  birds.  The  aureoles 
round  the  heads  of  these  birds  are  composed  of 
Japanese  gold  and  yellow  filoselle  about  half 
and  half,  and  the  flames  and  ashes  are  entirely 
of  filoselle,  red  and  yellow. 

The  plants  occurring  between  the  phoenixes 
are  of  green  filoselle  of  various  shadeB,  the 
flowers  being  coloured  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  eye3  in  a  peacock’s  tail. 

Very  little  Japanese  gold  has  been  used  on 
the  frontal,  it  has  only  been  employed  for  out¬ 
lines  to  the  cross  and  in  similar  positions  ;  the 
whole  of  this  work  is,  therefore,  practically  in 
filoselle. 

The  colour  of  the  cross  is  mainly  of  shaded 
gold  deepening  into  dark  terra-cotta,  but  the 
colouring  of  the  birds  on  the  stoles  is  very 
bright  and  varied, — the  predominating  tints 
I  being  blue  and  yellow. 


sisted  of  three  stories  of  rooms,  numbered 
from  1  to  10  on  the  plan,  ranged  along  the  prin¬ 
cipal  front,  and  connected  together  by  means  of 
a  corridor  running  !along  the  back  front.  The 
foundation-stone  of  this  part  of  the  building 
was  laid  in  the  winter  of  1782,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  September,  1784. 
Its  cost  was  3,OOOJ.,  but  the  total  outlay,  in¬ 
cluding  the  site  and  other  expenses,  is  stated  to 
have  been  4,216J. 

In  the  year  1842  the  external  brickwork  was 
cemented  over,  and  the  fagade  next  Prospect- 
street  re-designed  by  Mr.  Lockwood.  The 
wings  containing  the  wards  and  offices  numbered 
upon  the  plan  from  11  to  13  were  also  added, 
and  so  far  the  building  was  as  good  a  hospital 
as  any  erected  at  that  date,  and  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  pavilion  or  block  system  of 
construction.  But  the  work  of  deterioration 
shortly  afterwards  began,  first  by  the  erection 
in  1858  of  a  wing  containing  the  rooms  num¬ 
bered  14  to  17,  then  in  1853  the  commencement, 
and  subsequently  in  1864  the  completion  of  the 
wing  containing  Nos.  18  to  20,  thus  cutting  off 


much  of  the  sunlight  from  the  rear  portion  of 
the  building,  and  destroying  the  free  circula- 
lation  of  air  that  previously  existed  round  all 
parts  of  it. 

The  additional  offices  numbered  21  to  24  on 
the  plan  were  also  added  at  various  times,  but 
the  climax  of  injudicious  extension  was  reached 
when  the  three  stories  of  rooms  numbered  from 
25  to  30  were  erected,  thus  effectually  closing 
in  on  each  floor  the  only  ventilated  sides  of  the 
corridors  of  communication.  Thus  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  officers  and  the  wards  containing 
the  sick  open  in  common  on  to  the  same  un¬ 
ventilated  passages,  and  it  will  not,  therefore, 
be  surprising  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hagyard,  the 
house-surgeon,  found  it  necessary  in  his  medical 
report  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  “a  great  number  of  deserving  cases  had 
to  be  sent  away  for  want  of  room  and  for  fear 
of  over-crowding  the  Institution  and  rendering 
it  unsanitary,”  yet  that  there  had  been  “  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  among  the  resident  officials, 
nurses,  and  servants  principally  of  a  kind 
pointing  to  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.”  Further,  he  points  out  that  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  night  nurses  who,  for  want  of  space 
in  the  main  building  are  located  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  houses  in  Brook-street,  “  have  been 
singularly  free  from  sore  throats  and  other 
septic  ailments.” 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  the  general  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  extensions  above  referred  to,  that 
errors  have  been  committed,  but  even  greater 
blunders  occur  in  matters  of  detail.  For 
example,  the  small  room  numbered  2,  is  a  com¬ 
bined  scullery  and  lavatory,  with  a  washing-up 
sink.  Its  only  light  is  obtained  through  the 
glazed  partition  that  separates  it  from  the 
adjoining  ward,  and  it  ventilates  itself  into  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  sick  wards  and  offices. 
Again,  the  air  from  the  water-closets  numbored 
24  and  22,  also  passes  into  the  corridor,  for 
these  offices  are  unprovided  with  cross  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  the  higher  temperature  of  the  inside 
-of  the  building  consequently  induces  currents 
of  air  to  pass  from  these  water-closets  along  the 
-corridors rather  than  outwards  and  through  the 
windows. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  building 
before  the  present  works  were  commenced,  and 
we  will  now  describe,  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  plan,  fig.  2,  what  these  altera¬ 
tions  will  consist  of. 

The  separation  of  the  officers’  quarters  from 
their  present  connexion  with  the  sick  wards  will 
be  effected  by  cutting  two  gaps  through  the 
-  mam  building  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre 
of  it,  and  removing  the  sick  from  the  central 
to  the  two  side  detached  blocks  thus  created. 
At  the  same  time  the  officers’  apartments  and 
the  administrative  offices  generally  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  central  block.  Communication 
between  the  two  blocks  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  light  iron  bridges  spanning  the  separating 
gaps. 

These  wings  will  further  be  extended  by  the 
addition  to  each  of  a  new  arm,  three  stories  in 
height,  running  north-west  and  south-east,  and 
providing  accommodation  for  78and9G  patients 
respectively. 

But  for  the  short  arms  running  out  at  right 


Fig.  3.  Detail  Plan  of  Neio  Wing  :  First  Floor. 


angles,  to  the  side  pavilion  blocks,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  remove,  did  the 
funds  permit  of  their  erection  elsewhere,  the 
building,  in  its  altered  state,  will  be  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  recognised  type  of  English 
hospital  construction  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  It  will  certainly  so  far  as 
regards  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  officers,  be  vastly  superior 
Infit™arayraUgement  °f  th°  GlasSow  Western 

In  a  new  building  the  sick  pavilions  would,  of 
course,  have  been  removed  further  from  the 


central  administration  block,  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  wards  and  the  arrangements  of 
their  offices  would  have  been  in  some  respects 
different  if  unfettered  by  the  necessity  of 
I  retaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  levels  of  the 
present  floors,  preserving  the  external  character 
of  the  present  building  and  other  like  con¬ 
siderations. 

The  central  block  as  altered  will  contain  upon 
the  ground  floor  the  entrance-hall  and  staircase, 
a  waiting-room,  lady  superintendent's  sitting 
and  bed  room,  house  surgeon’s  and  first  assistant 
house  surgeon’s  sitting  and  bed  rooms,  a  dining-  1 


room,  secretary’s  room,  and  medical  office 
consulting-room  ;  on  the  first  floor  aboard-ror< 
chapel,  chaplain’s  room,  second  assistant  horn 
surgeon’s  sitting  and  bedroom,  an  operati 
theatre  and  dressing-room.  On  the  second  fl : 
the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  stores,  the  hou> 
keeper’s  apartments  and  domestic  dormitorie; 

The  south-east  wing  will  contain,  on  et< 
floor,  one  ward  for  the  accommodation  of  thin 
one  for  nine,  and  one  for  six  beds,  and  alsdi 
separation  ward  for  two  beds.  One  of  i 
wards  on  the  upper  floor,  being  for  childrl 
will  contain  two  additional  beds ;  the  small  w» 
on  the  ground  floor,  adjoining  the  entrance-h;] 
will  be  used  as  an  accident  ward. 

The  corresponding  wing  on  the  north-w\ 
side  will  contain,  on  each  floor,  one  ward 
twenty-four,  one  for  ten,  and  one  for  six  be) 
besides  a  separation  ward  for  two  beds  ;  1 
small  ward  on  the  ground-floor  will,  like  that 
the  opposite  wing,  be  available  for  cases' 
accident. 

The  view  we  publish  shows  the  new  nor:r 
west  wing  and  its  connexion  to  the  present  it 
building,  and  the  accompanying  enlarged  pl[ 
shows  the  principal  floor  of  this  wing. 

It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  three-storb 
building,  and  it  contains  on  each  floor  a  laic 
ward  for  twenty-four  patients,  and  an  adjoinin 
smaller  ward  for  two  patients.  A  bath-roo) 
nurses’  room,  lift,  and  staircase  is  attached,  a 
at  the  extreme  end  there  is  a  well-planm 
lavatory,  with  water-closets  and  slop-sir 
attached  (fig.  3).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  t 
extent  of  the  ground  did  not  allow  this  wav 
to  be  lengthened  for  the  accommodation  of  1 
large  a  number  of  beds  as  in  the  opposite  wir 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Messrs.  Snell  &  S 
that  the  cost  of  the  alterations  (exclusive  e 
the  out-patients’  department,  which  is  a  c 
tached  building)  will  be  25,000 l.t  or  93J.  j 
bed,  and  so  far  as  the  works  have  progresss 
it  does  not  seem  that  this  sum  will  be  exceeds: 
No  doubt  is  therefore  entertained  that  t 
building  when  entirely  renovated  will  have  cc< 
little  more  than  half  that  of  a  new  buildings 

The  works  are  being  executed  under  contrai 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  and  other  loco 
tradesmen. 


LARGS  FREE  CHURCH. 


We  give  this  design  in  memoriam  of  itsyoun 
author,  Mr.  A.  J.  Grahame  ( not  W.  A.  . 
Grahame,  as  the  name  appears  on  the  plate  B 
a  mistake  of  the  lithographer),  whose  untimei 
death  we  alluded  to  in  our  last  numbd 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  unable 
procure  any  further  details  or  particulars  sjl 
regard  to  the  building,  which,  we  believe,  ‘.f 
being  carried  out,  or  to  be  carried  out,  fra! 
this  design  under  other  superintendence. 

From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  we  learn  that  tl 
funeral  of  Mr.  Grahame,  which  took  place: 
few  days  ago  at  Highgate  Cemetery,  w 
attended  by  a  concourse  of  mourners  such  : 
is  seldom  seen  at  the  grave  of  so  young  211 
man.  The  Dean  of  West  mins  ter,  at  his  owl 
request,  read  the  service. 


MUSIC-ROOM,  6,  GLOUCESTER-ROAD,)! 
REGENT’S  PARK. 

A  new  wing,  comprising  billiard-room,  musisn 
room,  and  nurseries,  has  been  added  to  tht  1 
house,  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  Borwick.  Til 
accompanying  view  shows  the  interior  <l( 
music-room,  which  is  33  ft.  by  18  ft.  and  14  fl 
high,  and  is  generally  approved  by  musiciail 
being  well  -  proportioned  for  acoustJ 
purposes. 

The  organ  has  hydraulic  power  attache*! 
worked  by  constant  supply. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Taylcl 
&  Parfitt,  builders,  from  the  design  and  und<« 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  C.  Eales  &  Soil 
architects. 


COTTAGES  AT  SEAL,  NEAR 
SEVENOAKS. 


Tiie  cottages,  of  which  a  view  is  given,  havili 
been  recently  erected  for  Sir  Charles  H.  MillJ 
bart.,  M.P.,  on  part  of  “  The  Wilderness  ”  estatal 
at  Seal,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  They  each  coicij 
tain,  on  the  ground-floor,  a  living-room,  kitchenfl 
and  scullery  fitted  with  sink  and  water  laid  oici 
a  larder,  and  a  coal-cupboard. 

Each  cottage  has  three  bedrooms, — thecentrta 
has  two  on  the  first  floor  and  one  larger  omjj 
above.  They  are  built  of  red  bricks,  with  stomfl 
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hs,  bands,  &c., — the  external  walls  being 
•w.  The  upper  and  overhanging  parts,  as 
as  the  gables,  are  timber-framed,  filled  in 
cement  concrete  with  a  roughcast  face ; 
internally  the  bedrooms  are  battened,  as  an 
i  precaution  against  damp.  The  roofs  are 
red  with  red  pressed  tiles,  which,  as  well 
he  red  bricks,  are  from  the  D  unton  Green 
cworks. 

ie  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
shire,  of  Sevenoaks,  under  the  superin- 
ence  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Hooker  & 
jingB,  of  7,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES, 
i rmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
fth  annual  conversazione  was  held  on 
|day  evening  in  the  Library  and  Examina- 
Hall  at  Queen’s  College,  Paradise-street. 
[President  (Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn)  was  supported 
.essrs.  A.  Reading,  Doubleday,  Henman,  J. 
pn  (Vice-President),  W.  H.  Kendrick,  R.  B. 
fan,  J.  K.  Jones,  F.  G.  Hughes,  H.  H. 
onnal,  J.  P.  Osborne,  J.  W.  Tonks,  W. 
ie,  Dolly,  Ayres,  Cooper,  Spencer,  T.  W.  F. 
ton,  and  others.  There  was  a  very  good 
ction  of  loan  drawings,  notably  some  by 
rs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto,  W.  F. 
verth,  E.  J.  May  (London),  J.  Douglas 
ster),  and  drawings  of  works  in  progress 
irmingham  architects.  In  the  absence  of 
V.  Scruton,  hon.  Bee.  (who  was  too  unwell 
tend),  the  report  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  W.  F. 
ton.  In  it  the  committee  expressed  their 
on  that  the  last  session  had  been  the  best 
[Association  had  seen,  the  classes  and 
ires  being  far  better  attended  than  pre- 
dy.  The  prizes  for  fire-proof  construction 
ventilation  have  both  been  taken  by  Mr.  D. 
11.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reading,  seconded 
tr.  Doubleday,  the  report  was  adopted.  The 
ident  then  read  his  address,  in  which  he 
■  with  the  work  of  the  past  session,  and 
d  members  to  work  well  and  truly  for  the 
ncement  of  their  art.  Having  touched 
the  New  Assize  Courts  competition,  the 
ident  urged  members  to  do  all  in  their 
:r  to  further  the  aims  of  the  Association, 
to  carry  out  to  its  fullest  their  motto, 
3ign  with  beauty,  build  in  truth.”  A  vote 
lanks  was  accorded  to  the  President,  on 
hotion  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  seconded  by 
vV.  H.  Kendrick. 

rk  Architectural  Association. — On  the  29th 
he  opening  meeting  of  the  fourth  session 
ie  York  Architectural  Association  was  held 
ie  Saloon  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  Mr.  A. 
,rd,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  B. 
itley  Shires,  hon.  secretary,  read  the  annual 
•t  of  the  session  of  1884—5,  which  stated 
there  had  been  a  continued  increase  of  all 
es  of  members,  and  a  marked  progress  had 
made  since  the  Association  was  started 
:  years  ago.  The  report  was  adopted. 
J.  J.  Monson,  C.E.,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
?,  read  a  paper  on  “  Sewage  and  its 
>sal.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

■yposed  Laio  Courts,  Birmingham. —  The 
h-plans  for  the  proposed  New  Law  Courts 
rmingham  are  to  be  sent  in  on  February  1st 
xt  year,  whon  five  designs  will  be  selected, 
he  authors  will  be  paid  100/.  each  for  com- 
planB,  to  be  sent  in  on  June  1st,  the  100/. 
ing  in  the  commission  in  the  case  of  the 
tect  finally  selected.  Mr.  Waterhouse  is 
the  professional  adviser  of  the  corpora- 
n  the  selection. 

w  Dispensary,  Manchester.  —  We  are  in- 
3d  that  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pennington 
idgen  were  selected  recently  in  a  limited 
etition  of  local  architects  for  the  new 
nsarv  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital  for 
imption,  Manchester. 

•jo  Piers,  Bournemouth. — The  Bournemouth 
ovement  Commissioners,  under  the  advice 
•  Joseph  Bazalgetto,  have  awarded  the  first 
in  this  competition  to  Messrs.  Peregrine 
,  M.I.C.E.,  and  F.  E.  Robinson,  A.-M.I.C.E., 
eir  joint  designs  ;  and  the  necessary  powers 
e  construction  of  the  piers  will  be  applied 
the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament. 


lmstead  District  Board  of  Works — 

John  Rowland,  of  Cedar  -  terrace,  Old 
ton,  Kent,  has  been  elected  by  the  above 
I,  Surveyor  for  the  parish  of  Charlton,  at 
ry  of  100/.  per  annum. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  (President) 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  H.  White  (the  Secretary)  an¬ 
nounced  the  decease  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Ellison,  Asso¬ 
ciate,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who  was 
elected  an  Honorary  Associate  in  1881.  Notice 
had  also  been  received  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lysandros  Kaftangioglon,  of  Athens,  Hon. 
Corresponding  Member,  and  a  very  old  friend 
of  the  late  Professor  Donaldson. 

A  large  number  of  donations  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  library  since  the  last  meeting. 
Mrs.  Storr,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Allen,  had  presented  a  bust  of  her  father. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  presented  to  the  several 
donors. 

M.  Charles  Garnier  wrote  a  sympathetic  letter 
regarding  the  death  of  Professor  Donaldson, 
and  stated  that  he  continued  to  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Barnett,  Government  Architect,  of 
Sydney,  who  attended,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Christian. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Farrow,  the  holder  of  the  Godwin 
Bursary,  was  admitted  as  an  Associate. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  opening 
address  of  the  session,  which  we  print  on 
another  page.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
address, — 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  address,  in 
which  so  many  points  of  interest  had  been  fully 
and  clearly  dealt  with.  He  also  wished  to 
express  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  the  pleasure 
they  felt  in  seeing  their  President  again  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  session.  Feeling 
allusion  had  been  made  in  the  address  to  the 
death  of  Professor  Donaldson,  and  although,  as 
had  been  said,  they  might  hope  that  there 
were  others  like  him,  yet  all  might  feel  that 
he  represented  a  very  rare  class  of  mind,  and 
one  who  had  left  behind  him  a  high  standard 
for  the  profession.  The  President  had  alluded 
to  the  coming  reforms  in  the  Institute,  and  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  every¬ 
body  to  notice  how,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
younger  members  as  well  as  in  the  present 
meeting,  the  mention  of  the  reforms  had  been 
received  with  such  general  testimony  of 
approval.  The  extension  of  the  principle  of 
examination  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Institute  by  rendering  member¬ 
ship  of  it  a  real  test  of  professional  com¬ 
petency.  But  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  proposed  improvements  was  a  by-law 
by  which  country  members  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  voting  without  coming  up  to 
town.  Though  this  might  seem  a  minor  matter 
in  some  respects,  yet,  from  what  he  had 
heard  from  various  country  Associates,  he 
believed  it  would  greatly  tend  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  Institute,  and  to  make  it  a 
really  representative  body.  It  was  too  much  to 
expect  the  country  members  to  come  very  often 
to  London  to  vote,  and  they  would,  therefore, 
feel  much  more  drawn  to  the  Institute,  and 
would  take  a  stronger  interest  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  if  they  felt  that  in  spite  of  distance  from 
the  metropolitan  centre,  they  were  able  to  take 
their  part  and  give  their  vote  in  its  councils. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  important  matters 
in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  ancient 
architecture,  which  had  excited  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  the  last  twelve  months.  In 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  Westminster  Hall, 
he  would  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  the 
genius  and  learning  of  Mr.  Pearson ;  but  some 
of  them  felt  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  the 
actual  restoration  of  the  architecture,  but  rather 
that,  under  the  influence  of  certain  persons, 
architecture  was  to  be  turned  upside  down,  and 
rooms  were  to  be  made  for  which  a  use  was 
to  be  found  afterwards.  The  true  course  in 
building  was  to  know  what  was  wanted,  and  then 
to  do  it.  He  had  been  struck  in  reading  the  re¬ 
markable  Blue  Book  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee,  with  the  fact  that  it  should  have 
taken  some  220  foolscap  pages  of  examination  to 
find  out  what  should  be  done  with  one  face  of  an 
old  building.  Modern  architects  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  a  little  more  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  be  so  afraid  of  tackling  such  a 
problem.  Reference  had  also  been  made,  in 
the  address,  to  the  remarkable  controversy 
about  Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  he  entirely 
sympathised  with  the  President’s  views  on  the 
matter.  He  (Mr.  Statham)  felt  the  deepest 


regret  that  the  eminent  modern  architect  had 
not  been  allowed  to  do  what  eminent  architects 
in  all  previous  ages  had  done,  viz.,  to  make  his 
own  additions  in  his  own  spirit  to  a  great  build¬ 
ing  where  reconstruction  had  become  absolutely 
necessary.  He  entirely  concurred  with  the  view 
taken  by  the  President  as  to  the  undesirability  of 
rebuilding  the  two  pointed  arches  that  had  been 
taken  down.  The  desire  to  rebuild  them  in  a 
style  not  in  keeping  with  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  simply  because  they  were  there 
before,  arose,  he  believed,  from  one  great 
fallacy  which  had  lately  gained  ground.  This 
was  that  architecture  was  all  history,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  they  were  continually  having  thrust 
down  their  throats.  Architecture  was  art  as 
well  as  history.  It  was  certainly  going  far 
afield  to  call  in  the  Archbishop  to  settle  the 
controversy,  but  although  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  conclusions,  he  must  say  that  he  had 
read  (he  award  with  very  great  respect  for 
the  ability  displayed  in  it.  The  President  had 
further  touched  upon  a  question  of  even  more 
importance,  viz.,  the  site  for  the  new  War  and 
Admiralty  Offices.  He  hoped  the  Institute 
would  be  able  to  make  its  voice  heard  as  to 
the  false  economy  of  attempting  to  erect  such 
great  buildings  on  a  manifestly  inadequate  site, 
putting  them  in  and  out  and  behind  other 
structures  of  inferior  dimensions  and  import¬ 
ance.  Every  one  who  read  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  whenever  architecture 
was  touched  upon,  must  be  struck  by  the 
immense  preponderance  of  purely  economical 
views.  The  question  of  art  was  so  tabooed  by 
the  assembly  that  even  those  members  who 
might  be  expected  to  take  an  artistic  view  of 
the  subject  were  obliged  to  say  apologetically 
that  they  did  not  enter  into  it  on  artistic  grounds. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Institute  would 
be  able  to  make  its  influence  felt  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  buildings  which  might  be 
either  a  source  of  national  pride  or  the  reverse. 
He  entirely  agreed  that  the  defects  in  the  plans 
were  not  to  be  charged  against  the  architects, 
who  had  been  forced  to  put  upon  an  inadequate 
site  what  could  not  be  built  there  consistently 
with  good  sanitary  arrangements  and  archi¬ 
tectural  effect.  He  believed  there  was  some 
willingness  on  the  part  of  those  at  present 
in  office  to  hear  suggestions  on  the  subject,  and 
these  should  be  made  with  all  the  weight 
which  the  representations  of  a  professional  body 
like  the  Institute  certainly  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Hugh  Leonard,  Hon.  Associate,  and  late 
Chief  Engineer  in  Bengal,  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks.  One  could  not  hear,  he  said,  such  an 
address  without  being  instructed,  and  the 
hopes  raised  by  it  mupt  tend  to  do  good,  not 
only  to  the  Institute  in  itself,  but  also  to  those 
who  were  trying  to  forward  its  views  outside 
the  profession.  With  regard  to  the  alterations 
in  the  by-laws,  those  who  had  been  partly 
opposed  to  them  must  have  felt  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  explanations  which  had  been  given, 
while  those  who  were  anxious  for  their  passing 
would  be  gratified  at  the  result.  With  regard 
to  the  new  Government  buildings,  the  general 
feeling  amongst  what  he  would  term  semi- 
professional  men,  was  that  a  great  opportunity 
was  about  to  be  lost,  and  that  through  motives 
which  ought  not  to  weigh  with  such  an  im¬ 
portant  matter. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  said  that  they  had  heard 
an  address  such  as  might  incite  them  to  deeds 
of  daring,  and  they  had  really  an  exceptional 
case  before  them.  They  had  heard  a  clear 
statement  of  what  had  been  done  with  reference 
to  the  new  public  offices.  A  large  nnmber  of 
the  members  present  had  gone  into  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  knew  what  the  requirements 
were,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  them  on  the 
proposed  site.  After  the  admirable  way  in 
which  the  President’s  remarks  had  been 
snpported,  he  was  desirous  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Ho  would, 
therefore,  propose, — 

“That  the  Council  be  requested  to  ascertain  from  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  from  the  proper  authority, 
a  plan  showing  correctly  the  allocation  of  the  proposed  new 
builoings  for  the  War  and  Admiralty  Offices  ou  the  Spring 
Gardens  site,  inasmuch  as  doubts  exist  on  this  point, 
since  the  model  exhibite  I  for  the  public  information  at 
Spring  Gardens  in  August  last  was  incorrect  and  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  plans  published  with  the  Bill ;  and  that  the 
Council  be  authorised  to  memorialise  the  Government, 
should  they  thiuk  fit  to  do  so.” 

That  would  give  effect  to  the  admirable  re¬ 
marks  of  the  President  and  those  'who  had 
followed  him. 

Colonel  Lenox  Prendergast,  Hon.  Associate, 
seconded  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Robins.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  had  led  him  to  have  some  extended 
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knowledge  of  how  troublesome  it  was  to  get 
anything  done  in  London.  The  metropolis 
seemed  to  be  different  to  any  other  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  want  of  interest  taken 
in  anything  by  Londoners  was  most  extraor¬ 
dinary,  therefore  he  hoped  a  great  body  lixe 
the  Institute  would  endeavour  to  lead  the 
public.  Any  one  who  had  gone  into  the  matter 
must  be  aware  that  the  architects  had  had 
imposed  upon  them  a  task  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  any  man  to  fulfil.  Nearly  all  the 
employes  had  to  be  provided  with  separate 
rooms,  simply  because  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  their  work  in  a  lot  of  private 
houses.  When  firms,  such  as  bankers  and 
others,  were  building  magnificent  halls  for 
their  employes  to  work  in,  it  seemed  an 
anachronism  to  vulgarise  a  great  national 
building  by  cutting  it  up  into  a  lot  of  small 
rooms.  He  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  deal  with  that,  because  certain  condi¬ 
tions  had  been  insisted  upon  in  a  hole-and- 
corner  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Institute  might  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
buildings  wers  proposed  to  be  erected.  He 
hoped  the  Institute  would  approach  the  autho¬ 
rities  with  no  desire  to  interfere  with  their 
wishes  generally,  but  merely  to  point  out  from 
experience  of  sites  of  this  character,  what  a 
terrible  mistake  was  being  made. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  suggested  that 
Mr.  Statham’s  motion  of  thanks  to  the  chair¬ 
man  should  be  dealt  with  first.  The  vote  of 
thanks  was  accordingly  put  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  President  replied,  and  agreed  with  Mr. 
Statham  that  the  judgment  of  the  Archbishop 
was  most  carefully  drawn  in  every  respect,  but 
he  could  not  agree  with  His  Grace.  The  arches 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Statham,  and  which  Mr. 
Pearson  did  not  wish  to  rebuild,  were  put  in 
on  account  of  the  failure  which  had  occurred  in 
the  tower.  This  was  absolutely  without  founda¬ 
tion,  and  was  as  rotten  as  a  pear  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  builder,  who  had  thought  that  he 
would  get  a  great  quantity  of  material  out  of 
the  old  piers  to  rebuild  the  new  ones,  found  he 
had  only  to  cart  away  the  rubbish.  There  was 
a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
foundations  of  the  tower, — the  original  builders 
had  gone  down  within  18  in.  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  stopped  in  the  soft  ground.  These  arches 
had  been  put  in  because  of  the  failure  there, 
but  now  that  the  tower  stood  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  base  it  required  no  arches  or  extra 
support.  There  was  power  enough  in  the 
piers  which  Mr.  Pearson  had  built  to  carry 
any  weight  that  could  be  put  upon  them.  The 
arches,  therefore,  were  an  anachronism, — like 
the  work  of  the  Chinese  tailor,  who,  on  being  told 
to  copy  a  coat,  copied  patches  and  all.  As  to 
the  site  of  the  new  War  and  Admiralty  Offices, 
of  course,  the  competitors  had  to  deal  with  the 
outline  given  them.  His  quarrel  with  the 
site  was  not  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  because, 
without  doubt,  it  was  a  splendid  position  for 
a  great  public  building,  but  that  if  it  were 
carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down,  it  would 
perpetuate  what  might  have  been  a  good  thing 
some  centuries  ago  when  there  was  compara¬ 
tively  little  traffic.  Whitehall  below  was  wide 
enough,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing- 
cross  it  was  absurdly  narrow,  and  quite  unfitted 
for  a  lofty  building  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  pavements.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  he 
would  like  to  Bee  it  altered.  He  did  not  agree 
with  many  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  plans, 
which  were  to  his  mind  remarkably  good.  But 
what  was  wanted  for  the  future  of  London 
was  a  wider  thoroughfare  in  that  part  if  great 
public  buildings  were  to  be  placed  there.  The 
modification  might,  doubtless,  cost  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  more,  but  what  was  that  to  a 
great  nation  like  this  in  connexion  with  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  to  be  made  this 
century,  and  which,  if  not  made,  would  be  an 
everlasting  disgrace  ? 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (hon.  sec.)  proposed 
a  vote  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Professor  Donaldson ;  also  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
them  for  drawings  handed  to  the  Institute. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Robins  being 
then  before  the  meeting, 

Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  its  wording 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  alteration  before 
it  could  accord  with  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  Institute  in  the  matter.  But,  with 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  he 


would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  and  first  he 
would  allude  to  the  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Council  on  his  motion. 
Although  they  had  not  yet  reported,  they 
had  done  all  their  work,  and  some  of  them 
felt  it  was  judicious  to  wait  for  a  few  weeks 
before  committing  themselves  to  anything 
direct.  He  was  not  justified  in  saying  what  the 
result  was  at  which  the  committee  had  arrived. 
With  regard,  then,  to  Mr.  Robins’s  proposal,  he, 
for  one,  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Institute 
to  interfere  in  public  affairs.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  of  late  years  the  interference  of  the 
Institute  with  certain  Governmental  matters 
had  not  been  so  successful  as  they  might  have 
wished.  A  great  misunderstanding  obtained 
with  regard  to  architecture  and  architects. 
The  real  reason  for  their  unpopularity  at 
present, — if  he  might  use  the  expression, — 
was  that  they  were  living  in  a  sceptical  age. 
Parliament  was  equally  sceptical  of  all  the  other 
professions.  If  a  question  of  medical  science 
was  discussed  in  Parliament  it  was  treated  with 
considerable  scepticism.  The  Church,  the 
Army,  and  the  Navy  were  all  treated  in  the 
same  way ;  how,  then,  could  architecture  expect 
to  escape  ?  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Institute,  on  behalf  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  it  represented,  to  be  very  firm,  decided, 
and  persevering,  in  its  interference  with  public 
affairs  as  regards  architecture.  But  in  order  to 
interfere  effectually  it  was  necessary  first  to  be 
sure  that  they  were  right,  and  then  to  go  ahead. 
Although  the  Government  might  be  willing  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  say,  they  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  speak  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  then  he  believed  they  would  receive 
courteous  attention  to  what  they  had  to  advance. 
But  when  they  had  advanced  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  be  firm  and  decided,  to  be  plain- 
spoken  and  out-Bpoken,  and  that  was  what  did 
not  prevail  in  the  profession  to  the  degree  that 
it  ought.  Their  proposals  should  be  laid  down, 
and  maintained  with  great  pertinacity.  One 
enemy  of  the  profession  had  spoken  very  plainly, 
cynically,  and  sarcastically  about  them.  He 
alluded  to  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  a  typical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  public  at  large  (cries  of  “  No, 
no”).  There  were  not  many  who  could  speak 
with  the  same  sarcastic  effect  as  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  but  a  great  many  would  if  they  could 
(“No,  no”).  He  knew  one  man  in  the  room 
who  had  provoked  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  to  reply 
to  the  implication  that  he  was  an  hysterical 
amateur.  Now,  if  they  spoke  as  broadly  as 
that,  and  maintained  their  ground  against 
hysterical  amateurs  who  did  not  understand 
matters,  there  might  be  some  effect.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Institute  to  interfere  in  this 
matter,  on  which  some  people  seemed  to  feel  so 
warmly,  and  if  the  meeting  so  determined  the 
Council  should  give  expression  and  effect  to 
that  opinion.  But  let  the  Council  bear  in 
mind  that,  they  were  dealing  with  a  sceptical 
Government,  representing  a  sceptical  people, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  of  what  they  desired  to  have  done, 
and  then  to  maintain  their  ground  resolutely 
in  face  of  all  opposition. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  he  thought  they  would 
all  agree  with  Professor  Kerr’s  remarks.  The 
proposal  of  Mr.  Robins  treated  the  matter  in 
the  way  in  which  alone  they  could  move.  It 
suggested  to  the  Council  that  they  should  first 
of  all  possess  themselves  of  the  facts  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  the  best  argument,  and  with 
these  facts  must  necessarily  be  the  official 
copy  of  the  plan.  That  plan  had  not  as  yet, 
either  on  paper  or  as  a  model,  been  made 
public;  therefore  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  ask  officially  for  that  plan.  He  believed 
it  had  been  asked  for  from  the  late  First 
Commissioner,  but  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
request  might  be  again  refused,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  would,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances.  If  it  should  be  refused,  then  the 
Institute  would  be  justified  in  taking  any  action 
they  might  think  fit  on  the  only  informa¬ 
tion  placed  before  them,  viz.,  the  incorrect  model 
which  was  exhibited  in  Spring-gardens.  This 
model  differed  from  the  plans  published  with 
the  Bill,  and  was,  as  the  President  had  stated, 
surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  objects,  some  of 
which  no  longer  existed,  while  others  which 
had  sprung  into  existence,  were  not  indicated  ; 
so  that  there  were  no  means  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment.  He  had  some  reason  to  believe 
there  would  be  no  official  difficulty  in  getting 
the  necessary  basis  on  which  to  argue,  in  the 
shape  of  an  accurate  plan.  The  insufficiency 
of  the  site  would  become  evident,  as  would 


the  impossibility  of  securing  the  public  im¬ 
provement  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Mall  to 
Charing-cross,  which  had  been  so  long  desired, 
and  which  if  the  plan  were  carried  out  would 
be  prevented  for  ever.  The  base  of  action 
would  rest  on  the  plan,  and  if  it  should  be 
refused  they  could  then  go  &  fortiori  upon  the 
model.  The  last  part  of  the  resolution  left 
the  form  of  memorial  perfectly  open.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  the  Council  had 
moved  in  the  matter  at  the  outset,  pointing 
out  the  probable  disadvantages  of  the  site,  but1 
their  views  were  without  avail.  These  views' 
could  again  be  advanced  with  great  advantage, 
to  prevent  this  great  matter  from  being  a  failurei 
for  all  time.  If  they  did  not  take  action  at  the 
present  time,  the  question  would  by-and-by  be 
asked  by  the  public,  the  Government,  and  all; 
those  interested, — “  Why  did  not  the  profession 
come  forward  to  prevent  this  ?  ”  It  was  only 
in  England  where  an  important  public  building 
could  be  proposed  to  be  hidden  by  a  tavern,  a 
couple  of  private  banks,  and  some  insigni.i 
Scant  shops.  This  was  an  imperial  and  not  &' 
mere  economical  question. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  well,  before  the  resolution  was  put, 
to  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  A 
certain  number  of  architects  had  consented  to 
6end  in  drawings  for  this  very  insufficient  site,; 
and  were  quite  willing  to  accept  the  commisn 
sion.  They  were  now  protesting,  for  the  first) 
time,  against  the  insufficiency  of  the  site.  (Mr. 
C.  Barry,  “  We  protested  years  ago.”)  Th£ 
profession  had  accepted  the  site  so  far,  that 
they  had  agreed  to  Bubmit  drawings  for  the 
building.  He  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  in-i 
sufficiency  of  the  site,  but  in  dealing  with  the 
Government  of  the  day,  they  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  censorship  of  public  opinion,  and  not  tc 
those  who  would  answer  them  back  by  saying 
that,  notwithstanding  their  protests,  they  had 
sent  a  number  of  competitors  into  the  field,  and 
that  their  President  was  one  of  the  judges,  who! 
without  protest,  had  awarded  the  prizes.  The' 
profession  ought  to  take  up  these  questions  ol 
public  buildings  with  a  stronger  hand.  In  the 
case  of  Northumberland-avenue,  the  protest  ol 
the  Institute  had  not  been  altogether  success-; 
ful,  and  if  they  proceeded  now  on  the  same 
lines,  he  believed  their  efforts  would  be  again 
without  success. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  last  speakei 
had  said  he  was  one  of  the  judges,  and  that  he 
had  entered  no  protest.  His  business  was  solely 
to  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  te 
find  out  the  best  plan  for  a  building  on  a  certain 
site.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  site,  and,  until  he  was  asked  to  act  as  s 
judge,  he  had  never  considered  the  plan.  Bui 
he  now  looked  at  the  matter  as  an  ordinary 
citizen,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  seriom 
thing,  as  regards  the  future  of  London,  that  thii 
narrow  neck  at  Charing  Cross  should  be  com 
tinued  for  centuries,  when  there  was  a  chano 
of  making  a  really  great  metropolitan  improve 
ment. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanii 
mously. 

The  President  then  adjourned  the  meeting  t; 
the  16th  inst.,  when  a  paper  will  bo  read  b; 
Mr.  Wm.  Woodward,  Associate,  on  “  London 
Re-modelled.” _ _ 

The  Works  at  St.  Albans  Abbey. — Witr 

regard  to  what  has  been  done  to  “  the  ono 
noble  and  genuine”  abbey  church  of  St.Albanr 
the  Athenaeum  of  Oct.  31st  repeats  and  endorse 
the  comments  made  by  us  a  fortnight  ag; 
(p.  562),  and  adds, — 

“We  have  many  times  expressed  our  astonish 
ment  and  sorrow  at  every  step  which  has  been  take 
by  the  rash  custodians  and  pseudo- architect  wl 
have  between  them  convei-ted  ihe  much  injured  an 
time-worn  but  unsophisticated  abbey  church  intoi 
false  antique.  Anything  more  miserable  than  tl 
false  front  which  has  been  constructed  at  St.  Albail 
would  be  difficult  to  find.” 

Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Associsi 
tion. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  tl 
Council  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Trader! 
Association  was  held  at  the  offices,  Eastchea)i 
buildings,  London,  on  Wednesday  last.  1 
addition  to  the  ordinary  business,  the  followin' 
resolution  was  passed  : — “  That  this  Count: 
tender  their  hearty  congratulations  to  the  pr 
motors  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  upon  th 
attainment  of  the  object  for  which  they  ha’l 
contended  so  long,  and  hereby  record  their  co 
viction  that  the  authorisation  of  tho  scheme  i 
the  first  great  step  towards  the  resuscitation  an 
improvement  of  our  inland  navigations.” 
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WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

1  In  the  course  of  our  general  articles  on  the 
ijlnventions  Exhibition,  which  appeared  in  these 
jpages  shortly  after  the  opening,  we  made  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  wood-working  machinery  exhibited 
,iin  the  machine  tool  department,  and  stated  that 
we  should  return  to  the  subject  more  in  detail 
plater  on.  Want  of  space  has  prevented  our 
recurring  to  the  subject  till  the  eleventh  hour. 

'.  The  principal  exhibit  of  wood  -  working 
(machinery  in  the  Exhibition  has  been  that  of 
[Messrs.  A.  Ransome  &  Co.,  of  Stanley  Works, 
iOhelsea.  This  firm  exhibited  a  complete 
[machine  cooperage  in  full  operation.  Those 
who  visited  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  will 
[remember  that  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
in  the  Machinery -in -motion  Department  was 
the  cask-making  shop,  which  formed  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  this  firm.  The  plant  then  shown, 
however,  was  for  semi  -  tight  casks  suitable 
(for  packing  fish  and  other  goods.  The  machines 
Exhibited  this  year  are  of  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion,  being  designed  for  making  casks  that 
[must  be  absolutely  tight,  as  they  are  for 
Holding  liquids.  The  large  number  of  casks 
^urned  out  at  the  Exhibition  were  all  taken 
ay  a  firm  of  vinegar  -  makers.  Without  a 
pjieries  of  illustrations  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  make  plain  to  our  readers  this 
lovel  and  highly  ingenious  machinery.  We 
arefer  to  devote  the  space  at  our  disposal  to 
llustrating  and  describing  some  of  this  firm’s 
nore  recent  descriptions  of  wood-working  ma- 
ihinery  which  are  likely  to  be  of  more  direct 
jractical  interest  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 
iVe  may,  however,  remark  in  passing  that  the 
casks  made  by  Messrs.  Ransome’s  machinery 
lire,  so  far  aB  we  can  judge  after  a  somewhat 
slose  study  of  the  subject,  more  uniform  and 
setter  constructed  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
aand-made  casks,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
.hat  the  process  is  far  cheaper.  Indeed,  we  do 
lot  think  it  would  be  a  very  bold  flight  to 
irophesy  that  before  long  the  trade  of  the 
iooper,  as  a  regular  handicraft,  will  have 
>ecome,  through  the  competition  of  mechanical 
ippliance8,  almost  as  obsolete  as  that  of  the 
Wheelwright,  and  will  be  confined  only  to 
lobbing  and  repairing  work. 

I  The  first  machine  we  illustrate  is  one 
Which,  though  not  new,  has  attracted  a  good 
Ileal  of  attention  at  the  Exhibition.  This  is 
ilansome’s  steam  tree-feller,  or  cross-cut  log 
law,  illustrated  in  fig.  1.  The  arrangement 
8  very  simple,  and  is  well  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  saw-blade  is  attached  to 
;he  piston  of  an  ordinary  steam  cyliuder. 
Suitable  guides  are  provided,  and  the  teeth 
bf  the  saw  are  so  arranged  that  the  cut  is 
vnly  taken  on  the  inward  stroke,  so  that  all 
•isk  of  the  saw  buckling  is  eliminated,  and 
aws  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  long  can  be  used.  For 
feeding  the  saw  up  to  the  work  as  the  cut  is 
jnade,  the  worm  and  toothed  quadrant  shown 
tre  worked  by  the  hand-wheel,  the  cylinder 
pivoting  in  the  centre  of  its  length.  Steam  is 
conveyed  to  the  machine  through  a  flexible  pipe, 
|o  that  a  considerable  space  of  ground  can  be 


there  are  one  or  two  novel  features.  The  work 
is  fed  up,  as  will  be  seen,  by  vertical  rollers. 
These  are  both  smooth,  and  are  both  driven  or 
live  rollers.  In  this  way  the  certainty  of  the 
rack-feed  is  obtained  without  the  loss  of  time 
incurred  in  running  the  rack  back,  and  the 


Fig.  2. 


wood  is  not  dented  as  it  is  when  fluted  rollers 
are  used.  The  upper  fence-bar  can  be  shifted  to 
allow  for  battens,  deals,  or  planks  being 
operated  on,  the  rollers  on  the  same  side  being 
arranged  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this 


Fig.  3. 

ai’rangement.  These  rollers  on  the  fence  side 
are  pressed  up  to  the  work  by  springs,  which 
act  on  the  back  of  the  bearings,  and  will  thus 
give  to  any  pressure  communicated  by  the  outer 
feed -roller  to  the  deal.  The  swing  frame  is  of 


being  quite  silent  and  less  liable  to  get  damaged 
or  out  of  order. 

In  fig.  4,  we  illustrate  a  recent  design  of 
cross-cut  saw-bench  designed  for  joiners  and 
boxmakers’  work.  The  machines,  with  a  slight 
modification  for  the  special  work,  are  also  much 
used  in  cutting  blocks  for  wood-paving.  The 
principal  feature  in  this  is  that  the  work  is 
carried  on  a  hard  wood  table,  mounted  on  rollers, 
the  latter  running  in  planed  grooves  on  the 
main  framing.  In  this  way  complete  accuracy 


Fig.  4. 


is  ensured.  The  table  is  long  enough  to  take 
pieces  of  considerable  length,  and  is  provided 
with  a  graduated  scale  for  setting  it  to  any 
angle,  so  that  if  there  are  several  pieces  to 
cut  of  the  same  shape  no  setting-out  is  required 
when  once  the  machine  is  adjusted.  For  cutting 
short  pieces  to  length  a  movable  fence  can  be 
attached.  Saws  up  to  20  in.  diameter  are 
mounted,  and  pieces  of  24  in.  by  6  in.  can  be 
cross  cut. 

An  important  wood-working  machine  tool, 
recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Ransome  & 
Co.,  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  This  is  an  improved 
planing  and  trying-up  machine,  which  will  true 
up  stuff,  taking  it  out  of  winding  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  a  surface  smooth  enough 
for  gluing.  The  table  on  which  the  work  is 
fixed  is  fed  up  and  brought  back  by  a  rack 
motion,  the  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  for¬ 
ward  and  return  motion  being  about  five  to  one, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  speed 
of  feed  can  be  immediately  altered  at  any 
time  whilst  the  cutters  are  at  work  by  means 
of  the  two  diagonal  levers  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  shift  the  belts  on  cone 
pulleys.  This  machine  is  run  at  a  very  high 
speed,  and  the  irons  are  attached  to  an  adze 
block  of  solid  steel,  the  spindle  of  which  runs  in 
unusually  long  bearings.  Cutters  of  any  re¬ 
quired  shape  can  be  used  so  as  to  cut  mould¬ 
ings,  rebates,  &c.,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
work  is  being  planed.  With  this  machine,  we 
are  informed,  one  lad  can  plane  and  true  up  all 
the  wood,  including  panels,  for  fifty  doors  in 
nine  hours, — the  material  being  used  rough 
from  the  saw.  This  is  undoubtedly  very  quick 
work.  A  feature  in  connexion  with  this  machine 
should  not  escape  notice.  Messrs.  Ransome,  as 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  have  intro¬ 
duced  very  largely  the  pneumatic  system  of 
removing  shavings,  chips,  and  sawdust  from 
the  workshop.  The  apparatus  consists  chiefly 
of  a  series  of  sheet  iron  pipes  laid  down  in  con¬ 
venient  positions  in  which  a  brisk  current  is 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  fan.  In  the 
machine  we  have  just  described,  a  cast-iron  box 
or  cover  fits  over  the  cutter  block,  and  this  leads 
into  a  branch  pipe  communicating  with  the 
pneumatic  main.  In  order  to  compensate  for 
the  varying  height  of  the  work,  an  ingenious 
telescopic  arrangement  has  been  introduced,  so 
that  there  is  no  inconvenience  or  loss  from  the 
draught  being  taken  in  above  the  cutters.  The 
application  is,  of  course,  suitable  for  other 
machines  of  this  nature.  We  have  recently  had 
some  experience  of  its  wox-king  on  one  of  the 
machines  last  described,  and  can  testify  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  system  ;  indeed, 
the  pneumatic  system  of  clearing  wood-working 
shops  where  machine  tools  are  used  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  have  been  conferred 
on  those  engaged  in  such  establishments.  This 
fact  was  very  fully  illustrated  during  the  recent 
Glasgow  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti¬ 
tute,  when  those  members  who  visited  the 
wonderful  Kilbowie  works  of  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  saw  vast  shops  containing  hundreds 
of  hands  employed  on  all  manner  of  wood¬ 
working  machines,  and  not  a  chip  or  shaving  to 
be  seen  in  the  place.  The  effect  on  insurance 
premiums  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  system 
would  have  should  pay  for  the  installation  many 
times  over  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  stand  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Worssam  & 
Co.,  of  Oakley  Works,  Chelsea,  contains  some 
excellent  examples  of  wood-working  machinery, 
which  are  shown  in  practical  work.  From  their 


Fig.  1. 


leared  without  moving  the  boiler.  About  a 
:-h.p.  boiler  will  work  one  machine,  or  two  can 
ie  supplied  by  a  5-h.p.  boiler.  Four  men  will 
7ork  auy  size  machine,  one  to  stoke,  a  second 
o  attend  to  the  apparatus  itself,  a  third  to 
irive  in  wedges  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  tree 
:om  pinching  the  saw,  and  a  fourth  to  assist 
lenerally.  The  larger-sized  machines,  for  trees 
f  over  6  ft.  in  diameter,  can  be  moved  about 
asily,  on  a  light  timber  jim,  by  two  men,  the 
(■eight  being  5£  cwt.  The  smaller  machines 
leigh  about  3£-  cwt.  Messrs.  Ransome  also 
take  a  saw  on  the  same  general  principle,  but 
riven  by  power  from  shafting, 
i  Turning  to  the  more  ordinary  types  of  wood- 
iorking  machines  we  illustrate  in  figs.  2 
ad  3,  a  double  deal  frame-saw,  in  which 


forged  steel,  the  section  being  such  as  to  give 
the  greatest  lateral  stiffness  so  as  to  prevent 
the  frame  jamming  in  its  guides  when  several 
saws  are  keyed  in  it  at  once.  Another  neat 
arrangement  is  the  manner  in  which  the  tran¬ 
som  is  hinged  so  that  it  may  be  let  down  and 
the  saws  taken  directly  out  of  the  frame,  when 
they  are  required  to  be  shifted,  instead  of 
having  to  be  drawn  through  the  top.  We  should 
also  not  omit  to  make  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  feed-rollers  are  worked.  These 
are  actuated  by  a  wheel  with  a  Y-groove  in 
its  rim.  Into  this  a  pawl  with  a  wedge-shaped 
end,  to  correspond  to  the  Y  on  the  wheel, 
engages  and  is  moved  intermittently  by  a  suit¬ 
able  attachment.  The  action  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  ratchet,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
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Fig.  5. 


exhibit  we  select  three  examples  for  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  general  joiner  made  by  this  firm  is 
shown  in  fig.  6.  It  may  be  used  for  sawing 
with  and  across  grain,  mitreing,  chamfering, 
wedge-cutting,  single  or  double  tenoning,  plan¬ 
ing,  straight  or  curved  moulding,  beading,  re- 


the  shoulders  are  thus  formed.  The  saws  are 
easily  removed,  and  cutter- blocks  substituted 
in  place  of  the  vertical  spindle  saws,  where  any 
shaped  moulding,  straight  or  curved,  can  be 
executed.  On  the  horizontal  spindlo  of  the 
large  saws  a  cutter-block  can  be  placed  for 


In  fig.  7  we  show  a  canting-standard  ban 
saw  machine,  for  cutting  straight,  curvilinet 
bevelled,  or  twisted  forms.  The  princip 
novelty  in  this  consists  of  the  manner  in  wht 
the  saw  is  canted  for  making  a  bevelled  ci 
In  place  of  the  table  being  moved  to  ti 
required  angle,  as  is  usual  in  band-saw  machin 
generally,  the  frame  of  the  machine  is  mov 
bodily,  carrying  with  it  the  saw-pulleys,  so  th 
the  saw  itself  is  set  to  the  required  angle,  the  tal 
being  kept  stationary.  The  movement  can 
made  when  the  machine  is  at  work  or  at  re 


Fig.  6. 


bating,  grooving,  and  tonguing.  The  principal 
advantage  in  this  machine  is  that  two  men  can 
work  with  it  continuously  at  one  time.  Thus 
one  hand  can  be  engaged  in,  say,  planing, 
moulding,  and  mortising,  while  the  other  man 
is  tenoning,  grooving,  or  sawing,  and  this  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  each  other  when  the  tools 
have  to  be  changed.  This  end  is  attained  by 
the  main  spindle  being  iu  two  parts  with 
separate  driving  pulleys  and  couutershafts.  The 
bottom  cutter-block  on  the  planing  side  is 
placed  in  a  slide  or  draw,  so  that  the  box  can 
be  readily  withdrawn,  and  the  knives  set  with¬ 
out,  the  man  having  to  get  under  the  machine  : 
or  an  extra  set  of  knives  can  be  kept,  and  placed 
in  immediately.  There  are  four  cutter-blocks 
for  working  all  sides  at  one  operation.  There 
are  spring  pads  for  holding  the  wood  down, 
and  side  spring  rollers  for  keeping  the  work  up 
to  the  fence.  The  mortise  is  made,  as  is  usual 
with  these  machines,  by  slot  drilling,  the  work 
being  traversed  on  a  slide  by  means  of  the 
vertical  lever.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  on  the  right  of  the  engraving.  With  this 
plan  the  work  is  quickly  and  efficiently  per¬ 
formed,  but  the  ends  of  the  mortise  are  natu¬ 
rally  rounded,  and  have  to  be  squared  out  by 
hand  to  fit  the  tenon  if  necessary. 

In  our  illustration  the  apparatus  is  set  for 
cutting  tenons,  a  rail  being  shown  in  position  as 
the  operation  is  just  completed.  The  work  is 
mounted  vertically  in  a  clamp,  which  slides  on 
the  fence.  It  is  first  brought  to  the  two  larger 
circular  saws  shown,  which  make  the  long  cuts 
to  form  the  sides  of  the  tenon.  The  rail  is 
then  carried  on,  and  the  cheeks  removed  by  two 
smaller  circular  saws  on  vertical  spindles,  and 


doing  heavier  mouldings.  For  grooving  and 
rebating,  a  drunken  saw  can  be  mounted  on  the 
same  spindle.  The  groove  cut  at  one  operation 
can  be  varied  £  in.  up  to  1£  in.  The  saw  is 
caused  to  rock  by  means  of  a  small  screw  pass¬ 
ing  through  it,  and  which  presses  against  the 
face  of  the  flange  on  the  spindle.  The  fence 
can  be  arranged  at  any  distance  from  the  saw, 
or  it  can  be  set  at  any  angle,  and  clamped  by 
means  of  the  quadrant  shown,  so  as  to  cut  any 
bevel,  or  it  can  be  removed  entirely  if  neces¬ 
sary.  For  cross-cutting,  a  slide  is  provided  in 
order  to  keep  the  work  square.  This  is  guided 
by  a  groove  in  the  table.  The  table  may  be 


The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  tl 
heavy  work  can  be  dealt  with  without  the  wc 
pressing  against  the  saw  and  so  causing  it 
break,  this  being  a  frequent  cause  of  accide 
in  machines  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  stands 
is  moved  by  means  of  the  rack  and  wh" 
shown,  and  it  can  be  canted  by  self-actii 
motion  if  required.  The  arrangement  is  su 
that  the  motion  of  the  canting-standard  has  l 
its  centre  the  point  where  the  band-saw  passes! 
surface  of  the  table.  This  ensures  the  saw  wo? 
ing  at  any  angle  through  a  constant  centre,  a 
the  saw-guides  above  and  below  the  table  ha 
not  to  be  altered  when  a  different  bevel  has  to 
cut.  There  is  a  simple  arrangement  of  gait 
pulleys,  not  shown  in  our  illustration,  for  ket 
ing  the  driving-belt  at  the  same  tension  wh? 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


made  to  rise  and  fall  by  means  of  bevel-wheel 
gearing  worked  by  a  screw.  The  handle  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  shown  in  front  of  the 
machine.  Different  speeds  for  moulding  or 
sawing,  &c.,  can  be  got  by  means  of  cone 
pulleys. 


ever  the  cant  of  the  standard.  This 
has  been  designed  more  especially  for 
wrights’  work.  The  combined  rope  and 
feed  saw-bench,  made  by  Messrs, 
j  is  also  shown  in  motion  on  this  stand. 

I  machine  we  illustrate  in  figs.  8  and  9,  which 
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'ronfc  and  end  views  respectively.  When  used 
or  heavy  work,  such  as  sawing  balks  or  other 
arge  scantling,  the  rope-feed  is  brought  into 
day.  For  deal  cutting  the  self-acting  roller 
notion  is  used.  This  consists  of  vertical  fluted 
rollers,  the  spindle  of  which  is  carried  in  bear- 
ngs  in  a  radial  arm  which  pivots  on  a  standard 
it  the  back  of  the  fence.  The  motion  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  rollers  by  a  train  of  spur- 
wheels  on  the  top  of  the  swinging  arm,  the 
Iriving  spindle  being  taken  through  the  bracket 
referred  to.  The  feed-rollers  are  kept  to  the 
work  by  a  weight  suspended  by  a  rope  running 
over  pulleys.  The  rate  of  feed  to  suit  different 
binds  of  work  is  varied  by  means  of  cone- 
pulleys.  Another  important  machine  shown  on 
this  stand  is  Martinier’s  band-saw  sharpening 
machine.  This  consists  of  a  standard  having 
two  wheels  mounted  horizontally,  one  on  each 
side.  On  these  the  saw  is  stretched  as  it  would 
be  if  required  to  work,  the  distance  the  wheels 
are  apart  being  adjustable  to  suit  different 
lengths  of  sa^v.  In  the  centre,  and  supported 
by  the  standard,  is  a  suitable  frame,  which 
carries  an  ordinary  saw  file.  This  is  given 
the  necessary  reciprocatory  motion,  the  same  as 
in  hand  work,  by  means  of  a  crank  and  connect¬ 
ing-rod.  The  saw  is  fed  to  the  file  by  a  cam, 
which  works  a  pawl  engaging  the  teeth  of  the 
saw.  This  is  capable  of  being  regulated  for 
different  sizes  of  teeth  of  saw',  and  it  can  be 
made  to  traverse  two  teeth  at  once,  the  files 
thus  missing  one  each  time. 


EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW  DEAN  OF 
GUILD  COURTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Guildry  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  held  on  the  21st  ult.  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Lord  Provost  Sir  George  Harrison 
presiding.  The  chairman,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  moved  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  James  Gowans  as  Lord  Dean 
of  Guild  for  the  ensuing  year.  There  was  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Gowans  had  performed 
his  duties  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  These 
had  been,  thanks  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
very  considerable,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
know  that  everything  he  had  done  had  been  in 
accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  they  might 
safely  say  that  the  city  had  been  in  every 
respect  very  much  the  better  for  having  so 
very  active  and  so  skilled  a  person  at  the  head 
of  their  Guild  Court. 

Bailie  Clark,  Convener  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
under  Mr.  Gowans  the  authority  of  the  Dean 
of  Guild  Court  had  been  vindicated  as  it  had 
never  been  before,  and  now  it  was  evident  that 
the  Court  had  authority  over  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  that  it  was  hardly  ever  believed  it 
possessed  before.  That  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  they  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  and  the 
members  of  the  guildry  for  obtaining  this  very 
important  advance.  Under  the  authority  of 
the  Court  223  new  houses  had  been  inspected 
during  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  about  five 
and  a  half  miles  of  drains. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
Mr.  Gowans,  after  thanking  his  brethren  for  his 
re-electioD,  said  that,  besides  what  Bailie  Clark 
had  referred  to,  the  Court  had  considered  594 
cases,  of  which  137  had  reference  to  new  build¬ 
ings.  The  more  prominent  new  works  at  pre¬ 
sent  were  the  Museum  in  Chambers-street,  the 
Board  School  on  the  old  Infirmary  site,  and  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Queen-street.  He 
might  say  that  they  had  given  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  of  the 
city.  They  had  considered  plans  with  regard  to 
sanitation,  because  the  Court  were  of  opinion 
that  they  could  do  a  great  deal  as  a  body  in  pre¬ 
venting  Bickness  and  ill-health  and  even  death 
itself  by  the  attention  that  they  gave  to  those 
matters.  They  had  also  given  some  attention 
to  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  buildings 
in  Edinburgh,  which  they  prized,  too,  owing  to 
the  beauty  of  their  city,  and  they  had  attended 
not  only  to  the  fronts  of  the  buildings,  but  also 
to  their  gables  and  backs,  and  especially  to  their 
chimneys ;  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  almost  without  a  single  exception,  they 
had  met  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
architects  in  the  city. 

A  committee  of  five  brethren  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  compiling  and 
printing  a  more  or  less  complete  history  of  the 
Guildry,  which  the  Lord  Dean  pointed  out  was 
of  older  origin  than  their  Corporation  itself. 


The  Glasgow  Dean  of  Guild  Court  met  on 
the  22nd  ult.  for  the  first  time  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  new  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  Dr. 
W.  G.  Blackie.  After  the  Lord  Dean  and  the 
liners  were  sworn  in,  the  Court  proceeded  to 
elect  an  assessor.  Dr.  Marwick  was  proposed 
as  sole  assessor,  but  this  office  he  declined  to 
accept,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Colin  D. 
Donald,  jun.,  writer,  was  asked  to  act  as  interim 
assessor  until  a  regular  appointment  was  made. 
The  members  of  the  Court  are, — Dr.  W.  G. 
Blackie,  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  ;  Mr.  Wm.  M'Ewen, 
Mr.  Thomson  Aikman,  Mr.  David  Guthrie,  and 
Mr.  J.  Guthrie  Smith,  as  representing  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  House ;  and  Mr.  James  Sellars,  archi¬ 
tect,  Deacon  of  the  Wrights  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Macara, 
lime  merchant,  Deacon  of  the  Masons;  Mr. 
Alex.  Eadie,  wright,  and  Mr.  Robert  Murdoch, 
mason,  as  repiesenting  the  Trades’  House. 


WOODEN  STRUCTURES. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  District  Surveyor  of 
West  Newington  and  part  of  Lambeth,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  27 1 h  ult.,  summoned  Mr.  P.  Halahan,  of 
No.  407,  Fulham-road,  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court, 
for  having  erected  a  loft  enclosed  on  four  sides  with 
wood  on  an  existing  stable  building,  on  ground  in 
the  rear  of  14,  Pleasant-row,  Lower  Kennington- 
lane,  Lambeth,  which  was  not  in  conformity  with 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  a  portion  of  the  old 
stable  on  the  ground- floor  being  enclosed  with  wood, 
the  new  loft  on  the  first  floor  could  not  be  built  in 
brickwork  as  required  by  the  Act,  but  the  defendant 
was  willing  to  enclose  tho  building  with  corrugated 
iron  ;  but  the  District  Surveyor  said  he  had  no 
power  to  allow  the  building  to  be  constructed  in 
that  form  without  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  been  obtained. 

After  examining  the  drawings  of  the  building,  the 
Magistrate  (Mr.  R.  Biron,  Q.O.)  decided  that  the 
defendant  must  conform  to  the  Act,  as  required 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  or  make  an  application  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  special  per¬ 
mission  to  enclose  the  building  with  iron. 

The  defendant  said  he  desired  to  make  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Board. 

The  Magistrate  consented  to  an  adjournment  for 
one  mouth  to  enable  him  to  do  this,  making  an 
order  for  21.  2s.  costs  to  be  paid  to  the  District 
Surveyor. 


QUARRIES. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  (p.  597)  the  excellent 
paper  on  the  above  just  refers  to  one  way  of 
collecting  ancient  glass,  viz.,  by  visiting  the 
local  plumbers’  works. 

Upon  inquiry  in  every  town  “who  has  done 
the  church  work?”  where  there  is  an  old 
church,  I  have  in  six  years  obtained  more  than 
enough  ancient  glass,  quarries,  &c.,  to  fill  a 
village  church ;  that  is,  in  Kent  and  Shropshire 
alone.  If  a  systematic  collection  were  made 
by  members  residing  in  various  parts,  of  any  of 
the  archteological  societies,  much  instructive 
material  would  re-appear. 

With  regard  to  the  Westwell  quarries,  in 
Winston’s  book  of  plates  is  a  painting  of  a 
quarry  and  border  window  of  unusual  beauty, 
having  ruby  of  the  best  and  thickest  coating. 
A  photograph  of  my  own  shows  this  quite 
perfect  before  the  restoration  of  the  chancel 
a  few  years  ago.  A  visit  since  paid  showed 
entire  removal,  I  haviug  sought  the  glazing 
in  vain, — it  was  evidently  stolen  during  the 
repairs, — my  object  being,  as  in  several  cases, 
to  re-lead  and  re-insert  the  ancient  glazing, 
nearly  always  removed  for  sickly  “  cathedral  ” 
glass,  whatever  that  is. 

At  Little  Kimble,  Bucks,  I  lately  found  all 
the  ancient  quarry  work  well  preserved,  and  it 
would  repay  a  visit  to  any  one  in  the  district  of 
Aylesbury,  as  well  as  an  old  quarry  window  in 
one  of  the  inns  of  that  town. 

At  Monks  Risborough,  Bucks,  all  the  ancient 
glass  had  been  cut  about  and  put  in  one 
window,  a  practice  very  common,  and  equally 
ridiculous. 

A  few  months  ago  a  clergyman  informed  me 
that  five  windows  in  his  church,  which  in  each 
have  effective  borders  of  the  fifteenth  century 
complete,  he  would  have  removed,  because  “  it 
was  not  burned  in.’’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
“  enamel  brown  ”  in  old  examples  is  often 
badly  fluxed  ;  but  more  than  300  years  has  not 
caused  it  to  peel,  as  in  many  modern  windows 
not  thirty  years  old. 

I  believe  more  old  glass  exists  in  situ  at 
York  than  in  any  other  English  town, — in  the 
parochial  churches  more  especially.  Some  one 
resident  might,  if  any  of  these  edifices  are  to 


be  destroyed,  secure  the  glass  at  least  in  its 
entirety. 

The  Hackington  glass,  as  represented,  is  still 
existing,  leaded  up  with  copied  quarries  of 
present  date. 

It  is  only  by  going  outside  and  looking 
closely  into  the  weather-worn  appearance  that 
the  old  ones  can  be  seen ;  the  action  of  time 
cannot  be  imitated  by  any  “  ancienting,’’  so 
frequently  practised.  Either  the  whole  surface 
is  crooked,  or  little  holes  are  seen  towards  the 
centre,  not  so  much  at  the  edge,  of  each  frag¬ 
ment;  and  where  the  yellow  stain  of  the 
fourteenth  century  has  been  applied,  this  has 
arrested  in  many  cases  the  erosion  entirely, 
which  causes  the  pattern  to  seem  raised. 
Generally  speaking,  an  unrestored  church  is 
the  best  place  to  study  old  glass,  however 
lamentable  everything  else  is  in  such  places. 
From  lack  of  such  study  many  glass-painters 
are  now  making  copies  of  ill-copied  modern 
work,  all  feeling  being  utterly  lost. 

Not  unfrequently  we  see  bad  fifteenth- 
century  detail  in  glass  inserted  into  very 
severe  copies  in  stone,  of  First  Pointed  character : 
this  is  remarkable  just  round  London  more 
especially. 

The  early  restorers  copied  the  detail  fairly 
well,  but  having  only  bad  and  thin  glass  to 
paint  upon,  the  effect  is  nearly  always  in  all 
cases  found  to  be  weak,  particularly  the  works 
of  the  late  Mr.  Williment.  F.  G. 


AUTOMATIC  COUPLINGS. 

Sir, — In  your  “Notes”  of  last  week  (p.  595) 
you  refer  to  “  the  very  practical  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  important  question  of 
automatic  or  improved  coupling  appliances  on 
railways,”  made  by  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants,  that,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  been  repeatedly  made  by  this  Society- 
Several  years  since  an  exhibition  of  such  ap¬ 
pliances  took  place  at  Leeds,  at  the  Society’s 
instigation,  —  prizes  and  certificates  were 
awarded,  but  nothing  came  of  it  in  this  country. 
The  Colonial  Railway  authorities,  however,  are 
not  so  apathetic.  The  New  South  Wales  Rail¬ 
way  Department  have  adopted  one  of  the 
“  patent  couplers  ”  exhibited  and  certificated  at 
Leeds,  viz.  : — -Messrs.  Thomas  &  Cowdery’s, — 
and  are  gradually  applying  it  to  their  plant. 
They  have  also  applied  for  space,  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  International  and  Colonial  Exhibition, 
in  order  to  show  it  attached  to  trucks  of  full 
size  and  in  working  condition.  It  is  said  that 
the  railway  servants  in  the  mother  country  are 
lukewarm  in  regard  to  pushing  the  adoption  of 
automatic  couplings,  as  these  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  reduce  the  number  of  employes  now 
required,  but  for  the  truth  of  this  allegation 
I  will  not  vouch.  Meter. 


LA  MONNAIE,  PARIS. 

Sir, — I  see  in  your  last  issue  [p.  596]  you  draw- 
attention  to  what  has  been  recently  done  to  this 
building.  When  I  was  in  Paris  about  three  years  ago, 
they  were  cutting  off  the  Imperial  N  and  crown, 
and  recuttiDg  rZf.  in  its  place.  If  they  are  going 
to  do  the  same  to  all  the  buildings  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere,  there  will  be  a  grand  confusion  of  dates 
for  the  next  generation  of  antiquaries. 

A.  Oliver. 


*#*  We  have  received  an  important  letter  from 
Dr.  John  Brown  in  regard  to  the  circular  ward 
question,  with  special  reference  to  the  new  Burnley 
Hospital,  which  we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  next 
week,  for  want  of  space. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

thirty-eighth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  this  Institution  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters,  London  Wall.  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Lucas,  J.P.,  President  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  occupied  the  chair,  and  covers  were 
laid  for  about  170  persons.  During  the  evening 
the  Secretary,  Major  Brutton,  announced  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  to  the  amount  of 
1.00UZ.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  will 
appear  in  our  next. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. — 

At  the  general  monthly  meeting,  held  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  F.R.S., 
Manager  and  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Swan,  and 
General  J.  F.  Tennant,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  were 
elected  members. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

XXIII. 

Properties  and  Characteristics  of  Developable 
Surfaces. 

DT  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
our  science  to  study  the  properties 
of  the  surfaces  and  the  lines  which 
•compose  the  essential  parts  of  all  structures, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  them  with  discern¬ 
ment  in  making  our  designs.  In  the  classi¬ 
fication  which  we  gave  at  the  beginning 
•of  the  second  part  of  these  papers  (see  June  6, 
1SS5),  we  briefly  described  what  were  deve¬ 
lopable  surfaces,  and  we  studied  afterwards  the 
cone  and  the  cylinder,  which  are  the  most 
commonly  known  of  developable  surfaces.  We 
avoided  investigating  the  general  properties  of 
these  surfaces,  because  we  were  afraid  that  the 
subject  would  then  seem  too  abstruse  for  our 
readers.  But,  these  studies  cannot  be  omitted, 
for  they  are  of  no  slender  practical  importance ; 
and,  we  think,  those  who  have  had  the  patience 
and  industry  to  follow  us  up  to  this  point  will 
now  very  easily  comprehend  the  reasonings  by 
which  we  establish  the  properties  of  developable 
surfaces  in  general. 

The  mathematical  definition  of  a  developable 
surface  is  a  surface  (flexible  like  paper,  but  not 
extensible  like  Indiarubber)  which  can  be  laid 
down  on  a  plane  without  changing  its  superficial 
<irea.  We  have  seen  that  a  cylinder  is  such  a 
surface,  but  we  feel  without  a  proof  that  a 
sphere  is  not. 

We  have  seen  (fig.  86)  that  the  tangent  to  a 
curve  can  be  considered  as  a  straight  line  pass¬ 
ing  through  two  points  of  the  curve  infinitely 
close  to  one  another ,  or  a  line  which  has  one 
■clement  in  common  with  the  curve.  In  other 
words,  we  may  consider  a  curve  as  a  polygon, 
the  sides  of  which  are  infinitely  small,  and  we 
may  consider  the  tangent  to  the  curve  as  one  of 
those  sides  prolonged.  Therefore,  whatever  is 
true  of  a  polygon,  independently  of  the  size  or 
number  of  its  sides,  will  be  true  also  of  a 
curve. 

We  have  also  shown  (fig.  91)  that,  in  a  sur¬ 
face,  the  divers  curves  drawn  through  a  given 
point  have  their  tangents  all  contained  in  one 
plane,  which  we  have  called  the  tangent  plane. 
As  every  tangent  contains  an  element  of  a 
curve,  so  we  can  consider  that  the  tangent  plane 
contains  an  infinitely  small  element  of  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  tangent.  In  general,  that 
clement  is  infinitely  small  in  all  directions,  but 
with  cylinders  it  is  a  strip  infinitely  narrow, 
but  also  infinitely  long,  or,  speaking  less  mathe¬ 
matically,  as  long  as  the  cylinder  itself.  We 
have  delineated,  in  fig.  193,  the  plane  BAT 
tangent  to  a  cylinder,  and  the  elementary  strip 
of  the  cylinder’s  surface  it  comprises. 

To  follow  exactly  what  occurs  when  develop¬ 
ing  a  cylinder,  we  have  only  to  examine  what 
occurs  in  developing  a  prism,  as  in  fig.  194.  If 
we  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  a  curve  such 
as  GM  M1  (fig.  193),  when  the  cylinder  has 
been  developed,  we  have  only  to  consider  what 
becomes  of  the  polygon  GKMM'M"  (fig. 
194)  when  the  prism  has  been  developed.  When 
we  turn  the  face  A1  A11  B1  B11  of  the  prism 
round  its  arris  A1  B1  until  it  stand  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  neighbouring  face  A  A1  BBl,  the 


side  M1Mn  of  the  polygon  will  have  come  to 
MW1.  Now  MW  formsthe  same  angle  with  the 
vertical  arris  A1  B1  as  the  side  M1  M"  did  before 
the  rotation,  and  we  can  conclude  that,  in  de- 
velopingthe  cylinder  (fig.  193) ,  the  curve  G  M  M1 
becomes  a  transformed  curve,  the  tangents  to 
which  form  the  same  angle  with  the  generators 
as  the  tangents  to  the  original  curve  did  with 
the  same  generators  of  the  cylinder  before 
being  developed.  It  is  on  this  property  we 
based  our  method  of  drawing  the  tangent  in 
any  point  of  the  transformed  curve  in  figs.  109 
and  111.  By  examining  figs.  193  and  194  we 
get  also  the  two  following  conclusions  : — 

The  transformed  curve  is  exactly  of  the  same 
length  as  the  original  one. 

In  right  cylinders  the  portions  of  the  gene¬ 
rators  MA,  M'A1,  .  .  .  comprised  between  the 
curve  and  the  base  remain  in  the  developed 
cylinder  equal  to  what  they  were  before,  and 
they  are  perpendicular  to  the  transformed  baso 
which  becomes  a  straight  line. 

With  the  exception  of  the  base  of  a  right 
cylinder,  a  curve  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a 
cylinder  is  transformed  in  another  curve  when 
developed,  but  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
it  is  transferred  in  a  straight  line.  This  occurs 
when  (fig.  194)  the  element  M1  M11  of  the  curve 
forms  the  same  angle,  with  the  generator  A1  B1 
as  the  element  M  M1  does  with  the  generator 
A  B  ;  in  other  words,  when  all  the  tangen  ts  to  the 
curve  form  a  constant  angle  with  the  generators. 
Such  a  curve  is  called  a  helix ;  that  is,  the 
thread  of  a  screw. 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  can  see  that  a 
helix  is  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn 
between  two  points  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder, 
for  in  the  developed  cylinder  it  is  transformed 
in  a  straight  line,  which  is,  of  course,  shorter 
than  any  curve  according  to  which  other  lines 
are  transformed. 

We  beg  to  observe  also  that  a  helix  is  always 
a  slceiv  curve,  what  we  have  called  until  now 
a  curve  of  double  curvature ;  this  means  a 
curve  of  which  three  consecutive  elements, 
although  they  may  be  infinitely  small,  are  not 
contained  in  the  same  plane.  This  we  can  see 
by  fig.  194.  Suppose  that  through  a  point  G 
we  produced  three  lines  parallel  to  the  elements 
KM,  MM1,  M'M";  if  these  elements  belong  to 
a  helix,  they  all  form  the  same  angle  with  the 
generators,  and,  therefore,  their  parallels 
through  G  would  belong  to  a  cone  of  revolution. 
Three  generators  of  a  cone  of  revolution  cannot 
be  in  the  same  plane,  so  it  is  evident  that  the 
three  elements  KM,  MM1,  M'M"  are  not  in  the 
same  plane. 

There  is  but  one  case  which  forms  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  above  law, —  this  is  when  the 
elements  of  the  curve  form  right  angles  with 
the  generators,  then  they  are  contained  in  one 
plane.  This  is  the  curve  which  we  have  called 
the  base  of  a  right  cylinder,  or  the  orthagonal 
section  of  a  cylinder,  and  now  we  know  that  no 
other  plane  section  but  the  orthagonal  can  be 
transformed  in  a  straight  line  on  the  developed 
cylinder. 

In  fig.  194  we  can  see  that  in  a  shew  curve 
two  successive  elements,  such  as  KM,  MM1,  or 
MM1  M'M11  are  always  contained  in  a  plane. 
The  plane  MM'M11,  for  instance,  is  called  the 
osculating  (kissing)  plane  of  the  curve  in  the 
point  M.  For  the  point  K  the  osculating  plane 
would  be  KMM1,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  different 
osculating  planes  cut  one  another  along  an  inter¬ 


mediate  element  of  the  curve  such  as  MM1.  A 
this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  osculatin' 
plane  is  the  plane  which  passes  through  tw 
tangents  in  points  of  the  curve  infinitely  close.  \ 

The  osculating  plane  must  not  be  confounde 
with  the  tangent  plane,  which  contains  onl 
one  tangent  to  the  curve,  and  is  the  plan 
tangent  to  the  cylinder  itself. 

Observe  also  that  any  curve  can  have  only  on 
tangent  in  a  point  thereof,  but  it  can  have  a 
infinite  number  of  normals  or  lines  perpendicula 
to  the  tangent  through  the  point  of  contac. 
The  normals  are,  of  course,  contained  in  apian 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent.  This  i 
the  normal  plane  to  the  curve  in  a  given  poin 
thereof. 

The  above  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  hav 
seen  for  a  surface.  This  admits  of  an  infinib 
number  of  tangents  in  a  given  point,  all  cor 
tained  in  the  tangent  plane  ;  but,  on  the  othe 
hand,  there  is  but  one  normal  in  a  point  of : 
surface. 

We  have  also,  in  fig.  195,  analysed  a  portiot 
of  a  cone  by  considering  it  as  pyramid,  with  tb 
following  results. 

All  conical  surfaces  are  developable,  and  in  thi 
transformation  the  generators  or  any  portio: 
thereof  keep  their  primitive  lengths. 

Any  curve  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  con 
becomes  a  line,  which  we  call  the  transforme 
curve,  different  from  the  original  one.  Th 
length  of  the  transformed  curve  is  equal  to  tb 
length  of  the  primitive  curve. 

Each  tangent  to  the  original  curve  forms  wits 
the  generator  of  the  cone  an  angle  which  change 
not  when  the  cone  is  developed,  aud  is,  there 
fore,  tangent  also  to  the  transformed  curve,  j 

A  curve  of  the  cone  may  be  transformed  inti 
a  straight  line  when  the  curve  is  developec 
This  occurs  when  (fig.  195)  two  consecuti  ve  elt 
ments  of  the  curve,  such  as  MM1,  M1  M11,  fori 
equal  angles  with  the  intermediary  generators 
we  mean  when  angle  S  M1  M11  =  S  M1  t. 

A  curve,  such  as  the  above,  will  be,  of  course 
the  shortest  line  between  two  points  on  tb 
surface  of  a  cone,  but  it  will  not  be  a  spira 
rising  up  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  In  fig.  19 
we  see  that  the  angle  S  Ml  tis  necessarily  large 
than  the  angle  S  M  M1 ;  therefore,  we  find  tha 
the  curve  begins  by  forming  an  acute  angli 
with  the  generators,  and  that  the  angle  get 
larger  and  larger  as  we  go  up.  When  the  angli 
will  be  a  right  angle,  the  curve  will  hav 
attained  its  greatest  height  and  will  then  g 
down  again.  It  will  be  found  that  the  sborteil 
line  from  one  point  to  another  of  a  parallel  cl 
a  cone  of  revolution  is  not  the  arc  of  the  parallel 
but  a  certain  hyperbola. 

A  curve  which  on  a  cone  forms  (similarly  t> 
the  helix  on  the  cylinder)  a  constatit  angle  wit 
every  generator  is  a  spiral.  This  spiral  wout 
approach  indefinitely  the  apex  of  the  con 
without  ever  reaching  it ;  and,  in  the  develop® 
cone,  it  is  transformed  in  the  logarithmic  spiral 
— that  is,  a  spiral  which  cuts  all  rays  from  il 
centre  under  the  same  angle. 


The  Albert  Palace. — We  are  informed  thil 
the  Art  Committee  of  the  Albert  Palace  ai 
arranging  for  two  exhibitions,  consisting  respe< 
tively  of  oil  and  water  -  colour  views  of  oT 
London  and  its  environs  and  portraits  e 
theatrical  celebrities  of  the  seventeenth  ai 
eighteenth  centuries. 


Nov.  7,  1885.] 
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KECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,835,  Drain  Scraper.  G.  Gowing. 

L  crescent-shaped  scraper  springs  up  against 
■  handle  when  the  latter  is  introduced  into  n  drain, 
l  stands  out  at  right  angles  when  withdrawn, 
s  handle  may  be  coupled  up  in  lengths. 

12,965,  Water-waste  Preventer.  W.  Vivian, 
[’he  outlet-pipe  projects  into  the  flushing-tank, 

1  is  covered  by  a  bell,  which  has  an  internal 
ige  at  the  bottom.  Siphonic  action  is  started  by 
cing  the  water  over  the  crown  by  pulling  the 
1  up. 

13,691,  Disinfecting  Water  -  closets.  G. 
bee. 

The  tank  to  contain  the  disinfectant  is  placed  in 
aitablo  position,  and  connected  to  the  closet-pan 
a  pipe  in  which  is  an  inverted  T-piece.  The 
ie  is  intercepted  by  a  conical  plug,  connected  by 
pindle  to  the  cap  which  slides  down  the  T-piece 
►  its  own  weight,  and  closes  the  valve.  The  valve 
|  controlled  by  the  same  handle  as  that  which 
bns  the  flushing-valve. 

313,817,  Siphon  Water-waste  Preventer.  F. 
“rner. 

A  siphon  is  formed  of  the  shell  at  the  end  of  the 
iik,  and  is  started  by  a  discharge  of  water  into  a 
g  leg  obtained  by  raising  the  valve.  When  the 
charge-pipe  is  very  long,  it  is  provided  with  an 
-inlet  at  a  short  distance  below  the  cistern. 
13,867,  Paints  made  from  Bitumen.  A.  J. 
ult. 

Mineral  bitumen  is  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of 
jservative  and  other  paints.  A  black  paint  is 
.do  by  boiling  a  hundredweight  of  bitumen, 
Jling  a  gallon  of  linseed  oil,  and  mixing  after 
plingwith  five  gallons  of  turpentine  ;  the  mixture 
nhen  ground  in  the  usual  manner.  A  damp  proof 
Jint  for  ironwork  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
sin,  red  lead,  and  litharge,  or  other  suitable 
ouring  matter  to  the  above. 

13,095,  Sanitary  Houses  and  Bungalows.  W. 
ock. 

Che  houses  are  built  in  the  style  of  a  bungalow, 
te  being  the  chief  material  employed.  A  platform 
floor  composed  of  slabs  of  slate  is  laid  upon  a 
mber  of  vertical  pillars,  and  upon  it  are  erected 
3  walls  of  the  building,  and  the  pillars  for  the 
randahs.  The  walls  also  are  built  of  slate  slabs 
which  the  edges  rest  in  grooves,  and  are  retained 
skirtings  screwed  in  place.  Mouldings  above 
lilarly  secure  the  slabs  at  the  tops  of  the  walls, 
ile  others  placed  vertically  divide  the  walls  into 
Inels.  The  ceilings  are  of  wood  or  thin  slate.  For 
(operate  climates  the  walls  are  single,  but  in  either 
it  or  cold  climates  they  are  double.  In  the  first 
,ie  a  cooling  current  of  air  is  induced  between  the 
11s,  and  iu  the  second  the  air  is  confined  in  order 
lutilise  it  as  a  non-conductor.  Timber  is  as  little 
I3d  as  possible,  iron  being  preferably  used.  In 
it  countries,  a  perforated  pipe  connected  with 
•  ter-tanks  on  the  roof  may  run  round  under  the 
yes,  from  which  at  will  a  cooling  shower  may  be 
Town  against  the  walls.  Under  the  building  are 
Egons  in  which  the  sewage  is  received,  and  which 
a  successively  removed  at  intervals. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

,0c/.  23. — 12,687,  J.  Brindle,  Laying,  Jointing, 
Sxing,  and  Removing  Pipes,  &c. — 12,700,  J.  West- 
preland,  Ventilation  and  Construction  of  Build¬ 
's. — 12,704,  H.  Marie,  Set  Squares. — 12,706,  J. 
ceen  and  Others,  Kitchen  or  Room  Fire-grates. — 
1,708,  C.  Barnard,  Metallic  Handles  for  Gimlets, 
vis,  &c. — 12,716,  R.  Brough,  Ventilators. — 12,725, 
[■  Blythe,  Bricks  for  avoiding  Side  and  End 
Iraight  Joints. — 12,737,  E.  Horsley,  Window  and 
!ior  Fasteners. 

Oct.  24. — 12,754,  G.  Newman,  Floor  Springs  for 
;dng  Doors. — 12,762,  J.  Belfield,  Furnace  for 
vicks,  Tiles,  &c. 

Oct.  26. — 12,801,  S.  Bamford,  Stench  Traps. — 
i,805,  W.  Green,  Securing  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 
1,811, 1).  Grove,  Improvements  in  Shower-baths. — 
1,814,  J.  Wilson,  Improved  Process  of  Preparing 
re-clay  for  Potter’s  use. — 12,832,  B.  Skipwortb, 
.lf-acting  Window-fastener. — 12,839,  G.  Wickham, 
lushing  Cisterns  and  Water-waste  Preventers. — 
1,844,  W.  Lake,  Preservative  Fluid  for  Woods. 

Oct.  27. — 12,85S,  T.  Robinson,  Cutter-blocks  and 
ntters  for  Wood-working  Machinery. — 12,868,  A. 
irr,  Improvements  in  Stair  Railings. — 12,884,  C. 
liott,  Tops  for  Chimneys,  Ventilators,  &c. — 
1,903,  W.  Lake,  Improvements  in  Doors,  and  in 
anging  and  Closing  same.— 12,908,  S.  Pitt,  Manu- 
Jture  of  Lime,  Cement,  Mortars,  Hydraulic  Con- 
,3tes,  and  Artificial  Stone. — 12,920,  C.  Howe, 
inufacture  of  Keene’s  Cement.  — 12,926,  A.  Boult, 
>or-Ckecks. — 12,929,  F.  Dickinson,  Paint-Brushes, 

'Oct.  28. — 12,938,  J.  Adams,  Water-closet  Pans. — 
,957,  J.  Sheldon,  Improvements  in  Wood  and 
uer  Screws.-- 12,969,  W.  White,  Improvements  in 
ill.  Float,  and  other  Valves  and  Taps.— 12,974,  J. 
>tsworth,  Improved  Sash-fastener. 

Oct.  29. — 12,991,  W.  Kinsman,  Sanitary  Joint  for 
i  kinds  of  Pipes. — 13,039,  G.  Wishart,  Ventilating 
:d  Chimney  Cowls. — 13,043,  C.  Cresswell,  Improve¬ 


ments  in  Stoves  or  Firegrates.— 13,045,  E.  Edwards, 
Improved  Folding  Ladder. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,443,  W.  Fryer,  Spring  for  Closing  Doors,  &c. — 
9,499,  F.  Beaumont,  Improved  Protractor. — 10,905, 
C.  Fellows,  Sustaining  Window-sashes  and  Shutters 
without  the  aid  of  Sash- weights. — 10,988,  W. 
Wright,  Mounting,  Balancing,  aud  Securing  Win¬ 
dow-sashes. — 11.149,  W.  Lea  and  J.  Beech,  Sash- 
fasteners. —11,229,  P.  Smith,  Colouring,  Painting, 
or  Bronzing  Letters  and  Figures  in  Relief. — 11,684, 
W.  Jones,  Drying  Bricks,  Terra-cotta,  &c. — 12,098, 
W.  Bruce,  Drain  Bends  and  Branches,  with  Traps 
combined.— 12,118,  G.  Garrard,  Machinery  and 
Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of  Tiles. — 12,138 
and  12,139,  A.  Williams,  Improved  Construction  of 
Dust-bin. — 12,252,  A.  Drummond,  Improvements  in 
Glazing. — 11,046,  H.  Turner,  Door  and  Gate  Fasten¬ 
ings. — 11,334,  E.  Sloan,  Improved  Window  Fastener. 
— 11,387,  J.  Colbran,  Cooking-ranges. — 11,530,  W. 
Gill,  Improved  Push  and  Pull  Action  for  Door  Locks 
and  Latches. — 11,762,  E.  Hatton,  Improvements  in 
Ventilators. — 11,829,  W.  McGinnis,  Screw-threaded 
Nail. — 11,843,  R.  Baillie  and  L.  Chapman,  Planing 
Machines.— 11,974,  C.  Jackson,  Floor  Coverings  and 
Stair-treads. — 12,295,  H.  Buchan,  Water-closet 
Basins.  —12,328,  R.  Lee,  Construction  of  Fireproof 
Pillars  and  Columns.— 12,405,  J.  Allen,  Machinery 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks  and  Tiles  from  Plastic 
Materials. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

15,441,  T.  Bear  and  H.  Ransom.  Combination 
Circular  Saw,  Fret  Saw,  and  Drill.— 840,  W.  Lake, 
Steam-heating  Apparatus  for  Warming  Houses,  &c. 
—2,349,  A.  Clark,  Combination  Truck  and  Ladder. 
— 5,798,  G.  Crowtber,  Receptacle  for  Paints,  Stains, 
and  Brushes. — 7,587,  W.  Farrow,  Waste-water  Pre¬ 
venter  Cistern  for  Water-closets. — 10,668,  H.  Moody 
and  J.  Pope,  Construction  of  Roofs  or  Coverings  for 
Houses,  &c. — 16,523,  R.  Holmes,  Fire-grates. — 
16,602,  G.  Jennings  and  Others,  Indicating  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Electric  Bells,  &c. — 16,754,  A.  King,  Indi¬ 
cator  for  Water-closet  and  other  Doors. — 1,173,  W. 
Gillett  and  H.  Moreton,  Ventilating  Apparatus. — 
3,493,  J.  Anderson,  Automatic  Saw  Setting  and 
Sharpening  Machines. — 4,643,  G.  Ellis,  Portable 
Dry-earth  or  Carbon  Closet.  — 9,244,  A.  Boult, 
Machine  Tools  for  Stone-working. — 11,610,  G.  Red- 
fern,  Apparatus  for  Preventing  Concussion  in  Water- 
pipes. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


OCT.  21. 

By  Farbbbothbb,  Ellis,  Clark,  &  Co. 

Scotland,  Redcastle,  near  —  “Bridgend  Farm,’’ 

about  41  acres  . £3,000 

Oct.  22. 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 

Horndean,  Hants—"  Blendworth  Lodge”  and  51a. 

2r.  34p.,  freehold .  9,C00 

“  Hook  Cottage  ’’  and  4a.  Or.  33p.,  freehold  .  1.80J 

Enclosures  of  land,  17a.  lr.  25p.,  in  lots  .  1,806 

“  Myrtle  Farm,”  containing  138a.  3r.  28p.,  free¬ 
hold  .  4,900 

Oct.  20. 

By  Hincb  &  Lewis. 

Hackney — 165,  169,  171,  and  177,  Clarence-road,  90 

years,  ground-rent  ‘2,71 .  1,850 

By  S.  Robinson. 

Hackney— A  Profit  Rental  of  101. ,  term  11  years  ...  35 

Oct.  27. 

By  C.  &  H.  Whitb. 

Pimlico — 23,  Bessborough-gardeus,  42  years,  ground- 

rent  111.  8s .  700 

By  E.  &  H.  Lcmlby. 

Sydenham — Freehold  gronnd-rent,  601.  a  year,  re¬ 
version  in  76  years  .  1,000 

By  A.  Richards. 

Edmonton — 5  to  8,  Elm-cottages,  87  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  16s .  270 

Stamford  Hill — 63,  Russell-road,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  7s .  150 

By  F.  J.  Bislby. 

Borough— 16  to  20,  Queen’s-court,  freehold .  1,2-15 

Rotherhithe — 31,  Prince’s-street,  freehold  .  365 

By  Debbnham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

City — 4,  Upper  Thames-street,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  2001 . 600 

Old  Ford-road — “The  City  of  Paris”  public-house, 

freehold  .  2,850 

No.  28,  Mace-street,  freehold  .  600 

By  Robinson  &  Fishes. 

Gordon-square — No.  37,  57  years,  ground-rent 

33/.  ins . 1,500 

Two  Policies  for  6001.  each  and  Bonuses,  Life,  aged 


Drury -lane  Theatre— A  Renter’s  Share  .  81 

Devon,  near  Dartmouth — “  Dallacombe  Farm,” 

52a.  Or.  19p.,  freehold .  3,000 

“  Bowbridge  Farm,”  29a.  2r.  4p.,  freehold .  1,360 

Freehold  Meadow  Land,  la.  2r.  Ip .  155 

Freehold  Orchard  Land,  2a.  lr.  12p .  325 

Freehold  Cottages  and  Land,  fa.  lr.  39p .  480 

Freehold  Water  Corn-mill  and  Cottages .  68  ) 

Numerous  Cottages  and  Land,  freehold  .  901 

Oct.  27. 

By  8bdgwick,  Son,  &  Weald. 

Watford— 92,  High-street,  freehold  .  420 

No.  83,  High-street,  freehold  .  510 

Rickmimsworth— Freehold  house,  cottage,  and  out¬ 
buildings .  950 

Oct.  28. 

By  Gil  low  &  Co. 

Bayswater  —  31,  Porehester  -  terrace,  40  years, 

ground-rent  151 .  9,000 


By  TnuRoooD  &  Martin. 

Leicester-square— 6,  St.  Martin’s-atreet,  freehold...  £1,300 


By  Baker  &  Wilkinson. 
Cavendish-rquare — The  lease  of  16a,  Old  Cavendish- 

street,  7$  years .  6GO' 

By  A.  Walton. 

South  Lambeth— 10,  6t.  George’s-terrace,  75  years, 

ground-rent  71. 6s .  60®- 

Oct.  29. 

By  A.  Stbarn. 

East  Ham— 1  to  6,  Talbot-terrace,  freehold .  305 

By  A.  Booth. 

Camden-road — 8,  Middleton-road,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  21.  It’s .  660 

Islington — 493,  Liverpool-road,  freehold .  660 

By  J.  G.  &  A.  Prbvobt. 

Mile  End — 62  to  68,  even,  Bandy-street,  freehold  ...  885- 

45,  Tollit-street,  38  years,  ground-rent  21.  16s .  280 

Limehouse— 41  and  43,  North-street,  freehold  .  360- 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Brixton — 26  and  28,  bt.  James'B-road,  33  years, 

ground-rent  121.  12s .  625- 

1  to  8,  Efl'ra-terrace,  6,  Etfra-parade,  and  116, 

Dalberg-road,  11  years,  ground-rent  161 .  1,160 

54  and  56,  Vatsall-road,  14  years,  ground-rent 

271.  6s . ' .  310 

Peckbam— 266  aud  268,  Commercial-road,  24  years, 

gronnd-rent  61.  10s .  300 

Wandsworth— 310,  Wandsworth-road,  12  years, 

ground-rent  41 .  160 

Clapbain- 135,  Giant- road,  freehold . .  3-0 

Pimlico— 33,  Sutherland-street,  48  years,  ground- 

rent  81.  8s .  6CO 

King's  Cross — 14,  Acton-street,  68  years,  ground- 

rent  81 .  600 

By  Newbon  &  Habding. 

Hoxton-squaro — No.  6,  freehold .  1,625 

Clerkenwell — 113,  8t.  John-street-road,  26  years, 

ground-rent  61 .  600 

Islington— 21,  Baxter-road,  74  years,  ground-rent 

61.  6s .  325 

18  and  19,  Albert-terrace,  62  years,  ground-rent  41.  865 

Barnsbury — 104,  Hemingford-road,  66years,  ground- 

rent  101 .  725 

An  improved  rental  of  161.  13s.  a  year,  term  59 

years .  350 

Pentonville — 24,  Amwell-street,  21  years,  ground- 

rent  101.  1(  s . 460 

Hackney— Ground-rents  of  141.  a  year,  revereion  in 

66  years  . 356- 

Upper  Holloway — Ground-rents  of  181.  a  year,  re¬ 
version  in  78  years  .  440 

29,  Campbell-road,  79  years,  ground-rent  61 .  145 

Oct.  30. 

By  Gbbbn  &  Son. 

Southwark— Ground-rents  of  1501.,  reversion  in  91 

years .  3,680 

By  Dbiveb  &  Co. 

Lincolnshire— The  Manor  of  Crowland,  with  its 

rights,  &c .  13,650 

By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Wrest  Kensington— Freehold  land,  7a.  Or.  9p .  14,000 

Brompton-road — N o.  172,  freehold  business  premises  3,350 

Bloomsbury — 42,  Devonshire-street,  freehold .  1,140 

Kensul  Green,  Harrow-road — “  The  Tavistock  Farm 

Dairy,”  freehold  .  560 

“Tavistock  Villa”  aud  “  Kensal  Lodge,”  free¬ 
hold  .  2,380‘ 

“The  Manor  House,"  “Manor  House  Lodge,” 

and  3a.  lr.  28p .  3,000 

Three  plots  of  freehold  land .  1,720 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  November  7. 

Eritish  Museum  ( Archaic  Room). — Miss  J.  E.  Harrisois 
on  “The  Parthenon  Marbles."  (I.)  11a.m. 

As  no  dot  ion  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr.  G.  B. 
Jerram,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  deliver  his  Annual 
Address.  6'0  p.m. 

Monday,  Novembbr  9. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Address  by  the  President,  Mr. 
E.  I'Anson.  8  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— _Mr.  James- 
Holroyd  on  “The  Artistic  Treatment  of  Cerumics  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Architecture  and  Decoration." 

Inventors'  Institute. — 8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Novbmbbr  10. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Discussion  on  Professor 
Osborne  Reynolds’s  Paper  on  “  Indicator  Diagrams.”  (2) 
Discussion  on  Mr.  A.  W.  Brightmore’s  Paper  on  11  The 
Steam  Engine  Indicator.”  8  p.m. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — Conversazione  > 
7'30  to  10.  p.m. 

Anthropological  Institute.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Novembbr  11. 

South  Kensington  Museum  ( Lecture  Theatre). — Miss  .T_ 
E.  Harrison  on  “The  Mythology  of  the  Iliad  as  illustrated- 
by  Greek  Vase  Paintings.”  (II.)  6'16  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  Thomas  Duncansoa 
on  “  Service  Reservoirs.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  Novembbr  12. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesioloyical  Society. — Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John- 
Hope  on  “  Med'ieval  Chalices  and  Patens.”  7'30  p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians. — 
Major-General  Webber,  R.E.,  on  “  The  Telegraphs  of  the- 
Nile  Expedition.”  8  p.m. 


Bramley. — On  Saturday  night  last  the  work¬ 
men  engaged  on  a  new  house  at  Bramley, 
Surrey  (which  has  been  built  by  Mr.  J.  Bottrill, 
of  Reading,  for  Captain  Webster,  of  Bramley), 
were  invited  to  a  Bupper  provided  for  them  by 
Captain  Webster.  A  very  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent,  and  after  supper  a  handsome  testi¬ 
monial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
manager,  from  Captain  Webster,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  he  has 
carried  out  the  work.  The  testimonial  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  handsome  jug  and  two  cups  in  oak 
and  silver,  with  inscriptions. 
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UtisoIIama. 

Tidal  Approaches  and  Deep  -  Water 
Entrances  — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers,  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the 
Town-hall,  Caxton  -  Btreet,  Westminster,  Mr. 
Charles  Gandon,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper 
was  read  on  “  Tidal  Approaches  and  Deep- 
Water  Entrances,”  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  author  described  the  altered 
conditions  due  to  the  rapid  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  size  of  oceanic  steamers  and  the 
transition  of  freightage  and  passenger  traffic, 
from  the  1,200-ton  Indiaman  to  the  5,000-ton 
steamer,  and  noted  the  demand  for  increased 
deep-water  dep6ts  due  thereto.  The  peculiarity 
of  British  tides  was  explained,  and  the  great 
advantages  they  secured  to  this  country.  The 
character  of  various  deep  -  water  sites  was 
analysed,  and  a  comparison  drawn  between  the 
London  and  Liverpool  estuaries.  The  navigable 
properties  of  the  Thames  reaches  were  described, 
and  the  difficulties  of  docking  ships  on  a  tide¬ 
way  referred  to.  A  review  was  given  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  schemes  for  extension,  of  our 
metropolitan  docks.  The  new  Tilbury  Docks, 
now  approaching  completion,  were  considered, 
especially  as  regards  the  approaches  from  sea¬ 
ward.  The  advantages  of  the  Thames  Haven 
and  Shell  Haven  sites  were  pointed  out,  as  the 
most  seaward  positions  that  could  be  obtained 
for  metropolitan  docks.  The  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  dredging  plant  were  referred  to,  as 
showing  the  direction  in  which  we  must  look 
for  artificial  aid  in  opening  out  our  “  Tidal  Ap¬ 
proaches,”  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  various  methods  of  deep 
water  foundations  by  cylinders,  caissons,  crib- 
work,  concrete  in  blocks,  pierre  perdue,  squared 
blocks,  en  masse,  or  by  bags  and  skips,  by  mono¬ 
lithic  hollow  blocks,  or  the  section  of  quay  or 
wall  entire,  and  pointed  out  how  largely  these 
various  methods  would  be  extended  and 
developed  in  the  future  for  “  deep-water 
entrances.” 

The  Central  Criminal  Court.— The  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  witness  that  the  accommodation  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  those  giving  evidence  is  dis¬ 
graceful  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  remarks  of 
the  presiding  judge.  Owing  to  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  City  being  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  from  those  governing  the  rest  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  this  disgrace  has  to  be  tolerated.  The  City 
would  naturally  object  to  devoting  its  funds  to 
the  reconstruction  of  courts  which  are  not 
limited  in  their  use  to  the  hearing  of  City  cases, 
and  until  it  and  the  rest  of  London  have  a 
common  fund  and  a  common  governing 
body,  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  remain. 
Were  health  merely  concerned  we  should 
not  expect  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
matter,  but  the  interference  to  comfort  and 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  court  is 
sufficient  to  make  Londoners,  who  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  parochial  boundaries,  find 
but  little  consolation  in  the  fact  that  such 
sacrifices  must  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
civic  institutions.  London,  indeed,  is  learning 
by  degrees  the  inconveniences  attending  a 
divided  government. — Lancet. 

Paved  Channels  in  Town  Roadways.— 
Mr.  J.  M.  Knight,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of 
Mile  End,  points  out  that,  in  the  present  days 
of  steam  road  rolling,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
all  channels  paved,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  prevent  the  curb  from  being  disturbed  every 
time  the  road  is  repaired.  Channel-paving 
prevents  small  pools  of  stagnant  water,  which 
with  the  best  roadmaking  will  always  occur  in 
macadamised  roads,  owing  to  the  softness  of 
the  subsoil,  which  is  caused  by  the  openings  for 
gas  and  water  supplies.  In  these  small  pools 
the  low  forms  of  life  germinate,  and,  when  dry, 
arc  blown  over  the  locality.  It  may  be  that  no 
disease  germ  is  incubated  in  these  small 
deposits  of  decaying  matter  once  in  a  thousand 
cases  ;  but  anything  which  produces  objection¬ 
able  smells  at  all  times  affects  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  by  so  doing  may  render  them 
susceptible  to  disease. — Metropolitan. 

Sewerage  Scheme  for  Rishton.— The 
Rishton  Local  Board  have  authorised  their  sur¬ 
veyor  (Mr.  Helm,  of  Accrington)  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  carrying  out  of  a  sewerage  scheme  for 
Rishton,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  involve  an 
outlay  of  about  5,000Z. 

Tow  .--hall,  Edmonton.  —  In  our  brief 
description  of  the  new  Town-hall  at  Edmonton 
latt  week,  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that 
the  lightning  conductors  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Newall  &  Co.,  of  130,  Strand,  W.C. 


Friction  and  Lubricants.  —  The  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineer¬ 
ing  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  28th 
nit.,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Mills,  President,  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  by  Professor  Hele-Shaw  (University 
College,  Liverpool),  entitled  “  Recent  Researches 
on  the  Nature  of  Friction  and  the  Action  of 
Lubricants,”  was  read  by  the  author.  The 
author  in  the  first  place  briefly  reviewed  the 
steps  which  had  been  made  in  the  progress 
of  our  knowledge  of  friction,  and  pointed  out 
that  General  Morin’s  results  and  conclusions, 
both  on  the  sliding  and  rolling  contact  of 
surfaces,  published  between  1830  and  1834, 
had  until  recent  years  been  regarded  as  final. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  many 
scientific  men  had  worked  at  the  subject,  and 
much  light  had  been  thrown  not  only  on  the 
sliding  and  rolling  friction  of  solids,  but  on  the 
friction  of  liquids  and  gases.  The  author  in  the 
present  paper  confined  his  remarks  entirely  to 
the  sliding  contact  of  dry  and  lubricated 
surfaces  of  solids.  Commencing  with  the 
friction  of  dry  surfaces,  it  has  for  some  time 
been  admitted  that  the  so-called  laws  of  friction 
usually  given  in  text-books  are  probably  never 
exactly  true  under  ordinary  pressures  and 
velocities,  while  they  lead  to  very  erroneous 
conclusions  if  applied  beyond  moderate  limits, 
and  the  experiments  of  Ball,  Douglas  Galton 
and  Westinghouse,  Fleming,  Jenkin  and  Ewing, 
Poiree,  and  others  were  alluded  to  in  proof  of 
this.  In  discussing  the  actual  nature  of  friction 
of  dry  surfaces  the  author  believed  that  more 
careful  and  elaborate  observations  of  tempera¬ 
ture  at  extreme  velocities  and  pressure  was 
needed.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  the  contact 
of  lubricated  surfaces,  a  far  greater  advance 
had  been  made.  The  work  of  Thurston  and 
the  experiments  made  by  the  committee  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  were 
of  great  value,  and  the  main  results  were 
brought  forward.  A  striking  feature  in  the 
progress  of  the  subject  was  the  increasing  use 
of  testing  machines,  and  those  of  Thurston, 
Stapper,  and  Bailey  were  exhibited  and 
described. 

Archaeologists  at  St.  Albans. — Last  week 
some  members  of  an  archaeological  society,  in 
connextion  with  the  “  Leland  Club,”  visited  St. 
Albans.  They  first  proceeded  to  St.  Michael’s 
Church.  Mr.  Patrick,  who  read  a  short  paper, 
said  the  church  was  interesting  on  account  of 
its  great  age  and  peculiar  features.  The  oldest 
part  was  the  early  Norman  nave,  built  fifty 
years  or  so  before  the  Conquest.  The  church 
was  peculiar  in  its  construction.  There  was 
a  particularly  interesting  old  monument  out¬ 
side,  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 
which  was  once  inside  the  church.  About 
180 1  the  edifice  was  restored,  and  a  great 
many  old  monuments  were  destroyed,  and 
the  one  in  question  was  removed  to  its 
present  position.  There  was  an  interesting 
old  painting  of  the  Resurrection  to  be  seen. 
The  churches  about  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Albans  were  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Verulam,  and  in  the  tower  of  that  church  there 
were  to  be  seen  courses  of  Roman  tiles  used. 
There  was  very  little  of  historical  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church.  The  party  then  pro¬ 
ceeded,  some  in  carriages  and  some  on  foot, 
along  Watling-street  to  the  gate  at  the  top  of 
Yerulam  Woods,  from  whence  they  walked 
through  the  woods,  inspecting  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  walls,  and  the  remains  of  the  fosse,  to 
the  causeway,  and  thence  across  the  silk-mill 
bridge.  Here  Mr.  Winston  made  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  old  city  of  Yerulam.  Rejoining 
the  carriages,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
George  Hotel  to  lunch,  after  which  the  Abbey 
church  was  visited.  In  the  presbytery,  Mr. 
Patrick  read  a  paper  detailing  the  history  of 
the  church.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Patrick,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  on  behalf  of 
the  Bristol  contingent  of  the  party.  The 
archmologists  then  walked  through  the  church 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Patrick,  who 
pointed  out  its  principal  features.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  building  was  subsequently  viewed. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  visiting 
the  remains  of  Sir  Richard  Lee’s  Manor  House, 
built  on  the  site  of  Sopwell  Priory. 

The  Hotel  Metropole. — Messrs.  R.  F.  Dale 
&  Co.,  of  Bear-lane,  Southwark,  have  fitted  the 
windows  of  the  H6tel  Metropole  with  Holland’s 
“  Lazy  ”  ventilator,  the  patent  of  which  they 
have  purchased.  This  ventilator  was  described 
in  the  Builder  for  Dec.  1,  1883,  p.  737. 
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Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 

sixty-ninth  session  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
of  November,  when  the  first  business  will  be 
the  formal  presentation,  by  the  President,  of 
the  premiums  and  prizes  awarded  for  papers 
submitted  last  session ;  after  which  a  discussion 
will  be  taken  on  the  steam-engine  indicator, 
and  on  errors  in  indicator  diagrams. 

The  Holborn  Restaurant.— The  new  grill¬ 
room,  just  finished,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
is  to  be  opened  to  the  public  this  Saturday, 
November  7th.  It  forms  the  principal  portion 
of  the  ground-floor  of  the  new  building  fronting 
Little  Queen-street,  of  which  we  gave  a  view 
in  the  Builder  for  January  31st  last.  The  new 
grill-room  will  supersede  the  existing  grill-room, 
which  it  is  the  intention  to  utilise  as  a  reading- 
room.  The  new  grill-room  is  a  large  and  lofty 
apartment,  and  is  very  richly-decorated.  The ; 
dado  is  in  Grand  Antique  marble  of  the! 
Pyrenees,  with  moulded  black  marble  capping. 
The  pilasters  round  the  room  are  of  Rouge 
Incarnat.  The  general  wall-lining  is  of  Campan  i 
Vert,  with  panels  of  Venetian  enamel  mosaic  ;i 
the  frieze  is  of  Siena  marble,  with  Campan 
Vert  cornice.  The  ceiling  is  panelled  withi 
alabaster  from  Derbyshire,  having  centres  of 
Venetian  enamel  mosaic;  the  four  iron  columns i 
in  the  centre  are  encased  with  Vein  marble,! 
reeded  and  fluted,  with  gilt  caps  and  bases.1 
The  cove  round  the  room  is  of  fibrous  plaster, : 
gilded,  from  the  festoons  of  which  incandescent i 
electrio  lights  project;  the  floor  is  of  marble' 
mosaic.  The  corridors  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
new  wing  have  marble  dados  all  round  them, 
and  the  floors  of  these,  as  well  as  the  new 
rooms,  are  marble  mosaic.  In  the  floors  of  the! 
top  corridors  of  all  Hyatt’s  lights  are  effectively* 
introduced  in  combination  with  panels  of 
marble  mosaic.  All  the  mosaic  and  all  the 
marble  work  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Burke  &  Co.,  of  Newman-street.  The  archi-! 
tects  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Archer  &  Greens 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that,  including 
the  buildings  now  completed,  accommodation 
is  provided  for  2,000  persons  to  dine  at  once.: 
Ultimately  the  buildings  will  be  extended  to  the! 
corner  of  Little  Queen-street. 

Ventilation. — Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Soni 
are  at  present  applying  their  complete  system 
of  ventilation  for  ships  to  the  two  large  new; 
Transatlantic  steamships  Champagne  and  Bre¬ 
tagne,  belonging  to  the  Compagnie  Generalei 
Transatlantique,  and  also  to  the  two  new: 
Transatlantic  steamships  Gascogne  and  Bour-i 
gogne,  at  present  being  built  for  the  Soci6te* 
Anonyme,  Marseilles.  There  will  be  fitted  on< 
these  vessels  ninety-six  Boyle’s  patent  air-pumpi 
ventilators  of  the  largest  sizes,  and  twenty-eight 
Boyle’s  patent  downcast  ventilators,  also  of  thel 
largest  sizes.  These  companies  have  already 
used  and  approved  of  Messrs.  Boyle’s  system, t 
which  is  now  generally  used  by  all  the  leading! 
Bteamship  companies,  and  is  also  adopted  in  thel 
British  and  foreign  navies. 

Lifts. — The  American  Elevator  Company 
have  just  closed  a  contract  for  two  of  their 
Standard  Hydraulic  Elevators,  one  for  pas-i 
senger  and  one  for  goods  use,  to  be  erected  in 
the  H6tel  Bristol ,  in  Baris.  This  hotel  is  wellf 
known  to  Englishmen  as  the  head-quarters  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  in  Paris.  Id 
was  intended  to  have  had  these  lifts  runningi 
for  the  use  of  H.R.H.  during  his  recent  stay; 
there,  but  circumstances  prevented. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£.  B. 

d. 

Greenheart,  B.G . 

. ton 

6 

10 

0 

7  10 

0 

Teak,  El . 

..  ..load 

12  10 

0 

15  10 

0 

Asti,  Canada  . 

_ load 

3 

0 

0 

6  0 

0 

Birch  ,,  . 

3 

0 

0 

4  10 

0 

Kim  ,,  . 

3 

10 

0 

6  0 

0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  4c . 

1 

13 

0 

4  10 

0 

Oak  „  . 

3 

0 

0 

6  0 

0 

Pine  ,,  red  . 

3 

0 

0 

4  0 

0 

,,  yellow  . 

3 

16 

0 

6  6 

0 

I.ath,  Dantsic  . 

fathom 

6 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Petersburg  . 

5 

0 

0 

7  0 

0 

\\  ainscot,  Riga . 

3 

0 

0 

4  10 

0 

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  1st 

atd.  100 

8 

0 

0 

9  0 

0 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

6 

10 

0 

7  10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8  10 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  1  at  yel. 

10 

0 

0 

17  0 

0 

„  2nd  ,, 

8 

0 

0 

9  16 

0 

,,  whito  .. 

0 

10 

0 

11  0 

0 

Swedish  . 

7 

0 

0 

17  0 

0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

18 

0 

0 

32  10 

0 

,,  2nd  . 

12 

0 

0 

18  10 

0 

„  3rd,  4c.  .. 

7 

0 

0 

10  10 

0 

,,  Spruce  1st  . 

9 

0 

0 

12  0 

0 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

6  10 

0 

8  0 

0 

New  Brunswick,  4c . 

5 

0 

0 

7  10 

0 

Battens  all  kinds . 

4 

0 

0 
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TIM  HER  ( continued ;. 


flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in 
pared,  first  . 

-Pre- 

Honduras,  Ac . 

tfaboganv,  Cuba  . 

St.  Donnngo  cargo  av. ... 

Mexican  ,.  . 

Tobasco  cargo  av . 

Honduras  cargo  av . 

fiatin,  St.  Domingo . 

. O. 

METALS. 

B05— Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London.... 

. ton 

[  ,,  Staffordshire,  London 

h  Sheets,  single,  iu  London . , 

I  Hoops  ,,  . 

i  Nail-rods  . 

boPPKit  — 

"  British  che.  and  ingt . . 

t  Best  selected  . 

t  Sheets,  strong . 

I  Australian,  line  cash . 

I  Chili,  bare  „  . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

0  9  0  0  13  0 

0  7  6  0  8  6 

0  6  0  0  7  0 

0  0  3*  0  0  4 

0  0  3  0  0  4 


0  0  6}  0  0  74 

0  0  4  0  0  6 

0  0  4  0  0  6) 

0  0  4*  0  0  ej 

7  0  0  17  0  0 

6  0  0  16  0  0 

0  0  8  0  1  0 

0  0  8  0  1  3 

0  0  4  0  0  6 


6  0  0  7  0  0 

7  10  0  9  0  0 

6  6  0  7  6  0 


ton  43  0  0  44  10  0 


62  0  0  0  0  0 
48  0  0  48  10  0 


39  10  0  39  17  6 


METALS  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  0  0  44 

Lead — Pig,  Spanish .  116  0 

English,  com.  brunds  .  11  10  0 

Spbi.tkk  - 

Silesian,  special  . ton  14  6  0 

Ordinary  brands  .  14  0  0 

Tin- 

Straits  .  91  16  0 

Australian  .  92  2  6 

English  ingots .  94  0  0 

Tinplates— 

IC  coke  . box  0  15  6 

IX  ditto  .  1  1  6 

IC  charcoal . .  0  17  6 

IX  ditto  .  16  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  23  0  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  310  0 

Ceylon  . 27  10  0 

Coora .  26  10  0 

Palm,  Lagos  .  29  10  0 

Palm. nut  Kernel  .  26  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale .  . .  25  0  0 

,,  brown  .  23  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  . .  20  6  0 

Tallow  and  Ole.ne .  25  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.8 .  7  0  0 

„  Refined  .  8  0  0 

Tchpbntine— 

American,  in  cks . cwt.  16  6 

Tab  Stockholm . brl.  0  19  6 

Archangel .  0  11  6 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work, 


By  whom  required. 

Premium, 

8tretford  Local  Board 
Birmingham  Corportn. 

3Y.,20f.,  and  101.... 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Making-up  Streets . 

jlerbing,  Paving,  and  Other  Works . 

Underground  Urinals,  Ac.,  Eastcheap... 
Dispensary,  Woodbridgo  . 


Jonstruetion  of  Branch  Line,  Barnstaple 

llridge,  Tjdu  . 

Jterbing  and  Asphalting  Footpaths,  Ac.  ... 

Aqueduct,  Thirlmere  . 

Tiling  Walls  of  Kitchen  at  Workhouse  ... 

Jlluice-Cocks  Air- Valves,  Ac . 

Altering  and  Adding  to  existing  Copper  Plates 

Wrought-Iron  Girders,  Ac . 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac . 

ron  Pier,  Lee-on-thc-Soleut  . 

Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  . 

ror.  and  Glass  Buildings . . 

Rebuilding  Three  Houses 

TENDERS. 

BLACKHEATH.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and 
premises  at  Tranquil  Yale,  Blackheath,  for  Messrs.  Hinds 
K  Price : — 

I  Ren n a rd  Bros,  (accepted) . £1,200  0  0 


By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Hendon  Local  Board  ... 

Nov.  10th 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

do. 

ii. 

Govns.  Seckford  Hospitl, 
Ac.,  Schools  . 

do. 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 

do. 

Nov.  17th 

ii. 

do. 

do. 

Tottenham  Local  Board 

Manchester  Corporatn 

G.  H.  Hill . 

ii. 

Larubetb  Guiudians  ... 

Official  . 

ii. 

Northwich  Local  Board 

11.  Bancroft  . 

j: 

Liverpool  Corpoi  ation 

Official  . 

do. 

TT 

do. 

do. 

Romford  U.  R.  8.  A.  ... 

Brnndcll,  Simmons,  ACo 

Nov.  30th 

E.  A.  Robinson . 

Glaniorgnslire  Lun.  Asy. 

J.  Giles  A  Gough  . 

Dec.  8th 

Folkestone  Exhbtn,  i860 

Jos.  Gardner . 

VV.  Stevens . 

1  BRISTOL. — For  the  erection  of  new  Sunday  schools  in 
lionnexion  with  the  Broadmead  Baptist  Chapel.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  Bristol : — 

Pitch  Pine 
Fittings. 

£2  347  16  0 
2,225  0  0 
2,127  0  0 
2,000 


.  H.  J.  Williams  .... 

W.  K.  Walters . 

K.  T.  Hatherley  .... 
H.  A.  Horse . 

F.  Williams . 

i  CowJm  A  Son  . 

.  Eastbrook  A  Sons  . 

J .  James  . 

1  Stephens  A  Bestow. 

J.  Bestow  . 

Wilkins  &  Son . 

E.  Clarke  . 

.  W.  Church  . 

G.  Humphreys . 

A.  Krause . 

J.  K.  Davis  . 

H.  J.  Rossiter . 

J.  II.  Brown . 

J.  W ilkins  . 

i  Waiters  &  Son . 

A.  J.  Bo van . 

T.  R.  Lewis’ 


Red  Deal 
Fittings. 
£2,287  16  0 
.  2,200  0  0 
.  2,120  0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


1,925 

1,870 

1,969 


1,735  0 
1.726  0 
1,724  0 
1.7C0  0  0 


1,876  0 
1,816  0 
1,769  0 
1,769  0 

1,750  0 
1,732  0 
1,717  0 
l,7ul  0 


1,6 


0  0 


1,649 

.  1,640  0  0  ... 

.  1,444  0  0  ... 

[All  of  Bristol.] 
Accepted  conditionally. 


BRISTOL. — For  rebuilding  fronts  of  Nos.  39  and  40, 
(Wine-street,  for  Mr.  Walter  Verrier.  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
(ones,  architect,  Bristol : — 

j  G.  Humphreys,  Bristol . £820  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

1  BRISTOL. — For  sanitary  and  decorative  works  at 
iWimbledon  House,  Wliiteladies-road.  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Jones,  architect,  Bristol: — 

1  J.  R.  Cridland,  Bristol . £183  7  0 

[No  competition.] 


CAMBERWELL. — For  the  erection  of  a  cottage  at 
Wells-street,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Willis,  architect: — 

J.  A.  Taylor  . £269  0  0 

King .  235  0  0 

Smith .  210  0  0 


CAMBERWELL. — For  the  erection  of  new  stabling, 
Peckham-road,  for  Mr.  T.  Tilling.  Messrs.  H.  Jarvis  & 
Son,  architects  : — 

Nichols  . £2,414  2  34 

J.  &  J.  Greenwood .  2,285  0  0 

Canning  &  Mullins  .  3,197  0  0 

Law  ranee  A  Sons .  2,190  0  0 

Burman  &  Son  .  2,033  0  0 

Parker .  1,977  0  0 

Marsland . 1,934  O  0 

Outbwuite  A  Son .  1,872  0  0 


CATFORD. — For  an  addition  at  No.  11,  The  Mount, 
Blythe  Hill,  Catford,  for  the  London  Provident  Building 
Society.  Mr.  Willis,  architect : — 

Sykes  . £215  0  0 

Chard .  212  0  0 

J.  A.  Taylor  .  209  0  0 


CLERKENWELL. — For  the  reinstatement  of  Nos.  28 
and  29,  Great  Bath-street,  Clerkenwell,  after  damage  by 
fire.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  Ludgate-hill  :— 

Hayward . £450  0  0 

Bealby .  390  0  0 

Barter  (accepted)  .  360  0  0 


EDMONTON. —For  the  execution  of  the  jobbing  work 
for  the  Local  Board  for  three  years.  Mr.  G.  E.  Eachus, 
surveyor  : — 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham,  accepted  at  a  schedule  of  prices. 


EXETER. — For  new  theatre,  Exeter.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  F.S.A.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  K. 
Tasker  : — 

Phillips,  Exetor  . £6,387  0  0 

Pollard,  Taunton  .  6,333  0  0 

Stephens  &  Bastow,  Bristol  .  6,299  0  0 

Gibbard,  Exeter  .  6,250  0  0 

Moass  A  Son,  Exeter  .  6,250  0  0 

Gibson,  Exeter .  6,222  0  0 

Si-adding,  Exeter .  6.2C0  0  0 

Cominings,  Exeter  .  6,90)  0  0 

Clarke,  Plymouth .  6.762  0  0 

Be  van,  Plymouth*  .  6,605  0  0 

Special  Stage  Gas  Work. 

Strode  A  Co.*  .  182  0  0 

0  0 


FINSBURY.— For  the  erection  of  a  public-house  at 
Finsbury,  for  Mr.  Fordham  : — 

Voller  . £2,161  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  2,095  0  0 

Harris,  Old-street  (accepted)  .  1,995  0  0 


HASTINGS.— For  erecting  the  East  Sussex,  Hastings, 
and  St.  Leonards  Hospital,  at  Hastings.  Messrs.  Young 
A  Hull,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Morgan  H. 
Y'oung : — 


L.  H.  AR 
Eldridge 


A  Cruttendeu, 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Total. 

£26,261 

£1,100 

£450 

£26,801 

24,976 

1,126 

425 

26,525 

23,600 

1,(69 

460 

25,120 

23,200 

1,<  37 

415 

24,652 

23,(02 

1,018 

4i7 

24,437 

22,568 

1,071 

406 

24,035 

21,960 

1,020 

430 

23,400 

21,967 

1,014 

402 

23,383 

21,962 

966 

394 

23,322 

21,894 

1,031 

372 

23,297 

20,555 

910 

420 

21,685 

19,634 

895 

258 

20,787 

A.  Hospital.  B.  Boundary  walls,  fences,  and  gates. 
C.  Sun  rooms. 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  certain  alterations,  reducing  the 
amount  to  about  14,6001. 


HOLLOWAY.— For  repairs  to  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Asylum,  Holloway.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  honorary 
architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Killby  A  Gaylord . £314  0  0 

C.  H.  Cole .  296  0  O 

McCormick  A  Sons .  266  0  O 


KENSINGTON.— For  alterations  to  Nos.  95  and  97, 
High-street,  Kensington.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner  :— 

Clarke  A  Bracey  . £4,692  0  0 

Nightingale  .  4,4»3  0  0 

G.  Bowles  .  4,197  0  0 

Brass  A  Son  .  3,623  0  0 

J.  Mot  ter  .  3,493  0  O 

Killby  A  Gey  ford .  3,333  0  0 

C.  F.  Hear  ley . 3/99  0  0 


LEE  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  schools  and  i 
rooms  to  Congregational  Church,  Lee,  Kent.  Mr.  J 
Seth  Smith,  architect,  Lincoln's  Inn  : — 

Good . £2,(65  0  ( 

Havill  .  1,810  0  ( 

Jerrard  .  1,776  0  ( 

Kennard  Bros,  (accepted) .  1,734  15  ( 


LONDON.— For  alterations  in  forming  dry  area 
Infirmary,  Hoxton- street,  for  the  Guardians  of 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  F.  T.  8niitb,  architect  .— 

Cox  . £326  0  l  ! 

Arnold .  160  0  0 

Robson  .  149  0  O 

Ivory  . . 

Ilicksee  A  Dicksee  . 

Martin  . 

Sharp  . 

Reason  . . 

Linfield  . 

Whicker . 

Doubleday . 

Deacon  . . . 

Harbrow . 

Feary  . 

Swan  A  Co.  . . 

Stevens  . 

Lyne  . 

B'.  Walker . 

Forrest  (accepted)  . 


145  0  0 
145  0  0 
139  13  O 
126  0  0 
124  0  0 
124  0  O 
123  0  0 
120  0  0 
119  0  0 
112  0  0 


101  12 
98  10 
96  14 


>10  0! 


LONDON.— For  cooking  apparatus  and  boilers  at  the 
workhouse  and  infirmary,  St.  George's-intbe-East. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  A  Aldwmckle,  architects  :  — 

Clements,  Jeakes  A  Co.  . . £3,654  0  0 

Waller .  3,361  0  0 

Christie  .  3,311  0  0 

Bradford .  2,769  0  0 

May  .  2,690  0  0 

W.  J.  Fraser  A  Co .  2,680  0  0 

J.  F.  Clarke  .  2,665  0  0 

Fraser  A  Fraser  .  2,642  0  o 

Berry  A  Sons  (accepted)  .  2,16J  0  0 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  2, 
Bond-court,  Walbrook.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner:  — 

Credit  old 
materials. 

Clarke  A  Bracey . ....£10,902  £50 

Hall,  Boddall,  A  Co .  10,822  40 

J .  A  J .  Greenwood  .  10,369  25 

K.  I.awrance  .  10,112  20 

E.  Condcr .  9,995  35 

Killby  A  Gayford  .  9,966  35 

Mowlein  A  Co . .  9,9i8  . 

Colls  A  Sons .  9,817  20 

C.  Cox  .  9,798  20 

Patman  A  Fothcringham .  9,793  4t> 

Brass  A  Son .  9,658  100 

M .  Gentry  .  9,652  31 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  9,696  40 

J.  Morter .  9,337  40 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  the  Church  of  8t.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  City.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect.  No  quan¬ 
tities  : — 

C0II9  A  Sods . £745  0  0 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood  .  £98  0  0 

Harrison  &  Spooner  .  673  16  0 

Killby  A  Gayford .  630  0  0 

Do vo  Bros... .  395  0  0 


[Exclusive  of  upholstery,  papering,  gilding, and  decorating.] 
*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  works  to  the  City  of  London  Militia 
Barracks,  City-road.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect. 
No  quantities  :— 

B.  K.  Nightingale  . £656  0  0 

J.  Woodward  . 768  0  0 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood . . .  627  0  0 

J.C.  Ramsey  .  697  14  6 

Killby  A  Gayford .  67B  0  0 

McCormick  A  8ons .  612  0  0 
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LONDON. —  For  alterations  to  No.  91,  Old-street, 
St.  Luke's.  No  quantities.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  archi¬ 
tect,  South-place,  Finsbury  :  — 

Oodden  . £339  0  0 

Taylor .  270  0  0 

Gill  .  237  0  0 

Canham  &  Rickards  .  ...  232  16  0 

Sabey  (accepted) .  20 J  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  boys’  school  and  largi 
hall  in  Approach-road,  Vicloria  Park,  for  the  Governors 
of  the  Parmiter  Charity.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & 
Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Leonard  & 
Clarke : — 

8chools.  Hall.  Total. 

G.  Beale . £7,865  10  ...£2,333  10  ...£10,19 

Wood  Bros .  7,643  0  ...  2,466  0  ...  9,99 

Toten  Bros .  7,465  0  ...  2,440  0  ...  9,9‘5 

Thomerson  &  Son  ...  7,150  0  ...  2,47  •  0  ...  9,620 

Jackson  &  Son .  7,100  0  ...  2,424  0  ...  9,524 

Lawrence  A  Sons .  7,019  0  ...  2,283  0  ...  9,337 

Grover  &  Son  .  6,832  0  ...  2,339  0  ...  9,221 

J.  T.  Chappell .  6.877  0  ...  2,257  0  ...  9,134 

T.  Bovee .  6,858  0  ...  2,245  0  ...  9,103 

Hall,  Beddall,  4  Co..  6,810  0  ...  2,260  0  ...  9,06) 

Perry  4  Co .  6,792  0  ...  2,203  0  ...  8,995 

W.  8hurmur .  6,612  0  ...  2,310  0  ...  8,982 

J.  Morter  .  6,729  0  ...  2,243  0  ...  8  972 

B.  C.  Nightingale  ....  6,647  0  ...  2,197  0  ...  8,844 

Brown,  Son,  &  Blom- 

field .  6,620  0  ...  2,180  0  ...  8,800 

C.  Cox .  6,450  0  ...  2,150  0  ...  8,600 


LONDON  — For  alterations.  4c.,  at  the  Crooked  Billet 
Tavern,  Crooked-lane,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  Cbowu.  Mr.  Geo. 
Treacher,  architect.  Carter-lane  . — 

Pinnor . £416  0  O 

Parker .  365  0  0 

B.  Cook .  363  0  0 

Hulett .  360  0  0 


LONDON.  For  building  new  mortuary  in  the  parish  of 
8t.  Bride,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys, 
architect  : — 

Morley  . £165  0  0 

Nightingale  .  143  0  0 

B.  Cook  (accepted) .  135  0  0 

Drew  .  123  0  0 

Deigbton . .  116  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Old 
King’s  Head  Tavern,  282,  Euston-road,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  T. 

D.  Spnrgin.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Savillc,  architect.  Strand. 
Quantities  supplied :  — 

R.  AJ.Shiors  . £825  0  0 

S.  R.  Latnble .  735  0  0 

8.  Godden . 735  0  O 

J.  Heath  .  697  0  0 

Ward  4  Lamble  .  666  0  0 

Sp-ncer  4  Co .  660  0  0 

J.  Walker  6>7  0  0 

B.  Cook  (accepted) .  631  0  0 


PENTONVILLE  — For  altering  nine  houses.  Chapel- 
street,  Pentonrille,  into  shops,  for  Captain  Gordon  Moir. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect : — 

Batcbelder .  . £3,213  0  0 


Macdonald . 

Allard  . 

Bamford . 

Browu . 

Goy  ...- . 

Haynes  . 

Mattock  Bros.  ... 
Brown  &  Harris 

Poole  . 

Roberts  . 


1,978  3 
1,770  0  0 
1,750  0  0 
1,742  0  0 
1,676  0  0 
1,625  0  0 
1,691  0  0 
1,590  0  0 
1,688  0  0 
1,440  0  0 


STAINES. — For  whitewashing  and  cleaning  paint  at  the 
Ashford  District  School,  near  Staines,  for  the  Managers  of 
the  West  London  School  District  :— 


J.  Wood  4  Co. . 

Proctor  . . 

Cogswell  4  Co . 

B.  Walker . 

Lillie  . 

Dicksee  4  Dicksee  (accepted).. 


..£219  0  0 
..  230  0  0 
..  218  0  0 
..  213  0  0 
..  198  0  0 

..  198  0  0 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.-  For  new  esplanades,  retain¬ 
ing  and  sea  walls,  roads,  terraces,  4c.,  and  fencing.  Mr. 

T.  J.  Scoones,  A.M.I.C.E.,  engineer,  Bristol.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  A  Barrett,  Corn-street,  Bristol  :  — 

F.  T.  Hammett.  Bridgewater  . £7,500  0  0 

H.  A.  James,  Westminster  .  5,46)  0  0 

G.  Dyer,  Wreston-super-Mare  .  5,450  0  0 

W.  Cowlin  4  8on,  Bristol .  6,433  0  0 

A.  Krauss,  Bristol  .  6,166  0  0 

J.  Dumford  &  Son,  Bristol  .  5,131  0  0 


WANSTEAD  (Essex)  .—For  the  erection  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  Mr.  R.  Roper,  architect : — 

Watson,  Ilford  (accepted) . £1,240  0  0 


WrEDNE3BURY. — For  the  construction  of  twenty-six 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  of  earthenware  and  cast-iron  p:pe- 
sewers,  compressed  air  mains,  manholes,  flushing-chaiuhers, 
engine-house,  tanks,  iilter-beds,  carriers,  roads,  ejector- 
chambers,  4c.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  «ngi- 
neer : — 

C.  Walmsley,  Manchester  . £37,541  7  7 

Scott  4  Edwards,  Birmingham  .  36,895  0  0 

Anwell,  Dipson,  &  Wainwright, 

Liverpool .  34,370  0  0 

limes  &  Wood,  Birmingham  .  32,126  0  0 

Currall  &  Lewis,  Birmingham  .  32,00)  0  0 

Vernon  &  Co.,  Loodon .  3),9f8  0  0 

Jevons  &  Son,  Dudley  .  31,252  0  0 

Trow,  Sons,  &  Fereday,  Wednos- 

bury  .  31,180  0  0 

A.  Krauss,  Bristol .  29.490  0  0 

Hughes  &  Son,  Lower  Gorna!  .  27,938  0  0 

G.  Law,  Kidderminster*  .  26,900  0  0 

A.  Palmer,  Birmingham  .  26,486  0  0 

•  Accepted.  The  lowest  schedule. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  bo  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  The  Builder,  London.’ 


F.  G.— E.  S.  B.— R.  ».— C.  D.  (thanks).— O.  A  M.— J.  R. — XV.  W.  & 
Sou  (thanks  for  your  letter).-,!.  W.— J.  A.  T.—H.  A.  G.  (sketches 
received).— J.  T.  jun.—J.  H.  G.  (drawings  received).— "  Local  Public 
Works  "  (uext  week). — S.  A.  (below  our  mark).— J.  F.  (should  scud 


ount). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac..  muBt  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


i  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
seu  duplicated  lor  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
:clusively  business  matters  should  be 
’"  ’  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Tub  Builder,  London.’ 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words  .  0s.  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  frout  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction. 
'■*  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under .  2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

V  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  nil  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  iu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gardcu.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  tiie  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
■fore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
ragly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


ant. 


SPECIAL  -ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE. 

MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  oil  WEDNES- 


PERSON8  Advertising  iu  “  The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  45,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden.  W.G. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
i  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
REPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  2fis.  per  annum.  To 
udia,  China.  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittances  payable 
>  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1KR,  Publisher,  No.  46.  Catherine- 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad? 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  feet  cube, 

for  winter  use. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 


BRAMBLEDITCH 


Doulting  Freestone. 

*  The  stone  from  these  quan- 
___  „  C  is  known  as  the  “Weatl 

THE  CHELTNCH  )  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  vt 
STONE.  V  crys-talline  nature,  and  i 

/  doubtedly  one  of  the  mi 
durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  (  Is  of  the  same  crystalli 

nature  as  the  Chelyncn  Sto« 
Q'rnwip  /  hot  finer  in  texture,  and  mo 

olUJNJli.  v.  suitable  for  flue  moulded  woi 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  f 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  1 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  < 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SON 
Norton-snb-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somersf 
London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  ! 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv 


Boulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  a 

TT  A  xr  TTTT  T  ommTD  ^88  S‘  &  J’  STAPL 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Sto: 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  -  under  ■  Hai 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Ad? 


Ham  Hill  Stone !  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  won 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quar 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish! 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Albaj 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Ad? 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La. 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  £ 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materir 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehou 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Ad? 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ad? 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 
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Tiryns, 

F  all  the  series  of 
remarkable  excava¬ 
tions  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
and  of  remarkable 
volumes  in  which 
these  researches  are 
recorded,  none  has 
such  direct  and 
genuine  interest  for 
irchitect  as  the  just-issued  volume  on 
is.*  There  is  not,  of  course,  the  same 
>ur  of  association  with  the  name  which 
is  about  the  subject  of  Troy  ;  nor,  let  it 
linitted,  is  there  anything  in  the  dis- 
ies  so  far  which  can  compare  in  artistic 
with  the  gold  work  of  Hissarlik  and 
nie.  The  ornamental  work  discovered 
far  confined  to  pottery  and  bits  of  wall¬ 
ing  of  archaic  design  and  workmanship, 
remarkable  point  in  the  work  is  the  full 
intelligible  nature  of  the  architectural 
ns  which  have  been  unearthed,  to  which 
ional  value  is  given  by  the  learned 
ue,  sometimes  a  little  imaginative  but 
's  suggestive,  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  For  gene- 
is  the  “  Cyclopean  Gallery  at  Tiryns  ”  has 
id  in  all  kinds  of  books  on  architecture, 
.ar  or  scientific,  as  one  of  the  most  remark  - 
ind  mysterious  of  ancient  remains  ;  yet 
vorld  has  been  content  to  look  at  this 
iant  and  shake  its  head  mysteriously  about 
thout  taking  any  trouble  to  find  out  its 
ing,  or  to  look  for  any  further  relics  which 
t  throw  light  upon  it.  In  March  of  1884, 
Schliemann  comes  on  the  scene  with 
pparatus  of  20  crow-bars,  one  large  and 
small  windlasses,  50  large  iron  shovels, 
ickaxes,  25  hoes  of  a  kind  known  in  the 
as  Tschapa,  and  “  40  English  wheel- 
ws  with  iron  wheels  ”  (which  last  item 
Dte  as  our  only  national  connexion  with 
(latter,  so  we-  may  as  well  make  the  most 
(,  and,  under  the  attacks  of  these  weapons, 
iystery  of  Tiryns  disappears,  and  its  plan 
I  bare,  measured,  drawn,  and  published, 
'thing,  of  course,  of  the  poetic  interest  of 
ilace  dissolves  under  this  acid  of  investi- 
o  and  criticism.  Omne  ignotum  pro 
lifico ;  and  the  gallery  of  Tiryns,  with 
iysterious  epithet  “Cyclopean”  (which 
on  the  pious  imagination  like  “  that 
id  word  Mesopotamia  ”),  seems  brought 
the  mythical  past  into  the  light  of 
ion  day.  There  is,  of  course,  much  room 
onjecture  and  for  further  investigation ; 
on  the  whole,  the  wonder  is  that  there 

ie  Prehistoric  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Tiryns :  the 
8  mf.the  Latest  Excavations.  By  Dr.  Heory  Schlie- 

•  e  Pr(,f'‘ce  by  F.  Adler,  with  contributions  by 
.  Dorpfeld.  London :  John  Murray.  1886, 
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should  still  be  so  much  of  the  plan  of  the 
citadel  left,  so  clearly  defined,  after  so  many 
ages. 

Dr.  Schliemann’s  sketch  of  his  mode  of  life 
while  carrying  out  the  excavations  is  as 
interesting  and  as  graphic  as  usual,  but  we 
must  pass  over  that  to  treat  of  the  main 
subject-matter.  He  had,  as  some  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  made  some  initial  excavations  at 
Tiryns  in  1876,  working  there  for  a  week  with 
fifty-one  men,  but  it  was  not  till  1884  that  he 
had  time  to  get  to  work  there  again.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld,  of  whose  contribution  to  the  volume 
we  will  speak  later  on,  accompanied  and  resided 
with  him  there.  The  first  work  was  to  dig 
away  the  rubbish  down  to  the  floor  of  lime 
and  small  stones  which  spreads  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Acropolis,  and  which  was 
covered,  from  1  to  l-g  metre  deep,*  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  brick,  masonry  nearly  calcined,  and 
black  earth. 

“It  then  appeared  that  the  walls  found  in  my 
excavations  of  1876,  consisting  of  large  stones  with¬ 
out  mortar,  were  only  the  foundation-structure  of  an 
immense  palace,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  upper 
citadel.  Of  its  walls,  the  lower  portion,  built  of 
smaller  stones  and  clay  about  0  50  metre  high,  had 
been  remarkably  preserved  by  the  close  covering  of 
(ttbris  over  all  the  building,  which  came  down  from 
the  higher  walls  of  the  edifice,  made  of  unburnt 
bricks,  and  from  the  flat  roofs  which  consisted  pro¬ 
bably  of  clay.  This  preservation  is  also  due  to  the 
conflagration  by  which  the  palace  was  destroyed,  for 
its  heat  was  such,  whenever  beams  of  timber  fed 
the  flames,  that  the  stones  were  calcined,  the  bind¬ 
ing  clay  burned  into  real  brick,  and  the  whole 
reduced  to  so  hard  a  mass,  that  our  strongest  men 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  breaking  it  with  pick- 
axes.  Many  of  these  works  thus  burnt  were  visible 
on  the  surface,  and  had  misled  the  best  archaeo¬ 
logists,  as  they  were  assumed  to  be  Mediaeval,  and 
it  had  never  been  imagined  that  they  could  be 
perhaps  2,000  years  older,  and  belong  to  the  palace 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Tiryns.  In  all  guide-books 
for  Greece,  therefore,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
nothing  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  Tiryns.” 

As  at  Hissarlik,  Dr.  Schliemann  considers 
that  he  finds  at  Tiryns  traces  of  more  than 
one  age  of  inhabitation,  without  counting  the 
Byzantine  and  other  walls  obviously  more 
modern  than  the  bulk  of  the  structure.  Traces, 
in  the  shape  of  clay  floors,  appeared  here  and 
there  in  the  outskirts  of  the  citadel,  of  a  still 
older  and  primitive  habitation  ;  but  this  suc¬ 
cessive  possession  of  the  site  by  different 
people  seems  established  by  the  entirely 
different  types  of  pottery  found.  To  these 
two  types  of  pottery  found,  two  separate 
chapters  are  devoted,  and  largely  illustrated. 
The  earlier  forms  Dr.  Schliemann  conjec¬ 
tures  to  have  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  of  Tiryns,  the  latter  to  the  builders 
of  the  citadel,  a  portion  of  “  that  great  Asiatic 

*  The  measurements  throughout  the  English  edition  are 
given  in  metres. 
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people  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
millennium  before  Christ,  covered  the  whole  of 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  islands 
of  the  Ionian  and  jEgean  seas,  with  and  which 
had  already  attained  a  high  level  of  culture.” 
Into  this  race  question  we  do  not  enter  here  ; 
but  every  one  who  examines  the  illustrations 
will  perceive  that  the  examples  of  pottery 
belong  to  two  different  peoples. 

We  turn  now,  however,  to  what  constitutes 
the  real  architectural  interest  of  the  volume, 
the  plan  of  the  citadel  and  its  chambers  as 
laid  bare  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  reproduce  here  the  plan  ;  to  do  that 
would  be  to  deprive  of  its  principal  value  a 
book  which  every  archaeologist  will  desire  to 
possess  ;  hut  we  can  briefly  follow  Dr.  Dorp¬ 
feld  through  his  interesting  disquisition  on  the 
buildings.  The  plan  shows  a  long  irregular 
enclosure  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
within  immensely  thick  walls,  and  divisible 
into  a  lower,  middle,  and  upper  portion,  of 
which  the  upper  portion  contains  an  elaborate 
array  of  courts  and  chambers  forming  the 
residence.  This  latter  portion  is  on  the  highest 
ground  of  the  eminence,  which  slopes  away 
rapidly  on  all  sides,  the  thick  outer  walls  being 
almost  entirely  built  on  a  steep  slope.  These 
walls  have  one  principal  entrance  on  the  east 
side,  being  otherwise  entirely  unbroken  except 
by  two  narrow  posterns,  one  at  the  northern 
extremity,  the  other  in  a  semicircular  tower 
projected  from  the  walls  on  the  west  side,  and 
as  thick  as  the  main  walls  themselves.  The 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  one  on  looking  at  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  plan  is  its  remark¬ 
able  similarity  in  general  idea  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  Mediaeval  French  chateau.  In  both- 
we  have  the  thick  walls  and  towers  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  ground,  and  the  habitable  por¬ 
tion  securely  placed  within  the  least  accessible 
portion  of  the  enclosure  on  the  higher  ground. 
The  lower  citadel  is  still  unexcavated,  though 
shafts  sunk  here  and  there  have  shown  that 
here  also  are  the  walls  of  buildings  preserved 
beneath  the  accumulation  of  soil  and  debris.- 
The  walls  remaining  in  the  small  intermediate 
portion  which  has  been  called  the  middle 
citadel  were  of  inferior  construction,  and  in  bad 
state  of  preservation.  But  in  the  upper  citadel1 
remains  the  plan,  nearly  complete  in  essentials, 
of  what  may  be  called  a  palace  of  the  Homeric 
age. 

In  regard  to  the  outer  walls  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
notes  that  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  that  a 
yoke  of  mules  could  not  move  the  smallest 
stone  at  Tiryns,  is  an  exaggeration,  as  many  of 
the  stones  can  be  easily  moved  by  a  single 
man  ;  but  on  an  average  the  blocks  are  of 
great  dimensions,  stones  of  from  2  to  3  metres 
long,  1  m&tre  in  height,  and  1  metre  in  thick¬ 
ness,  being  found  in  great  numbers.  Concern- 
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ing  these  great  blocks  there  are  some  remarks 
worth  noting  in  Professor  Adler’s  preface. 
He  comments  on  the  tale  which  they 
tell  of  the  settled  power  of  the  ruler  under 
whose  reign  they  were  built  together.  The 
citadel  could  not  have  been  built  in  a  hurry, 
in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  or  as  the  first  strong¬ 
hold  of  an  invasion  based  on  maritime  supre¬ 
macy  ;  “  the  colossal  walls  tell  every  one  able 
to  read  the  language  of  stones,  that  their 
erection  can  only  have  been  effected  in  a  long 
period  of  peace,  by  a  ruler  with  unusual 
resources  of  power,  and  who  had  trained 
workmen  under  his  permanent  control.”  In 
regard  to  the  practical  value  of  this  employ¬ 
ment  of  immense  stones  Professor  Adler  has 
a  new  suggestion  to  make.  He  conjectures 
that  in  the  building  up  of  these  walls  a  strong 
mortar  of  loam  or  potter’s  clay  was  used  as 
bedding  material,  which  facilitated  the  laying, 
joining,  and  further  piling  of  the  stones,  but 
which  dried  up  afterwards  and  was  gradually 
washed  away.  This  would  leave  many  inter¬ 
stices  for  footholes  in  the  walls,  and  hence  the 
desire  to  choose  such  large  blocks  for  the 
lower  and  middle  courses  as  should  render 
the  scaling  of  the  walls  by  this  means 
impossible.  The  largest  blocks  being  only 
found  in  the  lower  and  middle  courses  on 
the  outside  is  a  fact  which  certainly  favours 
this  hypothesis,  in  which  we  gather  that  Dr. 
Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  concur.  Two 
other  special  points  may  be  noted  in  regard  to 
the  outer  walls.  One  is,  that  there  occur  in 
them  several  straight  joints  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  work,  at  tolerably  even  distances,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  either  that  towers  were 
first  built  and  afterwards  connected  by  walls, 
or  that  the  first  outer  fortification  was  of  a 
slighter  and  more  temporary  nature,  and  the 
massive  wall  of  masonry  was  subsequently 
built  up  in  sections,  as  the  materials  could  be 
got  together,  and  as  time  and  opportunity 
allowed.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  existence, 
in  the  inner  face  of  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
wall,  of  half  a  dozen  large  niches,  the  most 
southern  of  which  can  be  accurately  measured 
(3'20m.  wide  by  370  m.  deep);  the  restare 
still  filled  with  debris.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  says  that 
apparently  these  niches  were  finished  in  the 
form  of  a  pointed  arch,  made  by  over-sailing 
stones  as  in  the  famous  gallery,  and  that 
further  south  exists  a  niche  (shown  on  the 
plan),  which  still  retains  its  “  ogival  ”* 
vault.  Without  a  knowledge,  which  we 
can  never  now  possess,  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  fortress  and  the  ways  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  seems  useless  to  make  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  object  of  these  large  niches  ; 
but  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  like  a  true  German,  must 
have  his  explanation  of  everything  (quot 
Alemanni,  tot  sentcntice,  as  Mr.  A.  Lang 
recently  said  of  German  archaeologists),  and  he 
considers  they  were  intended  to  economise 
material  in  building  the  wall,  the  object  being 
to  have  as  wide  a  platform  at~the  top  as  pos¬ 
sible.  “Many  nations  have  in  later  times 
built  their  fortress  walls  in  a  similar  way  ;  on 
the  inner  side  the  walls  were  strengthened  by 
projecting  buttresses,  united  by  vaulted  arches, 
and  thus  a  wide  surface  above  was  obtained.” 
As  this  construction  only  obtains  for  about 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  linear  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  walls,  such  an  explanation  is 
almost  absurd ;  a  construction  deliberately 
adopted  for  such  a  reason  would  have  been 
carried  out  consistently.  The  convenient 
piling  of  arms  seems  to  us  the  most  probable 
reason  for  these  niches  ;  certainly  more  pro¬ 
bable  than  that  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
well-known  gallery,  the  later  excavations  in 
1885  brought  to  light  a  new  and  interesting 
fact,  not  at  all  suspected  when  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
wrote  his  first  series  of  remarks  on  the 
excavations,  from  which  we  have  been  quoting. 
He  had  formed  the  idea  from  a  suggestion  of 
Captain  Steffen’s,  and  expressed  it  pretty 
positively,  that  this  gallery  with  its  range 
of  arches  was  a  series  of  sally-ports,  opening 
on  to  the  platform  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  outer  wall,  whence  the  defenders  could 

'  This  essentially  Continental  word  for  a  pointed  arch 
section  should  hardly  have  appeared  in  an  English  transla- 
tion,  English  architects  and  writers  have  nerer  adoptedit. 


emerge  on  to  this  said  platform  in  case  the 
assailants  had  attained  to  it.  This  platform 
seems  to  have  been  a  pure  assumption,  but,  as 
the  foundations  of  a  great  thickness  of  wall 
remain  outside  the  line  of  the  gallery,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  wall  was  built  in  a  kind  of 
“  two-decker  ”  arrangement,  the  lower  plat¬ 
form  running  beneath  the  line  of  arches  of  the 
gallery  on  the  upper  wall.  The  well-known 
gallery  is  near  the  south  -  eastern  angle, 
but  on  the  south  face  there  has  been 
discovered  a  similar  gallery  with  rows 
of  pointed  gwasi-arches.  On  clearing  away 
the  obstructions  from  these  the  excavators 
expected,  according  to  their  theory,  to  see 
the  platform  of  “  the  lower  wall  ”  extended 
before  them,  instead  of  which  they  found  each 
arch  led  into  a  pointed  vaulted  chamber,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  same  way,  and  with  no  com¬ 
munication,  not  so  much  as  an  arrow-slit,  with 
the  outer  face  of  the  fortifications.  Thus  “  all 
that  we  had  said  on  page  184  and  following 
pages  was  proved  to  be  untenable,”  a  caution 
that  should  be  remembered  by  theorisers. 
There  was  no  “  upper  and  lower”  wall  at  all ; 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  was  carried  up 
and  honeycombed  with  what  were  obviously 
storage  cellars,  with  a  long  passage,  out  of 
which  they  opened.  The  “Cyclopean  gallery 
of  Tiryns  ”  is  another  of  these  passages,  from 
which  the  masonry  of  the  cellars  on  which  it 
once  opened  has  been  removed  in  the  course  of 
ages. 

To  come,  however,  from  the  walls  to  the 
habitation, — for  we  have  waited  outside  long 
enough.  Entering  the  outer  wall  by  the  one 
main  entrance  on  the  eastern  side,  turning 
sharp  round  to  the  left,  and  going  about  twenty 
yards  southwards  between  two  high  and  thick 
walls,  we  reach  a  great  gate,  “  which  in  dimen¬ 
sions  and  construction  corresponds  closely  with 
the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycenaa.”  This  is  the  door¬ 
way  to  the  precinct  of  the  habitation,  leading 
into  a  long  irregular  courtyard  stretching  south¬ 
wards,  and  at  its  southern  end,  turning  to  the 
right,  we  pass  through  a  portico  in  antis,  with 
two  columns  between  antce,  into  a  second 
courtyard,  and  turning  to  the  right  again,  and 
having  now  turned  quite  round  and  facing 
northwards,  we  see  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
this  courtyard  (which  is  also  very  irregular  in 
shape),  another  portico  in  antis  leading  north¬ 
ward  into  a  nearly  square  court,  with  a  colon¬ 
nade  round  three  sides,  and  on  its  northern 
side,  centrally  situated,  again  a  portico  in  antis 
leading  through  a  vestibule  and  inner  vestibule 
to  the  large  cella  forming  the  principal 
chamber  of  the  house,  with  a  circular  hearth 
in  the  middle  of  it.  This  Dr.  Dorpfeld  calls, 
and  we  think  with  probability  amounting 
to  certainty,  the  principal  men’s  apartment; 
the  principal  women’s  apartment  is  not  far 
from  it,  but  reached  by  a  circuitous  route 
and  its  own  open  forecourt,  but  only  a  single 
vestibule.  Around  them  is  a  labyrinth  of 
smaller  rooms  and  passages,  the  special  use  of 
which,  except  in  one  case  to  be  mentioned  just 
now,  can  only  be  mere  conjecture.  But  the 
main  features  as  we  have  mentioned  them 
seem  as  clear  on  the  published  plan  as  any¬ 
thing  can  be. 

The  actual  remains  from  which  this  plan  is 
constructed  are,  of  course,  themselves  more 
like  a  plan  than  a  building  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  quite  sufficient  to  reconstruct  the  main 
scheme  of  the  building  from.  There  are  walls 
standing  one  m&tre,  more  or  less,  above  the 
floor-line,  and  bases  of  pillars  in  situ  j  besides 
a  number  of  interesting  and  suggestive  details 
of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  we  may  briefly 
touch  upon. 

The  entrance,  before  spoken  of  as  analogous 
to  the  Mycente  gate,  shows  an  immense  thresh- 
hold,  1  '40  metre  wide  and  more  than  3  metres 
long,  flanked  by  two  door-posts  of  breccia, 
3'20  metres  in  height :  one  still  in  its  place, 
the  other  with  the  upper  half  broken  off ; 
these  are  rebated  for  the  door-casing.  On  each 
side  in  the  threshold  are  the  pivot-holes  on 
which  the  doors  turned,  and  halfway  up  the 
door-posts  are  seen  the  cylindrical  holes  for 
the  bolt  or  bar.  The  inner  gate  building  of 
the  house,  the  portico  in  antis ,  shows  the  bases 
of  all  the  columns,  and  those  of  three  of  the 
ant®,  in  situ.  The  door-sill  is  a  limestone  block, 


4  metres  long  and  two  broad,  with  cir< 
pivot-holes,  '21  metres,  or  nearly  8  ii 
diameter,  showing  the  weight  and  size  oi 
folding-doors  which  turned  in  these  pivot-t 
The  section  of  the  pivot-holes  is  hemisphe: 
and  the  door  turned  on  sockets  shod  ! 
bronze.  For  in  the  sill  of  the  entrance  tc 
“  women’s  apartment  ”  was  found  a  bi 
socket  still  in  its  pivot-hole,  a  cylinder  wi 
cut  in  the  side  of  it  for  the  bottom  rail  o: 
door,  and  finishing  below  in  a  convex  1: 
sphere  working  in  the  concave  pivot-hole, 
position  of  the  pivot,  with  the  square  sit 
it  turned  diagonally,  showed  that  the  doo) 
half  open  when  the  fire  destroyed  it. 
is  truly  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  mf 
found  in  remains  of  buildings  of  pre-his 
date,  if  it  is  only  looked  for.  Any  one: 
had  been  commissioned  to  excavate  on  th» 
of  Tiryns  to  discover  how  doors  were  . 
some  eight  or  nine  centuries  before  the  Chrii 
era  would  probably  have  laughed  the  proi 
to  scorn ;  yet  here  was  the  door- pivot  n 
theless. 

The  forecourt  of  the  men’s  apartment,  y 
is  about  15 '75  metres  deep  by  20'25  wit 
floored  with  a  concrete  in  three  layers,1 
lowest  a  coarse  btton,  as  a  foundation.  . 
upper  surface  has  a  fall  for  carrying  ofi 
water  towards  a  point  on  the  south  side,  y 
there  is  a  vertical  shaft  covered  with  a 
We  almost  expect  next  to  hear  that  there 
a  bronze  bell-trap  found,  in  it,  but  that, 
not  seem  to  have  been  forthcoming.  In  r( 
to  the  court  and  its  position  relative  tc 
main  apartment,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  refers  tc 
description  of  Vitruvius  of  a  Greek  dwel 
house,  in  which  the  court  had  colonnade 
three  sides, — west,  south,  and  east, — am 
the  north  a  vestibule,  to  which  the  : 
roomsadjoined.  He  might  have  been  desert 
the  plan  of  this  portion  of  the  Tiryns  rem 
which  coincides  even  to  the  points  ol 
compass,  and,  as  Dr.  Dorpfeld  remarks,.1 
cates  that  the  later  Greek  house  was  deve/ 
from  that  of  the  Homeric  age. 

The  vestibule  to  the  men’s  apartment  i 
we  said,  a  portico  in  antis,  the  bases  o 
pillars  and  antce  are  in  situ.  The  forme 
irregular  blocks  of  stone,  with  a  circular  t 
worked  out  of  them  on  the  upper  face.  . 
irregular  portion,  we  should  imagine,  was: 
bably  concealed  by  the  floor  originally, 
similar  bases  are  found  around  the  cir. 
hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  men’s  apartr 
and  on  their  surface  is  an  inner  circular  r 
within  which  the  stone  is  well  preserved,! 
the  surrounding  edge  was  eaten  by  fire,- 
partly  chipped  away.  We  have  here  proo) 
the  columns  themselves  were  wood,  and  cirri 
and  smaller  than  the  stone  bases.  In  ri 
to  the  columns  and  antce  of  the  vestibule! 
remarkable  that  the  centre  line  of  the  colt 
is  set  considerably  back  from  the  centre  li 
the  antce,  so  that  any  epistylium  resting  o 
latter  must  have  been  appreciably  in  rer 
the  front  face  of  the  antre.  Dr.  Dori 
offers  several  conjectures  as  to  the  a 
arrangement.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
the  antaa  were  not  treated  as  pilasters  i 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  were 
flanking  masses  of  masonry,  which,  on  i 
upper  portion,  formed  a  “stop”  to  the  wo 
construction  of  the  pillars  and  entabla 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  roof-beams  ran  at  1 
angles  to  the  front,  they  would  probably 
on  the  epistylium,  and  project  foru 
forming  a  projecting  eave,  with  the  beai; 
a  line  with  the  outer  face  of  the  antce.  f 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  circular  heai: 
the  middle  of  the  men’s  apartment  c 
sponds  with  a  similar  feature  in  the  mi 
of  one  of  the  large  rooms  at  Hissarlik,  v 
is,  therefore,  now  conjectured  to  have  bee' 
apartment  forming  a  similar  portion  o 
Trojan  palace.  In  regard  to  the  apartme: 
Tiryns  there  appear  to  remain  plain  ini 
tions  of  floor  decoration.  This  consists 
cross  series  of  lines  scratched  on  the  surfa 
the  upper  and  finer  layer  of  concrete  v 
formed  the  finish  ;  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  ai ; 
that  there  are  distinct  traces  of  red  ir 
squares  left  between  the  lines,  and  of  bit 
the  lines.  It  thus  formed,  as  he  says,  a  “  si 
carpet-pattern.”  A  point  of  more  sj 
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Wall  Painting  in  the  Palace  of  Tiryns. 


2st  in  connexion  with  this  apartment  is 
onstruction  of  the  central  portion  over  the 
columns  which  form  the  four  angles  of  a 
•e  around  the  central  circular  hearth. 
)orpfeld  suggests  that  these  supported  a 
i  central  roof,  rising  above  the  rest  of  the 
and  giving  side  “  clearstory  ”  lights.  Mr. 
usson  dissents  from  this  view,  in  some 
rks  printed  as  a  footnote,  as  he  thinks 
arge  scale  of  the  apartment  would  have 
jred  the  construction,  at  that  period, 
difficult.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
do  ;  but  these  four  columns  supported 
thing,  the  question  is  what  ?  Mr.  Fer- 
>n  prefers  the  theory  that  the  men’s 
,ment  rose  higher  than  the  surrounding 
Lings,  and  had  upper  lights  at  the  sides, 
b  from  the  door,  through  the  two  vesti- 
one  within  another,  is  out  of  the 
;ion  ;  and  a  hypsethral  opening  over  the 
ace  seems  exceedingly  improbable,  as  it 
have  destroyed  all  the  comfort  of  the 
iment  in  some  states  of  the  weather, 
e  alluded  before  to  one  other  apartment  of 
h  the  use  seemed  pretty  obvious  ;  this  is 
;  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  bath-room, 
is  a  small  room  about  3  metres  by  4  in 
placed  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  the 
l-east  of  the  forecourt  of  the  men’s  apart- 
s,  and  in  such  a  position  that  a  visitor 
1  readily  be  conducted  to  it  on  his  way  to 
main  apartments.  It  is  floored  with  a 
e  block  of  limestone  averaging  nearly  2  ft. 
uckness,  the  under  side  rough,  the  upper 
,ce  levelled  and  polished.  At  the  north- 
corner  is  a  square  gutter  cut  out  in  the 
!,  and  leading  into  a  stone  pipe  carried 
lgh  the  wall.  The  theory  is  that  the  bath- 
was  placed  on  the  floor,  and  after  use 
ly  emptied  on  to  the  floor,  and  the  water 
red  to  drain  away.  By  a  fortunate  chance, 
Dr.  Dorpfeld,  we  found  a  fragment  of  such 
>,  which  teaches  us  that  it  was  made  of 
t  terra-cotta,  and  that  its  form  nearly  re¬ 
ded  a  modern  bath.  This  is  proving  a  little 
buch.  The  fragment  found  is  given  in 
of  the  illustration  plates,  and  the  as- 
id  outlines  of  the  remainder  shown  in 
id  lines  ;  but  the  fragment  is  too 
[  to  afford  this  evidence  in  so  absolute  a 
ler  as  is  assumed.  Around  the  margin  of 
tone  floor  are  a  number  of  dowel  holes,  in 
les,  at  regular  intervals,  and  these  we  are 
were  “  evidently  to  secure  to  the  floor  a 
len  wainscotting.”  Why  so  ?  That  would 
be  the  most  likely  kind  of  material  to 
se  specially  to  line  a  bath-room  with, 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
i  is  that  the  adjoining  stones  show 
:s  of  the  effect  of  fire.  What  is  still  more 
iionable  is  the  assumption  that  if  the 
il-holes  had  been  carried  completely  round 
le  four  walls,  then  we  might  have  assumed 
this  apartment  was  a  reservoir  for  water  ! 


This  is  about  the  oddest  notion  of  constructing 
a  reservoir  for  water  that  was  probably  ever 
suggested,  and  shows  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  con¬ 
clusions  are  not  always  based  on  practical  know¬ 
ledge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dowel-holes  are 
interrupted  at  a  point  where  a  door  from  the 
next  apartment  would  naturally  have  been 
placed.  But  all  this  proves  nothing  as  to  its 
being  a  bath-room.  The  solid  stone  floor  and 
the  gutter  point  strongly  to  that  conclusion  ; 
the  idea  of  a  wooden  wainscot  is  rather  against 
it  than  otherwise,  and,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  really  was  the  bath-room,  we 
are  for  that  very  reason  disposed  to  doubt 
if  the  meaning  of  the  dowel-holes  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  expounded. 

Among  the  architectural  remains  illustrated 
is  one  Doric  capital,  found  piecemeal  but  in 
sufficient  preservation  to  put  it  together,  and 
which  is  analogous  in  character  to  the  Sicilian 
Early  Doric  work.  No  trace  of  a  shaft  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  column  has  been  found,  nor  of  any 
other  capitals  of  the  same  class  ;  possibly  more 
may  be  found  if  the  excavations  are  continued. 
This  capital  does  not  belong  to  the  date  of  the 
main  buildings  of  the  palace  which  has  been 
excavated.  In  all  probability  it  was  part  of 
some  small  temple  subsequently  erected  in  or 
near  the  precinct,  after  the  stone  Doric  style 
had  penetrated  into  Greece  ;  and  being  of  less 
“  Cyclopean  ”  build  than  the  walls  of  the 
more  ancient  palace,  its  fragments  were  more 
readily  looted  after  the  general  ruin.  It  is 
curious  to  find  what  is  generally  regarded  as 
archaic  Doric  thus  appearing  as  the  modern 
work,  so  to  speak,  of  the  site. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  book  are  a  number 
of  admirably-executed  plates,  many  of  them  in 
chromo-litbography,  of  various  details  of  wall- 
painting  and  pottery  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  of  these  represents  a  man  performing  appa¬ 
rently  a  kind  of  acrobatic  dance  on  the  back 
of  a  galloping  bull ;  both  man  and  animal  are 
ill- drawn  and  archaic  in  outline,  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  considerable  amount  of  spirit  in  the 
representation.  Of  the  decorative  details  we 
give  a  reproduction  in  black  and  white  of 
one,  a  band  of  mural  ornament,  of  which  there 
are  sufficient  fragments  for  a  complete  restora¬ 
tion.  The  colours  are  red,  blue,  buff,  the  parts 
left  white  in  our  sketch  being  shown  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  cream  colour.  The  black  portions 
are  black  in  the  original.  In  the  main  band 
of  the  design  is  seen  that  continuous  spiral 
which  is  to  be  found,  in  one  form  or  another, 
over  so  large  an  area  of  pre-historic  Europe. 

We  must  close  our  brief  sketch  of  this 
remarkable  publication,  in  which  we  can 
assure  the  reader  that  we  have  merely  given 
an  inadequate  summary  of  the  interesting 
matter,  both  in  text  and  illustration,  with 
which  it  abounds.  It  is  a  book  that  every 
archaeologist  and  architect  who  takes  serious 


interest  in  architectural  history  should  possess, 
and  which  combines  learning  and  research  and 
shrewd  suggestion  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
romance.  Our  notice  would  be  incomplete  if 
we  omitted  to  mention  that  the  book  is  dedi¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  “  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
his  interest  in  my  labours  and  the  help  de¬ 
rived  from  his  scholarship  and  profound 
archaeological  learning  since  the  commence 
ment  of  the  discoveries  at  Troy.” 


NOTES. 

RECENT  report  from  the  United 
States  shows  that  the  great  wave 
i  jgft  YJ  of  depression  which  has  been  so 
Ja-wjal  marked  (and,  indeed,  still  is)  in 
this  country,  has  not  been  without  its  cor¬ 
responding  effect  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  although  there  is  always  this  difference 
between  the  two,  viz.,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
new  building  is  rendered  necessary,  however 
bad  the  times  may  be.  W e  see  the  result  of  this- 
in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  old-established 
cities  there  has  been  more  or  less  stagnation, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  newer  ones, 
further  west  business  has  been  much  more 
brisk.  A  marked  and  an  unwished  for  feature  in 
the  situation  is  that  there  is  a  notable  increase- 
in  wooden  and  nondescript  structures  of  a  low 
cost.  The  stranger  landing  at  New  York 
would,  however,  be  struck  with  the  large 
amount  now  being  expended  either  in  huge- 
business  premises  or  residential  apartments  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  the  same  activity  existed  in 
other  places  builders  would  have  no  reason  to 
grumble.  The  figures  for  the  last  three  years- 
and  a  half  are  as  follow  : — 

Number.  Cost. 

1882  .  2,677  .  $4-1,793,000 

1883  .  2,623  .  44,3'  4,638 

1881  .  2,897  41,461,208 

1886  .  1,698  (for  first  six  months)  26,783,706 

The  expenditure  of  over  50,000,000  dols.  (sup¬ 
posing  that  the  rate  keeps  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year)  shows  that  the  American  capital  has- 
no  intention  at  present  of  checking  its  upward 
growth.  Philadelphia  has  also  increased  its 
assessment  of  real  estate  from  562,687,555  dols. 
in  1883,  to  587,749,828  dols.  in  1885,  although 
new  buildings  will  not  account  for  all  this, 
which  includes  works  of  transportation,  water, 
gas,  and  sewerage.  The  total  increase  of 
buildings  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  is 
18,173  which  is  far  in  excess  of  any  other  city 
in  America,  although  for  the  present  year  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  has  been  the 
largest  at  San  Francisco.  Both  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  are  in  a  most  flourishing  state  as 
regards  the  building  trades,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ere  many  years  are  past  these' 
two  north-western  cities  will  join  forces,  and? 
in  time  perhaps  rival  Chicago  in  size.  The 
estimate  of  the  new  buildings  in  these  two 
places  will  quite  warrant  such  a  prophecy  : — 

1882.  18P3.  1884.  1885.*  Total.f 

St.  Paul .  2,611  ...  3,480  ...  2,383  ...  1,635  ...  10,009 

Minneapolis  ...  2,166  ...  3,420  ...  2,341  ...  1,670  ...  9,686 
*  Six  months.  +  Four  years. 

Nearly  20,000  new  buildings,  within  four 
years,  in  cities  not  half  a  dozen  miles  apart 
from  each  other,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  rapidity 
of  American  settlement.  The  following  list 
comprises  the  number  of  new  erections  and 
their  cost  through  the  United  States  for  the 
last  three  years  and  a  half : — 

New  buildings.  Cost. 

1882  .  20,261  $97,835,000 

1883  .  24,996  102.460,000 

1884  28,020  102,868,000 

1886  (six  mouths)  14,919  .  42.279,000 

Total .  68,190  .  $346,432,000 

(exclusive  of  Philadelphia).  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  expenditure  of  69,086,570Z.  in  three 
years  and  a  half  speaks  volumes  for  the  general 
extension  of  the  country  and  of  the  building 
trades  in  particular. 


MR.  FERGUSSON  jS  article  on  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century ,  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Those  who 
are  against  the  absurd  treatment  proposed  by 
the  late  Government  will  find  their  opinions 
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supported  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  paper ;  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  the  said  scheme  may  possibly 
learn  something  from  Mr.  Fergusson,  if  they 
are  not  too  bigoted  to  learn.  Mr.  Fergusson 
takes  the  view  that  we  have  expressed  all 
along,  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son,  or  by  some  one  else  who  instigated  him, 
was  mainly  founded  on  superstitious  reverence 
for  a  portion  of  Norman  walling,  of  no  special 
interest  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  Norman. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
does  not  say  anything  about  the  most  crying 
practical  sin  of  all  in  the  scheme,  the  proposal 
to  break  up  the  area  of  Westminster  Hall  by 
projecting  two  staircases  15  ft.  into  it,  as 
a  means  of  communication  with  the  small  and 
ill-lighted  rooms  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
into  committee-rooms.  It,  is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  public  to  understand  a  matter  of  this 
kind  on  paper,  but  we  predict  that  if  this 
foolish  scheme  of  false  archeology  is  proceeded 
with  there  will  be  a  public  outcry  when  people 
discover  what  is  actually  proposed,  and  find 
that  the  area  of  the  Hall  is  to  be  permanently 
destroyed  to  furnish  steps  to  get  to  rooms 
which  will  be  ill-placed  and  utterly  inadequate 
for  their  purpose. 


IT  appears  from  a  list  recently  issued  by  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Association 
that  about  one  hundred  of  the  candidates 
for  Parliamentary  honours  are  chairmen  or 
directors  of  railway  companies.  These  figures 
are  exclusive  of  Ireland,  and  the  statement  is 
possibly  otherwise  incomplete,  as  the  present 
Parliament  includes  among  its  members  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  railway  officials.  The 
Association  is  following  up  the  circular  issued 
a  month  or  so  back  by  another  address  to 
traders,  giving  the  particulars  just  referred  to, 
and  accompanied  by  a  reprint  of  a  very  forcible 
article  on  the  subject  of  preferential  rates 
which  appeared  in  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegrajph 
of  September  26th  last.  A  list  of  questions 
for  ascertaining  the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  candidates  with  regard  to  this  and  kindred 
matters  is  given,  among  which  appears  the 
following : — “  Whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  a  rate  would  prove  fairly  remunerative  to 
the  railway  companies,  they  will  assist  the 
promotion  of  any  legislation  having  for  its 
object  the  institution  of  a  rate  per  truck  per 
mile, — which  would  give  traders  the  alternative 
of  sending,  at  their  own  risk,  any  kind  of 
goods  without  reference  to  class,  and  immensely 
simplify  the  question  of  carriage.”  This  appears 
to  be  a  novel  idea,  and  we  shall  be  curious  to 
know  how  the  companies  regard  it.  The  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  a  truck  varies  so  much  that  the 
advantage  of  such  a  system  would  often  be 
doubtful,  while  the  fixing  of  the  rate  would  be 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  frequently  fail  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all.  At  the  same  time  there  is,  doubtless, 
much  that  is  practical  in  the  suggestion,  or  it 
would  not  be  made  by  such  an  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  association.  We  observe  that  candidates 
of  entirely  different  shades  of  politics  have 
already  announced  their  intention  of  taking  up 
arms  on  behalf  of  the  trading  interest,  and  it 
is  probable  that  when  the  battle  of  rates  is 
resumed  in  the  House  the  railway  companies 
will  have  to  act  on  the  defensive. 


THE  use  of  liquid  fuel  for  steamers,  of  the 
preparation  for  which  change  we  gave 
some  particulars  on  the  12th  of  January,  1884, 
has  now  made  such  advance  that  an  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed,  under  the  title  of  the 
Hydro- Carbon  Syndicate,  in  order  to  supply 
apparatus  devised  to  utilise  all  kinds  of  crude 
petroleum,  shale  oils,  residuum  from  oil 
refineries,  and  the  like.  The  advantages 
claimed  are,  first  that,  weight  for  weight,  the 
liquid  fuel  will  do  twice  or  two  and  a  half 
times  the  work  of  coal.  Secondly,  that  there 
is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  taking 
the  fuel  on  board,  as  well  as  an  absence  of 
smoke  from  the  combustion.  Thirdly,  the  oil 
mt.y  be  carried  in  the  water- ballast  tanks,  which 
are  to  be  filled  with  water  when  the  oil  is 
pumped  out,  and  the  storage  capacity  of  vessels 
may  be  thus  increased.  Some  particulars  are 
'ven  of  a  recent  voyage  of  the  Himalaya  from 
arrow-in-Furness  to  the  Black  Sea  and  back, 


in  which  447  tons  of  coal  were  burned,  at  a  cost 
of  45 61.  It  is  said  that  such  a  voyage  could 
be  done  by  the  use  of  180  tons  of  oil,  at  a  cost 
of  270 l.  This  saving  in  fuel  is  thus  estimated 
at  186/.,  to  which  is  added  a  saving  of  222 1.  in 
firemen’s  wages,  and  an  increase  of  164  tons  in 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel,  which,  at  11. 
per  ton  each  way,  would  come  to  328Z.,  showing 
a  balance  of  550 1.  for  the  double  trip  in  favour 
of  the  oil.  The  price,  however,  here  allowed 
for  the  oil  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  Russian  petroleum  refuse,  which  is  cited 
as  one-third  that  of  coal ;  which  would  give 
an  additional  118Z.  as  against  coal,  taking  the 
other  figures  as  correct.  Certainly  liquid  fuel 
has  to  be  looked  at  as  a  probable  factor  in  the 
navigation  of  the  future,  and  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  it  in  large  quantities  at  Sibi  is  one 
of  no  little  interest  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


have  received  the  following  circular 
from  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society,  to  which  we  are  glad 
to  give  further  publicity  : — 

“  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  supposed  diminu¬ 
tion  of  water  supply  and  the  suggested  increase 
of  floods.  The  committee  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
as  much  information  as  possible,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  data  that  you 
may  have  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  showing 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  water  supply, 
either  from  gaugings  of  wells  or  springs  ;  the  height 
of  flood-marks  in  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes;  the 
records  of  low-water  periods  ;  or  any  historic  data 
which  you  may  have  collected  relating  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Information  relating  to  the  period  between 
1825  and  1835  would  be  extremely  valuable,  in 
order  to  enable  the  committee  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the 
diagram  accompanying  the  report  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  for  July,  1885.” 

Communications  on  the  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Marriott,  at  30,  Great  George-street,  West¬ 
minster. 


THE  Hounslow  Local  Board,  at  its  meeting 
on  Tuesday  night  last,  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction 
to  raise  a  loan  of  77,OOOZ.  for  carrying  out 
a  new  drainage  scheme  for  the  combined 
districts  of  Hounslow,  Heston,  and  Isleworth. 
The  scheme  which  has  been  adopted  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Bromley,  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Board,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  one 
or  two  well-known  engineers  to  whom  it  was 
submitted.  Notice  has  also  been  given  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  the  Local  Board’s 
intention  to  acquire  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
district  as  a  site  for  the  precipitation  works. 
The  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  dust  and  sludge  destructor,  by  which  the 
refuse  from  the  dust-bins  and  the  sludge  are 
burned  together,  or  sludge  -  presses,  should 
be  adopted,  has  been  delayed  pending  a 
thorough  inspection  of  both  systems.  The 
Brentford  authorities  are  at  present  con¬ 
structing  sludge-presses  similar  to  those  at 
Chiswick.  The  Richmond  and  Kingston 
authorities  have  had  under  their  consideration 
separate  schemes  for  the  drainage  of  their  re¬ 
spective  districts  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Thames  Valley  Sewage  Board,  but  have  been 
unable  to  come  to  a  definite  decision  over 
rival  schemes.  The  scheme  now  adopted  by 
the  Hounslow  Board  is  that  which  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  (Mr.  Bromley)  prepared  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  district  could  be  drained  more  efficiently 
and  economically  in  a  separate  scheme  than  by 
the  proposed  combined  scheme  of  the  now 
defunct  Thames  Valley  Sewerage  Board. 

THE  total  gross  fees  received  by  District 
Surveyors  for  the  year  1884  was  46,792 1. 
11s.  6d.  in  respect  of  26,363  works,  of  which 
more  than  three-fourths  were  completed  within 
the  year.  The  gross  fees  received  in  thirty- 
nine  districts  varied  from  22 1.  to  592/.  In  two 
of  these  the  receipts  did  not  amount  to  100Z.  ; 
in  four  districts  the  receipts  were  less  than 
300 1.  each  ;  in  nine  less  than  400 1.  each  ;  in 
eleven  less  than  500 1.  ;  and  in  thirteen  less 
than  600 1.  each.  In  thirty-one  districts,  the 
receipts  ranged  from  608 1.  to  2,237/.  The 
largest  amount  of  fees  received  was  by  the 


District  Surveyor  of  Camberwell,  Mr.  J: 
whose  income  for  1884  was  2,237 Z.  Is., 
next  to  him  comes  the  District  Surve] 
Fulham,  with  an  income  of  2,043 1.  11s.  6 


A  COMPETITOR  in  the  recent  Live 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Competition  , 
a  letter  complaining  strongly  of  the  act! 
the  Town  Council  in  refusing  to  awar< 
premiums  on  the  ground  that,  “  although 
of  the  plans  submitted  show  conside 
merit,  not  one  of  them  is  in  complete  ac 
ance  with  the  conditions  requiring  tha 
buildings  must  in  all  respects  comply  wit’ 
Building  Regulations  in  force  in  this  ( 
We  confess  this  appears  to  us  hard  measr 
the  competitors  who  are  admitted  to 
“shown  considerable  merit,”  considering 
amount  of  work  they  must  have  thrown  a 
and  we  think  a  more  liberal  view  might 
have  been  taken  by  a  wealthy  corpor 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  conditions  set 
absolutely  that  the  Building  Regulatic 
Liverpool  were  to  be  complied  with,  we  c 
see  that  competitors  who  overlooked  this 
dition  have  any  technical  ground  for  comp 
Our  correspondent  points  out  that  there 
special  by-law  giving  the  Council  pow 
make  exception  to  the  Act  as  regards  Labo 
Dwellings.  But  if  this  power  of  excep; 
dealing  was  not  contemplated  or  indue 
the  instructions  to  architects  (and  we  pr< 
it  was  not),  the  competitors  cannot  clain 
in  their  favour. 


THE  recently-reported  case  of  Street  i 
Union  Bank  of  England  and  Spair 
interest  to  men  of  business  at  the  presen' 
when  so  many  firms  are  adopting  regi 
telegraphic  addresses.  The  bank  in  qu 
adopted  the  registered  address  of  “  J 
London,”  and  Messrs.  Street  &  Co.,  30, 
hill,  London,  moved  for  an  injunction  t 
vent  the  bank  from  using  this  addrf 
prevent  the  inconvenience  which  was  < 
to  them  by  it.  But  Mr.  Justice  Pearso: 
that  however  inconvenient  the  address 
bank  might  be,  he  could  not  interfere 
there  was  no  attempt  to  injure  trade,  a 
legal  injury  done.  It  is  probable  that  tb 
not  be  the  only  clashing  of  a  registered  a 
with  an  existing  name,  and  it  would  pre 
be  convenient  to  all  parties  if  the  Post: 
were  to  make  a  rule  by  which  a  regi 
address  should  be  altered  if  it  was  so  s 
to  an  existing  and  previous  name  as  t< 
cause  of  real  inconvenience. 


TN  regard  to  a  recent  burglary  with  vit 
-*-  a  correspondent  writes  to  suggesi 
country  houses  should  have  their  appr 
and  drives  well  lighted  at  night.  At  p 
the  large  house  of  the  district  is  often  thi 
one  to  which  it  is  possible  for  people 
felonious  intentions  to  approach  after  ni; 
under  cover  of  absolute  darkness,  even 
early  hour  in  the  evening.  “  In  the  villd 
public-house  and  small  shops  are  aligh 
people  moving  about,  up  till  ten  or  elei 
night.  The  mansion  only  is  dark  and  a 
The  dinner  guest  has  often  to  find  his  w 
a  dark  avenue  or  drive.  When  he  ar 
other  guests  are  occupied  about  dinner 
the  attention  of  the  domestics  mostly  © 
trated  on  the  kitchen  department  a 
attendance,  the  burglar  finds  his  way  j 
the  same  unlighted  approach.  The  sugg 
seems  worth  the  attention  of  dwellers  in  c< 
mansions. 


OTEPS  are  being  taken  both  at  Mih 
O  Mantua  to  erect  statues  in  menu 
Garibaldi.  In  the  latter  city  the  mov 
has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  com 
appointed  to  arrange  matters  has  ent 
the  execution  of  the  monument  to  the 
known  sculptor,  Bordini,  of  Veronai 
first  it  was  intended  to  have  a  colossal  t 
but  it  was  eventually  decided  to  h 
more  moderate  sized  one,  of  28  ft  or  21 
length,  of  which  the  figure  will  be  a  littl 
10  ft.  Its  proposed  situation  is  in  front 
Teatro  Sociale,  between  the  Piazza  S.  Syl 
and  the  Piazzo  Leona. 


Not.  14,  1885.] THE  BUILDER. 


!E  Christmas  number  of  the  Art  Journal 
which  is  already  out  (Christmas  numbers 
presently  be  published  at  Midsummer,  we 
jine),  is  a  monograph  on  Sir  John  Millais 
his  works,  containing  some  admirable 
avings  from  his  leading  or  best  known 
ares,  and  also  some  facsimiles  of  sketches 
studies,  which  are  of  interest.  Among  the 
trations  is  a  beautiful  reproduction  of 
ill  October.” 


OM  the  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards ’ 
Gazette  we  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Con- 
'ht,  in  response  to  an  appeal  made  to 
by  Captain  Armit  to  assist  in  providing 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  building  “human 
ies”  for  the  poor  of  Windsor,  “now 
iled  together  in  slums  lying  at  the  very 
of  the  Royal  Castle,”  has  replied  through 
E.  Ponsonby  that  he  shall  be  happy  to 
g  the  subject  before  Her  Majesty  “  when 
leme  for  improvement  has  been  matured 
he  authorities  of  the  borough.”  We  hope 
reply  will  tend  to  stir  up  “  the  authorities 
he  borough”  to  a  sense  of  their  moral 
jations  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 


'URNEMOUTH  UNDERCLIFF  DRIVE 
COMPETITION. 

iis  is  a  competition  under  an  engineering 
ict,  submitted  for  decision  by  the  promoters 
uinent  engineering  judgment,  and  won  by 
neers.  That  profession,  however,  does  not 
.  by  any  means  to  have  monopolised  the 
jst,  though  the  field  was  properly  theirs,  as 
ral  of  the  designs  bear  marks,  we  think, 
jr  of  architectural  than  engineering 
atago,  while  some,  perhaps,  could  lay  claim 
jither. 

vo  things  may  be  said  at  the  outset, — that 
ppears  to  have  been  a  carefully  and 
tiously  prepared  and  a  most  fairly  con- 
sd  competition ;  and  that  the  designs  gene- 
evince  careful  and  conscientious  study  and 
aration.  Of  course  a  subject  of  this  kind 
of  necessity  be  viewed  in  very  various 
ats  by  men  of  different  professional 
ing  and  habits  of  thought,  but  the  simple 
[practical  view  seems  that  which  should 
ail  over  all  others,  and  this  appears  to  have 
|l  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  in  his  examination 
Le  designs,  and  in  his  careful  report  upon 
i ;  and  the  labour  is  not  light  of  thoroughly 
taring  twenty-nine  separate  sets  of  drawings 
[weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  their  various 
;s  of  design  and  construction.  The  pre¬ 
cis  offered  were  liberal  in  amount,  viz., 
,  100L,  and  501.,  and  their  award  rested 
ely  with  the  assessor,  who  strictly  adhered 
le  terms  of  the  invitation.  The  whole 
uct  of  this  competition  seems  one  which 
it  well  serve  as  an  example  for  other  such 
3  of  skill,  but  which  too  often,  unfortunately, 
d  a  very  different  spectacle.  The  designs 
arranged  for  exhibition  under  numbers, 
rding  to  the  totals  of  the  different  esti- 
!8,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  the  order 
however,  broken  for  the  purpose  of 
ng  the  three  snccessful  plans  together, 
length  of  the  proposed  drive  is  about 
lies. 

».  1,  “  Steadfast,”  shows  a  drive  36  ft.  wide 
a,  footway  of  13  ft.,  the  height  above 
D.”  (“  Ordnance  datum,”  we  presume)  not 
d.  The  communication  with  the  beach  is 
opeB  at  twenty-two  points  ;  the  road  is  of 
metalling  and  the  footway  of  2-in.  tar 
ag.  The  sea-wall  is  of  Portland  cement 
rete,  at  a  cost  per  cube  yard  calcu- 
.  at  14s.  The  road  surface  is  put  at  the 
low  rate  of  Is.  per  yard  superficial,  and 
of  the  footway  at  Is.  6d.  The  total  esti- 
(which,  however,  is  noted  as  not  complete) 
t  at  22,64-91.,  viz.,  17,6491,  for  the  works  on 
ieach,  and  5,0001.  for  those  of  the  cliff.  The 
item  appears  surely  much  below  any  pro- 
)  achievement,  and  the  second  very  low,  in 
ipinion,  for  what  must  be  done. 

2,  “  The  Current,”  Ac.,  has  the  roadway 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Bands,  constructed 
'anite  at  5s.  per  yard,  the  footway  of  tar 
)g  at  2s. ;  the  sea-wall  of  concrete  at  18s. 
ube  yard,  or  20s.  per  yard  run.  The  drive 
)  lighted  by  seventy  gas-standards.  The 
is  estimated  at  27,5081,,  being  25,5701.  for 
'and  1,3381.  (!)  for  cliff  works;  the  road- 
to  be  30  ft.  wide  and  the  footway  10  ft. 


This  roadway  has  a  tortuous  appearance  on 
plan,  following  closely  the  line  of  the  cliffs,  and 
it  would,  of  course,  much  less  interfere  with  the 
picture8queness  of  the  sea  front  than  other  more 
raised  roadways;  but  it  would  be  far  more 
exposed  to  encroachment  by  drift  sand  in 
storms,  and  be  far  more  difficult  to  keep  in 
working  order,  and  much  less  command  the  sea 
view.  The  sea-wall  is  again  very  deficient  in 
foundation  depth,  and  the  quantity  of  concrete 
per  yard  lineal  should  be  nearly  doubled  to 
ensure  an  efficient  sea  front.  Surface  paving 
is  shown  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  with  railing 
shoots  to  convey  the  water  to  the  foot  drains 
under  the  road.  The  cliff  difficulty  in  its  reality 
is  not  here  met. 

No.  3,  “  Experto  Crede.” — A  40-ft.  carriage¬ 
way  and  10-ft.  footpath,  steps,  and  three  slopes 
to  beach ;  but  no  access  to  beach  at  the  ends. 
The  slopes  to  accommodate  bathing-machines. 
Tarred  macadam  roadway  at  Is.  9d.  per  square 
yard;  tar  -  paved  footway  at  10£d.  per  yard; 
Portland  cement  concrete  sea-wall  at  12s.  per 
cubic  yard.  Lighted  by  120  gas  -  standards. 
The  passage  under  pier  would  involve  bridging 
one  span  of  the  latter  by  bow-string  girders, 
which  would  add  1,600J.  to  the  estimate  of 
28,0701.  5s.  Id.,  made  up  to  26,0701.  5s.  Id.  for 
drive,  and  2,0001.  for  cliff  works.  The  Bea-wall 
is  more  substantial  than  in  the  two  previous 
designs ;  but  the  proposed  outlay  for  cliff  works 
far  too  low  if  to  be  efficient. 

No.  4,  “  Practicus.” — An  elaborately  worked- 
out  design,  giving  evidence  of  much  care  in  its 
preparation.  This  is,  in  faot,  the  sixth  design 
in  range  of  cost ;  but  Nos.  4  and  5  in  that  range 
are  the  seoond  and  third  premiated  designs,  and 
stand  eighth  and  ninth  on  the  walls.  This 
design  shows  a  32-ft.  roadway  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
footpath,  the  latter  certainly  too  narrow.  The 
road  is  raised  11  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum, 
both  tracks  being  of  tarred  macadam,  the 
carriageway  at  2s.,  and  the  footway  at  2s.  6d. 
per  yard  super.  Concrete  sea  -  wall  at  10s. 
per  cubic  yard,  and  20a.  per  yard  lineal. 
The  estimate  is  26,9761.  for  the  drjve,  and 
2,1841.  for  cliff  works,— total,  29,1591.  The 
sea-wall  is  designed,  certainly,  too  light,  and 
is  founded  on  the  surface  of  the  substratum 
of  clay  instead  of  being  sunk  several  feet  into 
it,  the  only  safe  plan.  The  approaches  to  the 
drive,  on  each  side  of  the  pier  approaches,  are 
well  designed.  The  cliff  sections  indicate  an 
intention  of  cutting  off  several  feet  of  the  cliff 
front  to  supposed  more  solid  matter  behind,  and 
a  retaining-wall  at  the  cliff-foot  is  worked 
hollow  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  oval  drain, 
with  catch-pits  at  intervals.  Here,  again,  the 
real  cliff  difficulty,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre¬ 
sently,  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  or 
grappled  with. 

No.  5,  “  1885.”  —  A  30-ft.  drive  and  16-ft. 
foot-wall  raised  8  ft.  above  0.  D.,  with  steps  to 
beach  at  fourteen  points,  and  five  inclines  for 
bathing-machines.  Tarred  macadam  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  both  tracks,  at  a  uniform  cost  of 
3s.  6d.  per  yard.  Concrete  sea-wall,  at  8s.  per 
oubic  yard.  Has  no  access  to  beach  at  the  ends  ; 
is  lighted  by  sixty-five  gas- standards.  Estimate, 

28.8121.  17s.  for  drive,  2,000Z.  for  cliffs ;  total, 

30.8121.  17s. ;  fourteen  sheltered  seats  pro¬ 
vided.  The  drive  is  near  the  level  of  the 
sandB,  and  thus  incurs  the  disadvantages  re¬ 
ferred  to  with  respect  to  No.  2.  A  belt  of 
plantation  is  proposed  between  the  cliff 
foot  and  the  drive,  with  storage  space  for 
bathing-machines  behind  it  in  the  recesses 
formed  by  the  hollows  in  the  line  of 
cliff.  This  would  advance  the  sea-wall  in  these 
places  125  ft.  or  130  ft.  on  the  beach,  quite 
taking  away  the  Bands  at  high-water  of  spring 
tides.  The  seat-shelters  are  designed  in  the  not 
very  desirable  style  of  the  pier  approaches, 
which,  however,  may  be  supposed  to  indicate 
the  local  taste  (!). 

No.  6,  “Relevant.”  —  A  carefully-prepared 
design,  showing  a  36-ft.  roadway  and  14-ft. 
foot-walk,  raised  10  ft.  above  O.D.  Drive  sur¬ 
face,  tarred  macadam ;  footway,  tar  paving. 
Concrete  sea-wall.  Details  of  estimate  not 
given.  There  is  no  access  to  the  beach  at  the 
ends  of  drive, — a  serious  omission  surely  here 
and  elsewhere.  Estimated  cost,  27,377 1.  for 
drive,  3,7791.  for  cliffs  ;  total,  31,1561.  Avery 
good  line  is  kept  in  the  sweep  of  this  drive,  a 
point  not  enough  regarded  in  several  designs, 
and  needing  good  study  to  secure.  The  Bea- 
wall  shows  a  massive  section,  but  is  founded 
on,  not  deep  in,  the  clay  substratum.  Of  course 
a  great  additional  cost  is  involved  in  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  walling,  but  all  expe- 
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rience  (and  at  Bournemouth  it  is  not  many 
miles  to  seek)  proves  its  necessity,  and  no 
design  or  estimate  based  on  less  secure  arrange- 
ments  could  be  safe  to  work  upon. 

No.  7,  “Utile  Dulce.” — The  first  premiated 
design ;  it  stands  No.  13  in  order  of  cost,  but 
with  the  other  prize  winners  makes  a  group  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  numbering.  This 
design  is  not  nearly  so  ambitious  in  appearance 
as  several  others,  but,  we  think,  justifies,  on 
examination,  the  precedence  given  it,  as  it  is 
eminently  practical  and  well  thought  out.  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette’s  report  on  it  is  its  proper 
introduction  here,  and  some  extracts  from  its 
designer’s  description  may  aptly  follow.  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette  says : — 

“The  design  under  the  title  of  ‘  Utile  Dulce  ’  provides  a 
carriage-way  30  ft.  wide  with  a  10-ft.  foot-way  raised  10  ft. 
above  mean  sea-level.  Flights  of  steps,  extend  ng  along 
an  aggregate  sea  frontage  of  from  8,000  to  9,0C0  It.,  give 
access  from  the  footway  to  the  sands.  These  are  broken 
by  twelve  inclines  for  boats  and  bathing-machines,  each 
200  ft.  wide,  viz.,  seven  on  the  east  side  of  the  pier  and  five 
on  the  west  side,  in  addition  to  one  opposite  Durley  Chino, 
120  ft.  long.  Also  by  seventeen  projections  for  sheltered 
seats,  each  40  ft.  in  length.  The  steps  would  be  largely 
used  as  seiits  by  nurses  and  children  in  fine  weather.  This 
design,  taken  as  a  whole,  deserves  first  prize,  although  it 
would  not  be  well  to  carry  the  roadway  under  the  pier  as 
suggested.’' 

The  author  of  the  desigu  writes  in  his 
“  report,” — 

“It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  that  the  beach  is  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  effecting 
the  required  objects,  and  does  not  alter  the  natural 
features  of  the  cliff  in  any  way,  and,  except  at  very  high 
tides,  the  beach  will  have  a  broad  expanse  of  sand  outside 
the  marine  drive.” 

“There  are  twenty  rustic  concrete  sheltered  seats  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  cliffs,  with  seating  accommodation  for 
eight  persons  each,  or  sufficient  for  160  persons,  and  seven¬ 
teen  rustic  shelters  glazed  with  oak  seats  on  the  south  side 
of  the  promenade  upon  a  kind  of  barbican,  with  seating 
accommodation  for  sixteen  persons  each,  or  sufficient  for 
272  persons,  making  a  total  of  permanent  seating  accommo¬ 
dation  for  432  persons.” 

The  drive  is  formed  of  tarred  macadam  at  4s. 
a  yard ;  the  footway  of  tar  paving  at  2s.  9d. ; 
the  sea-wall  of  concrete  at  13s.  6d.  per  yard 
cube,  and  the  lighting  is  ,by  seventy  gas- 
standards. 

The  estimate  is  for  drive  33,270 1.  6s.  8d. ;  for 
cliff  works,  1,872Z. ;  total,  35,142f.  6s.  8d.  As 
regards  the  cliff  drainage  he  says, — 

“  This  part  of  the  proposed  work  is  the  most  important 
to  deal  with.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  cliffs  are  over¬ 
drained  the  sand  will  become  so  dry  that  it  will  very  soon 
be  blown  away,  which  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  many  parts 
of  the  cliffs.  In  the  second  place,  if  sufficient  drainage  is 
not  done  as  early  as  possible,  before  very  long  there  will 
not  be  any  walks  past  the  coastguards'  station  and  tho 
Eoyal  Bath  Hotel.  I  have  provided  seven  deep  sumps,  as 
shown  on  plan,  to  be  dug  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  down  to 
the  mean  sea-level,  with  adits  driven  in  east  and  west  at 
the  top  of  the  clay  strata,  thus  tapping  the  source  of  the 
springs  which  crop  out  on  the  sea  face,  causing  the  wasting 
of  cliff  at  those  points.  The  sumps  are  of  sufficient  capa¬ 
city  below  the  top  of  clay  level  to  hold  the  rainfall,  which 
is  26  in.  to  29  in.  per  annum,  to  get  rid  of  the  water  by 
percolation  at  the  sea-level,  which  is  always  found  to  be 
the  case  where  water  at  Buch  a  little  distance  from  the  sea 
will  keep  lower  than  the  ordinary  sea-level ;  and  the  other 
part  of  the  drains  I  propose  to  have  open  channels  leading 
diagonally  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  the  back  of  the 
wall,  thence  under  road  to  face  of  wall,  which  will  prevent 
the  furrowing  and  destruction  of  the  cliff  front.  To  pre¬ 
serve  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  it  is  proposed  at  all  those 
places  where  the  various  kinds  of  earth  are  at  an  angle  of 
rest  to  spread  mould  mixed  with  road  sweepings  over  tho 
cliffs,  and  then  Bown  with  sea  sand  grasses  as  a  land 
winner,  and  planted  with  such  kinds  of  shrubs  as  I  believe 
would  thrive.” 

In  comment  upon  this  we  must  say  that  the 
sea-wall  seems  deficient  in  mass,  and  is  based, 
only  on  the  clay  bed  under  the  sand,  instead  of 
entering,  as  it  ought,  several  feet  into  it,  thus 
saving  greatly  on  what  we  think  a  sufficient 
estimate  should  be  for  that  part  of  the  work. 
And  with  regard  to  the  cliff  drainage,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  think  that  this  outlay  of  less 
than  2,000J.  can  suffice ;  the  adits  at  the  clay- 
level  are  not  described  as  to  length,  Ac.,  and  we 
are  confident  that  these  must  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  broken  clay -bed.  The  design  is 
no  doubt  a  meritorious  one,  in  many  ways,  but, 
for  the  reasons  named,  we  consider  the  estimate 
inadequate  and  misleading.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  local  correspondence  since  the 
award,  and  it  has,  we  think,  been  distinctly 
shown  that  the  spaces  for  bathing-machines  are 
very  inadequate  in  frontage,  and  will  lead  to  a 
very  undesirable  crowding  together  of  the 
bathers,  who  will  too,  at  high  tides,  be  fully  in 
sight  of  the  road. 

No.  8,  “  Ad  Rem,”  the  second  prize  design, 
of  which  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  writes  : — 

“  Next  should  be  classed  the  design  of '  Ad  Rem,’  which 
proposes  also  a  30-ft.  road  and  a  10-ft.  esplanade  raised 
9  ft.  6  in.  above  mean  sea-level.  It  provides  four  lengths 
of  inclines  in  convenient  places  for  boats  and  bathing 
machines,  giving  an  aggregate  length  of  frontage  to  the 
sands  of  2,210  ft.,  and  twenty-eightjflights  of  steps,  each 
of  about  90  ft.  length  of  frontage,  or  a  total  of  2,620  ft.; 
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and  the  line  of  wall  is  broken  by  thiiteen  projections  with 
sholtered  seats  and  steps  to  the  sands.” 

This  design  has  a  better-designed  sea-wall 
than  the  last,  founded  in  the  clay,  but  still  not 
deep  enough.  There  is  a  stone  (or  concrete 
block  ?)  guard-wall  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and 
back  of  the  drive,  which  would,  we  think,  prove 
of  little  use,  so  far  as  waste  of  cliffs  is  concerned. 
The  drive  surface  is  of  tarred  macadam,  at  Is. 
a  square  yard ;  the  footway  of  asphalte,  at 
lOd. ;  the  sea-wall  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
at  11s.  per  yard  cube,  and  13s.  6d.  (we  presume 
per  yard  lineal).  There  are  thirty-two  sheltered 
and  seventy  open  seats,  and  seventy-three  gas- 
standards.  This  design  stands  fourth  as  to 
estimated  cost,  being  put  at  23,572 7.  10s.  for 
the  drive,  and  4,9537.  for  cliff  works,  making  a 
total  of  28,5257.  10s.  We  consider  the  walling 
would  need  a  considerably  increased  rate  for 
security.  There  is  little  of  much  moment  in 
the  competitor’s  “  report,”  as  regards  the  drive, 
but  with  respect  to  the  cliffs  and  their  waste, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  stop  the 
future  formation  of  “  chines,”  and  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  surface  damage  by  wind  and 
rain.  The  general  drainage  is  dealt  with,  and 
his  scheme  suggests, — 

“  (a)  In  the  case  of  depressions  in  strata,  and  consider’ 
able  quantity  of  water,  to  absorb  and  catch  the  water, 
before  it  reaches  the  front,  by  shafts  behind  the  cliffs. 

(b)  In  other  cases,  to  intercept  and  cut  off  back  water 
on  intermediate  levels  by  adits  driven  in  over  the  benches 
of  impervious  strata,  and  also  by  forming  collecting-drains 
on  the  benches  themselves. 

(c)  To  intercept  the  water  rnnning  over  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  by  a  drain,  in  the  positions  shown  on  the  p'an. 

(d)  By  a  series  of  small  surface-drains,  to  intercept  and 
carry  down  small  quantities  of  water  which  may  pa-s  the 
previously-described  works,  and  which  may  collect  from 
rainfall  upon  the  surface  of  the  cliffs  themselves." 

This  shows  (with  too  the  item  of  nearly  5,0007. 
appropriated  to  this  use)  a  better  apprehension 
than  usual  among  the  competitors  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  a  better  pro¬ 
mise  of  meeting  them ;  and  the  paper  closes 
with  observations  on  the  necessity  of  treating 
each  part  of  the  cliff  according  to  its  local 
peculiarities,  with  too  a  reference  to  planting 
on  the  cliff  face,  which  we  think  not  very  much 
to  the  purpose ;  but  the  design  is  one  of  the 
best  thought-out  among  the  whole  submitted. 

No.  9,  “  Fidelitas  viucit,”  takes  the  third 
premium,  and  stands  fifth  in  the  range  of  cost 
of  estimate.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  writes  of  it : — 

“  The  third  place  should  be  awarded  to  ‘  Fidelitas 
vincit,’  which  provides  a  roadway  31  ft.  wide  and  a  foot¬ 
way  of  12  ft.  ;  but  raised  only  8  ft.  above  maiu  sea-level. 
The  line  of  sea-wall  ha3  twenty-seven  flights  of  steps, 
each  giving  150  ft  of  frontage  to  the  sands,  or  a  total 
length  of  4,060  ft.,  but  each  300  ft.  of  wall  is  broken  by 
circular  projections  for  seats.  The  approaches  to  the  pier 
are  well  arranged.” 

The  drive  is  proposed  to  be  formed  with  9  in. 
of  gravel,  and  the  footway  to  be  of  tar  paving ; 
a  circular  drive,  with  a  band  -  stand  in  the 
centre  at  each  extremity,  and  this  seems  the 
only  design  in  which  urinals  are  provided,  or  at 
least  named.  The  estimate  comprises  19,5737. 
for  the  drive,  and  9,0777.  for  cliff  works, — a 
much  more  likely  amount,  we  deem,  than  most 
named,  making  a  total  of  28,6507.  We  have  a 
note  as  to  the  pier  approaches  in  the  same  terms 
as  the  arbiter  employs.  The  design  for  band¬ 
stands  is,  we  consider,  uselessly  elaborate,  but 
the  cue  may,  as  Beems  the  case  in  other 
instances,  be  taken  from  the  overdone  style  of 
the  existing  pier  offices,  showing  how  evil 
example  bears  fruit. 

The  selected  designs  are  respectively  the 
work  of  (1)  Mr.  John  Stewart,  C.  and  M.E., 
temporarily  resident,  we  believe,  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth  in  connexion  with  railway  contracts ; 
(2)  Mr.  T.  J.  Scoones,  A.M.I.,  of  Bristol,  who 
has  designed  a  similar  work  for  Weston-super- 
Mare  ;  (3)  Messrs.  Rowell  &  Harding,  C.E.,  of 
Wimbledon. 

A  very  general  resemblance  almost  of  neces¬ 
sity  pervades  the  designs,  with  a  very  general 
defect  also  as  to  sufficient  depth  of  foundation 
for  the  sea-wall,  a  point  greatly  affecting  the 
estimates.  More  difference  exists  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  cliff  drainage. 

No.  13,  “Archimedes,”  is  remarkable  for  its 
sheat  of  some  forty  or  more  sections  of  drive, 
&c.,  which  might  well  have  awaited  an  order  to 
prepare  working  drawings. 

No.  14,  “  Utility,”  is  a  very  careful  design 
with  a  good  sea-wall,  formed  od  a  flat  curved 
batter,  but  still  wanting  depth  in  the  clay  bed. 
The  sheltered  seats  are  well  designed,  but  some 
“  carpenter’s  castellated  ”  detail  disfigures 
parts  of  the  accessories.  The  system  of  drainage 
for  the  cliffs  is  about  the  best  thought-out  of  all 
submitted. 

No.  18,  “  Say  ye  and  do  ye,”  has  the  road  raised 


between  two  retaining-walls,  clear  away  from 
the  cliff,  an  arrangement  well  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  sections  do  not  show  the  clay 
level,  nor  is  the  cliff  drainage  detailed  in  the 
drawings,  being  probably  left  for  explanation 
to  the  written  report. 

No.  20,  “  Progress,”  and  No.  21,  “  N.B.,”  both 
have  better  sea-walls  than  most  designs,  and 
both  carefully  detailed.  No.  20  a  good  deal  in 
tho  style  of  the  existing  pier,  an  example  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

No.  24,  “  Lahore  Vinces,”  is  a  very  careful 
design;  the  road  carried  on  flat  segmental  con¬ 
crete  arches  of  some  30  ft.  span,  admitting 
of  the  flow  of  the  tide  within  them.  An 
overcliff  drive  is  also  provided  for,  carried 
in  part  also  on  arches  filling  in  between  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  cliff.  While  doubting  the  per¬ 
fect  security  of  this  scheme,  we  must  admit  the 
picturesque  effect  it  produces.  This  design  rises 
to  an  estimate  of  68,1427. 

The  remaining  designs  present  no  features 
calling  for  particular  notice  except  that  they 
rise  in  the  amount  calculated  for  their  exe¬ 
cution  until  “  Prudentia  Simplicitate”  reaches 
a  total  of  116,7417.,  more  than  five  times  that  of 
No.  1,  “  Steadfast.” 


Since  these  notes  were  begun  it  has  trans¬ 
pired  that  the  design  “Utile  Dulci,”  to  which 
the  first  premium  was  awarded,  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  one  prepared  by  the  local  surveyor  for 
the  Commissioners  some  time  ago,  and  lent,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  into  form  for  competing, 
by  its  author,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  and  drawn  under 
that  gentleman’s  inspection,  by  the  surveyor’s 
son,  in  his  overtime,  Mr.  Stewart  at  the  same 
time  being  engaged  on  the  design  we  have 
noticed  under  the  motto  “  Utility.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  seriously  mooted  by  the  Commissioners 
whether  their  surveyor  had  not  broken  faith 
with  them,  in  this  use  of  his  design,  and  they 
submitted  that  question  to  Sir  F.  B  ram  well, 
who,  asking  himself  a  legal  opinion,  gave  as  a 
result  his  view  that  there  was  no  breach  of 
duty.  However,  it  seems  a  pity,  if  the  surveyor 
wished  to  help  a  friend  by  the  use  of  his  design, 
he  could  not  keep  his  counsel  when  the  design 
proved  the  most  successful,  as  the  result  is  that 
neither  his  friend  nor  himself  gain  anything; 
the  award,  it  appears,  being  set  aside,  the 
second  premiated  design,  “Ad  rem,”  being  now 
put  first ;  the  third,  “  Fidelitas  Vincit,”  placed 
second,  and  a  new  third  prize  plan  having  to 
be  selected  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette. 

This  scheme  if  carried  out  will  at  once  and 
for  ever  alter  the  sea-front  of  Bournemouth 
from  a  natural  and  picturesque  one  to  one 
artificial  and  formal,  and  with,  in  our  opinion, 
a  very  uncertain  prospect  of  real  advantage. 
The  cliff  drainage,  to  secure  the  face  from 
waste  by  falling,  will,  we  are  convinced,  prove 
a  much  more  difficult  (if,  indeed,  at  all  prac¬ 
ticable)  problem  than  it  is  generally  thought 
to  be,  as  the  level  of  the  retentive  clay-bed  is 
variable  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  much 
of  its  concealed  character  as  yet  unknown ; 
while  on  a  complete  exploration  of  its  peculiari¬ 
ties  only  can  any  at  all  reliable  system  of 
drainage  be  founded.  The  cliff-front  also  being 
subject  to  the  destructive  action  of  both  rain  and 
frost  may  completely  baffle  all  attempts  at  its 
preservation  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  drive,  being  devised  very  much  as  an  in¬ 
valid  resort,  any  proof  of  insecurity  through  its 
invasion  by  heavy  falls  from  the  cliff  above  it, 
would  surely  lead  to  its  desertion  for  such  a  use, 
and  the  loss  of  that  accession  of  visitors  which 
it  is  aimed  to  secure,  and  render  the  outlay 
upon  it  an  unprofitable  burden  to  the  town. 


Brentwood. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
drill-hall  for  the  F  Company  of  the  First  Volun¬ 
teer  Battalion  of  the  Essex  Regiment  has  been 
laid.  The  plans  for  the  building  were  prepared 
by  Lieut.  E.  N.  Cubitt,  of  Brentwood,  who  is 
acting  as  architect  and  surveyor,  and  the  work 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Wood,  builder, 
of  Chelmsford.  The  first  section  only  of  the 
building  is  at  present  in  hand.  This  will  com¬ 
prise  a  basement  containing  a  temporary 
armoury,  with  a  dressing-room  on  each  side, 
and  above  the  basement,  which  is  at  the  far 
end  of  the  building,  will  be  a  stage  20  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  to  overlook  the  spacious  drill-hall,  80  ft. 
by  50  ft.  This  forms  the  first  portion  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  cost  will  be  1,2007.,  or,  includ¬ 
ing  a  proposed  residence  for  the  Sergeant- 
Instructor,  with  recreation-rooms  and  armoury, 
2,0007. 


ITALY:  FOR  STUDENTS.* 

In  times  that  are  now  somewhat  distant,  bi 
not  beyond  living  memory,  the  architectun 
student,  whatever  he  may  have  neglected,  w j 
not  allowed  to  overlook  the  great  works  < 
Imperial  Rome,  which  furnished  the  most  in 
portant  items  in  his  stock  of  ideas.  Nor  cou] 
he  easily  overlook  the  styles  which,  after  tl 
revival  of  learning,  grew  naturally  on  Italia 
soil,  and  were  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  wan 
of  modern  life.  Men  who  seriously  intended  i 
fit  themselves  for  the  profession  of  architectui 
went  abroad  for  many  months,  and  even  fi 
years,  the  main  object  of  their  journey  being 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  Italian  arct 
tecture  of  the  Classic  type.  Since  those  tirai 
one  and  another  phase  of  architectural  thong’ 
has  had  its  day  and  its  decline ;  but  there  h: 
been  no  period  in  which  the  architecture  ai 
kindred  arts  of  Italy,  ranging  over  some  twen 
centuries,  have  failed  to  influence  very  m 
terially  modern  architects.  It  would  be  wastii 
time  to  dwell  now  on  the  importance  of  sui 
studies.  Those  who  feel  no  warmth  of  intere 
in  them,  thoBe  with  whom  a  journey  to  Ita 
has  not  been  the  dream  of  their  student  lil 
would  not  be  brought  to  a  better  mind  1 
anything  we  could  say  in  these  few  minutes. 

But  while  these  studies  have  more  than  he 
their  ground,  while  English  architects  hat 
during  the  last  half-century,  enormously  i 
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creased,  and  buildings  that  claim  Borne  art 
tectural  character  have  increased  still  more, 
number  of  thoBe  who  have  sought  their  kne 
ledge  of  Italian  art  at  the  fountain-head  ‘ 
undoubtedly  diminished,  so  that  at  the  pres 
time  a  vast  and  ever-growing  majority  ' 
dependent  on  books  and  pictures  for  tl 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  remarks 
manifestations  of  genius  of  which  the  hist 
of  architecture  has  taken  any  account,  b 
between  the  period  to  which  I  have  refer 
and  the  present  day,  the  art  of  travel  1 
progressed  enormously,  and  yet,  through  I 
unaccountable  neglect  of  opportunity  by  j 
great  bulk  of  English  architects,  railws 
and  all  that  belongs  to  th9m  have,  so  far 
personal  contact  with  Italy  goes,  existed' 
vain.  As  it  happens,  we  are  able  to  meas. 
this  improvement  in  the  means  of  travel  v 
precisely. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1834,  the  as 
year  in  which  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brii 
Architects  was  founded,  the  late  Sir  Jai 
Hudson  made  his  celebrated  swift  journey 
Rome,  carrying  the  offer  of  the  post  of  Pri 
Minister  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  After  an  amot 


*  A  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  read  at  the  meei 
of  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  6th  inst.,  as  e 
where  mentioned  We  have  interspersed  the  repor 
this  paper  with  various  small  sketches  as  a  kind  of  r 
ginal  commentary  on  it ;  they  are  taken  from  the  ske 
book  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Gregg.  The  views  of  Florence  an 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  and  the  mosaic  figure,  are  ph 
printed  from  photographs. 
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if  exertion  and  endurance  that  can  now  hardly 
>e  necessary  in  any  civilised  country,  he  arrived 
>n  the  ninth  day.  How  far  the  moat  fortunate 
if  travelling  students  of  that  time  fell  short  of 
his  headlong  speed  may  not  be  precisely  known ; 
jut  a  journey  in  which  he  would  see  even  the 
imited  list  of  things  then  thought  essential 
vas  a  very  costly  enterprise,  and  a  serious 
jreak  in  the  routine  of  his  life.  But  any  ordi- 
lary  passenger  who  started  for  Rome  direct 
jefore  noon  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  would 
irrive  before  noon  to-day, — in  hardly  more  than 
;wo  days, — and  may  have  easily  driven  before 
linner  through  all  the  most  celebrated  localities 
)f  ancient  and  Medimval  Rome,  and  enjoyed 
3ome  of  the  finest  and  most  suggestive  views 
to  be  seen  in  the  world.  Except  for  two  nights 
spent  in  the  train,  his  land  journey  will  have 
been  free  from  all  discomfort.  He  will  have 
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traversed,  at  a  very  leisurely  pace,  some  of  the 
finest  lake  and  mountain  scenery  in  Europe, 
meals  always  waiting  for  him  at  meal  times, 
and  with  no  need  to  use  a  word  of  any  language 
but  his  own.  The  travelling  student  who  desires 
to  make  stoppages  on  the  way  can  avail  himself 
of  the  same  speed,  comfort,  and  economy. 

Other  facilities  for  study  have  increased  vastly 
beyond  this  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one. 
Except  for  the  rather  cold,  but  needful,  treatise 
of  Sir  William  Chambers  and  some  other  books, 
to  which  not  one  in  a  dozen  men  like  ourselves 
oould  have  got  access,  the  travelling  student  of 
fifty  years  ago  would  have  to  sketch  and  measure 
for  himself  any  Classical  building  from  which 
he  desired  to  learn.  Street’s  “  Brick  and  Marble 
Architecture  of  Italy”  had  not  then  come  as  a 


revelation  to  ordinary  minds.  There  is  now 
probably  no  class  of  work  in  Italy  that  is  not 
fairly  well  illustrated  by  sketches,  by  drawings 
to  scale,  and  by  photography,  —  an  entirely 
modern  art, — so  that  you  may  possess  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  pence  more  valuable  information 
about  a  building  than  can  be  put  into  the  most 
careful  drawing.  Besides  our  own  library,  those 
at  South  Kensington  and  the  Institute  are  easily 
accessible  to  all  students,  and  if  any  really  use- 


Onc  of  the  Buttresses  of  the  Frari  Church,  Venice. 
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ful  book  is  absent  from  the  last  named,  I  will 
answer  for  the  willingness  of  the  Library  Com¬ 
mittee  to  beg,  borrow,  or,  if  necessary,  buy  it 
for  them.  Sketching,  as  an  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise,  can  be  practised  near  home,  and  though 
it  is  of  infinite  value  for  fixing  on  the  mind  a 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  a  foreign 
style,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  for  the  details  and  proportions 


of  a  building  are  caught  and  fixed  by  the  camera 
a  good  deal  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand. 
Now,  the  proper  use  of  all  these  appliances  is 
not  to  act  as  substitutes  for  the  inspection  of 
the  things  they  represent,  but  as  records  of 
what  we  have  actually  seen.  They  are  useful 
as  an  artificial  memory  to  give  life  and  interest 
to  all  that  we  may  read  after  about  the  originals. 
It  is  only  by  seeing  these  originals  that  any  very 
useful  notions  can  be  formed  of  them,  and 
this  personal  contact  with  them  we  persistently 
undervalue  and  neglect. 

When  I  was  last  in  Rome  I  inquired  of 
persons  who  would  be  most  likely  to  hear  of 
the  visits  of  English  students,  and  found  that 
some  half-dozen  per  annum  was  all  they  knew 
about.  French  and  German  students  go  in 
very  considerable  numbers, — the  former  having 
a  share  in  the  costly  establishment  maintained 
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by  their  Government  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
which  advertises  the  fact  by  its  fine  position 
on  the  Pincian  Hill.  Our  own  Royal  Academy 
sends  one  architectural  student  in  two  years. 
The  Institute  has  two  annual  travelling 
studentships,  and  this  Association  has  one, 
which  may  help  the  winners  to  Italy  if  they 
are  so  disposed.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Aldwinckle,  we  have  an  additional  one  for  this 
year,  but,  both  this  and  our  own  studentship 
are  limited  to  the  very  months  when  Rome  is 
avoided  by  all  prudent  travellers,  so  that'  Mr. 
Aldwinckle’ s  special  studentship  for  Italy,  which 
the  Institute  can  award  this  year,  is  the  only 
one  that,  if  awarded,  insures  a  visit  to  that 
country.  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  a 
dozen  English  architects  per  annum  get  there  at 
their  own  cost. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  for  some  time 
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past  advocated  a  systematic  arrangement  for 
such  visits, — visits  arranged  specially  for  those 
who,  np  to  this  time,  have  never  gone  to  Italy, 
and  who  are  not  likely  to  go  on  the  usual 
terms  as  to  time  and  cost;  visits  that  will 
occupy  weeks  instead  of  months,  which  will  not 
seriously  interfere  with  office  arrangements,  nor 
cost  more  than  the  ordinary  student  can  afford. 
I  would,  indeed,  set  before  every  pupil  in  archi¬ 
tecture  the  near  prospect  of  seeing  for  himself, 
if  only  for  a  short  time,  the  very  objects  that 
he  is  studying  from  books  and  pictures,  perhaps 
with  no  very  great  enthusiasm.  As  the  young 
doctor  gets  his  anatomy  from  real  bones  and 
tissues,  as  all  other  students  acquire  their  know¬ 
ledge  by  actual  inspection  of  the  things  that 
are  needful  to  be  known,  so  should  the  student 
in  architecture  see  the  objects  of  his  study,  not 
through  pictures  only,  but  with  his  own  eyes. 

Such  a  system  as  I  suggest  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  ideas  of  the  travelling 
student  who  can  go  for  a  longer  term.  On  the 
contrary,  I  hope  it  would  tend  to  encourage 
him,  for  it  would  render  the  details  of  travelling 
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more  popular  among  us,  and  therefore  more 
easy,  and  the  man  who  could  do  good  work 
while  on  an  extended  tour  would,  on  his  return, 
find  an  audience  well  able  to  appreciate  his 
results. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  gain  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  some  of  our  more  for¬ 
tunate  friends,  thongh  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
objection  with  which  the  suggestion  of  these 
short  tours  will  be  met.  Some  years  since, 
when  I  was  thinking  of  a  journey  that  would 
only  allow  a  stay  of  six  days  in  Rome,  I  applied 
to  several  friends  for  advice.  The  most  candid 
of  them  gave  me  the  inner  mind  of  all.  He 
said,  “  My  dear  fellow,  don’t  do  anything  so 
ridiculous.  Wait  till  you  can  go  thither  for 
six  weeks.  You  will  come  away,  as  I  did, 
with  the  tears  in  your  eyes.”  I  will  only  say 
of  this  advice  that  it  had  the  effect  of  being 
impracticable.  If  I  had  listened  to  it  I  should 
have  been  waiting  now.  It  is  bad  advice,  how¬ 
ever  well-intentioned ;  for  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  actual  circumstances  of  young  men 
who  are  carrying  on  their  professional  education 
probably  under  some  difficulties,  and  have 
a  very  serious  list  of  things  against  each  of 
which  they  must  write  “  done  ”  before  they  can 
pass  the  examination  to  which  they  are  now 
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subjected.  It  is  chiefly  for  their  sake  that 
I  offer  this  paper. 

What  is  the  amount  of  time  and  money  that 
the  ordinary  architectural  student  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  afford  for  this  one  item  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  education  ?  I  believe  that  few  will  be 
able  to  get  away  for  more  than  three  weeks  at 
one  time,  or  to  spend  more  than  20 1.  or  25 1. 
upon  one  journey.  Adopting  these  figures,  I 
propose  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  the  time 
at  that  cost. 

Out  of  twenty-one  days  four  will  be  spent  in 
travelling,  leaving  seventeen  days  available  for 
work.  On  the  map  of  Italy  the  roads  to  Rome 
are  beaded  with  towns,  the  meanest  of  which 
has  some  claims  to  be  visited.  Of  large  towns 
Turin  will  best  bear  to  be  omitted,  for  though 
pleasantly  situated  and  provided  with  fine 
modern  arcaded  streets,  there  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  seen  to  better  effect  in  other  towns. 
Milan,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  are  the  places 
most  likely  to  be  selected  for  a  short  stay  ;  but 


Siena,  Perugia,  Orvieto,  Assisi,  Pistoja,  Bologna, 
and  Piacenza  contain  work  that  may  cause 
either  of  them  to  be  chosen.  If,  out  of  our 
seventeen  days,  a  week  is  given  to  Rome,  five 
or  six  of  these  towns  may  have  from  one  to 
three  days  each,  Florence  being  made  the  chief 
object  after  Rome.  The  cost  of  a  second-class 
circular  ticket  will  be  132.  or  14Z.,  with  a  saving 
of  about  35s.  if  the  Newhaven  route  is  adopted. 
The  bare  expenses  of  living  at  hotels,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experience  of  some  of  our  friends, 
will  be  from  81.  to  92.,  and  if  we  allow  21.  for 
purchases,  the  total  cost  for  the  tour  will  be 
within  the  limits  I  have  named.  But  it  is 
possible  to  see  Rome,  Florence,  Pisa,  Genera, 
and  Turin  on  much  easier  terms.  I  can  state 


Early  Renaissance  will  prefer  Florence.  Tki 
architecture  of  Venice  can  be  appreciated  with 
out  any  very  elaborate  preparation,  and  thi 
whole  aspect  and  arrangements  of  the  city  an 
strange  and  full  of  beauty.  Verona  has  tha 
kind  of  beauty  which  tempts  one  to  sketcl 
rather  than  merely  rest  and  admire.  As  ti 
Vicenza,  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  o 
Palladio,  I  should  rather  advise  the  student  ti 
read  carefully  all  that  Street  says  to  extenuati 
his  neglect  to  visit  that  town, — then  to  maki 
a  short  call  there  himself, — as  Street  did  oi 
another  opportunity.  Out  of  seventeen  days  i] 
Italy,  Venice  may  have  a  week.  Ravenna  ma’ 
be  seen  either  on  the  tour  to  Venice  or  that  ti 
Rome.  Its  churches  and  baptisteries  are  fillet 
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that  the  actual  cost  of  a  journey  ( vid  New- 
haven)  which  occupied  seventeen  days,  of 
which  six  were  spent  in  Rome,  was  (exclusive 
of  purchases)  about  182.  Such  a  journey  was 
rendered  possible  by  a  new  system  of  excursion 
trains,  of  which  three  now  run  annually  at 
Carnival  time,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  at  fares 
of  41.  from  Paris  to  Rome  and  back.  I  went 
with  two  pupils  on  the  first  of  these  excursions, 
and  we  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  made  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son, 
who  provided  hotel  accommodation  and  a  good 
many  other  things  that  we  could  not  have 
managed  so  well  without  their  help. 

If  the  three  weeks’  tour  can  be  extended  for 
a  few  more  days,  Naples,  the  busiest  city  in 
Italy,  can  be  seen,  with  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 


with  mosaics,  six  or  seven  centuries  older  tha 
those  in  Venice.  The  cost  of  the  three  week* 
tour,  including  Venice,  should  be  under  20Z. 
have  seen  an  estimate  of  a  tour  twice  tha 
length  over  the  same  ground,  that  would  cos 
only  30Z.,  including  purchases. 

I  may  meet  the  common  objection  agains 
hurrying  over  these  most  interesting  routes 
by  saying  that  there  is  really  no  hurry  in  th 
business.  It  is  true  that  you  cannot  see  so  mam 
things,  nor  return  to  the  same  thing  so  ofter 
nor  take  so  many  notes,  as  if  the  time  wen 
longer ;  but  all  that  is  done  may  be  done  easil' 
in  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  wo  must  not  es 
pect  that  one  sovereign  will  go  as  far  as  three 
The  first  edition  of  Street’s  “  Brick  and  Marbl 
Architecture”  “was  the  work,”  as  the  autho: 


and  the  Greek  temples  at  Pmstum.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Naples  abounds  with  Roman  re¬ 
mains,  and  some  of  its  churches  are  remarkably 
rich  in  Medimval  sculpture;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  time  available  for  Rome  should 
be  diminished  for  the  sake  of  seeing  these 
things,  which  may  very  well  be  left  for  another 
opportunity. 

Taking  Milan  as  starting-point,  another  tour 
may  be  made  amongst  the  towns  in  North  Italy 
that  lie  within  sight  of  the  Alps  and  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  which  is  chiefly  Mediaval.  The  chief 
of  these  are  Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
and  Venice.  Mr.  Street  was  probably  right  in 
considering  Florence,  Verona,  and  Venice  of 
about  equal  interest  in  their  very  different 
kinds.  He  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Italian  art  during  the  period  of  the 


says,  “of  a  little  more  than  one  short  month, ’I 
which  may  perhaps  mean,  at  most,  five  weeks  < 
but  a  great  deal  of  that  time  was  occupied  it 
very  slow  travelling  and  many  stoppages  at 
small  towns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  half  a  dozer 
Italian  towns  could  now  be  as  well  seen  ir 
three  weeks. 

We  may  now  consider  what  the  student  maj 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  on  one  of  these 
short  tours.  He  could  not  make  elaborate 
studies  of  particular  buildings,  nor  take 
sketches  of  everything  that  he  might  wish  tc 
remember,  nor  explore  places  of  antiquarian 
interest ;  but  he  would  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  most  valuable  example  in 
each  locality,  and  not  to  be  entirely  dependent 
for  the  future  on  illustrations  for  his  knowledge! 
i  of  them.  I  am,  of  course,  supposing  that  each 
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ie  would  prepare  himself  well  before  going 
^ay  by  consulting  the  best  works  on  the 
laces  to  be  visited,  and  that  he  would  pursue 
ie  subject  after  his  return.  In  that  way, 
lore  should  be  no  difficulty  in  his  acquiring  a 
jally  useful  knowledge  of  the  styles  which  he 
as  been  able  to  study  from  their  best  examples, 
ad  for  the  future  he  may  venture  to  have  an 
pinion  of  his  own,  whereas  he  has  previously 
ad  to  go  by  the  opinions  of  other  men;  but 
aere  are  many  things  that  he  would  learn 
esides  the  details  of  styles. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarites  of  our 
jllow-countrymen  is  their  fear  of  big  things. 
iet  a  young  architect  have  his  way,  and  he  is 
ir  more  likely  to  contrive  some  little  piece  of 
amiture  than  a  building  or  monument  of 
rand  dimensions.  Set  him  to  design  some 
irge  building,  and  he  will  probably  manage  to 
lake  it  look  like  a  group  of  five  little  buildings, 
esigned  by  as  many  architects,  at  intervals  of 


with  us.  On  the  Continent  we  find  everywhere 
marble  window-sills,  dadoes,  and  columns.  I 
have  seen  in  the  remotest  corners  of  Holland 
marble  steps  and  pavements  in  little  common 
shops  and  at  cottage  doors.  Onr  general  range 
of  choice  is  from  rubbed  Portland  to  tooled 
York.  In  the  ruins  and  the  churches  of  Rome 
there  is  a  most  magnificent  collection  of  coloured 
marbles  and  hard  stones,  —  porphyry,  green 
serpen tino,  cipollino,  verde  antique,  Africano, 
giallo  antiquo,  pavonazzo.  Enormous  blocks 
of  the  hardest  porphyry,  that  can  only  be  cnt 
with  diamond  or  sapphire,  have  been  sculptured 
at  an  incalculable  cost.  Such  churches  as 
those  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  the  Scalzi  and 
the  Gesuiti  at  Venice,  enable  one  to  judge  how 
far  this  was  worth  while  ;  but  only  those  who 
have  seen  them  can  so  judge.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  abundance  of  gilding  and 
coloured  decoration,  of  which  the  church  of 
the  Anunziata  at  Genoa  is  an  extreme  example. 


the  Romans  have  gloried  in  beautiful  pave¬ 
ments,  the  tesserae  hard  and  thick,  and  of  fine 
contrasting  colours.  After  a  night’s  rain  I 
went  out  early  and  dug  from  the  macadamised 
roads  as  many  examples  as  I  wanted  of  stones 
once  actually  used  in  floors  and  wall  linings. 
These  things  should  be  seen  once  at  least  in  a 
lifetime. 

An  afternoon  spent  in  Genoa  will  enable  one 
to  see  such  examples  of  noble  entrance  halls, 
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pillared  courtyards,  and  marble  staircases  of 
palaces  as  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  same 
compass.  The  fine  staircase  of  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  one  kind  of 
Italian  staircase  is  like.  Such  brickwork,  often 
mixed  with  marble, — as  we  see  at  Verona, 
Padua,  and  Piacenza— is  particularly  instruc¬ 
tive  for  those  who  work  in  a  brick  country. 
The  arcades  which,  as  in  Pavia  and  Bologna, 
lino  the  streets,  are  worth  more  attention  than 
they  have  ever  received  in  our  climate,  where 
they  could  give  shelter  from  the  rain,  though 
the  few  attempts  to  naturalise  them  here  have 
mostlv  failed.  I  might  give  a  long  list  of 
things  that  strike  one  at  first  sight,  and  need 
no  long  contemplation  to  impress  themselves  on 
the  mind. 

Now,  the  practical  question  is, — What  ought 
to  be  done  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Italy 
on  the  terms  I  have  suggested, — if  such  sugges¬ 
tions  are  worth  consideration?  If  asked  the 
best  time  for  a  young  man  to  visit  tbe  great 
examples  of  Classical  architecture,  I  should 
say,  As  soon  as  he  has  learned  enough  as  a 
pupil  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  what  he  will 
see,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  education.  He 
will  learn  more  from  books  and  classes  after 
such  a  visit  than  he  could  possibly  do  before. 
When  I  was  going  through  the  architectural 
course  at  University  College,  we  had  amongst 

3  the  Count  de  Paris,  who  had  already  travelled 

good  deal.  Occasionally  Professor  Donaldson 
would  stop  in  one  of  his  descriptions  to  say, 
“  You’ll  remember,  monsieur,  this  fine  hall, — or 
portico.”  I  thought  how  much  better  it  would 
be  for  them  if  the  whole  class  would  respond,  as 
the  French  Prince  did,  to  these  pleasant  little 
reminders,— better,  perhaps,  for  the  Professor 
as  well.  There  is  a  venerable  superstition  that 
has  done  a  world  of  mischief :  the  idea  that  you 
should  fully  explore  your  own  country  before 
going  abroad.  You  should  not  neglect  English 
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half  a  generation  apart.  One  visit  to  Rome 
will  teach  him  something  about  the  effect  of 
grand  dimensions.  The  Pantheon  would  con¬ 
tain  in  its  one  room  a  couple  of  ordinary-sized 
London  churches,  with  their  towers  and  spires, 
and  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  The  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  the  Colosseum,  the  great  structures 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  Hadrian’s  Villa  at  Tivoli, 
the  great  basilica  of  St.  Paul  outside  the  Walls, 
cannot  fail  to  afford  useful  lessons,  and  though 
mere  size  may  be  vulgar  rather  than  sublime, 
the  man  who  has  seen  these  things  will  be  a 
better  authority  on  such  a  question  of  taste 
than  the  man  who  has  not. 

Another  very  remarkable  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  in  recent  times,  is  their  insensi¬ 
bility  to  beauty  in  the  materials  of  a  building. 
Our  old  mansions  and  town  houses  were  fitted 
with  mantelpieces  and  hearths  of  handsome 
breccia  and  veined  marbles,  which  were  also 
used  in  monuments,  until  the  taste  died  out 


Mr.  Brindley,  of  the  Westminster  Bridge-road, 
with  whom  I  looked  over  some  of  the  marbleB 
in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Naples,  has  been 
so  good  as  to  lend  us  some  instructive  examples, 
chiefly  of  antique  marbles.  The  sources  of 
many  of  these  have  lately  been  rediscovered, 
so  that  the  quarries  from  which  the  Romans 
got  their  wealth  of  marbles  and  harder  stones 
are  now  only  waiting  the  commands  of  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  a  proper  demand  for  marble  flooring 
materials,  they  can  be  delivered  in  London 
cheaper  than  in  Rome. 

St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  contains  two  acres  of 
mosaics.  How  many  acres  of  opus  Alexandri- 
num  (the  pavement  of  which  we  have  one 
specimen  in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey) 
may  exist  in  the  churches  of  Rome  I  know  not. 
The  great  frescoes  in  St.  Peter’s  have  been 
reproduced  in  mosaic,  which  is  made  to  copy 
slavishly  the  touch  of  the  painter.  In  all  ages 
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architecture,  but  go  abroad  as  soon  as  you  get 
a  chance.  The  mode  of  arranging  for  a  journey 
to  Italy  remains  to  be  considered.  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  class  be  formed,  under  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  Association,  for  the  study  of  the 
whole  subject.  You  will  want  to  know  all  about 
routes,  fares,  and  hotels ;  to  determine  on  the 
towns  best  worth  seeing,  and  the  most  notable 
buildings  in  each  town.  I  always  like  to  know 
my  way  about  a  place  before  I  set  foot  in  it.  This 
only  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  map,  which, 
is  amply  repaid.  If  any  interest  is  felt  in 
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this  subject,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  special  terras  as  to  hotels,  and  getting 
a  kind  of  “  house  of  call  ”  in  the  larger  Italian 
cities.  Our  past-president,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers, 
has  for  years  past  helped  many  of  us  with  these 


intending  traveller.  Through  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  I’ Anson,  a  vice-president  of  the  Institute, 
I  made  some  inquiries  in  Rome,  and  feel  sure 
that  we  could  make  such  arrangements  there  as 
would  place  students,  travelling  with  letters 


small  details  of  information.  He  tells  me  he  is 
now  prepared  to  open  a  register  at  the  Royal 
Academy  for  entering  them,  and  also  all  the 
objects  of  interest  that  might  be  overlooked, 
which  register  he  will  be  happy  to  Bhow  to  any 


from  the  Association,  in  communication  with 
the  resident  English  artists  using  rooms  and 
I  books  of  reference  to  which  we  might  make 
I  such  contributions  as  our  use  of  them  might 
[justify.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  special 


facilities  for  seeing  some  of  the  objects  ; 
interest  in  Italian  cities  would  be  given  : 
members  of  a  recegnised  body  such  as  this.  Ax. 
set  of  friends  who  may  prefer  to  work  ind 
pendently  may  gain  a  good  proportion  of  tl 
same  advantages. 

I  have  mentioned  the  cheap  excursions  tht 
sometimes  go  to  Rome,  and  I  think  a  man  wh 
cannot  spare  three  weeks  might  do  worse  tha 
go  by  one  of  them,  especially  if  a  few  comradi 
would  go  together ;  but  I  think  the  best  wa 
would  be  for  a  few  young  men  to  go  for  thre 
weeks  under  the  conduct  of  some  one  who  hi 
been  in  Italy.  Mr.  Stannns  took  such  a  part 
to  Milan  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  believe  tl 
journey  was  a  great  success.  Our  Presides 
who  has  done  so  much  for  this  Association  h 
carrying  on  the  system  of  excursions  originate 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sharpe,  will  know  much  moi 
than  I  do  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  plai! 
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I  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  make  the  ext 
cursions  so  easy  that  one  or  two  students  maj 
be  able  at  any  time  that  suits  them  to  go  t< 
Italy  with  such  special  advantages  as  we  maa 
be  able  to  get  for  them. 

I  will  add  a  few  practical  hints  on  othet 
points.  The  best  time  to  go  to  Rome  is  in  the 
winter,  or,  at  least,  avoiding  the  four  summen 
months.  I  should  prefer  to  arrive  just  aftei 
Easter,  when  the  crowd  of  English  visitors  ii 
leaving  for  the  north.  Naples  is  getting  uni 
bearably  hot  by  the  month  of  May.  There  h 
nothing  specially  attractive  in  Rome  at  Fasten 
Florence  is  pleasant  at  Easter,  just  before  xl 
begins  to  fill  with  visitors.  Venice  and  the 
northern  towns  may  be  visited  at  any  time  ri 
excessively  hot  seasons  be  avoided.  The  climate, 
especially  in  Rome,  is  very  treacherous.  Yon 
have  to  use  warm  clothing,  and  keep  out  of  cold 
winds,  and  not  to  go  out  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  into  cold  buildings  thinly  clad.  At  any 
time  of  the  spring  and  autumn  a  downpour  ol 
rain  may  set  in  for  a  week. 
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i  I  might  give  a  list  of  books  useful  for  study ; 
r  ,t  every  one  who  has  the  idea  of  going  to 
ily  may  see  such  a  list  in  the  Calendar  of 
i  e  Institute  for  this  year  (page  67),  and  will 
iow  where  he  can  consult  the  books,  choosing 
!  em  according  to  the  special  branch  of  archi- 
j  cture  he  may  have  in  his  mind.  To  further 
|  icourage  him  (I  give  this  hint  especially  for 
>  e  benefit  of  auy  who  may  not  be  quite  awake 
:  what  will  soon  be  expected  of  them)  the  said 
I  ilendar  points  out  that  the  candidate,  what- 
|'er  his  favourite  style  may  be,  should  be 
i  miliar  with  the  principal  works  of  Brunel- 
I  schi,  Bramante,  Sansovino,  San  Michele, 
I  illadio,  and  Vignola,  besides  Inigo  Jones, 
,j'ren,  Chambers,  “  and  other  great  masters  of 
r  e  art.”  Now,  my  idea  of  becoming  familiar 
)  ith  a  building,  is  to  go  and  see  it, — in  and  out, 
I  -and  to  do  this  you  must  go  to  Italy  on  the 
>st  terms  you  can ;  but  if  you  read  through 
te  eight  pages  of  that  Calendar,  which  lays 
>wn  the  various  branches  of  education  in 
hich  a  candidate  for  examination  should  show 
s  proficiency,  you  will  probably  agree  with  me 
at  he  had  better  get  his  Italian  experience 
stematically,  cheaply,  and  quickly,  so  that  he 
ay  have  time  and  means  for  other  necessary, 
ough,  perhaps,  less  delightful,  tasks.  If  he 
ies  his  way  to  make  a  more  prolonged  tour,  I 
lould  be  sorry  to  advise  him  to  make  it  shorter ; 
it  I  would  by  all  means  encourage  those  to 
horn  a  long  tour  would  be  a  very  serious  diffi- 
ilty,  to  go  when  they  have  a  chance,  to  go  again 
id  again  if  possible,  so  that  they  may  get  some 
ea  of  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
orks  left  to  us  from  past  ages  in  the  cities 
:  Italy. 

[For  a  report  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
>wed,  and  for  extracts  from  letters  by  Mr. 
Litchison,  A.R.A.,  and  Professor  Roger  Smith, 
pe  p.  698.] 


[  THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

5  The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institution  for 
ne  present  session  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
tat,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
dward  I’ Anson,  President. 

•  Mr.  I’ Anson,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
aid  : — The  report  of  our  Council,  presented  to 
tae  last  general  meeting,  sets  forth  so  fully  the 
ncrease  during  the  past  official  year  of  the 
lumber  of  new  members,  the  loss  by  death  of 
ild  members  of  the  Institution,  and  our  finan- 
ial  condition,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
iffer  any  observation  on  these  points,  nor  on 
Bhe  substantial  results  which  have  been  derived 
rom  the  system  of  Examinations  which  has 
‘iow  been  established  for  five  years ;  but  I  may 
just  note  that,  after  being  established  only 
twelve  years,  this  Institution  obtained  a  charter, 
inder  which  we  have  worked  for  five  years, 
laving  now  close  on  1,200  members,  and  a 
library  of  special  books  containing  about  3,500 
folumes.  This  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  allude 
io  an  impression  which  I  understand  to  some 
Jjixtent  exists,  that  membership  is  no  longer 
obtainable  except  by  examination ;  and  although 
•his  is  true  as  regards  Professional  Asso¬ 
ciates,  it  does  not  hold  in  respect  of  surveyors 
already  in  practice,  to  whom  the  Fellowship 
remains  open  on  the  old  terms  for  another  five 
rears. 

;  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  my  own  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  has  not  been  in  connexion 
With  land  as  agricultural  land,  but  with  build¬ 
ings  and  building  land ;  and  even  that  has  been 
bonfined  to  a  comparatively  limited  area,  for  I 
im  essentially  a  Londoner.  I  must,  therefore, 
jrely  on  your  indulgence  if  you  find  me  ignorant 
land  wanting  in  that  branch  of  our  profession 
aiwhich  deals  with  the  great  interests  involved  in 
agriculture  and  farming ;  but  the  wise  constitu¬ 
tion  of  your  Institution  is  such  that  you  admit 
jjmembers  who  practise  in  any  branch  of  the 
riprofeBsion  of  surveyor,  and,  as  each  branch 
lirequires  a  special  knowledge,  we  can  hardly  be 

rroficient  in  all. 

Born,  as  I  was,  in  the  City,  and  having  lived 
rithere  all  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  having  there 
parried  on  my  professional  work,  naturally  my 
^experience  has  been  chiefly  of  City  of  London 
;  life ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  look 
►  back  and  think  what  a  vast  amount  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work  there  has  been  in  the  City  of 
►.'London  during  the  last  two  generations  for  sur- 
t  veyors  to  do. 

>1  Cousider  what  London  was  the  two  genera- 
i:tions  ago  I  have  referred  to,  and  how  it  has 
(  imperceptibly  grown  and  increased,  until,  so 
•(gorged  is  it  with  traffic,  L.uh  vehicular  and 


pedestrian,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
careful  management  of  the  police  would 
enable,  in  some  parts  of  the  City,  the  choked 
vehicular  traffic  to  circulate  at  all ;  and,  as 
regards  foot  traffic,  as  yon  are  aware,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mansion  House,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  form  subways,  so  as  to  remove  the  real 
danger  which  exists  in  pedestrians  passing  in 
this  crowded  locality  from  one  side  of  the  way 
to  the  other.  All  this  has  come  so  gradually 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  London  of  two 
generations  ago,  when,  as  I  recollect,  my  nurse¬ 
maid  used  to  lead  me  as  a  child  to  walk  either 
on  Fishmongers'  Wharf,  which  extended  up  to 
old  London  Bridge,  and  had  willow-trees  growing 
on  the  river  bank,  or  to  Custom  House  or  Tower 
Wharf,  which  was  then  so  near  the  green  fields 
of  Essex,  that  the  sweet  scent  of  the  new-made 
hay  was  wafted  from  them. 

It  was  some  twenty  years  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  ceased  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo  before 
any  decided  start  was  taken  in  civic  improve¬ 
ments,  somewhere  about  the  time  the  old 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned  down. 
London  improvements  had,  however,  begun 
then,  but  the  development  has  been  much 
greater  since,  and  has  certainly  furnished, 
since  about  1836,  abundant  employment  not 
only  for  surveyors,  but  for  architects  also, 
who  since  then  have  had  much  of  old  London 
to  rebuild ;  but,  while  the  surveyor’s  work  in 
city  improvements  can  hardly  be  again  what 
it  has  been,  there  still  remains  much  for  the 
architect  to  do  in  rebuilding  many  of  the  city 
houses,  which,  for  the  most  part,  date  back  to 
the  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  and,  although  still 
structurally  sound,  are  unfitted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  time,  and  unprofitably 
occupy  much  valuable  ground. 

As  regards  the  value  of  land  in  London,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  declined,  but  it  is  not  so  elastic 
as  it  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  ;  in 
the  best  parts  of  the  City  of  London  it  still 
maintains  its  value,  and,  although  it  has  often 
realised  and  still  does  realise  30 7.  a  square  foot, 
and  has  even  under  special  circumstances 
reached  40 7.,  a  point  it  had  reached  several 
years  ago,  there  it  remains.  Of  course  rentals 
are  high  in  proportion  to  the  large  value  of  the 
land,  but,  large  as  it  is,  I  believe  it  does  not 
materially  vary  from  the  value  of  land  in  the 
other  great  seats  of  commerce  and  industry, 
such  as  Paris  or  New  York ;  and  I  was  struck, 
when  some  years  ago  I  visited  Moscow,  to  find 
that  the  land  in  the  great  bazaars  realised  much 
the  same  price  as  in  London.  The  area  where 
these  large  prices  are  obtained  is  very  limited 
in  London,  and  although  at  present  there  is  a 
decided  want  of  elasticity,  still,  however,  as 
new  streets  are  formed  and  new  or  improved 
lines  of  thoroughfare  opened  up,  increased 
values  are  obtained  ;  but  I  consider  the  greatest 
improvements  in  value  are  about  the  north¬ 
eastern  parts  of  the  City  of  London  in  a  line 
between  the  City  and  the  vast  dock  extension 
which  is  taking  place. 

What  is,  however,  most  noticeable  is  the 
immense  development  of  houses  in  the  suburbs, 
some  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  District  Surveyors’  annual  returns. 
The  number  of  districts  into  which  the  area 
under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  divided  is  sixty-two,  superintended  by 
Bixty-one  District  Surveyors, — one  District  Sur¬ 
veyor,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  body,  and  elected 
before  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
holding  two  districts. 

The  total  fees  received,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  Building  Act,  vary  considerably  in 
amount,  the  most  profitable  districts  being 
those  which  naturally  should  be  so, — namely, 
those  suburban  districts  where  a  large  amount 
of  new  buildings  of  a  small  class  have  been 
erected.  According  to  the  last  return  I  have 
before  me,  namely,  that  of  1883,  the 
fees  received  in  the  districts  of  St.  Giles, 
Camberwell,  West  Hackney,  Hammersmith, 
and  Fulham,  were  the  largest.  The  district  of 
Fulham  produced  over  2,0007. ;  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  one  district,  being  a  detached 
portion  of  Clerkenwell,  near  Muswell  Hill,  pro¬ 
duced  only  14 7.  3s.  9d.,  and  some  other  districts, 
namely,  the  Tower  Liberty,  St.  Martin’s  and 
St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  East  Wandsworth  and  Tooting 
Graveney,  West  Kensington,  North  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  Whitechapel,  Spitalfields,  with  Mile  End 
New  Town,  Putney,  and  Roehampton,  produced 
fees  under  300 7.,  varying  from  1177.  8s.  3d.  to 
2867.  9s.  9d. 

The  number  of  building  operations,  including 
new  buildings  and  alterations  to  old  buildings, 


was,  in  1856,  14,654;  in  1883,  it  was  26,479,  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement : — 


Year. 

Works. 

Year. 

Works. 

Year. 

"Works 

1856 

.  14,654 

1866 

.  20,186 

1876  . 

.  21,910 

1857 

.  16,330 

1867 

.  21,303 

1877  . 

.  24,298 

1858 

.  15,600 

1868 

.  21,915 

1878  . 

.  24,629 

1859 

.  16,558 

1869 

.  19,947 

1879  . 

.  27,271 

1860 

.  16,030 

1870 

.  18,899 

1880  . 

.  29,249 

1861 

.  14,008 

1871  . 

.  18,948 

1881  . 

.  29,275 

1862 

.  15,707 

1872  . 

.  19,298 

1892  . 

.  28,519 

1863 

.  17,954 

1873 

.  17,354 

1883  . 

.  26,479 

1864 

.  18,984 

1874 

.  19,950 

1865 

.  19,250 

1876  . 

.  20,283 

The  year  of  greatest  activity  seems  to  have 
been  the  year  1880,  when  the  number  was 
29,249 ;  the  increase  in  the  twenty-seven  years 
from  1856  to  1883,  has  been  in  the  rates  of 
nearly  14 J  to  26|,  or  considerably  over  50  per 
cent. 

The  approximate  proportion  of  new  works 
and  alterations  has  been,  since  1875,  as  follows  : 

Y  New  Additions  and 

rear.  Buildings.  Alterations. 

1876  .  8,607  8,384 

1877  .  10/62  8,930 

1878  .  10,445  8,350 

1879  10,710  9,882 

1880  .  11,890  11,258 

1881  .  10,331  11,100 

1882  .  9.862  11,396 

1883  .  8,750  .  11, ICO 

being  an  average  of  over  9,000  new  houses 
during  the  eight  years  preceding  the  year  1883. 
Since  then  I  have  no  returns  to  which  I  can 
refer.  The  actual  number  of  building  works, 
as  will  be  seen  in  comparing  the  two  statements, 
does  not  agree,  but  in  the  list  of  new  buildings, 
alterations,  and  additions,  the  number  given  is 
of  those  only  on  which  fees  have  actually  been 
paid. 

The  district  which  I  hold  is  the  district  of 
Clapham,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  Clapham- 
common,  the  almost  classic  ground  of  the 
Thorntons  and  the  Wilberforces,  and  of  the 
other  leaders  of  Slavery  Emancipation,  and  of 
the  Low  Church.  Alas  !  how  changed  it  is. 
And  on  the  common  itself, — one  of  the  fine 
houses  which  Peter  the  Great,  when  be  saw 
them,  considered  palaces,  is  now  a  Roman 
Catholic  nunnery.  There  is  more  than  one 
largo  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  close  on  the 
verge  of  the  common  rises  the  elegant  spire  of 
a  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  church.  Many 
of  the  fine  mansions  which  surrounded  the 
picturesque  common  have  been  pulled  down, 
roads  driven  through  the  formerly  beautiful 
grounds  on  which  these  old  houses  stood,  and 
rows  of  houses  built  on  the  sites  ;  a  tramway 
runs  from  the  Borough  on  to  the  common  itself, 
and  a  large  number  of  comparatively  small 
houses  have  sprung  up  on  its  western  side. 

The  tramways  on  the  high-road  have  spoiled 
it  for  it  for  carriages,  most  of  the  finer  houses 
have  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Clapham  is  de¬ 
parted.  But  the  value  of  the  land  has  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  Land  on  main  roads  which, 
less  than  twenty  years  ago,  was  not  worth  more 
than  1,0007.  an  acre  is  now  worth  3,0007.,  or 
more.  The  green  lanes,  the  trim,  well-kept 
gardens,  are  gone ;  and  rows  of  small  houses, 
and  towering  School  Board  schools  now  occupy 
what,  twenty  years  ago,  was  mainly  pasture- 
land.  I  speak  of  Clapham  because  it  is  the 
district  which  I  know  best ;  but  Clapham  is  by 
no  means  the  only  suburb  which  has  greatly 
increased  iu  population  and  value.  I  believe 
that  in  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  districts  the 
value  of  land  has  risen  considerably  higher  than 
3,0007.  an  acre.  What  is  most  remarkable  is 
the  immense  increase  of  houses  of  a  small  class, 
and  of  houses  up  to  307.  to  387.  a  year  in  value  ; 
indeed,  of  houses  of  this  class  there  seems  no 
end. 

All  this  indicates,  I  take  it,  a  vast  increase  in 
the  labouring  population,  and  shows  a  great 
improvement  in  the  comeliness,  comfort,  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  inhabited  by 
this  part  of  our  population.  There  is  one 
district,  called  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  in 
Battersea,  which  contains  some  2,000  two-story 
small  houses,  which,  although  not  well  built, 
are  designed  with  considerable  taste,  and  are 
placed  in  well-distributed  streets  planted  with 
flourishing  trees,  forming  altogether,  to  my 
mind,  much  more  agreeable  residences  than 
the  more  substantial,  lofty,  stone-staircased 
Model  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  in  London, 
and,  I  consider,  going  nearer  to  realising  suitable 
residences  for  the  poor. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  works  carried  out 
during  the  last  generation  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  which  was  created  by  the 
Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act  of  1855 ; 
and  up  to  the  end  of  1882,  I  am,  from  their 
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published  reports,  enabled  to  give  an  account 
of  the  work  done  by  them. 

The  following-named  are  among  the  new 
streets  which  have  been  formed  or  widened  : — 
Net  cost,  after 
allowing  for 
Land  sold. 


1865.  Garrick-street,  Covent  Garden .  £44,938 

1862  -) 

and  >  Southwark-street  .  209,000 

1864 J 

1862.  Burdett-road.  a  new  street  from  Lime- 

house  to  Victoria  Park .  38,204 

1869. 1  Queen  Victoria  -  street,  from  Mansion 

1871.  j  House  to  Victoria  Embankment  .  1,005,303 

1869.  Kensington,  the  widening  of  High-street .  123,323 

1865.  Whitechapel,  theextension  of  Commercial- 

road .  201,567 

1871.  Hamilton-place,  widening,  so  as  to  form  a 
better  opening  from  Piccadilly  to  Hyde 


1867.  The  removal  of  Middlo-row,  Holbom .  76,417 

1962.  Victoria  Embankment .  1,144,482 

1869  }  A^ert  Embankment .  1,005,692 

1874.  Cbelsea  Embankment .  279,978 

1876.  Northumberland  avenue .  318,438 

.  ("Widening  of  Wapping  High  street  and 

<  Lower  East  Smithfield— total  cost  to 
1878-  (  31st  October,  1976  .  672,967 

1877.  Shoreditch,  the  widening  of  High-street..  170,059 

1879.  Widening  of  Bethnal  lireeu-road .  140,393 

1879.  ,,  ,,  Willow.walk  .  390,222 

1879.  „  „  Old-street  . \  7m  9qfi 

1879.  ,,  ,,  Oxford- street  . /  * 

1877.  Harrow. road,  widening  at  its  junction 

with  Edg ware-road .  164.584 

1877.  Newington  Butts,  widening  of  street  .  8,602 


This  body  has  also  contributed  to  the  expense 
of  the  recent  very  important  improvements  in 
widening  the  east  end  of  King  William-street 
(City),  Eastcheap,  Little  Tower-street  and 
Great  Tower- street,  and  of  forming  a  new 
street  from  the  southern  end  of  Mark-lane  to 
Trinity-square;  and  they  are  at  this  time 
engaged  in  forming  a  most  important  line  of 
communication  between  Regent-circus,  cutting 
through  Rupert-street,  Dean-street,  and  Greek- 
street,  all  in  the  parish  of  Soho,  up  to  Broad- 
street,  St.  Giles’s. 

The  great  work,  however,  for  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  was  primarily  created  was 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  a  system  of  main 
drainage  by  which  the  contents  of  the  sewers 
are  prevented  from  passing  into  the  River 
Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis, 
and  to  convey  them  to  points  many  miles  below 
London.  Of  the  magnitude  of  these  works 
some  idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  it  comprises  upwards  of  eighty  miles  of 
main  intercepting  sewers,  some  as  large  as 
lift.  6  in.  diameter,  and  four  pumping  stations, 
two  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  165  miles  of  old  sewers  have 
been  reconstructed,  deepened,  and  covered,  at 
a  total  expenditure  reaching  five  millions 
and  a  half  sterling. 

The  Thames  has  been  embanked  in  part,  and 
certainly  it  is  far  the  grandest  embankment 
which  exists,  surpassing  in  many  respects  the 
quais  of  Paris,  or  the  embankments  of  the  Neva 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  cost  of  this  great  work 
and  of  the  new  streets,  ot  which  I  have  already 
given  some  details,  exceeds  ten  millions. 
Amongst  the  other  important  works  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Board  is  that  of  rendering  the 
toll-bridges  free ;  a  great  boon  to  the  public, 
procured  at  a  cost  of  one  million  and  a  half. 

All  rights  in  the  already  existing  open  spaces, 
such  as  Blackheath,  Clapham-common,  London- 
lields,  Hackney,  Peckham-rye,  and  others,  have 
been  acquired,  so  that  now  in  and  about  London 
the  public,  of  their  own  freehold  right,  have 
access  to  1,578  acres  of  open  and,  for  the  most 
part,  well-planted  land,  which  has  been  acquired 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  half  a  million,  making  an 
aggregate  of  ten  millions  sterling  most  usefully 
and  beneficially  spent  on  the  permanent  im¬ 
provement  of  our  great  metropolis,  so  that  we 
too  may  certainly  boast,  as  once  did  St.  Paul 
when  speaking  of  Rome,  that  we  are  citizens  of 
no  mean  city. 

Negotiations  are,  I  believe,  pending  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  further  large  area,  which  it 
has  been  thought  desirable  to  add  to  Hamp- 
stead-heath  ;  but,  as  the  purchase  -  money 
required  amounted  to  350,000Z.,  this  scheme  is 
for  the  present  abandoned. 

After  giving  some  statistics  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  rental  value  of  land  in  Essex,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Northampton,  Mr. 

I’ Anson  went  on  to  say : — 

Although  for  agricultural  purposes  the  value 
of  land  has  so  materially  decreased,  the 
case  is  very  different  in  the  value  of  land 
required  for  residential  purposes.  I  have  in 
my  mind  a  district  on  the  Surrey  hills 
on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  and  near  to  a 


lofty  summit  on  the  old  Portsmouth  road, 
called  Hind-head,  where  some  land  which, 
for  the  last  generation  or  two,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  owners  who  were  both  unwilling  and 
incapacitated  from  selling  has  lately  come  into 
the  market.  It  is  land  of  no  agricultural  value, 
covered  with  heath  and  ferns  and  furze  and  the 
whortle  -  berry,  some  oak  -  scrubs,  and  a  few 
Scotch  fir,  which  twenty  years  ago,  when  ob¬ 
tainable,  did  not  fetch  more  than  51.  or  10Z.  an 
acre.  Now,  on  account  of  the  land  having  come 
into  the  market,  and  the  singular  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  the  situation,  it  realises  as  much  or 
more  than  40Z.  an  acre.  This  is,  of  course,  no 
criterion  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land, 
but  rather  of  the  growing  wealth  of  that  middle 
class  who  are  investing  in  land  ;  and  it  goes  to 
show  that  land  may  have  a  value  outside  its 
value  for  mere  agricultural  purposes.  This 
land  is  more  than  forty  miles  from  London. 
Another  instance  I  may  quote  of  the  rise  in 
value, — in  a  district  which  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  residential, — is  that  of  a  farm  of  150 
acres,  situate  between  Farnham  and  Aldershot, 
about  twenty  acres  of  which  is  hop  land,  the 
rest  arable  fir  plantations  and  some  heath  land, 
lately  sold  for  8,000Z.,  or  55 Z.  an  acre ;  so  there 
is  some  value  in  land  still. 

Several  Bills  during  last  Session  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament,  dealing  with  property 
in  land  in  a  manner  requiring  our  gravest 
attention.  There  was  a  Bill  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  February  of  1884,  to  amend  the 
Copyhold  Acts,  and  to  promote  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  lands  of  copyhold  and  customary 
tenure,  and  of  lands  subject  to  customary  and 
other  incidents  of  rights,  the  first  clause  of 
which  provides  that  the  lord,  admitting  or 
enrolling  a  tenant  after  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
is  to  give  notice  of  enfranchisement,  and  in 
default  of  doing  so  the  land  not  to  be  subject 
to  fines,  &c.  Now,  this,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems 
a  very  arbitrary  proceeding,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  might  operate  injuriously  both  to  the 
lord  and  the  copyholder;  and,  notwithstanding 
other  useful  provisions  in  the  Bill,  still  its  arbi¬ 
trary  character  is  a  very  prominent  feature. 

There  was  another  Bill  for  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  leasehold  building  land  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  April  of  this  year.  This  Bill  was  very 
short ;  bat  I  can  hardly  think  it  could  have 
been  well  considered,  and  it  is  indeed  surprising 
how  any  gentleman  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  fit  and  competent  representative 
of  his  constituents  could  propound  such  an  un¬ 
reasonable  scheme.  What  happened  with  it  in 
the  House  I  do  not  know  ;  bnt  the  Bill  provides 
that  any  person  holding  an  agreement  for  a 
building  lease  may,  at  any  period  during  the 
continuance  of  the  lease,  have  the  power  to 
purchase  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  comprised 
in  the  lease,  by  giving  six  months’  notice  of  his 
intention  to  do  so ;  and  that  he  shall  acquire 
the  freehold  by  payment  of  an  amount  equal  to 
twenty -five  years’  purchase  of  the  annual 
ground-rent  reserved  by  the  lease.  To  illustrate 
the  utter  unreasonableness  of  such  a  proposition, 
take  the  case  of  a  lease  of  which,  say,  there  are 
only  a  few  years  to  run.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
that  a  house  may  be  worth,  say,  300 Z.,  and  be 
held  at  a  ground-rent  of  50Z.,  or  even  less. 
Assume  there  are  five  years  of  the  term  unex¬ 
pired.  Then,  by  payment  of  50Z.  x  25  y.  p. 
the  lessee  would  acquire  a  freehold  house 
for  1,250Z.,  which  five  years  afterwards  would 
be  worth  6,000Z.  Such  a  proposition  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  unreasonable.  And  observe  that, 
although  I  am  assuming  the  lessee  to  give 
his  notice  so  long  as  five  years  before  the 
term  expires,  if  the  lessee  can  do  better  than 
invest  his  money  to  pay  4  per  cent.,  which 
is  what  he  does  when  he  redeems  at  twenty-five 
years’  purchase,  his  interest  is  to  defer  the 
enfranchisement  until  within  six  months  of  the 
expiration  of  his  lease ;  in  which  case  the 
difference  between  the  actual  value  of  the  free¬ 
hold  and  the  sum  at  which  the  lessee  can 
enfranchise  becomes  more  striking  still. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  Bill  as 
affecting  the  value  of  land  in  the  metropolis  is 
Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Bill,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
October  of  last  year,  entitled  “  A  Bill  to  enable 
Leaseholders  of  Houses  and  Cottages  to  Pur¬ 
chase  the  Fee  Simple  of  their  Property.”  The 
provisions  of  this  Bill  having  been  already  very 
fully  considered  and  discussed  in  this  room,  it 
is  unnecessary  forme  to  dilate  fully  upon  them  ; 
but  seeing  the  very  large  support  this,  in  my 
judgment,  dangerous  Bill  received  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  shows  how  large  a  sympathy 
there  exists  with  the  provisions  this  Bill  sought 


to  enact,  and  we  may  anticipate  further  prop 
tions  of  a  similar  character  will  come  under 
consideration  of  Parliament.  It  has  fc 
alluded  to  constantly  in  the  addresses  of  cai 
dates  for  seats.  I  have  not,  however,  obser 
any  cogent  arguments  in  its  favour. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  where 
leasing  system  financially  produces  the  l 
results,  and  without  which  many,  perhaps  m 
of  the  palatial  blocks  of  buildings  known 
City  offices  could  not  have  been  carried  < 
nor  could  the  numerous  limited  liabi 
companies  who  are  the  owners,  and 
the  most  part  the  prosperous  owners, 
these  useful  and  important  buildings,  h; 
been  enabled  to  erect  them.  These  offices 
a  great  extent,  are  leaseholds.  The  les 
takes  the  gronnd  :  he  obtains  a  year’s  pepj 
corn  to  enable  him  to  erect  the  buildings,— 
to  that  point  he  has  no  capital  to  find, — the  fx 
holder,  who  is  content  with  3  or  4  per  ce: 
has  found  the  capital  for  buying  the  land, 
soon  as  the  bnildings  are  sufficiently  advan 
to  entitle  the  lessee  to  a  lease,  he  can  rais 
large  portion  of  the  money  he  requires,  au< 
the  buildings,  when  completed,  are  well  let, 
may  raise,  in  some  cases,  all  he  has  actuj 
spent  on  them.  If  his  speculation  has  bee 
moderately  successful  one,  he  may  make  8 
10  per  cent,  on  his  actual  outlay. 

Let  us  assume  the  case  of  a  building  wh 
costs  £10,000,  and  this  is  only  a  moderate-si; 


building  : — 

£.  8.  d.  £.  s 

Take  ten  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  as 
the  net  rent,  that  is,  per  annum  1,000  ( 

Deducting  the  ground-rent,  which 
we  will  assume  to  be  a  third  of 

the  rental  value,  or  say .  266  0  0 

Four  per  cent,  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  capital  of  10,000Z .  400  0  0 

-  666  ( 

Leaves  a  net  profit  of .  £334  ( 


This  is  perhaps  an  exceptionally  favoura 
case,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  adv; 
tages  of  the  system.  The  freeholder  has  $ 
his  gronnd-rent  well  secured,  besides  a  revers; 
which  grows  more  valuable  every  year.  1 
mortgagor  places  his  money  at  a  good  rate 
interest.  The  lessee,  having  to  find  only  te 
porarily  a  small  portion  of  the  capital  requii 
for  covering  the  land,  earns  a  profit  wh 
would  be  considerably  reduced  if  he  had  to  fi 
the  whole,  which  he  probably  never  could  ha 
done;  whereas,  with  a  comparatively  sm 
capital  to  enable  him  to  start  the  building,  he 
enabled  to  make  such  a  transaction  profitabl' 

So  I  hold  the  leasing  system  to  be  an  advi 
tageous  system,  at  least  in  London. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  a  feeling  tl 
it  is  unjust  that  a  lessee  who  on  ground  which 
the  time  it  was  leased  was  of  small  value,  a 
on  which  he  had  made  a  large  outlay,  and  wild 
interest  therefore  very  greatly  exceeds  t 
original  interest  of  the  lessor  in  his  land,  shot' 
at  any  time  be  deprived  of  a  pi'operty  whi 
his  energy  and  capital  had  so  largely  increas 
in  value.  This  is  a  deep-rooted  feeling,  and  mi 
not  be  unworthy  of  consideration  ;  but  certair. 
Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Bill  is  far,  to  my  mind,  fre 
solving  the  question  with  any  approach  i 
equity. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  I’Anson  dealt  with  t 
land  question  generally. 


The  Proposed  Hudson  River  Tunnel.  1 

No  less  than  1,500,000  dols.  have  already  be* 
expended  on  the  partial  construction  of  tl 
proposed  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River,  ai; 
the  sum  necesary  for  its  completion  is  estimats 
at  2,200,000  dols.  The  total  cost  of  the  woj 
will  thus  be  seen  to  amount  to  3,700,000  dole 
or  925,000Z.  At  the  commencement  of  tl 
undertaking  upwards  of  300  workmen  we; 
employed,  and  everything  went  well,  until  tl 
latter  end  of  1882,  when,  unfortunately,  owir 
to  the  death  of  President  T.  W.  Pai'k,  woi 
was  suspended,  all  the  employ 6s,  with  a  fef 
exceptions,  being  dismissed.  About  the  middl 
of  July,  1883,  the  remaining  workmen  wei 
dischai'ged,  and  since  that  time  nothing  hi 
been  done  towards  the  completion  of  tl 
project.  At  the  north  end  of  the  tunnol,  c 
the  Jersey  side,  1,547  ft.  have  been  finishei 
whilst  on  the  New  York  side,  150  ft.  of  tl 
north  and  23  ft.  of  the  south  have  been  exet 
vated.  There  are  still  3,913  ft.  in  the  norti 
and  5,012  ft.  in  the  south  tunnels  to  be  com 
pleted.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will  occupy  r 
less  than  three  years  and  a  half  to  accomplis! 
the  work. 
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St.  Mary’s  Church,  Tottenham. — Plan. 


Jllnstraitcms. 

[lustrations  of  roman  remains 

ISTTEJI  E  give  two  or  three  plates  this  week  of 
Iw  prominent  remains  in  Rome  as  a  kind 
,mSsi\  of  commentary  on  Mr.  Blashill’s  paper 
Italy,  printed  in  this  number. 

TITE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  PORTICO  OF  THE 
PANTHEON. 

s  an  interest  apart  from  the  purely  architec- 
ral  one,  as  it  is  a  reproduction  by  photo- 
hography  from  one  of  a  fine  and  now  rather 
irce  set  of  old  engravings  of  Roman  subjects 
Rossini.  The  one  reproduced  is  from  a 
Ties  belonging  to  Mr.  das.  Burchell.  The 
int  of  view,  in  the  interior  of  the  portico, 
also  unusual ;  there  are  plenty  of  engravings 
d  views  of  the  Pantheon  in  existence, 
ometrical  measured  drawings  and  perspec- 
e  drawings;  but  we  do  not  remember  else- 
lere  to  have  come  across  a  view  taken  in 
5  interior  of  the  portico.  The  Pantheon  has 
en  currently  accepted  as  having  been  origi- 
lly  the  great  entrance-hall  to  the  Baths  of 
;rippa,  which  are  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
One  of  the  most  recent  students  of  Roman 
Ejects,  Mr.  J.  T.  Middleton,  in  his  just  pub- 
lied  work  on  “  Rome  in  1885,”  combats  this 
>w,  and  asserts  that  the  Pantheon  was  never 
actual  connexion  with  the  Baths.  As  we 
ill  notice  Mr.  Middleton’s  interesting  work 
length  shortly,  we  reserve  the  further  con- 
eration  of  the  point  till  then. 

TEMPLE  OF  FORTONA  VIRILIS. 

This  small  temple,  of  which  the  name  is  pro- 
bly  an  accidental  corruption,  and  which  was, 
ibably,  dedicated  to  “Fortuna”  singly, 
thout  any  “  Yirilis,”  is  an  example  of  one  of 
»  earlier  classic  buildings  of  the  Romans, 
ile  they  still  were  more  influenced  by  Greek 
inement  and  precedent  than  in  their  later 
uctures.  It  may  date  from  a  century  B.C., 
1  stands  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  near  the 
>er  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  It 
of  an  Ionio  order,  much  more  pure  and 
ined  in  style  than  Roman  work  generally. 

PORTA  MAGGIORE. 

rhe  external  view  of  the  Porta  Maggiore  is 
i  finest  and  most  interesting  amongst  the 
.es  of  Rome.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
3  was  part  of  the  two  aqueducts  through 
ich  flowed  the  aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio 
•ms  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
).  52,  and  repaired  by  Vespasian  in  71  and 
[Titus  in  80.  When  Aurelian  built  the  wall 
nd  the  city  he  made  use  of  this  as  one  of 
gates.  An  older  object, — the  Monument  of 
baker  Eurysaces, — built  towards  the  end  of 
Republic,  stands  outside  the  gate,  and  was 
il  modern  times  inclosed  in  a  fortification 
It  by  Honorius.  Its  design  is  founded  on  the 
i  of  a  baker’s  oven,  and  stone  mortars 
icding  troughs,  with  other  illustrations  of 
i:ing,  are  conspicuous  in  the  monument.  The 
[jription  is  “  est  hoc  monimentvm  marcei 
Lgilei  evrysaces  pistoris  redemtoris  appa- 
three  times  repeated. 

sarcophagus. 

'he  Sarcophagus  shown  in  the  plate  is  a 
?e  one  in  white  marble,  adorned  with  figures 
llptured  in  basso  and  alto  relievo  of  dancing 
yrs  and  Bacchantes.  It  has  long  formed 
!  of  the  principal  objects  in  the  collection 
wn  in  the  Cortile  of  the  Belvedere  at  the 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  TOTTENHAM. 

This  church  is  to  be  built  in  the  Lansdown- 
road,  near  the  Bruce-grove  Railway  Station. 
The  foundation-Btone  is  to  be  laid  next  Easter 
by  the  Duchess  of  Albany.  The  church  is  being 
mainly  built  through  the  efforts  of  past  and 
present  boys  of  Marlborough  College,  by  whom 
the  mission  is  supported.  The  building  will  be 
faced  internally  and  externally  with  red  brick, 
with  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  morning 
chapel  is  provided  with  a  separate  entrance, 
bell,  heating,  and  gas,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
entirely  apart  from  the  church  by  drawing  cur¬ 
tains  across  the  arches  that  open  into  it  from 
the  chancel.  The  building  is  planned  to  seat 
720  persons,  and  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
5,500/..  exclusive  of  the  commission  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  (Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts)  and  the  salary  of  the 
clerk  of  works. 


BUSINESS  PREMISES,  LEWISHAM 
HIGH  ROAD. 

These  business  premises  were  completed  and 
opened  in  August  of  this  year  as  a  builders,  and 
furnishing  ironmonger’s,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Haycraft, 
of  the  old-established  firm  of  Messrs.  Haycraft 
&  Son,  the  Broadway,  Deptford. 

The  site  is  commanding,  having  frontages 
80  ft.  in  extent,  faced  with  red  Fareham  bricks 
and  Box-ground  Bath  stone.  The  basement, 
ground  and  first  floors,  are  all  open,  without 
dividing  walls,  the  floors  being  carried  by  iron 
columns  and  girders,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Dennett  &  Ingle.  The  top  floor  is  arranged  en 
suite  for  a  residence  for  the  manager,  and  is 
approached  by  the  private  door  on  the  left.  It 
is  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  rooms,  bath, 
kitchen,  &c.,  and  is  planned  to  give  him  access 
to  the  varions  trade  departments.  A  handsome 
teak  staircase  in  the  centre  of  the  ground-floor 
affords  easy  communication  to  both  the  show¬ 
room  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  builder’s  iron¬ 
mongery  department  in  the  basement. 

The  fittings  of  the  principal  trade  floors  are 
carried  out  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
work.  The  building  contractor  was  Mr.  Mark 
Redman.  Mr.  V.  Hibbins  was  clerk  of  the 
works ;  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Romaine- 
Walker  &  Tanner,  of  19,  Buckingham -street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 

Both  the  illustrations  are  from  water-colour 
drawings  by  Mr.  Romaine- Walker. 


Waygood  &  Co.  On  the  ground-floor  there  is 
a  mill-room,  engine-room,  and  varnish-room, 
though  most  of  the  manufacturing  is  carried  on 
at  the  premises  at  West  Drayton.  The  two 
upper  floors  are  devoted  to  storage  of  goods. 
The  centre  yard,  which  is  covered  by  a  glass 
and  iron  roof  constructed  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Lindsay  &  Co.,  is  used  for  loading  and  unloading 
by  means  of  steam  cranes,  and  for  packing 
goods  for  export.  The  various  departments  are 
divided  with  fireproof  doors. 

The  road  front  is  of  red  Fareham  bricks  and 
hung  Broseley  tiles.  All  the  wrought  metal 
work  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Barford,  of  Maiden¬ 
head.  The  interior  walls  of  offices  are  panelled 
and  fitted  with  pitch  pine.  The  new  warehouses 
are  fireproofed  throughout  by  Messrs.  Dennett 
&  Ingle.  The  general  contractors  have  been 
Mr.  George  Phillips  and  Messrs.  G.  S.  S. 
Williams  &  Son.  The  architects  for  the  entire 
works  have  been  Messrs.  Romaine- Walker  & 
Tanner,  of  19,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi. 

On  the  right  of  the  above  premises  is  shown 
part  of  the  front  of  the  King’s-cross  Turkish 
Baths.  The  interior  has  lately  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  The  size  of  the  tepi- 
darium  has  been  doubled,  and  the  whole  bath 
paved  and  seated  with  marble.  An  additional 
frigidarium  has  been  built  on  an  octagonal  plan, 
lighted  by  a  cupola.  The  walls  of  this  apart¬ 
ment  are  panelled  with  choice  foregn  marbles. 
These  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  the  same  architects. 


BUSINESS  PREMISES,  CALEDONIAN- 
ROAD,  KING’S-CROSS. 

The  illustration,  which  was  exhibited  in  last 
year’s  Royal  Academy,  shows  the  front  of  a 
large  block  of  offices  recently  erected  for 
Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Heywood,  &  Clark,  the  well- 
known  colour  and  varnish  manufacturers. 

The  property  is  11,000  square  feet  in  extent, 
and  in  addition  to  the  offices  there  are  exten¬ 
sive  warehouses  in  the  rear  grouped  round  a 
central  yard.  The  apartments  for  the  prin¬ 
cipals  are  on  the  first  floor,  while  on  the  ground- 
floor  there  is  a  large  suite  of  offices  for  manager, 
shorthand  clerks,  and  general  clerks ;  and  an 
order  corridor  communicating  with  the  various 
departments  by  sliding  glass  panels.  In  the 
basement  are  fireproof  rooms  and  lavatories. 

The  large  warehouses  approached  by  the 
gateway  shown  in  the  drawing  are  four  floors  in 
height.  The  basement  for  storage  of  heavy 
goods  is  provided  with  a  lift  by  Messrs.  R. 


DUNFERMLINE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  building  has  been  erected  from  a  design 
selected  in  competition,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Builder  for  Dec.  8,  1883.  The  style  adopted 
by  the  architects  is  Scotch  Baronial  adapted 
to  modern  requirements,  a  lofty  bell  -  tower 
being  the  crowning  feature.  The  principal 
masters’  and  strangers’  entrance  is  to  the 
south-east,  under  the  tower,  with  separate 
entrances  for  boys  and  girls  to  the  west  and 
north  respectively,  and  half-way  entrances  from 
high  play-grounds.  The  schools,  by  reference 
to  the  block  plan,  show  approaches  from 
Buchanan-street  and  Priory-lane,  with  orna¬ 
mental  railings  and  gates.  The  janitor’s  house 
is  placed  to  the  south,  commanding  main  south 
entrance.  The  higher  play-ground  is  reached 
by  flights  of  steps  on  either  side. 

The  external  walls  throughout  are  built  2  ft. 
thick  with  cavity,  and  lined  inside  with  brick¬ 
work,  outside  faced  with  bull-headed  rubble  in 
courses.  The  dressings  generally  are  in  brown 
Bannockburn  stone,  the  remainder  of  the 
structure  being  local  Btone  and  a  white  colonr. 
The  school-rooms  have  a  dado  4  ft.  high  of 
salt-glazed  bricks,  and  the  lavatories  are  lined 
throughout  in  this  material.  The  walls  are 
plastered  from  the  dado,  and  the  ground-floor  is 
laid  with  wood  blocks.  The  roofs  are  slated 
with  Balachulish  full-sized  slates  ;  the  tower 
being  Elterwater  (Westmoreland)  green  slates, 
and  finished  with  red  Rnabon  ridge  tiles. 
The  accommodation  provided  consists,  on 
the  ground  -  floor,  of  three  class  -  rooms, 
with  scholars’  lavatories,  rector’s  room  and 
lavatory,  waiting  -  room,  vestibule  porch, 
boys’  and  girls’  stairs,  and  wide  central 
corridor.  The  mezzanine  contains  two  sepa¬ 
rate  lavatories  for  scholars.  On  the  first  floor 
there  are  six  class  -  rooms,  mistress’s  room, 
and  lavatory.  The  top  floor  contains  drawing¬ 
room,  storage  for  materials,  laboratory,  and 
apparatus-room.  The  accommodation  provided 
is  for  500  scholars.  The  cost  will  exceed 
6,000/.,  which  includes  a  janitor’s  house,  con¬ 
taining  living-room,  scullery,  pantries  (scholars’ 
dining-room  used  by  country  scholars  adjoin¬ 
ing),  with  three  bedrooms  over.  This  house  is 
built  and  finished  to  correspond  with  the  school. 
The  contractors  for  the  various  wcrks  were  : — 
Mr.  George  Dick,  for  mason’s  work ;  Messrs. 
Mitchell  &  Kinghom,  for  joiner’s  work;  Mr. 
A.  Rolland,  for  plumber’s  and  gasfitter’s 
work  ;  Messrs.  McOuan  &  Lambert,  for 
slater’s  work;  Messrs.  A..  &  R.  McGregor, 
for  plasterer’s  work;  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Son, 
for  ironwork ;  Mr.  A.  Lowe,  for  glazier’s 
work, — all  of  Dunfermline  ;  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  granolithic  work ;  Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Son,  Edinburgh,  for  heating 
work ;  Mr.  Roger  Lowe,  Farnworth,  for  wood 
block  flooring  work  ;  Mr.  Hooper,  Glasgow,  for 
ornamental  glass  work ;  Mr.  Stevens,  Leeds, 
for  ventilation  extractors  ;  Mr.  H.  Thompson, 
Birkenhead,  for  gasfittings ;  Mr.  Jas.  Roy, 
Liverpool,  for  grates  and  stoves  ;  and  Messrs. 
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Bonnar  &  Sons,  Dunfermline,  for  ornamental 
ironwork,  railings,  gates,  &c.  The  carving  was 
done  by  Mr.  W.  Neilson,  Edinburgh.  The  clerk 
of  works  was  Mr.  W.  Swinton,  Dunfermline; 
and  the  measurer  was  Mr.  A.  Lawrie,  George - 
Btreet,  Edinburgh.  Messrs.  F.  &  G.  Holme  and 
Mr.  S.  A.  Mercer  (Liverpool)  are  the  joint 
architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  present  session  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  the  5th 
inst.,  at  Conduit-street,  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink  (Presi¬ 
dent)  ,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Messrs.  H.  Passmore,  E.  F.  Seaman,  W.  H. 
White,  H.  E.  Mathews,  A.  W.  Cooksey,  F. 
Edwards,  H.  F.  Ford,  H.  R.  Appelbee,  L.  C. 
Mountstephen,  F.  Quick,  B.  Fox,  J.  Harper,  J. 
M.  Harper,  D.  A.  Ross,  J.  C.  Heriot,  R.  G. 
Booth,  W.  H.  Howie,  F.  M.  Simpson,  R.  G. 
Sevenoaks,  E.  J.  Sadgove,  E.  Stapleton,  S.  E. 
Davies,  T.  Chettlebrugh,  S.  J.  Ladds,  G.  W. 
Sadler,  jun.,  B.  T.  Wynne,  and  J.  C.  Browne. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Committee  had 
decided  to  offer  a  prize  of  three  guineas  to  the 
Advanced  Class  of  Construction,  for  the  best 
prdcis  of  two  meetings,  each  competitor  having 
attended  four.  It  was  further  announced  that 
the  Committee  have  awarded  the  “  Sketch- 
Book  ”  prize  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Woodward,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Luke  being  second. 

The  Librarian  announced  several  donations 
of  books,  and  stated  that  the  Library  would  be 
open  from  seven  to  eight  on  those  Wednesdays 
on  which  classes  were  held,  as  wrell  as  on  Fri¬ 
days,  at  the  usual  time. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  death  of  Mr.  A. 
T.  Ellison,  an  active  member  of  the  Association, 
and  a  vote  of  condolence  was  directed  to  be 
sent  to  his  widow. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  then  read  his  paper, 
eutitled  “  Italy  :  For  Students.”  This  we  print 
on  another  page.  Mr.  Blashill  prefaced  his 
paper  by  reading  extracts  from  letters  ho  had 
received  from  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  and 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  after  expressing  his  inability  to 
be  present,  wrote  : — 

“  I  think  few  things  more  important  to  architec¬ 
tural  students,  when  they  have  finished  their  course 
of  study,  thau  travel  in  Italy  ;  and  if  the  cost  is 
what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  I  may  say  that  I 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  lived  there 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  on  an  outlay  of  130/.  per 
annum,  visiting  Havre,  Paris,  Lyons,  Avignon, 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Amalfi,  Salerno,  Prcstum,  Perugia,  Assisi,  Florence, 
Lucca,  Pistoja,  Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Padua, 
Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Bologna.  To  see  the  inside 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
sufficient  reward  for  a  visit  there  ;  but  there  is 
another  object  to  be  gained  in  seeing  the  enduring 
character  of  Roman  work,  contrasting,  as  it  does, 
with  our  own  flimsy  construction.  Throughout 
Italy,  but  more  especially  in  the  north,  we  see  work 
of  the  Early  Renaissance,  which,  as  a  rule,  can  be 
seen  nowhere  else,  and  these  works  are  characterised 
by  such  perfection  of  proportion,  elegant  simplicity 
of  outline,  and  perfection  of  detail,  that  it  is  an 
education  in  itself.  And  in  these  buildings  and 
monuments  the  most  original  and  delicate  sculpture 
is  to  be  found,  only  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of 
ancient  Greece.  These  buildings  and  monuments 
show  us,  too,  the  very  slight  way  in  which  we  study, 
as  compared  with  the  early  masters  ot  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  who  were  first  goldsmiths,  then  painters,  then 
sculptors,  and  who  rose  eventually  to  be  architects, 
not  merely  giving  designs,  but  in  many  cases  work¬ 
ing  out  the  whole  monument,  sculpture  and  all, 
with  their  own  hands.  Besides  the  size  and  grandeur 
of  Italian  buildings,  we  see  there  the  perfection  of 
architecture,  i.e.,  when  combined  with  colour,  with 
painting,  and  with  sculpture.  In  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice  wo  have  the  finest  example  of  what  a 
Christian  cathedral  should  be :  the  construction 
looks  stable.  You  never  ask  yourself  why  it  does 
not  fall  on  your  heads,  as  in  a  vaulted  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  whole  effect  is  grand  and  dignified,  the 
main  lights  coming  in  broad  floods  from  a  few  open¬ 
ings,  not  irritating  the  eyes  by  a  constant  succession 
of  windows.  The  walls  are  covered  with  marbles, 
the  veins  of  which  are  laid  so  as  to  produce  a  diaper, 
and  the  vaults  and  domes  are  resplendent  with 
coloured  mosaic  on  a  gold  ground.  The  pavement, 
too,  being  mainly  of  mosaic  in  small  patterns,  does 
not  dwarf  the  edifice.” 


stances  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  spend  as 
long  a  time  as  would  be  desirable,  a  short  visit  is 
far  better  than  nothing.  Had  I  been  able  to 
be  present,  I  should  have,  perhaps,  said  a  word  or 
two  on  the  desirability  of  preparing  beforehand. 
A  man  is  able  to  see  many  things  if  he  knows  what 
to  look  for,  which  escape  his  notice  if  he  goes  unin¬ 
structed  ;  and  your  friends  at  Conduit-street,  if  they 
are  to  make  the  most  of  every  hour  in  a  short 
visit,  can  only  do  so  by  being  well  prepared,  by 
consulting  books  of  reference,  &c.,  that  bear  upon 
the  part  of  the  country  which  they  go  to,  and  that 
speak  of  the  history  and  quality  of  the  works  of 
art  which  will  come  under  their  observation." 


Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  wrote  expressing 
regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present,  and 
added : — 


“  I  cordially  concur  in  the  aim  of  your  paper.  I 
am  sure  that  some  acquaintance  with  Italy  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  any  and  every  student  of 
architecture,  and  as  there  are  many  whose  circum- 


The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
he  was  glad  that  the  lecturer  had  not  confounded 
a  short  visit  with  a  lengthened  tour.  The  two 
things  stood  on  an  entirely  different  fpoting, 
though  a  short  visit  .was  likely  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  student.  They  in  England  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  Italian  architecture  chiefly 
from  books  and  illustrations,  which  could  not 
fail  to  appeal  more  strongly  to  them  if  they 
once  saw  the  buildings  themselves.  They  would 
also  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  skill  of 
the  great  Renaissance  architects.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  devote  some  time  to  preliminary  study, 
and  if  they  did  so  much  benefit  would  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  Bhort  stay  in  Rome.  With  regard 
to  the  proposed  class,  if  the  committee  could 
see  any  way  to  further  it  they  would  be  pleased 
to  do  so.  It  seemed  scarcely  a  question  for  a 
class,  but  rather  for  a  sub-committee  of  members 
acquainted  with  travelling  in  Italy  to  formulate 
some  scheme.  Mr.  Blashill  had  referred  to  the 
beautiful  work  at  Bologna,  and  this  would  be 
brought  before  them  later  in  the  session  by  Mr. 
William  White. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  bore  testimony  to  the 
practical  manner  in  which  Mr.  Blashill  had 
treated  the  subject,  and  hoped  that  his  advice 
would  not  be  neglected  by  the  members.  Italy 
was  the  one  country  in  which  was  found  the 
union  of  the  arts  in  connexion  with  architecture. 
In  no  other  land  was  one  able  to  see  Buch 
examples  of  sculpture,  in  stately  architectural 
forms,  combined  with  mosaic,  and  generally 
with  every  species  of  the  arts  which  could  be 
worked  together.  Thus,  architecture  could  be 
studied  in  its  manifold  combinations  with  the 
other  arts,  and  be  understood  in  its  true  per¬ 
fection.  Another  distinguishing  point  in  Italian 
travel  was  that  one  could  choose  a  tour  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  year.  The  lines  of  railway 
again  seemed  almost  contrived  to  assist  the 
student,  and,  even  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
hill-cities  of  Italy  would  supply  sufficient  occupa¬ 
tion.  He  would  be  rather  inclined  to  recommend 
a  series  of  short  journeys  than  to  attempt  long 
distances.  He  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Blashill. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  seconded  the  vote.  If  one 
could  spare  the  time,  there  was  no  better  place 
to  go  than  to  Italy.  The  country  was,  indeed, 
like  a  great  museum,  and  therefore  some  wise 
plan  of  study  was  necessary  beforehand. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  he  had  spent  three 
months  in  Italy,  and  was  afraid  that  a  three 
weeks’  tour  would  be  too  short.  His  expenses 
for  the  three  months  were  only  50 1.  Those 
who  went  to  Italy  should  endeavour  to  master 
the  language,  which  was  especially  useful  in 
finding  out  information  about  the  various 
buildings.  Several  of  the  most  important 
works  were  Government  property,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  sketch  them. 
The  Italian  Government,  however,  treated 
students  well,  and  in  the  case  of  Pompeii 
supplied  a  pass  which  enabled  the  student  to 
enter  when  he  liked  without  being  troubled 
with  the  attentions  of  a  guide.  Mr.  Blashill 
had  suggested  that  a  party  should  go,  but  this 
had  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  the 
case  of  a  party  one  usually  assumed  the  lead, 
and  took  the  others  about. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  said  he  understood  that 
Mr.  Blashill  was  not  proposing  a  mere  holiday, 
but  a  piece  of  really  hard  work,  which  nobody 
should  undertake  without  careful  preparation. 
The  traveller  would  have  to  go  as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  student,  because  if  he  went  as  an 
ordinary  being  he  would  be  unable  to  get 
through  the  amount  of  work  proposed. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  said  that  some  years  ago, 
fired  by  reading  Ruskin,  he  took  a  great  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  works  of  Italy.  He  believed  that  a 
Standing  Committee  in  connexion  with  Italy 
would  be  of  advantage,  as  the  study  of  its 
buildings  would  materially  assist  those  who 
meant  to  present  themselves  for  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Examination. 

Mr,  H.  W.  Pratt  said  he  had  visited  Italy  a 


few  years  ago,  sojourning  there  about  three 
months,  and  the  impression  left  on  his  mind 
was  a  general  one.  He  took  the  tour  with  the 
idea  of  again  devoting  a  short  time  to  each  of 
the  cities,  studying  them  more  minutely  and  in 
detail.  This  afforded  a  sort  of  bird’s-eye  view, 
and  enabled  one  to  choose  those  parts  which  best 
supplied  the  style  and  character  of  work  de¬ 
sired  to  be  studied.  A  knowledge  of  Italian 
was  of  great  advantage,  and  he  was  lucky 
enough  at  Yerona  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Stannus, 
who  put  him  through  his  ABC.  He  would 
advise  all  students  to  avoid  the  hotels  and 
caf4s  where  English  and  French  were  spoken ; 
and  if  that  were  done  one  could  live  much  more 
cheaply  in  Italy  than  in  France.  With  regard 
to  the  climate,  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  there  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  snow 
lay  deep  on  the  ground.  The  amount  of  deco- 
ration  and  colour  in  Italy  was  something 
wonderful,  and  caused  an  enthusiastic  feeling 
for  the  style  of  work.  As  to  mosaic,  there 
had  been  a  great  advance  in  this  work  within 
the  last  few  years,  while  tiled  pavements  were 
to  a  great  extent  disappearing.  At  the  same 
time  the  old  Italian  mosaic  was  very  different 
from  the  modern  stuff.  Everything  depended 
upon  carrying  out  the  modern  work  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  old ;  the  size  of  the  stones, 
the  joints,  and  the  way  they  were  laid,  making 
all  the  difference  between  the  modem  and 
ancient  ideas.  In  no  country  could  beautiful 
photographs  be  purchased  so  cheaply  as  in 
Italy.  Any  party  should  be  limited  in  num¬ 
ber,  as  it  was  best  to  study  by  one’s  self,  oi 
i  twos  and  threes.  He  could  see  no  reason 
hy  a  small  party  from  the  Association  should 
not  visit  Italy  every  year. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hooper  remarked  that  the  expense 
of  living  in  Italy  was  not  great,  and  that  il 
by  this  means  the  architect  could  extend  hit 
knowledge,  it  was  money  well  laid  out. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting 
upon  the  discussion  which  the  paper  hac 
elicited.  He  was  glad  that  the  suggestion  of  i 
Committee  had  been  rather  warmly  taken  up 
A  Sub-Committee  on  Travel  might  be  fraugh 
with  good  to  the  Association. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  aud  wai 
cordially  received. 

Mr.  Blashill  replied,  and  said  that  Mr.  Clark 
son  had  recognised  the  fact  that  "they  wen 
made  up  of  two  parts, — part  architect  and  par 
human  being.  It  was  as  the  architect,  carriei 
about  by  the  human  being,  that  he  considerei 
the  student  should  visit  Italy.  The  man  he  ha 
in  his  mind’s  eye  was  the  one  who  could  spar 
only  a  short  time,  going  to  bed  betimes  an 
rising  early,  and  thus  getting  through  an  itn 
mense  amount  of  work.  As  to  the  hotels,  Mr 
Phene  Spiers  had  supplied  him  with  a  lot  o 
memoranda.  With  regard  to  the  language,  hi 
learned  his  Italian  alphabet,  and  as  man; 
phrases  as  he  could  get  hold  of.  Guides  wen 
"dark  horses,”  and  might  turn  out  useful  o 
not.  In  some  places,  however,  guides  wer 
compulsory.  Mr.  Appleton,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
informed  him  that  he  would  be  delighted  t 
receive  the  names  of  members  who  might  b 
able  to  go  to  Italy.  Books  on  the  country  wer 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  would  be  well  i 
they  could  draft  some  architectural  handbool 
If  architects  did  not  visit  Italy,  they  woul 
find  that  their  clients  and  friends  went,  an 
that  they  would  be  the  only  people  who  didne 
go  thither. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


Society  of  Arts. — The  hundred  and  thirty 
second  session  of  the  Society  of  Arts  wi 
commence  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  whe 
the  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  S 
Frederick  Abel,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 
chairman  of  the  Council.  Among  the  papei 
to  be  read  the  following  may  be  mentioned  i 
likely  to  interest  our  readers: — Prof.  Silvani 
P.  Thompson,  “Apparatus  for  the  Automat 
Extinction  ©f  Fires  ”  ;  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.H 
F.S.A.,  “  Technical  Art  Teaching”;  Dr.  C.  Me; 
mott  Tidy,  “  The  Treatment  of  Sewage” ;  W.  1 
Preece,  F.R.S.,  “Domestic  Electric  Lighting’ 
Prof.  R.  Meldola,  F.C.S.,  “  The  Scientific  D 
velopment  of  the  Coal-Tar  Industry.”  S 
courses  of  Cantor  Lectures  have  been  arrange 
Among  the  six  courses  of  Cantor  Lectun 
arranged  are  “Friction,”  by  Professor  H. 
Hele  Shaw  ;  “  Science  Teaching,”  by  Profess 
F.  Guthrie,  F.R.S. ;  and  “  The  Arts  of  Tapest 
Making  and  Embroidery,”  by  Alan  S.  Co 
Dates  and  further  particulars  will  be  announc 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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1  Nov.  14,  1885.] 

llUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  thirty-eighth  anniversary  dinner  in  aid  of 
!be  funds  of  this  Institution  was  held  (as  briefly 
renounced  in  our  last,  p.  663)  on  the  5th  inst., 
}b  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall.  Mr.  Arthur 
k.  Lucas,  J.P.,  the  President,  occupied  the 
ihair,  and  was  supported  by  Lord  Crewe,  Mr. 
john  Aird,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird, 
1  Cr.  H.  J.  Kennard  (Warden  of  the  Carpenters’ 
jlompany),  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.,  and 
ither  friends  of  the  Institution, 
c  The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
liven  by  the  Chairman  ;  Major  Brutton  replying 
6>r  the  “Army  and  Navy,”  and  Major  Stanley 

I-.  Bird  for  the  “  Reserve  Forces.” 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
veniDg, — “  Success  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
istitution,”  said  he  felt  some  diffidence 
arsonally  in  making  his  appeal,  being  one  of 

Iie  youngest  connected  with  the  trade  in  the 
>om.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  had  the 
elfare  of  the  Institution  more  at  heart  than 
e  had.  Those  who  were  fitted  to  give  an 
pinion  would  admit  that  the  building  trade 
as  liable  to  more  than  the  common  business 

isks  and  vicissitudes.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most 
)en  business,  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in 
ages  and  in  the  prices  of  materials,  the  risks 
which  the  builder  took.  They  had  also  to 
tbntend  with  strikes,  and  with  such  uncertain 
[leather  as  they  were  now  experiencing, 
laving  thus  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  risks 
llhich  appertained  to  the  builder’s  calling,  he 
jiked  the  company  to  consider  for  a  moment 
me  manner  of  man  on  whom  these  risks  fell. 

(e  must  be  a  man  amongst  men,  with  con- 
derable  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  able  to 
mtrol  those  in  his  employ,  and  have  a 
pad  for  organisation,  without  which  his  efforts 
bjould  be  futile.  It  was  a  risky  business,  but 
Fi)  was  proud  to  say  that  those  who  belonged  to 
i  were  a  body  of  men  who  bore  the  highest 
Lssible  character.  What,  then,  might  not 
tppen  to  any  one  connected  with  the  business, 
pecially  in  these  bad  times  ?  And  when  they 
ought  of  that,  let  them  extend  a  helping  hand 
those  whom  misfortune  had  overtaken, 
lrnmg  from  generalities,  it  gave  him  the 
eatest  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  organisation 
>1  the  Institution,  and  he  had  been  sufficiently 
3ng  connected  with  it  to  know  how  admirably 
Fvwas  managed,  and  how  much  energy  and  self- 
flcrifice  the  Committee  devoted  to  its  interests. 

!  le  Secretary  (Major  Brutton)  and  Hon. 
■easurer  were  known  to  all,  and  eulogy  was 
mecessary.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  times, 
d  the  consequent  falling  off  in  subscriptions, 
larger  number  of  cases  had  been  relieved  last 
ar  than  hitherto,  and  at  the  present  moment, 
anks  to  skilful  management,  and  a  knowledge 
the  merits  of  the  applicants,  all  approved 
ses  had  been  attended  to.  This  was  very 
fisfactory,  but  other  applications  were  coming 

I  He  ventured,  therefore,  to  ask  them  to  give 
ictical  effect,  by  their  contributions,  to  the 
rdiality  and  good-will  with  which  they  would 
uubtless  receive  the  toast. 

I  The  Chairman  next  gave  “  The  Health  of 
)  Carpenters’  Company,”  and  thanked  them 
■  the  use  of  their  fine  hall.  When  it  became 
own  where  the  dinner  was  to  be  held,  the 
plication  for  tickets  was  so  great  that  the 
jretary  had  to  consider  the  question  of  ac- 
nmodation.  The  Carpenters’  Company  had 
[Srther  shown  their  goodwill  by  voting  a  dona- 
<|n  of  100  guineas,  and  promising  an  annual 
ascription  of  twenty-five  guineas.  He  coupled 
bh  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Kennard, 
jp  of  the  Wardens. 

Mr.  Kennard  replied,  adding  that  though  the 
smpauy  was  not  a  rich  one,  they  were  trying 
o  use  its  revenues  for  the  advantage  of  the 
iiiizens  and  the  trusts  committed  to  their 
•e.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Court  that  a 
rge  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Company 
huld  be  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
hiding  trade  of  London.  Lectures  on  car- 
Utry  and  building  had  been  organised,  and 
v:y  would  be  glad  to  confer  with  the  leading 
-jdders  as  to  how  they  could  further  advance 
ill  interests  of  the  trade. 

1  »Ir.  Kennard  then  proposed  “  The  Chairman 
ajl  President,”  whom  he  said  he  had  known 
im  a  child.  Mr.  Lucas’s  father  was  a  great 
Importer  of  the  Institution,  and  it  was  satis- 
vtory  to  find  the  sons  taking  the  fathers’ 
i  ces  in  these  good  works. 

The  Chairman  in  responding  said  that  he 
■uld  always  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to 


assist  an  Institution  connected  so  intimately 
with  the  trade. 

Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  jun.,  next  gave  “  The  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Trustees,”  coupling  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove. 

Mr.  Dove  replied,  and  added  that  the  Trustees 
always  invested  the  funds  safely.  The  money 
at  their  disposal  was  placed  in  Consols,  and  he 
only  wished  they  could  so  place  it  as  to  get 
another  half  per  cent. 

Mr.  J.  Aird  proposed  “  The  Treasurer  ”  (Mr. 
George  Plucknett,  J.P.),  for  whose  name,  he 
said,  both  the  donors  and  recipients  had  the 
greatest  reverence  and  respect. 

Mr.  Plucknett,  in  replying,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  benefits  of  the  charity  extended 
to  persons  who  had  carried  on  business  within  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles  round  the  General  Post- 
office.  In  this  area  there  were  thousands  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  building  trade,  and  yet 
only  about  800  of  them  subscribed  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  He  hoped  that  by  the  kindness  of  the 
subscribers  and  donors  they  might  be  able  to 
raise  the  stipend  to  the  recipients  ;  to  elect  all 
the  candidates  at  the  next  meeting ;  and  yet 
have  a  balance  left  in  hand. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  proposed  “  The  Architects 
and  Surveyors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  Arding,  who  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Ellis  proposed  the  concluding  toast, 
“  The  Committee  and  Stewards,”  to  which  Mr. 
T.  G.  Smith  suitably  responded. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  donations  amounting  to  939 1.  were 
announced,  the  total  sum  being  made  up  to 
l,000i.  by  additions  from  the  President,  and 
Messrs.  Kennard,  Aird,  and  T.  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  Kennard  also  stated  that  the  Carpenters’ 
Company  would  be  happy  to  give  their  hall  for 
next  year’s  dinner. 


We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the  Committee 
intend  electing  the  three  candidates  now  on  the 
list  on  the  26th  inst.,  therefore  it  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  issue  polling  papers.  The  names 
of  the  candidates  who  will  be  elected  are  John 
R.  Bmley  (who  has  been  two  years  on  the  list  of 
applicants),  William  Thornton  (eighteen  months 
on  the  list),  and  Mrs.  Ebbs  (her  first  applica¬ 
tion)  . 


Crediton. — In  response  to  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  take  the  preliminary 
steps  for  securing  a  continuous  supply  of  water 
for  Crediton,  thirteen  engineers  sent  in  schemes. 
Out  of  these  four  sets  were  selected  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  final  decision,  submitted  respectively 
by  Mr.  Appleton,  Torquay;  Messrs.  Nichols  & 
Son,  Birmingham;  Mr.  Martin,  Exeter;  and 
Mr.  Cobbold,  St.  Alban’s.  The  committee 
awarded  the  premium  of  35 1.  to  Mr.  Appleton, 
his  plan  being  the  nearest  approach  to  their 
view  in  providing  a  gravitation  scheme,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  the  cost  of  pumping 
precluded  schemes  other  than  gravitation  being 
adopted.  The  committee  are  now  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  Mr.  Appleton,  and  as  a  result  hope 
by  the  end  of  the  present  month  to  place  a 
feasible  scheme  of  water  supply  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  their  adoption,  when  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  the  committee  will  have  been 
accomplished. 


A  WROUGHT-IRON  SIGN.. 

The  sign,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
and  which  is  affixed  to  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  fine 
building  for  the  Alliance  Assurance  Company, 
at  the  corner  of  Pall-mall  and  St.  James’s- 
street,  has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Newman,  of  Maddox-street,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  hand-forged.  The  shield  is  perforated 
with  the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Company.  The 
centre  shaft  is  run  through  the  wall,  and  there 
are  two  ornamental  stays  which  give  a  sense  of 
security  to  the  whole.  The  cost  is  somewhat 
over  100L,  and  the  work  is  one  of  the  largest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  modern 
wrought-iron  work  of  this  class. 

The  whole  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Cyril  Flower,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Company.  The  sign,  which  pro¬ 
jects  boldly  from  the  angle  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  be  seen  along  Pall-mall  and  St.  James’s-street, 
forms  a  characteristic  addition  to  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  recent  London  buildings. 


DARLINGTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
This  building,  which  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Darlington, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  23rd  ult.  by 
Lady  Lymington,  the  only  child  of  the  deceased 
donor,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Pease.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Renaissance,  the  structural 
materials  employed  being  red  pressed  bricks, 
with  red  stODe  dressings,  and  pitch-pine  timber. 
The  west  elevation  has  a  frontage  to  Crown- 
street  of  about  106  ft.,  and  the  north  elevation 
(to  East-street.)  of  about  92  ft.,  the  principal 
entrance  being  at  the  junction  of  these  two 
elevations.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  porch  is 
some  heraldic  carving  representing  the  borough 
arms,  with  its  motto,  “  Floreat  Industria,”  and 
the  arms  of  the  Pease  family,  with  its  motto, 
“  Pax  et  spes.” 

The  public  lobby,  which  gives  direct  access 
to  the  various  rooms,  is  lighted  from  the  ceiling 
by  an  octagonal  ceiling  light  filled  in  with 
painted  glass.  Dividing  the  lobby  from  the 
lending  library  is  a  handsome  screen  also  filled 
in  with  stained  and  painted  glass,  and  in  the 
tympanum  of  this  screen  is  a  group  of  figures 
representing  the  early  industries  of  Darlington. 
The  figures  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
architect’s  drawings  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  lending  library  is  lighted  from  the  roof, 
which  is  partly  open-timbered ;  the  librarian’s 
desk  being  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
and  running  south  and  east  from  this  desk  are 
the  indicators  for  24,000  volumes.  The  book¬ 
cases  in  this  and  other  rooms,  which  are  capable 
of  holding  45,000  volumes,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  through¬ 
out  the  buildings,  have  all  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  by  the  architect. 

In  the  general  reading  -  room  the  ceiling  is 
coved  and  divided  into  panels  by  moulded  and 
enriched  ribs.  A  pitch-pine  dado  4  ft.  high  runs 
round  the  room.  The  newspaper  stands,  tables, 
&c.,  are  all  of  polished  pitch-pine. 

The  reference  library  is  treated  in  a  very 
similar  manner. 

The  ladies’  readiDg-room  is  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  ladies,  with  every  convenience  in  the 
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•way  of  lavatory  arrangements,  and  containing 
reading-tables  and  bookcases  to  hold  the  various 
magazines,  &c. 

The  committee  or  writing  room  differs  only 
very  slightly  from  the  last  described. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  rooms  are  laid  with 
patent  noiseless  cork  carpet. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  N.  Haden 
<fc  Sons,  of  Manchester. 


INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

We  have  been  asked  to  print  the  following 
letter,  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Jury 
Commission  to  Mr.  S.  Chatwood  : — 

“  South  Kensington,  Oct.  31st,  1885. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Jury  Commission  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  an  oversight  has  been  committed 
in  the  matter  of  your  safes,  and  they  have  therefore 
determined  to  award  you  a  Gold  Medal  for  Safes. 
This  will  be  in  liqp  of  the  Bronze  Medal  awarded 
you  for  the  Hydraulic  Bankers’  Lift.  The  award 
will  appear  in  the  amended  edition  of  the  Award- 
List,  and  in  the  meantime  you  are  at  liberty  to  take 
such  steps  as  you  think  proper  to  make  the  fact 
public.— Yours  faithfully. 

H.  T.  Wood, 

Secretary  to  the  Jury  Commission. 

Samuel  Chatwood,  esq.” 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

NEGLECT  TO  GIVE  NOTICE  TO  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

Mr.  George  Lansdown,  District  Surveyor  of 
East  Newington  and  part  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  summoned  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  113, 
New  Kent-road,  for  neglect  of  giving  notice  under 
the  41st  Section  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
of  certain  works  he  had  done  to  premises  in  Adam- 
streer,  New  Kent-road,  whereby  ho  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  202.,  to  be 
recovered  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  case  was  heard  at  the  Southwark  Police-court 
on  the  5th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Bridge,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  Legislature  had  considered  it  necessary 
in  the  Act  to  give  power  to  inflict  a  heavy  penalty 
for  neglectiug  to  give  notice  to  District  Surveyors 
before  commencing  works. 

The  District  Surveyor  proved  that  the  defendant 
had  rebuilt  the  front  wall  and  part  of  chimney  and 
back  additions  of  a  dwelling  -  house  in  rear  of 
some  premises  in  Adam-street,  and  that  he  had  no 
notice  from  the  builder  of  any  work  beiDg  done,  the 
first  intimation  being  that  the  roof  had  fallen  in, 
throwing  the  new  down,  and  injuring  four  men. 

The  Magistrate  fined  the  defehdant  40s.,  and  2s. 
costs. 


ON  CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. 

Sir, — I  must  apologise,  both  to  Mr.  Snell  and 
yourself,  for  my  delay  in  noticing  his  letter  on 
p.  585. 

With  regard  to  the  discussions  (p.  549),  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  position  of  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith,  as 
president  and  chairman,  I  think  he  stated  the 
case  against  Mr.  Snell’s  conclusion  pretty 
strongly. 

His  remarks  on  Professor  Marshall’s  proposal 
of  the  circular  system  were  published  seven 
years  ago.# 

There  are  so  many  truths  in  the  premises 
from  which  Mr.  Snell  deduces  what,  I  consider, 
an  entirely  wrong  conclusion,  that  I  can  well 
fancy  the  hearers  of  his  paper  being  for  the 
time  carried  away.  Professor  de  Chaumont 
cautiously  said  :  —  “  The  arguments  he  has 
adduced  seem  to  me  at  present  very  difficult  to 
answer.”  Possibly  a  more  critical  examination 
of  the  printed  paper  might  lead  to  more  qualified 
approval  on  the  part  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Snell’s  last  statement  is  quite  new  to  me. 
He  says  : — “  In  the  rectangular  wards  it  was 
Tisual  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  emanations  of  the 
patients  by  providing  outlets  into  flues  situated 
in  the  side  walls,  directly  over  the  heads  of  the 
patients.  Surely  that  was  a  better  plan  than 
carrying  the  deleterious  matter  across  the  ward, 
3  distance  of  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft . ” 

On  referring  to  his  book,  I  can  find  this 
method  described  in  only  one  of  thirty-six 
hospitals, — that  of  Strasburg,—  but  this  system, 
or  the  one  he  uses  at  Marylebone  and  St. 
George’s  Infirmaries,  outlets  in  the  ceiling  above 
the  patients’  heads,  may  be  used  just  as  well  in 
the  circular  wards  as  in  the  rectangular  ones. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  use  at  Antwerp,  though  the 
outlets  are  there  below  the  patients’  heads. 
The  deleterious  matter  need  not  be  carried 

*  On  a  Circular  System  of  Hospital  Wards.  8mith, 

Elder,  &  Co.  Is. 
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30  ft.  across  the  ward  in  one  case  more  than  in 
the  other.  In  our  hospital  not  only  might  there 
be  such  a  flue  in  the  outside  wall  at  the  head  of 
every  bed,  but  there  is  an  inside  wall  about 
22  ft.  distant,  in  which  others  might  be  placed, 
and  which  is  used  to  aid  the  ventilation. 

In  the  outside  wall  of  a  circular  ward  there 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  even  a  smoke-flue,  so  that 
its  whole  extent  is  free  for  the  construction  of 
ventilating-fiues  if  desired. 

In  his  letter  page  (585)  Mr.  Snell  inadvert¬ 
ently  makes  a  mistake.  He  says  : — “  But  Mr. 
Brown  puts  one  part  of  the  question  most  fairly 
and  properly  when  he  states  that  my  paper 
shows  clearly  ‘  that  thirty  beds  form  the  outside 
limit  of  a  parallelogram  ward,’  and  that  a  similar 
limitation  of  twenty  beds  holds  in  the  case  of 
circular  wards.” 

What  I  did  say  (page  479)  was  that  in  the 
case  of  the  circular  wards,  the  relation  of  the 
circumference  to  the  area, — that  is,  of  the  wall- 
space  to  the  floor-space, — the  limit.  So  far 
was  I  from  saying  that  only  twenty  beds  could 
be  put  in  a  circular  ward,  that  the  first  conten¬ 
tion  in  my  letter  is  that  Mr.  Snell  had  not 
proved  his  statement  that  twenty-two  patients 
only  could  be  placed  in  the  large  wards  because 
they  were  of  circular  shape.  The  object  of  my 
letter  was  to  prove  that  Mr.  Snell  doeB  not  show 
this. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  thirty  patients  in 
these  large  circular  wards  would  have  the  same 
floor-space  and  cubic  space,  with  74  ft.  less 
walling  than  in  the  parallelogram  ward ;  and 
that  thirty-four  patients  would  be  better  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  large  circular  ward  than  in  the 
parish  infirmaries.  It  was  a  great  mistake  for 
Mr.  Snell  to  make,  but  I  believe  it  was  made 
quite  inadvertently. 

All  will  agree  that  in  the  case  of  either  ward, 
the  circle  or  the  parallelogram,  a  very  great 
saving  in  cost  is  effected  by  building  wards 
with  thirty  beds  rather  than  with  twenty  beds. 

Miss  Nightingale  showed  this  twenty-two 
years  ago.  Yet,  taking  fourteen  hospitals,  given 
in  Mr.  Snell’s  book,  that  have  been  opened 
since  1876,  and  excepting  two  designed  by  Mr. 
Snell  himself,  we  find  one  only, — St.  Eloi,  at 
Montpellier, — which  has  wards  for  more  than 
twenty-four  beds.  Mr.  Snell’s  paper  (p.  443) 
is  written  to  show  that  the  additional  outlay 
caused  by  the  use  of  circular  wards  amounts  to 
105,0002.  per  thousand  patients.  Of  this  sum 
the  larger  half,  57,392 2.,  arises  from  the  cost 
of  nurses  and  maintenance  for  the  additional 
wards  required  by  placing  twenty-two  patients 
in  the  ward  in  place  of  thirty.  Now  a  sum  near 
this  amount  would  be  incurred  by  placing 
twenty  patients  in  a  ward  in  place  of  thirty  in 
parallelogram  wards,  and  has  been  incurred  in 
eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  hospitals  I  have 
quoted.  This  expense  will  have  to  be  incurred 
so  long  as  wards  for  twenty  beds  are  preferred 
to  those  for  thirty  beds  under  either  system  of 
ward,  and  is,  therefore,  a  question  apart  from  the 
circular  form  altogether. 

The  other  portion  of  the  105,0002.,  namely, 
4-7,7432.,  is  incurred  through  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Snell  provides  an  excessive  floor  and  cubic 
space  for  the  beds  when  he  places  them  in  the 
circular  ward. 

A  patient  requires  about  4,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour,  and  this  is  best  supplied  by 
changing  the  air  of  the  ward  three  or  four 
times  per  hour,*  thus  a  space  of  about 
1,200  cubic  feet  in  a  well-constructed  and 
well-ventilated  ward  is  necessary.  In  calcu¬ 
lating  the  minimum  of  cubio  space  the  height 
of  the  ward  above  12  ft.  should  not  be  counted. t 
The  width  of  the  ward  should  not  be  less  than 
24  ft.J 

Hence,  in  such  a  ward,  to  provide  the  minimum 
of  cubic  space,  a  bed-space  of  about  8  ft. 
becomes  necessary.  If  the  requisite  amount  of 
air,  4,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  bed,  can  be 
supplied,  this  bed-space  may  be  narrowed  to 
that  amount  which  is  required  for  the  lateral 
separation  of  patients  and  for  convenience  of 
attendance. 

Mr.  Snell’s  experience  from  his  four  large 
parish  infirmaries,  and  from  the  Moabit  Hospital, 
Berlin,  as  given  in  his  paper,  satisfies  him  that 
6  ft.  of  bed-space  is  sufficient  for  this.  Allow¬ 
ing  this  amount  per  bed,  and  subtracting  13  ft. 
for  lobbies,  Mr.  Snell  could  put  thirty-two  beds 
in  his  circular  ward,  with  over  100  ft.  of  floor- 
*  Practical  Hygiene.  By  Dr.  Parkes.  Fourth  edition, 
e  141. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
Cubic  Space  of  Metropolitan  Workhouses,  p.  4. 

X  Paper,  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  appended  to  above 
Report,  p.  28. 
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space  and  1,400  ft.  of  cubic  space  per  bed,  pro 
vided  he  was  able  to  give  them  the  requisiti 
amount  of  air,  which  a  renewal  of  the  air  ii 
the  ward  in  a  little  under  twenty  minutes  woul< 
ensure.  If  this  were  done,  instead  of  thi 
“  sinful  waste  ”  of  1052.  per  bed,  some  savinj 
would  be  effected,  in  comparison  with  thi 
parallelogram  ward  for  thirty  beds. 

Mr.  Snell’s  large  circular  ward,  arranged  fo 
twenty-two  beds,  is  not  one  that  would  be  sug 
gested  by  any  advocate  of  the  circular  syBten 
and  conclusions  adopted  from  reasonings  on  i 
are  worth  little. 

Prof.  Marshall’s  ward,  for  twenty-two  bedf 
is  4  ft.  6  in.  less  in  diameter,  contains  438  fewe 
square  feet,  and  gives  about  132  square  feetpe 
bed, — a  by  no  means  inordinate  space, — and  i 
this  ward  16  ft.  are  reserved  by  Prof.  Marsha 
for  lobbies. 

Mr.  Snell’s  confidence  that  the  Burnley  Hoi 
pital  will  present  the  most  striking  example  fc 
illustration  of  the  extravagance  his  paper  £ 
much  condemns,  is  as  ill-founded  as  his  oth{ 
conclusion. 

Ours  is  one  of  those  small  hospitals  to  whicl 
according  to  his  note,  this  “  sinful  waste,”  c 
extravagance,  does  not  refer.  We  wished  i 
start  with  thirty  beds,  but  in  deference  to  Mil 
Nightingale’s  well-known  opinions,  enlarged  ot 
wards  to  twenty  beds  each. 

Even  if  our  size  did  not  exclude  us,  it 
absurd  to  take  the  cost  of  different  hospitals  i 
any  test  for  comparison, — either  total  cost  < 
cost  per  bed.  The  estimated  cost  in  our  cai 
would  be  especially  worthless,  as  we  have  goi 
on  the  principle  of  endeavouring  to  provic 
the  very  best  hospital  accommodation  possibl 
We  procured  the  services  of  Capt.  Galton  to  a 
us  in  selecting  our  plan,  and  are  building  a  on 
storied  pavilion  hospital,  with  an  administrati' 
block  capable  of  serving  double  the  number 
beds  (forty-four),  with  which  we  have  starte 
We  have  a  wash-house,  laundry,  subway  f 
pipes,  day-rooms,  and  promenades  round  thei 
11  ft.  wide,  on  the  top  of  our  wards,  with  acce 
by  a  central  staircase  in  the  ward,  and  we  a 
using  glazed  bricks  for  our  walls,  oak  for  O' 
floors,  and  plate-glass  for  our  windows. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  architects,  Messi 
W.  Waddington  &  Son,  of  Burnley  and  Ma 
Chester,  I  have  been  able  to  send  Mr.  Sm 
tracings  of  the  plans,  and  to  submit  here  ligur 
of  the  circular  ward  we  are  building,  and  oft. 
rectangular  ward  for  which  it  has  been  subei 
tuted,  and  which  was  on  the  plan  selected  1 


Capt.  Galton 

— 

Per  Bed. 

Length 

Bed 

Floor 

Cubic 

of  wall. 

apace. 

space. 

space. 

ft. 

ft.  in. 

ft. 

Parallelogram, 

80  ft.  x  26  ft. 

212 

8  0 

104 

1,534 

Circular  Ward, ' 
60  ft.  diameter,  J 

189 

8  7 

130 

1,918 

A  trustworthy  basis  for  comparison  of  co 
in  the  case  of  this  circular  ward  now  beii 
built,  and  the  rectangular  ward  we  intended  i 
build  on  the  same  site,  is  afforded  by  the  calcu 
tions  of  the  architect. 

The  cost  of  the  central  staircase  and  st 
room,  special  features  of  the  one  ward,  are  t 
ducted,  thus  allowing  of  a  fair  comparison ;  t 
quantities  have  been  carefully  taken  out,  a 
priced  from  the  actual  bills  relating  to  t 
contract. 

The  result  is  that  the  cost  is  about  equal,  t 
slight  difference  being  in  favour  of  the  circu' 
ward. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  re 
angular  ward  was  2  ft.  less  in  width  than  t 
one  Mr.  Snell  adopted. 

I  have  drawn  attention  in  this  letter  to  t 
facts, — that  in  the  circular  ward,  as  in  the  re 
angular  one,  the  greater  the  number  of  patier 
in  one  ward  the  greater  the  economy  ;  that 
modern  hospitals  the  wards  are  built  for  twei 
rather  than  for  thirty  beds ;  that  the  grea 
part  of  the  additional  outlay  Mr.  Snell’s  pay 
attributed  to  circular  wards  is  due  to  t 
arrangement;  that  the  rest  of  the  additio 
outlay  is  wasted  in  providing  excessive  cubii 
and  floor  -  space,  if  only  twenty-two  patie 
are  placed  where  thirty  might  be. 

With  Mr.  Waddington’ s  help  I  have  pro* 
that  a  circular  ward,  presenting  the  advanta 
ours  here  does,  maybe  erected  at  the  samec 
as  a  parallelogram  ward  of  smaller  dimensi 
than  the  one  Mr.  Snell  adopted  in  his  paper.' 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  I  think,  is  t 
the  question  of  circular  wards  is  still  an  o: 
one,  and  that  practical  experience  of  their  wc 
ing  can  alone  determine  their  value. 
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t  ad  it  turned  out  that  circular  wards  were 
Oe  costly  than  rectangular  ones,  the  question, 
;o  whether  the  advantages  they  oiler  were 
th  this  cost  would  have  come  up. 
wi  every  ward  there  are  patients  able  to  be 
oof  bed,  but  not  able  to  leave  the  ward.  The 
|'le  gives  them  space  to  sit  in  without  undue 
iicimity  to  those  confined  to  bed ;  it  gives 
8  er  space  for  meals  and  for  the  attendants 
discharge  many  of  their  duties  with  greater 
Sidom. 

jihe  compactness  of  the  space  is  of  great 
Biantage  in  the  heating.  The  central  equi- 
ant  source  of  heat  secures  a  more  equable 
perature  and  more  equable  ventilation  in 
ward;  the  comfortable  fire  is  just  where 
H-e  is  most  room  for  patients  who  are  apt  to 
l|l>y  it  without  disturbing  those  in  bed  ;  the 
■»ir  wall  may  be  warmed  with  hot-water  or 
|  m  pipes,  and  thus  aid  in  warming  the  air 
h  r  the  patients’  heads.  The  lessened  Wall¬ 
ace  economises  the  fuel  necessary  to  secure 
I  ifort. 

3  he  compact  space  is  more  equally  and  more 
||  lomically  lighted  by  artificial  light,  and  the 
i  7  great  advantages  in  such  a  climate  as  ours 
i  aving  all  the  sunlight  that  is  going  shining 
^  ctly  into  one  window  or  another  is  secured, 
i  .8  to  ventilation,  in  the  circular  ward  we 
l  er  have  the  wind  blowing  directly  on  a 
I,  .ight  wall  against  which  half  our  beds  are 
:ed,  and  necessitating  the  closure  of  every 
i  tilating  opening  and  window  on  that  Bide  of 
r  ward.  We  never  want  wind  blowing  through 
i  wards,  but  for  ventilation  we  desire  the 
i  ress  of  a  gentle  current  of  air,  at  a  speed, 
iiossible,  of  not  more  than  1  ft.  6  in.  per 
ind, 

f  [owever  the  wind  blows,  we  have  it  sweep- 
I  round  the  circle,  and  by  its  aspirating 
£  ct  gently  drawing  the  air  from  the  ward. 

ust  as  in  the  rectangle  we  may  have  any 
liber  of  flues  in  the  outside  wall,  and  out- 
in  the  ceiling;  and,  in  addition,  wo  can 
e  a  powerful  central  ventilating-shaft,  equi- 
ant  from  the  whole  of  the  outer  wall,  draw- 
B]  equably  from  every  direction  in  the  ward, 
jour  case  we  have  also  an  inside  wall,  less 
an  22  ft.  distant  from  the  outer  one,  in 
ych  ventilating-flues  are  placed,  and  we  have 
Ive,  just  11  ft.  from  the  outer  ward  wall, 

I  outer  wall  of  our  day-room,  affording  facili- 
,  if  need  be,  for  upward  flues,  straight  up 
!  n  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  We  have,  too, 
ih  an  amount  of  cubic  space  in  our  ward, 

: ; ,  if  the  air  is  changed  every  half-hour,  4,000 
•  ic  feet  of  air  per  bed  will  be  supplied. 

I  nternally  the  ward  presents  no  corners, 
i  le  externally  its  shape,  receding  at  all 
)  its  from  adjoining  buildings,  secures  a  great 
I  rant  of  isolation. 

)  he  circle  settles  the  vexed  question  of  the 
per  ward  axis  and  aspect,  and  settles  it  to 
|  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  man. 

>  he  compactness  of  the  form  allows  a  day- 
j  n  and  promenade  on  the  roof,  where  the 
Lent  may  have  air  and  exercise  without, 

(j  stically,  leaving  the  ward  at  all. 

>.s  to  the  adaptability  to  different  sites,  I 
1 3t  refer  to  Professor  Marshall’s  pamphlet, 
bre  the  advantages  of  the  circular  system 
iset  forth  clearly,  concisely,  and  conclusively. 

John  Brown. 

wurnley,  Nov.  3rd,  1885. 


“ITALY  FOR  STUDENTS.” 

-ir, — I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  names 
ray  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
rl.  who  would  be  willing  to  form  a  party  to  go 
'{taly  for  three  weeks  at  Easter  next  year  in 
;  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Blashill  in  the  paper 
vl  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
■Triday  last,  reported  in  your  present  issue, 
li  proposed  to  form  a  sub-committee  to  obtain 
Irmation  on  the  subject  at  once. 

Herbert  D.  Appleton. 


•’Jewcastle-on-Tyne. — Messrs.  R.  Stephen- 
)  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have  made 
longements  to  take  over  the  shipyard  and 
oks  of  Messrs.  McIntyre  &  Co.  (Limited),  at 
nburn-on-Tyne.  The  principal  shareholders 
ulclntyre  &  Co.  (Limited),  will  retain  a  sub- 
Ltial  interest  in  the  business,  which  will  con- 
of  shipbuilding,  marine,  locomotive,  and 
feral  engineering  works.  This  will  probably 
nssitate  the  removal  of  all  Messrs.  Stephen- 
&  Co.’s  marine  work  to  Hebburn,  and  the 
lltruction  of  large  docks  there. 


VILLA  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — A  few  weeks  since  an  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Builder  inviting  plans  for  a  villa  at 
Feltham,  premium  101.,  the  receiver  of  which  could 
please  himself  whether  he  carried  the  work  out  at 
the  usual  commission  or  not.  As  I  sent  in  a  plan 
at  the  specified  time  (October  15th),  I  expected  to 
see  the  name  of  the  selected  one  published  in  the 
Builder  for  October  31st,  as  stated  in  the  printed 
particulars  sent  me.  As  I  have  failed  to  see  any¬ 
thing  up  to  this  dato,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why 
the  party  has  not  complied  with  the  particulars. 

Does  he  intend  to  keep  all  the  drawings  sent  in  ? 
And  will  he  have  the  good  manners  to  say  whether 
they  may  be  had,  ff  the  authors  forward  him  three 
penny  stamps  to  pay  the  postage  ?  By  inserting  this 
you  will  oblige  A  COMPETITOR. 

We  have  received  other 'complaints  on  this 
matter.  The  answer  appears  in  this  week’s  number, 
but  the  advertiser  ought,  in  courtesy  to  the  com¬ 
petitors,  to  have  advertised  on  the  date  promised. 


.  \ 

DESIGN  FOR  A  BANK. 

Sir, — One  hardly  knows  for  whom  to  be  most  sorry, 
— the  author  of  “  A  Bank  for  a  Country  Town”  (see 
the  Builder  of  October  31st),  or  those  who  awarded 
to  this  design  the  Architectural  Association  Medal. 
The  letterpress  describes  it  as  "  practical.”  *  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  the  author  has  much  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  the  design  is  unlikely  ever  to  be 
practically  carried  out. 

The  facade,  though  rather  flat  for  a  country 
town,  is  no  doubt  quaint  and,  in  a  way,  attrac¬ 
tive.  But  the  waiting-room,  where  much  light  is, 
— if  not  undesirable, — unimportant,  has  nearly  as 
much  direct  window-light  as  the  bank-room,  which 
is  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  waiting-room,  and 
where  good  light  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not 
only  is  the  light  in  the  bank  poor,  but  it  is  badly 
distributed.  The  half  of  the  counter  nearer  the  fire¬ 
place  would  get  very  little  light ;  besides,  what 
light  there  is,  is  wrongly  placed.  The  clerks  want 
it  full  on  their  books  and  on  the  counter  ;  still  more 
should  there  be  good  light  on  the  faces  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  a  stranger  presents  a  cheque,  the 
cashier  looks  hard  at  him.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong,  a  good  light  may  discover  it  at  once.  1 
make  no  account  of  the  glimmer  that  may  come 
from  the  area  at  the  back.  That  would  help  the 
clerks  at  the  counter  but  little, 

I  see  no  name  up.  One  does  not  see  it  at  Coutts’s, 
but  in  a  country  town  one  does  rather  look  for  a 
name  or  title  on  a  bank.  Whether  a  six-story  build¬ 
ing, — for  this  is  six,  including  cellars, — is  wise  in  a 
country  town,  where  land  is  comparatively  cheap, 
may  be  questioned. 

Taking  the  principal  bedroom-floor  to  be  10  ft. 
clear  in  height,  and  supposing,  of  course,  that  the 
heads  of  the  windows  are  properly  near  the  ceilings, 
the  cills  of  the  chief  bedrooms  would  be  about  5  ft. 
above  the  floor.  Rather  too  high,  one  would  say, 
for  light  or  comfort. 

A  bank  manager’s  cook  would  rather  call  out  at 
having  no  scullery ;  and  one  external  door  for  the 
family,  servants,  tradesmen,  and  others,  would  be 
found  to  present  much  practical  inconvenience. 

There  is  no  coal-store  anywhere  near  the  kitchen 
or  the  house  part  of  the  building,  and  water-closets 
for  the  family  and  servants  are  left  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  the  upper  story. 

It  is  not  real,  practical  'architecture  that  makes  a 
taking  exterior,  and  leaves  the  plan  and  interior  full 
of  inconveniences  and  discomfort.  It  is  this  sort  of 
designing  that  brings  architects  and  so-called  archi¬ 
tecture  into  disfavour  with  the  public. 

A  Country  Architect. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

Sir, — As  the  President  of  the  Institute  informed 
his  hearers  that  the  architects  of  the  above  intended 
building  had  told  him  that  the  superficial  area  of 
the  courts  is  larger  than  in  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster  or  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  and  very 
little  less  than  the  Foreign  Office,  you  would  oblige 
me,  as  the  writer  of  a  former  letter  on  this  subject, 
if  you  could  print  the  notes  on  which  my  statements 
were  based. 

Courts  in  Proportion  to  Solid  Building. 

Newgate  Prison  .  Equal. 

Farnese  Palace .  Equal. 

Whitehall  Palace  (Inigo  Jones’s  plan)  One-half. 

Longleat,  Wilts .  One-half. 

Somerset  House  .  One-half. 

New  Government  Offices  .  One-eighth 

My  object  in  writing  upon  this  matter  is  entirely 
in  the  hope  of  helping  the  architects,  should  they 
think  well  to  ask  the  Government  to  be  allowed  to 
reconsider  their  plans  before  they  are  executed. 

All  the  competitors  were,  in  my  opinion,  rather 
unfairly  influenced  and  misled  by  the  block  plan 
published  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  the 
Nineteenth  Cen  tury  for  Nov.,  1882.  This  plan  clearly 
indicated  the  principle  that  would  be  approved  at 
“the  Office  of  H.M.  Works  and  Public  Buildings," 

*  This  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  author  of  the  design, 
whose  remarks  were  piinted  with  ii;  said,  “  an  endeavour 
had  been  to  make  the  design  a  practical  working  one,  and 
to  give  it  some  distinctive  character  of  its  own." — Ed, 


of  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Judges  in  the  com¬ 
petition  was  chief.  The  hint  was  irresistible.  The 
principle  of  plan  was  thus  the  same  in  all  the 
designs  that  the  public  have  been  allowed  to  see, 
viz.,  a  series  of  small  internal  courts,  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  buildings  about  100  ft.  high.  The  result 
is  that,  in  block,  the  building  looks  more  like  an 
immense  fortress  than  a  nineteenth-century  Govern¬ 
ment  office. 

As  a  veteran,  having  no  personal  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  the  matter,  —except  as  one  of  the  public,— 
my  sole  wish  is  that  the  winners  of  this  splendid 
architectural  prize  shall  make  no  mistake  that  may 
endanger  their  future  reputation.  They  have 
referred  for  justification  to  the  plans  of  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice, — an  unfortunate  reference,  as 
that  building,  however  fine  its  architectural  detail 
may  be,  has  been  violently  criticised  and  condemned 
as  dark  and  inconvenient  in  arrangement. 

T.  R.  A. 


AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  QUERY. 

Sir, — In  the  life  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  b/  James  Elmes, 
London,  1823,  reference  is  made/  p.  270,  to  ‘  *  an 
original  MS.  in  my  possession  JBE..E." 

It  is  described  as  a  folio  ^Bfnuscript  book  of 
orders  and  proceedings  of  the  rrivy  Council,  and 
as  containing  many  valuable  autographs,  &c.  It  is- 
also  stated  to  belong  to  the  author. 

Where  can  this  MS.  be  ? 

Was  this  James  Elmes  the  architect  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool  ?  * 

From  internal  evidence  the  book  shows  that  there 
were  other  men  of  this  name  practising  as  architects. 

Perhaps  some  one  of  your  readers  could  state  the 
date  and  place  of  death  of  the  author  of  the  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  by  this  means  the  MS.  might  be  traced, 
if  its  present  whereabouts  is  not  known. 

F.S.A. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  3. 

By  Ward  &  Clarke. 

Bow-road,  near  the  Station — A  plot  of  freehold 

land,  area  6,500  ft .  £700 

By  C.  A.  Richards. 

Regent-street — 26,  Foubert-place,  freehold .  1,750 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 

Portland  Town— 18,  Henry-street,  32  years,  ground- 

rent  hi .  460 

By  J.  M.  J ohxsox. 

Clapham— 31,  32,  and  33,  Park- crescent,  97  years, 

ground-rent  91.  9s .  655 

Gray's  Inn-road— 50,  Acton-street,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  5 1 . 665 

By  Ellis  &  Son. 

Policy  for  6001.,  Life,  aged  61  years  .  250 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Clerkenwell — 32  and  31,  Warner-etreet,  freehold  ...  1,400 
Hackney— 409,  Mare-street,  62  years,  ground-rent 

101.  10s . 1,310 

Hornsey— Ground-rents  of  431.  15s.,  reversion  in  63 

years .  1,310 

Ground-rents  of  361.  10s.,  reversion  in  80  years...  1,095 

Ground-rents  of  241.,  reversion  in  75  years .  725 

Ground-rents  of  65 1.  18s.  6d.,  reversion  in  62 

years . 1,675 

Ground-rents  of  1461.,  reversion  in  63  years  .  4,406 

Eaton-square — 7,  Lower  Belgrave-street,  leasehold  970 
Marvlebone — An  improved  rental  of  1101.  6s.,  term 

24  years  .  1,280 

Lambeth — An  improved  rental  of  4C 1.,  term  37 

years  .  710 

Wandsworth — An  improved  rental  of  741. 16s.,  term 

22  years  .  760 

Nov.  4. 

By  Mubrbll  &  Scobbll. 

630  fully  paid-up  shares  of  51.  each  in  Gosling  & 

Co.,  Limited .  695 

By  Blakb  &  D  ANN  ATT. 

Lewisham-road— No.  162,  term  22  years,  ground- 

rent  91 .  640 

Lewisham— 52  aud  63,  Thurston-road,  71  years, 

ground-rent  61 .  600 

New  Cross— 28  to  36  even,  Baildon-street,  40  years, 

ground-rent  181. 16s .  405 

By  Dale  &  Son. 

Islington  —52  and  64,  Church-road,  29  years,  ground- 

rent  91 .  750 

3,  Coleman-street,  41  years,  ground-rent  41.  4s.  ...  360 

Nov.  6. 

By  Farbbbothbr,  Ellis,  Clark,  &  Co. 
Haymarket— Ground-rent  of  891.,  reversion  in  95 

years  .  2,360 

No.  63,  Rupert-street,  freehold  . 2,000 

Mitcham — Freehold  rental  of  601.,  reversion  in  24 

years .  1.610 

By  Fuller  A  Fuller. 

Stoke  Newington — 269  and  261,  Amhurst-road,  79 

years,  ground-rent  141.  14s .  1,320 

By  Nbwbon  &  Harding. 

Stoke  Newington— 134,  Green-lanes,  freehold  .  1,130 

84  and  92,  Kynaston-road,  79  years,  ground-rent 

121 .  410 

Islington— 17,  Cross-street,  freehold .  760 

Bayswater— 27,  Northumberland-place,  60  years, 

ground-rent  61.  . .  480 

Highbury— 11,  Aberdeen  Park-road,  72  years, 

ground-rent  81 .  335 

By  Hards  &  Jenkinson. 

Stamford  Hill,  Fawcett-terrace  —  Ground- rents, 

881.  108.,  reversion  in  97  years . 1,925 

Probert-terrace—  Ground-rents  741.,  reversion  in 

97  years  . 1,655 

Regent-terrace— Ground-rents,  401.,  reversion  m 

97  years  . 635 

Leopold-terrace — Ground-rents,  17 1.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  97  years .  375 

*  Certainly  not.  His  name  was  Harvey  Lonsdale 

Elmes. — Ed. 
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Sjrt  £>  Infant's  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

XXIV. 

OW,  to  continue  the  subject  of  last 
week,  let  ua  examine  (fig.  196) 
a  developable  surface  in  general. 
We  suppose  a  surface  engendered  by  a 
straight  line  which  moves  through  space  in 
such  a  way  that  two  consecutive  positions  of 
that  line  are  contained  in  a  plane.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  our  figure  (which  the  reader  must 
not  consider  as  a  plane  surface,  but  as  a  per¬ 
spective  view  of  a  spider’s  web)  the  lines  A  B 
and  A1  B1  meet  in  a  point  M1,  the  lines  A1  B1 
and  A11  B"  meet  in  a  point  Mu,  and  so  on  for 
every  successive  generator  of  the  surface.  The 
successive  intersections  of  the  generators  would 
form  in  space  (not  in  a  plane)  a  polygon  M  M', 
M11,  M111 ;  but,  when  we  suppose  that  the  gene¬ 
rators  are  infinitely  close  to  one  another,  the 
polygon  becomes  a  skew  curve,  such  as  VM  M1, 
M",  U,  to  which  all  the  generators  are  tangent. 
This  curve  is  called  an  arris  of  retrogression ; 
we  shall  see  why  hereafter. 

The  surface  so  formed  is  developable  on  a 
plane,  for  it  is  formed  of  plane  elements,  and 
we  can  turn  round  the  generator  A1  B1  as  a 
hinge,  the  plane  contained  between  the  gene¬ 
rators  A1  B1  and  A"  B11,  bringing  thereby  that 
element  in  the  same  plane  as  its  neighbour, 
the  plane  which  contains  the  generators  A  B 
and  A1  B'.  Continuing  the  same  operation  on 
the  next  element  and  on  the  next  ....  we 
can  develope  the  whole  surface  on  a  plane 
without  any  rent  whatever. 

The  system  of  generation  we  have  described 
is  that  of  all  developable  surfaces,  of  which 
cones  and  cylinders  are  only  special  cases.  We 
can  therefrom  come  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : — 

A  plane  tangent  to  a  developable  surface  in  any 
one  point  is  tangent  to  the  surface  all  aJong  a 
generator ,  for  the  point  is  situated  on  the  in¬ 
finitely  narrow  strip  of  a  plane  which  contains 
two  neighbouring  generators  of  the  surface. 
Therefore,  the  plane,  tangent  to  the  surface  in 
the  point  Q,  is  the  plane  which  contains  the  gene¬ 
rator  A  B  and  the  tangent  A  T  to  any  curve  on 
the  surface  passing  through  a  point  of  the  gene¬ 
rator  A  B.  This  shows  that  the  method  we 
used  to  find  the  tangent  planes  to  cones  and 
cylinders  is  applicable  to  all  developable  sur¬ 


faces.  We  shall  soon  study  other  surfaces 
which  are  also  generated  by  straight  lines, 
but  the  tangent  planes  to  which  have  not  the 
above  property,  for  they  are  skeiv  surfaces. 

We  observe  also  that  the  plane  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  element  AM' A1,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  tangent  plane  BAT  coincides  exactly 
with  the  osculating  plane  of  the  arris  of 
retrogression  VMU,  for  it  contains  the  lines 
AM1  and  A'M1,  which  are  both  tangent  to  this 
curve. 

In  fig.  196  we  called  the  curve  VMU  an 
arris  of  retrogression,  because  the  surface 
forms  tivo  sheets,  with  the  curve  VMU  as  a  sharp 
arris  between  the  two  sheets.  This  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  all  developable  surfaces. 
The  reader  will  perhaps  be  able  to  conceive 
how  this  takes  place  by  examining  the  fig.  197. 
The  curve  VMU  (fig.  196),  being  a  curve  in 
space,  can  be  considered  as  delineated  on  the 
surface  of  a  cylinder,  we  suppose  (fig.  197), 
the  curve  v,  m,  n,  u  to  be  the  base  of  that 
cylinder.  As  the  generators  of  the  surface  are 
tangent  to  the  curve  VMU  (fig.  196),  they  will 
be  tangent  to  the  cylinder  v,  m,  n,  u  (fig.  197), 
and  we  can  conceive  the  surface  formed  by  a 
straight  line  a  b  in  rolling  on  a  cylinder  with¬ 
out  sliding.  If  we  examine  a  point  /3  of  the 
line  a  b  we  shall  see  that,  as  the  generator  a  b 
rolls  on,  the  point  /3  moves  towards  the  cylinder 
by  a  curve  /3  n,  then  moves  away  from  the 
cylinder  by  a  curve  n  a,  forming  a  sharp  angle 
in  the  point  n.  This  point  ti  is  a  point  of  the  line 
VMU,  and  therefore  this  line  must  form  a 
sharp  arris  of  the  surface.  (The  curve  /3N« 
is  shown  also  in  fig.  196.) 

In  a  cone  the  arris  of  retrogression  is  reduced 
to  a  point,  and  in  a  cylinder  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  infinitely  distant. 

We  now  know  what  are  the  conditions  which 
the  generators  of  developable  surfaces  must 
fulfil,  but,  how  are  we  to  produce  such  a 
surface  ? 

After  having  taken  in  space  two  curves  (fig. 
196)  such  as  AD  and  BC,  if  we  were  to  connect 
any  point  A  of  the  first  curve  with  any  point 
B  of  the  other,  we  could  not  possibly  say  that 
the  neighbouring  generators  would  be  in  the 
same  plane.  We  select  a  point  A  on  the  lower 
curve :  draw  a  tangent  AT  to  that  curve ; . 
then,  draw  a  tangent  BS  to  the  upper  curve 
parallel  to  the  former  tangent  AT.  Now,  we 
can  say  that  the  line  AB  is  a  generator  of  a 
developable  surface;  for,  the  elements  AA1 


and  BB1  of  the  curves  (being  infinitely  small) 
are  part  of  the  tangents;  the  tangents  being 
parallel  are  in  the  same  plane,  and,  therefore, 
the  two  generators  AB  and  A'B1  are  in  the 
same  plane.  By  repeating  this  operation  fora 
number  of  points  of  the  directing  curves  AE 
and  BC  we  could  produce  a  series  of  generators 
of  the  surface. 

There  is  also  another  method  of  producing 
the  surface.  We  adopt  the  arris  of  retrogres- 
sion  VMU  as  the  sole  directing  curve,  and 
make  a  straight  line  as  generator  to  move  ir 
space,  remaining  always  tangent  to  the  directing 
curve.  In  such  a  surface  the  neighbouring 
generators  will  be  contained  in  the  same  plane 
for,  as  the  generator  AB  (fig.  196)  touches  the 
curve  VMU  along  the  element  MM1  and  th« 
generator  A'B1  touches  the  same  along  the 
element  M'M",  these  generators  intersect  one 
another  in  the  point  M',  and  are,  therefore,  it 
the  same  plane.  Such  is  the  mode  of  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  developable  helicoid,  for  instance. 

The  surface  can  also  be  engendered  in  the 
following  way  : — ■ 

If  on  a  given  surface  (fig.  198),  which  we 
shall  simply  designate  as  the  surface  S  (in  the 
drawing  consider  the  surface  S  as  made  ol 
glass),  we  delineate  a  curve  C  N  .  .  .  D  ;  then, 
through  points  infinitely  close  N,  N1,  N",  .  .  .  . 
taken  on  that  line  we  produce  tangent  planet 

P,  P1,  P" . to  the  surface  (we  have 

figured  these  planes  by  the  lines  N  P,  N1  P', 

N",  P" . only),  these  planes  will  cul 

one  another  consecutively  along  straight  lines: 
such  as  AM,  A'M,1  A"  Mu  .  .  .  .,  lines  which 
will  be  two  by  two  in  the  same  plane.  The  lines 

AM,  A'M1,  A"  M" . will  be,  therefore, 

the  generators  of  a  developable  surface,  and, 
as  they  are  touched  by  the  tangent  planes  P,  P1, 
P"  .  .  .  .,  we  can  consider  the  developable  sur¬ 
face  as  produced  by  a  plane  rolling  over  a 
curved  surface,  S,  and  in  continuous  contaci 
with  a  curve,  CN  .  .  .  D,  delineated  thereon, 
In  other  words,  a  developable  surface  is  the 
enveloping  surface  of  the  various  positions  taken 
by  a  movable  plane  moving  through  space  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  given  law.  For  instance  : — 

The  plane  may  roll,  as  in  our  example,  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  line  of  a  given  surface.  As  an 
example  of  this  generation,  a  plane  rolling 
along  the  parallel  of  a  sphere  will  engender  a 
cone,  and  rolling  along  the  equator  of  a  sphere 
it  will  engender  a  cylinder. 

The  plane  may  roll  on  two  curved  surfaces 
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lultaneously.  Neither  of  the  surfaces  must 
llevelopable,  as  otherwise  the  piano  would 
?h  one  generator  of  that  surface  and  a  point 
<  die  other,  and,  therefore,  could  not  move. 

[  lie  plane  may  be  bound  to  osculate  a  given 
lee.  In  that  case,  the  curve  will  be  the 
1  s  of  retrogression  to  the  Burface  produced, 
'he  plane  may  in  moving  remain  always 
I  mal  to  a  given  curve,  for,  in  that  case,  the 
Ijsecntive  positions  of  the  plane  will  cut  one 
I'ther  along  straight  lines  contained  two  by 
(.two  in  the  same  planes. 
a7e  shall  now  examine  (fig.  196)  what  condi- 
3is  a  curve  P  P1  .  .  .  X,  delineated  on  a  deve- 
tibZe  surface  must  fulfil  to  be  the  shortest  line 
■  veen  two  points  P  and  X. 

’he  curve  must,  of  course,  be  transformed 
L  straight  line  when  the  surface  is  developed, 
w,  we  have  seen  that  a  curve  is  transformed 
i  straight  line  when  each  two  neighbouring 
dments  of  the  curve  make  equal  angles  with 

(intermediary  generator ;  we  must  have,  in 
t,  in  each  point  of  the  curve  the  angle 
?*  R  =  M1PlP11.  This  is,  therefore,  the  con- 
ion  the  curve  must  fulfil  to  be  the  shortest 
tance  between  two  points.  This  leads  us  to 
dither  important  property  of  that  curve. 

>1?  shortest  curve  from  the  point  P  to  the  point 
riC  has  all  its  osculating  planes  normal  to  the 
mevelopable  surface. 

li’rom  what  we  have  said  above,  the  two 
ii  gents  PP'R  and  P1  P"  Rl  form  equal  angles 
S;h  the  generator  A'  Ml  j  these  tangents  belong 
ftrefore,  to  the  generators  of  a  cone  of  revo- 
'  ion  the  axis  of  which  is  the  line  A1  M1;  the 
ne  R  P1  R1,  which  contains  the  two  infinitely 

Ise  generators  of  the  cone  P1  R  and  P1  R1,  is,  of 
trse,  tangent  to  the  said  cone  along  its  gene- 
;or  P 1 R.  Bat  in  every  surface  of  revolution  the 
lgent  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
me  which  passes  through  the  point  of  con¬ 
it  ;  the  plane  R  P1  R  is,  therefore,  perpen- 
Imlar  to  the  plane  A  M1  A1,  which  is  a  meridian 
me  of  the  cone  as  it  contains  the  axis  A1  M1 
dd  the  generator  P1  R.  Now,  the  plane  R  P1  R1 
i  the  osculating  plane  (it  contains  two  tangents) 
a  the  shortest  curve,  and  the  plane  A  M1  A1  is 
i{3  plane  tangent  to  the  developable  surface. 
uThe  above  property  of  the  shortest  line  is  not 
*iited  to  developable  surfaces,  but  extends  to 
ii  surfaces  whatever.  Let  (fig.  198)  the  curve 
X  ...  D  be  the  shortest  line  berween  the 
Hints  C  and  I)  of  the  surface  S.  If  we  roll  a 
:  me  along  the  line  C  N  .  .  .  D,  we  shall  gene- 
:  ;e,  as  we  have  seen,  a  developablo  surface, 
Aich  we  will  call  S'.  If  the  curve  C  N  .  .  .  D 
s  the  shortest  line  on  the  first  surface  S, 
will  be  also  the  shortest  on  the  second 
orface  S1 ;  but  in  that  case  the  osculating 
Bines  of  the  curve  will  be  perpendicular 
ij  the  planes  tangent  to  the  surface  S1, 
ild  as  these  tangent  planes  are  common  to 
i  th  surfaces,  we  can  conclude  that  on  any 
iirface  the  shortest  line  between  two  points 
Hs  all  its  osculating  planes  normal  to  the 
efface.  This  property  is  of  the  highest  im- 
■rtanee  for  the  jointing  of  masonry. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Ejl2,368,  Builder’s  Hoist.  J.  Tottenham, 
i  An  endless  band  runs  over  rollers,  one  on  the 
bound  and  the  other  forming  the  barrel  of  a  wind- 
><8  mounted  on  the  scaffolding.  The  band  is  made 
sections,  which  are  united  by  links,  having  cross- 
ms,  upon  which  are  hung  double  hooks.  Baskets 
mother  articles  are  hung  from  these  hooks,  and 
ted  or  lowered  as  required. 

13  ,588,  Purifying  Drainage  Waters  and 
Swage.  E.  Capitaine. 

dSilicic  acid  hydrate  is  added  to  the  water  for 
marating  the  lime  in  the  form  of  a  dense  and  com- 
'  ict  sediment.  In  cases  where  the  waters  to  be 
uated  do  not  contain  free  lime  it  is  only  necessary 
add  the  same  in  very  small  quantity,  and  then  to 
parate  the  lime  again  by  the  silicic  acid  hydrate. 
:!r  the  separation  of  organic,  that  is,  nitrogenous 
.  idily  putrefying  and  fermenting  bodies,  silicic 
iid  hydrate  with  lime  in  conjunction  with  soluble 
diminium  salts  is  employed. 
nl4,010,  Portland  Cement.  H.  J.  Cooper. 
>Limo,  chalk,  limestone,  or  other  suitable  cal- 
reous  material  is  added  to  molten  iron  slag  not 
ilataining  large  proportions  of  iron  oxides  or  sul- 
ur.  As  the  slag  flows  from  the  furnace  100  parts 
.  the  powdered  calcareous  material  are  added  to 
out  35-50  parts  of  slag.  The  materials  are 
(Oroughly  mixed  by  rollers  or  other  apparatus,  and 
3n,  if  necessary,  furnaced  to  complete  the  forma- 
ln  of  the  clinker,  which  is  cooled,  granulated,  and 
lound. 


9,685,  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarms.  G.  Pearson. 

Electrical  contacts  are  arranged  on  the  doors  and 
windows,  so  that  on  any  attempt  to  open  them  an 
electrical  circuit  is  completed,  and  a  current  from  a 
battery  flows  through  the  coils  of  a  magnet.  An 
armature  is  thereby  attracted,  and  releases  a 
weighted  lever  carried  by  a  gas  tap.  By  this  means 
a  red  lamp  outside  the  house  previously  just  alight 
is  turned  up,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bell  is  rung  in 
any  room  as  desired.  When  the  apparatus  is  re¬ 
quired  to  act  as  a  fire-alarm,  a  thermometer  with 
contact  wires  is  placed  in  the  circuit,  the  latter 
being  completed  by  tho  rise  of  the  mercury. 

13,472,  Fireplaces.  H.  Thompson. 

The  bottom  and  back  of  the  grate  are  formed  of 
hollow  bars  open  at  their  lower  ends,  and  closed  at 
the  upper,  with  perforations  in  the  back  to  allow  air 
passing  through  them  to  enter  a  chamber.  The  ash¬ 
pit  is  closed,  and  has  a  flue  at  each  side  near  the 
front.  The  smoke  from  the  fire  passes  between  the 
bars  into  the  chamber,  and  mixes  with  the  heated 
air  coming  through  the  bars  ;  the  products  then  pass 
through  the  ash-pit  and  flue,  round  the  ovens  and 
boilers,  and  return  through  the  flue,  under  the  ash¬ 
pit,  to  the  chimney. 

13,129,  Adjusting  Windows,  &c.  M.  Rowcliffe. 

A  strip  of  metal  or  other  hard  material  is  fixed  on 
the  edge  of  the  sliding  part ;  a  tapered  cavity, 
widest  at  the  top,  is  made  in  the  fixed  frame.  A 
roller  or  ball  works  in  the  cavity  and  jams  the 
window,  &c.,  at  the  required  height.  The  window 
is  released  and  made  free  to  move  up  or  down  by 
pressing  a  thumb-piece  on  a  bell  crank  lever  ;  this 
raises  the  ball  or  cylinder,  and  the  window  is  free 
to  move  until  the  pressure  is  taken  off  the  lever, 
when  the  ball  falls,  and  the  window  is  immediately 
re-jammed. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  30. — 13,057,  S.  Wright,  Emptying  Water 
from  Cisterns,  Reservoirs,  &c. — 13,066,  J.  Hopkin- 
son  and  C.  Gibson,  Retaining  Windows  in  any  posi¬ 
tion. — 13,078,  C.  Hunt,  Combined  Reflecting  and 
Ventilating  Apparatus. — 13,079,  J.  Tucker,  Weather 
Bar  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 13,086,  E.  Morris, 
Improvements  in  Sanitary  Pans. — 13,097,  B.  Finch, 
Ejector  Cowls. — 13,098,  J.  Ebner,  Parquet  and 
other  Floorings. — 13,110,  W.  Lake,  Apparatus  for 
Facilitating  the  Nailing  of  Laths. — 13,115,  J.  Hay- 
lor  and  Others. — Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of 
White  Lead. 

Oct.  31. — 13,130,  J.  D  oley,  Water-closet  and 
Urinal  Pans  or  Basins. — 13  140,  J.  Pierret,  Water¬ 
proof  Cloth,  Felt,  Board,  Paper  for  Roofing,  &c. — 
13,142,  J.  and  C.  Christie,  Waste- preventing  Flush¬ 
ing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 13,143,  F. 
Chambers,  Construction  of  Shop-fronts. — 13,159, 
J.  Pointon,  Anti-fouliDg  and  Anti-corrosive  Paints 
or  Compositions. — 13,173,  W.  Brewer,  Devices  for 
Fastening  Windows. 

Nov.  2. — 13,198,  F.  Caws,  Ventilating. — 13,219, 

F.  Moir,  Improvements  in  Window  Sashes  for 
Ventilation. — 13,220,  J.  Buzzard,  Fastenings  for 
Trap  Doors,  &c. 

Nov.  3. — 13,233,  T.  Woods,  Stone-cutters’  Tools. 
— 13,247,  H.  Headland,  Smoke-preventing  Chimney 
Pot.— 13,256,  P.  Jahn,  Planing  Machines. — 13,271, 
S.  Sutcliffe,  Tile  Grate  Fronts  and  Tile  Grates  and 
Chimney-pieces  Combined.  —  13,292,  H.  Denne, 
Window  Fastener. 

Nov.  4. — 13,300,  T.  Gibson,  Invalid’s  Electric  Call 
Bell. — 13,308,  J.  Donald,  Paving  Streets  and  Roads. 
— 13,321.  J.  Simmons,  Window  Fastenings. — 
13,325,  H.  Davidson  and  H.  Hart,  Improved  Socket 
Pipes. — 13,327,  J.  Green,  Improvements  in  Dry 
Closets,  &c. — 13,328,  T.  Smith,  Manufacture  of 
Cements. — 13,329,  J.  Beresford  and  W.  Restall, 
Improvements  in  Water-closets. — 13,332,  C.  Law¬ 
rence,  Ventilating  Apparatus. — 13,336,  H.  Haddan, 
Ventilating  Tunnels,  &c.  —  13,352,  E.  Aldous, 
Chimney  Top  or  Ventilator. 

Nov.  5. — 13,371,  J.  and  W.  Smith,  Hanging  and 
Supporting  Sliding  Window  Sashes. — 13,373,  W. 
and  II.  Sutcliffe,  Improvements  in  Ball  Taps. — 
13,395,  H.  Sporton,  Water  Meters,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11.098,  R.  Stone,  Manufacture  of  Cement. — 
11,309,  C.  Sullivan,  Machine  for  Dredging  and 
Excavating. — 11,534,  F.  Cox,  Fastening  for  Sashes, 
Casements,  &c. — 11,552,  C.  Lea,  Construction  of 
Door  Knobs. — 11,695,  H.  Thompson,  Improvements 
in  Kitcheners,  Open  Grates,  and  Stoves. — 11,939, 

G.  Chandler  and  Others,  Chimney  Top  or  Ventila¬ 
tor. — 12,390,  J.  Armstrong,  Improved  Forms  of 
Building  Materials. — 12,403,  J.  Deeley,  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 12,468,  J.  Cushing,  Improved  Water- 
closet  Basin. — 12,471,  S.  Johnson,  Apparatus  for 
Flushing  Closets,  Drains,  &c. — 11,734,  G.  Brodie 
and  J.  Prior,  Safety  Catches  for  Window-sash  Fas¬ 
tening. — 11,810,  J.  Nield,  Portable  Extension  Lad¬ 
ders. — 12,045,  J.  Gilmore  and  W.  Clark,  Venti¬ 
lating  Apparatus. — 12,056,  T.  Normanton,  Venti¬ 
lating  Apparatus. — 12,156,  J.  Bedford,  Ventilator, 
and  Fixing  same. — 12,309,  J.  Kent,  Machine  for 
Jointing,  Grooving,  &c. — 12,507,  H.  Long,  Bolt  with 
Plate  or  Plates  for  Lavatories  or  Water-closets. — 
12,525,  W.  Scrymgour,  Construction  of  Floorings, 
Roofs,  &c. — 12,580,  S.  Smith,  Automatically  Flush¬ 
ing  Closets  and  Drains. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

16,057,  J.  Rhodes,  Cupboard-door  Turns. — 10,605, 
J.  Moore  and  H.  Salomon,  Combined  Table  and 
Writing-desk.— 11,202,  E.  Smith,  Folding  Chair. — 
11,698,  J.  Rae,  Simplifying  Repairs  to  Water  Fit¬ 
tings  by  an  Improved  Water-tap. — 16,882,  W. 
Hassall.  Fireplaces  or  Furnaces  for  Bricks  or  othpr 
Kilns. — 101,  T.  Greenwood,  Improved  Hinge. — 373, 
H.  Lake,  Excavators.— 664,  T.  Ward,  Hoisting 
Apparatus. —841,  C.  Shields,  Improved  Means  for 
Jointing  Lead  Pipes.— 1,340,  W.  Gedge,  Machine 
for  Cutting,  Planing,  and  Shaping  Wood.— 2,691, 
C.  Billington  and  J.  Newton,  Fastening  Knobs  to 
Spindles.— -4,566,  J.  Barwick,  Ceiling  Ventilator. 


Saturday,  November  14. 

British  Museum  ( Archaic  Room). — Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
on  “  The  Parthenon  Marbles."  (II.)  11a.m. 

Monday,  November  16. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  William 
Woodward  on  “London  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be." 
8'0  p.m. 

Architectural  Section,  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  William  Landless. 

Tuesday,  Novbmbbb  17. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Further  discussion  on 
the  papers  by  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Bright- 
more  on  Steam  Engine  Indicators."  8  p.m. 

Statistical  Society.— Sir  Rawson  W.  lfawson  on  “Inter¬ 
national  Statistics,  illustrated  by  Vital  Statistics  of  Europe 
and  of  some  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  7-45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Novbmbbb  18. 

British  Archceological  Association. — (1)  Mr.  W.  De  Gray 
Birch  on  “  The  Art  of  the  Roman  Pavements  at  Bignor." 
(2)  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  on  “The  Church  of  8t.  Nicholas, 
Coslany,  Norwich."  (3)  Mr.  John  Harris  on  “  The 
Saxon  Font  in  South  Havling  Church."  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Art*.— Opening  Address  of  the  Session,  by 
Sir  Frederick  Abel,  F.R.S.  8  p.m. 

South  Kensington  Museum  iLecture  Theatre). — Miss  J. 
E.  Harrison  oh  “  The  Mythology  of  the  Iliad  as  illustrated 
by  Greek  Vase  Paintings."  (ill.)  616  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8’30  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Three  papers  to  be  read. 
7  p.m. 

Thursday,  Novembeb  19. 

York  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  8.  Harrison  on 
“  Mediteval  Stained  Glass."  7  30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Mr.  John  Young  on 
“  Architects  :  their  Work,  and  how  viewed  by  the  Public." 
7  p.m. 

Fbiday,  Novbmbbb  20. 

Architectural  Association  —Mr.  L.  Harvey  on  “The 
Connexion  between  Dress  and  the  Art  of  Composing, 
illustrated  by  various  Examples  taken  from  tho  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Semper’s  ‘  Lessons  on  Style.’  "  7'30  p.m. 

University  Colleqe.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
“Greek  Myths  illustrated  by  Fictile  Vases  and  other 
Monuments."  4  pm. 

Institution  qf  Civil  Engineers  ( Students  Meeting)  .—Mr. 
John  Goodman  on  “  Recent  Researches  in  Friction. 

7  30  p.m. 

Saturday,  Novbmbbb  21. 

British  Museum  ( Archaic  Room). — Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
on  “  The  Parthenon  Marbles.”  (III.)  H  a.m. 


ggisttllama. 

Royal  School  of  Mines— On  Monday, 
the  9th  inst.,  Professor  Warington  Smyth, 
M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
on  mining,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Geological 
Museum,  Jermyn-street.  After  referring  to 
the  enormous  capital  which  the  mining 
interest  represents,  he  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  conditions  which  have  contributed  to 
render  the  working  of  minerals  in  this 
country  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  industry.  The  student  ought  fully  to 
realise  that  the  main  object  of  lectures  and  study 
in  a  question  of  the  nature  of  mining,  is  empha¬ 
tically  this, — to  enable  him  more  quickly  to 
understand  problems  presenting  themselves  in 
actual  operations,  and  not  to  supplant  the  all- 
important  necessity  of  experience  itself.  The 
different  Bystems  which  obtain  in  different 
countries  regarding  the  right  of  working 
minerals,  has  affected  very  materially  the  in¬ 
ternal  development  of  mining  as  an  art.  In 
every  country  in  Europe  except  Britain,  the 
Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
minerals  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
freedom  which  exists  at  home  in  this  respect 
has  afforded  opportunities  for  enterprise  and 
activity  which  the  Continental  system  of 
Government  supervision  is  always  calculated  to 
more  or  less  discourage. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Edu¬ 
cation. — Alderman  Sir  R.  N.  Fowler,  bart., 
M.P.,  has  consented  to  present  the  Institute’s 
scholarships,  prizes,  and  certificates,  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  9th, 
at  the  Salter’s  Hall,  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  E.C. 
The  Lord  Mayor  will  preside. 
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Association  of  Public  Sanitary  In¬ 
spectors. — On  Saturday  evening  last,  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  third  annual  session  of 
the  above  important  body  took  place  at  1, 
Adam-street,  Adelphi,  the  inaugural  address 
being  delivered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  A.M.I.C.E.  After  referring 
to  the  loss  of  that  eminent  sanitary  reformer, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Association,  and  to  the  increase  of  public  inte¬ 
rest  in  sanitary  questions,  as  evinced  by  the 
Health  Exhibition,  the  paper  chiefly  addressed 
itself  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
first  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Public  Health 
(Metropolis)  Bill  introduced  last  Session  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  read  once  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Jerram  remarked  that  while  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  had  revealed, 
not  only  in  the  Metropolis  but  in  other  large 
towns,  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  rural  districts, 
incredible  defects  in  house-drainage,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  ashpits  and  dustbins,  and  the  collection 
of  refuse,  far  more  of  such  defects  would  have 
been  revealed  had  the  evidence  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  Surveyors,  and  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  been  called  for.  The  most  useful 
proposal  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Bill  was  that  which 
provided  for  the  consolidation  of  the  fourteen 
Sanitary  Acts  affecting  the  Metropolis,  assimi¬ 
lating  them  to  those  in  force  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper. 

Bolton  Art  Club. — At  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing,  held  last  week,  at  the  club-rooms,  Mr.  John 
B.  Gass,  A.R.I.B.A.,  holder  of  the  Godwin 
Bursary,  1885,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “Art  Re¬ 
producing  Processes.”  The  lecture  was  well 
illustrated  by  examples  of  the  different  pro¬ 
cesses  referred  to,  which  were  classified  into 
two  groups,  intaglio  or  incised  work,  and  relievo 
or  projected  work.  In  the  first  group  the 
lecturer  described  the  history  and  methods  of 
engraving,  photogravure,  etching,  and  aqua¬ 
tinting,  each  process  being  clearly  and  concisely 
explained.  In  the  second  group  wood-cutting 
and  the  production  of  electrotypes  were  de¬ 
scribed  at  length,  as  also  were  lithography  and 
chromo-lithography,  and  reference  was  made  to 
the  new  French  process  by  which  a  coloured 
print  is  obtained  at  one  impression.  Typographic 
etching  and  graphotype  were  mentioned,  and 
the  application  of  photography  in  photo-litho¬ 
graphy,  ink  photos.,  &c.,  and  zincography,  was 
well  illustrated,  printing  blocks  being  handed 
roundfor  inspection.  Photo-etchingwas  referred 
to,  and  the  different  methods  of  printing  illustra¬ 
tions  direct  from  photographs,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  engraver  or  draughtsman,  were 
described,  and  plates  and  prints  were  shown  of 
the  luxotype,  Macbeth’s,  the  Meissenbach,  and 
other  processes. 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York. — 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of 
two  white  marble  spires  on  the  front  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York.  The  total 
height  of  the  spires  will  be  180  ft.,  and  they 
will  be  of  Gothic  design.  The  lower  portion,  or 
tower,  is  to  be  octagonal  in  shape,  with  a  height 
of  67  ft.  A  marble  cross  will  be  placed  on  the 
extremity  of  each  spire.  The  cost  is  estimated 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  James  Renwick,  at 
190,000  dols.,  or  47,5001.  sterling.  The 
cathedra],  which  has  taken  such  a  length  of 
time  to  construct,  will  be  practically  completed 
as  soon  as  the  spires  are  erected. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
On  the  5th  inst.  the  opening  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  in  the  Professional  Hall, 
20,  George- street.  There  was  a  large  atten¬ 
dance.  Mr.  George  Washington  Browne,  the 
President,  gave  an  inaugural  address  on  the 
“  Monastic  Orders  and  Buildings  in  Scotland.” 
At  the  close,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Browne  for  his  address.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  and  drawings,  lent  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  was  exhibited  in  the  hall. 

Proposed  Naphtha  Pipe  from  Eakou  to 
Batoum.— A  project  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  the 
construction  of  a  conduit  for  the  conveying  of 
naphtha  from  Bakou  to  Batoum,  a  distance  of 
800  versts,  or  about  530  miles.  A  private 
company  has  already  undertaken  to  construct  it. 

Utilisation  of  Salt  Water  for  Towns. — 
The  Kirkleatham  Local  Board  of  Health,  Coat- 
ham,  Redcar,  have  instructed  their  Surveyor 
(Mr.  James  Howcroft)  to  carry  out  a  salt-water 
scheme  for  street-watering  and  private  pur¬ 
poses,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  him. 


Largs  Free  Church. — We  received  the 
following  details  in  regard  to  this  church,  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  last  number,  too  late  for  publica¬ 
tion  at  the  time.  The  church,  as  erected  in 
1843,  was  a  plain  rectangular  building,  69  ft.  by 
41  ft.,  without  any  attempt  at  ornament.  It  is 
now  being  altered  from  plans  prepared  (as 
already  mentioned)  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  J. 
Grahame,  architect,  London.  The  illustration 
in  our  last  shows  the  principal  frontage,  which 
stands  'directly  fronting  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
The  tower  stands  in  the  north-west  corner,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  90  ft.  It  contains  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  new  end  gallery.  The 
new  vestibule  is  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  giving  access 
to  the  area  of  the  church  by  one  wide  central , 
doorway  :  connecting  with  the  vestibule  there 
is  a  session  -  house.  At  present  there  are 
galleries  at  both  sides  and  end  of  the  building ; 
these  are  to  be  removed  and  a  new  gallery  at 
a  lower  level  constructed  at  the  end  of  the 
church.  A  transept,  24  ft.  by  14  ft.,  with  a 
gallery,  is  to  be  built  out  from  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  and  an  apse,  20  ft.  wide,  broken 
out  in  the  east  gable.  The  vestry  will  be  in  a 
low  building  immediately  behind  the  apse. 
The  present  deep  narrow  pews  are  to  be 
removed  and  the  whole  church  to  be  re-seated  ; 
there  are  in  all  600  sittings.  The  whole  of 
the  outside  walls  are  faced  with  Giffnock  free¬ 
stone,  the  rubble  being  rough-hammer  dressed, 
in  broken  courses.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
alterations  is  2,700 1. 

Manuscripts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  following 
the  initiative  given  by  France  relative  to  the 
publication  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  the 
Codice  Atlantico,  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan.  The  enterprise  will  require  eight  years, 
with  an  annual  outlay  of  1,200  lire,  which 
expense  is  already  covered  by  a  subscription 
fund  of  96,000  lire,  the  principal  contributors 
to  which  are  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Order 
of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  for  the  sum  of 
10,000  lire,  King  Humbert,  the  entire  Cabinet, 
and  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei.  This  Codice 
Atlantico  is  a  manuscript,  65  centimetres  by  44 ; 
containing  399  leaves  and  1,750  designs,  and 
comprising  several  volumes,  the  pages  whereof 
have  been  separated  and  pasted  upon  drawing- 
paper.  It  formed  part  of  the  thirteen  Manu¬ 
scripts  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci  sent  to  Paris  from 
the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan  in  1796,  by 
Tinet,  who  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte  as  Art 
Commissioner  to  superintend  the  official  plun¬ 
dering.  The  manuscript  in  question  was 
bestowed  upon  the  National  Library  of  Paris, 
but  reclaimed  in  1815  for  the  Ambrosian  Library 
by  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  representative  of 
Austria.  The  Codice  Atlantico,  together  with 
other  eleven  Manuscripts  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci, 
were  a  donation  to  the  Library  by  Arconati,  in 
1637.  It  is  said  that  Charles  I.  of  England  in 
1630  offered  Arconati  for  one  alone  of  these 
manuscripts  one  thousand  Spanish  doubloons, 
or  about  2,4001. — Tablet. 

Presentation. — A  very  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent  at  the  “Foresters”  at  Tonbridge 
last  Saturday,  when  a  large  number  of  the 
employes  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  G.  Punnett 
&  Sons  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
James  Trill,  sen.,  to  present  to  their  late  and 
much -respected  foreman,  Mr.  John  Fagg,  a 
handsome  testimonal  in  the  form  of  a  massive 
oak  silver-mounted  inkstand,  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription,  together  with  an  illuminated  list  of 
subscribers.  The  meeting  was  a  most  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  one,  Mr.  Fagg  having  held  the 
post  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
during  which  period  he  has  been  connected  with 
many  large  and  important  works,  both  in  Kent 
and  Sussex.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  with  whom  he  has  worked  was  manifestly 
evinced,  and  good  wishes  for  his  future  welfare 
expressed,  with  a  hope  that  in  his  retirement 
from  the  more  active  pursuits  of  business  he 
may  be  spared  in  this  the  autumn  of  his  life 
to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  health,  quiet, 
and  happiness.  Mr.  Fagg  has  for  many  years 
been  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  town  of 
Tonbridge,  and  at  the  present  time  has  the 
honour  of  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Local 
Board. 

Robert  Boyle  &  Son  (Limited).  —  We 

may  remind  our  readers  that  the  list  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  shares  in  the  company  of  Robert  Boyle 
&  Son  (Limited)  closes  for  London  and  country 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  17th  inst.,  as  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  the  prospectus  to  be  found  on  our 
back  page. 


Accident  Fund  at  Elawick  Ironworks.— 

Among  nearly  10,000  men  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  some  one  having  his  arm  crushed,  his 
hand  nipped,  or  his  leg  broken,  and  though 
everything  is  done  that  can  be  done  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  carelessness  will  assert 
itself,  and  claim  its  average  of  victims.  To 
provide  against  these  accidents  an  “accident 
compensation  fund”  exists,  whose  latest  report 
shows  that  the  injuries  only  reach  7'4  per  cent. 
The  income  of  this  fund  exceeds  2.000L,  and  is 
derived  from  the  workmen,  who  subscribe  every 
week  in  proportion  to  their  wages,  and  from  the 
masters,  who  each  week  add  to  the  fund  double 
the  amount  subscribed  by  those  they  employ. 
In  connexion  with  the  fund  ambulance  classes 
have  been  established,  and  of  the  seventy-eight 
who  last  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
seventy-two  passed  successfully,  thus  giving  a 
percentage  of  ninety  -  two  against  the  All 
England  rate  of  sixty-six.  No  statement  would 
convey  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  injuries 
for  which  compensation  is  granted,  for  there  iB 
only  one  injury  whose  gravity  is  not  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  that  is  death  ;  but  the  lowest 
amount  paid  seems  to  have  been  2s.  3d.  for  a 
bruised  knee,  while  the  highest  was  150Z.,  the 
total  of  the  allowances  amounting  to  1,500Z. — 
Leisure  Hour. 

Leather  v.  Canvas. — The  respective  meritB 
of  leather  and  canvas  hose  have  of  late  led  to 
considerable  controversy  in  various  quarters, 
and  much  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  canvas  hose  at  present  used 
by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  The  success 
of  a  brigade  in  extinguishing  fires  so  largely 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  hose  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  ensure 
the  durability  and  efficiency  of  this  appliance. 
The  substitution  of  canvas  hose  in  lien  of 
leather  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  can 
hardly  be  justified  by  reference  to  past  expe¬ 
rience.  The  rubber-lined  canvas  hose  at  present 
so  largely  in  use  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  leather  hose,  either  on  the  score  of  economy 
or  practical  efficiency.  Its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  lightness,  which  for  brigade  work  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  consideration,  for  besides  being 
more  readily  manipulated  by  the  firemen,  it  can 
also  be  made  in  longer  continuous  lengths  than 
leather  hose,  and  so  requires  fewer  joints.  It 
is  also  cleaner  and  less  troublesome  to  keep  in 
order  than  leather,  and  these  qualities  no  doubt 
recommend  it  to  the  firemen.  Canvas  hose  can 


be  manufactured  to  bear  a  pressure  of  from 
500  lb.  to  600  lb.  per  square  inch,  but  its  capacity 
for  enduring  rough  work  and  wear  is  vastly  less 
than  leather. —  Commercial  World. 


St.  Bride’s  Working  Men’s  Club. — At 

the  Hall  of  the  above  Club  on  Saturday 
evening  last  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Pare  on  “  Church  Clocks,  Ancient  and 


Modern.” 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 
TIMBER. 

Groonheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

8equoia,  U.8 . ft.  cube 

Aen,  Canada  . load 

Birch  ,,  . . 

Elm  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &e . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . . . . . 

Pine  „  rod  . 

„  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic  . fathom 

St.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...std.  UN) 

„  4th  and  3rd  . 

Riga  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  ycl . 

,,  2nd  „  . . 

Swedish . 

White  8ea  . 

Canada,  Pme  1st  . 

„  2nd  . 

,,  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce  1st  . 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

Battens,  all  kinds . 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.  1  in.— Pre¬ 
pared,  first  . 

8econd  . 

Or  her  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &C . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Mexican  „  . 

Tobasco  cargo  av . 

Honduras  cargo  av . 

Rose,  Rio  . ton 

Bahia . . . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . ft. 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . . 


MATERIALS. 

£.  8.  d.  £.  8.  d. 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

12  10  0  16  10  0 

0  2  6  0  2  9 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

3  0  0  4  10  6 

3  10  0  6  0  0 

1  10  0  4  10  0 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

3  0  0  4  0  0 

3  16  0  6  6  0 

6  0  0  6  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

2  16  0  4  10  0 

8  0  0  9  0  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

6  0  0  8  0  0, 

9  0  0  15  0  0 

7  0  0  8  16  0 

8  0  0  10  10  0 

6  0  0  16  0  0 

8  0  0  19  0  0 

18  0  0  32  10  0 

12  0  0  18  10  0 

700  10  10  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0 

6  10  0  8  0  0 

6  0  0  7  10  0 

4  0  0  13  0  0 

0  9  0  0  13  0 

0  7  6  0  8  6 

0  6  0  0  7  0 

0  0  3]  0  0  4 

0  0  3  0  0  4 

0  0  3  0  0  3J 

0  0  6  0  0  71 

0  0  61  0  0  74 

0  0  4  0  0  6 

0  0  4  0  0  61 

0  0  41  0  0  61 

7  0  0  16  0  0 

6  0  0  14  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0' 

0  0  4  0  0  6 


THE  BUILDER 


METALS. 

;  Iron— Pig  in  Scotland  . 

i  Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  „  in  Wales  . 

„  Staffordshire,  London 

f  Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

>!  Hoops  ,,  . 

I  Nail  rods  ,,  . 

i  Copper  — 

I'  British,  eke.  and  ingt . 


METALS  ( continued ). 


HOllNSEY.  For  making-up  the  carriageway  of  Cecile 
Bark-road  West,  for  the  Hornsey  Loral  Board.  Mr.  T. 
De  Oourcy  Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor - 

J.  Jackson,  Enfield . £720  0  0 


TlNVLATBS— 

IC  coke  . 

IX  ditto  ... 
IC  charcoal 
IX  ditto  ... 


J.  JacksoD,  Enfield. 


Hearn,  Hoxtou. 


Dunmoro,  Crouch  End 


Bell,  Tottenham 


OILS. 


Nieholis,  Wood  Green  . 

1).  A.  Jackson  &  Son,  Dimsbury  Bark 

W.  T.  Williamson,  Green  Lancs . 

Mowlem  &  Co.,  Westminster  . 

Walker,  Upper  Holloway . 

A.  W.  lfowlcs,  Acton  (accepted)  . 


Linseed 


Cocoanut,  Cochin 


Best  eelected 


Ceylon  . 

Copra . 

Balm,  Lagos  . 

Balm-nut  Kernel  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale. 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 


l!  8heets,  strong . 

,,  India . 

I  Australian,  tine  cash. 
1  Chili,  barn  ,, 

.iYbllow  Metal . 

HLbad—  Pig,  Spanish  ... 


LONDON. — For  building  the  superstructure,  from  the 
ground-floor  level  upwards,  of  block  of  buildings  at  the 
corner  of  Great  College-street  and  Kentish  Town-road,  for 
Mr.  M.  MacSheehan.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Chambors,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Mark  W.  King:  — 

Dove  Bros . £8,946  0  0 

Kerry  &  Son  .  8,429  0  0 

Ashby  A  Homer  .  8,140  0  0 

Brass  A  Son  .  7,974  0  0 

J.  &J.  Greenwood .  7.956  0  0 

Holland  &  Hanuen  .  7,898  0  0 

E.  Conder  .  7.660  0  0 


brands 


i:8pbltkk  - 
V  8ilesian,  special 
•<  Ordinary  brands 


Torpbntine — 
American,  in  cks. 
Tab— Stockholm .... 


iTm— 
ti  Straits 


fj  Australian  .... 
iJ  English  ingots. 


Archangel. 


Mattock  Bros. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nightingale 


Bayliss  . 

Grover  &  Son . 

K-illby  &  Gayford 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  Duke  of  Argyll  public- 
ouse.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  architect : — 

Baramor  A  8ons  . £5,140  0  0 


Designs  to  be 
delivered. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  required. 


Premium. 


Balaam  Bros. 


Stanley  G.  Bird 


llermon  A  Son; 


I  New  Law  Courts 


Birmingham  Corportn. 


Not  stated 


Not  stated 


Hatfield 


H.  A  E.  Lee  .. 
Prestige  A  Co. 


Barker. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Grover  A  Son. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  and  completing  new  stables  in 
the  rear  of  No.  16,  Fulham-road,  8.W.,  for  the  London 
Road  Car  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Peter  Dollar,  architect, 
Great  Marlborough-street,  W. 

Time. 

Lnngdale  A  Co. ... 

Foster  A  Dicksee. 

Stevens  A  Co . 

Scrivener  A  Co.  . 

Prestige  A  Co . 

Gibbs  A  Flow  .... 

Mark  Manley  .... 

Lorden  A  8on  .... 


j  Dispensary,  Woodbridge  . 

s  Guernsey  Granite . 

I  Kerbing,  Tar-Paving,  and  Channelling 


Nov.  14th 
Nov.  16th 
Nov.  17th 
do. 

Nov.  20th 
Nov.  21st 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Nov  23rd. 
Nov.  24th 
Nov.  25th 
Nov.  27th 
Nov.  28th 
Nov.  30th 
Dec.  1st 
Dec.  5th 
Dec.  8th 
Not  stated 


□  Aqueduct,  Thirlmere  . 

IRe-makintr  Roads  (with  New  Gullies,  Ac.) 

Carbiog,  Itoadmaking,  Cesspools,  Ac . 

Sluice-Cocks  Air- Valves,  Ac . 

Altering  and  Adding  to  existing  Copper  Plates 

VVrought-Iron  Girders,  Ac.  ’ . . 

Fire  Brigade  Station  . 

|J  Making-up  Roads  . 

wErectionof  Bakehouse  and  Mortuary...  . . 

a  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Works,  Ashford  _ 

lq  Broken  Guernsey  Granite  . 

M  Pipe  Sewers,  Ac . 


4  months. 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  Ac  ,  at  Ivy  House,  Edgware- 
road,  tor  the  United  Christian  Mission  Sociotv  : 

Cowell . £198  0  0 

Harris .  157  0  0 


b  8urfacn  Drains,  Ac  . 

m  Iron  Pier,  Lee-on-4be-Solent 
■  Erection  of  Farm  Buildings  , 
*)  Pipe-Sewer,  Ac.,  Pongo  . 


Eagle  A  Co.  (accepted) 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  stables  and 
workshops  in  rear  of  Union-street,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr. 
B.  Ness.  Mr.  It.  J.  II.  Stoneham,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  C.  Cadney  — 

F.  A  F.  Wood  . £673  0  0 

B.  Colley  .  643  0  0 

J.  Morter  .  630  0  0 


Jackson  &  Todd 


8hurmi 


W  Johnson  (accepted), 
Wall  Bros,  (too  late) .... 


TENDERS. 

BERMONDSEY.  —  For  rebuilding  Glue  and  Size 
Works,  Spa-road,  Bormondsey,  for  Messrs.  B.  Young  A 
Co.  Messrs.  Wheeler  A  Hollands,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Evans  A  Deacon  :  — 

Atherton  A  Latta . . £6,960  0  0 


BRENTFORD, 
other  machinery  i 
ford  Local  Board. 


-For  the  erection  of  filter-presses  and 
connexion  therewith,  for  the  Brent- 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  engi- 


LONDON.— For  the  completion  of  premises,  Nos.  13 
and  15,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Gollington.  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Crawley,  architect : — 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Peckham . £736  0  0 


Manlove,  Alliott,  Fryer,  A 

Nottingham  (accepted)  . 

8.  H.  Johnson  A  Co.,  Stratford 


Kennard 


LONDON.— For  mortuary  buildings  for  the  St.  Pancras 
Yestry.  Quantities  not  supplied.  Mr.  F.  Eggar,  archi¬ 
tect,  Gower-street : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Harbrow  A  Co . £995  0  0 


CAR8HALTON  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  house, 
New. road,  for  Mr.  Jumes  Gibbs.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Apple- 
ton,  architect.  Wool  Exchange.  E.C,  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Franklin  A  Andrews,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  .— 

H.  Clark . £4,522  0  0 

8.  Elliott .  .1  483  0  0 


Castle 


Contract  No.  2. 
.  £2,670  0  0 
.  2,277  0  0 
.  2,283  0  0 
.  1,765  0  0 
.  1,631  0  0 
.  1,679  0  0 
.  1,345  0  0 


Colls  A  Sous  .. 

Wells  . 

Smith  A  Son  .. 
Deacon  A  Son 
Jerrard  . . 


Linfield. 


Plummer  . 

Nieholis . 

Leslie  A  Knight 
A.  A  C.  Braid  ... 
Ridoot  . 


J.  I.ongley . 

B.  E.  Nightingale 


Jervis  8mith  . 

J.  A  J.  Greenwood 

Chafen . 

Killby  A  Gayford ... 
Martin  Wells  A  Co. 


C.  Jarrett  . 

Prestige  A  Co. 
Howe  A  White 

D.  Stewart . 


LONGRIDGE.— For  works  in  connexion  with  the 
erection  of  Longridge  Church.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Vinall  A  Kennedy, 
Guilford-street,  Russell-square,  W.C. : — 

Excavator,  Drains,  Waller,  and  Mason. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Preston . . .  3,100  0  0 

Slater. 

H.  Wilkinson,  Preston  .  126  10  0 

Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Ironmonger. 

T.  Hacking,  Clayton-le-Moors .  933  0  0 

Smith,  Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter. 

R.  Crossdale,  Preston .  650  0  0 

Plasterer. 

R.  Arrowsmith,  Preston .  47  0  0 


W .  Robinson  ... 
E.  J.  Burnand 


BETHNAL  GREEN'. — For  building  new  mission  hall, 
Gibraltar- walk,  Bethnal  Green  — 

Gaisford  . £488  14  0 


Poole  A  Co. 


CLAPHAM. — For  the  erection  of  the  Clapham  School 
of  Art,  Clapham.  Messrs.  I'Anson  A  Son,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  D.  Campbell  A  Son 

McLachlan  A  8on  . £2,368  0  0 

Higgs  A  Hill .  2  l60  o  0 

Ryder  A  Son .  3,018  0  0 

Kynoch  A  Co .  2,025  0  0 


Howard 


Thomerson  A  Sou. 


Jarvis  A  8ons 
Peppiet  . 


BRENTFORD.  —  For  making-up  Albany -road  and 
Bangor-road,  for  the  Brentford  Local  Board."  Mr.  F.  W. 
Lacey,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  surveyor:— 

Albany -road. 

Nowell  A  Robson,  Kensington . £292  0  0 

8.  Atkins,  Twickenham .  280  0  0 

H.  R.  Trehearne  A  Co.,  Battersea .  252  0  0 


LL.— For  new  houses,  stables,  coach- 
repairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to 


house,  Ac.,  and  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to 
premises  on  plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Penton-street  and 
Chapel-street,  Clerkenwell,  for  Mr.  D.  Cooksey.  Mr.  J. 
Douglass  Mathews,  architect,  Dowgate-hill.  Quantities 
supplied 

£3,936  0  0 


PECKHAM.—  Forthe  erection  of  residentialchambersin 
South-grove,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  John  Baker.  Mr.  G. 
Percival,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Manley  . £998  0  0 


J.  Mowlem  A  Co.,  Westminster... 

T.  BruDsden  A  Co.,  Brentford . 

H.  8picer,  Brentford  (accepted)... 

Bangor-road. 

Nowell  A  Robson,  Kensington . 

H.  R.  Trehearne  A  Co.,  Battersea 
T.  Brunsden  A  Co.,  Brentford . 


Steveus 


Siiles 


Smith  . 

J  O.  Richardson  (accepted) 


H  carle  A  S: 


Allen 


Williams  A  8on 


Grover  A  Son. 


H.  Spicer,  Brentford . 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co.,  Westminster . 

8.  Atkins,  Twickenham  (accepted) 


PLAISTOW.— For  making  sundry  alterations  at  the 
Lord  Gough,  Plaistow,  for  Mr.  Dean  : — 

W.  Buckle,  Stratford  (accepted)  . £475  0  0 


Thos.  Wontnor  Smith  A  Son. 


Killby  A  Gayford 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Dawlish  Local  Board ... 

Not  stated  ... 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Croydon  Union . 

Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Manchester  Corporatn 

Epping  R.  S.  A . 

Kent  A  Essx  Lnd  C.  Lim. 
Northwich  Local  Board 
Liverpool  Corporation 
do. 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wka 

do. 

do. 

Edmond  Egan  . 

G.  R.  Cobham  . 

H.  Bancroft  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mangrs.W.  L  Sell.  Diet. 
Finchley  Local  Board... 

Keith  D.  "YouRg  . 

G.  W.  Brumell . 

Brundell,  Simmons,  &Co 

Tottenham  Local  Board 

GlamorgnBhre  Lun.  Asy. 

J.  Giles  A  Gough 
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PIMLICO. — For  erection  of  public  mortuary  at  Ebury 
Bridge,  Pimlico,  S.W.,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  surveyor, 
Mr.  G.  Livingstone,  C.E. : — 

J.  Botterill . £1,095  0  0! 

Lyne  &  Smith  .  1,004  1  11 

W.  II  Richardson  .  999  6  3 

T.  Richards  .  9*6  0  0 

Linfiold  .  877  0  0 

Harbrow  &  Co .  813  0  0 

B.  Walker .  829  0  0 

Warr  .  825  0  0 

J.  K.  Hunt .  820  0  0 

H.  B.  Little  .  800  0  0 

J.  Webb .  799  0  0 

J.  Bullers  .  795  0  0 

J.  Newton  .  760  0  0 

G.  Howard .  757  6  0 

A.  Thompson  .  760  0  0 

Belham  .  7*9  0  0 

G.  T.  Williams .  7*7  0  0 

Wilkins  Jt  Kent  .  7*5  0  0 

T.  Cou! t hard .  725  0  0 

Griffiths  A  Co .  690  0  0 

Leslie  A  Knight . . 687  0  0 

Kirk  Bros .  685  0  0 

G.  Roberts  .  681  0  0 

A.  &  C.  Braid  (accepted)  .  683  0  0 

J.  Kidout  .  630  0  0 

C.  11.  J.  Pawley  .  499  0  0  ! 

RICHMOND  (Surrey)  .—For  surface-water  drainage- 
works.  Mr.  Walter  Brooke,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  town  sur¬ 
veyor 

A.  B. 

T.  Rigby,  Croydon . £5,713  0  0  ...£3,969  0  0 

W.  Langridge,  Croydon  .  5,449  0  0  ...  3,950  0  0 

Nowell  A  Robson,  Kensington  6,465  0  0  ...  3,675  0  0 

J.  Harrison,  Brighton  .  6,360  0  0  ...  3,650  0  0 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell .  5,010  0  0  ...  3,205  0  0 

A.  J.  Catley,  Llovd-square  ...  4,878  0  0  ...  3,290  0  0 

W.  G.  Botterill,  Cannon-st....  4,384  0  0  ...  3,113  0  0 

L.  Bottom,  Battersea .  4,275  0  0  ...  2,774  0  0 

E.  &  W.  Isles,  Wimbledon  ...  4,lt>7  0  0  ...  2,779  0  0 

B.  Cooke  &  Co.,  Battersea  ...  4,141  0  0  ...  2,762  0  0 

F.  Sims,  Richmond  .  4,0*2  0  0  ...  2,826  0  0 

G.  Neale,  Wandsworth .  4,081  0  0  ...  2,669  0  0 

F.  B.  Hayter,  Laudport  _ _  4,080  0  0  ...  2,598  0  0 

J.  S.  Halliwell,  Ealing .  3,959  18  0  ...  2,516  7  0 

G.  Cowdery  &  Sons,  Newent .  3,921  11  2  ...  2,490  6  6 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton .  3,700  0  0  ...  2,600  0  0 

R.  Mayo,  Brixton  .  3  600  0  0  ...  2.459  0  0 

J.W.  A  J.  Neave,  LeytODStone  3,680  0  0  ...  2,469  0  0 

Peill  A  Sons,  Bromley,  Kent  3,653  0  0  ...  2,353  0  0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham  .  3,692*  0  0  ...  2,396’  0  0 

W.  Cordon,  Nottingham  (too  late). 

[Engineer’s  estimate  £4,441  7  2  and  £3,061  18  10.] 

A.  Contract  No.  1,  Black  Horse-lane  outfall. 

B.  Contract  No.  2,  Friar’s-lane  outfall. 

*  Accepted. 

SOUTHWARK.— For  erecting  a  warehouse  in  Black- 
man-street,  Borough,  S.E.  Mr.  G.  B.  Williams,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Net. 

Conder  . £2,195  0  0 

Dove  .  .  a,  195  0  0 

Little  . .  2,146  0  0 

Rider  .  2,128  0  0 

Ashby  A  Horner  .  2,096  0  0 

Higgs  A  Uill  .  2,094  0  9 

Canning  A  Co .  2,017  0  0 

Prestige  A  Co .  1,989  0  0 

Hart  .  1.974  0  0 

Greenwooil .  1,935  0  0 

STAINES. — For  villa-residence  at  Staines,  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Burge.  Mr.  C.  Welch,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup¬ 
plied  : — 

Oades  A  Son . £895  0  0 

Harbrow  A  Co . 683  0  0 

Reavell  .  659  0  0 

Belch  .  699  0  0 

B.  Walker .  691  0  0 

WANDSWORTH. — For  three  dwelling-houses  in  Hats, 
on  site  of  Nos.  124  and  128.  Wnndsworth-road,  S.W..  for 
Mr  E.  B.  Graburn.  Mr.  .1.  William  SteveDs,  architect. 
New  Bridge- street.  Quantities  supplied 

Green,  Red  Lion  street . £2,076  0  0 

Lavender  A  Son.  Clapham .  2,360  0  0 

White  A  Co.,  Rotherhithe .  2,331  0  0 

Smith  A  Sou,  N<  rw-od  .  2,191  0  0 

Prestige  A  Co.,  Pimlico .  2,192  0  0 

Blvton.  Thanies-street  .  2,100  0  0 

Creed,  Brixton .  2,099  0  0 

Puck,  Brixton  .  1,920  0  0 

Richardson,  Beckham  .  1,868  0  0 


WALTHAMSTOW.  —  For  corner  shop,  stable,  and 
house,  at  Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Biown.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bethel),  architect:— 

G.  Hall .  . £1,082  0  0 

Hollaed  A  Co.  .  1,042  10  0 

T.  Baiter  .  930  0  0 

R.  D.  Boyd .  888  0  0 

J.  W.  Wyles  (accepted)  .  640  6  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  6202.] 


WESTMINSTER.— For  rebuilding  Messrs.  T.  A  W. 
Fanniloe's  warehouse,  Rochester-row.  Messrs.  Isaacs  A 
Florence,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett : — 

Perry  A  Co . £5,666  0  0 

Mowlem  A  Co .  6,638  0  0 

Greenwood  .  5,021  0  0 

Martin  Wells  A  Co .  6,576  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotberingham  . .  6,663  0  0 

Braid  .  6.5C0  0  0 

Green  .  6,467  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  6,421  0  0 

Prestige  &  Co.  (accepted) .  5,373  0  0 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down, 

Oorsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt, 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  feet  cube, 

for  winter  use. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Donlting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster. 


For  prices,  &c.,  ad- 
dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  -  under  -  Ham, 
[Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stableB,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W. ; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  con¬ 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Carr), 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C.  1 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S 

\J  LEVER,  8CR 


PATENT  HINGES, 

SCREW,  &  BARREL  BOLTS, 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


BRABY’S  PATENT  GLAZING. 


GLASS  SET  FREE, 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 


ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAINTING  AND  PUTTY  SUPERSEDED.' 

mm  ONE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 


DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


-  im:  o  id  e  x,  s 

LONDON: 

356  to  362,  EUST0N  ROAD. 


AND 


SZEOTIOICTS 

LIVERPOOL: 

6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


O  3ST  VIE  W.  ~ 

GLASGOW: 

335,  ARGYLE  STREET,  i 


or 
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Design  for  St.  Dyfrig'a  Church,  Cardiff ;  Exterior  and  Interior.— Mr.  J.  D.  Redding  Architect 
Town  Hall,  Franecker,  Holland  . 

The  Harbour  Gate,  Hoorn,  Holland:  Outside  and  Inside  . . 

Dunblane  Cathedral.— Drawn  by  Mr.  T.  MacLaren . . 
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Harbour  Gate  at  Hoorn,  Holland . 

Dunblane  Cathedral . 

Proposed  Extension  of  the  Site  for  the  New  Government  Offices 

(with  Plan)  . 

Public  Works  at  Tottenham . 

Harbour  Works  in  Scotland . 

On  Circular  Hospital  Words.  . . i 

Dunfermline  High  School . 

Contractor  v.  Engineer  . 

Provlr^ial  News  . 


Books  :  Quoationes  de  Be  Vestiaria  Gneconim  aeripeit  Joannes 
Boehlau  BoruBsus  (Boehlau,  Weimar) ;  Popular  Guide  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  ;  Parkes's  Short  Study  in  Gothic  Architecture 
(Winsor  &  NewtoD)  . 


The  Student’s  Column  :  Descriptive  Geometry.— Part  II. 

Recent  Sales  of  Property  . .  —  . 

Meetings  . 

Miscellanea  . 

Prices  Current  of  Materials  . 


Books  for  Architectural  Students. 


HE  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects  have 
issued,  as  most  of 
our  readers  are 
aware,  a  list  of 
books  which  stu¬ 
dents  are  advised 
to  study  in  order 
to  fit  themselves 
to  pass  successfully 


examination  which  is  now  the  necessary 
liminary  to  election  to  the  Associateship  of 
Institute.  As  the  list  of  books  is  a  long  and 
ied  one,  it  may  be  of  use  if  we  take  a  rapid 
ileral  survey  of  the  nature  of  their  contents 
A  indicate  what  is  the  special  kind  of  in- 
Sjuation  to  be  looked  for  from  them  severally; 
from  the  principal  ones,  at  all  events. 

’he  first  division  on  the  Institute  list  is 
ded  “  General  History  and  Biography,”  and 
mg  the  first  books  named  are  Mr.  Fergus- 
s  works, — that  known  in  its  earlier  form  as 
lustrated  Hand-book  of  Architecture,”  and 
ts  later  form  as  “  History  of  Architecture 
11  Countries  ”  (both  are  named  in  the  list), 
rhich  is  added  the  same  writer’s  “  History 
he  Modern  Styles  of  Architecture,”  that 
rom  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day. 
se  are  books  which  stand  more  decidedly 
e  in  modern  architectural  literature  than 
e  people  are  aware  of.  The  illustrations  in 
a,  it  is  true,  though  most  carefully  selected 
admirably  engraved,  are  on  too  small  a 
5,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  too  pictorial 
er  than  architectural,  for  the  purposes  of 
ius  study  of  the  architectonic  character  and 
ils  of  a  building.  They  were  necessarily 
L  order  to  prevent  so  comprehensive  a  book 
swelling  to  a  size  and  costliness  which 
Id  have  put  it  practically  out  of  the  reach 
he  majority  of  the  readers  for  whom  it  was 
Hided.  But  it  is  in  its  comprehensiveness, 

*  the  logical  and  carefully-considered  plan 
arhich  it  is  carried  out,  that  its  great  value 
1  In  this  respect  we  know  of  no  other  work 
rehitecture  to  which  it  can  be  compared. 

3  alone  the  student  can  take,  in  one  book, 
fl-rvey  of  the  whole  history  of  the  known 
itectural  styles  of  the  world,  with  sufficient 
tration  to  bring  the  salient  features  and 
liarities  of  each  before  him,  and  their 
ric  and  artistic  relations  with  each  other  ; 
accompanied  by  a  great  body  of  thoughtful 
'ism  and  analysis,  which,  if  we  do  not  agree 

all  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  has  at  all 
Jts  the  advantage  of  setting  the  student 
•king  on  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  archi- 
|re,  and  the  influences  under  which  its 
us  types  have  been  developed.  It 

*  be  added  that  in  the  illustrations  the  | 


student  gets  a  good  deal  of  what  is  to  be 
found  otherwise  scattered  through  various 
works.  A  great  many  of  them  are  collected 
from  illustrations  in  various  other  works  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  list  we  are  considering 
(their  sources  being  always  acknowledged)! 
and  though  this  will  not  stand  instead  of 
ultimate  reference  to  these  separate  works,  the 
student  gets  a  first  view  here  of  what  he  would 
otherwise  have  to  wait  for  till  he  had  hunted 
up  a  number  of  separate  publications.  Let 
the  beginner,  then,  who  wishes  to  get  a  rational 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  subject 
he  is  entering  upon,  study  his  “  Fergusson  ” 
assiduously,  and  make  notes  from  it,  if  he 
cannot  possess  himself  of  a  copy  (if  he  can  he 
will  find  it  always  useful) ;  he  cannot  make 
a  better  beginning. 

There  is  another  book  in  this  first  section  of 
the  Institute  list  which  also  stands  alone  in 
its  way  for  comprehensiveness  and  excellence, 
and  that  is  Gailhabaud’s  “  Monumens  Anciens 
et  Modernes.”  The  text  is  a  minor  matter  in 
this  case,  the  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  illus¬ 
trations.  It  is  one  of  those  costly  and  beauti- 
fully-got-up  hooks  of  architectural  illustration 
of  which  there  are  far  more  examples  among 
French  than  among  English  publications 
The  illustrations  are  not  all  equally  attractive 
in  manner;  for  instance,  those  of  Medieval 
buildings  will  seem  hard  and  tame  in  style  to 
English  eyes,  accustomed  to  a  different  method 
of  rendering  this  class  of  architecture.  But 
the  book  contains  a  body  of  illustrations  of 
architecture  of  all  ages,  on  a  scale  and  with  a 
general  beauty  of  execution  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  single  book  we  know  of,  from  such 
ancient  remains  as  Myceme  and  Tiryns  (so 
much  of  them  as  was  known,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  prie-Schliemannite  period)  down  to  the 
late  Gothic  period.  Mr.  Fergusson  has  drawn 
considerably  on  Gailhabaud  for  his  own  illus¬ 
trations  ;  and  it  is  a  good  book  to  take  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  “  Handbook  of  Architecture,” 
for  a  general  view  of  the  subject. 

Ramie’s  “Histoire  Gdn^rale  de  1’ Architec¬ 
ture  ”  is  a  comprehensive  philosophical  treatise, 

very  suggestive  for  its  thoughtful  and  broad 
view  of  the  subject,  commencing  with  tracing 
the  roots  of  architecture,  as  it  were,  in  the 
history  and  migrations  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  not  largely  illustrated,  but  the  illustrations 
are  very  much  to  the  point  and  carefully 
executed.  They  deal  rather  with  the  logic 
than  the  picturesque  of  architecture.  Gothic 
is  viewed  from  a  very  French  standpoint,  but 
the  development  of  vaulting  is  very  clearly 
demonstrated  and  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

Kugler’s  “  Geschichte  der  Baukunst  ” 

(“  History  of  Architecture  ”)  is  a  rather  bald 
and  uninteresting  summary  of  the  subject 
with  hard  and  ineffective  illustrations  ;  and' 


considering  that  few  English  students  read 
German,  its  value  in  the  list  is  very  proble¬ 
matical.  There  are  two  other  books  that, 
in  our  opinion,  should  have  been  in  the 
suggestive  list  for  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  architecture  Lesueur’s  “  Histoire 
et  Th^orie  de  1’ Architecture,”  which  is  a  very 
suggestive  book  with  many  brilliant  points  in 
it,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  accomplished 
French  architects  of  the  last  generation  ;  and 
Mr.  Garbett’s  little  treatise  on  Architecture,  in 
Weale’s  series,  which,  with  some  eccentricities 
of  view,  contains  more  real  thought  on  the 
meaning  of  architecture  than  any  other  book 
of  the  same  size. 

Batissier’s  “  Histoire  de  l’Art  Monumental  ” 
is  not  a  book  for  students  so  much  as  for 
general  readers  ;  it  is  a  philosophic  treatise  on 
architecture,  giving  a  broad  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  art,  but  with  little  illustration. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Freeman’s 
work  ;  it  is  a  suggestive  history  for  general 
readers  rather  than  an  architectural  student’s 
book.  De  Quincy’s  “  Dictionnaire  Historique 
d’ Architecture  ”  contains  a  great  deal  of  hete¬ 
rogeneous  information,  given  in  a  dry  style, 
and  without  illustrations  :  a  useful  book  for 
looking  up  out-of-the-way  information.  His 
“  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  des  plus 
c^lebres  Architectes  ”  is  what  is  called  a  “  read¬ 
able  ”  book,  containing  pleasantly- written  lives 
of  Brunelleschi,  Alberti,  Bramante,  San  Gallo, 
Sansovino,  Palladio,  De  Lorme,  Scamozzi, 
Perrault,  Mercier,  Soufflot,  Wren,  Inigo  Jones 
and  others.  Milizia’s  “Lives  of  Celebrated 
Architects”  (English  translation)  is  a  common¬ 
place  book,  but  gives  general  facts.  There 
are  hardly  any  good  lives  of  architects. 
Vasari’s  “  Lives  of  eminent  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects,”  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  ever  written,  but  more 
pleasant  than  trustworthy,  and  architects  do 
not  occupy  a  very  large  proportion  of  it.  The 
description  of  the  building  of  the  Florence 
cupola,  in  the  Life  of  Brunelleschi,  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  it,  is  as  interesting  as 
a  novel ;  but  Vasari’s  knowledge  of  architec¬ 
ture  was  very  skin-deep,  and  he  was  a  great 
partisan,  and  “  wrote  up  ”  his  own  friends  as 
conscientiously  as  any  modem  reviewer. 

Under  the  head  of  “  Classical,”  the  first 
books  to  look  at  are  those  which  give  compre¬ 
hensive  and  accurate  illustrations  of  the 
various  types  of  Classic  architecture.  The 
name  of  Vitruvius,  of  course,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  Classic  architectural  litera¬ 
ture,— a  name  always  to  be  honoured  as  that 
of  a  high-minded  man  as  well  as  a  studious 
architect ;  but  the  young  student  who  takes 
up  his  book  in  the  expectation  of  getting  much 
information  from  it  on  Classic  architecture  will 
probably  be  a  good  deal  disappointed.  The 
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real  value  of  Vitruvius  consists  in  the  light 
which  he  throws  on  the  manner  m  which 
architecture  was  regarded  and  practised  in  his 
day,  and  on  the  habits  of  building  and  living 
amonv  his  contemporaries  ;  and  even  this  is 
obscured  a  good  deal  by  the  difficulty,  io  the 
absence  of  any  illustrations,  of  understanding 
the  precise  meaning  of  his  terse  and  condensed 
descriptions.  Of  the  books  which  give  accu¬ 
rate  illustrations  of  the  details  of  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  Normand’s  “  Parallel  ot 
the  Orders  of  Architecture, ;;  translated  and  re- 
edited  by  Pugin,  is  one  of  the  most  useful. 
This  gives  pure  Greek  work  as  well  as  the 
“  orders”  as  practised  by  the  Romans  and  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  Renaissance  architects,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  known  anything  of  pure 
Greek  work.  It  is  a  work  in  plain  outline 
drawing,  giving  the  facts  of  detail,  not  the 
picturesque  appearance,  of  the  various  types. 
Mauch’s  “Neue  Systematische  Darstellung  der 
Architektonischen  Ordnungen”  (“New  syste¬ 
matic  Representation  of  the  Architectural 
Orders  ”)  is  much  the  same  thing,  only  that 
the  illustrations  are  not  so  finely  drawn  or 
engraved.  Stuart  and  Revett’s  great  work  on 
Athens,  and  Taylor  and  Cresy’s  on  Rome, 
were  admirable  for  the  time  in  which  they 
were  produced,  and  for  giving  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  antiquities  of  the  two 
great  seats  of  ancient  Classic  architecture ;  but 
photography  has  supplanted  their  “  views,”  and 
increased  facilities  of  travel  also  have  made  us 
in  this  generation  much  less  dependent  on 
works  of  this  kind.  They  are  fine  books  to 
turn  over,  but  the  student  will  learn  more 
about  the  way  the  leading  types  of  Classic 
architecture  are  designed  and  put  together 
from  the  comparatively  dry-looking  geome¬ 
trical  drawings  in  Normand’s  “Parallel.”  lor 
beautiful  illustrations  of  ancient  remains  the 
volumes  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  “Anti¬ 
quities  of  Ionia”  and  “Unedited  Antiquities 
of  Attica,”  are  well  worth  looking  at,  as  well 
as  for  special  information  on  special  remains. 

Tn  ViimnL'c  “  A ■ppViif.pnt’.nrp  H  and  Palladio’s 


of  geometrical  elevations  in  a  hard,  precise, 

mechanical  style,  but  most  things  illustrated 
in  it  are  to  be  found  better  illustrated  else¬ 
where.  The  perspective  views  are  singularly 
weak  and  poor  ;  in  fact,  the  work  has  acquired 
a  reputation  (perhaps  from  its  size)  quite 
beyond  its  merits. 

From  general  works  on  Classic  architecture 
we  come  to  the  class  of  works  called  Mono¬ 
graphs,  dealing  with  one  particular  building. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Penrose’s  “  Principles  of 
Athenian  Architecture,”  which  is  mainly  an 
investigation  of  the  corrections  for  optical 
illusions  in  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  practical 
construction  of  that  unique  building,  is,  for 


land  ”  should  be  read  :  much  has  been  dial 

covered  since  about  Gothic  architecture,  but 
Rickman’s  still  remains  an  admirable  analysis; 
of  the  English  styles,  for  which  he  invented 
the  nomenclature  which  has  since  been  genec 
rally  accepted.  From  these  the  student  shoulti 
pass  to  Scott’s  “  Lectures,”  a  book  full  of  ini 
formation  and  illustration,  the  more  valuable 
as  coming  from  one  who  had  such  exceptional 
opportunities  of  putting  his  knowledge  into 
actual  practice,  and  did  so  with  such  splendid 
■RrinBnn’c  “  Annlvsis  of  Gothic  Archil 


success.  Brandon’s  “  Analysis  of  Gothic  Archil 
tecture”  is  in  reality  a  series  of  admirablyn 
selected  and  carefully- drawn  examples,  and  d 
most  useful  book  for  study.  Dollman  ant 
“  Domestic  Architecture  ” 


absolute  thoroughness  of  execution,  as  well  as  Jobbins’s  - 

»v, „  /.f  *v>n  d ; c/v/wori pa  Bpfn.ilpd  in  book  of  the  same  type,  but  with  stui 


“Architecture”  the  student  may  see  how 
Classic  architecture  was  regarded  by  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  architects  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy.  Palladio  is  a  great  name,  but  his  value 
to  the  modern  student  is  but  small.  He 
represents  the  time  when  people  were  eaten  up 
with  the  worship  of  everything  Roman,  and 
treats  promiscuously  “of  their  marriages,”  “  of 
their  divorces,”  “  of  their  funeral  rites,”  “  of 
towers  and  steeples”  (these  are  the  titles  of 
four  consecutive  chapters),  and  gives  designs 
for  applying  their  orders  to  modern  buildings, 
with  general  expressions  of  contempt  for  all 
buildings  constructed  on  other  principles. 
Palladio  has  notions,  however,  which  are  worth 
attention,  c.g. : — 

“But  of  all  abuses,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  in¬ 
tolerable  is  the  making  certain  frontons  *  of  doors 
and  windows  or'galleries,  divided  in  the  middle  ;  be¬ 
cause  these  frontons  wero  contrived  at  first  to  defend 
those  parts  from  rain,  necessity  having  once 
taught  our  first  architects  to  give  to  them  the  form 
of  a  roof;  so  that  I  know  nothing  more  contrary 
to  natural  reason  than  to  divide  and  open  that  part, 
which  the  ancients  did  make  whole  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  and  those  that 
enter  into  the  same,  from  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  other 
injuries  of  the  air  ;  and  although  variety  and  novelty 
should  please  all,  yet  we  are  not  to  go  against  the 
principles  of  art,  and  that  which  reason  demon¬ 
strates.” 

So  there  is  a  little  advice  from  Palladio  for  the 
gentlemen  who  rejoice  in  broken  pediments. 

Vignola’s  work,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
Paris  edition  of  the  date  of  1815,  gives  orthodox 
examples  for  doorways,  with  pediments, 
cornices,  architraves,  and  brackets,  and  a 
number  of  ornaments,  candlesticks,  &c.,  of  a 
flimsy  Renaissance  pattern.  The  main  value 
of  the  book  consists  in  the  full  illustrations  of 
his  remarkable  building,  the  Villa  Caprarola, 
and  of  some  other  villas  of  fine,  though  less 
original  type,  including  some  rich,  but  formal, 
designs  of  ceilings.  Canina’s  voluminous  book, 
“  L’Architettura  Antica,”  in  nine  folios,  has 
had  its  day,  and  is  likely  to  mislead  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  regard  to  the  “  restorations  ”  of  some 
of  the  antique  temples,  &c.,  which  are  entirely 
overthrown  by  the  fuller  archaeological  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  present  day. 


the  importance  of  the  discoveries  detailed  in 
it,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in  all 
architectural  literature,  and  sheds  a  new  light 
on  the  architectural  methods  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  to  master 
on  Greek  architecture,  after  the  several  trea¬ 
tises  before  alluded  to,  and  is  a  fine  example, 
too,  of  method  and  precision  in  architectural 
measurement  and  investigation.  Inwood’s 
“  Erechtheion  ”  is  also  a  learned  aud  carefully 
got-up  book,  with  very  fine  and  careful  line 
drawings,  and  a  beautiful  restored  view  of  the 
temple  ;  but  it  has  none  of  the  special  value 
of  Mr.  Penrose’s  work.  Cockerell’s  “/Egina 
and  Bassse  ”  gives  to  students  fine  illustra¬ 
tions  of  another  chapter  in  Greek  architecture. 

Nicholson’s  “  Principles  of  Architecture  ”  is 
a  practical  and  geometrical  work,  commencing 
with  geometrical  problems  and  following  with 
their  application  to  measurement  and  design  ; 
it  has  not  much  special  bearing  on  the  study  ol 
Classic  architecture  in  particular.  Wood’s 
“Palmyra”  and  “Baalbec”  are  large  old- 
fashioned  works,  with  rather  coarsely-executed 
and  very  probably  inaccurate  engravings.  W e 
do  not  recommend  the  student  to  trouble  him¬ 
self  with  them.  Wilkins’s  “  Magna-Grecia  ” 
gives  illustrations  of  the  Early  Doric  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  but  Hittorf’s  book  on  the  temple 
at  Selinonte  (not  in  the  list)  is  a  better  one. 

The  book  at  the  head  of  the  Institute  list 
of  Byzantine  studies,  Couchaud’s  “Eglises 
Byzantines  en  Gr&ce,”  little  known,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  as  it  gives  Byzantine  church 
architecture  in  some  of  its  simplest  and  most 
primitive  forms,  illustrating  buildings  which, 
in  works  on  Greece,  havebeen  overlooked  beside 
the  glory  of  the  Classic  remains.  Hiibsch’s 
“  Monuments  de  1’ Architecture  ChriHienne  ”  is 
a  splendidly-illustrated  work,  showing  admi¬ 
rably,  in  the  first  instance,  the  transition  from 
trabeated  to  arcuated  construction  in  a  series 
of  examples,  and  giving  numerous  illustrations 
of  San  Vitale,  Ravenna  (with  a  great  many 
fine  chromo-lithographs  of  the  coloured  deco¬ 
rations),  the  church  of  Parenzo,  &c.  The  book 
deals  only  with  the  Byzantine  type  of  church, 
and  concludes  with  some  examples  of  modern 
work  in  this  style.  Salzenburg’s  book  on  the 
Byzantine  buildings  of  Constantinople  is  in 
reality  mainly  a  very  fine  monograph  of  the 
great  Byzantine  church  of  St.  Sophia.  In 
Texier  and  Pullan’s  work  the  student  will 
follow  the  same  class  of  architecture  in  its 
examples  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Verneilh’s 
work  he  will  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
very  interesting  churches  on  the  Byzantine 
model  which  are  found  in  the  south  of  France. 
These  books,  studied  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  Institute  list,  will  give  a 
very  complete  view  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
than  which  no  chapter  in  the  history  of 
architecture  has  been  more  finely,  though 
some  have  been  more  profusely,  illustrated  iu 
architectural  publications. 

The  list  of  books  on  Mediaeval  architecture 
is  headed  by  Bloxam’s  treatise  on  the  “  Prin 
ciples  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,’ 
(eleventh  edition),  and  it  is  no  small  credit  to 
the  author  of  this  little  book,  written  at  almost 
the  commencement  of  the  Gothic  revival,  that 
it  still  remains,  perhaps,  the  best  and  most 
attractive  work  from  which  the  young  student 
may  obtain  his  first  ideas  on  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  The  illustrations  are  well  selected  and 
admirably  engraved,  and  the  writing  interest¬ 
ing  and  pervaded  by  a  contagious  spirit  of 
It  contains  a  number  j  enthusiasm.  Rickman’s  “Attempt  to  Dis- 
icnts.  I  criminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  Eng- 


better  illustrations,  and  an  abundancr 
of  carefully  -  drawn  detail ;  a  most  usefu: 
book  for  the  student,  Gailhabaud’s  “  Archi 
tecture  du  Vme  au  XVIIme  Siecle,”  com> 
piled  from  drawings  and  measurements  b 
French  and  foreign  architects  before  unpub 
lished  (date  1858),  contains  an  immense  num 
ber  of  finely-executed  illustrations  of  variou 
buildings  and  of  Mediaeval  detail,  but  fror 
the  way  in  which  it  was  got  up  it  is  rathd 
heterogeneous,  and  not  of  so  much  value  t 
students,  who  wish  to  get  at  the  central  an 
typical  examples  of  the  style.  Caumonti 
“L’ Architecture  Religieuse  ”  is  a  small  won 
profusely  but  not  very  finely  illustrated,  chietii 
useful  as  classifying  a  great  deal  of  the  Frentt 
Medimval  ornament,  and  giving  suggestion 
as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  typical  eccli 
siastical  ornaments  and  symbols.  “  Architeil 
ture,  Civile  et  Domestique,”  by  Verdier  an) 
Cattois,  is  a  beautifully  -  illustrated  boo. 
giving  a  great  many  French  and  Belgit* 
Hotels  de  Ville  and  smaller  buildings,  wi\ 
numerous  plans  to  a  small  scale,  and  a  grei; 
deal  of  information  arranged  in  a  very  sy 
tematic  and  lucid  manner.  King’s  “  Studij 
book  of  Mediaeval  Architecture  and  Art”  is 
work  dealing  mainly  with  Belgian  and  Genm 
Gothic.  The  author  practised  at  Bruges  (1858j 
the  date  of  the  book),  and  claims  these  specr 
merits,  that  the  examples  are  very  numeror 
they  are  drawn  and  measured  under  his  ov 
eye,  and  are  all  to  the  same  scale.  The  illil 
trations  are  not  very  refined  in  execution,  1 1 
they  give  a  number  of  examples  of  Gotkj 
work  not  of  the  finest  order,  but  with  a  speco 
interest  as  illustrating  a  certain  school  of  Med 
reval  architecture.  Pugin’s  architectural  ilhU 
trations  of  Normandy  it  is  only  necessaj 
to  name.  In  the  list  are  two  splendid  woij 
which,  to  our  surprise,  we  have  found  are  l-( 
known  to  Gothic  students  of  this  generate 
than  they  ought  to  be  ;  Bowman  a 
Crowther’s  “Churches  of  the  Middle  Agey 
aud  Sharpe’s  “  Architectural  Parallels.”  1 
first  is  a  series  of  beautiful  measured  drawir 
of  some  of  the  finest  churches  of  Englai 
every  detail,  ornament,  and  moulding  beb 
religiously  drawn  from  measurement,  andi 
finely  -  executed  perspective  view  of  ei- 
church  added.  Sharpe’s  book  is  a  senl 
of  illustrations,  executed  with  the  sad 
thoroughness,  and  with  even  greater  beaut 
of  the  principal  Cistercian  abbeys  ij 
Yorkshire  (mainly),  giving  careful  p 
spective  drawings  of  their  actual  ste: 
restored  elevations,  and  all  existing  d eta L 
This  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  architii 
tural  publications  in  existence.  Last,  but  il 
least,  comes  that  wonderful  monumental 
labour  and  genius,  Viollet-le-Duc’s  gij; 
“  Dictionnaire,”  in  which  not  only  the  foij 
but  the  very  spirit  of  French  Mediteval  arc. 
tecture  are  brought  before  us  in  every  det 
No  English  translation  of  this  work  has  .1 
peared,  and  as  the  number  of  people  who  r 
French  as  a  matter  of  course  becomes  ev<r 
year  greater,  there  is  less  and  less  chance  fe> 
such  an  undertaking  would  pay  ;  so  tb< 
students  who  have  not  got  up  their  Frei 
must  do  so,  if  they  wish  to  get  all  li 
advantage  of  Viollet-le-Duc’s  wonderful  boo 
Under  the  head  of  “  Renaissance,”  the  t| 
largest  works  named  in  the  list  are  Letarouiiii 
“Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne,”  and  Cicognd 
“  Le  Fabbriche  e  i  Monumenti  di  V en ea» 
Like  Canina’s,  these  are  works  which  hi 
gained  a  conventional  reputation  soineW 
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eyond  their  merits.  Cicognara  gives  a  num- 
>er  of  plans  of  the  Venetian  palaces,  and  his 
‘.rge-scale  drawings  of  mantel-piecss,  &c.,  with 
lulpture  accessories  (very  well  drawn)  are 
liluable.  But  the  drawings  of  the  buildings 
Ire  hard,  prosaic,  and  uninviting,  and  seem  to 
j)b  them  of  half  their  poetry  and  expression, 
letaarouilly  gives  numerous  elevations  and 
Ians  of  Renaissance  villas,  very  full  drawings 
the  Farnese  Palace,  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  other 
slebrated  buildings,  all  in  a  hard,  precise,  and 
ireful  outline,  the  perspective  views  being 
eated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  a  fasci- 
iting  work,  but  it  is  a  useful  one  for  the 
udy  of  very  carefully-drawn  detail.  Berty’s 
Renaissance  Monumentale  en  France”  is  a 
ost  beautifully-illustrated  work  on  French 
lateaux,  giving  many  of  the  finest  examples, 
luvageot’s  “  Palais,  Chateaux,  Hotels,  et 
aisons  ”  is  of  the  same  class,  but  even  more 
lely  illustrated, — in  fact,  unsurpassable  in  this 
spect ;  it  is  accompanied  by  short  and  con- 
msed  descriptions  of  each  building,  with 
ans.  Percier  and  Fontaine’s  “  Palais,  I 
aisons,  &c.,  a  Rome,”  is  like  another  but  not 
good  a  Letarouilly,  equally  hard  and  unpre- 
issessing  in  the  style  of  its  illustrations,  and 
»t  so  finished  in  execution. 

Under  the  modest  head  of  “  Encycloptedias, 
lossaries,  &c.,”  comes  one  of  the  most  re- 
irkable  of  English  architectural  publications, 
.vilt’s  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,”  Mr. 
ip  worth's  revised  and  enlarged  edition, 
vilt  is  the  English  Vitruvius,  and  though 
e  illustrations  to  the  work  are  small  and 
1-fash  ion  ed,  the  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy 
the  information  contained  in  it  are  most  re- 
irkable,  especially  in  regard  to  the  practical 
d  scientific  side  of  architecture.  There  is 
rdly  any  subject  connected  with  this  side  of 
ffiitecture  on  which  Gwilt  has  not  valuable 
ormation  to  give  ;  and  it  is  a  book  every 
;hitectural  student  should  possess  ;  he  will 
astantly  find  its  value.  Parker’s  “  Glossary 
the  Terms  used  in  Architecture  ”  is  a  well- 
own  and  useful  book  ;  and  the  “Dictionary 
Architecture  ”  will  be  an  admirable  one,  if 
is  ever  finished.  It  has  got  as  far  as  Q, 
wever,  which  at  one  time  its  best  friends 
ver  expected. 

Under  the  heading  of  “  Mouldings  and 
naments  ”  we  have  Chambers’s  treatise  on 
.'he  Decorative  part  of  Civil  Architecture,”  a 
ok  of  rather  mixed  value.  The  modern  small 
ition  (1821)  is  the  best,  both  as  more  handy 
d  because  the  illustrations  are  much  better 
graved,  and  Gwilt’s  introductory  essay  on 
eek  architecture  is  interesting.  Chambers 
piously  regarded  his  book  as  a  kind  of 
idem  Vitruvius,  and  he  gives  minute  direc¬ 
ts  for  the  use  and  proportioning  of  the 
lers,  based  on  Vitruvius.  His  sketches  of 
ji  development  of  stone  architecture  out  of 
j'od  are  exceedingly  imaginative,  or  imaginary, 
id  are  quite  out  of  date  in  the  light  of  more 
:ent  knowledge.  Vulliamy’s  “Examples  of 
raamental  Sculpture  in  Architecture  ”  is  the 
Hy  really  good  book  of  Classic  ornament  in 
s  part  of  the  list  ;  it  contains  beautiful 
istrations,  to  a  large  scale,  not  only  of 
unan  and  Renaissance,  but  of  pure  Greek 
lament,  which  all  the  others  almost 
lore.  Tatham’s  “  Etchings  ”  consist  of  a 
mber  of  etchings  of  mostly  very  vulgar 
nrissance  ornament,  the  best  things  being 
jseries  of  antique  tazzas  and  bowls.  The 
pk  is  not  of  much  value,  artistically, 
bertolli’s  “Decorazioni  di  Nobili  Sale”  is 
telly  notable  for  beautifully-executed  wood- 
hravings  of  Renaissance  foliage  ornament, 
;,ny  of  them  fine  examples.  There  are  a 
piety  of  ceiling  and  other  designs,  in 
|  very  mannered  taste,  but  suggestive. 

:s  “  Corso  Elementare  di  Ornamenti  ”  is 
liook  of  studies  for  drawing  Classic  foliage, 
pgressing  from  the  simple  leaf  to  more  ornate 
|l  difficult  examples ;  old-fashioned,  but  con- 
jning  fine  studies  for  free-hand  drawing. 
Architectural  Ornaments,”  by  Heideloff  and 
jrgel  (English  text),  contains  much  bad 
irman  ornament,  very  well  drawn ;  it  may 
l  studied  as  a  warning.  Mr.  Colling’s 
jrothic  Ornaments  ”  contains  much  good 
ithic  ornament  equally  well  drawn,  and  is 
book  to  be  recommended  to  the  student. 


Paley’s  “Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings”  is 
another  of  the  small  books,  like  Bloxam’s, 
produced  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  which  still  keep  their  place ;  but 
Sharpe’s  “Mouldings  of  the  Six  Periods  of 
Gothic  Architecture  ”  is  much  better,  because 
more  complete  and  systematic,  and  drawn  to 
a  large  scale ;  it  is  the  real  book  for  the  study 
of  the  subject.  Altogether,  the  Gothic  side 
of  “  mouldings  and  ornaments”  is  much  better 
represented  in  the  Institute  list  than  the  Classic 
side  of  the  same  subject. 

In  another  article  we  will  say  something 
about  the  books  recommended  in  connexion 
with  Sanitary  and  Constructive  subjects. 


HYDRAULIC  WORKS  OF  ENGLAND, 
CANADA,  EGYPT,  AND  INDIA* 

HE  volume  just  issued  by  Messrs- 
Thacker  is  described  by  its  author 
as  a  compilation  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  hydraulic 
works  which  have  been  carried  out  in  England, 
Canada,  Egypt,  and  India,  combining  there¬ 
with  certain  particulars  of  the  hydrology  of 
those  countries.  Mr.  D’Aguilar  Jackson  has 
published  several  treatises  of  a  similar 
character,  and  his  present  work,  he  states,  is  to 
a  certain  extent  an  enlargement  of  Part  II.  of 
a  previous  publication,  entitled  “A  Hydraulic 
Manual  and  Statistics.”  There  is  but  little 
original  matter  in  the  book,  the  intention  of 
the  author  being  apparently  to  bring  together 
in  a  compact  and  easily  accessible  form  a  mass 
of  information  which  is  for  the  most  part  at 
present  either  buried  in  official  archives,  or  not 
readily  attainable,  even  to  professional  men. 

Objection  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  Mr. 
Jackson’s  assertion  that  in  Great  Britain 
hydraulic  works  have  lately  been  confined  to 
schemes  of  improved  water  supply  and  of 
sewage  irrigation,  but  from  subsequent  remarks 
his  intention  is  evidently  to  confine  the  term 
to  works  of  navigation  and  storage  ;  for  no 
allusion  is  made  to  docks,  harbours,  drainage, 
river  bridges,  dredging,  or  estuary  improve¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  come  essentially  within 
the  category  of  hydraulic  works.  Though 
apparently  compiled  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  engineers  of  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Department,  the  book  contains  much  in¬ 
formation  which  is  not  generally  known  in 
England,  even  amongst  engineers,  especially  as 
regards  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  hydraulic 
works  have  been  carried  out  in  foreign 
countries.  The  statistics  relating  to  the  rivers 
of  Great  Britain,  which  have  been  compiled 
from  various  well-known  writers,  are  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  in  divisions,  showing  the 
number  of  basins  in  each  group,  with  the 
area,  population,  and  geological  formation,  so 
that  all  such  particulars  with  regard  to 
any  individual  watershed  are  readily  seen. 
Following  this  statement  is  a  table  of  the 
various  canals  and  navigations,  compiled 
mainly  from  the  statistics  laid  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  1883.  The  parti¬ 
cular  feature  in  this  table  is  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  twenty  -  two  “through”  navigation 
routes,  only  four  have  not  some  link  in  their 
course  not  taken  over  by  the  railways,  viz., 
two  of  the  routes  between  London  and  the 
Severn,  and  two  of  those  between  Liverpool 
and  Hull ;  or,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  out  of  2,437  miles,  1,636  miles  are 
under  the  control  of  the  railway  companies, 
by  which  means  the  traffic  of  the  country  is 
heavily  weighted,  and  deprived  of  the  cheap 
carriage  which  water  transit  alone  can  secure. 
Mr.  Jackson  thus  pithily  contrasts  the  actual 
results  that  might  have  been  effected  by  that 
Committee  with  the  absolute  total  absence  of 
results,  “  the  treatment  being  parallel  to  that 
in  the  case  of  the  water  companies  and  many 
other  cases  of  oppression  under  unjust  free 
contract, — that  is,  in  favour  of  the  plutocrats 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.” 

The  statement  of  the  principal  storage  works 
in  Great  Britain  in  1881  is  arranged  so  as  to 
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show  at  a  glance  information  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  so  conveniently  afforded,  and  is 
interesting  in  enabling  one  to  arrive  at  the 
general  cost  of  storing  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  large  reservoirs.  The  two  largest 
recorded,  those  supplying  the  towns  of  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester,  and  having  a  capacity  of 
649,000,000  and  727,000,000  cubic  feet  re¬ 
spectively,  cost  at  the  rate  of  3,6501.  and  3,950/. 
per  million  ;  but  though  not  so  stated,  those 
sums  probably  include  a  portion  of,  if  not  all,  the 
expenses  of  distribution,  and  also  presumably 
the  capacity  is  calculated  upon  only  a  single 
filling ;  for,  as  the  reservoirs  are  said  to  contain 
a  supply  sufficient  only  for  220  and  142  days 
respectively,  they  must,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
be  replenished  from  time  to  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  actual  cost  of  storage  per  million  cubic 
feet  is  probably  much  less  than  the  above 
figures  seem  to  indicate.  Taking,  however,  the 
statement  as  it  stands,  out  of  fourteen  large 
reservoirs,  in  nine  the  cost  averaged  3,6501.  ; 
in  three,  1,3161.  ;  and  in  two,  6501.  per  million 
cubic  feet.  Similar  works  in  Southern  India, 
for  the  supply  of  the  cities  of  Madras  and 
Nagpore,  apparently  have  cost  at  the  rate  of 
only  40 /.  and  135/.  respectively  per  million 
cubic  feet ;  while  the  Vehar  Lake,  for  the 
supply  of  Bombay,  on  a  much  more  costly 
scale,  amounted,  inclusive  of  distribution,  to 
1,200/.  per  million  cubic  feet. 

The  chapters  on  Sewage  Irrigation  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  series  of  statements,  in 
which  are  tabulated  several  particulars  of 
information  derived  principally  from  Parlia¬ 
mentary  returns  issued  some  ten  years  ago, 
together  with  an  abstract  from  the  judge’s  report 
on  the  sewage  farm  competition,  issued  in 
1879.  Though  there  may  be  more  or  less  value 
in  the  particulars  afforded,  yet  as  the  subject 
has  been,  and  is  receiving  greater  considera¬ 
tion,  and  more  light  is  daily  being  thrown 
on  sewage  operations,  the  experience  and 
results  arrived  at  ten  years  ago  have  perhaps 
more  value  in  showing  what  has  to  be  avoided, 
rather  than  what  has  to  be  followed.  The 
operations  conducted  at  the  various  places 
where  there  are  sewage  farms  are  clearly 
described,  while  the  details  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  waterings  and  weight  of  the  various 
crops  are  valuable  as  records  of  actual  results. 
Amongst  others,  the  outturn  obtained  at 
Reading,  in  the  case  of  mangolds,  is  especially 
noteworthy, — “  The  crop  of  long  red  mangolds, 
in  1874,  having  been  marvellous,”  it  is  said, 

“  their  yield  per  acre  being  118  tons  with  tops, 
and  98  tons  without  them.”  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Jackson  himself,  as  regards 
sewage  disposal,  is  that  “  farming  with  effluent 
and  suitable  sewage  remains  the  only  sure  and 
economic  method.” 

Passing  on  to  Canada,  the  author  describes 
in  detail  the  operations  carried  out  in  the 
canals  of  the  St.  Lawrence  series,  which  it  is 
expected  may  be  completed  during  the  current 
year,  with  the  result  of  securing  a  navigable 
depth  of  14  ft.  throughout  the  whole  route 
from  Montreal  to  Kingston.  The  expense  will 
perhaps  amount  to  two  millions  sterling,  the 
returns  for  which  are,  however,  considered  as 
quite  a  subsidiary  matter, — the  light  in  which 
the  State  regards  those  works  being,  that  on  a 
comparison  of  its  past  with  its  present  condi¬ 
tion,  “  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
been  of  far  greater  benefit  to  Canada  than  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  cost.’1’  The  magni¬ 
ficent  scale  of  those  works  may  be  judged  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  canals,  which  are  200  ft. 
wide,  while  the  locks  are  270  ft.  long,  and  45  ft. 
wide.  Similar  particulars  are  given  of  the 
Richelieu,  Ottawa,  Rideau,  and  Trent  Naviga¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  a  detailed  descripton  of  the 
operations  on  the  Welland,  the  most  important 
of  the  Canadian  canals,  which  affords  a  navi¬ 
gable  connexion  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  for  vessels  of  2,000  tons.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  statistics  have  been  added 
of  the  traffic  that  passes  through  the  Welland 
and  other  canals,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantage  of  being  closed  by  frost  for  one- 
third  of  the  year,  and  the  competition  of 
parallel  railway  lines,  accommodate  an  enor¬ 
mous  trade  at  rates  far  below  what  the  railways 
charge. 

Great  interest  attaches  at  present  to  the 
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hydraulic  works  of  the  country  next  taken  up 
in  the  book,  viz.,  Egypt,  and  of  which  a  very 
detailed  account  is  given.  Its  irrigation  works 
are  similar  to  those  in  operation  in  the 
Indian  Deltas,  but  from  not  having  been  as 
scientifically  and  carefully  laid  out  they  are  of 
a  rougher  type  and  not  so  effective  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Mr.  Jackson  likewise  enters  into 
a  very  full  description  of  the  hydrology  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  including  its  levels  and  dis¬ 
charges  at  various  points  in  the  3,000  miles  of 
its  course  ;  and  there  is  one  fact  of  special 
interest  to  which  a  passing  allusion  is  made, 
viz.,  the  speed  of  the  “flood  wave.”  From  the 
table  of  discharges  measured  at  Gondokoro, 
Khartoum,  and  Cairo,  an  approximate  guess  as 
to  that  phenomenon  may  be  made.  The  highest 
level  and  discharge  at  Khartoum  in  the  year 
1849-50  as  measured  on  1st  of  September  was 
2270  ft.,  the  corresponding  maximum  measure¬ 
ment  at  Cairo  was  on  the  1st  of  October  23'30  ft., 
the  relative  volumes  being  419,637  and  319,550 
cubic  feet  per  second,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  flood  wave  took  thirty  days  to 
travel  from  Khartoum  to  Cairo,  a  distance  of 
1,800  miles,  thus  giving  a  rate  of  sixty  miles 
per  day  or  2-5  miles  per  hour.  The  author, 
however,  deduces  the  speed  of  the  flood  wave 
at  the  first  rising  of  the  river  to  have  been 
1’68  miles,  while  at  its  highest  stage  it  amounted 
to  3'11  miles.  The  decrease  in  the  flood  volume 
between  Khartoum  and  Cairo  is  a  curious 
phenomenon  ;  the  solution,  as  given  by  Lom- 
bardini, — to  the  effect  that  one  large  portion 
goes  to  fill  up  the  river  bed  from  low-water  to 
flood,  and  another  portion  is  lost  in  the  effil- 
tration  from  overflows  that  return  to  the  river 
after  high  flood, — may  doubtless  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  be  correct ;  at  all  events,  it  is  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  tending  towards  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  flow  of  underground  water. 
Had  the  data  regarding  the  flood  wave  been 
studied  previously  to  the  despatch  of  the  Soudan 
Expedition,  a  tolerably  accurate  forecast  might 
have  been  made  of  the  probable  state  of  the 
river  at  given  dates  along  the  principal  points 
of  its  course,  as  well  as  of  the  conditions  at  the 
site  of  the  various  rapids,  and  might,  political 
vacillation  apart,  by  showing  the  necessity  for 
an  earlier  start  from  Cairo,  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  the  expedition  from  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  were  encountered,  and,  by 
avoiding  the  delays  occurring  at  the  Rapids, 
might  have  expedited  its  movements  and 
enabled  it  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it 
was  despatched.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient 
and  accurate  data  have  been  collected  during 
that  expedition  to  determine  this  important 
phenomenon  more  exactly.  According  to  Mr. 
Jackson’s  tables,  the  lowest  state  of  the  river 
at  Khartoum  occurs  in  the  month  of  May  and 
at  Cairo  in  June,  the  relative  discharges  then 
being  31,044  and  26,841  cubic  feet  per  second 
respectively.  With  so  large  a  minimum  dis¬ 
charge,  improvements  to  render  the  Nile  navig¬ 
able  throughout  its  entire  length  ought  to  be 
perfectly  feasible.  The  different  degree  in 
which  water  carriage  is  appreciated  and  dealt 
with  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres 
is  very  marked.  While  every  effort  has  been 
made,  regardless  of  cost,  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  occurring  in  the  great  Western 
Continent,  the  rivers  in  the  Eastern  Hemis¬ 
phere  have  been  entirely  neglected,  albeit  the 
Nile  presents  on  the  whole  less  formidable 
obstacles  than  those  overcome  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  has  larger  and  equally  important  lakes 
at  its  source,  destined,  very  probably,  at  some 
future  date,  to  form  the  summit  level  of  a 
grand  chain  of  water  communications  from 
west  to  east  of  the  great  “Dark  Continent.” 

Little  faith  has  till  lately  been  placed  in 
agricultural  or  any  other  statistics  relating  to 
Egypt*  but  the  chapter  on  the  productive  value 
of  land,  compiled  from  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  Mr.  Nicolson  so  lately  as  1883,  may  presum¬ 
ably  be  accepted  as  containing  reliable  data. 
It  is  stated  therein  that  the  value  of  the 
average  yield  from  maize,  beans,  wheat,  and 
cotton  amounts  to  875 /.  per  acre,  and  from 
sugar-cane  to  1875/.,  while  the  net  return 
yields  about  9|  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay. 
The  introduction  of  perennial  irrigation  is 
expected  to  enhance  still  further  the  value  of 
the  outturn,  and  if  only  the  present  able 


Minister  of  Irrigation  Works  is  allowed  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  the  agricultural  prospects 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  Public  Treasury,  will 
be  greatly  benefited. 

The  latter  half  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  book  is 
devoted  to  the  hydraulic  works  of  India,  the 
statistics  of  which  are  given  in  great  detail. 
An  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  operations  have 
there  to  be  carried  on  may  be  gathered  from 
the  extent  of  country  to  be  dealt  with,  com¬ 
prising  an  area  of  one  million  and  a  half  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  253^  millions  of  people. 
The  magnitude  of  the  schemes,  and  the  size  of 
individual  works,  will  be  apparent  from  the 
tabulated  enumeration  of  the  dimensions  and 
volumes  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers,  the 
flood  discharges  of  which  range  from  380,000 
to  1.800,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the 
breadths  of  which  vary  between  one  and  five 
miles,  with  surface  velocities  of  from  four  to 
seven  miles  per  hour.  The  great  interest  of 
India,  however,  is  centred  in  its  irrigation 
schemes,  without  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  would  be  unable  to  yield  any  produce 
or  food  at  all.  According  to  Mr.  Jackson’s 
figures,  nearly  24  millions  sterling  have  been 
expended  on  the  canals  throughout  India,  for 
which  outlay  six  millions  of  acres  are  irrigated, 
yielding  in  1882-83  a  gross  revenue  of 
1,932,200/.,  or  a  net  revenue  of  nearly  one 
million.  Out  of  the  above  capital  outlay, 
5,000,000 /.  have  been  expended  on  works  which 
have  either  scarcely  yet  come  into  operation 
or  do  not  as  yet  yield  a  surplus  revenue.  The 
return  of  navigable  canals  in  Mr.  Jackson’s 
statement  is  incomplete  ;  but  from  the  state¬ 
ments  handed  in  to  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  there  must  be  in  India  about  3,000 
miles  of  navigable  canals,  independent  of  the 
rivers  and  tidal  streams.  Besides  irrigation 
from  canals,  there  is  a  very  extensive  system 
from  reservoirs,  or,  as  they  are  locally  termed, 
tanks,  in  Southern  India.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  they  are  especially  numerous,  some 
of  them  being  of  immense  size,  and  almost 
all  of  them  are  the  works  of  the  ancient  rulers 
of  India.  It  is  said  that  in  Madras  alone  there 
are  53,000  tanks,  having  probably  30,000  miles 
of  embankment,  and  300,000  separate  masonry 
works  in  the  shape  of  weirs,  escapes,  and 
sluices,  irrigating  about  three  millions  and  a 
quarter  acres,  which  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
1,500,000/. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  great  schemes  of  irrigation  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  Deltas  and  Doabs, 
or  interfluvial  tracts  of  North  and  South 
India,  and  we  must,  therefore,  refer  those 
interested  in  the  subject  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  book, 
where  they  will  find  the  particulars  fully 
detailed ;  but  a  few  words  on  the  works  carried 
out  in  a  country  which  is  just  now  attracting 
considerable  attention,  Burrnah,  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Traversed  by  a  magnificent  river,  which 
is  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles,  whose  flood 
discharge  is  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  its  minimum  summer  flow  46,000 
cubic  feet,  the  Delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  liable 
to  be  so  submerged  over  vast  tracts  as  to  render 
agricultural  operations  nearly  impossible.  The 
attention  of  the  local  administration  has  been, 
therefore,  directed  to  reclaim  the  country  as 
far  as  possible  from  those  floods,  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  population  is  sparse  and  the  expense 
of  the  embankments  considerable,  averaging 
840/.  per  mile,  the  works  can  only  be  carried 
out  by  degrees.  In  1882-83  the  capital  outlay 
on  the  western  embankments  amounted  to 
305,000/.,  the  net  revenue  to  46,289/.,  the 
working  expenses  to  8,733/.,  a  sufficiently 
encouraging  result  to  justify  the  prosecution 
of  the  scheme  for  reclaiming  by  marginal 
embankments  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Delta. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  book  concludes  with  a  short 
account  of  the  works  carried  out  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as 
comprising  24,700  square  miles,  of  which 
4,000  square  miles  are  mountainous,  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  There  are  several  very  fine  reservoirs  in 
the  island,  some  of  which  were  constructed  by 
its  kings  before  the  Christian  era.  The  in¬ 
formation  available,  however,  is  very  meagre. 

Mr.  Jackson  would  doubtless  himself  dis¬ 


claim  the  idea  of  perfect  accuracy  for  the 
statistics  contained  in  his  book,  but  probably 
they  will  prove  sufficient  for  the  purpose  Ik 
has  had  in  view.  At  all  events,  he  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  together  within  a  com-: 
pact  and  readable  compass  a  vast  mass  ol 
information  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
reached  except  at  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour. 


NOTES. 

||HE  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  on  the  draft  of  the 
new  Charter,  to  be  submitted  tc 
the  general  meeting  on  the  30th. 


is  now  in  the  hands  of  members.  The  report) 
briefly  summarises  the  principal  points  in  the 
new  Charter :  the  minimum  limit  of  age  foi 
Fellows  (thirty),  the  proposal  for  powers  tc 
institute  an  examination  in  the  election  ol 
Fellows  as  well  as  Associates,  the  vesting  ol 
the  property  in  the  Institute  and  not  in  tin 
Fellows  alone,  the  proposal  to  grant  a  cer-; 
tificate  of  membership  to  those  who  wist 
for  it,  &c.  The  Charter  is  printed  in  full) 
Professor  Kerr  announces  a  motion  of  forma: 
opposition  to  the  proposed  new  Charter  ii 
all  its  parts,  in  order  to  secure  full  anc 
free  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
Journal  of  Proceedings  also  contains  i 
memorial  to  the  Council  from  members  ii 
Liverpool,  in  favour  of  vote  by  proxy  for  nom 
metropolitan  Fellows  and  equal  advantages  ii 
every  way  for  country  members  with  Londoi 
members,  with  a  suggestion  for  considering 
the  question  of  amalgamating  all  provincia: 
societies  in  one  chartered  body  having  it 
headquarters  in  London,  as  “  until  sucl 
amalgamation  is  carried  out  it  will  be  imi 
possible  to  obtain  State  recognition.”  Thl 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects  issue  i 
memorial  to  non-metropolitan  Fellows  t 
attend  the  meeting  and  secure  the  ad  van; 
tages  they  wish  for  by  a  preponderance  c 
votes.  So  on  the  whole  we  may  take  it  tha! 
the  30th  will  be  a  bustling  evening  at  No.  9 
Conduit-street. 


AFTER  a  good  deal  of  delay  and  warn 
discussion,  the  Main  Drainage  Committe: 
of  the  Richmond  Vestry  have  resolved  to  re 
commend  the  adoption,  out  of  a  list  of  fivf 
schemes  in  the  competition,  of  Mr.  Melliss’s 
Mortlake  Drainage  Scheme,  as  that  which,  oi 
the  whole,  offers  the  best  prospect  of  settlin|i 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  “  the  extremely  diffii 
cult  question  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  thu 
parish.”  The  Richmond  Vestry,  at  a  special 
meeting  held  last  week,  adopted  this  schema 
by  a  majority  of  19  against  6.  It  may  be  mem 
tioned  that  this  scheme  is  similar  to  the  ono 
which  was  promoted  by  the  Thames  Vailed 
Sewage  Board,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Melliss 
Mansergh,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Locat 
Government  Board,  but  thrown  out  in  Partial 
ment  because  of  the  opposition  principally  o: 
the  Vestry  which  now  adopts  it.  The  site  foii 
the  precipitation  and  filtration  operations  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  proposed  in  tha 
larger  scheme  objected  to.  But  it  is  novi 
argued  that  in  the  case  of  the  larger  scheme  it 
was  proposed  to  drain  twenty-one  parishes! 
Here  the  object  is  to  drain  only  one,  and  tha 
necessary  evils  of  any  drainage  system  are  mate-, 
rially  diminished.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  houses  in  Richmond  drain 
directly  into  the  Thames  ;  but  it  will  soon  b( 
a  penal  act  to  drain  any  more  sewage  into  thet 
river.  When  this  scheme  is  completed,  and  ii 
working  order,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  v 
serious  source  of  pollution  for  the  river  in  tha 
upper  reaches,  as  well  as  the  lower,  will  ht 
removed.  Mr.  Melliss’s  scheme  embraces  tha 
conveying  of  the  sewage,  either  of  the  Rich< 
mond  parish  alone,  or  the  district  of  the  Rich-t 
mond  Rural  Authority  conjointly,  by  means 
of  a  collecting  sewer  along  the  river  bank  at 
Richmond  ;  and  by  a  main  sewer  thence  to 
Mortlake.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  a  plot 
of  land  near  the  riverside  at  Mortlake,  ol 
about  eleven  acres  (which  it  i3  stated  Captain 
Fitzgerald  offers  to  sell  for  12,000/.) ;  ana 
there  deal  with  the  sewage  by  chemical  preci¬ 
pitation  and  filtration;  the  effluent  passing  into 
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he  Thames.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme, 
'is  applicable  to  the  parish  and  the  District 
nt ural  Authority,  is  estimated  at  96,560/. 


CHE  terrible  conflagration  which  has  swept 
away  in  a  fiery  wave  upwards  of  700  resi¬ 
dences  in  Galveston  is  a  fresh  warning  as  to 
he  need  of  readily  available  water  supply, 
irovided  especially  with  a  view  to  fire.  In  the 
)i;reat  American  cities  water  is  usually  supplied 
frith  a  bounty  that  seems  to  us  very  wasteful. 
In  the  nine  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  each  with  a  population  exceeding 
);00,000  persons,  the  water  delivered  averages 
spore  than  seventy  gallons  per  head  per  day. 
jjlhis  is  double  the  London  water  supply,  in 
he  thirstiest  time  of  the  year.  In  Chicago, 
arhich  was  ravaged  in  1871  by  a  fire  that  raged 
)lor  four  days,  that  swept  an  area  of  more  than 
■hree  square  miles,  and  burned  down  25,000 
Buildings,  the  present  water  supply,  derived 
orom  the  lake  on  the  banks  of  which  the  city 
H3  built,  is  at  the  rate  of  110  gallons  per  head 
>ier  diem.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance,  not 
inly  of  the  burned  child  dreading  the  fire, 
liut  of  the  adoption  of  wise  precautions 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  evil.  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  supply  is  not  only  the  most  copious,  but 
Iso  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  While  the 
ilevenue  derived  from  the  Chicago  water  works 
(h  10‘26/.  per  million  gallons,  the  actual  cost  of 
that  supply  is  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  that 
9j>rice,  viz.,  Dili,  per  million  gallons.  In  these 
i  jwo  terrible  fires  the  buildings  were  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  the  conflagration  once  on  foot  was 
dtrong  enough  to  mock  all  attempts  at  extinc¬ 
tion.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  that 
dn  that  quiet  and  easy  pavement  which  is  now 
sipreading  over  London  lies  a  source  of  possible 
Hlanger  in  the  case  of  a  great  fire.  It  is  rather 
)|o  constant  watchfulness,  to  the  regular  test- 
DQg  of  every  source  of  water  supply,  as  to  its 
Accessibility  and  working  order,  and  to  instant 
oction  when  fire  breaks  out, — than  to  any  other 
precaution,  that  we  must  look  for  the  safety  of 
[London. 


CHE  condition  of  the  iron  trade  is  not  re¬ 
assuring.  The  small-chainmakers  in  South 
IBtafford shire  and  East  Worcestershire  resumed 
fivork,  on  the  13th  current,  after  a  nine  weeks’ 
Strike,  at  the  wages  against  which  they  struck. 
iChe  present  average  price  for  all-mine  pig-iron 
Os  60s.  per  ton,  while  common  or  cinder  iron  is 
Jold  at  from  40s.  to  37s.  6d.  per  ton.  But,  at 
i  he  same  time,  the  Belgian  prices  have  fallen 
fo  39  francs,  and  the  Luxembourg  makers  have 
reduced  their  price  to  35  francs  per  ton.  In 
jace  of  this  difference  of  price,  it  is  perhaps 
Intelligible  why  in  Glasgow, — the  very  centre 
i  :f  one  branch  of  the  iron  trade, — the  new 
udunicipal  Buildings  should  be  constructed 
drith  iron  from  Belgium.  But  it  is  none  the 
ess  unpleasant  as  a  fact,  however  it  may  be 
uxplained.  In  textile  industry,  the  notice  of 
avtessrs.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  the  largest  flax- 
iipinners  in  England,  that  they  are  about  to 
olose  their  works,  adds  to  the  gloom  of  the 
Brinter  outlook.  It  is  idle  to  wait  for  better 
aimes,  in  presence  of  facts  like  these.  It  is 
lincumbent  on  those  who  care  for  the  future  of 
i  he  industry  of  the  country  to  prove  the  causes 
J>f  the  existing  depression.  How  far  it  is 
possible  to  obviate  them  is  a  question  that  can 
lot  be  rationally  discussed  till  we  know 
thoroughly  what  they  are. 

jnST  the  action  of  Conway  v.  Clemence,  heard 
L  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  Saturday 
last,  before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  Mr. 
Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a 
‘bricklayer  employed  on  a  house  being  built  by 
)  he  defendant,  and  had  been  struck  on  the  head 
oy  a  brick  which  had  fallen  down  the  well  of 
he  staircase,  had  obtained  a  verdict  of  50 1. 
Blamages  in  the  Westminster  County-court 
binder  the  Employers’  Liability  Act),  on  the 
:r;rounds  (1)  that  the  well-hole  on  the  ground- 
door  of  the  house  had  been  of  an  unreasonable 
|ize,  (2)  that  the  large  size  of  the  well-hole  had 
loeen  the  cause  of  the  accident  to  the  plaintiff, 
md  (3)  that  its  large  size  had  constituted  “a 
[■defect  in  the  condition  of  the  plant  or 
vorks”  of  the  defendant.  The  latter  claimed 
hat  the  verdict  should  be  set  aside,  as  the 


mere  size  of  the  well-hole  was  not  “  a 
defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works, 
machinery,  or  plant  connected  with  or  used  in 
the  business  of  the  employer,”  and  the  brick 
was  let  fall  by  men  in  the  employ  of  a  sub¬ 
contractor  to  the  defendant.  The  judges  ruled 
that  the  word  “plant”  did  not  include  the 
carcass  of  a  house,  nor  width  of  the  well  a 
defect.  Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for 
the  defendant.  Th«  case  is  a  hard  one  for  the 
unfortunate  plaintiff,  but  it  shows  that  in  point 
of  law  he  must  have  been  wrongly  advised 
from  the  first,  and  that  it  is  very  important  for 
workmen  in  such  cases  to  be  sure  of  their  legal 
ground  before  availing  themselves  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act. 


WE  learn  that  an  institution  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  “the  European  style  of  sculp¬ 
ture  ”  has  just  been  established  at  Ushigomi, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
number  of  high  native  officials.  Students  are 
admitted  free  of  charge.  This  looks  as  if  the 
Japanese  were  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  draw  or  model  the  figure  in  a  serious 
sense,  although  they  show  such  admirable 
faculties  for  humorous  travesty.  But  it  may 
be  seriously  doubted  whether  they  are  taking 
the  right  course  in  trying  to  follow  European 
sculpture.  If,  without  attempting  imitation  of 
Western  art,  they  were  to  endeavour  to 
develope  their  own  unquestionable  powers  in 
grotesque  modelling  of  the  face  and  figure  in  a 
more  serious  line,  they  might  in  the  end 
establish  a  new  and  original  school  of  sculpture, 
instead  of  aiming  at  a  second-hand  edition 
of  European  art. 

THE  highway  from  Edinburgh  to  Queens- 
ferry  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  roads  in  the  kingdom.  This  highway 
did  not  at  once  assume  its  present  form,  but  is 
the  result  of  various  improvements  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  effected,  the  starting- 
point  having  been  the  erection  of  the  Dean 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  gorge  of  the  Water  of 
Leith,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  many 
picturesque  points  in  the  city.  Before  the 
erection  of  the  Dean  Bridge  the  exit  from  the 
city  to  the  north-west  was  by  a  narrow, 
tortuous  road,  passing  over  the  Water  of  Leith 
by  a  low-level  bridge  at  Bell’s  Mills.  This 
bridge  has  for  some  time  been  considered 
insecure,  and  the  necessity  for  an  exit  in  this 
direction  from  the  newly-formed  quarter  at  the 
west  end  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  super¬ 
sede  it  by  a  new  bridge.  This  bridge  is  to 
form  a  continuation  of  the  roadway  of 
Palmerston-place,  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and,  in  order  to  attain  the  higher  level, 
part  of  the  old  Queensferry-road  will  be  raised 
by  24  ft.,  the  total  height  of  the  new  roadway 
above  the  stream  being  52  ft.  The  design  of 
the  new  bridge,  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Cunningham,  C.E.,  shows  a  single  arch 
with  a  span  of  68  ft.,  with  a  breadth  of  40  ft., 
including  the  parapets,  which  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  granite  and  embattled.  The  rest 
of  the  structure  is  to  be  formed  of  ashlar  in 
courses.  At  the  abutments  are  to  be  broad 
projecting  pilasters,  above  which  are  to  be 
panels  containing  the  city  arms,  and  beneath 
the  parapet  there  is  a  projecting  dentilled 
string-course.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
is  about  15,000/. 


WE  regret  very  much  to  hear  that  the  pic¬ 
turesque  old  gateway  called  the  “  Stone 
Bow,”  which  may  be  said  to  be  “  The  Temple 
Bar  of  Lincoln,”  is  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  town  authorities.  The  reason  given 
is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the 
unavoidable  removal  of  Temple  Bar,  viz.,  that 
it  blocks  the  traffic.  In  regard  to  Temple  Bar 
this  was  a  real  and  palpable  evil  which  could 
not  be  overlooked,  considering  the  immense 
traffic  along  Fleet-street,  which  was  year  by 
year  increasing.  But  Lincoln,  unless  it  be 
changed  much  since  we  last  saw  it,  is  no 
busy  town  of  crowded  traffic,  where  every 
one  is  in  a  hurry,  but  a  quiet  cathedral  city  of 
the  antique  type.  The  Stone  Bow  has  only  a 
single  carriage  way,  it  is  true,  but  a  resident 
writes  that  it  is  rarely  that  a  carriage  is  de¬ 
layed.  It  is  surely  better  that  there  should  be 


a  little  occasional  delay,  if  that  is  all  (and  of 
that  we  cannot  speak  from  observation),  than 
that  a  city  like  Lincoln  should  be  denuded  of 
so  characteristic  a  monument. 


1TTE  published  last  week  a  letter  from  one 
V V  of  the  competitors  for  a  villa  competi¬ 
tion,  premium  10/.,  complaining  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  in  advertising  the  result.  From  a  letter 
we  have  received  from  another  competitor,  it 
appears  that  200  designs  were  sent  in  (!),  and 
that  the  unsuccessful  competitors  have  not  got 
their  drawings  back.  We  hope  the  person 
who  advertised  the  competition  is  attending  to 
his  duty  in  this  respect,  and  is  not  overwhelmed 
with  surprise  that  so  many  fish  should  be 
attracted  by  so  small  a  bait. 


THE  copy  of  the  ancient  city  cross  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  commissioned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  is 
now  completed,  and,  although  it  forms  an  addi¬ 
tional  object  of  interest  in  the  city,  we  cannot 
say  much  in  its  favour  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
original  structure  was  of  great  value  as  an 
ancient  relic  and  on  account  of  the  associations 
connected  with  it,  and  had  it  been  possible  to 
restore  it  the  time  and  labour  might  have  been 
considered  as  profitably  employed.  The  pre¬ 
sent  structure,  with  a  trifling  exception,  is  new, 
and  an  admirable  specimen  of  mason’s  work  it 
is  ;  but  that  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour.  Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell  has  done  his 
part  as  superintending  architect  most  efficiently, 
but  had  he  been  entrusted  with  the  production 
of  an  entirely  new  design  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  outcome  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  admiration. 


THE  new  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Walthamstow,  was  consecrated 
on  Wednesday  last  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Alban’s  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congre¬ 
gation.  The  building  has  cost  over  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  is  a  large  and  lofty 
structure  of  rather  original  design  and  effective 
proportions.  It  consists  of  a  nave  of  six  bays, 
with  rather  narrow  aisles,  and  a  chancel  with 
an  organ-chamber  and  spacious  vestries  on  the 
south  side,  the  mourning  chapel  is  in  the  east 
bay  of  the  north  aisle,  and  there  is  a  baptistery 
at  the  west  end.  The  walls  are  of  stock  bricks, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  red  brick 
and  stone  in  the  dressings,  and  a  heavily- 
timbered  open  roof  covered  with  tiles.  Funds 
are  still  wanted  to  complete  the  north  porch 
and  to  erect  an  isolated  tower.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Bignell,  by  Messrs.  Adamsons,  the 
contractors. 


AN  interesting  work  on  decorative  art  is  to 
be  brought  out  shortly  by  Mr.  Quaritch, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  illustrations,  drawn  and 
coloured  by  Mr.  Yacher,  of  designs  taken  from 
the  dresses  and  stuffs  shown  in  Italian  paintings 
in  the  National  Gallery  collection.  Mr.  Yacher 
has  made  a  number  of  careful  coloured  studies 
from  these,  a  good  many  of  which  we  have 
seen,  and  which  are  to  be  reproduced  in  chromo¬ 
lithography.  The  idea  is  a  new  and  happy 
one. 


THE  Association  of  Diamond  Merchants  have 
just  fitted  up  one  of  the  shops  under  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  a  sumptuous  and  novel  manner, 
for  the  purposes  of  their  business.  Messrs. 
Bomaine  Walker  &  Tanner,  who  designed 
and  carried  out  the  work  with  exceptionally 
good  taste,  have  cleverly  contrived  to  use  every 
inch  of  the  space  at  their  command  without 
cramping  any  part.  The  shop  window  is 
arranged  with  a  recess  in  which  people  may 
stand  to  admire  its  contents  out  of  the  way  of 
passers-by  on  the  footpath.  Inside  there  is  a 
gallery  at  the  back  where  purchasers  may  see 
their  diamonds  weighed  in  the  delicate  balance 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  basement  is 
the  workshop,  where  they  may  see  them  set. 
There  is  an  office  for  the  manager  under  the 
gallery,  and  a  cosy  ingle  by  the  fireplace 
behind  the  stair  to  the  gallery.  All  the  detail 
is  pretty,  and  the  square-turned  balusters  ara 
particularly  effective.  J 
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WE  understand  that  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists,  with  the  addition  of  many  new 
members,  will  hold  its  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Oil  and  Water-colour  pictures  this  winter  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  Exhibition 
will  be  opened  in  February,  1886. 


ONE  of  the  architects  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Westminster  Hall  Restoration 
Committee  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  scheme 
has  written  to  us  in  reference  to  our  paragraph 
anent  Mr.  Fergusson’s  article  last  week,  about 
which  our  correspondent  seems  to  have  lost  his 
temper,  and  insinuates  that  we  are  not  repre¬ 
senting  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  scheme 
was  “mainly  prompted  by  superstitious  rever¬ 
ence  for  a  piece  of  Norman  walling.”  The 
expression  is  a  general  one,  not  intended 
to  be  taken  an  pied  de  lettrc,  but  it  is  borne 
out  by  the  history  of  the  whole  affair,  and  even 
by  detailed  items  in  the,  published  evidence, 
e.g.,  from  Mr.  Pearson’s  own  evidence  : — 

“  Question  326.  I  think  your  real  motive  for  all 
this  is  to  preserve  the  old  Norman  work  ? — Yes  ;  all 
the  evidences  of  the  old  Norman  work  are  along  that 
wall. 

327.  And  that  is  the  great  motive  of  the  design 
you  have  made  ? — That  teas  the  great  object  I  had  in 
dew  ;  and  to  turn  the  space  within  to  the  best 
account.” 

What  does  our  correspondent  say  to  that  ? 
The  fact  that  the  same  view  occurred  to  Mr. 
Fergusson  and  ourselves,  who  are  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  matter,  is  in  itself  an  indication 
that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  it. 


THE  NEWLY-DISCOVERED 
SAXON  CHURCH  AT  DEERHURST. 

Recent  discoveries  in  the  historic  site  of 
Deerhurst,  in  Gloucestershire,  not  far  from 
Tewkesbury,  have  brought  to  light  several 
antiquarian  facts  which  render  it  imperative 
that  the  history  of  that  archaic  spot  should  bo 
rewritten ;  for  all  existing  accounts,  when 
examined  by  the  light  of  what  has  been  lately 
explored,  are  untrustworthy  and  incorrect. 
Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Haigh  described 
the  church  for  the  British  Archaeological  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  collected  a  quantity  of  useful  notes 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  foundation  and 
fortunes  of  that  buildings  Later,  the  world  of 
archaeology  has  become  indebted  to  the  veteran 
architect,  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler,  for  a  very  valuable 
essay  on  the  architecture  of  the  church,  which 
still  remains  unpublished,  among  the  manu¬ 
scripts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
although  there  are  hopes  that  one  of  the 
County  Archaeological  Societies  will  before  long 
publish  a  considerable  part  of  it.  Deerhurst 
Church  has  also  conti'ibuted  numerous  details 
of  architectural  illustration  to  all  the  text-books 
of  the  architectural  student.  But  until  the 
summer  of  the  present  year  no  one  had  any 
other  idea  than  that  all  that  could  be  known  of 
Deerhurst  had  been  long  investigated.  Not 
far,  however,  from  the  church,— of  which  we 
do  not  propose  to  say  more  on  this  occasion 
than  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of 
the  class  of  Early  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  much 
disfigured  by  late  alterations, — stands  “Abbot’s 
Court,”  which  had  belonged  to  the  chapter  of 
Westminster  from  a  very  early  period,  about 
120  yards  to  the  south,  and  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  liver  Severn,  which  runs  nearly  north  and 
south  on  the  west.  'This,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a 
large  irregular  firmhouse,  built  at  various 
times;  its  eastern  portion  is  a  fine-timbered 
erection  of  about  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
communicates  with  the  centre  part  of  the 
house,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  old  church,  which 
by  the  introduction  of  a  flooring,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  seiies  of  apartments  on  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  upper  floor. 

On  the  west  side,  communicating  with  this 
central  portion,  comes  a  third  erection,  more 
modern  than  the  eastern  part,  but  still  of  con¬ 
siderable  age.  This  farmhouse  happens  to  be 
untenanted  at  present,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
that  the  discovery  lias  been  made.  From  the 
information  conveyed  to  the  British  Archeo¬ 
logical  Association  last  Wednesday  (18th  inst.) 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Butterworth,  vicar  of  Deer- 
hurst,  it  appears  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  are  converting  two  farms  into  one, 
and  the  tenant  farmer  will  not,  in  future,  inhabit 
Abbot  8  Court.  This  edifice  was  handed  over 
to  a  local  builder  (whose  careful  desire  to  pre¬ 


serve  the  old  work  deserves  great  praise)  for 
the  purposes  of  repair,  with  a  view,  it  is  thought, 
of  converting  the  “  Court  ”  into  one  or  more 
cottages.  All  that  was  known  about  the  build¬ 
ing  until  about  three  months  ago  was  that  a 
portion  of  it  was  very  old  because  of  the  un¬ 
usual  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  discovery  of 
the  true  character  of  the  place  arose  in  the 
following  manner: — Mr.  Butterworth,  who  had 
often  inspected  the  old  walls,  fancied  that  the 
plaster  with  which  the  walls  are  covered  in  one 
place  showed  very  faintly  the  appearance  of  a 
semicircle.  One  day  the  workmen  employed 
on  the  alterations  cut  down  a  fruit-tree  close  to 
a  large  chimney-stack  belonging  to  the  sixteenth- 
century  portion,  and  the  vicar  immediately  dis¬ 
covered  an  inscribed  stone  which  the  tree  had, 
until  then,  concealed,  built  into  the  wall.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  stone  has  been  seriously  muti¬ 
lated,  and  the  centre  is  completely  cut  away,  as 
if  the  stone  had  been  used  for  the  head  of  a 
lancet  window,  but  the  portion  remaining 
leaves  sufficient  to  prove  irs  real  nature  and 
import.  The  remaining  letters  are : — 


T  H  O  N  O 
E  T  R  I 
,  .  .  HOC 
.  .  REDE 
DICATVE: 


This,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  dedication 
slab  of  the  altar,  has  been  explained  by  the 
vicar  to  read  : — “  In  honorem  Saucte  Trinitatis 
hoc  altare  dedicatum  est”  (“This  altar  was 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ”). 
“  Sancte  ”  for  “  Sanctte,”  we  presume.  It 
has  been  conjectured, — and,  we  think  lightly 
so,  if  the  forms  of  these  letters  on  examina¬ 
tion  do  not  point  to  the  earliest  appear¬ 
ance  of  Christianity  at  Deerhurst  (which, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  is  not  later  than 
A.D.  SOT),  rather  than  the  second  foundation 
some  time  before  A.D.  980, — that  this  inscribed 
Btone  owes  its  existence  to  one  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Celchyth,  presided  over  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Wulfred,  on  the  27th  of  July,  A.D.  816, 
viz.,  that  bishops  were  to  take  care  that  the 
saintB  to  whom  the  churches  were  dedicated 
were  to  be  put  up  on  the  wall  of  the  oratory  or 
on  a  tablet,  or  also  on  the  altars.  The  exact 
words  are  worthy  of  record,  as  found  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  in  the  Cotton  Library  of 
the  British  Museum,  Vespasian  A.  XIV.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Haddan  &  Stubbs,  Councils,  vol.  iii. , 
p.  580,  and  others  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  English  Church.  They  are : — “  Pra> 
cipimu8  unicuique  episcopo  ut  sciat  depictum 
in  pariete  oratorii  aut  in  tabula,  vel  etiam  in 
altaribus,  quibus  sanctis  sintutraque  dedicata.” 
This  injunction  was  obeyed  at  first,  and  for 
some  time  more  or  less  strictly,  as  at  St.  Martin’s, 
Canterbury,  and  at  Castor,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire  ;  but  from  the  dedication  stone  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Jarrow,  which  bears 
a  date  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  Eegfrid, 
and  the  fourth  year  of  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  i.e., 
A.D.  685,  it  is  clear  that  the  canon  quoted 
above  rather  seeks  to  enforce  an  old  rule  than 
to  inaugurate  a  new  one. 

One  day  the  vicar  called  the  attention  of  the 
builder,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  of  Tewtesbury,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plaster  about  12  ft.  above 
the  ground,  and,  on  procuring  a  ladder,  a 
circular-headed  window  was  opened  out,  which 
had  a  splay  both  inwards  and  outwards,  but  no 
ashlar-work.  Subsequent  examination  of  the 
so-called  pantry  of  the  farmhouse  showed  two 
large  stones,  about  G  ft.  or  7  ft.  apart,  and  about 
the  same  height  from  the  ground,  which  looked 
like  imposts.  These  simply  stood  out  from  the 
plaster,  and  close  to  one  of  them  was  and  is 
a  brick  prop.  Meanwhile  plaster  and  white¬ 
wash,  and  features  added  at  various  and  late 
times,  concealed  all  besides.  It  was  difficult  to 
conceive  an  arch  above  these  imposts,  and  solid 
ashlar  jambs  below,  and  they  thought  that  the 
old  building  ended  with  the  chancel-arch, 
although  they  saw  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
what  proved  to  be  the  chancel  an  Early  English 
bracket.  At  last  they  discovered  that  these 
two  stones  were  massive  imposts,  which  will  be 
described  more  in  detail  presently,  and  that 
beneath  them  were  very  solid  ashlar  jambs,  with 
irregular  long  and  short  blocks  disposed  at  the 
angles  in  alternate  courses.  Above  the  imposts 
an  arch  was  turned,  somewhat  inclining  to  the 
horse-shoe  shape,  so  clearly  indicative  of  the  1 


oldest  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  i 
unless  the  appearance  be  due,  as  it  is  known  to  t 
be  in  some  cases,  to  the  settlement  and  inclina-  i 
tion  of  the  piers 'from  which  it  springs.  The 
centre  of  this  arch,  which  turned  out  after-  : 
wards  to  be  the  chancel-arch  of  the  church  or  r 
chapel,  is  manifestly  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  th9  line  drawn  from  the  upper  edges  t 
of  the  imposts.  Unfortunately  this  fine  arch  : 
has  been  cut  in  half  about  1  ft.  above  the  : 
impost  on  one  side  ;  that  is,  one  side  of  the  arch 
is  lost  from  about  the  centre  to  1  ft.  above  that : 
impost.  The  arch,  however,  has  been  propped  ? 
up.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  it  became  l 
apparent  that  on  one  side  of  this  arch  was  an  i 
ancient  nave,  on  the  other  a  chancel,  of  a  small  i 
chapel ;  for  at  first  it  seemed  to  be  an  ancient  r 
dwelling-house,  with  an  upper  floor,  and  a  hugo  : 
fireplace  at  one  end.  The  walls  of  the  building  i 
have  now  been  partially  cleared,  and  the  vicar: 
does  not  expect  to  come  upon  many  more  i 
ancient  traces. 

In  plan  this  ancient  edifice  consists  of  but  i 
two  portions,  nave  and  chancel,  divided  by  the  i 
very  solid  chancel  arch  above  described,  the.  i 
width  from  jamb  to  jamb  being  6  ft.  C  in.  The  t 
extreme  outside  length  of  the  work  is  46  ft. ;  . 
length  of  nave,  25  ft.  6  in.  ;  length  of  chancel,: 
14  ft. ;  width  of  chancel,  11  ft.  2  in.  ;  thickness  1 
of  chancel  walls,  2  ft.  3  in.  ;  thickness  of  out-i 
side  walls,  2  ft.  6  in.  The  south  wall,  andn 
southern  half  of  the  eastern  wall  of  thechanceT,? 
have  been  destroyed  ;  the  other  walls  are  sound,  i 
and  from  their  massive  character  they  will  witht 
fair  treatment  remain  practically  indestruotible. ! 
There  are  traces  of  the  south  door  about  one-u 
third  of  the  length  of  the  south  wall  from  the! 
west.  Opposite  to  this,  on  the  north,  is  thol 
north  door,  now  blocked  up.  Its  jamb  consists; 
of  six  ashlar  blocks,  of  irregular  size,  capped! 
by  an  impost  of  two  members,  each  about  3  in 
thick,  the  lower  one  only  slightly  projecting! 
beyond  the  jamb;  the  upper  ono  projects  more): 
boldly,  and  i3  ornamented  with  a  semicircular!: 
moulding.  Above  this  impost  a  low  semicircular!: 
arch  is  turned,  with  segments  of  stone.  The! 
total  height  of  opening  from  ground  to  top  of 
arch  inside  is  very  nearly  8  ft.  On  the  north' 
wall,  at  about  one-third  from  the  eastern  cornen 
of  the  nave,  and  corresponding  in  position  east-i 
ward  to  the  blocked-up  door  westward,  is  an; 
altered  window.  Exactly  opposite  to  this,  dm 
the  south  wall,  is  the  splayed  window  already 
referred  to.  The  sill  of  this  is  about  10  ft.  6  in  i 
from  the  ground.  The  opening  is  about 
2  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  3  ft.  3  in.  high.  This  alsd 
is  round-headed.  But  the  most  interesting] 
feature  of  this  part,  and  one  which  unmis¬ 
takably  points  to  a  high  antiquity  fo  the 
original  fabric,  is  the  method  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  voussoir,  which  is  not  of  ashlar; 
wok,  but  of  thin  tlibs  or  tiles  arranged  like! 
the  well-known  fragment  of  the  Roman  build-; 
ing  at  Leicester  ;  the  Roman  gate  at  Lincoln  ;i 
the  arches  at  Brixworth  Church,  Northampton-j; 
shire,  and  Porchester  Castle,  Hampshire ;  thol 
windows  and  other  parts  of  the  old  church  im 
Dover  Castle  ;  and  the  work  on  the  south  side 
of  Brytford  Church,  in  Wiltshire.  In  the  centra: 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  large;' 
sixteenth-century  window,  which  it  is  not  necee-. 
sary  to  particularise  here  ;  and  in  the  angle  neamj 
it  an  Early  English  bracket  of  a  simple  character i! 
There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  indications  of  a  ' 
window  either  at  the  chancel  wall  or  at  tlielj 
west  end,  although  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at  the!: 
chancel,  at  least,  there  was  a  window  of  smalt! 
dimensions,  which  further  investigations  may: 
reveal. 

The  chancel-arch,  which  now  remains  to  bo!i 
described,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  for  manyi 
reasons.  It  possesses  unique  features  for  an; 
arch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  style,  and  is  almostol 
the  only  ornamental  part  (if  we  may  use  the! 
term  of  a  building  almost  entirely  devoid  o2 
ornament)  of  the  whole  structure,  which,  fromil 
the  severe  simplicity  of  its  ground-plan  and  the 
primitive  character  of  its  doors  and  window,  , 
comparable,  in  some  points,  with  the  debased' 
Roman  work  which  entered  so  strongly  intoi 
design  of  the  oldest  class  of  this  style, — muBti 
be  referred  to  a  very  remote  period,  for  which 
we  have,  happily,  documentary  as  well  as 
lapidary  and  ecclesiological  evidence.  The  arch 
is  composed  of  two  massive  jambs,  2  ft.  3  iD. 
wide,  about  5  ft.  from  the  old  floor-line,  and  6  ft. 
from  the  foundation  of  the  lowest  course  oi 
stone.  The  large  blocks  used  in  this  coui'seii 
support  irregular  long  and  short  work  of  bixi 
courses,  looking  east  towards  the  nave,  and  fiveii 
1  courses  more  approaching  the  normal  proportiOEi' 
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i<f  long  and  short  angle  work  on  the  aide  looking 
.'est  towards  the  chancel.  Upon  these  are  the 
( inposts,  which  consist  of  four  members.  The 
Rawest,  about  2£  in.  thick,  is  chamfered  or 
mitred  along  the  whole  face,  at  an  angle  of 
i  bout  60  deg.  The  second  and  third  members, 
laken  together,  are  about  41  in.  thick,  with 
(ollow  moulding,  not  quite  semicircular  in 
■action,  the  upper  ono  of  the  two  slightly 
ihicker,  and  each  having  a  narrow  strip 
ir  flat  band  to  separate  it  from  the  next 
)itone  beneath  it.  The  fourth  tier  or  abacus  is 
Ujf  larger  dimensions,  being  fully  3  in.  thick  and 
riaving  a  bold  circular  moulding.  The  aspect  of 
his  capital  or  impost,  10  in.  in  thickness,  is  very 
inleasing,  and  is  probably  unlike  any  yet  recorded 
,or  the  period  under  observation.  From  it 
iprings  the  arch  which,  as  has  been  already 
i>ointed  out,  is  of  decidedly  a  horse-shoe  form, 
’he  masonry  on  the  side  looking  west  towards 
ihe  chancel  is  of  somewhat  irregular  outline, 
but  on  the  side  looking  towards  the  nave  the 
iitones  are  of  regular  proportion,  and  a  narrow 
)ib  or  strip  of  stone  runs  round  them  and  dies 
<nto  the  abacus.  The  total  height  of  arch  from 
he  old  floor-line  is  about  10  ft.  3  in.  inside 
opening.  We  may  venture  to  assert  that  no 
tuture  work  on  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tecture  will  fail  to  point  to  the  composition  of 
ihis  feature  in  the  chapel  as  one  of  the  highest 
Interest.  With  regard  to  the  plan,  its  simplicity 
is  an  unerring  test  of  its  age.  Comparing  the 
ijild  church  at  Bradford-on-Avon  (which,  by  the 
>vay,  was  also  discovered  quite  accidentally  by 
he  late  Bev.  W.  H.  Jones),  to  which  the  late 
dr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  ono  of  the  best  eccle- 

Iiiastical  antiquaries  of  his  time,  attributes  the 
late  of  A.D.  705,  we  are  struck  with  the 

|;eneral  resemblance  of  proportion,  the  absence 
f  east  or  west  windows,  and  the  north  and 
outh  doors  facing  each  other,  but  in  the  Brad- 
ord  church  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  length. 
Jut  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  important 
,nd  proportionally  capacious  porch  at  Bradford, 
Contemporary  in  execution  with  the  rest  of  the 
fabric,  finds  no  corresponding  structure  at  Deer- 
purst,  and,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
|,he  Deerhurst  chapel  points  to  a  more  remote 
antiquity. 

We  may  say  a  word,  before  passing  to  the 
historical  evidence  which  bearB  upon  this 
incient  building,  witb  regard  to  its  future.  To 
:onvert  it  into  a  cottage  or  cottages, — however 
picturesque  and  commodious  they  may  be, — 
.vould  be  to  outrage  all  ecclesiastical  and  anti- 
juarian  propriety.  The  buildings  which  have 
jeen  set  up  against  the  original  stone  fabric  may 
very  appropriately  be  removed,  but  it  will  be 
hardly  a  suitable  thing  to  house  whole  families 
pf  agricultural  labourers  within  the  undoubtedly 
consecrated  walls  of  this  church,  newly  rescued 
from  an  oblivious  and  degraded  fate.  One  of 
(the  first  steps  taken  by  the  ltev.  Prebendary 
Hones  after  his  discovery  at  Bradford-on-Avon, 
iwas  to  clear  away  the  floors  and  tenements 
which,  strange  to  say,  in  that  case  also  had 
choked  up  the  Saxon  church  which  now  stands 
out  prominently  among  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
glories  of  a  county  already  rich  in  other 
examples.  It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  those 
in  whom  the  property  is  (for  the  present,  shall 
we  say  ?)  vested  to  remove  the  flooring,  clear  and 
point  the  walls  and  masonry,  repair  the  roof, 
and  thus  make  an  undivided  space  or  hall, 
which  could  certainly  in  such  a  place  as  Deer¬ 
hurst,  contiguous  to  the  populous  town  of 
iTewkesbury,  be  adapted  to  far  more  lofty  uses 
[than  that  into  which  it  is  most  likely  after  all 
;it  will  drift.  The  rescue  of  Steetley  Church, 
(Derbyshire,  from  roofless  and  utter  ruin,  and 
its  successful  application  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  neighbouring  mining  population,  is,  not 
to  mention  other  cases,  a  splendid  example  of 
what  may  be  done  by  energetic  exertions. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  age  and  uses  of 
this  edifice  when  examined  by  the  light  of 
ancient  literary  records  and  other  antiquities. 
The  historical  notices  of  Deerhurst  have,  how¬ 
ever,  always  been  taken  to  point  to  the  present 
parish  church,  no  doubt  the  relic  of  a  very 
ancient  monastic  establishment.  Thus  Dug- 
dale  and  his  editors,  Haigh,  in  the  treatise 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  and 
others,  have  recorded  that  the  original  founda¬ 
tion,  mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  early  date 
of  804  (see  Kemble,  “  Codex  Diplomaticus,” 
and  Birch,  “Cartularium  Saxonicum  ”  under 
that  year),  whereby  ./Ethelric,  son  of  JEthel- 
mund,  alderman  of  Worcestershire,  granted  to 
the  monastery  some  valuable  estates  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  burial  therein  and  commemorative 


services  by  the  monks,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  who  penetrated  the  neighbouring  district, 
and  devastated  it  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt,  and  must 
have  been  in  activity  in  A.D.  980,  for  Athel- 
wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was,  as  we  are  told 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  “  Gesta 
Pontificum,”  or  “History  of  the  Bishops” 
(p.  109,  Hamilton’s  editior),  succeeded  by 
Elphege,  who  had  taken  the  habit  at  “  Dirhest,” 
at  that  time  a  small  cell  ( exicjuum  cenobium), 
but  at  the  time  of  the  writer,  A.D.  1125,  an 
empty  ruin  (antiquitat is  inane  simulacrum).  It 
is  difficult  to  apply  this  latter  description  to 
the  larger  church  at  Deerhurst,  which  few  will 
claim  for  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  monastery  was 
in  existence  in  1006,  and  that  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  about  the  year  1056,  had  caused  the 
monastery  to  be  rebuilt,  and  given  it,  with  its 
lands,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  at  Paris. 
William  the  Conqueror  confirmed  this  gift  in 
A.D.  1069,  and  in  A.D.  1250  it  was  sold  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Denis  to  Richard  Earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  But  these  words  of  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  would  accurately  designate  the  desolate 
condition  of  the  “  little  cell,”  if  we  are 
right  in  conjecturing  it  to  be  this  newly- 
discovered  chapel.  Close  to  it,  in  the  year 
1675,  there  was  found  in  the  adjacent  orchard, 
a  large  stone,  now  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  Oxford,  bearing  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  in  bold  characters : — “  +  Odda 
dux  jussit  hanc  regiara  aulam  construi  atquo 
dedicari  in  honore  S.  Trinitatis  pro  anima 
germani  sui  Elfrici  que  de  hoc  loco  asumta  est. 
Aldredus  vero  episcopus  qui  eaudem  dedi- 
cavit  ii  idibus  Aprilis  xiiii.  autem  g.nno  regni 
Eadwardi  regis  Anglorum.”  The  intent  is  that 
“  Duke  Odda  ordered  this  royal  hall  [i.e.,  chapel] 
to  be  built  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  for  the  soul  of  his  brother  Elfric, 
which  was  taken  up  at  this  place.  Bishop 
Aldred  dedicated  it  on  the  2nd  of  the  Ides  of 
April,  in  the  fourteenth  year  [i.e.,  A.D.  1056] 
of  King  Edward  [the  Confessor].”  A  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Chronicle  in  the  British  Museum  records 
that  the  two  noble  brothers  Oddo  and  Doddo, 
who  are  buried  at  Pershore,  had  a  brother 
Almaric  (the  Elfric  of  the  above  inscription), 
who  “  was  buried  at  Deerhurst,  in  a  small 
chapel  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Priory,  because 
that  chapel  was  formerly  the  royal  hall,”  and 
proceeds  to  quote  an  inscription  which  appears 
to  be  a  variant  form  of  the  one  given  above. 
From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  works  of 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Kemble’s  Collection  of 
Charters,  and  other  sources,  the  history  of 
these  three  illustrious  brothers  may  be  gathered 
as  follows  : — Oda,  or  Odda,  the  thane  or  noble¬ 
man,  first  appears  in  A.D.  1015;  Odda  and 
Dodda,  together,  in  A.D.  1031 ;  ^Elfric  appears 
with  them  in  A.D.  1042;  Odda  is  made  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
Wales  in  A.D.  1048  ;  and  commands  the  English 
fleet  in  A.D.  1052 ;  iElfric  dies  at  Deerhurst, 
and  is  buried  at  Pershore  in  A.D.  1053,  having 
first  turned  monk ;  on  the  31st  of  August, 
A.D.  1056,  Odda,  having  also  become  a  monk, 
dies,  and  is  buried  at  Pershore.  The  last 
notice  of  Doddo  is  A.D.  1062,  when  he  is 
styled  a  Prince.  Mr.  Butterworth  claims  that 
this  inscription,  hitherto  considered  (even  by 
Mr.  Parker  amongst  others)  to  belong  to  the 
larger  church,  properly  belongs  to  the  newly 
found  chapel,  and  with  much  reason.  The 
situation  of  the  finding  of  the  stone,  the  simple 
memorial  character  of  the  edifice,  evidently 
adapted  to  commemorative  rather  than  cere¬ 
monial  services,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  larger 
church,  which  would  render  it  useless  for  other 
purposes,  all  strengthen  this  idea.  Future 
researches  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  favour  the 
former  theory,  and  we  trust  nothing  will  be  left 
undone  to  solve  the  obscure  points  of  the 
history,  and  to  protect  this  ancient  relic  from 
injury  ;  but  for  the  present  we  roust  be  content 
to  admit  that  the  monastic  history  of  Deer¬ 
hurst  has  been  seriously  misunderstood,  and 
must  be  re-arranged  to  agree  with  this  recent 
and  interesting  discovery. 


The  New  West  Ham  Police-court. — This 
Court  was  opened  last  week,  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate,  Mr.  J.  Roland  Phillips,  describing 
it  as  “  one  of  the  most  handsome,  suitable,  and 
compact  courts  in  the  Metropolis.”  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect;  and 
Messrs.  Palmer  &  Sons  the  builders.  The  cost 
was  5,500Z. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  second  meeting  of  tho  present  session 
was  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

The  decease  was  announced  of  Mr.  George 
Smith,  Associate,  of  Chester. 

The  President  said, — I  have  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  make  in  reference  to  the  Charter.  In 
the  Report  on  the  proposed  application  for  the 
grant  of  a  new  Charter  which  was  issued, 
together  with  a  draft  of  the  same,  on  the  31st 
of  July  last,  a  hope  was  expressed  that  members 
would  make  themselves  familiar,  during  the 
recess,  with  the  provisions  of  that  draft,  and 
they  were  asked  to  send  in,  before  the  7th  inst., 
any  amendments  to  it  which  they  might  think 
desirable.  This  has  been  done,  and  some  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  have  been  received,  as  was 
requested,  which  have  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Council,  who,  moreover,  are 
much  indebted  to  members  for  many  valuable 
suggestions,  some  of  which  are  none  the  less 
valuable  on  account  of  their  informal  cha¬ 
racter.  This  draft  of  the  proposed  Charter  will 
be  published  in  the  Journal  of  Proceedings 
to  be  issued  to  members  on  Thursday,  the 
I9ch  inst.,  together  with  a  Report  from  the 
Council  on  the  subject.  A  special  general' 
meeting  will  be  summoned  for  this  day 
fortnight  (November  30th)  at  seven  p.m., 
the  specific  purpose  of  which  will  be  “  to  con¬ 
sider  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Charter  with  a 
view  to  an  application  to  the  Queen  in  Council 
for  the  grant  of  the  same.”  I  wish  also  to- 
give  notice  that,  it  being  absolutely  essential 
for  all  amendments  or  motions  (in  respect  to 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  Charter)  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  members  prior  to  the  30th  inst., 
notices  of  such  formal  and  specific  amendments 
or  motions  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Institute,  so  that  the  same  may  reach  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  four  p.m. on  Thursday, 
the  26th  inst.  Such  notices,  to  be  printed  the 
same  night,  will  be  issued  on  tho  27th  inst.,  by 
letter  post,  to  all  Fellows,  Associates,  and  Hon. 
Associates  resident  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
Only  such  amendments  or  motions  of  which 
notice  has  thus  been  given  and  distributed  will  be- 
considered  at  the  special  general  meeting  above- 
mentioned. 

Mr.  William  Woodward  then  read  his  paper, 
entitled  “  London  as  it  is,  and  as  it  might  be,” 
He  began  by  saying  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  paper  was  taken  up  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  matters  as  they  now  existed,  but  he 
asked  his  hearers  to  believe  it  was  in  no  hostile 
spirit  that  he  had  ventured  to  bring  forward  so 
great  a  subject.  His  only  desire  was,  if  there 
was  room  for  improvement,  that  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  should  be  directed  to  the 
matter.  The  person  most  concerned  was  the 
dweller  in  London,  for  it  was  clearly  certain 
that  what  was  adequate  for  a  population  of 
two  millions  was  insufficient  for  the  immense 
population  of  the  present  day.  They  had  nob 
now  the  advantage  of  a  large  area  of  bare 
land  on  which  to  design  a  grand  city  regardless 
of  cost,  vested  interests,  and  opposition ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  city  so  advan¬ 
tageously  situated  and  so  capable  of  lending 
itself  to  improvements,  that  what  was  wanted 
was  some  vast  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  They  might  approach  the  subject, 
then,  as  one  which,  in  part  or  in  whole,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Considering  the  matter  in  this  light,  it 
would  not  be  neceseary  to  enlarge  on  the  origin 
or  foundation  of  the  city.  Dealing  with  London 
before  the  Fire,  Mr.  Woodward  described  its 
appearance  and  the  endeavours  made  in 
tho  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  stop 
the  growth  of  building  and  population.  It 
was  easier,  however,  to  check  the  growth  of 
building,  than  the  increase  of  population,  so  that 
the  houses  of  the  poor  were  crowded  together, 
and  when  the  Plague  broke  out  the  alarmed 
authorities  enlarged  the  building  area,  and 
extension  had  been  the  word  ever  since.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  the  sanitary  condition  of 
London  must  have  been  a  subject  of  anxiety, 
the  plague  carrying  off  no  less  than  100,000 
souls.  This  was  followed  by  the  Great  Fire, 
which  consumed  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  city 
within  the  walls.  The  inline  covered  436  acres, 
fifteen  of  the  twenty-six  wards  were  destroyed, 

:  and  eight  others  partly  burned  down.  The 
!  fire  consumed  400  streets,  13,000  houses,  89 
i  churches,  besides  chapels  and  many  stately 
|  edifices,  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  being 
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computed  at  ten  millions  sterling.  If  ever  a 
golden  opportunity  for  rebuilding  the  oity  was 
lost,  it  was  after  the  devastation  of  the  Great 
Fire,  the  result  being  that  London  was  now  the 
inconvenient  network  of  thoroughfares  whioh 
the  absence  of  a  controlling  authority  had  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  become.  Reference  was  next  made 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan  for  re-modelling 
London,  which  showed  the  conception  and  grasp 
of  its  accomplished  author.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  party-walls  were  first  directed 
to  be  made  of  brick  or  stone ;  in  the 
time  of  George  III.,  the  general  lighting 
of  London  by  parish  assessment  was 
adopted,  and  paving  commenced,  and  an  Act 
passed  to  remove  the  enormous  signs  which 
hung  across  the  streets.  In  using  the  term 
“  London,”  he  included  the  City  and  its  liberties, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  &c.  In  1801  the 
population  numbered  959,000 ;  in  1821  it  had 
increased  to  1,263,595 ;  in  1871  it  reached 
•3,883,092 ;  while  it  was  now  over  4,000,000,  and 
was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  every 
ten  years.  The  rateable  value  of  property  was 
now  about  twenty  -  eight  millions  sterling, 
having  increased  nearly  five-fold  in  the  last 
twenty-three  years.  Reference  was  next  made 
to  the  municipality  of  the  City,  and  its  various 
duties,  Mr.  Woodward  stating  that  though  there 
was  in  many  particulars  room  for  improvement, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thoroughfares,  the 
other  matters  coming  under  the  control 
of  the  Corporation  weie  in  a  fair  con¬ 
dition.  The  Holborn  Hill  improvement  was  a 
most  important  work.  He  next  touched  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  its  great  achievements,  —  tho 
Thames  Embankment  and  the  Main  Drainage, 
— and  dealt  with  the  work  of  the  vestries.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  what  had  been  done  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  population  of  London, 
and  the  different  Acts  which  had  been  passed 
showed  the  enormous  pains  the  Legislature  had 
taken  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Many  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  sanitary 
government  of  London,  however,  appeared  to  be 
utterly  unknown  to  the  authorities,  and  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  paucity  of  medical  officers, 
analysts,  and  sanitary  inspectors  in  some  of  the 
great  parishes  of  the  metropolis.  What  educa¬ 
tion  or  special  training,  ho  asked,  had  the  sani¬ 
tary  inspectors  received  ?  Such  men  should  be 
compelled  to  pass  an  examination,  and  should 
receive  a  far  higher  salary.  In  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  he  would  ask 
whether  the  high  anticipations  which  had  been 
formed  of  that  body  had  been  anything  like 
realised  ?  It  was  no  part  of  his  business  to 
inquire  whether  the  staff  of  the  Board  was 
sufficient;  but  somehow,  it  seemed  to  him,  at 
least,  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  that  which 
was  wrong.  In  the  case  of  Northnmberland- 
avenue  an  opportunity  for  a  little  architectural 
effect  had  been  for  ever  lost,  while  the  road 
levels  were  awkward,  and  the  crossings  danger¬ 
ous  and  badly  lighted.  The  result  was  that 
what  should  have  been  a  strikingly  grand 
avenue  presented  quite  a  different  appearance, 
detrimental  to  the  avenue  itself,  and  to  the 
buildings  fronting  upon  it.  Great  hotels  had 
been  allowed  to  bury  smaller  buildings,  and 
completely  crush  them  out.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  hotels  should  have  been  kept 
down  to  the  height  of  the  inferior  buildings, 
but  some  proper  average  height  might  have 
been  contended  for,  so  that  there  might 
have  been  a  comparatively  uniform  street.  The 
Oxford-street  and  Gray’s  Inn-road  improve¬ 
ments  were  next  touched  upon.  In  the  latter 
case,  Mr.  Woodward  dwelt  upon  the  cruel 
manner  in  which,  he  contended,  the  plots  were 
set  out,  particularly  in  regard  to  St.  Alban’s 
Church,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Isaacs,  and  that  of  the  Board,  which  were 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Institute.  Had 
the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Isaacs  been  followed, 
the  west  front  of  St.  Alban’s  Church  would 
have  been  opened  up,  and  a  good  architectural 
effect  gained,  which  now  had  been  completely 
lost.  Taming  to  the  improvements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly-circus,  a  new 
thoroughfare  had  been  pitched  into  Oxford- 
street.  a1>  nearly  right  angles,  the  public-house 
and  distillery  remaining  to  utterly  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  scheme.  This  new  street,  much  to 
its  surprise,  found  itself  breaking  into  Picca¬ 
dilly-circus,  opening  up  in  its  tortuous  windings 
some  curious  remnants  of  dilapidated  architec¬ 
ture.  Surely,  said  Mr.  Woodward,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  waB  a  subject  for  much 
wonder !  The  whole  of  these  new  thorough¬ 


fares  would  doubtless  prove  excellent  for 
cab  routes,  but  they  were  not  yet  able  to 
speak  of  the  architecture  which  would  eventually 
decorate  them.  The  Board  deserved  some  credit 
for  preserving  the  open  space  at  Tichborne- 
street ;  but  he  drew  attention  to  several  pro¬ 
jections  which  had  been  permitted,  although 
the  Board  had  complete  control  over  the  line 
of  frontage.  The  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  had  been  broken  in 
many  of  its  provisions.  It  was  quite  lament¬ 
able  to  walk  through  many  of  the  thoroughfares 
made  by  the  Board,  where  plots  were  lying 
idle  as  receptacles  for  filth  and  rubbish,  to  the 
general  deterioration  of  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  would  continue  while  the 
Board  held  out  for  rentals  which  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  offered  no  incitement  to  any  one 
to  become  lessees  or  owners.  In  connexion 
with  the  new  Government  Offices,  he  compared 
the  proposed  plan  with  that  by  Mr.  Robertson 
and  himself,  and  hoped  that  the  public  would 
insist  on  the  plan  of  the  Office  of  Works  not  being 
carried  out.  Mr.  Edis  had  referred  the  other 
niglit  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  the  question 
before  the  public,  and  he  might  say  that  the 
whole  subject  had  been  discussed  in  the  Press 
during  last  September,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  correspondence  could  now  be 
obtained  in  pamphlet  form.  Turning  to  the 
question  of  the  dealings  of  the  Corporation 
in  regard  to  frontages,  he  drew  attention 
t©  the  projection  at  Sion  College,  which 
was  being  brought  out  to  the  footway  of  tho 
Embankment,  entirely  cutting  off  the  view  of 
the  west  end  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
What  could  be  said  in  the  case  of  the  freeholders 
allowing  such  a  thing  to  be  done  ?  Censure 
should  be  given  at  once,  and  the  offensive  pro¬ 
jection  pulled  down.  Thus  were  the  interests 
of  the  metropolis  injured  by  the  neglect  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  Mr.  Woodward  merely 
indicated  the  remainder  oi  his  paper,  stating 
that  it  dealt  with  many  subjects,  such  as  drain¬ 
age,  water  supply,  dust  removal,  fire-escapes, 
subways,  Ac.  In  the  matter  of  hoardings,  he 
drew  attention  to  a  case  in  which  hoardings  had 
been  heightened,  and  kept  up,  apparently  for 
the  display  of  advertisements.  Open  spaces, 
again,  were  all  being  covered  by  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  this  question  had  been  all  through 
regarded  as  everybody’s  business,  with,  of  course, 
the  usual  result.  Many  open  spaces  which 
not  long  ago  were  close  to  central  London,  had 
been  entirely  built  over;  and,  when  they  came 
to  the  outlying  suburbs,  what  controlling  power 
had  attempted  to  stop  the  cruel  occupation  of 
open  spaces  ?  The  Metropolitan  Board  and  the 
Corporation  had,  no  doubt,  secured  spaces  of 
great  value,  but  not  before  an  outcry  had  been 
raised,  and  the  outcry  would  have  to  be 
irresistible  if  Parliament  Hill  was  to  be  secured 
as  an  addition  to  Hampstead  Heath.  Open  spaces 
in  front  of  buildings  might  have  easily  been 
secured,  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  kept 
their  eyes  open,  but  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  thoroughfares  showed  how  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  had  been  missed,  and  bricks  and  mortar 
allowed  to  encroach.  Euston-road,  for  example, 
might  have  been  made  a  splendid  boulevard 
and  fitting  approach  to  the  Metropolis,  but,  by 
reason  of  carelessness  or  worse,  the  parochial 
authorities  had  neglected  their  duty,  and  dis¬ 
graceful  encroachments  had  been  made.  The 
parks  and  open  spaces  of  Greater  London  gave 
a  rough  total  of  15,000  acres  to  a  population 
of  5,093,995,  or  one  acre  to  nearly  every  330 
persons;  while  the  inner  ring  of  London,  with 
its  4,019,000  souls,  had  not  more  than  4,000 
acres  of  open  spaces,  including  squares,  or  only 
one  acre  to  every  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
compared  badly  with  Paris,  which  had  one 
acre  to  every  thirteen  people,  or  Vienna  with 
one  acre  to  every  hundred.  He  then  sug¬ 
gested  a  few  points  which  might  ensure  a 
better  observance  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  whole  of  those  which  affected  London 
should  be  repealed,  and  one  new  Act  framed, 
embodying  the  present  Acts,  with  addi¬ 
tional  clauses  to  make  it  complete.  A 
copious  index  should  accompany  the  volume, 
and  a  careful  record  be  kept  of  all  disputed 
cases.  A  plan  of  London  might  be  made, 
showing  merely  the  sub  -  divisions,  marked 
for  reference ;  each  district  having  its  own  resi¬ 
dent  surveyors  and  other  officials,  so  that  one 
could  see  at  a  glance  which  officer  was  required 
for  any  particular  place.  A  Department  of 
Works  should  be  created,  with  a  permanent 
Minister  at  its  head,  with  two  permanent  acting 
Under-Secretaries,  and  an  adequate  staff.  There 
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should  also  be  an  efficient  staff  of  architects,  to  : 
whom  all  matters  of  rebuilding  could  be  referred; 
while  a  body  of  well-qualified  surveyors  should 
be  employed,  at  such  salaries  as  would  command 
good  men.  Power  should  be  given  to  enforce 
the  minor  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  the  more 1 
important  ones  should  only  be  enforced  after 
consultation  with  the  Under-Secretaries  or  the 
Minister.  A  staff  of  efficient  sanitary  inspectors  • 
should  also  be  appointed,  to  act  under  the 
guidance  of  the  surveyors.  Yards  should  be 
provided  at  different  points,  containing  the 
necessary  materials  and  appliances,  with  work- 
men  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Works  in  the  event  of  persons  served 
with  notices  failing  to  comply  with  them. 
Mr.  Woodward  exhibited  a  plan  showing  how 
the  streets  should  be  widened,  so  as  to 
open  up  approaches  to  railway  stations  and 
public  buildings,  the  formation  of  wide  quays 
by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  the  erection  of  new 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  many 
other  improvements.  Then  would  London 
become  what  the  richest  city  in  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  should  become,  a  model 
of  spacious  suburb  and  commodious  outlay, 
inhabited  by  a  healthy  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  Then,  in  the  language  of  Voltaire, 

“  May  Heaven  send  some  man,  some  statesman, 
sufficiently  zealous  to  undertake  such  projects, 
with  a  mind  firm  and  enlightened  to  carry 
them  out,  and  may  he  have  trust  enough  reposed 
in  him  to  make  them  a  sucoess.  If  in  our 
immense  city  no  one  can  be  found  to  do  this, — 
if  we  are  contented  to  talk  of  it  at  table,  to 
utter  useless  views,  or,  may  be,  impertinent 
pleasantries, — il  faut  pleurer  sur  les  mines  de 
Jerusalem." 


The  President  invited  discussion  on  Mr. 
Woodward’s  paper,  which  he  considered  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing. 

Mr.  Tavernor  Perry  remarked  that  no  refer¬ 
ence  had  been  made  to  the  landlords  of  this 
country,  and  particularly  to  those  of  London. 
One  of  the  difficulties  London  had  to  contend 
with  was  that  the  great  landlords, — such  as  the 
Crown,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Westminster, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, — had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  advantage  of  those  who  had 
created  a  valuable  property,  by  refusing  leases, 
or  by  granting  them  on  such  terms  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis,  and 
any  alteration  of  existing  frontages. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  said  that  while  thanking 
Mr.  Woodward  for  what  he  had  done,  he 
must,  however,  dissent  from  a  great  deal 
of  what  had  been  put  forward.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  a  city  like  London, 
which  had  risen  up  by  a  series  of  gradual 
growths, — a  city  which  has  been  the  home 
of  liberty  in  regard  to  its  buildings,  as  well 
as  its  social  polity, — there  must  have  been 
in  its  history  a  large  amount  of  latitude  dis¬ 
played  in  the  matter  of  building.  In  the  present 
day  there  was  a  great  deal  of  experiment  in 
everything,  but  when  the  large  mass  of  the 
population  was  suffering  heavily  in  pocket,  it 
waB  not  a  time  for  what  might  be  termed  archi¬ 
tectural  or  building  experimental  legislation. 
Mr.  Woodward  had  dealt  severely  with  the 
Metropolitan  Beard  of  Works.  It  was  a 
body  made  up  from  the  various  vestries  of 
London,  and  had  only  certain  powers  under 
sundry  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  powers 
might  probably  be  extended  in  the  future,  and 
the  Board  be  rendered  more  useful  than  at 
present.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Woodward  was 
wrong  in  his  reference  to  the  state  of  Lisson- 
grove,  as  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation  had 
been  used  in  connexion  with  the  matter. 
According  to  the  local  government  of  London, 
the  sanitary  officials  of  the  parishes  were  the 
supreme  authorities  in  each  district  on  sanitary 
questions,  while  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  no 
authority  whatever,  except  in  regard  to  the 
sewers.  It  was  therefore  manifestly  unfair  to 
be  so  severe  on  the  Board  when  they  were  not 
deserving  of  censure.  As  to  the  last  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  it  compelled  larger  areas  to  be  given  at 
the  backs  of  houses  erected  on  building  ground  in 
the  suburbs.  He  differed  with  Mr.  Woodward 
as  to  the  Act  being  of  little  use,  as  it  had  been 
of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  whole 
metropolis.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
architectural  matters  two  things  must  be  kept 
in  view  which  should  guide  them  in  carrying 
out  works  ;  the  first  was  the  question  of  finance, 
and,  secondly,  it  was  no  use  for  the  architect  to 
try  to  outstrip  public  opinion.  They  might 
endeavour  to  educate  the  public,  but  they 
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'ould  always  remember  they  could  only  build 
i  far  as  their  clients  would  entrust  them  with 
.  e  means. 

i  Professor  Kerr  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
r.  Woodward,  whose  paper,  though  sweeping 
s  its  character,  was,  he  considered,  one  cal- 
Siilated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  In  these 
lys  thore  were  so  many  things  to  attend  to 
iat  the  public  mind  could  not  be  directed  to 
uy  matter,  even  of  considerable  importance, 
oithout  a  good  deal  of  that  force  which  soon 
^generated  into  exaggeration.  He  considered 
:  iat  Mr.  Woodward  was  too  hard  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  He  (Professor 
(  err)  did  not  hold  a  brief  for  the  Board,  but  it 
|{iemed  to  him  that  it  had  done  the  public 
i  )od  service.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
£ie  Metropolitan  Board  was  not  an  imperial 
Bireau ;  it  was  entirely  a  local  and  parochial 
Jistitution,  bound  to  keep  itself  within  strictly 
curochial  limits.  Parliament  seemed  to  have 
<|>rgotten  that  London  was  not  merely  a  city 
fchich  was  occupied  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
’jut  the  imperial  capital.  Therefore,  Mr.  Wood- 
hard  was  quite  right  in  suggesting  that  sooner 
I:  later  there  must  be  a  Minister  of  Public 
iforks  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
ipverning  and  controlling  the  administration 
cjf  buildings  in  the  metropolis  as  national 
(jiroperty.*  It  was  true  that  they  were  not 
Jncouraged,  in  their  aspirations  in  that  direc- 
ron,  by>  what  had  taken  place  in  what  was 
ijt  present  the  substitute  for  such  a  ministry ; 
,ut  if  the  public, — as  might  be  the  case  in 
jpurse  of  time, — were  a  little  better  educated 
ip  to  their  duties,  as  regards  the  artistic  and 
iidministrative  regulation  of  London  building, 
better  class  of  men  would  arise  to  hold 
ffice  as  members  of  the  Government,  with 
Reference  to  that  particular  question.  They 
Emuld  remember  what  Mr.  Ayrton  said  with 
Jegard  to  his  appointment  as  First  Commis- 
ijioner.  He  said  that  when  the  proposal 
Las  made  to  him  that  he  Bhould  take  office  in 
[he  Government  then  being  formed,  Lord 
il’almerston  as  good  as  indicated  that,  as  he 
j.new  absolutely  nothing  of  building,  that 
vas  the  precise  reason  why  he  should  be 
Appointed  to  the  office.  This  country  had  been, 
,nd  probably  would  for  a  long  time,  be  governed, 
lot  exactly  by  the  country  gentlemen,  but  by  an 
educated  class  of  men  not  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  business,  and  there  was  a  good 
feason  why  it  should  be  so.  Out  of  that  class 
it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  men  might  arise 
Jpiite  competent  to  administer  artistic  and 
scientific  matters  in  regard  to  the  building  of 
London.  If  a  Minister  of  Public  Works  were 
Appointed,  with  some  such  staff  as  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  had  suggested, — and  that  was  a  mere 
Imatter  of  detail, — the  Metropolitan  Board,  or 
whatever  authority  might  take  its  place,  might 
ido  its  work  with  perfect  efficiency.  At  present 
what  could  the  Board  do  ?  If  it  were  to  deal 
(with  artistic  matters,  not  only  would  it  be 
[laughed  at,  but  a  disturbance  would  be  created 
'in  evei'y  London  vestry.  At  present  there  was 
no  authority  which  could  govern  on  behalf  of 
(the  public,  and  the  Institute  might  seriously 
(consider  whether  some  proposal  might  not  be 
(made, — as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ed  is  on  the  last 
(occasion, — in  the  interest  of  architecture,  both 
artistic  and  scientific,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
appointment  of  a  high-class  public  officer. 

[  Mr.  William  Westgarth  seconded  the  motion, 
mentioning  that  he  had  been  invited  as  a  visitor 
to  hear  the  paper.  He  referred  to  what  he  had 
I  done  last  year  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  insti- 
ituting  prizes  for  the  best  papers  on  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Central  London,  and  for  the  re- 
i  housing  of  the  poorest  classes.  Mi-.  Woodward, 
i  he  might  say,  sent  in  one  of  the  best  competi- 
|  tive  essays,  and  secured  one  of  the  largest 
!  prizes.  His  (Mr.  Westgarth’s)  idea  was  that, 

1  by  means  of  the  unearned  increment,  which  he 
preferred  to  call  the  “  natural  increment,”  added 
to  the  increase  of  value  due  to  improvements, 
i  the  expenses  of  the  whole  reconstruction  would 
i  be  recouped,  securing  the  fee-simple  at  a  fair 
j  value  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years.  His 
I  principle  for  reconstructing  London  was  simply 
a  business  project,  which  should  be  self-remune- 
1  rative.  The  reconstruction  of  central  London 
seemed  impossible  on  account  of  the  immense 
values;  that  of  Lombard-Btreet  alone,  for  ex¬ 
propriation  purposes,  being  put  as  high  as  one 
hundred  millions  sterling.  He  had  not  given 
up  his  project,  but  the  plan  he  now  had  in  view 

*  We  need  hardly  observe  that  this  suggestion  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again  in  the  Builder  for  years  back. 

—Ed. 


was  a  very  much  reduced  one.  It  would  consist 
in  taking  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  central 
London,  such  as  Honndsditch,  at  a  fair  value, 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  reconstruction  by  a 
company  with  adequate  capital,  and  securing  a 
certain  term  of  years  for  the  natural  increment 
of  value. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  as  one  of  the  judges  for 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Westgarth’s  prizes,  considered  the  present 
paper  deserving  of  all  praise.  The  tweniy-Bix 
papers  then  sent  in  formed  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  reading,  though  some  of  the  ideas 
were  rather  crude. 

Mr.  Forster  Hayward  suggested  that  Mr. 
Woodward  should  give  some  sort  of  description 
of  his  plan,  which  he  saw  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  Hebb  remarked  that  Mr.  Woodward 
seemed  to  think  the  Metropolitan  Board  was 
answerable  for  the  way  in  which  Northumber- 
land-avenue  had  been  laid  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  street,  as  originally  proposed,  was  more 
advantageously  planued  with  regard  to  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  more  particularly  the  monument, 
but  it  was  altered  at  the  last  minute  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  there¬ 
fore  any  shortcomings  with  regard  to  the  laying 
out  of  thestreet  should  not  be  attributed  to  the 
Board,  but  to  the  Committee,  who  thought 
themselves  more  competent  to  deal  with  it.  As 
to  the  frontage  on  the  Embankment,  the  Board 
had  no  power  to  lay  down  particular  lines. 
That  power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintending  Architect,  as  statutory  officer, 
and  could  only  be  exercised  when  a  building  was 
being  commenced,  or  when  some  complaint  was 
made  with  regard  to  a  building  which  might 
lie  commenced.*  The  only  power  which  the 
Superintending  Architect  possessed  was  that  of 
determining  the  existing  line  of  buildings  in  any 
particular  block  of  thoroughfare.  In  the  case  of 
the  Embankment  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  buildings  to  constitute  a  general  line 
of  frontage.  With  regard  to  Gray’s  Inn-road,  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Isaacs  showed  a  much  larger  area 
than  that  which  was  included  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  plan.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
desirable  that  an  opening  leading  up  to  St. 
Alban’s  Church  should  have  been  laid  out,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  was  answerable  to  its  constituents,  and 
had  to  make  the  best  of  the  sites  laid  bare  by 
improvements.  The  public  desired  economy  in 
most  matters,  and  if  improvements  were  to  be 
carried  out  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view, 
they  would  have  to  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  was  very  much  surprised 
that  Mr.  Hebb  should  have  put  the  functions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  at  so  low  a  standard. 
ItB  operations  certainly  should  be  conducted 
with  economy,  but  the  controlling  organisation 
of  this  great  metropolis  should  not  be  behind 
those  of  almost  every  small  town  of  England 
and  Europe.  The  great  improvements  effected 
in  London  had  done  much  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  and  had  attracted  trade  and  popula¬ 
tion  to  it.  Unfortunately  the  Board  had  occu¬ 
pied  an  unhappy  position.  It  was  spoken  of  as 
a  “  glorified  vestry,”  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  main  drainage  of 
the  metropolis.  Severe  as  Mr.  Woodward’s 
criticisms  had  been,  he  might  have  expressed 
some  little  commiseration  for  the  position  in 
which  the  Board  had  been  placed.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  London,  while  in  reality  it 
represented  the  vestries,  and  that  was  the 
whole  key  to  Mr.  Hebb’s  observations.  It  was 
a  misfortune  for  Loudon  that  it  should  be  so 
governed.  If  some  such  authority  as  had  been 
indicated  by  Professor  Kerr  had  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  general  design,  the  mistakes 
which  had  been  made  would  not  have  occurred, 
but,  unhappily,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  private  Bill  was  the  only 
authority  for  controlling  the  action  of  the 
Board.  Then,  again,  the  Board  had,  no  doubt, 
been  very  much  constrained  by  the  idea  which 
existed  in  Parliament  that  when  a  Bill  was 
passed  for  the  formation  of  a  street,  only  those 
properties  necessary  for  its  formation  should  be 
taken.  Hence  arose  the  want  of  depth,  and 
the  ragged  ends  of  miserable  buildings  over¬ 
looking  narrow  plots  which  were  themselves 
useless.  As  Mr.  Perry  had  mentioned  the 
Crown,  he  would  like  to  refer  to  what  the 
Crown  had  done  for  the  improvement  of 
London.  It  had  out  of  its  revenues  done  more 


*  Mr.  Hebb  might  have  added  that  the  Institute  of 
Architects  themselves  were  invested  with  a  certain  power 
in  the  approval  (or  at  least  the  disapproval)  of  designs  for 
the  site  Referred  to. — Ed. 


for  London  than  London,  apart  from  the  City, 
had  done  for  itself.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the 
Crown  was  found  to  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  between  Oxford-street  and 
Piccadilly,  and  some  to  the  north  of  Oxford- 
street.  John  Nash,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  laid  out  a  scheme  for  the 
utilisation  of  this,  and  formed  Regent’s  Park, 
Regent-street,  the  Quadrant,  and  Pall  Mall 
East.  The  whole  of  these  improvements  were 
executed  from  the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  as  a 
wise  landlord  improving  its  property  and 
expending  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  in  the 
acquisition  of  other  properties  to  carry  out 
the  improvement.  If  the  Crown  had  not 
done  this,  what  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  that  part  of  London  at 
the  present  day  ?  Mr.  Perry  had  also 
referred  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  was 
no  part  of  his  (Mr.  Cates’s)  functions  to  defend 
the  Duke,  or  any  other  landlord,  but  he  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  magnificent 
improvement,  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
the  Duke,  at  the  south  end  of  Grosvenor- 
place.  This  had  been  done  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  imitation  of  the  Metropolitan  or 
any  other  Board.  Another  point  for  con¬ 
sideration  was  the  relation  between  the  State 
and  the  Metropolis.  It  had  been  said  that 
London  must  be  dealt  with  differently  to  auy 
other  town  in  England,  because  it  was  the 
Imperial  Metropolis.  Unfortunately  since  the 
constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  hostility  between 
it  and  the  State  with  regard  to  improvements. 
The  State  did  not  hesitate  to  erect  a  large 
building  in  a  groat  thoroughfare,  saying  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 
improve  the  thoroughfare  or  widen  the  street. 

A  much  wiser  system  was  followed  in  Paris. 
Before  Hausmann’s  great  works  were  carried 
out,  certain  improvements  in  connexion  with 
buildings  were  being  carried  on  by  the  Munici¬ 
pality.  These  were  adopted  by  the  State,  which 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  He 
believed  that  a  contribution  of  two  -  thirds 
of  the  net  cost  was  made  from  the  State 
to  the  City,  and  as  the  improvements  became 
more  remote  the  contribution  diminished, 
until  they  ceased  altogether  when  the  State 
derived  no  advantage.  In  the  matter  of  the 
extension  of  the  Mall  to  C haring-cross,  Mr. 
Woodward  would  not  suggest  that  the  entire 
cost  of  opening  np  the  Mall  should  be  borne  by 
the  State.  He  hoped  the  Institute  would  spare 
no  exertions  to  secure  this  great  improvement, 
which  would  do  more  for  the  adornment  of 
London  than  any  other  work  in  that  portion  of 
the  town,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to 
impress  on  the  public,  the  State,  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  highest  standard,  more 
elevated,  and  more  advantageous  for  the 
inhabitants,  than  those  which  Mr.  Hebb  had 
indicated  as  at  present  governing  the  operations 
of  the  Board. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Street,  in  the 
only  paper  he  had  given  them,  advocated  very 
strongly  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  to  control  the  public  buildings  of  the 
metropolis.  A  great  deal  was  said  at  that  time 
as  to  the  enormous  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  such  an  office,  and  doubtless  much 
could  be  said  on  both  sides;  but  a  Ministry 
such  as  was  then  described  would  be  a  great 
public  benefit,  if  it  were  properly  supported. 
As  to  Sion  College,  if  they  were  to  be  confined 
to  a  straight  line  on  such  a  great  thoroughfare, 
it  would  be  a  misfortune.  A  break,  such  as  was 
shown  at  Sion  College,  might  be  made  of  great 
architectural  effect.  None  could  be  more  jealous 
of  open  spaces  than  he  was,  but  a  little  pictu¬ 
resqueness  of  broken  outline  was  valuable  in  a 
long  frontage. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Woodward,  in  replying,  said  he  had  no 
desire  to  sweep  away  everything  in  regard  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  His  plan  would 
form  the  subject  of  a  paper  at  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  later  on.  Mr.  Hebb  had  spoken  of 
economy,  but  the  way  in  which  the  Board  laid 
out  their  building  sites  insured  quite  the  re¬ 
verse.  As  to  St.  Alban’s  Church,  it  was  now 
too  late  to  remedy  what  had  been  done,  and 
the  opportunity  for  having  a  little  open  place 
planted  with  trees  there,  had  been  lost  for  ever. 

The  President  then  adjourned  the  meeting  to 
the  14th  proximo,  when  Mr.  William  White, 
F.S.A.,  will  read  a  paper  entitled  “A  Week’s 
Tour  at  Wisby,  Sweden.” 
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GREEK  VASE  PAINTINGS. 


Miss  Jane  E.  Harrison  is  giving  a  course  of 
sis  lectures,  at  the  lecture  theatre  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  on  the  Mythology  of  the 
Iliad  in  connexion  with  Greek  Vase  Paintings. 
In  the  first  lecture,  after  some  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  shape,  sizes,  and  provenance  of 
vases,  Miss  Harrison  warned  her  audience  at 
the  outset  against  the  too  common  error  of 
looking  at  these  vase-paintings  as  mere  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  the  great  interest  of  the  course  lies  in 
the  method  of  showing  the  parallel  but  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  development  of  myths  in 
literature  and  in  art.  The  myth  of  the 
“Judgment  of  Paris”  was  the  subject  of  the 
first  lecture.  Special  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  point  which  Miss  Harrison  is  making  pro¬ 
minent  all  through  the  lectures,  namely,  the 
necessity,  in  any  scientific  study  of  vases,  of 
finding  out  the  original  type  of  the  vase 
painting,  by  eliminating  all  unnecessary  ad¬ 
juncts,  and  observing  how,  when  the  typo  is 
arrived  at,  it  originates  often  from  some  subject 
of  every-day  life,  which  being  found  to  lend 
itself  suitably  to  the  expression  of  a  particular 
legend  was  henceforward  adopted  for  that 
purpose.  A  group  of  three  figures,  wrapped 
m  one  cloak,  moving  in  procession,  and  headed 
by  a  fourth  figure,  from  a  vase  in  Signor 
‘Castellani’s  collection,  was  shown  by  Miss 
Harrison  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  three 
goddesses  marshalled  by  Hermes  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Paris.  In  a  series  of  very  successful 
and  copious  illustrations,  given  by  means  of  the 
■oxy-hydrogen  light,  the  lecturer  showed  how 
this  simple  conception  of  the  three  goddesses  and 
Hermes  had  gradually  received  the  addition  of 
I  ans,  of  love-gods,  &c.,  till  at  last,  in  a  vase 
from  the  Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
presentation  of  the  myth  receives  its  finishing 
touch  by  the  presence  of  Themis,  and  Eris,  and 
father  Zeus  himself.  For  this  legend  of  Paris 
wax  paintings  are  specially  valuable,  since 
neither  the  poem  of  the  Cypria,  which,  with 
Aphrodite  for  its  hero,  was  specially  concerned 
with  it,  nor  any  of  the  tragedies  which  took  it 
for  its  subject  have  come  down  to  us.  Following 
out  this  same  method  of  analysis  of  the  types" 
in  her  second  lecture,  Miss  Harrison  examined 
m  detail  the  vases  which  represent  the  Rape 
of  Helen,  and  showed  that  the  original  type 
was  that  of  a  warrior  forcibly  carrying  off  a 
maiden,  his  hand  upon  her  wrist.  This  con¬ 
ception,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  was  utilised 
not  only  in  the  legend  of  Helen,  but  also 
in  similar  scenes,  e.g.,  a  representation  of 
Agamemnon  leading  off  Briseis,  in  another  of 
Poluxena  being  led  to  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles.  Miss  Harrison,  in  her  third  lecture, 
after  touching  on  the  legend  of  Iphigeneia,  of 
•which  we  have  but  one  vase-representation, 

•  dealt  at  length  with  those  vases  which  throw 
light  on  the  parentage  and  youth  of  Achilles, 
in  order  t^at,  when  she  treads  the  real  ground 
of  the  Ihad,  the  character  of  its  great  hero 
may  be  the  more  perfectly  understood.  The 
great  scene  of  the  wrestling  of  Peleus  and 
I  netis,  which  it  is  easy  to  strip  of  the  later  acces- 
8ory  figures  of  Nereids,  Nereus,  and  other  sea 
divinities,  and  to  reduce  to  its  original  elements 
of  a  man  wrestling  with  a  woman,  was  amply 
illustrated  by  vases,  both  of  the  archaic  black- 
Jgured  and  later  red-figured  period,  and  the 
'-amous  Francois  vase  from  Florence,  with  its 
-splendid  marriage  -  feast,  showed  that  the 
stormy  wooing  had  had  a  peaceful  ending  at 
last.  A  charming  vase  from  the  British 
Museum  dlnstrated  the  confiding  of  the  child 
Achilles  by  his  father  to  the  old  Centaur  Chin 
to  be  educated  along  with  other  young  heroes. 

“,sa  Harrison  will  continue  to  lecture  on 
Wednesdays  till  December  9th,  when  she  will 
•close  her  subject  with  the  myth  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Iroy.  An  account  of  the  three  last 
lectures  will  appear  in  the  Builder  of  that  week 
i  he  course  is  being  largely  attended.  Amou" 
the  audience  are  the  Greek  Minister,  M.  Genua" 

A  ‘  q‘  S’ ™°D’  CB  ’  Mr-  Jones, 

A.R.A  Mr.  S.  M.  Thompson,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  Hellenic  scholars  and  artists.  After 
defraying  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
lectures,  Miss  Harrison  will  generously  devote 
the  proceeds  to  the  building  fund  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  British  School  of  Archeology  at  Athens. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Neiv  Presbyterian  Church,  Belfast.  —  The 
managers  of  Linenhall  -  street  Presbyterian 
Church  having  decided  on  erecting  a  new  place 
of  worship,  recently  invited  competitive  designs 
for  the  buildings.  From  those  sent  in,  the 
design  submitted  by  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  of 
Bath-street,  Glasgow,  was  awarded  the  premium, 
and  the  committee  have  now  instructed  him  to 
proceed  with  the  work  at  once.  The  new  church, 
which  will  occupy  a  fine  site  in  University-road, 
will  accommodate  over  1,100  sitters,  and  has 
besides  a  school  hall  for  600  persons  and  lesser 
ball  for  250,  with  other  necessary  buildings. 
The  style  is  Early  French  Gothic,  with  simple 
and  severe  detail,  and  the  principal  feature  will 
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be  a  massive  tower,  about  140  ft.  in  height,  it 
is  proposed  to  have  the  buildings  completed 
within  next  year. 

Ornamental  Lodge,  Shrewsbury.— The  Shrews¬ 
bury  Horticultural  Society,  whose  annual  shows 
are  held  in  the  “Quarry  Grounds,”  or  public 
park  belonging  to  the  town,  having  decided  to 
present  the  Corporation  with  a  new  Entrance 
Lodge  to  be  erected  adjoining  the  Park  Gates, 
advertised  for  plans  in  the  local  and  other 
journals.  In  response,  they  received  thirty- 
three  designs  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
including  several  from  London.  The  designs 
were  sent  in  under  mottoes :  the  one  selected 
for  execution,  viz.,  “Straight  Tip,”  being  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Rawcliffe,  of  Burnley.  The  design  is 
in  the  half-timbered  style,  with  Ruabon  brick 
walls  and  tiled  roofs,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 

Birkenhead  Abattoirs  Competition. — Eleven 
sets  of  plans  have  been  sent  in  for  this  com 
petition.  Nothing  has  been  decided  as  yet. 

Old  Edinburgh  Buildings.” — Six  competitors 
sent  in  designs  for  this  building  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Science,  and 
Art,  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  next  year,  and  the 
design  of  Mr.  Sidney  Mitchell,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  selected.  We  hope  this  will  prove  as 
attractive  a  feature  as  the  Old  London  Btreet 
at  South  Kensington. 


Illustrations. 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  BRANCH. 

HE  building  stands  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Brompton  -  square,  having 

-  a  frontage  of  55  ft.  to  the  square 

and  of  65  ft.  to  Brompton-road.  It  was  de 
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signed  to  accommodate  the  bank  and  strong 
rooms  on  the  ground  -  floor  and  basement. 
the  bank  entrance  -  door  being  at  the  south¬ 
east  angle  of  the  site;  manager’s  residence, 
with  entrance  from  Brompton-square ;  and,  in 
the  upper  part,  chiefly  fronting  Brompton- 
road,  a  separate  residence,  with  entrance  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  site. 

The  whole  has  been  substantially  erected 
with  Portland  stone  to  both  frontages.  The 
floors  throughout  are  fireproof  on  Dennett  & 
Inglis’s  principle.  Messrs.  Easton  &  Anderson 
fitted  the  hydraulic  lift  from  the  bank  to  the 
strong-rooms. 

The  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chap¬ 
pell  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Porter,  architect.  The 
carving  and  sculpture  are  by  Mr.  Kelsey. 
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feetory,  commumty-room,  and  nuns’  cells  is 
about  to  be  added  t°  the  Consent  of  Onr  Lliy 

Thn°»hah  I  Ef“ge-  Bartestree,  Hereford7 
I  he  architects  are  Messrs.  Pugin  &  Pugin. 


ST.  DYFRIG’S  CHURCH,  CARDIFF. 

The  accompanying  view  of  a  design  for  a  new 
church  at  Cardiff  represents  the  architect’s  idea 
of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  place.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  disapproval  of  those  interested 
in  the  work,  it  has,  however,  been  resolved  to 
abandon  the  Renaissance  type,  and  to  substitute 
a  Gothic  design.  A  new  design  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  therefore  by  the  architect,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  are  being  raised  for  the  erection  of 
the  building.  The  church  is  to  be  erected  upon 
a  site  near  the  Great  Western  Railway  station. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding. 


u ARBOUR  GATE  AT  HOORN,  HOLLAR 


The  left-hand  view  of  this  picturesque  ga 
house  shows  the  view  of  the  building 
approached  from  the  water ;  the  other  1 
side  towards  the  town.  It  dates  from  15 
except  in  regard  to  the  gable  and  lantern 
the  town  side,  which  were  added  in  1651. 


TOWN  HALL,  FRANECKER,  HOLLAND. 

We  give  a  view  of  this  little-known  building 
in  the  present  number.  It  dates  from  about 
1590.  The  position  of  the  spire,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  rising  from  behind  the  two  stepped 
gables  at  the  angle  of  the  building,  is  very 
J  effective. 


DUNBLANE  CATHEDRAL. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Allan,  about 
miles  north-west  from  Stirling,  lies  the  villi 
of  Dunblane,  holding  still,  by  courtesy,  the  t 
of  a  cathedral  city.  The  name  is  derived  fr 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Church  of  St.  Blane. 
Irish  descent. 

Originally  there  appears  to  have  been  erec 
here  a  Norman  cathedral,  of  which  only  i 
lower  portion  of  the  tower  is  now  left.  P 
bably  it  was  founded  in  the  time  of  David 
but  the  historical  notes  of  this  structure  i 
fragmentary,  and  leave  its  history  in  gri 
measure  matter  of  conjecture. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  its  early  da 
the  Bishopric  of  Dunblane  passed  through  e 
times,  and  at  one  time  remained  vacant  i 
more  than  a  century. 

Fordun  records  the  death  of  a  famous  preacl 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, — Clement,  Bish 
of  Dunblane,— in  1256  “  A  man  great 

word  and  deed  before  God  and  man,  who,  fir 
ing  his  cathedral  roofless,  desolate,  and  nobett 
served  than  a  country  chapel,  raised  it  up 
distinguished  sanctuary,  endowed  it  with  pc 
sessions,  and  extended  to  it  the  services 
prebends  and  canons.” 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  roofless,  but  the  chc 
has  been  restored  and  is  now  used  as  the  parii 
church.  The  nave  has  no  transepts  and  t! 
choir  has  no  aisles,  although  on  the  north  sic 
of  the  choir  a  building  is  attached,  supposed 
be  a  chapter-house,  which  is  entered  from  tl 
choir. 

The  nave  and  aisles  possess  the  chief  intere 
for  the  architect,  affording  as  they  do  a  beau! 
ful  specimen  of  Early  Pointed  Gothic,  of  goc 
proportions,  fine  moulded  work,  and  almo. 
devoid  of  carving.  The  nave  consists  of  eigl 
bays,  and  the  triforium  and  clearstory  are°c 
one  level  with  a  passago  between.  The  space 
between  the  piers  diminish  from  12  ft.  3  in.  i 
the  first  bay  at  the  west  end  to  10  ft.  3  in.  i 
the  eighth  bay,  by  which  piece  of  architectun 
trickery  (for  it  is  no  better)  an  appearauce  c 
greater  length  is  obtained  when  viewed  froc 
the  west  entrance. 

The  west  gable  is  undoubtedly  the  most  in 
teresting  feature  in  the  building.  It  has  a  doubl 
window  in  three  lights,  with  a  slender  mullio: 
in  each.  A  passage  runs  between  the  windows 
from  which  the  higher  level  of  the  triforiun 
passage  is  reached  by  an  angle  stair.  The  oute 
window  has  plain  splayed  mullions  and  arches 
and  the  inner  one  has  moulded  shafts  and  cap 
and  finely-moulded  arches. 

The  sill  of  this  window  being  only  slight!’ 
higher  than  the  springing  of  the  nave  arcade 
a  graceful  effect  is  thus  produced  with  the  lon{ 
slender  mullions. 

The  small  window  in  the  top  of  the  gable  hai 
long  since  received  its  due  from  the  pen  ol 
Mr.  Ruskin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  portion  of  tht 
tower  is  Norman.  The  two  upper  stages  art 
of  Early  Gothic,  while  the  finish  of  the  top 
stage  is  baronial,  of  sixteenth-century  cha; 
racter.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  towei 
does  not  stand  square  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  Some  conjecture  that  the  axis  of  the 
original  Norman  cathedral  did  not  lie  due  east 
and  west,  and  that  this  error  was  rectified  so 
far  as  the  later  structure  was  concerned. 

The  prebends’  stalls  in  the  choir  are  worthy 
of  notice,  being  richly  carved  in  dark  oak,  Late 
Gothic  in  style,  and  one  of  the  very  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  woodwork. 

The  cathedral,  from  its  fine  situation  on  the 
river  bank,  with  a  steep  and  sudden  slope  to 
the  water  sedge,  must  form  a  tempting  subject 
to  the  artist,  sufficiently  proved  also  by  the  fact 
that  Turner,  on  one  of  his  northward  journeys, 
halted  here  to  note  its  dignified  appearance. 

From  the  architect  and  archaeologist  alike 
Dunblane  Cathedral  is  well  deserving  of  careful 
study. 


Halifax. — Mr.  Richard  Horsfall,  of  the  fi 
of  Messrs.  Horsfall  &  Williams,  architects  a 
surveyors,  Halifax,  has  been  elected  mayor 
that  borough. 
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PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SITE 
'OR  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  a  scheme  for  improving 
he  approaches  and  extending  the  site  of  the  new 
lovernment  Offices.  There  is  no  great  novelty 
i  the  following  suggestions,  you  having,  over 
ad  over  again,  very  forcibly  drawn  attention 
)  the  subject  in  your  valuable  journal,  but  they 
:em  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Having  moved  the  resolution  which  was  car¬ 
ed  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
t  its  opening  meeting  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and 
as  published  in  the  Builder  for  Nov.  7  [p.  659, 
i<e],  it  seems  appropriate  that  I  should  indicate 
ie  direction  in  which  I  personally  thiuk  im- 
rovement  may  be  made,  and  the  extent  to 
hich  I  am  anxious  that  the  Council  of  the 
astitute  should  exercise  its  influence  to  over- 
uno  the  impending  evil,  viz.,  the  crowding 
(gethcr  of  a  greater  number  of  offices  upon  the 
sleeted  site  than  is  compatible  with  hygienic 
.ws. 

The  appointed  architects  are  no  more  respon¬ 
se  than  the  judges  for  the  fact  that  the  site 
now  proved  to  be  much  too  limited.  More- 
I’er,  the  official  decision  in  favour  of  this  par- 
cular  site  and  its  special  limitations  waa 
ittled  long  before  the  competition,  and,  there- 
ire,  before  it  had  been  conclusively  proved  by 
ie  designs  sent  in  that,  without  unduly  raising 
ie  buildings  and  contracting  the  internal  courts 
om  which  light  and  air  are  obtained,  the  site 
as  quite  inadequate. 

If  any  doubt  on  the  point  existed,  it  was  set 
;rest  by  the  model,  which  made  it  clear  to  the 
mplest  understanding  that  something  should 
3  done  to  extend  the  area  to  be  devoted  to  the 
lposing  range  of  buildings  contemplated. 

The  necessity  for  a  larger  area  having  been 
sraonstrated  by  the  requirements  of  the  build- 
g  itself,  msthetic  considerations  may  also  be 
itertained,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  considered 
)en  to  all  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may 
ad  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  whole  question, 
■that  is  to  Bay,  not  only  the  building  itself,  but  j 
3  surroundings  also. 

With  this  object  I  have  prepared  the  accom¬ 


panying  plan  to  illustrate  my  views,  and  to 
show  how  the  thing  may  be  done  on  Bound 
economical  principles,  and  at  the  same  time 
achieve  a  long-desired  improvement,  viz.,  the 
extension  of  the  Mall  of  St.  James’s  Park  into 
Charing-cross,  and  the  entire  disengagement  of 
the  new  public  buildings  from  abutting  struc¬ 
tures  of  a  meaner  character,  which  now  threaten 
to  obscure  the  most  important  view. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  Drummond’s  Bank  and  the 
intervening  buildings,  and  to  extend  the  White¬ 
hall  facade  to  the  Bank  corner;  at  the  same 
time,  to  sec  back  the  maiu  front  so  as  to  widen 
the  street  at  this,  its  narrowest  part  (about 
70  ft.),  to  something  like  its  width  opposite  the 
Horse  Guards,  viz.,  115  ft.;  and  so  that  looking 
from  Parliament-street  Nelson’s  Column  shall 
come  in  the  centre  of  the  widened  roadway. 
In  the  same  way,  coming  along  West  Strand, 
Buckingham  Palace  may  be  visible  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Mall,  if  it  is  continued  into  Charing- 
cross  of  a  sufficient  width,  by  the  removal  of 
the  old  houses  south  of  Stanford’s  premises. 

The  result  of  these  arrangements,  as  shown 
on  the  plan,  is  that  the  central  court  of  the  new 
buildings  might  be  230  ft.  long  by  120  ft.  wide, 
and  the  remaining  courts  might  be  double  their 
present  width.  Furthermore,  the  area  of  the 
land  originally  given  upon  which  to  plan  the 
buildings  was  about  176,000  superficial  feet, 
while  the  area  herein  proposed  to  be  taken 
(exclusive  of  what  is  thrown  into  the  roadway) 
is  about  211,000  superficial  feet.  The  portion 
of  the  original  site  area  which  was  covered  by 
buildings  in  Messrs.  Leeming’s  first  design  (no 
plan  having  appeared  of  the  amended  design) 
was  about  135,000  superficial  feet ;  that  is,  the 
whole  site  except  41,000  superficial  feet.  The 
area  occupied  by  buildings  in  the  proposed  plan 
will  not  be  much  in  excess  of  that  previously 
occupied,  but  there  will  be  about  75,000  super¬ 
ficial  feet  given  to  courts  and  areas,  besides  the 
improvement  of  the  approaches  by  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Mall  and  the  widening  of 
Whitehall. 

Those  who  have  wandered  over  the  Continent 
from  Belgium  to  Vienna  will  not  have  failed  to 


observe  the  care  with  which  the  municipal 
authorities  plan  their  public  buildings  with  an 
eye  to  their  national  representative  character, 
having  regard  not  only  to  their  internal  palatial 
design,  but  to  their  general  environment  also. 
It  is  grievous  to  see  so  grand  an  opportunity  as 
tbe  present  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousands,  which  it  would  be  far  less  economical 
to  keep  than  to  spend,  when  so  large  an  outlay 
in  any  case  is  necessarily  involved. 

Edward  C.  Robins. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

With  a  view  of  meeting  the  growing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  rapidly-developing  parish  of 
Tottenham,  the  Local  Board  are  now  spending 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  execution  of  per¬ 
manent  works.  Operations  which  attract  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  amongst 
sanitary  authorities  are  those  in  connexion 
with  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  the 
extensive  district  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Tottenham  Board.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  state  that  the  approximate 
population  (which  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years)  is  now  over  60,000  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  any  method  designed  for 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  a  parish  of  20,000  or 
30,000  inhabitants  would  be  inadequate  to 
supply  the  want  created  by  an  addition  of  a 
hundred  per  cent.  The  Tottenham  Board  have 
been  compelled  to  extond  their  works  from  time 
to  time,  and  have  lately  been  forced  into 
special  action  by  the  attitude  assumed  towards 
them  by  the  Lea  Conservancy  and  the  late 
Home  Secretary.  Mr.  De  Pape,  the  Board’s 
engineer,  was  instructed  to  devise  means  for 
satisfying  complaints  preferred  under  the  Lea 
Conservancy  Act,  31  and  32  Viet.  cap.  32 
(Tottenham  has  a  special  saving  clause, 
allowing  it  to  discharge  its  sewage  into 
the  river,  after  treating  it  by  the  best  known 
practicable  means  for  deodorisation  and  purifi¬ 
cation),  and  he  presented  a  comprehensive 
scheme,  involving  an  outlay  of  something  over 
20,0002.  While  no  member  of  the  Board 
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suggested  that  the  adoption  of  the  method  pro¬ 
posed  would  not  achieve  the  end  desired,  a 
section  considered  that,  having  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  proposed  expenditure,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  independent  testimony  on 
the  point.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to 
call  in  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  Son,  &  Hayter,  and 
the  report  of  that  eminent  firm  having  con¬ 
firmed  every  detail  of  Mr.  De  Pape’s  scheme 
(which  subsequently  met  with  the  entire  ap¬ 
proval  of  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  who  held  an 
official  inquiry  as  representative  of  the  Local 
Government  Board),  the  Local  Board  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  the  first  section  of  the  new 
works  put  into  operation.  Tenders  were  invited, 
and  that  of  Messrs.  W.  Brass  &  Co.  (for 
15,000/.)  was  accepted.  The  work  is  now 
fairly  in  hand.  The  Board  have  con¬ 
structed  important  intercepting  sewers,  on 
the  advice  of  their  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor  has  held  a  public  inquiry  in  respect 
to  the  application  of  the  Board  for  permission 
to  borrow  about  10,000/.  to  construct  a  larger 
sewer  than  that  now  in  operation,  through 
Lordship-lane  to  Wood-green.  This  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  De  Pape  to  take  the  high  level 
and  other  drainage  of  the  locality,  including 
that  of  the  Noel  Park  Estate,  which  at  present 
consists  of  more  than  2,000  houses.  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor  expressed  full  approval  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  loan  will  be  sanctioned.  The  Board 
have  also  expended  large  sums  upon  works  of 
water  supply,  and  have  just  accepted  a  tender 
for  sinking  a  well  12  ft.  in  diameter,  down  to  the 
chalk,  and  boring  450  ft.,  at  one  of  their  pump¬ 
ing  stations.  Under  the  contract  this  work  has 
to  be  completed  within  thirteen  months.  The 
Board  have  likewise  spent  over  24,000/.  on 
private  roads,  and  have  determined  to  have 
many  others  made  up  as  early  possible ;  and 
the  Board  intend  promoting  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  to  confer  upon  the 
Board  further  powers  with  regard  to  streets, 
buildings,  sewers,  sewage  woi’ks,  infectious 
diseases,  and  other  sanitary  matters  within 
their  district. 


HARBOUR  WORKS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Eyemouth. — On  the  22nd  ult.  the  memorial 
Btone  of  a  new  harbour  was  laid  at  Eyemouth. 
According  to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  the  pier  of 
the  old  harbour  was  built  in  1747,  and  it  was 
extended  and  improved,  and  a  new  pier  added, 
in  1769-73,  after  a  design  by  Smeaton.  The 
greatly-increased  size  of  the  fishing-boats  now 
used,  combined  with  the  development  of  trade, 
have  rendered  harbour-extension  imperative ; 
and  though  a  scheme  for  this  has  been  mooted 
for  several  years,  it  was  only  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  that  it  took  practical  form.  A  loan 
of  25,000/.  was  then  granted  by  the  Government 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  low-water  harbour, 
which  is  now  being  formed  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Eye,  after  plans  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Meik 
&  Sons,  C.E.,  Edinburgh.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  George  Lawson,  Glasgow,  and  the  resident 
engineer  is  Mr.  William  Kidd.  The  new  harbour 
is  2i  acres  in  extent,  and  when  completed  the 
harbour  will  be  4J  acres,  or  about  three  times 
the  present  area,  with  a  depth  of  IS  ft.  at  high 
water  of  spring  tides,  or  4  ft.  more  than  the 
existing  harbour.  The  quay-walls  are  of  con¬ 
crete,  20  ft.  in  height  throughout,  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  quays  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  the  discharge  of  fish  direct  from  the  boats 
to  the  railway  trucks.  Already  a  sum  of  14,500/. 
has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  basin,  which  is  1,000  ft.  in  length ;  aud  the 
other  10,500/.  will  be  applied  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  old  basin  and  the  formation  of  a 
deep-water  channel  to  the  sea,  which  will  be 
60  ft.  in  width,  and  of  the  same  depth  as  the 
new  basin. 

Dumbarton. — The  twin-screw  patent  hopper- 
dredger  Leven,  constructed  by  W.  Simons  &  Co., 
Renfrew,  for  the  Dumbarton  Harbour  Board, 
successfully  underwent  a  series  of  official  trials 
at  Dumbarton  the  other  day.  This  vessel  was 
ordered  in  November  last  to  effect  important 
improvements  in  the  Leven,  after  considerable 
inquiries  as  to  the  best  type  of  dredger  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  The  following  particulars  of 
the  vessel  are  of  interest : — Length  on  deck, 
191  ft.;  breadth  moulded,  38  ft.  6  in.;  depth 
moulded,  15  ft.  The  hoppers  are  placed  near 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  have  capacity  for 
800  tons  of  its  own  dredgings.  The  vessel  is 
built  principally  of  steel,  and  is  sub-divided 
into  ten  water-tight  compartments.  The  bucket- 


ladder  is  fixed  on  the  builders’  patent  traversing 
carriage,  which  enables  the  buckets  to  dredge  in 
advance  of  the  bow,  and  can  be  afterwards 
brought  back  and  housed  on  deck,  so  as  not  to 
impede  the  vessel’s  sailing  qualities.  This 
arrangement  will  be  found  of  great  advantage, 
as  the  vessel,  instead  of  lying  idle  until  the  tide 
makes,  as  is  often  the  case  at  other  ports,  will 
be  able  to  excavate  into  banks  ahead  of  itself, 
and  so  practically  cut  its  own  flotation.  It  can 
also  dredge  to  a  depth  of  32  ft.  below  the  light 
water-line.  A  separate  hoisting  engine  is  fitted 
up  in  the  forward  end  of  the  vessel  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  bucket  -  ladder.  Powerful  crab 
winches  are  placed  at  the  bow  and  stern  for 
working  the  vessel;  they  are  of  a  special 
design,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
the  work  required  ;  they  are  triple-geared,  and 
have  three  separate  barrels  fitted  so  that  each 
mooring  -  chain  can  be  worked  independently, 
also  warping  ends  for  use  at  quays,  &c.  The 
buckets  are  made  of  steel,  and  have  a  capacity 
of  17  cubic  feet,  and  are  driven  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  minute,  and  when  working  in  sand 
raise  the  enormous  quantity  of  800  tons  per 
hour.  _ _ 


()X  CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. 

Sir, — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  John 
Brown,  by  his  letter  published  in  your  last 
issue  [p.  700],  does  not  contest  my  statement 
that  57,392 Z.  per  1,000  patients  would  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  increased  annual  charges  for 
nursing  and  maintenance  when  the  wards  of  a 
hospital  are  designed  to  contain  twenty  only 
instead  of  thirty  beds.  “  This  expense,”  he 
says,  “will  have  to  be  incurred  so  long  as  wards 
for  twenty  are  preferred  to  those  for  thirty 
beds.” 

I  also  understand  him  to  admit  that  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  would  also,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  be  much  increased. 

This  really  is  my  main  contention,  and  I  at 
once  admit  that  if  thirty-two  beds  could  be 
placed  in  circular  wards  of  60  ft.  diameter  (such 
as  those  at  Burnley  Hospital)  the  difference  in 
the  cost  between  the  two  systems  (although 
still  considerably  in  favour  of  the  parallelogram 
plan)  would,  probably,  have  been  insufficient  to 
induce  me  to  read  my  paper  at  Leicester.  But 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  serious  proposition  for 
putting  thirty  beds  in  a  ward  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  advocates  of  the  circular  system. 
Twenty  is  the  number  adopted  at  the  Antwerp 
Hospital,  the  wards  of  which  are  61  ft.  6  in. 
diameter.  Twenty  is  the  number  of  beds  at 
the  Burnley  Hospital  wards,  60  ft.  diameter ; 
and  the  learned  Professor  Marshall,  who  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  system  into  Eng¬ 
land  and  who  to  the  present  time  remains 
its  stanch  supporter,  takes  for  his  illustra¬ 
tion  a  ward  61  ft.  diameter,  containing 
eighteen  beds.  I  can  only,  therefore,  assume 
that  the  supporters  of  the  system  would  scout 
Mr.  Brown’s  suggestion  for  placing  thirty-two 
beds  in  a  circular  ward,  unless  the  diameter 
were  increased  considerably,  and  then  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  would  again  become  abnormally 
great. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  another  supporter  of  the 
system,  shows  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Brown,  that  a  ward  on  the  circular  system, 
to  contain  thirty  beds,  should  be  84  ft.  diameter, 
and  at  this  rate  the  32-bedded  ward  suggested 
by  Mr.  Brown  should  be  89  ft.  diameter. 

This  proposition  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a  misconception  of  what  I  stated  in  my  paper  ; 
for  he  says,  in  introducing  the  subject : — “  Mr. 
Snell’s  experience  from  his  four  large  parish 
infirmaries  and  from  the  Moabit  Hospital, 
Berlin,  as  given  in  his  paper,  satisfied  him  that 
6  ft.  of  bed-space  is  sufficient,”  and  he  argues 
from  this  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  6  ft. 
of  bed-space  in  circular  wards. 

Now,  really,  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  in  my 
paper  to  lead  Mr.  Brown,  or  any  one  else,  to  a 
supposition  that  I  consider  6-ft.  bed-space  to 
be  sufficient  in  an  ordinary  hospital  ward. 

It  is  true  I  have  built  workhouse  infirmaries 
with  beds  this  distance  apart,  but  it  is  because 
they  are  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  had  I 
designed  these  buildings  with  8  ft.  wall-space, 
and  with  1,200  or  1,300  cubic  feet  per  patient, 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  have 
refused  to  allow  the  buildings  to  be  erected, 
because  the  cases  treated  in  these  hospitals  are 
not  considered  to  be  of  so  severe  a  character 
as  those  in  general  hospitals. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  I  commenced 
my  paper  by  saying  that  my  arguments  applied 


only  to  the  wards  of  general  hospitals,  and  notr 

to  hospitals  (like  workhouse  hospitals)  erectedt 
for  special  purposes.  And  before  proceedingi 
further,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  thatl 
I  have,  from  the  commencement  of  this  dis-: 
cussion,  been  most  careful  not  to  commit! 
myself  to  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whatt 
ought  to  be  the  accommodation  or  the  wall,: 
superficial,  or  cubic  space  of  hospital  wards,1 
whether  circular  or  oblong.  I  have  based  all 
arguments,  so  far  as  regards  the  questioui 
generally,  upon  the  opinions  of  eminent  experts/ 
and  so  far  as  regards  the  circular  system 
upon  the  writings  and  works  of  its  kuowm 
advocates. 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  my  large  circular  ward,: 
65  ft.  diameter,  arranged  for  twenty-two  beds; 
is  not  one  that  would  be  suggested  by  any  ad< 
vocate  of  the  circular  system,  and  that  “  Pro-: 
fessor  Marshall’s  ward  for  twenty-two  beds  is 
4  ft.  6  in.  less  in  diameter.”  Will  Mr.  Brown 
kindly  refer  again  to  Professor  Marshall’s! 
pamphlet,  and  he  will  find  that  this  gentleman 
takes  for  his  example  a  circular-ward,  61  ft 
diameter,  containing  eighteen  beds,  and  although 
he  says  twenty-two  beds  might  be  put  into  thisl 
space,  he,  in  preference,  illustrates  the  ward  tc 
contain  only  eighteen  beds  ?  How  can  Mr.' 
Brown  reconcile  this  with  his  statement  that  a 
ward  65  ft.  diameter,  arranged  for  twenty-twc 
beds,  is  not  one  that  would  be  suggested  bj 
any  advocate  of  the  circular-ward  system  i 
Professor  Marshall,  in  the  same  pamphletl 
publishes  a  suggestion  for  a  ward  84  ft.  dial 
meter  to  contain  thirty  beds.  What,  then,  ii 
there  so  unreasonable  in  my  suggestion  for  a 
65-ft.  ward  containing  twenty-two  beds?  Surel- 
my  jump  from  61  ft.  to  65  ft.  6  in.  (4  ft.  b  in 
only)  in  diameter  for  an  increase  of  four  bed' 
is  much  less  in  proportion  than  the  Professor  o 
jump  of  23  ft.  diameter  for  an  increase  o 
twelve  beds.  ^  ■ 

Mr.  Brown’s  objection  to  what  I  said  wit; 
regard  to  ventilation  is,  I  think,  untenable,  fo 
one  of  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  th; 
circular  system  is  that  the  central  shaft  afford)! 
a  much  better  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  th 
foul  air  of  the  ward,  and  this  central  shaft  is  as 
Antwerp  made  use  of  in  this  way.  It  is  quit 
true  that  the  foul  gases  need  not  be  carrier 
across  the  length  of  the  ward  into  this  centrit 
shaft,  and  that  they  might  be  carried  up  in  th. 
side  walls,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Brown,  but  tht 
has  not  been  done,  to  my  knowledge,  at  an: 
circular  building  yet  erected,  and  if  the  drav,i 
ings  supplied  to  me  by  the  architects  of  tl  . 
Burnley  Hospital  are  correct,  Mr.  Brown  i1 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  is  to  be  done  si 
that  building.  It  is  most  distinctly  shown  tht 
the  outlet  for  foul  gases  will  be  in  the  coiliri) 
next  the  central  walls  of  the  staircase.  M 
Brown  will  also  pardon  my  correcting  b 
assertion  that  the  foul-air  outlet-shafts  are  cl 
the  outside  walls  of  the  Antwerp  HospiM 
It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  “  the  outlets  a 
there  below  the  patients’  heads,”  in  the  ouo 
side  walls,  but  these  outlets  are  connect* 
with  trunks  which  run  below  the  floor  ai 
across  the  whole  length  of  the  ward,  into  ti 
central  ventilating-shaft. 

All  these  discussions,  however,  upon  mini 
matters  draw  away  attention  from  the  mai| 
points  of  my  argument,  and  with  your  pt  i 
mission  I  will  shortly  reiterate  them.  >'  I 

First,  The  highest  authorities  upon  hospiid 
construction  allow  that  thirty  to  thirty-two  er 
not  too  many  patients  to  have  under  the  chan 
of  one  head,  or  one  night-nurse;  but  if  thel 
patients  were  placed  in  wards  situated  at  a  i 
distance  apart  additional  nurses  would  3 
required. 

The  rectangular  form  admits  of  thirty  ; 
more  beds  being  placed  in  a  ward  ;  the  circa: 
form  does  not.  The  largest  circular  ward  ;3 
erected  contains  only  twenty  beds,  and  m 
attempt  to  put  many  more  than  this  numi 
into  them  either  reduces  the  bed-space  beb 
what  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  right,  ore! 
creases  the  diameter  of  the  ward  to  inordinl 
dimensions.  J 

This  being  the  case,  I  showed  that  the  e! 
of  erecting  and  working  a  circular- war;- 
hospital  entailed  an  enormous  extra  cost,it| 
no  argument  has  yet  been  adduced  to  show  tvj 
I  am  wrong  in  this  conclusion. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  emirm 
authorities  whom  I  quoted  are  wrong  in  i 
opinions  which  formed  the  groundwork  oft 
argument,  then  I  can  have  no  hesitation; 
admitting  that  argument  to  be  invalid;  buti; 
this  been  done  ? 
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L,  Brown  and  others  get  over  this  question 
bpeating  almost  word  for  word  what  I 
in  my  paper  would  be  their  reply: — “We 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost;  what  we 
e  is  to  erect  that  description  of  building, 
|,ever  it  may  be,  which  best  adapts 
■  to  the  cure  of  the  patients  contained 

admitted  that,  within  reasonable  limits, 
i  view  of  the  question  was  a  right  one ; 
i  the  question  is,  “  what  is  a  reasonable 
;  ?  ” 

le  building  “best  adapting  itself  to  the 
of  the  patients,”  if  designed  without 
reuce  to  the  question  of  cost,  would  be 
consisting  of  isolated  wards,  each  containing 
patient  and  having  one  nui’se  in  constant 
ndance  ;  but,  if  the  question  of  economy 
3  to  be  paramount,  the  wards  should  hold 
y  patients  each. 

he  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
L  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  medical  and 
litectural  advisers  of  the  Herbert,  St. 
jmas’s,  Leeds,  Friedricksham  (Berlin),  Lari- 
liere,  Bourges,  St.  Eloi,  and  many  other 
ions  hospitals,  say  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
beds  is  the  most  prudent  unit  to  adopt, 
[uiries  made  of  the  superintendents  at  the 
ve  institutions  show  that  no  difficulty  what- 
|r  is  experienced  in  nursing  so  many,  and  no 
gr  objection  is  urged  against  the  system.  On 
jother  hand,  many  hospitals  have  been  built 
|ing  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  wards 
lying  in  accommodation  from  fourteen  to 
nty  patients,  but  the  question  naturally 
,168,  Did  the  authorities  under  whom  these 
ildings  were  erected  have  it  brought  under 
ir  notice  how  much  more  expensive  the  first 
|b  and  management  would  be  if  this  smaller 
nber  were  adopted  ?  There  is  nothing  to 
w  that  this  was  the  case, 
if  it  be  true  that  hospital  accommodation  iB 
iientably  short  of  what  it  should  be  in  this 
Intry,  then  is  it  not  serious  to  contemplate 
It  lU5,U00f.  per  1,000  patients  is  being  wasted 
-indulgence  in  this  wasteful  system  of  build- 
?  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  some 
cial  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  question, 
|her  than  that  so  grave  an  extravagance 
jiuld  be  permitted  to  continue, 
phis,  however,  though  all-important,  is  not 
I  only  detail  of  hospital  construction  affected 
ithe  circular  system  of  building  wards.  We 
ke  to  ask  ourselves  whether  buildings  designed 
ra  this  principle  are  better  adapted  “  to  the 
|e  of  the  patients  contained  in  the  wards,” 
pause  of  its  circular  shape.  I  have  ventured 
isay  not,  and  that  unless  Nature’s  laws  be 
iitravened,  air  will  not  as  freely  pass  through 
se  wards  from  one  side  to  another,  when  the 
lidows  are  GO  ft.  apart,  as  it  would  if  those 
hdows  (as  in  rectangular  wards)  were  24  ft. 
irt.  Mr.  Brown  says,  in  answer  to  this,  “We 
yer  want  wind  blowing  through  our  wards ; 
fc  for  ventilation  we  desire  the  ingress  of  a 
title  current  of  air.  However  the  wind 
>ws,  we  have  it  sweeping  round  the  circle, 
13,  by  its  aspirating  effect,  gently  drawing  the 
I  from  the  ward.” 

If  Mr.  Brown  is  correct  in  this  view,  then  all 
p  teachings  of  hospital  experts  who  have 
located  narrow  wards  and  cross  ventilation 
ye  been  delusive.  But  how,  I  would  ask,  is 
B  wind  to  sweep  round  this  circle  when,  as  a 
utter  of  fact,  two  buildings  (the  nurses’  and 
hitary  offices)  project  outwards  from  it  and 
struct  its  passage  ?  Aspiration,  whatever  its 
jlue,  could  only  occur  when  the  wind  was 
pwing  from  one  or  two  quarters,  and  it  is 
ite  clear  that  at  any  time  it  must  be  blowing 
|ry  hard  indeed  to  produce  any  sensible  aspira¬ 
te  effect. 

1  have  asked  in  vain  that  the  supporters  of 
a  circular  system  will  demonstrate  how,  in 
fiance  of  all  mathematical  rules,  they  can 
hintain  their  assertions  that,  when  the  sun  is 
lining  or  the  wind  blowing  against  the  straight 
til  of  a  parallelogram-shaped  wall  less  air  and 
a  would  penetrate  through  its  window  open- 
58  than  would  penetrate  an  equal  number  of 
mdow  openings  of  the  same  size  contained  in 
3  wall  of  a  circular  ward.  I  asked  also  to  be 
own  that  the  constriction  of  the  feet  of  the 
ds  consequent  upon  their  radiation  towards 
e  centre  of  the  circle  is  not  a  distinct  dis- 
vantage,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  a  medical 
liool,  the  greatest  space  for  students  should  be 
ren  round  and  about  the  patients.  I  have 
t  had,  and  did  not  expect  to  have,  any  reply 
these  important  questions. 

H.  Saxon  Snell,  F.R.I.B.A. 


DUNFERMLINE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  the  Dunfermline  new 
High  School  in  last  week's  issue  [p.  697 J,  you  state 
that  the  ventilation  extractors  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  Leeds.  I  shall  bo  glad  if  you  will  kindly 
correct  this.  The  ventilators  are  Stevens’s  exhaust, 
but  have  been  supplied  by  myself. 

James  Edward  Ellison. 


CONTRACTOR  versus  ENGINEER. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  an  advertisement,  a  contractor 
sends  in  a  tender  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  engineer 
of  a  local  board,  for  a  storage  reservoir.  On  the 
form  of  tender  it  states  the  work  is  to  be  carried  out 
according  to  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by 
the  engineer  ;  and  the  contractor  finds,  after  his 
tender  has  been  accepted,  that  the  specification 
requires  him  to  keep  the  work  in  repair  for  six 
months  after  certified  completion,  but  that  the  work 
is  not  to  be  considered  complete  until  the  reservoir 
is  perfectly  watertight. 

The  contractor  maintains  that  if  he  carries  out 
the  work  in  accordance  with  the  specification  it  is  all 
that  should  be  expected  of  him,  and  that  the  matter 
of  the  reservoir  being  watertight  should  rest  with 
the  engineer. 

The  contractor  refuses  to  sign  the  contract  unless 
the  clause  relating  to  the  reservoir  being  watertight 
is  struck  out ;  and  if  any  of  your  subscribers  could 
give  any  information  as  to  the  legality  of  the  tender, 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged. 

A  Subscriber. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Stockport. — The  Stockport  Infirmary  has  been 
re-opened,  after  undergoing  alterations  and 
renovations  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  6,000J.  The 
Infirmary  was  originally  constructed  on  the 
corridor  principle,  all  the  rooms  being  entered 
direct  from  the  corridors,  accommodation  being 
found  for  30  patients,  allowing  1,200  cubic  feet 
of  space  for  each.  Recently  the  committee, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  architects  (Messrs. 
Pennington  &  Bridgen,  of  Manchester)  and  the 
medical  staff,  determined  to  entirely  re-construct 
all  the  wards,  to  pull  down  the  back  part  of  the 
hospital  and  rebuild  it  on  the  pavilion  principle, 
and  to  devote  the  front  portion  to  purely 
administrative  purposes,  for  which  it  was  well 
adapted.  The  three  two-story  pavilions,  which 
have  now  been  constructed,  afford  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  fifty-two  patients,  allowing  a  space  of 

I, 200  cubic  feet  to  each,  together  with  sculleries, 
&c.  The  convalescent  day-rooms,  day-nurseries, 
and  servants’  rooms,  and  operating  theatre  are 
on  the  first  floor  fronting  Wellington-road 
South,  the  night  nurses  being  provided  for  in 
the  second  story  over  the  portico.  The  out¬ 
patients’  dispensary,  the  rooms  for  the  resident 
matron,  the  board-room,  and  the  secretary’s 
office  are  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  kitchen 
offices,  one  story  in  height,  are  centrally  placed 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  The  laundry 
and  mortuary,  each  one  story  in  height,  are 
completely  isolated  from  the  hospital.  Messrs. 
T.  and  W.  Meadows,  of  Stockport,  were 
entrusted  with  the  principal  portion  of  the 
alterations,  Mr.  R.  Hayward  being  the  sub¬ 
contractor  for  the  plumbers’  work,  and  Messrs. 
Hamnett  for  the  painting  and  decorating.  Mr. 

J.  Todd  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Carlisle. — Extensive  alterations  at  Messrs. 
Carr  &  Co.’s  biscuit  manufactory,  Caldergate, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  T. 
Taylor  Scott,  architect,  of  Bank-street,  have 
been  completed.  The  changes  effected  are 
numerous  and  varied,  great  attention  having 
been  devoted  to  the  ventilation  and  fresh  air 
supply,  which  is  a  sine  qud  non  in  a  manufac¬ 
tory  of  this  description  where  the  operatives 
work  in  a  very  high  temperature.  The  large 
machine-room,  in  which  nearly  all  the  biscuits 
are  made,  has  been  doubled  in  size,  and  has 
also  added  to  its  previous  complement  two 
new  patent  travelling  ovens  of  superior 
arrangement  and  construction  to  those 
hitherto  erected.  The  ovens  are  40  ft. 
long,  with  a  solid  external  appearance,  but 
internally  they  form  a  network  of  machi¬ 
nery,  flues,  and  furnaces.  The  large  new  pack¬ 
ing-room  forms  an  elbow  to  the  old  one,  and  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Adjoining  the 
packing-room  and  bridging  the  railway,  has 
been  constructed  with  iron  a  very  complete 
lavatory  for  the  girls.  Messrs.  C.  &  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  builders ;  Cairns  &  Co.,  ironfounders ; 
H.  &  R.  Court,  joiners ;  W.  &  R.  M.  Hill, 
plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers;  and  C.  J. 
Nanson,  slater,  have  carried  out  the  various 
works. 


Wolverhampton.  —  The  foundation  -  stone  of 
the  new  drill-hall  for  the  Third  Volunteer 
Battalion  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment 
was  laid  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  building  con¬ 
sists  of  three  frontages  to  Whitmore  -  street, 
Stafford-Btreet,  and  Thornley-street.  The  large 
drill-hall,  wrhich  will  be  184  ft.  long  and  70  ft. 
wide,  will  bo  provided  with  a  stage  at  the  one 
end  and  a  gallery  at  the  other.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  will  be  an  apparatus  for  heating  the  whole 
of  the  building  by  hot-water  pipes.  Messrs. 
Horsman  &  Co.  are  the  builders.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  about  8,0001.  The  designs 
for  the  building  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Arkell,  architect,  of  Temple-row  West, 
Birmingham. 

Bath. — According  to  the  Bath  Chronicle,  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  street  widening  and 
improvement  has  been  done  by  the  Surveying 
Committee  within  the  last  few  years.  And  the 
close  of  the  present  municipal  year  witnesses 
the  approach  towards  completion  of  two  or 
three  very  desirable  alterations  in  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  of  the  city.  First  in  importance 
is  the  Monmouth  -  street  improvement.  The 
greatly-increased  width  of  roadway  cannot  but 
be  welcome  to  those  engaged  in  vehicular  traffic. 
A  particularly  awkward  corner  for  pedestrians 
will  have  been  removed  when  the  Westgate- 
street  improvement  is  finished.  While  impor¬ 
tant  thoroughfares  are  looked  after,  less 
important  ones  should  not  be  forgotten.  For 
example,  could  not  something  be  done  for  the 
top  of  Gay’s-hill? 

Bradford.— On  the  28th  ult.  the  Mayor  of 
Bradford  formally  opened  a  new  wing  which 
has  been  erected  in  extension  of  the  Bradford 
Infirmary.  The  new  wing  will  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  seventy  or  eighty  additional 
patients.  The  building,  which  has  been  erected 
after  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Milnes  & 
France,  is  three  stories  high,  including  a  light 
and  airy  basement,  which  is  used  for  porters 
day  and  night  rooms,  boiler-room,  and  the  like, 
and  which  is  connected  with  the  basement  of 
the  old  building  by  an  open  corridor  on  both 
sides.  The  ground-floor  contains  a  private 
entrance  for  the  staff  in  Lumb-lane,  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  and  lower  floors,  four  rooms 
originally  intended  for  use  by  the  head  nurses, 
and  five  small  wards  intended  for  two  beds  each. 
The  first  floor  contains  one  large  ward,  122  ft. 
long  and  30  ft.  wide,  intended  for  thirty  beds. 
The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  a  single  ward  of 
the  same  size,  which  is  set  apart  entirely  for 
thirty-four  children.  The  clear  height  of  the 
wards  is  about  14  ft.  6  in.  On  each  floor,  in  a 
detached  wing,  are  the  bath-room,  sinks,  and 
water-closets.  Adjoining  the  wards  are  a 
nurses’  room  and  scullery.  In  the  latter  are 
lifts  for  food,  coals,  and  the  like.  The  walls 
are  built  hollow  and  lined  with  brick,  but 
externally  they  are  built  with  the  millstone 
grit  of  the  district.  The  floors  are  of 
cement  concrete,  supported  on  iron  beams,  and 
the  ceiling  of  the  top  room  is  fire-proofed  in 
the  same  way.  Above  the  cement  the  floors  are 
covered  with  pitch  pine,  and  the  floors  in  all 
the  wards  are  polished.  The  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  wards  are  combined  to  a 
great  extent,  for  the  external  air  is  admitted  at 
the  rear  of  each  fireplace,  there  warmed  and 
thrown  into  the  rooms  in  great  volume.  No 
hot  water,  steam,  or  other  similar  contrivance 
is  used,  and  the  air  in  the  wards  is  kept 
pleasantly  warm  by  the  open  fires.  Addi¬ 
tional  inlets  for  fresh  air  when  required 
are  provided  in  the  Bhape  of  vertical  inlet 
tubes,  besides  which  the  windows  will  be 
largely  used  as  a  means  of  ventilation.  Two 
separate  outlet  flues  of  large  size  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  of  the  large  wards,  and .  these 
are  heated  by  gas  to  secure  a  current  in  the 
right  direction.  The  cost  of  the  new  wing  is 
about  12,0001.,  exclusive  of  furniture  and  col¬ 
lateral  alterations  in  the  old  premises.  The 
various  works  have  been  executed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  firms  : — Masons’  work,  Messrs,  ninch- 
liffe  &  Small,  of  Bradford;  joiner’s  work,  Mr. 
James  Deacon,  of  Shipley ;  slater’s  work,  Mr. 
Albert  Hill;  plasterer’s  work,  Mr.  W.  H.  Har¬ 
greaves  ;  plumbers  and  glaziers’  work,  Messrs. 
T.  Nunwick  &  Co. ;  ironwork,  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Parsons ;  and  painter’s  work,  Messrs.  L.  Morrell 
&  Son,  all  of  Bradford.  The  tiles  for  floors 
and  walls  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Maw  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Woolliscroft  &  Co., 
and  the  building  throughout  is  warmed  by 
means  of  Shorland’s  patent  open  fire  warm-air 
generating  Manchester  grates.  The  gasfittings 
are  by  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Collier.  The  lifts, 
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which  will  be  worked  by  hydraulic  cylinders  at 
a  pressure  of  over  700  lb.  per  square  inch,  are 
provided  by  Messrs.  Tannett,  Walker,  &  Oo.,  of 
Leeds. 

Loughborough. — An  important  step  towards 
the  acquisition  of  a  supplementary  water-supply 
for  Loughborough  has  just  been  taken  by  the 
Local  Board  in  acquiring  from  Mr.  de  Lisle  the 
right  of  the  Blackbrook  water.  Some  time  ago, 
when  the  Leicester  Corporation  approached 
Mr.  de  Lisle  on  the  subject  of  the  Blackbrook 
water,  the  Loughborough  Board,  in  order  to 
guard  the  interests  of  their  district,  took  the 
precaution  of  acquiring  a  site  adjoining  the 
brook,  about  a  mile  below  the  old  reservoir  site, 
thus  securing  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  a 
supply  of  water  from  Blackbrook,  and  also 
securing  themselves  from  interference  by  the 
Leicester  Corporation  at  a  point  higher  up  the 
stream.  The  construction  of  works  at  the  lower 
level  would,  however,  have  involved  the  necessity 
of  pumping  the  water  to  the  Loughborough 
reservoir,  a  more  expensive  process  than  by 
gravitation,  as  was  intended  in  the  original 
scheme,  which  contemplated  the  extraction  of 
the  water  at  a  point  on  Mr.  de  Lisle’s  estate 
higher  up  the  brook.  Although  the  Local 
Board,  acting  on  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel, 
felt  themselves  pretty  safe  against  opposition, 
the  advantages  of  the  gravitation  scheme  over 
the  pumping  scheme  were  so  manifest  as  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  purchase  Mr.  de 
Lisle’s  rights  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Communications  for  this  purpose  were  opened 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  George 
Hodson,  C.E.,  F.S.I.,  with  Mr.  German,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  de  Lisle,  and  an  arrangement 
has  been  entered  into  whereby  the  Board  will 
acquire  the  necessary  rights  in  the  Blackbrook, 
together  with  sufficient  land  to  develope  the 
whole  volume  of  water  it  is  capable  of 
yielding. 

Cromer.  —  This  favourite  watering  -  place 
having  now  obtained  a  public  supply  of  pure 
water  has  abandoned  the  use  of  shallow  wells. 
The  Local  Board,  being  desirous  of  perfecting 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  has  instructed 
Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  C.E.,  to  report  and  advise  as 
to  the  drainage  and  sewage  disposal. 


$ioohs. 


Quastiones  de  Re  Vestiaria  Ora  corum  scripsit 
Joannes  Bochlau  Borussus.  Weimar:  Hermann 
Boehlau. 

■  T  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  when,  from 
some  academic  necessity,  a  book,  the 
subject  of  which  is  essentially  popular, 
has  to  appear  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the 
people.  The  book  before  ns  gives  on  the  subject 
of  Greek  dress  just  such  information  as,  we  fancy, 
1  he  laity  would  be  glad  to  have.  Anxieties  about 
the  correct  shape  of  chiton  and  himation,  of 
diplois  and  chlamys,  fall  to  many  whose  lot 
is  unvexed  by  the  intricacies  of  Greek  syntax. 
We  posed  as  Trojans  in  the  “  Tale  of  Troy,”  or, 
careless  of  precise  period,  we  went  “as  Greeks” 
to  the  “  Masque  of  Painters.”  We  found  the 
costume  both  cool  and  cheap.  To  go  “  as  a 
Greek”  is  nearly  as  absurd  as  to  go  “as  an 
Englishman”;  Helen  would  have  been  vastly 
astonished  had  she  inspected  the  wardrobe  of 
Aspasia.  All  this  Dr.  Johann  Boehlau  sets 
before  us,  and  that  very  simply,  though  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  Latin.  First  he  settles  the 
terminology  of  the  subject,  clearing  the  mists 
that  hang  about  diplois,  diploidion,  hemidip- 
loidion,  chiton,  chitonion,  chitoniskos,  and  a 
host  of  other  floating  terms.  Next  he  passes 
to  chronology,  and  shows  that  for  both  chiton 
and  himation  there  were  successive  forms, 
Doric,  Ionic,  Attic,  in  the  main  successive,  in 
part,  no  doubt  (for  tradition  lingers),  contem¬ 
poraneous.  He  gives  us  copious  illustrations, 
mainly  from  vase  paintings,  and  rightly  so,  for 
in  vase  paintings  we  have  a  straightforward 
realism,  and  an  attention  to  detail  which  can¬ 
not  be  expected  from  the  more  idealistic  method 
of  sculpture.  Should  the  fashion  for  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  Greeks  continne,  we  hope  the  book 
will  circulate  widely.  If  the  Latin  text  repell, 
we  can  promise  that  the  plates  will  attract. 
London  loves  a  novelty,  and  if  the  masqueraders 
could  be  persuaded  to  appear  in  the  quaint 
Doric  costume  of  strictly  500  B.C.,  as  figured 
by  Dr.  Hermann  Boehlau,  we  are  sure  they 
would  command  attention. 


The  Popular  Guide  to  Westminster  Abbey.  With 
Introductory  Chapter  by  the  Dean.  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  Office.  London.  1885. 

This  is  a  reprint,  we  believe,  of  articles  from 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  is  chiefly  valuable 
historically,  as  a  sketoh  of  the  persons  buried 
in  the  abbey,  and  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  The  notice  of  the  architecture  is 
somewhat  meagre,  and  the  “illustrations”  are 
very  badly  printed,  and  had  better  have  been 
omitted  altogether. 


A  Short  Study  in  Gothic  Architecture.  With 

Illustrations.  By  S.  T.  H.  Parkes.  London: 

Winsor  &  Newton.  1885. 

A  small  book  on  Gothic  architecture  ought  to 
be  a  very  good  one  to  justify  itself  in  these  days. 
The  present  work  is  an  addition  to  the  list  of 
Messrs.  Winsor  &  Newton’s  yellow  shilling  books 
on  various  branches  of  art,  and  we  hardly  see 
that  it  is  in  its  place  in  such  a  series.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  too  large  to  be  treated  in  this  form,  unless 
the  treatment  were  confined  to  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  heads  of  the  subject.  As  it  is, 
Mr.  Parkes  attempts  too  much  for  his  space, 
and  philosophises, — a  habit  bad  enough  in  large 
books  on  architecture  ;  inexcusable  in  small 
ones.  The  statements  contained  in  the  book 
are  correct,  but  they  are  not  arranged  in  a  very 
intelligent  manner.  The  illustrations  are  hard 
and  mechanical  in  style. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,105,  Attachment  for  Builders’  Squares. 
A.  M.  Clark. 

The  instrument  is  adapted  for  laying  out  rafters, 
stairs,  &c.,  and  consists  of  an  ordinary  square  with 
a  slutted  bar,  of  L-shaped  section,  adjustable 
thereon.  One  end  of  the  bar  terminates  in  a  jaw, 
and  is  clamped  as  desired  by  a  set  screw.  A  second 
jaw  works  in  the  slot,  and  is  adjusted  by  a  sliding 
stud  ;  it  is  then  clamped  to  the  square  by  a  set 
screw. 

10,621,  Walls,  Attachment  of  Crestings  and 
Advertisements.  R.  Worrall. 

In  some  of  the  courses  are  laid  bricks  moulded 
with  grooves,  so  that  a  bar  of  motal  may  be  placed 
in  the  wall  longitudinally.  The  bar  is  previously 
treated  to  prevent  rusting,  and  may  be  surrounded 
with  felt  or  other  compressible  material  to  allow 
expansion  to  take  place.  The  bar  is  secured  to  the 
lower  courses  by  tie-rods  built  into  the  wall.  The 
highest  course  of  the  wall,  instead  of  being  the  usual 
coping,  is  of  grooved  bricks,  a  bar  being  laid  in  them 
as  described.  Boards,  &c.,  may  be  attached  to  the 
wall  by  bolts,  which  extend  from  the  bars  within 
the  wall  to  the  face,  and  when  spiking  is  required 
along  the  wall,  it  may  be  affixed  to  the  bar  laid  in 
the  upper  course. 

12,736,  Bricklayers’  Pointing  Tool.  J. 
Blacka. 

The  face  of  the  tool  is  grooved  for  moulding  to 
any  desired  pattern,  and  the  end  is  shaped  so  that 
true  mitres  can  be  made  in  that  pattern. 

11, 304,  Water-closet.  E.  Pearson. 

The  hopper-basin,  valve-box,  and  overflow-pipe 
branch  are  moulded  in  one  piece  of  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware.  The  outlet-valve,  which  opens  downwards, 
and  is  kept  normally  closed  by  a  counter-weight,  is 
fixed  on  a  lever  which  is  fulcrumed.  The  flushing- 
valve  is  worked  from  the  lever  by  means  of  a  link. 
15,871,  Water-closet.  W.  Withington. 

The  flushing-tank  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
hopper,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  pressure 
at  the  outlet  and  thus  the  velocity  of  discharge. 
The  soil-pipe  is  closed  by  a  sliding  valve,  which  is 
raised  by  means  of  a  lever  attached  to  the  same 
handle  as  the  flushing  chain.  Thus  the  flushing 
and  discharge-valves  are  opened  simultaneously. 
A  valve  is  attached  to  an  air-vessel  to  cause  it  to 
close  slowly. 

12,901,  Ornamenting  Glass.  J.  Budd. 

For  imparting  to  sheets  of  glass  the  appearance 
of  marble,  malachite,  onyx,  or  other  stone,  for  use 
in  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  &c. ,  a  tank  is  partially 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  lime 
to  two  parts  of  water,  and  any  ordinary  pigments, 
mixed  with  oil  and  of  the  tints  desired,  are  floated  on 
the  mixture.  Any  other  mixture  capable  of  floating 
the  colours  may  be  employed.  The  glass,  prepared 
or  not  with  gold  size  or  other  suitable  drying  mate¬ 
rial,  is  laid  on  the  floating  colours,  which  are  thereby 
transferred  to  the  glass.  The  veined  or  ornamented 
surface  is  then  painted  to  form  the  ground,  is  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  shellac  and  plaster  of  Paris  or 
other  backing  material,  and  when  dried  is  ready  for 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

A Tov.  6. — 13,428,  G.  Kennedy,  Apparatus  for 
Coupling  Ladders.  — 13,448,  R.  &  J.  Mollon, 


Actuating  the  Tables  of  Planing  Machines,  kc.. 
13,464,  H.  Johnson,  Latches  for  Doors  and  Gates.l 
13,477,  W.  Swire,  Improvements  in  Washstands.  c 

A Tov.  7.-13,497,  R.  Hunter,  Fixing  Windc 
Sashes. — 13,504,  Askester  and  Kelly,  Plain  or  Et 
bossed  Wall  Coverings,  Panels,  &c. — 13,514,  Heil 
richs  and  Wildhageu,  Boardings  for  Surfaces  to  i 
Plastered.— 13,524,  W.  Foulis,  Heating  Houses  • 
other  Buildings. — 13,526,  W.  and  G.  Barker,  Op 
and  Close  Fire  Grates  and  Stoves. — 13,550,  V 
Lake,  Apparatus  for  Opening  or  Closing  Window 
Doors,  kc. 

Nov.  9.-13,591,  J.  Sutherland,  Apparatus  t 
Preventing  the  Entrance  of  Wind,  Dust,  and  Pis 
under  Doors,  kc. — 13,595,  A.  Brookes,  Manufactu 
of  Artificial  Stones  or  Marbles. — 13,598,  P.  Win' 
Apparatus  for  Discharging  Water  trom  Flushi- 
Tanks  or  Cisterns.— 13,619,  E.  Craddock,  Apparat 
for  Measuring  Water,  kc. 

Nov.  10.  — 13,622,  F.  French,  Fasteners 
Window  Sashes,  kc. — 13,638,  T.  Newey,  Fastens 
for  Windows,  Doors,  kc. — 13,645,  A.  Brookes,  Iy 
provements  in  Traps  to  Drains,  kc. — 13,662,  2l 
Barber,  Manufacture  of  Asphaltic  Mastic. — 13,66 
13,671,  and  13,672,  W.  Alvord,  Improvements  I 
Knob  Attachments. — 13,675,  F.  Smith,  Ventilatb 
Rooms,  kc. — 13,692,  C.  Parsons,  Combined  Woo 
sawing  and  Slicing  Machines. — 13,699,  W.  Kellu 
Manufacture  of  Cement  or  Mortar. 

Nov.  11. — 13,722,  F.  Fidler,  Locks  and  Latches; 
13,730,  C.  Knight,  Jointing  Pipes. — 13, 741,  D.  Bak.;, 
Ventilation  Apparatus. — 13,748,  E.  Horsley,  W  1 
dow  Fasteners. — 13,758,  E.  Horsley,  Door  and  W: 
dow  Fastener. — 13,766,  W.  Lindsay,  Firepriji 
Floors. — 13,769,  H.  Meinecke,  Water  Meters. 

Nov.  12. — 13,775,  J.  Cochrane,  jun.,  Smoke  L 
perser  for  curing  Smoky  and  Defective  Chimneys: 
13,808.  C.  Gardner,  Improvements  in  Paint  Ti 
kc. — 13,821,  W.  White,  Improvements  in  Locks:. 
Latches. — 13,837,  C.  Day,  Improved  Sash  Fast* 
ing. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,110,  H.  Lake,  Improvements  in  Pavement 
Flags,  and  Slabs. — 11,270,  E.  Killick,  Manufactv 
of  Cement.— 11,271,  E.  Killick,  Improvements. 
Kilns.  —  11,806,  W.  Timewell,  Manufacture  rl 
Cement.  —  11,953,  R  Anderson,  Apparatus  ;i 
Ascending  Chimneys. — 12,062,  W.  Yates,  Windnl 
sash  Fasteners.— 12,099,  W.  Simons,  Sash-fasteUi 
and  Lift  combined. — 12,125,  E.  Murray,  Regia 
for  Room-to-Room  Communicator.  —  12,250,  )i 
White,  Chimney-pots  or  Terminals.— 12,251, 
McIIaffie,  Uptake  Ventilators  and  Smoke  Cowlsi 
12,339,  II.  Sloane,  Chimney  Cap. — 12,393,  II 
Northwood,  Improvements  in  Ventilators. — 12,42 

H.  J.  k  W.  Ward,  Sash  Fastener. — 12,470,  (! 
Murphy,  Whitewash  or  Distemper  Brush. — 12,52 
A.  Kerr,  Water-closet  Cistern. — 12,542,  E.  Femil 
Improvements  in  Ladders. — 12,801,  S.  Bamfon 
Stench  Traps.— 12,938,  J.  Adams,  Water-cloa 
Pans. — 11,146,  C.  Wharton,  Automatic  Windc/ 
sash  Fastener.  —  11,819,  Sanderson  k  Mod 
Boring  Tools  for  Wood. — 11,940,  W.  Petty,  Opt’ 
ing  the  Doors  of  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  in  case 
alarm  or  panic. — 11,949,  J.  Starling,  Spindles  ei 
Knobs  and  other  Handles. — 11,995,  Sandersouif 
Moffit,  Fasteners  and  Openers  for  Fanlights,  kcii 
12,000,  Vogt  k  Bernstein,  Lamps  for  Ilemovi 
Paint  from  Wood  and  Iron,  also  for  Soldering  jg 
Brazing  purposes. — 12,737,  E.  Horsley,  Winer 
and  Door  Fasteners. — 12,832,  B.  Skipwortb,  S 
acting  Window  Fastener. — 13,098,  J.  Ebner,  Parqi 
and  other  Floorings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  1 
Open  to  oppo»itionfor  two  montht. 

16,068,  B.  Turner,  Improvements  in  Door-sprirn 
— 363,  A.  Reddie,  Improvements  in  Bakers’  OvO 
— 1,014,  J.  Callow,  Stencil-plates  for  Graining,  &(| 

I, 155,  J.  Boyle,  Improvements  in  Urinals  andSupji 
cocks.— 1,940,  J.  Easby,  Automatically  Closing  n 
Aperture  in  Closet-seats. — 7,541,  Griffiths  k  Gill- 
Chimney-cowls  and  Ventilators. — 14,892,  J.  Winfn 
and  Others,  Combination  of  an  Oven  and  Boiler  vr 
Mantel  Register-stoves. — 15,997,  McAdam  k  Joilt 
Balancing  and  Securing  Sliding  Window-sasheti 
16,097,  J.  Saunders  and  Others,  Sash-fasteneriii 
16,630,  F.  Trier,  Apparatus  for  Dressing.  Sbapii! 
and  Moulding  Stone.  — 17,076,  E.  &  J.  Ver 
Terminal  for  Preventing  Down-draught  and  Indud 
Up -draught  for  Chimneys,  Ventilators,  kc. — 2,1“ 
R.  Evered,  Manufacture  of  Bell-work  Fitting!); 
5,166,  J.  King,  Warming,  CooliDg,  and  Ventilati 
Buildings,  &c.— 11,025,  H.  Smith,  Preventing  il 
Rattling  or  Shaking  of  Window-sashes. 


Brighton. — An  anonymous  donor,  a  lady,  3! 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  Queen’s  Bquare  G 
gregational  Church,  Brighton,  a  stained-gk 
•window,  with  the  text,  “  The  flower  fadeth,  b 
Word  abidetb,”  worked  on  a  flowing  see-- 
The  window  bears  the  inscription,  “In  mem:: 
of  Revd.  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  Pastor  of  (i 
Church  1862toIS73.  Died  in  Paris,  June  11 
1885.”  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  &  Westb' 
were  the  artists,  and  the  work,  together  n 
the  general  restoration  of  the  fabric,  has  hi 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arte 
Loader,  architect,  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell  being;: 
contractor. 
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the  arrises  a,  b,  c,  d,  between  them  so  as  to  form 
narrower  conic  zones,  and  by  catting  again  the 
new  arrises  formed,  the  turner  gets  his  solid 
gradually  cut  down  nearer  and  noarer  to  the 
shape  of  a  spherical  billiard-ball. 

Instead  of  turning  the  sphere  out  of  a  solid  by 
outtiDg  out  the  conic  zones,  we  might  develop 
each  zone,  as  in  fig.  201,  and  cut  it  out  of  card¬ 
board  ;  then,  by  fitting  the  zones  over  one 
another  and  glueing  their  edges  together,  we 
should  form  a  hollow  body,  which  would  be  near 
the  shape  of  a  sphere. 

It  is  a  similar  oonstniction  which  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  first  practical  example  with  which 
we  introduced  the  science  of  descriptive 
geometry  to  our  readers  (see  No.  I.,  Feb.  7). 
The  quadrant  which  formed  the  angle  of  the 
balcony  of  a  hall  was,  of  course,  part  of  a 
surface  of  revolution,  the  generator  of  which 
was  given  by  the  section  of  the  balcony ;  but 
in  cutting  out  the  boards  which  were  to  cover 
its  surface,  we  considered  these  boards  as  form¬ 
ing  conic  zones,  and  were  able  thereby  to 
develop  them. 

Tin-ware  manufacturers  fashion  their  wares 
as  enveloping  surfaces  to  the  different  positions 
of  a  plane.  They  have  a  cylindrical  or  conical- 
anvil  on  which  they  bend  the  sheet  of  tin  along 
a  series  of  straight  lines  drawn  before-hand 
thereon.  The  sheet  of  metal  is,  therefore,  a 
moving  plane,  of  which  narrow  strips  form  the 
general  surface  of  the  tin-ware. 

Again,  when  a  wood  or  stone  carver  copies  a 
Btatue  from  a  clay  model,  he  first  forms  a  body 
composed  of  planes  only,  which  envelope  the 
surface  the  figure  will  ultimately  receive,  and 
the  surface  of  the  statue  is  fashioned  by  cuttiug 
down  the  angles  between  these  planes  so  as  to 
get  gradually  to  form  an  enveloping  surface  of 
ever  smaller  and  smaller  planes. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  exact  position  and 
direction  of  straight  lines  and  planes,  but  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  copy  exactly  a  curve  right 
off.  For  this  reason,  Sir  Charles  Barry  advised 
his  pupils  to  draw  all  their  mouldings  by  the 
means  of  straight  lines  (see  fig.  202),  and  finish 
them  off  by  skghtly  rounding  off  the  angles; 
for  by  this  mode  of  drawing  one  obtains  what 
he  called  character. 


Fig.  202. 


jgiuiunt’s  (Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

XXV. 

Enveloping  Surfaces. 

■tctejjiE  have,  in  article  No.  IT.  of  the  second 
nklM  Parfc  (vo1-  P-  81t>)>  mentioned  a 

L&aJl  class  of  surfaces  called  enveloping  sur¬ 
ges, — that  is,  surfaces  formed  by  the  succes- 
ve  intersections  of  the  position  of  another 
jirface,  called  the  enveloped  surface,  moving 
mrough  space  varying  in  position,  and  even  in 
iiape  according  to  some  given  law.  The  inter¬ 
action  of  two  successive  positions  of  the 
Enveloped  surface  (taken  infinitely  near  to  one 
mother)  is  called  the  characteristic  of  the 
I  Enveloping  surface. 

:  We  have  already  considered  in  the  precedin; 
Irticle  on  developable  surfaces  a  special  case  of 
iaveloping  surfaces ;  that  is,  the  surfaces 
firmed  by  the  motion  of  a  plane  through  space, 
iiccording  to  a  given  law ;  but  now  we  shall 
iionsidcr  enveloping  surfaces  in  general, — a 
l|uestion  the  student  will  find  of  more  practical 
importance  than  at  first  appears, 
r;  Let  us  imagine  a  moving  sphere  (fig.  199) 
he  centre  of  which  follows  the  vertical  line 
'  Z,  and  of  which  the  radius  varies  in  length 
la  such  a  way  that  its  extremity  will  always 
l  ouch  a  curve  A  A1  X.  Then  two  neighbouring 
lipheres,  of  centres  0  and  O’,  infinitely  close 
the  student  should  consider  our  drawing  as  a 
igure  enlarged  by  an  infinitely  strong  magni- 
ying  glass),  will  intersect  one  another  along 
tC horizontal  circle,  projected  here  on  the  line 
1  C,  and  the  neighbouring  spheres,  of  centres 
!)’  and  0",  will  intersect  one  another  along  a 
Xiorizontal  circle  B'  C‘,  and  so  on  with  every 
i  ther  successive  sphere.  All  these  circles, 
5  C,  B1  C1,  B"  C",  .  .  .  .,  having  their  centres 
in  the  line  T  /,  and  their  planes  perpendicular 
o  that  line,  belong,  therefore,  to  a  surface  of 
evolution  of  which  T  Z  is  the  axis,  and  which 
vill  touch  every  one  of  the  spheres ;  for  the 
circles  BC  and  B'C1  belong  to  the  surface  of 


revolution,  and  also  belong  to  the  same  sphere 
of  centre  O' :  so  we  can  conclude  that  the  zone 
(infinitely  narrow)  between  the  circles  B  C  and 
B1  C1  is  common  to  the  enveloping  surface  and 
to  the  enveloped  sphere. 

In  our  figure,  the  meridian  of  the  surface  of 
revolution  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  arcs, 
such  as  B  B1,  B1  B",  .  .  .  .;  but  as  these  arcs 
are  infinitely  small,  the  meridian  is  really  a 
continuous  line,  the  shape  of  which  depends  on 
the  law  which  governs  the  variations  of  the 
radius  of  the  sphere.  For  instance,  if  the  length 
of  the  radius  is  bound  to  remain  always  the 
same,  the  enveloping  surface  of  the  moving 
sphere  will  be  a  right  cylinder. 

If  the  meridian  D  B  F  of  the  surface  of  revo¬ 
lution  be  given,  then,  when  we  conceive  it  as 
generated  by  an  enveloped  sphere,  the  sphere  in 
motion  will  be  bound  to  be  tangent  to  the 
meridian  curve. 

Surfaces  of  revolution  can  also  be  considered 
as  generated  by  a  variable  cone.  Suppose 
that  through  the  points  M,  M1,  M11  of  the 
meridian  F  D  Y  we  draw  tangents  M  T,  M1  T1, 
M,lT",  and  that  these  tangents  are  made  to 
rotate  with  the  meridian  round  the  axis  Y  Z  ;  it 
is  evident  that  these  tangents  will  engender 
right  cones,  which  will  touch  the  surface  of 
revolution  along  parallels  thereof  M  N,  M1  N1, 

.  .  .  .,  &c.  We  can,  therefore,  say  that  a 
surface  of  revolution  is  the  enveloping  surface  of 
the  posit  ions  taken  by  a  variable  cone  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  moving  through  space  with  its  vertex  always 
on  the  axis  and  its  gtnerator  ahvays  tangent  to 
the  meridian  of  the  surface  of  revolution.  In 
other  words,  the  surface  of  revolution  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  conic  zones. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that, 
thanks  to  this  consideration,  we  were  able  to 
delineate  the  shade  of  surfaces  of  revolution 
with  the  help  of  cones  (see  fig.  152,  p.  308  ante). 
Thanks  to  this  consideration  also,  the  workman 
shapes  a  billiard-ball  on  a  turning- lathe  with  the 
help  of  a  straight-edged  chisel.  He  first  cuts 
out  of  the  solid  a  few  conic  zones  which  enve¬ 
lope  the  sphere  of  the  ball,  as  in  fig.  200 ;  then 
he  binds  these  zones  together  by  cutting  down 


Royal  School  of  Mines.— Prof.  Waringtoo 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  lectures  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn- 
street,  spoke  of  the  inconvenience  attending 
tbe  exaction  of  royalty  where,  as  in  this 
country,  the  mineral  belongs  to  private  pro¬ 
prietors,  when  mines  are  working  at  a  loss,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  system  which  obtains  in 
other  countries  where  the  clearance  only  is 
assessed,  and  not  the  whole  bulk  raised. 
Though  the  latter  may  encourage  operations,, 
especially  in  periods  of  distress,  it  is  often 
attended  with  interference  in  the  way  of  super¬ 
vision,  which  Englishmen  will  not  willingly 
tolerate.  He  subsequently  entered  upon  the 
question  of  inequality  in  the  character  of  a 
deposit,  referring,  in  the  case  of  stone,  to  the 
general  disappointment  felt  with  regard  to  that- 
used  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  the 
stone  was  admittedly  from  one  of  the  best 
quarries  in  the  country  ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  lack  of  precaution  to  have  its  bed 
specially  selected  in  the  quarry,  by  a  thoroughly 
experienced  man,  it  has  proved  so  marked  a 
failure.  Referring  to  the  much-debated  question 
of  the  origin  of  lodes,  he  preferred  to  credit  Dr. 
Pryce,  of  Redruth,  author  of  “  Mineralogia  Cor- 
nubiensis,”  and  not  the  celebrated  Werner,  of 
Frieberg,  to  whom  literature  has  long  attributed 
it,  with  first  having  advanced  the  now  generally 
accepted  theory  of  their  being  originally  fissures 
caused  by  internal  movement  of  the  earth,  the 
filling  up  takmg  place  subsequently.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  proof  which  could  be  advanced 
in  support  of  this  explanation  of  the  fact  is  the 
existence  of  cavities  where  crystallised  or 
stalactitic  formations  are  frequently  to  be  found 
lining  the  sides.  Referring  to  the  oft-repeated 
idea  of  a  resemblance  between  the  mineral 
veins  of  the  earth  and  the  veins  of  the  human 
body  or  the  branches  and  twigs  of  a  tree,  he 
considered  such  a  notion  a  very  far-fetched  one,, 
as  there  was  in  reality  no  such  resemblance ; 
but  instances  liad  come  before  him  where 
people  so  impressed  spent  much  capital  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  so  follow  the  small  twigs,  or 
veins,  as  they  considered  them,  until  they 
should  ultimately  arrive  at  the  trunk,  which 
he  could  assure  them  would  be  a  very  long, 
time. 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  6. 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Carshftlton — 58,  Avenue-villas,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  10/ . 

By  G.  &  D.  Fib  i/d. 

•Commercial-road — Ground-rent  of  51.,  reversion  in 


29  years  .  135 

By  Maddox  &  Son. 

-Clerkenwell — 96,  St.  John-street,  freehold .  1,135 

Nov.  10. 

By  Debbnham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

•City  of  London— A  f  reehold  ground-rent  of  300Z.  per 

annum,  reversion  in  93  years  .  7,600 

48  and  49,  Bread-street,  73  years,  ground-rent 

8  U .  8,000 

-Camden  Town— 1,  Wilmot-place,  59  years,  ground- 

rent  51 .  380 

"Wood  Green,  8outhgate-road-Two  freehold  houses 

and  shops  .  2,600 

Bdmootoo,  Hertford-roail  Houndjtleld  House,  and 

2a.  lr.,  freehold  . .  890 

Two  freehold  residences  adjoining .  1,350 

By  R.  A.  Notlrv. 

Edgware-road — Improved  ground-rents  of  46 Z.  10s. 

per  annum,  31  years .  720 

Kentish  Town— Improved  ground-rents  of  27 /.  per 

annum,  53  years .  610 

Improved  ground-rents  at  16/.  Is.  per  annum, 

60  years  .  350 

By  Harman  Bbos. 

Islington — 180,  Barnsbury-road,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  41/ .  420 

.Northamptonshire,  Watford — An  enclosure  of  free¬ 
hold  land .  130 


By  Mastbbman,  Evans,  &  Co. 

Kirig’s  Cross — Ground-rents  of  157/.  per  annum, 

term  56  years . 

Nov.  11. 

By  Hards  &  Jbnkinson. 

-Jamaica— The  sugar  estate  called  Danks,  and  3,616 

acres  . . 

The  sugar  estate  called  Bog,  and  6,097  acres  . 

The  sugar  estate  called  Amity  Hall,  and  692 
acres  . . . . 

Montserrat — The  sugar  estate  called  8treatham 

Estate,  365  acres . 

The  Bugar  estate  called  Hermitage  Estate,  929 
acres . 


By  D.  J.  Chattell. 

The  reversion  to  one-fifth  share  of  13,399/.,  invested 

in  Consols,  &c.,  life  aged  85  . . 

Paddington— 29,  Edbrook e-road,  77  years,  ground- 

rent  8/ . 

67  and  73,  Walterton-road,  77  years,  ground-rent 

20/.  . . 

60,  Oakington-road,  77  years,  ground-rent  71.  ... 

By  Fuli.br,  Moon,  &  Fuller. 

'Upper  Tooting— Norton  Cottage,  freehold  . 

ILower  Tooting,  High-street— Freehold  house  and 

shop . 

A  freehold  house  and  shop . 

A  plot  of  freehold  land  . 

Four  plots  of  trenhold  land  . 

Mitcham— Four  copyhold  cottages . 

Nov.  12. 

By  E.  Stiuson. 

Canonbury— 65,  Comptou-road,  59  years,  no  ground- 

rent  . 

Sotherhithe — 52  and  51,  Plough-road,  and  a  ground- 
rent  of  4/.  a  year,  term  62  years,  ground-rent 

10/.  10s . . . . . 

•Camberwell,  86,  Picton-^treet,  and  2  and  Cork- 

street,  15  years,  ground-rent  16/.  16s . 

Walworth— 3  to  21  odd,  Portland-street,  16  years’ 

gronnd-rent  20/ . 

By  Dowsett  &  Woods. 

CLmcoln’s-Inn-Fields— »,  4a,  and  5,  Sheffield-street, 

and  13  a  and  14,  Bear  Yard,  freehold . 

15,  Bear  Yard  . 

6,  Shellield-street,  freehold  . 

Saverstock  Hill— Freehold  ground-rent,  14/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  88  years . 

Improved  ground-rents  of  48/.  19s’.’,  term  65  year’s 
By  C.  C.  Sc  T.  Moose. 

•Stepney  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  and  23,  Bodford-square, 

13  years,  ground-rent  24/.  16s.  6d . 

By  F.  Hards. 

Oreenwich  — 80,  Calvert  road,  freehold . 

1  and  3,  Calvert- road,  freehold . 

1,  Annandale-road  . 

Vanbrugh  Hill,  a  plot  of  freehold  jaiid!. 

By  Bkadbl  &  Co. 

Bngh'on— 14,  Chichester. terrace,  freehold 
Fifty  shares  of  100/.  each  in  the  Law  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society  . 


Nov.  13. 

_.  ,  By  E.  Tcbvby. 

'Strea'_ham-75  to  81  odd.  New  Park-road,  1  to  6 
Suhna-road,  three  cottages  and  stabling,  43  years' 

ground-rent  2"0Z . . .  ’ 

63  to  69  odd,  Wellfield-road,  44  years,  ground" 


,  By  E.  Smith  &  Co. 

ihurloe-square— Improved  rental  of  8/.,  term  41 

years . 

By  J.  Brown. 

tjimehouse— Freehold  ground-rent  of  7/.  a  year . 

...  By  Bakes  &  Sons. 

Africa,  Transvaal— Numerous  freehold  farms  con¬ 
taining  109,416  acres . 
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The  Brick  and  Tile  Gazette.— Some 
numbers  of  a  publication  under  this  title  have 
neen  forwarded  to  us.  On  opening  one  of  them, 
for  July  15  of  this  year,  the  first  thing  we  saw 
was  our  article  on  “  Early  Plasterers  and  Plas¬ 
tering  ”  ( Builder ,  May  31,  1884),  reproduced 
,|or  word  as  an  original  article,  without  a 
syllable  of  acknowledgment.  We  do  not  know 
it  the  publication  in  question  is  still  going  on. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  November  21. 

British  Museum  ( Archaic  Boom). — Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
on  “  The  Parthenon  Marbles.”  (HI.)  11  a.m. 

Monday,  November  23. 

Surveyors’  Institution. —  Mr.  Edward  Smyth  on  “The 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill,  1884-5.”  8  p.m. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society. — Annual  Dinner,  First 
Avenue  Hotel,  Holborn.  7  p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute. — 8  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Gale  on  “English  Impressions  of  American  Architec¬ 
ture.” 

Tuesbay,  Novbmbbr  24. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — The  Rev.  C.  L. 
Aeland,  M.A.,  on  “The  most  Remote  Church  of  Great 
Britain.”  7‘30  p.m. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Five  papers  to  be  read,  in¬ 
cluding  one  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  on  “Insular  Greek 
Costume.”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. —  (1)  Mr.  John  Imray, 
M.A  ,  on  “High-Speed  Motors.”  (2)  Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp, 
on  “  Continuous-current  Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  and 
their  Engines.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Noybmbbh  25. 

Archaeological  Section  of  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute.  —  Mr.  Cecil  T.  Davis  on  “Gleanings  in  a 
Gloucestershire  Parish.”  7  p.m. 

South  Kensington  Museum  ( Lecture  Theatre). — Miss  J. 
E.  Harrison  on  “  The  Mythology  of  the  Iliad  as  illustrated 
by  Greek  Vase  Paintings.”  (IV.)  615  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — A  paper  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Quiggan  “On  the  Design  and  Construction  of  Steel  and 
Iron  Ships.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  26. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton,  F.8.  A., 
on  the  “  Newly-Discovered  Saxon  Church  at  Deerhurst.” 
Two  other  papers  will  also  be  read.  8'30  p.m. 


JJLsctUanea. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The 

usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt-street,  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills  (President)  in 
the  chair.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Duncason, 
Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E.,  entitled  “  Service  Reser¬ 
voirs,”  was  read  by  tho  autkor.  He  first 
referred  to  the  comparatively  small  reser¬ 
voirs  required  for  regulating  variations  in  the 
consumption  of  water,  and  obviating  the  incon¬ 
veniences  from  accidents,  and  showing  that 
under  varying  circumstances  the  service  reser¬ 
voir  may  properly  fulfil  its  functions  with  a 
capacity  of  from  one  to  six  days’  supply.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  covering 
service  reservoirs,  and  proceeded  to  consider 
the  subject  under  the  heads  of  open  and 
covered  reservoirs.  Open  reservoirs,  he  stated, 
were  usually  constructed  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  storage  reservoirs,  with  earthwork 
embankments,  rendered  watertight  by  clay 
puddle.  Covered  reservoirs  were  dealt  with 
under  the  heads  of, — (1)  materials  used  to  insure 
watertightness ;  (2)  walls ;  (3)  floors  ;  (4)  roofs. 
In  referring  to  the  question  of  materials  used 
to  insure  watertightness,  the  author  recom¬ 
mended  clay-puddle  for  adoption  when  the 
foundation  is  on  clay ;  Portland  cement  when 
it  is  on  earth,  gravel,  or  rock ;  and  artificial 
asphalte  when  on  rock.  The  principles  on  which 
the  walls  should  be  proportioned  and  the  best 
formation  of  the  floors  were  then  dealt  with. 
Referring  to  the  construction  of  the  roof  and 
the  methods  of  supporting  it,  the  author  pointed 
out  the  desirability  of  supporting  it  on  brick, 
stone  or  concrete  pillars  and  arches,  instead  of 
on  columns  and  girders.  In  conclusion,  the 
cost  of  reservoir  construction  was  considered, 
and  it  was  stated  that,  although  this  varied 
much  for  different  localities  and  sizes,  an 
average  price  for  open  service  reservoirs  would 
be  about  10s.  per  1,000  gallons  capacity,  and 
for  covered  serivee  reservoirs,  about  4 /.  5s. 
per  1,000  gallons  capacity. 

City  Markets  for  Fish,  Fruit,  and 
Vegetables. — The  Markets  Committee  have 
unanimously  determined  to  recommend  the 
Corporation  to  adapt  the  Farringdon  Fish 
Market  to  a  fruit-market,  abolishing  the  old 
fruit-market  in  Farringdon-street ;  and  to  erect 
a  new  fish-market  on  some  vacant  land  at  the 
western  end  of  King-street,  Sraithfieid.  The 
deficit  upon  the  Central  Fish  Market  during  the 
past  year  was  9,878/.,  and  the  loss  upon  the 
Farringdon  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  during 
the  same  time  amounted  to  about  2,300/.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  building  of  the  new  Fish 
(and  other  Provisions)  Market  will  cost  25,000/. 
It  is  contemplated  that  these  changes  will 
reduce  the  present  deficiency  upon  the  markets 
in  question  to  400/.,  and  enab'e  the  Corporation 
to  sell  the  site  of  old  Farringdon  Fruit  Market 
for  something  like  130,000/. — Citizen. 

Surveyorship  to  the  Grocers’  Company. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  been  elected 
to  this  office. 


Wages  of  Building  Operatives  in  Ne 
South  Wales.— From  the  Statistical  Reg® 
of  New  South  Wales  we  glean  some  interests 
details  respecting  the  average  rates  of  wag 
of  building  operatives  in  that  colony  durii 
the  last  few  years.  Stonemasons,  it  appeal 
received  11s.  per  day  in  1876,  after  which,' 
1877,  the  minimum  declined  to  10s.,  rising  aga 
in  1882  to  11s.,  at  which  point  it  has  gin 
remained.  Stonemasons’  labourers  receiv 
8s.  in  1876.  In  1877  the  maximum  rose  to  10 
sinking  to  8s.  in  the  following  year,  a: 
remaining  the  same  ever  Bince.  In  the  wag 
of  plasterers  there  has  been  an  increase,  t 
rates  in  1884  being  from  lls.  to  14s.  as  again 
an  average  of  12s.  in  1876.  Plasterers’  laboure 
receive  from  7s.  to  9^.  as  against  8s.  in  181 
The  wages  of  bricklayers  have  fluctuated  son: 
what  during  the  same  period,  being  12s. 
1876,  from  10s.  to  12s.  during  1877-1881,  a 
from  123.  to  13s.  daring  1882-4.  The  wages 
bricklayers’  labourers  have  risen  from  8s. 
1876,  to  from  8s.  to  10s.  in  1884.  Carpenter 
and  joiners’  wages  have  in  like  manner  ris 
from  9s.  to  lls.  to  from  10s.  to  12s.  The  wap 
of  painters  are  from  10s.  to  12s.,  as  against  5 
to  10s.  in  previous  years.  This  increase  in  t 
current  rate  of  wages  is  a  result  of  the  extensi 
building  operations  going  on  in  all  parts  of  t 
colony,  but  more  especially  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  exce 
where  heavy  masses  of  stone  have  to  be  raise 
exterior  scaffoldings  are  seldom  nsed  ;  also  tl 
bricks,  mortar,  and  other  heavy  materials,  £, 
often  raised  by  steam  power  to  the  heig 
required,  manual  labour  being  less  used  for  tl 
purpose  than  in  England. 

Crown-street  Warehouses,  Soho. — Nc 
that  the  eastern  side  of  Crown-street  is  i 
course  of  demolition  by  the  Metropolitan  Boa 
of  Works  for  the  new  street  from  Tottenhi 
Court-road  to  Charing-cross,  Messrs.  Crosse; 
Blackwell’s  warehouses,  which  had  to  be  kt 
down  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  strei 
and  threats  of  proceedings  for  light  and  a 
have  just  been  completed.  They  are  of  r 
brick,  with  Pether’s  patent  ornamental  bri 
panels  under  the  windows,  with  Portland  Bto 
cornices,  strings,  window  -  heads,  &c.  T 
columns  of  the  windows,  except  on  the  top  fle 
and  tower,  are  of  cast  iron.  The  princip 
feature  of  the  warehouse  is  the  circular  km 
at  the  northern  angle,  which  is  a  little  higl; 
than  the  remaining  part  of  the  building,  a 
has  a  high  roof,  covered  with  purple  and  gre 
slates  a  little  more  than  halfway  up,  t 
remainder  being  lead.  A  spiral  stone  stri 
runs  up  the  tower,  with  two  light  circuli 
headed  windows  lighting  the  staircase,  a 
following  the  curve  of  the  string-course.  T 
ground-floor  is  fireproof,  being  constructed: 
brick  arches  on  cast-iron  “  springers”  or  ‘‘ske: 
backs,  covered  with  Wilkinson’s  patent  ceme 
flooring.  The  premises  were  originally  carri 
out  by  Messrs.  Macey  &  Sons,  who  have  ji 
completed  the  remaining  unfinished  portioi 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Roumieu 
Aitchison,  from  drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  R._ 
Roumieu. 

The  Decay  of  the  Amei’ican  Obelisk: 

As  was  the  case  with  onr  own  Cleopatri 
Needle  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  before 
preventive  composition  was  applied,  the  con 
Bponding  Egyptian  obelisk,  placed  in  Centr 
Park,  New  York,  is  found  to  be  rapic 
crumbling  away  under  the  influence  of  i 
climate.  For  4,000  years  the  needle  suffer 
comparatively  little  change  in  the  dry,  way 
air  of  Egypt ;  but  although  it  has  been  i 
America  only  five  years,  there  are  unmistal 
able  signs  of  its  serious  decay.  Fragments t 
stone  are  fouud  scattered  at  the  ba3e  of  f 
needle,  and  flakes,  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  c, 
readily  be  picked  off  with  the  fingers.  On  t 
eastern  side  of  the  monolith  there  is  a  fisss 
3  ft.  in  length,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  adti 
the  insertion  of  a  knife-blade  for  a  distance: 
2  in.  or  3  in.  A  finer  crevice  extends  to  a  mti 
greater  depth.  The  vein  containing  the  fisSE 
can  be  traced  to  the  south  and  west  sid 
Should  this  large  fragment  split  off,  the  obeli 
would  undoubtedly  fall.  These  indications  hi 
led  the  Park  Board  to  consider  means  for  > 
artificial  preservation. — Iron. 

Tanworth.  Church,  Birmingham. — T- 
church,  which  has  hitherto  been  lighted  by  mer 
of  single-wick  lamps,  has  just  been  furnisli 
with  polished  brass  coronas  and  brackets,  3 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  the  burner  used  bei: 
their  patent  “  Hesperus.” 


Nov.  21,  1885.] 
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'Truro  New  Post-office  Building's. — The 
jans  for  this  building,  which  have  gone  through 
(any  vicissitudes  in  preparation,  have  been 
lally  sanctioned  by  the  Office  of  Works  and 
le  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office.  The 
iw  premises  will  be  Classic  in  style ;  the 

Sound- floor  to  the  first  cornice  will  be  built 
granite,  above  this  in  Plymouth  limestone, 
flieved  with  Bath  stone  quoins,  mouldings, 
irnices,  pilasters,  and  cappings.  Internally, 
ie  new  building,  with  its  three  floors,  will 
issess  ample  space  and  every  convenience  for 
.Trying  on  the  postal  business  of  the  City.  On 
.e  ground-floor,  entered  through  a  tiled  ves- 
bule  and  inner  folding-doors,  will  be  the  public 
Bee,  27  ft.  by  21  ft.  The  different  floors  will 
h  connected  by  lifts,  pneumatic  tubes,  and 
leaking-tubes,  and  adequate  provision  will  be 
ade  for  heating  and  ventilation  in  each  room, 
hroughout,  the  Office  of  Works  have  examined 
id  approved  every  detail,  and  carefully  pro- 
ded  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  employes, 

:  which  there  is  provision  for  both  sexes, 
he  buildings  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 

(icupation  by  Michaelmas.  The  architect  is 
x.  Trcvail. 

Sheffield  School  of  Art.  —  The  annual 
leeting  of  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art  was  held 
|st  week,  Mr.  John  Fowler  in  the  chair.  The 
pancil,  in  their  report,  expressed  deep  regret 
L  recording  the  death  of  the  two  oldest 
i.embers  of  the  council,  namely,  Mr.  M.  E. 
iadfield,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March  last, 
;id  Aid.  Robert  Leader,  J.P.,  both  of  whom 
livoted  much  valuable  time  and  rendered 
japortant  services  to  the  school.  In  accord- 
|ice  with  rule  8,  Messrs.  J.  Y.  Cowlishaw, 
iharles  Iladfield,  and  J.  B.  Mitchell- Withers 
jitired  from  the  council  by  rotation,  and  had 
jl  been  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Charles  Belk  (the 
jiastor  Cutler)  had  been  elected  in  the 
5 ace  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  E.  Iladfield.  Mr.  J. 
f.  Cook,  the  head  master,  reported  that  the 
:;tendance  during  the  year  ending  July  31, 
885,  had  been : — Morning  class,  93 ;  male 
gening  class,  223  ;  ladies’  evening  class,  65 ; 
(ttercliffe  branch  evening  class,  15 ;  Lowfield 
(ranch  evening  class,  23  ;  total  number  of 
fcudents,  419.  The  department  awards  for  the 
aar  are : — Two  silver  medals,  four  bronze 
siedals,  seven  national  book  prizes  for  works, 
[id  three  for  examinations,  making  sixteen 
Svards.  The  reports  of  the  council  and  the 
bad  master,  and  the  abstracts  of  the  treasurer’s 
bcounts,  were  approved  and  adopted. 
i  Examination  of  Local  Surveyors  and 
inspectors  of  Nuisances. — At  an  examina- 
on  held  November  12th  and  13th,  by  the  Sani- 
iry  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  thirty-nine 
Lndidates  presented  themselves,  eleven  as  Local 
urveyors,  and  twenty  -  eight  as  Inspectors 
j:  Nuisances.  Questions  were  set,  to  be 
nswered  in  writing  on  the  12th,  and  the 
iindidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the 
1th.  The  Institute’s  certificate  of  competency 
j>  discharge  the  duties  of  Local  Surveyors  was 
ivarded  to  R.  E.  W.  Berrington,  W.  Santo 
dmp,  A.M.l.C.E.  ;  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
(  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  to  W.  J.  Bartlett, 
J.  Bugler,  T.  G.  Dee,  S.  0.  Dimond,  S.  Dyer, 
i.  Emptage,  P.  Gaskell,  A.  A.  Goodwyn,  A.  A. 
irist,  .1.  T.  Hazell,  D.  H.  Jones,  W.  M.  Lowick, 
E.  Morris,  G.  Reavell,  jun.,  N.  Simmons,  A. 
[.  Stanley,  F.  P.  Trepess,  B.  Sweston,  T.  W. 
•I'itts. 


The  Proposed  Mansion  House  Subway. 

In  Tuesday  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  City 
ommisBiun  of  Sewers,  the  Streets  Committee 
S’ought  up  a  report  on  the  proposed  construc- 
on  of  a  subway  at  the  Mansion  House.  They 
Jibmitted  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney- General 
(id  Mr.  J.  Henderson  that  the  commission  had 
o  power  to  make  subways  in  the  manner  sug- 
iisted,  or  in  any  similar  manner,  and  they  could 
)t  apply  the  rates  to  a  purpose  which  was  un- 
Jlthorised.  The  only  way  in  which  the  pro- 
bsed  improvement  could  be  legally  constructed 
lould  be  by  getting  statutory  powers  for  the 
jirpose.  Mr.  Altman  moved  that  in  order  to 
.vo  time  Parliamentary  notice  be  given  of  a 
fill  empowering  the  commissioners  to  construct 
he  subways,  should  they  so  decide.  Mr.  Shaw, 
i  an  amendment,  proposed  that  a  report  from 
fte  engineer  on  the  subject  bo  printed  and  con- 
jdered  before  the  commission  committed  itself 
>  promoting  a  Bill  in  Parliament  to  amend  the 
iwers  Act.  The  amendment  was  carried,  and, 
i  it  is  understood  that  Saturday  is  the  last 
iy  on  which  Parliamentary  notice  can  be  given 
■rnext  Session,  the  matter  is  shelved  for  a  year. 
■Morning  Post. 


A  Refuse-Destructor  for  Whitechapel. 

Last  week  Mr.  Robert  Gladding,  Chairman  of 
the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works,  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  shaft  of  the 
Destructor  now  being  erected  in  Wentworth- 
stroet,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  local 
refuse.  Among  others  in  attendance  were 
Colonel  Munro  (Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  1, 
Mr.  Little  (builder  of  the  works),  Mr.  Wolsey 
(superintendent  of  the  works),  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson  (foreman  of  the  bricklayers),  Mr. 
W.  Warner  (representative  of  the  engineers 
and  patentees  of  the  method,  Messrs.  Manlove, 
Alliott,  Fryer,  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham),  Mr. 
Turner  (Clerk  of  the  Board),  Mr.  La  Riviere 
(surveyor),  and  many  others  interested  in  the 
treatment  of  refuse.  At  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  La  Riviere,  the  surveyor,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  shaft  had  been  calculated  with 
every  care  and  thought,  and  the  works  were 
having  applied  to  them  all  the  various  improve¬ 
ments  of  construction  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  experience  of  the  engineers  in 
those  destructors  they  had  already  erected.  He 
had,  therefore,  every  confidence  that  the  object 
for  which  the  works  are  being  constructed 
would  be  most  successfully  attained.  The 
stone  having  been  duly  lowered  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  formalities,  was  declared  to  be  well  and 
truly  laid.  Standing  upon  the  foundation,  Mr. 
Gladding  proceeded  to  explain  the  causes 
which  had  induced  the  District  Board  to  take 
the  important  step  of  erecting  a  destructor. 
He  claimed  the  occasion  as  one  marking  dis¬ 
tinct  municipal  progress, — a  step  not  taken 
without  long  and  patient  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Board,  most  zealously  and  ably  assisted 
by  their  two  chief  officers,  Mr.  A.  Turner  and 
Mr.  La  Riviere.  By  the  destructor,  it  was 
hoped  and  believed  that  an  efficient  means 
would  be  afforded  of  getting  rid  of  all  the  ab- 
noxious  refuse  and  waste  material  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  Buch  a  way  as  to  injure  no  one,  while 
conferring  a  great  benefit  on  all. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. 
This  Society  inaugurated  its  eleventh  session  by 
a  soirde ,  given  ou  the  Tuesday  of  last  week, 
when  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Booth,  the  President,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salford,  who  was  present  as  a  guest. 
Mr.  Adamson,  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  and  Mr.  France 
(President  of  the  Bradford  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects),  also  addressed  the  meeting.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  will  deliver  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  24th. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 


Qreenhoart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.8 . It.  cube 

Ash,  Canada  . load 


Birch  ,,  . 

Elm  „  . 

Kir,  Dantsic,  &c.  ... 

Oak  . 

Cauada  . 

Pine  „  red  ... 
,,  yellow 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
6  10  0  7  10  0 

12  10  0  15  10  0 

0  2  6  0  2  9 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

3  0  0  4  10  0 

3  10  0  6  0  0 

1  13  0  4  10  0 

3  0  0  6  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

3  0  0  4  0  0 

3  16  0  6  6  0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Lath,  Dantsic  . fathom 

St.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga...  .  log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.,  std.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd  . 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 

„  2nd’  „  . 

,,  white  . 

8wedish  . 

Whito  8ea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

„  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  &c . 

„  Spruce  1st  . 

„  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds . 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.  1  in. — Pre¬ 
pared,  first  . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Hondoras,  &c . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany.  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  cargo  av . 

Honduras  cargo  av . 


Rose,  Rio  . ton 

Bahia . 

8atin,  St.  Domingo . ft. 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig  in  Scotland  . ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  „  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  . 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  ,,  . 

Nail-rods  „  . 

Copper  - 

British,  che.  and  ingt . ton 

Beat  selected  . 

8heets,  strong . 

,,  India . 

Australian,  fine  cash . 

Chili,  bars  „  . 

Ybu.ow  Mbtal . lb. 

Lbad  Pig,  Spanieh . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

8pklteb— 

Silesian,  special  . ton 

Ordinary  brands  . 

Tin— 

Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  ingots . 

Tintlatrs— 

IC  coke  . box 

IX  ditto  . 

IC  charcoal . 

IX  ditto  ' . 


OILS. 


T. inseed  . . . 

. . ton 

Ceylon  . 

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale . 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

Tcbpbntinb — 

Amer.can,  in  cks . 

. cwt. 

. brl. 

Archangel . 

£.  s.  d. 

6  0  0 
6  0  0 
2  16  0 
8  0  0 
6  10  0 
6  0  0 
9  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 
6  0  0 
8  0  0 

18  0  0 
12  0  0 
7  0  0 
9  0  0 
6  10  0 
6  0  0 
4  0  0 

0  9  0 
0  7  6 
0  6  0 
0  0  34 
0  0  3 
0  0  3 
0  0  6 
0  0  64 
0  0  4 
0  0  4 
0  0  44 
7  0  0 
6  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  4 


2  2  6 
4  15  0 
4  7  6 
6  0  0 
7  10  0 
6  6  0 
6  7  6 

43  10  0 

44  10  0 
62  0  0 
48  0  0 

0  0  0 
40  17  6 
0  0  44 
11  7  6 
11  12  6 

14  6  0 
14  0  0 

90  6  0 

91  7  6 
94  0  0 

16  0  0 
21  0  0 
17  6  0 
24  0  0 


22  0  0 
30  10  0 
27  10  0 
26  10  0 
29  0  0 
26  0  0 

24  10  0 
22  16  0 
19  10  0 

25  0  0 
7  0  0 
4  0  0 

1  7  0 
0  19  6 
0  11  6 


£.  s.  d. 

6  0  0 
7  0  0 
4  10  0 
9  0  0 

7  10  0 

8  0  0 

15  0  0 
8  16  0 

10  10  0 

16  0  O 
19  0  0 
32  10  O 
18  10  0 
10  10  0 

12  0  O 
8  0  0 
7  10  0 

13  0  0 

0  13  0 
0  8  0 
0  7  0 
0  0  4 
0  0  4 
0  0  34 
0  0  74 
0  0  7fc 
0  0  6 
0  0  64 
0  0  6i 
16  0  0 

14  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  6- 


0  0  0 
6  2  6- 
4  12  & 
7  0  0 
9  0  a 
7  5  0 
7  0  0 

44  10  0 
46  0  0 
0  0  0 
48  10  0 
0  0  0 
41  5  0 
0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 

14  10  O 
14  &  O 

91  16  O 

92  0  0- 
0  0  0 

16  0  O 
25  0  0 
20  0  O 
28  0  0 


22  10  O 
31  0  O 
0  0  0 
0  0  O 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  O 
0  0  0 
20  0  0 
45  0  O 
10  0  O 
15  0  O 

1  7  £ 
1  0  O 
0  12  0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Making-up  Roads  . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  . 

Repairs  to  infirmary  . 

Enlargement  of  Postal  Sorting-Office  . 

Roadmaking,  Excavating,  Ac.,Northu  Hospitl 
Laying-uut  and  Planting  Grounds  do. 

Drainage  and  Sanitary  Works,  Ashford . 

York  Paving  . 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  . 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac . 

Surface  Drains,  &c . 

Wood- Paving  . 

Brick  Sewers  . 

Iron  Pier,  Loe-on-the-Solent . 

Sea  Waterworks  . 

Gasholder  Tanks,  Ac.,  Bridgend  . 

strengthening,  Ac.,  Albert  Suspension  Bridge 
glaughter-House,  Ac.,  Moscow . 


By  whom  required. 


Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Fulham  Board  of  Wka. 

St.  Saviour’s  Union . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 

Maugrs.W.L  Sch.  Dist. 
Gravesend  Corporation 
Finchley  Local  Board... 
Romford  U.  R.  S.  A.  ... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Westminstr  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Borough  of  Leicester... 


Gt.  Yarmouth  U.  S.  A. 
Glamorgan  Co.  Lunatic 

Asylum  . 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
The  Commf-nrs,  Moscow 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Official  . 

do. 

Jarvis  A  8on . 

Official  . 

Pennington  &  Bridgen 
do. 

Keith  D.  Young  . 

Official  . 

G.  W.  Brumell . 

Brundcll,  Simmons,  ACo 

—  De  Pape  . 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler  . 

Official  . . 

E.  A.  Robinson . 

J.  W.  Cockrill . 

Giles  &  Gough . 

Official  . 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Nov.  24th 

ii. 

Nov.  25th 

ii. 

ii. 

Nov.  27  th 

ii. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

iL 

Nov.  28th 

ii. 

Nov.  30th 

ii. 

ii. 

Dec.  2nd 

ii. 

Dec.  3id 

xur. 

Dec.  5th 

ii. 

Dec.  8th 

xur. 

do. 

ii. 

Dec.  17th 

Dec.  27th 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 

Page. 

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  N  uisances . 

City  of  Chichester  . 

1202 . 

Nov.  28th 

xvi. 

740 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  21,  1885. 


TENDERS. 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  erecting  Cambridge  University 
Laboratory.  Mr.  J.  J  Stevenson,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  J.  Gandy  :  — 

Law  ranee  A  Sons.  London  . £22,90) 


Henry  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  .. 

Holland  A  Hannon,  London  . 

George  Dobson,  Colchester . 

L.  I.nveday,  Leicestershire . 

J.  l’ameil  A  Son,  Rugby . 

Win.  Sindall,  Cambridge . 

•John  Bentley.  Waltham  Abbey...  . 
P.  llorsman  A  Co.,  Wolverhampto! 
Bull,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Southampton  .. 


22,4)5  0  0 


22.377  0  0 


20,43)  0 
19,950  0 
19,777  0 
19,69)  0 
19,354  0 

19.300  0 

19.300  0 


CHARLTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
entrance  lodge  and  new  gates  and  piers,  Charlton  Cemetery. 
Mr.  John  Rowland,  architect  and  surveyor.  Old  Charlton. 
Sfo  quantities : — 


Stephens  . 

Barham  . 

Grant  . 

Cattell . 

Proctor  . 

William  &  Sons  .. 
Stacey*  . 

Johnson  . 

Smith  . 

Fenn  . 

Reeves  .  ... 

Congdont  . 


Gates  and  Alterations  & 
piers.  additions. 


41  10  0  .  271 

36  0  0  .  269 

61  0  0  .  268 

46  17  0  .  235 

32  0  0  .  235 

63  0  0  .  220 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  5C7.  and  181/.  17s. J 
*  Accepted  for  gates, 
t  Accepted  for  alterations,  Ac, 


GRAYS.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  King’s 
Arms  public-house,  Grays,  Essex,  for  Messrs.  Ind  Coope 
A  Co.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect,  Leman-street :— 

Bentley,  Wa'tham  Abbey .  £1,500  0  0 

J.  A  H.  Cooks,  Mile  End  .  1,063  0  0 

J.  S.  Hammond  A  Son,*  Romford  ...  998  0  0 

•  Accepted. 


LAMBETH. — For  tiling  walls  of  kitchen  and  other 
works  at  the  Workhouse,  Kenfrew-road,  for  the  Guar¬ 
dians  : — 

Brown,  Norwood . £2‘9  0  0 

C. .  Mmsfirld,  Stratford .  .  190  0  0 

W.  Nash,  Kensington . ]7J  0 

Roberts  . 


0 


Swan  A  Barlow  . . 

Cox  A  Hamilton  . 

Blanden  (accepted).., 


165  0  0 


158  0  0 


SOMER3H.AM  (Hunts).— For  the  erection  of  live  loose 
boxes  at  Pedley  House  Farm,  for  Messrs.  Foster.  Mr.  J. 
Carter  Jonas,  surveyor  Cambridge  : — 

Hicks  . £125  0  0 

Worboys .  120  0  0 

Saint  A  Eons  (accepted)  .  102  0  0 


STRATFORD. — For  new  show-rooms  at  rear  of  Broad¬ 
way,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole, 
architect,  Mount-street,  W.  Messrs.  Battam  A  Co.,  sur- 


Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town  . £549  0  0 

Palmer  A  Co.,  Old  Gravel-lane,  E.  ...  625  0  0 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops 
and  premises  at  Westgate-on-Sea,  Thanet  (exclusive  of 
plumbing  and  decorating  work,  stoves,  and  chimney- 
pieces) ,  for  Mr.  R.  T.  Jarman.  Mr.  A.  Gordon  Collins, 
architect,  Westgate-on-Sea  — 

Pararaor  A  Son,  Margate  . £2,250  0  0 

W.  Frostick,  Westgato .  I.h90  0  0 

W.  Martin,  Kamsgate .  1  620  O  0 

H.  Bowman,  Ramsgate  (accepted) 


1,265 


S fainea. — The  list  of  tenders  for  villa  given  last  week  was, 
e  are  informed,  incomplete  ;  the  two  following  should  be 
added  to  it : — Hiscock,  026/. ;  Cargeuven,  695/. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  Theyshould  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “  Tns  Bcildbb,  London.” 


B.  (thanks  for  your  appreciative  letter).— R.  C.  J.— J.  C.  R.— 
G  J.— T.  C  — W.  C.  W.-J.  E.  W. — T.  G.  S.— O.  B..  Washington 
(M.S.  received).— P.  (we  have  already  given  our  opinion  on  the 
subject). 


i  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Wt  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  hare 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

J1  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  mntters  should  be 
.aa - -  r..™,  . Editor. 


addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  n 


LONDON.  For  sinking  wells  at  Ilia  Ladywell  and 
Forest  Hill  Public  Beths.  M-sirs.  Wilson,'  Son,  and 


Aldwinckle,  architects.  East  India-avenuo  ;  — 


Tilley  A  Son  ., 

SpHler  . 

Docwra  . 

Baker  A  Sons  . 


Well  at 

Ladywell  Bath, 
. £1,085  .. 


Well  at 
Forest  Hill 
Bath. 

...  £2/25 

ooo  .  1,225 

705  .  1,335 

666  .  1,265 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  works  at  Berkeley  House,  for 
Che  Baron  de  Barreto.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect. 
Mount-street,  W.  Messrs.  Battam  A  Co.,  surveyors  .— 

•L  llodd,  Edgware-road . £122  0  0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town  .  97  0  0 


NEW  MARKET.— For  stabling  and  additions  toGrafton 
House  Newmarket,  Cambs.,  for  Baron  L.  le  Hirsch.  Mr 
J.  B  Corby,  architect  and  surveyor,  Stamford  :  — 

Law  A  King,  Lutterworth...’. . £ 2,820  0  0 

Farrow,  Wisbech .  2  )97  0  0 

Thoday  A  Son,  Cambridge  (accepted)  2*3C3  0  0 


OXTED  (Surrey). -For  the  erection  of  a  store  at  Oxted 
for  Messrs,  loung  A  Berry.  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  archil 
tect,  Canoon-sireet.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Brown, 
Henrietta-street,  Cevent  Garden  : 

Loveland  . £33)  0  0 

Lawrence  A  Sons  ...  g’l  q  0 

£°be:,<' . 813  0  0 

Nightingale  . '.".'..’.'.'.'."I  768  0  0 

Chann  . 740  0  q 

Ma  aland,  Chislehurst  (accepted)  .  698  0  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “Tub  Builder,  London.” 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  Deo  (about  ten  words  .  0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  bv  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under .  2*.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ton  words) .  Os.  Gd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-oflice.  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUKDKINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  fie.  left  ut  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Best  Batli  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Downy 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Ad< 


Dry  Coraham  Stone. 

150,000  feet  cube, 

for  winter  use. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.' 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

/■  _  The  stone  from  these  quart 
is  known  as  the  “  W’eatb 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  vi 
crystalline  nature,  and  ii 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mi 
durable  Btones  in  E  □gland.  1 
Is  of  the  same  crystal]! 
nature  as  the  Chelyncn  8tof 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  mi 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  wot 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  f 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  r 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  1 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SON) 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerso 
London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, : 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ady 


Doultmg  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  a 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  0 ^ton 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  -  under  -  Hai 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Ady: 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  won 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quari 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establishe 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Albas 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Adyi 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
_______  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same. 

'  ' '  Office  belore  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 


DAY  mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder."  may  have  He 
to  the  Office,  48,  Catherine-street  Covent' 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwordet 

sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  t 


it  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 

iu  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  26s.  per  annum.  To 
IudU-  China,^,  Oeylon. /c..  3'l8;^per_  annum.  Remittances  payable 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia' 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehou: 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mill 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[ADYi 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  ABphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advi 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  I 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W. ; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  oor 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 


TIMBER  MERCHANTS  : 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Caebi 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C.  . 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  & 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  &  CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineer! 

11.  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Books  for  Architectural  Students. — II. 

N  our  last  article  we 
looked  through  the 
list  recommended  by 
the  Institute  as  far 
as  regards  the  works 
on  the  history  and 
the  artistic  aspect  of 
architecture  ;  we 
now  continue  the 
(  •subject  with  some  remarks  and  hints  on  the 
i  works  on  sanitary  science,  construction,  and 
1  professional  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  study  of  books  on  sanitary 
l  science  it  must  be  noted  that  the  date  of  a  book 
is  here  of  some  importance,  for  sanitary  science 
i  stands  on  a  very  different  ground  from  archi- 
(  tectural  art  and  design.  That  which  was  once 
‘  good  and  admirable  in  art  is  always  so  ;  it  does 
not  depend  upon  the  progress  of  “  discovery,” 
i  in  the  scientific  sense.  That  which  was  once 
i  held  good  in  science,  however,  may  be  over- 
i  thrown  by  the  fuller  knowledge  of  a  later  genera- 
i  tion ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard 
i  to  sanitation,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  modern 
i  science,  and  is  still  in  such  a  state  of  progres- 
I  siou  that  a  few  years’  experience  may  alter  the 
i  -minds  of  the  best  informed  men  upon  im- 
i  portant  points  which  were  before  supposed  to 
i  be  settled.  Accordingly,  all  the  books  iu  the 
i  Institute  upon  this  subject  are  quite  modern 
1  works,  the  oldest  only  dating  from  1874.  The 
:  full  study  of  the  general  principles  of  hygiene 
:  includes  a  great  deal  which  belongs  more 
!  properly  to  the  sphere  of  the  physician  than 
I  the  architect,  and  the  latter  will  find  some 
j  selection  necessary  in  the  study  of  so  extensive 
,  a  subject, — considering  that  life  is  short  and 
i  time  is  limited.  What  the  architect  mainly 
i  requires  to  be  informed  about  are  the  condi- 
!  tions  of  soil  and  formation  of  the  ground 
which  render  a  site  naturally  healthy  or 
i  unhealthy  ;  the  best  means  of  conveying 
-  away  the  insanitary  off-scourings  of  human 
i  habitations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  rid  of  all 
I  danger  to  life  and  health  from  their  influences 
\  and  the  means  by  which  the  movement  of  air 
i  can  he  controlled,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  foul  air 
!  and  admit  fresh  air.  These  two  latter  subjects, 
which  may  be  otherwise  classed  as  “  drainage  ” 

(  and  “  ventilation,”  are  thus  closely  connected 
with  each  other  ;  efficient  drainage  requires 
such  control  of  the  air  as  will  shut  out  foul 
!  gases,  or  carry  them  oft'  where  they  can  do  no 
harm  ;  and  efficient  ventilation  such  control  as 
1  will  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  with- 
i  out  draughts.  Heating  is  commonly  spoken 
I  of  in  connexion  with  ventilation,  and  rightly 
r  so  in  as  far  as  this,  that  the  means  employed 
for  heating  ought  to  be  such  as  to  assist  the 
ventilation  system  and  work  in  harmony  with 


it ;  otherwise  mere  heating  is,  in  itself,  a  much 
easier  and  simpler  subject  than  ventilation, 
and  more  directly  controllable  by  mechanical 
means. 

In  advising  students  to  limit  their  ground  of 
study  iu  sanitation  to  what  bears  directly  on 
practice,  we  wish  them  to  understand  not  that 
the  subject  is  of  less  importance,  but  that  it  is 
so  important  to  a  modern  architect  that  he  had 
better  go  straight  to  the  mark  in  endeavouring 
to  master  all  that  directly  concerns  his  work  in 
a  practical  sense.  In  this  light  we  regard 
Parkes’s  “Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene”  as 
too  large  in  scope  for  an  architectural  student ; 
it  goes  into  much  which  is  more  properly 
medical ;  but  the  chapters  on  ventilation  are 
very  valuable  to  the  architect.  Similarly,  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton’s  work  on  “  Sanitary  Engineer¬ 
ing  ”  is  very  largely  occupied  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  disposal  of  sewage,  which  is  an 
engineer’s  rather  than  an  architect’s  subject. 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham’s  “Sanitary  Engineer¬ 
ing,”  a  work  of  about  the  same  size  and  general 
scope,  is  more  directly  fitted  to  be  of  use  to 
the  architectural  student  ;  it  contains  a  great 
body  of  information,  accompanied  by  copious 
illustrations  of  various  forms  of  sewers,  traps, 
water-closets,  &c.,  with  full  remarks  on  their 
special  merits  or  defects  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  books  in  the  list  which  a  student  would 
do  well  to  purchase  and  study  thoroughly. 
Professor  Corfield’s  “Water  Supply,  Sewerage, 
and  Sewage  Utilisation”  (originally  a  course 
of  lectures  to  the  cadets  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers  at  Chatham)  includes  an  excellent 
and  concise  treatise  on  water  and  water-supply  ; 
and  though  these  lectures  are  also  largely 
occupied  with  specially  engineering  subjects, 
the  book  is  an  inexpensive  one  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  procure  for  the  sake  of  the 
portions  more  directly  bearing  on  architectural 
work.  Another  book,  also  a  small  one,  which 
may  be  specially  recommended  to  young 
architects,  is  Dr.  Pridgin  Teale’s  “  Dangers  to 
Health,”  which  deals  entirely  with  the  sub 
ject  of  house  drainage  in  detail,  and  gives  i 
series  of  most  instructive  diagrams,  sections  of 
houses  and  their  drainage  systems,  placing 
examples  of  the  wroDg  way  and  the  right  way 
of  doing  it  side  by  side,  accompanied  by  brief 
explanatory  comments :  it  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  clear  and  practical  books  of  in¬ 
struction  in  house  sanitation  that  can  be 
named.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton’s  “  House  Sanita¬ 
tion  ”  is  an  authoritative  work  of  convenient 
size,  but  not  very  comprehensive  in  its  illus¬ 
trations,  which,  however,  are  admirable  as  far 
as  they  go.  Mr.  Hellyer’s  “  Lectures  on  Sani¬ 
tary  Plumbing  ”  is,  perhaps,  more  for  plumbers 
than  architects,  though  it  gives  the  latter 
good  many  hints  as  to  where  to  catch  the 
plumber  tripping  ;  his  other  book  on  the  list, 


“  The  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Houses,”  is  very 
useful  for  details  of  sanitary  work,  and  gives 
sections  of  houses  with  the  arrangement  of 
pipes  and  drains  :  this  is  a  book  of  small  size, 
and  this  and  Dr.  Teale’s  book  would  be  very 
good  to  study  together  ;  the  latter  shows  what 
ought  to  be  aimed  at,  the  former  the  detail  of 
carrying  it  out. 

The  Institute  list  of  works  on  materials  and 
construction  is  a  formidable  one  for  a  young 
student  to  face,  and  it  errs  certainly  on  the 
side  of  being  too  voluminous.  We  will  take, 
first,  the  books  treating  of  construction  and 
mechanical  principles  generally.  Ashpitel’s 
Treatise  on  Architecture,  including  the  Arts 
of  Construction,”  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  aesthetic  (as  it  would  now  be  called)  and 
the  practical,  of  which  the  latter  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  all-round  summary  of  the  constructive 
side  of  building,  and  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  not  be 
found  in  more  detail  in  Gwilt.  Rondelet’s 
Art  de  Batir  ”  is  a  standard  work  of  its  day, 
and  deserves  to  be  called  a  great  architectural 
book,  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  from  which  a 
young  student  would  find  it  easiest  to  learn, 
and  the  Institute  list,  in  which  it  is  merely 
described  as  “  4to.  Paris,  1812,”  gives  no  hint 
of  the  folio  volume  of  plates,  which  form  great 
part  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  no  hint 
either  of  the  supplement  by  Blouet  (1847),  and 
the  splendid  folio  volume  of  plates  accompany¬ 
ing  this  also,  and  which,  to  the  student,  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  portion  of  tbe 
whole.  Rondelet  is  a  difficult  and  costly  work 
to  procure  ;  but  provincial  students,  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  Institute  Library,  will  pro¬ 
bably  find  itin  any  good  public  library.  “Notes 
on  Building  Construction,”  in  three  volumes, 
is  a  general  work  published  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  South  Kensington  Schools  ;  it  goes  into  a 
reat  deal  of  practical  detail,  and  is  intention¬ 
ally  a  student’s  text-book  :  it  bears  no  author’s 
name,  and,  therefore,  does  not  come  with  the 
special  authority  of  any  known  scientific 
expert,  but  appears  to  be  generally  a  good 
book,  though  not  a  book  of  the  first  order,  and 
neither  very  well  arranged,  nor  very  well 
illustrated  ;  but  it  is  a  book  easily  procured, 
and  probably  not  expensive  for  its  size  and  the 
amount  of  miscellaneous  information  to  be 
found  in  it.  Of  the  other  general  books  on 
construction,  there  is  Moseley’s  “  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Engineering  and  Architecture,” 
an  authoritative  work  of  the  first  class  in  its 
way,  but  occupied  very  largely  with  subjects 
which  are  purely  engineer’s  work ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Rankine’s  “  Applied 
Mechanics.”  Moseley,  however,  contains  a 
great  deal  also  that  directly  bears  on  architec¬ 
tural  construction,  and  as  it  is  not  a  large  or 
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that  the 


costly  book,  it  is  one 
may  be  recommended  to  procure.  Ran 
kine’s  “  Manual  of  Civil  Engineering 
is  also,  as  its  title  implies,  largely  occu¬ 
pied  with  engineering  subjects,  but  con¬ 
tains  a  full  and  valuable  treatise  on  surveying 
and  levelling,  a  subject  the  special  treatment 
of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  otherwise.*  Still,  it  is  hardly 
an  architect’s  book.  Col.  Seddon’s  “  Building 
Trades  and  Building  Construction  ”  is  another 
series  of  Chatham  engineering  lectures,  by  an 
author  who  combines  a  great  amount 
practical  and  theoretical  learning  ;  this  is  a 
most  useful  book  for  a  young  architect,  and 
well  worth  his  while  to  procure  ;  it  abounds 
in  concise  practical  information,  some  of  it  on 
out-of-the-way  points  which  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  touched  upon  in  treatises  of  this  kind. 
The  pith  of  much  of  the  information  found  at 
greater  length  in  the  other  works  we  have  been 
mentioning  is  put  in  a  concentrated  form  in 
Mr.  Tarn’s  book  on  “  The  Science  of  Building,” 
which  treats  of  mechanical  principles  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  of  the  properties  of  timber, 
stone,  and  iron  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  best  books  in  the  list  for  a  student  to  com¬ 
mence  his  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  archi¬ 
tecture  with  ;  filling  up  the  details  by  sub¬ 
sequent  reference  to  more  elaborate  special 
works. 

Among  the  books  on  special  branches, 
Tredgold’s  “  Carpentry  ”  is,  of  course,  a  well- 
known  and  standard  work,  but  we  may 
strongly  recommend  to  the  student  another 
book  on  the  list,  more  modern  and  of  less 
wide-spread  reputation  than  Tredgold,  but  an 
excellent  work, — Newland’s  “Carpenter’s  and 
J oiner’s  Assistant.”  This  gives  a  great  deal  of 
practical  application  of  geometry  to  the  setting 
out  of  work,  and  copious  and  fine  illustrations 
of  timber  construction  of  every  kind,  by  a  very 
able  and  competent  engineer.  It  is  a  work  in 
two  thick  volumes,  and,  as  it  is  twenty-five 
years  since  it  was  issued,  is,  perhaps,  difficult 
to  procure  now  ;  but  for  those  who  can  find  it 
in  or  procure  it  from  a  library,  it  is  a  most 
useful  book,  and  pretty  nearly  exhaustive  of  its 
subject. 

Of  the  works  on  iron,  Hodgkinson  (1846) 
has  been  long  a  standard  one,  and  most  more 
recent  works  have  been  a  good  deal  based  on 
Hodgkinson’s  experiments,  though  some  of  his 
results  have  been  called  in  question  by  those 
of  more  recent  experiments  conducted  with 
better  means  of  ensuring  accuracy.  Fair- 
bairn’s  “  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes  ”  contains  the  cream 
of  Hodgkinson,  with  something  else  added, 
and  is  a  more  useful  book  to  the  modern 
student. f  Stoney’s  “Theory  of  Strains  in 
Girders  ”  gives  the  principles  of  the  subject, 
Humber’s  “  Handy-book  for  the  Calculation  of 
Strains  ou  Girders  ”  the  application  of  it.  Of 
the  remaining  books  in  this  department  of 
the  list,  Stock’s  “  Shoring  and  Underpinning,” 
the  work  of  a  clever  young  man  who  did  not 
live  to  make  the  reputation  he  probably  would 
have  made,  is  rather  descriptive  of  actual 
practice  (in  London)  than  a  book  of  instruc¬ 
tion  by  an  expert  ;  but  it  contains  the  results 
of  a  good  deal  of  observation.  Mr.  Robson’s 
‘  Modern  Domestic  Building  Construction  ”  is 
chiefly  valuable  to  the  student  as  containina  a 
very  good  model  specification  for  domestic 
work,  and,  perhaps,  should  have  better  come 
\mder  the  ‘specifications  ”  section  of  the  list. 
Ware’s  ‘  Tracts  on  Vaults  and  Bridges”  is  an 
old  work  (1822)  which  has  retained  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  being  very  badly  written  and 
arrange'  1,  or  rather  with  no  arrangement  at 
all,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  originality  and 
practical  suggestiveness  of  the  author’s  remarks 
and  diagrams  on  the  equilibrium  of  masses  in 
vaulting  and  buttress  construction  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  a  book  to  have  put  into  a  student’s  list. 

lhe  last  section  of  the  Institute  list  is  that 
which  deals  with  “Specifications  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Practice.”  On  the  head  of  specifica- 
tions,  Bartholomew’s  book  is  the  oldest  standard 
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student  I  work,  but  in  form  and  in  many  details  it  is 
out  of  date  now,  and  its  real  value  consists  in 
the  amount  of  practical  information  and  sug¬ 
gestion  which  is  to  be  extracted  from  its 
voluminous  pages.  The  late  Prof.  Donaldson’s 
“  Handbook  of  Specifications  ”  is  a  publication 
of  a  number  of  specifications  of  works  actually 
carried  out,  which  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  author  for  publication.  In  some  respects, 
this  also  is  out  of  date,  as  every  book  of  the 
kind  must  become  in  time.  For  example, 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  terra-cotta,  a  build¬ 
ing  material  which  has  come  into  use  since  the 
book  was  published,  and  which  requires  a  good 
deal  of  special  knowledge  ;  and  the  specifica¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  concrete  are  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars  superseded  by  more  recent  experience. 
It  is  exceedingly  useful  for  a  young  architect 
to  look  through  such  a  book,  but  it  is  not  wise 
to  trust  to  precedent  in  this  branch  of  practice, 
or  to  take  the  specifications  of  others  as  matter 
for  mere  imitation.  They  should  be  regarded 
as  suggestions,  to  be  tried  by  the  architect’s  own 
knowledge  and  his  own  ideas  of  what  he  wants. 
Probably  when  a  young  architect  writes  his  first 
specification  foractual  practice,  he  gets,  if  hegoes 
about  it  in  a  thorough  manner,  one  of  his  most 
valuable  practical  lessons.  He  is  compelled  to 
think  out  in  detail  what  he  wants,  how  he  wants 
it  done,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  express 
his  intentions  ;  and,  if  he  follows  a  precedent 
too  closely,  he  is  only  likely  to  be  tempted  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  really  thinking  out 
his  own  work.  Therefore,  we  do  not  attach 
very  much  value  to  this  class  of  study  book, 
unless  used  merely  as  a  suggestion  and  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  main  points  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  regard  to  the  legal  and  business  side  of  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  Emden’s  “  Building  Leases 
and  Building  Contracts  ”  is  a  very  large  and 
exhaustive  work,  valuable  as  a  reference  book, 
but  much  larger  and  more  elaborated  than  any 
architect  is  likely  to  find  necessary  to  him 
unless  he  intends  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
arbitration  and  agency  of  property,  which  is, 
of  course,  not  purely  architectural  work.  The 
books  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  on  “  Dilapi¬ 
dations,”  “  Arbitrations,”  “  Quantities,”  and 
“Light  and  Air,”  are  all  admirably  done,  of 
moderate  size  and  not  costly,  and  the  student 
would  do  well  to  procure  these.  Dobson  and 
Tarn’s  “  Student’s  Guide  to  Measuring  ”  is 
very  useful  book,  commencing  with  a  study  of 
the  application  of  geometry  to  the  calculation 
of  superficial  areas,  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
details  of  practice  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  every  architect  should  know  how  the 
measuring-up  of  work  is  carried  out,  even  if 
he  does  not  intend  to  concern  himself 
practically  in  carrying  it  out,  or  he  (and 
lis  clients)  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  contractor  in  many  cases.  Leaning’s 
“Quantity  Surveying”  is  a  fuller  treatise, 
more  adapted  for  those  who  intend  to  make 
this  an  important  branch  of  their  practice.  An 
exceedingly  useful  small  work  is  Knight’s 
“  Annotated  Model  By-laws  ”  ;  it  gives  the 
Local  Government  Board  By-laws,  with  com¬ 
ments  bringing  out  their  full  scope  and  the 
meaning  and  object  with  which  they  were 
framed,  which  is  not  always  apparent  on  the 
surface  of  them.  Roscoe’s  “Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Light  ”  and  “  Digest  of  Building 
Cases”  (both  small  books)  are  rather  useful 
perhaps  to  the  architect  in  practice  than  to  the 
student ;  they  give  precedents  of  cases  on 
which  judgment  has  already  been  given,  and 
afford  thereby  a  clue  to  an  architect  as  to  the 
legality  of  his  position  in  case  of  any  dispute 
in  connexion  with  the  rights  of  his  client  or 
contractor.  The  subject  of  right  of  light, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  one  on  which  it  is 
very  important  for  any  architect  practising 
in  a  large  town  (especially)  to  be  well 
informed,  otherwise  he  may  get  his  client 
into  unexpected  difficulties  involving  pecuniary 
loss.  Jenkins  and  Raymonds’s  “Architect’s 
Legal  Handbook”  is  also  useful,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  others  in  the  list,  as 
concise  treatise  on  the  general  state 
and  bearing  of  the  law  on  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  building.  Noble’s  “  Professional 
Practice  of  Architects”  (1836)  should  not 
have  been  inserted  in  a  students’  list.  It  i3 
an  interesting  book,  giving  a  good  deal  of 


information  about  London  building  and  pi 
perty  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  is  of  : 
direct  practical  value  to  a  student  now. 

The  list  of  books  suggested  by  the  Institu 
is,  we  think  (and  we  believe  some  of  those  w 
are  officially  responsible  for  it  agree  with  thil 
rather  too  large,  and  somewhat  calculated  ; 
bewilder  and  alarm  those  for  whose  suggest!, 
it  was  drawn  up.  We  heard  of  an  enthusiast 
provincial  student  who,  on  obtaining  it,  se 
an  order  to  a  well-known  architectural  pu 
lisher  for  “  the  lot,”  and  was  a  good  d i 
staggered  on  being  told  that  it  would  cost  hi 
about  150Z.  We  have  endeavoured  to  gi 
such  a  resume  of  the  special  value  of  the  boo' 
as  may  guide  students  in  making  a  selection 
and  also  to  indicate  what  books  it  would  be  > 
well  to  procure,  among  those  which  can  ) 
procured  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  what  a 
most  useful  among  those  for  which  ma 
architectural  students  would  find  it  nece 
sary  to  betake  themselves  to  a  good  library 
We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  tl 
disadvantage  of  being  only  able  to  consult 
book  at  a  library,  instead  of  having  it  at  hom 
is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  impuL 
which  these  conditions  often  give  to  concei 
trated  and  intelligent  study.  A  book  at  horn 
is  not  unfrequently  only  skimmed,  with  the  id  i 
that  it  can  be  taken  up  again  for  fuller  readix 
at  any  time.  A  book  at  a  library,  which  is  oni 
available  at  limited  hours  and  by  visiting  t 
library,  must  be  studied  with  the  intention  > 
getting  the  pith  of  it,  and  with  that  pracit 
of  making  careful  notes  which  does  more  ( 
compel  the  reader  to  understand  the  book,  ai 
to  stamp  its  teaching  on  his  memory,  tham 
great  deal  of  more  extended  but  superficn 
reading  can  achieve. 


THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  HUMAE 
FIGURE. 

BY  CHARLES  ROBERTS,  F.R.C.S. 

ROM  the  earliest  historic  times  tl 
study  of  the  physical  proportions  i! 
the  human  body  appears  to  han. 
exercised  a  singular  fascination  ovo 


the  minds  of  men,  the  reason  for  which  is  s< 
at  first  sight  very  obvious.  Was  it  the  vanifc 
of  man  which  first  taught  him  that  “  tl 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  as  Pope  hi 
it?  or  was  it  the  belief  that  man  was  made  ie 
the  image  of  God, — a  belief  which  must  ha>v 
existed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewis 
nationality,  as  we  find  the  Egyptians,  Assyriana 
Hindoos,  and,  above  all,  the  highly-cultivatei 
Greeks,  making  their  gods  in  the  likeness  <s 
man  ?  The  study  probably  owes  its  origin  t 
a  simpler  and  more  prosaic  cause,  namely,  thi 
necessity  which  men  in  early  times  felt  k 
measuring  instruments  which  they  had  not  yt; 
invented,  and  were  obliged  to  extemporise,  b 
the  use  of  various  parts  of  their  bodily  framt 
Thus  the  cubit  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  am 
Israelites  was  the  length  of  the  arm  from  tht 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  ;  the  spaf 
was  the  space  covered  by  the  stretched-oix 
thumb  and  middle  finger ;  the  hand,  still  used  il 
this  country  for  measuring  the  height  of  horses 
was  the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers  ;  the  inch 
was  the  breadth  of  the  thumb  ;  and  the  foot 
still  in  use  among  us,  was  at  first  the  length  a 
the  human  foot.  The  fathom  was  the  lengtl 
of  the  arms  extended  horizontally,  and  it  i 
still  measured  in  that  way  by  our  sailors. 

From  applying  these  several  measures  1 1 
extrinsic  objects  it  was  a  short  and  easy  stejtj 
to  applying  them  to  the  proportions  of  tht 
body  itself.  Hence  the  cubit  was  considered 
the  fourth  part  of  the  total  stature,  and  thi 
foot  the  sixth  part.  The  lengths  of  the  hann| 
and  of  the  face  were  the  same,  and  constitute'!! 
the  ninth  part,  while  the  whole  height  of  th: 
head  formed  from  the  seventh  to  the  eightlj 
part  of  the  stature.  It  is  easy  to  understand! 
moreover,  how  these  rules  or  canons  of  p^opon: 
tion  became  petrified,  as  it  were,  among  thi 
statuaries  of  early  and  imperfectly-civilisej 
nations  like  the  Egyptians,  who  were  artisan;! 
rather  than  artists,  and  resulted  in  the  produd' 
tion  of  sculpture  of  great  uniformity  and  cone 
paratively  little  artistic  merit ;  and  that  simfla 
rules  of  proportion  were  applied  to  their  othd: 
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works,  and  notably  to  those  of  an  architectural 
character. 

Beyond  this  mechanical  development  of  the 
rules  of  proportion  in  the  human  figure,  and, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  it,  there  is  in  the 
human  mind  a  consciousness  or  faculty  of 
proportion  just  as  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
form  and  of  colour,  which,  like  these  faculties, 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  our 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  Of  these  three  faculties 
of  the  artistic  tripod  the  sense  of  proportion  is 
the  least  developed,  and  the  rarest,  because  it 
is  of  the  least  use  in  the  survival  of  the  race ; 
while  the  sense  of  colour  is  the  most  highly 
developed,  and  the  commonest  because  it  best 
serves  this  end.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
study  of  human  proportions,  it  is  certain  that 
when  once  established  a  great  variety  of 
methods  were  adopted,  although  the  total 
height  of  the  body  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  as  the  starting-point  in  nearly  all 
of  them. 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge,  we  find  the  usual  astrological  jugglery 
with  figures.  In  an  ancient  Sanscrit  manu¬ 
script,  entitled  Silpi  Sastri  (a  treatise  on  the 
fine  arts),  and  the  oldest  Avork  of  the  kind  in 
existence, f  the  human  figure  is  represented  as 
divided  into  480  parts  ;  while  at  a  later  period 
360  parts  (the  number  of  degrees  in  a  circle), 
are  employed,  because  these  numbers  (like  our 
own  duodecimal  system),  admit  of  being 
divided  into  the  greatest  number  of  even 
factors.  Another  proportional  method  was 
to  represent  the  total  height  by  100,  1,000,  or 
other  even  number,  and  the  various  portions 
of  the  body  as  ratios  of  these  numbers.  This 
method  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  writers 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  is  in  use  at  the 
present  day. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  settled  the  dimensions  of  their 
figures  with  such  minuteness  and  accuracy  of 
measurement  that  their  statuaries  executed 
portions  of  them  in  different  blocks  of  stone, 
which,  when  put  together,  possessed  such  per¬ 
fect  harmony  and  agreement  as  to  excite  uni¬ 
versal  admiration  ;  and  he  asserts  that  two 
Greek  sculptors,  Telecles  and  Theodorus,  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method,  made  a  statue  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  one  half  of  which  was  executed 
in  Samos  and  the  other  at  Ephesus,  which  was 
considered  a  marvel  of  symmetry  and  per¬ 
fection. 

The  Greeks  have,  unfortunately,  left  no 
account  of  their  method  of  studying  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  human  body,  which  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  representing  in  its  ideal  perfection, 
but  it  is  obvious  from  some  of  their  earlier 
works  that  the  Egyptian  canon  was  the  A.B.C. 
of  their  studios,  and  long  remained  the  guide 
of  their  ordinary  sculptors  ;  while,  according 
to  Diodorus,  a  “  simple  glance  of  the  eye  ” 
sufficed  for  their  men  of  genius.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  of  Phidias,  that  he  employed  twenty 
models,  and,  taking  from  them  the  most 
beautiful  parts,  combined  them  together  to 
form  a  perfect  figure,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  must  have  been  effected  by  that  fine 
mental  faculty  of  proportion  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  not  by  any  method  of  actual 
measurement.  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Storey 
have  given  us  this  year  two  pictures  of  Zeuxis 
following  the  same  method  in  the  sister 
art  of  painting.  The  fact  that  Polycletus 
should  have  produced  his  Doryphorus,  or 
spear-bearer,  as  the  canon  par  excellence 
of  proportion,  or  type  of  beauty,  in  man, 

*  My  inquiries  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  per¬ 
ception  of  colour  is  more  largely  developed  in  women,  who 
have  a  much  finer  Bense  of  tints  and  shade,  and  are  very 
rarely  colour-blind,  than  iu  men,  while  men  possess  a  finer 
perception  of  form  and  proportion ;  hence,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  women  often  excel  in  decorative  arts,  but  do 
not  succeed  as  sculptors,  architects,  or  composers.  This 
may  also  account  for  the  “  British  Matron’s  "non-apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  nude  figures  of  some  of  the  Royal  Academy 
pictures  in  this  year’s  exhibition. 

t  I  may  observe  here,  in  reply  to  the  outcry  being  made 
about  the  physical  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  that  the 
proportions  given  in  this  ancient  work  represent  the  total 
stature  us  a  little  less  than  seven  heads, —  proportions 
which  are  found  in  some  of  Raffaelle's  best  pictures,  and 
in  the  mass  of  the  European  population  of  the  present  day. 
The  middle  point  of  the  body  was  Bomewhat  higher  then 
than  now,  which  would  imply  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
lower  limbs.  The  proportions  of  the  Silpi  Sastri,  indeed, 
more  closely  agree  with  those  of  women  than  of  men  of 
the  present  day. 


shows  that  the  subject  of  human  pro¬ 
portions  must  have  been  a  serious  study 
among  the  Greeks.  Probably  they  made 
more  use  of  the  living  model  and  had  more 
and  better  examples  of  well-proportioned  ones 
than  we  possess  at  the  present  day.*  The 
terms  employed  by  teachers  and  writers  of  a 
later  date  to  distinguish  the  study  of  human 
proportions  also  show  how  much  importance 
was  attached  to  it.  Philostratus  the  younger 
called  it  analogy  ;  Pliny  the  elder,  symmetry  ; 
Pliny  the  younger,  equality  and  congruity  ; 
Vitruvius,  commensuration  ;  and  Cicero,  the 
agreement  of  the  parts  and  the  proper  com¬ 
position  of  the  members,  all  of  which  are 
more  expressive  and  appropriate  than  our 
modern  scientific  term  anthropometry,  but, 
unfortunately,  having  lost  their  original 
meaning  in  our  language,  cannot  be  revived. 

Vitruvius’s  rules  of  proportion  of  the  human 
figure  are  well  known  through  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Bonomi’s  translation  of  the  fragments 
preserved  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  They  are 
very  simple  and  easy  to  remember,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  are  not  very  true  to  nature,  and  their 
simplicity  suggests  that  they  were  probably 
intended  rather  as  a  “  rule  of  thumb  ”  than  a 
canon  of  proportion  taken  from  the  Dory¬ 
phorus  of  Polycletus,  from  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed. 

The  winter  exhibitions  have  given  us  many 
glimpses  of  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  the  study  of  human  proportions  by  the 
great  painters  of  the  Renaissance.  In  1879 
some  studies  of  Verocchio’s,  from  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  were  exhibited  at  theGrosvenor 
Gallery,  and  others  by  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle, 
and  Da  Vinci,  were  displayed  on  the  walls  of 
the  Academy.  Verocchio  was  the  master  of 
Da  Vinci  and  of  Perugino,  and  the  latter  in 
his  turn  was  the  master  of  Raffaelle  :  hence  it 
is  probable  that  the  same  principles  of  propor¬ 
tion  were  taught  and  practised  by  all  these 
distinguished  painters.  A  large  work  by  Albert 
Durer,  which  was  exceedingly  popular  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  shows  how  far  astray  a  clever 
man  may  go  if  he  gives  up  the  observation  of 
the  living  model,  and  trusts  himself  to  a  theory. 
Durer  begins  by  giving  the  measurements  of 
a  strongly-built  peasant,  the  length  of  the  foot 
being  the  sixth,  of  the  head  the  seventh,  and 
the  hand  the  tenth  part  of  the  total  height, 
and  ends  by  presenting  figures,  in  which  are 
represented  the  (theoretical)  proportions  of 
men  and  women  of  nine  and  ten  heads  in 
stature,  with  absurd  elongated  forms  which  are 
never  found  in  nature. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  other  sciences 
began  to  influence  the  views  previously  held 
of  the  study  of  human  proportions.  Vesalius’s 
dissections  were  portrayed  by  Titian,  and  hence 
we  have  the  origin  of  artistic  anatomy  so  much 
studied, — and  I  think  so  much  over-studied, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  living  model, — at  the 
present  day.  The  advances  made  in  mathe¬ 
matics  led,  in  the  hands  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  sculptor  and  architect  (best  known  to 
us  by  his  large  works  on  architecture),  to  the 
first  development  of  human  proportions  as  a 
science.  Alberti  tells  us  that  he  selected  a 
great  number  of  models  which  were  considered 
beautiful  and  regularly  formed  ;  he  measured 
them  and  compared  them  with  each  other  ;  he 
put  aside  all  that  was  excessive  either  way, 
and  he  confined  himself  to  arriving  at  a  mean 
amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  mankind.  His 
standard  was  the  sixth  part  of  the  stature, 
which  he  probably  took  from  Vitruvius,  which 
he  called  a  foot ,  because  it  agreed  with  the 
length  of  the  human  foot.  The  foot  was 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts  or  ounces  (onces, 
uncise) ;  the  ounce  in  its  turn  was  subdivided 
into  ten  equal  parts  or  minutes,  so  that  each 
minute  formed  the  six-hundredth  part  of  the 
stature.  According  to  Quetelet,  the  well-known 
Belgian  mathematician  and  statician,  we  have 


*  “It  is  wrong,”  says  Quetelet,  “  to  think  that  the 
men  of  our  own  time  and  country  differ  essentially 
from  the  structure  which  is  to  be  observed  in  Greek 
statues.  The  fineness  and  beauty  of  the  features,  the 
expression  of  the  face,  the  elegance  of  the  form,  may  not 
be  the  same,  but  the  proportions  are  not  different.  Every¬ 
thing,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
human  type  in  our  era  is  identical  with  that  which  is 
deduced  from  the  observation  of  the  most  regular  ancient 
statues.”  Quetelet  infers  from  this  that  the  Greeks  must 
have  copied  by  measurements  their  living  models. 


here  the  employment  of  two  methods  of  re¬ 
search,  which  were  almost  unknown  at  the 
time,  namely,  the  ,use  of  averages,  and  the 
decimal  system.  It  is  obvious  that  Alberti 
understood  that  there  existed  a  typical  form  of 
man  which  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  gather¬ 
ing  measurements  from  a  large  number  of  men, 
and  eliminating  all  that  is  accidental  in  the 
individual  forms  by  means  of  averages. 

It  is  very  singular  that  Alberti’s  views, 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  should  have  been  ignored  by  the 
numerous  writers  on  the  subject  of  human 
proportions  who  followed  him,  and  who  ad¬ 
hered  persistently  to  the  purely  conventional 
ideas  which  had  been  handed  down  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  form  from  earlier  writers,  till  we  find  our 
own  distinguished  artist,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
dilating  on  views  of  a  similar  but  more  com¬ 
prehensive  kind,  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1770,  of  which  institution  he  was 
then  President.  “All  the  objects  which  are 
exhibited  to  our  view  by  nature,”  says  Sir 
Joshua,  in  language  suitable  to  art  students, 
“  upon  close  examination  will  be  found  to  have 
their  blemishes  and  defects.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  have  something  about  them  like 
weakness,  minuteness,  or  imperfection.  But  it 
is  not  every  eye  that  perceives  these  blemishes. 
It  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  the  comparison 
of  their  forms,  and  which,*  by  long  habit  of 
observing  what  any  set  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind  have  in  common,  has  acquired  the  power 
of  discerning  what  each  wants  in  particular. 
By  this  means  we  acquire  a  just  idea  of  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  ;  we  correct  nature  by  herself,  her 
imperfect  state  by  her  more  perfect,  and  make 
out  an  abstract  idea  of  forms  more  perfect  than 
any  one  original .  From  reiterated  ex¬ 

perience  and  a  close  comparison  of  the  objects 
of  nature,  the  artist  becomes  possessed  of  a 
central  form  from  which  every  deviation  is 

deformity .  As  there  is  one  general 

form  which  belongs  to  the  human  kind  at 
large,  so  in  each  class  there  is  one  common 
idea  and  central  form  which  is  the  abstract  of 
the  various  individual  forms  belonging  to  that 

class .  I  must  add  further,  that  though 

the  most  perfect  forms  of  each  of  the  general 
divisions  of  the  human  figure  are  ideal  and 
superior  to  any  individual  form  of  that  class, 
yet  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human  figure 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is 
not  in  the  Hercules,  nor  in  the  Gladiator,  nor 
in  the  Apollo,  but  in  that  form  which  takes 
from  them  all,  and  which  partakes  equally  of 
the  activity  of  the  Gladiator,  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  Apollo,  and  the  muscular  strength  of 
the  Hercules.” 

Reynolds’s  views  are  often  spoken  of  as 
idealistic,  and  therefore  of  little  practical  value 
to  the  student  of  human  proportions  ;  but  in 
truth  they  are  of  the  highest  value  to  both  art 
and  science,  as  they  admit  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  and  embody  the  principle  of 
the  modern  science  of  anthropometry.* 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  SANITATION. 
W  O  official  documents  have  been 
recently  published  within  a  week 
of  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
calls  for  the  serious  attention  of  the 
community  at  large.  We  allude  to  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  forty-fifth  annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  England,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Government  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  treatment  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

By  the  former  it  is  shown  that  the  reduction 
of  the  death-rate  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  progress  of  sani 
tary  reform,  the  money  invested  therein  “yield¬ 
ing  an  annual  return  of  2,000,000  years  of  life.” 
And  the  latter  concludes,  after  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  genesis  and  pathology  of 
cholera,  with  the  statement  that  “sanitary 
measures,  and  sanitary  measures  alone,  are  the 
trustworthy  means  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  the 
disease,  to  restrain  its  spread,  and  to  mitigate 
its  severity,  to  be  found.” 


*  To  bo  continued. 

* 
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The  predictions  of  sanitarians  hare  been 
verified  by  accomplished  tacts.  We  owe  the 
improved  health  of  the  nation  to  what  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  it  is  to  their  work  in 
the  future  that  we  must  mainly  look  for  aid  in 
our  never-ending  conflict  with  disease. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  °f  the 
success  which  has  rewarded  a  movement  which 
is  still  young,  it  has  already  a  copious  and  in¬ 
creasing  literature  of  its  own  ;  or  that  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  are  few  and  simple,  should  be 
formulated  and  enforced  by  many  hands  and 
in  many  shapes  for  all  classes  of  readers. 

In  “Dwelling-houses,  their  Sanitary  Con¬ 
struction  and  Arrangement  ”  (London  :  H.  Iv. 
Lewis;,  Professor  Corfield  has  compressed  into 
a  hundred  wise  pages  all  that  need  be  known 
on  the  subject  by  the  ordinary  reader,— deal¬ 
ing  in  turn  with  questions  of  site,  subsoil, 
house  construction,  warming,  ventilating;, 
drainage,  water-supply, —  and  in  detail  with 
the  numerous  sanitary  fittings  and  appliances 
required  by  modern  usage.  We  have  but 
little  criticism  to  offer  and  but  few  omissions 
to  note.  ,  , 

Under  the  head  of  sewage  he  recommends 
a  fall  of  at  least  one  in  forty-eight,  which  is, 
in  many  cases,  almost  impossible,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  other  authorities,  quite  unnecessary  ; 
one  in  hundred  being  thought  by  them  to  be 
sufficient.  It  is  somewhat  hard  upon  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  to  represent  in  a  book  bearing 
date  1885  the  particular  system  of  water-closet 
construction  advocated  by  him  as  a  “pro¬ 
posal,”  seeing  that  it  has  been  successfully  put 
in  practice  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances. 

The  writer  truly  says  that  the  principles 
involved  are  simple,  and  that  success  depends 
upon  attention  to  details  of  execution.  Such 
details  are  of  a  technical  nature,  and  the  only 
security  for  their  proper  execution  lies  in  the 
employment  of  a  competent  and  trustworthy 
surveyor. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  an  American  author, 
Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  to  furnish  a  complete  and 
succinct  history  of  the  domestic  water-closet,* 
and  it  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  this 
contrivance  is  in  its  essentials  amongst  the 
earliest  of  man’s  works.  A  system  of  water 
conveyance  is  thought  to  have  been  employed 
by  both  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  perfected  by  the  luxurious 
Romans.  In  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
the  water-closet  was  a  sumptuous  apartment 
adorned  with  marble  and  mosaic, — vases  of 
silver  and  gold  were  the  receptacles  ;  the 
seats  were  elaborately  designed  and  carved, 
and  cisterns  of  water  with  cocks  and  taps  were 
provided  for  flushing  the  channels  by  which 
the  waste  matters  escaped.  A  water-closet  in 
Pompeii  is  figured  in  the  book,  in  which  a  con¬ 
stantly  running  streamlet  of  water  courses  along 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  seat,  and  is  diverted 
with  a  sharp  turn  and  an  accelerating  drip  or 
fall  into  the  outgoing  drain  or  channel. 

The  Medimval  “  garderobe  ”  has  been  often 
illustrated,  that  at  Pierrefonds  being  specially 
noteworthy  for  the  ventilating  shaft  carried 
from  the  cesspit  to  the  top  of  the  building, — 
“  the  first  instance  of  a  soil-pipe  being  carried 
up  through  the  roof.” 

It  is  curious, — and  somewhat  humiliating, — 
to  note  a  return  to  comparative  barbarism  in 
this  matter  in  the  last  and  the  immediately 
preceding  centuries.  Unlike  the  palaces  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  that  of  Versailles  had 
neither  privies  nor  water-closets,  and  the 
desire  for  personal  cleanliness  appears  to  have 
departed  from  Europe.  The  Parisians  threw 
their  excreta  out  of  their  windows  into  the 
public  streets, — a  practice  which  obtained  in 
Edinburgh  almost  within  living  memory  : 
men  with  buckets  and  an  ample  cloak  to 
enshroud  their  clients  perambulating  the  public 
thoroughfares,  which  resounded  to  the  familiar 
cry  of  “  Wha  wants  me  for  a  bawbee  ?  ”  In 
Warsaw  we  are  told  privies  have  not  even  now 
been  fifty  years  in  use,  and  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  close  stools,  which  required  to  be 
emptied  every  night,  have  disappeared  from 
the  best  houses  in  Berlin.  In  England  we  were 
not  much  better  off ;  for  Aubrey,  writing  in 


*  Water  Closets  :  n  Hi- toriral,  Mechanical,  itDrl  Sanitary 
Treati  e.  By  Glenn  Brown,  Architect,  Now  York:  In¬ 
dustrial  Publication  Co. 


1718,  describes  a  water-closet  which  he  had 
seen  at  Beddington  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  it  was  regarded  somewhat  as  a  curious 
novelty. 

The  modern  contribution  to  the  construction 
of  these  conveniences  consists  in  various  ex¬ 
pedients  for  regulating  and  economising  the 
water  supply,  and  the  long  series  of  plungers, 
valves,  &c.,  are  all  directed  to  this  end.  It  is 
curious  that,  after  exhausting  so  much 
ingenuity  in  contrivances  of  the  kind,  we  are 
returning  to  the  simple  hopper  and  abandoning 
all  the  cranks,  wires,  valves,  &c.,  which  have 
made  the  domestic  water-closet  one  of  the  most 
intricate  of  household  machines. 

The  author  treats  the  subject  chronologically, 
and  discusses  in  turn  the  merits  and  defects  of 
each  successive  type,  illustrating  his  remarks 
by  numerous  clearly  -  drawn  diagrams.  He 
deals  indifferently  with  English,  American, 
and  Continental  inventions,  and  maintains  a 
strictly  impartial  attitude  in  his  treatment  of 
them  a  11.  The  short  hopper wash-out  closet,  with 
the  syphon  two-gallon  flush,  claims  his  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  second  in  his  estimation  he  places 
Doulton’s  valve-closet,  which  he  considers  the 
best  of  that  class. 

Bean’s  closet,  so  largely  used  in  Scotland, 
and  figured  on  p.  39,  has,  however,  many 
excellent  points,  amongst  which  its  extreme 
simplicity  is  not  the  least  commendable. 

In  “  Healthy  Foundations  for  Houses,”*  the 
same  writer  reprints,  writh  additions,  from  the 
Sanitary  Engineer  a  series  of  thoughtful 
papers  which  appeared  in  that  periodical 
in  1884.  The  title  exactly  describes  the 
work,  which  is  thorough  and  trustworthy.  It 
is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  is  presumably 
intended  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  to 
give  the  reasons  for  such  a  dictum  as  “  Bricks 
are  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  making 
drains,”  because  the  ordinary  reader  will 
inevitably  ask  why  l  The  vexed  question  of 
the  best  manner  of  bedding  and  jointing  pipes 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  entered  upon, 
and  the  statement  that  slate  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  used  in  England  for  a  damp-course  is  not 
quite  accurate.  Its  liability  to  crack  has  led 
to  its  being  almost  universally  discarded  except 
in  those  cases  where  economy  rules.  The  book 
is,  however,  full  of  sound  information,  and  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  the  author’s  drawings. 

“  Bad  Drains  and  How  to  Test  Them,”+  by 
R.  Harris  Reeves,  deals  mainly  with  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s,  which  he  calls  a  “  detector,” 
or  gas-pressure  gauge,  and  with  which  he  has 
tested  the  soundness  or  otherwise  of  many 
drains.  He  says  that  it  does  not  require  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  to  ensure  a 
healthy  dwelling,  but  that  sound  pipes  and 
tight  joints  are  the  real  desiderata.  Small  as 
is  the  scientific  knowledge  required,  the  sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  period  is,  it  appears,  quite  inno¬ 
cent  of  it.  The  writer  has  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  this  functionary,  who  is  ignorant  and  pre¬ 
judiced,  and,  having  committed  all  sorts  of 
errors,  will  not,  when  convicted,  repent  and 
amend,  but  perseveres  in  wrong-doing  and 
brazens  out  his  errors.  The  book  is  little  more 
than  an  attempt  to  exalt  the  medical  profession 
at  the  expense  of  the  professional  surveyor, 
and  to  advertise  the  incomparable  “  detector.” 
There  is  not  much  in  it. 

A  guide  to  sanitary  house  inspection  by 
William  Paul  Gerhard,  C.E.  (John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York),  is  in  effect  a  schedule  of 
the  points  to  which  every  one  in  selecting  a 
dwelling  should  look  and  which  most  people 
do,  in  fact,  overlook.  How  is  a  man  who  is 
compelled  to  rent  an  average  London  house  to 
see  that  the  foundations  are  dry,  the  bricks 
hard  and  sound,  the  damp  -  course  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  drains  theoretically  and 
practically  perfect,  the  plumbing  of  the  highest 
class,  the  warming  and  ventilating  arrange¬ 
ments  sufficient  and  efficient,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhood  unexceptionable  ?  If 
nothing  less  than  all  this  will  satisfy  him  he 
will  be  compelled  to  build  himself  a  house  or 
to  remain  houseless.  The  ideally  perfect  house 
is  unattainable  “ready-made.” 

WiHi  fifry-one  illustrations.  By  Glenn  Brown,  archi¬ 
tect.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
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Of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  a  handy 
little  volume  on  “Taking  a  House,”  by  H. 
Percy  Boulnois,  M.I.C.E.  (E.  &  F.  N.  tspon, 
London).  Every  question  which  should  con¬ 
cern  the  searcher  alter  a  house  which  ought  to 
prove  a  “home,  sweet  home,”  is  here  discussed, 
and  no  one  can  find  fault  with  the  writer’s 
conclusions.  The  one  difficulty  is  that  such 
houses  are  not  to  be  found  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  those  in  the  market.  Certain 
patent  defects  can  in  most  cases  be  amended,  : 
and  with  this  we  must  perforce  for  the  present 
be  content.  Much  would  be  gained  if  the 
Legislature  would  insist  upon  an  efficient 
damp-course  for  every  new  house  and  a  damp- 
proof  covering  for  the  area  it  occupies ;  and  it 
the  certificate  of  a  duly-qualified  surveyor  that 
the  drainage  and  water  supply  were  sanitarily 
perfect  were  necessary  to  render  a  tenant’s 
agreement  with  his  landlord  binding,  we  might 
look  for  reasonably  wholesome  dwellings.  And 
for  more  than  this  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
Utopian  to  hope,— at  least,  until  house-builders 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  build  honestly  and 
plainly  instead  of  dishonestly  and  showily, 
and  house-occupiers  can  make  up  their  minds  I 
to  pay  in  rent  what  they  are  now  compelled  to 
pay  for  physic. 


NOTES. 


|E  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  has  in¬ 
structed  its  Solicitor  to  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  niagis-  • 


trate  at  Worship- street  Police-court  (Mr. 
Hosack)  in  the  Chatham-gardens,  Hoxton,  t 
case.  This  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  subject  of  a  letter  entitled  “  Planning  for 
Evil,”  written  by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  which  • 
appeared  in  this  journal  on  the  3rd  of  October  t 
last  (p.  478).  It  was  further  commented  upon  > 
in  our  columns  under  the  heading  “Notes”; 


on  October  24  (pp.  562-563),  and  on  October! 
31  (p.  595),  and  a  brief  report  of  the  proceed- ; 
ings  before  the  magistrate  will  be  found  ini 
our  number  for  the  last-named  date  (p.  625), ) 
As  we  have  in  substance  previously  remarked,  < 
the  case  is  a  most  important  one,  not  merely  1 
with  respect  to  the  technical  point  raised  as; 
to  the  definition  of  “a  new  street,”  but; 


more  especially  with  regard  to  the  permissible! 
conditions  of  light  and  air  under  which  large? 
blocks  of  dwellings  in  flats  for  artisans  are  tot 
be  erected.  The  sanitary  dangers  attending; 
the  housing  of  large  numbers  of  families  ini 
long  and  lofty  structures  of  this  description; 
when  built  too  close  together,  when  closely  I 
hemmed  in  by  surrounding  property,  and  when' 
the  access  to  them  is  a  cul-de-sac , — all  three! 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  case  in  question, 
are  obvious,  and  we  hope  that  the  result  of  thel 
discussion  of  the  subject  will  tend  to  greater' 
vigilance  and  caution  in  similar  cases.  It  is 
the  decided  opinion  of  many  competent; 
observers  that  several  blocks  of  artisans’  dwell  1 
ings  in  flats  have  of  late  years  been  erectodi 
under  conditions  of  planning  and  site  which 
give  rise  to  serious  forebodings  as  to  what  may; 
happen  in  the  event  of  outbreaks  of  infectious; 
diseases  in  such  buildings. 


SOME  time  ago  we  referred  to  a  proposal 
made  for  getting  rid  of  the  sewage  of  > 
London  by  conveying  it  out  to  sea  in  barges  on 
vessels  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.: 
The  subject  has  since  been  under  the  considera-; 
tion  of  the  Metropoltan  Board  of  Works,  and; 
at  the  meeting  of  that  body  announced  for; 
Friday,  November  27th,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  will  present  a  report  de-l 
tailing  the  steps  which  the  Committee  are 
taking  under  the  references  by  the  Board  on 
the  subject,  and  recommending  that  an  adver-? 
tisement  be  issued  inviting  designs  and  esti-t 
mates  for  the  construction  of  one  vessel  capable; 
of  taking  out  to  sea  1,000  tons  of  settled  sludge; 
daily,  such  advertisement  to  state  that,  in  the! 
event  of  the  Board  not  accepting  any  of  the! 
tenders,  a  premium  of  500 1.  will  be  given  tori 
the  design  which  may  be  considered  the  best/ 
The  report  of  the  Committee  will  contain  the 
following  further  recommendations  : — 

“  That  letters  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Phillips,; 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
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Company,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Casey,  thanking  them  for 
their  communications  on  the  subject  of  conveying 
the  sludge  out  to  sea,  but  stating  that  their  terms 
are  too  high  for  the  Board  to  entertain,  as  they  have 
I  reason  to  believe  that  the  sludge,  whether  pressed 
or  in  its  crude  state,  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  much  less 
i  expensive  manner. 

|  That  Messrs.  Jeokin,  Son,  &  Nephew  be  informed, 
in  reply  to  their  letter  transmitting  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  W.  Astrop,  containing  details  of  his 
:  process  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  that  the  Board 
:  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  same. 


rFHE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
-L  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  in  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parlia- 
;  ment  giving  the  Board  further  powers  with 
regard  to  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
i  entertainment  in  the  metropolis.  The  Bill 
|  will  provide  that  before  such  places  are 
licensed  a  certificate  shall  be  obtained  from 
|  the  Board  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  structural 
i  and  other  arrangements  and  appliances  therein 
for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  for  protection 
i  from  fire.  The  Bill  will  also  empower  the 
Board  to  frame  by-laws  for  regulating  the 
i  appliances  for  the  extinction  of  fire  and  the 
:  internal  arrangements  to  be  observed  in  places 
.  of  public  resort.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
!  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  Bill  to  abolish 
|  the  dual  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  the 
i  Lord  Chamberlain  with  regard  to  theatres,  and 
of  the  Board  and  the  licensing  magistracy 
|  with  regard  to  music-halls,  which  is  felt  by  the 
i  proprietors  of  these  places  to  be  embarrassing 
I  and  oppressive,  and  by  the  public  to  lead  to 
the  neglect  and  evasion  of  salutary  regula- 
|  tions.  The  Board  also  proposes  to  introduce 
I  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  stacking  of  firewood  in 
.the  metropolis.  The  opposition  aroused  by 
I  the  Board’s  proposal  to  legislate  with  reference 
to  the  stacking  of  timber  some  years  ago 
appears  to  have  deterred  them  from  further 
I  attempts  in  this  direction. 

I  YYTE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  question  of  the 
enlargement  of  Hampstead  Heath  by 
securing  Parliament  Hill  for  public  use  in 
perpetuity,  is  not  to  be  let  drop,  and  notice 
has  been  given  of  application  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
sment  to  acquire  the  lands  referred  to,  the 
:  property  of  Sir  Spencer  Wilson  and  Lord 
I  Mansfield.  From  some  recent  correspondence 
in  the  Times,  it  appears  that  Lord  Mansfield 
(had  never  expressed  any  reluctance  to  part 
i  with  his  portion  of  the  land  on  reasonable 
terms,  for  the  public  good,  but  that  he  required 
a  definite  ofter  to  be  made  to  him,  and  none 
i  had  ever  been  made. 


SOME  talk  is  being  made  about  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  retaining  the  site  of  old  St.  Paul’s 
School,  now  demolished,  as  an  open  space 
adjoining  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral.  We 
I  iire  entirely  in  favour  of  gaining  open  spaces 
where  possible,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
I  great  building,  but  this  particular  case  is  one 
i  requiring  careful  consideration.  The  pecuniary 
I  value  of  the  site  must  be  very  great ;  it  is 
i  not  large  enough  to  operate  very  materially  in 
1  affording  a  better  view  of  the  cathedral  from  the 
i  east,  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  advantage 
of  retaining  it  as  open  space,  if  the  Corporation 
'  should  be  induced  to  entertain  the  idea,  would 
•  hardly  counterbalance  the  expenditure  required 
:  from  the  rates.  If  some  of  the  adjoining  build- 
I  ings  north  and  south  of  the  site  could  be  also 
purchased  and  cleared  away  it  would  be 
;  another  thing.  We  should  then  have  the 
i  means  of  making  something  like  a  place  east- 
■  ward  of  the  cathedral ;  and  it  would  be  more 
worth  while  to  do  this  than  to  purchase  the 
St.  Paul’s  School  site  only,  unless  the  latter 
i  were  secured  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  larger 
I  scheme  definitely  resolved  upon,  and  to  be 
:  carried  out  when  opportunity  arrived. 

CHK  E.  BECKETT’S  last  exploit  at  St. 
D  Alban’s  has  been  to  demolish  the  interest- 
1  ing  and  picturesque  Norman  turret  on  the 
i  south  transept,  which  was  among  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  features  of  the 
I  building.  We  have  received  indignant  letters 
;  about  it  from  two  or  three  quarters,  but  the 
i  mischief  is  done  now  ;  and  as  to  any  comment 
on  the  subject,  the  matter  is  past  that.  If  any 


public  opinion  is  ever  aroused  on  the  subject 
in  this  architecturally-ignorant  country,  the 
custodians  of  the  building  will  find  they  have 
a  heavy  account  to  give  for  having  turned  over 
what  is  a  national  possession,  held  in  trust  by 
them,  to  an  irresponsible  individual  to  pull  to 
pieces  as  he  pleases.  As  we  have  said  before, 
there  is  not  another  civilised  country  in  which 
such  a  thing  would  be  possible. 


TN  regard  to  the  newly-discovered  Saxon 
J-  chapel  at  Deerhurst,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  given 
permission  to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  to  restore  the  chapel  at  the 
Society’s  own  cost.  The  expense  will  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  100Z.  to  do  all 
that  is  needful  in  the  way  of  repairs.  We 
have  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  done  by  com¬ 
petent  hands,  but  the  announcement  is  rather 
an  odd  one  in  regard  to  a  society  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  set  its  face  against  all  restoration  of 
every  kind. 

HIHE  decease  of  some  celebrated  personage  has 
J-  not  unfrequently  been  made  use  of  as  an 
excuse  for  restoring  churches,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  raising  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  a 
national  subscription  being  utilised  for  that 
purpose.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Times 
correspondent  at  Madrid,  that  very  little  of  the 
Mansion  House  fund  which  was  raised  last 
winter  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
earthquakes  in  Southern  Spain  has  found  its 
way  to  its  intended  destination,  but  that  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  money  arrived 
a  wave  of  restoration  passed  over  Spain, 
and  by  a  curious  coincidence  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Granada  has  been  enabled  to  indulge 
his  ecclesiological  tastes  at  the  expense  of 
English  sympathisers  with  his  suffering  country¬ 
men.  This  is  the  inference  of  the  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  an  inference  for  which  we  are  not 
responsible. 

T'HE  case  of  Harris  v.  De  Pinna,  which 
-L  was  heard  last  week,  is  an  important 
one  in  regard  to  the  law  of  light.  As  appears 
from  the  report,  there  was  a  claim  in  respect 
of  a  shed,  with  open  sides  and  several  floors, 
which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
timber.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  held  that  this 
structure  did  not  fall  within  the  words  of 
the  third  section  of  the  Prescription  Act, 
“  dwelling-house,  workshop,  or  other  building.” 
It  was  held  in  Courtauld  v.  Legh  that  an 
uncompleted  uninhabited  house  was  entitled 
to  a  prescriptive  right  to  light,  but  here 
it  is  clear  this  was  in  fact  a  simple  collection 
of  enormous  shelves.  In  many  cases  the 
question  of  the  alteration  and  the  change  of 
windows  has  been  lengthily  discussed,  and 
these  cases  rest  on  the  assumption  that  there 
must  be  a  definite  opening  through  which  to 
admit  the  light  in  order  to  found  a  right.  To 
say  that  such  an  erection  as  this  with  open 
sides  was  entitled  to  the  right  to  light  would 
cause  every  shed  in  the  kingdom  to  be  obtain¬ 
ing  a  light,  an  idea  which  we  are  confident  did 
not  enter  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  when  it 
passed  the  Prescription  Act.  In  our  lay 
opinion,  therefore,  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty  is  quite  right, 

A  N  important  work  on  “  Modern  Ornamenta- 
tion,”  by  Dr.  Dresser,  is  announced  by 
Mr.  Batsford  as  in  preparation,  to  be  published 
in  ten  monthly  parts.  It  will  comprise  a 
series  of  original  designs  for  the  patterns  of 
textile  fabrics,  for  the  ornamentation  of  wood, 
metal,  and  pottery,  and  for  the  decoration  of 
walls,  ceilings,  &c.  It  is  described  as  intended 
to  be  of  use  to  manufacturers  who  have  to 
apply  patterns  to  their  productions.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  those  to  whom  it  is  specially 
addressed  will  seek  to  benefit  by  it  in  the  right 
way,  by  making  it  a  basis  of  original  study, 
not  by  merely  copying  patterns  from  it,  which 
does  no  good  to  either  art  or  artist, 

A  FACULTY  was  granted  by  Dr.  Espin, 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Liverpool, 
on  the  3rd  of  this  month,  for  the  erection  of 
chancel  gates,  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson  for  the 


church  of  St.  Agnes,  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liver¬ 
pool.  There  was  no  opposition,  but  Mr. 
Thurnam,  who  appeared  in  support  of  flhe  appli¬ 
cation,  recited  several  precedents  in  favour  of 
it,  the  general  bearing  of  which  went,  however, 
to  show  that  the  matter  is  viewed  as  one  for 
the  exercise  of  discretion  in  special  cases. 
Chancellor  Espin  took  this  view.  The  church 
in  question,  he  said,  was  one  of  great  richness 
and  excellence  of  ornamentation  in  the  chancel, 
and  the  protection  of  gates,  if  not  necessary, 
was  expedient.  “  It  must  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,”  said  the  Chancellor,  “  that  this  is  not  to 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent.” 

TN  regard  to  the  Stone  Bow  at  Lincoln,  the 
-L  threatened  demolition  of  which  we  referred 
to  the  other  day  (p.  711,  ante),  we  understand 
that  the  Corporation  have  called  in  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Pearson,  to  advise  them  how  best  to  treat 
the  structure  so  as  to  provide  for  necessities 
of  traffic  without  injury  to  its  architectural 
character  and  historic  value. 


TX^E  have  been  appealed  to  touching  certain 
» »  proposed  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
Eton  School  buildings,  which  it  is  averred 
will  involve  the  sacrifice  of  old  buildings  and 
old  associations,  and  we  observe  “  A  Present 
Etonian  ”  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Times 
of  Thursday.  An  Etonian  also  (obviously, 
from  internal  evidence,  the  same  hand),  in  a 
facetious  libellus  with  the  signature  of 
“  Peccator  Maximus,”  gives  sundry  extracts 
from  the  lucubrations  of  “  Sparrow  on  House¬ 
tops”  in  regard  to  recent  developments  of 
skyline  at  Eton,  and  also  much  argumen¬ 
tation  on  the  proposed  further  changes. 
It  appears  to  be  tacitly  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  new  buildings  are  wanted  :  what  is 
complained  of  is  that  the  old  houses  occupied 
by  masters  in  Weston’s  Yard  are  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  that  the  library  is  to  be  removed 
and  placed  in  “Upper  School,”  whereby  various 
time-honoured  memoranda  and  signatures  of 
great  men  shall  be  hidden.  Touching  the 
houses,  “Peccator  Maximus”  gives  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  them,  and  they  are  pleasant-looking 
old-fashioned  habitations,  which,  were  it  our 
happiness  to  live  at  Eton,  we  should  be  loth 
to  see  removed.  At  the  same  time  we  feel 
suspicious  about  the  agitation  on  the  subject, 
because  the  cogitations  of  “  Peccator  Maxi¬ 
mus”  savour  of  that  overwrought  sentimentality 
so  rife  nowadays,  which  sees  sanctity  in  every 
old  wall  because  it  is  old,  and  unholiness  in  all 
that  is  new.  Nor  can  we,  who  have  not  been 
consulted  concerning  the  proposed  additions  to 
the  school  buildings,  undertake  to  affirm  that 
the  projectors  of  them  do  not  know  best  what 
they  want  and  what  it  is  possible  to  do.  We 
do  say,  however,  make  the  new  buildings  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  old,  if  bv  anv  means  it 
can  be  done  :  so  far  we  are  ready  *to  say  to 
“  Peccator,” — “  Pecca  for  tiler. y‘ 


A  “County  Surveyors’  Society."  — 

meeting  convened  by  Mr.  T.  II.  B.  Heslop,  t: 
County  Surveyor  of  Norfolk,  was  held  at  t: 
Westminster  Town-hall  on  November  19th,  f 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  desirability 
forming  a  County  Surveyors’  Society.— H 
C.  H.  Howell,  County  Surveyor  of  Surrey,  w 
voted  to  the  chair. — Mr.  Heslop  informed  t 
meeting  that,  in  reply  to  the  forty-two  circul 
letters  he  had  sent  out  to  county  surveyors 
England,  thirty-eight  replies  had  been  receive* 
thirty-three  of  these  were  strongly  in  favour 
forming  the  society,  and  he  (Mr.  Ileslo 
gathered  that  the  remaining  five  gentlem* 
would  be  quite  willing  to  join  such  a  socie 
when  actually  formed,  and  therefore  the 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  wish  for  such 
society  was  practically  unanimous. — It  was  pr 
posed  by  Mr.  Groves,  County  Surveyor  of  Salo 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kyianersley,  County  Sc 
veyor  of  Northumberland,  “  That  it  is  desirat 
that  a  County  Surveyors’  Society  be  formed  f 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  watchii 
over  all  matters  affecting  the  office  of  Coun 
Surveyors.”  Carried  unanimously. — Mr.  C.  ] 
Howell  was  elected  president  for  the  year  ;  M 
F.  H.  Pownall,  County  Surveyor  of  Middlese 
vice-president ;  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Heslop,  ho 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  the  gentlemi 
present  were  formed  into  a  committee,  wi 
power  to  add  to  their  number. 
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FOREIGN  RAILWAYS  AND  ENGLISH 
RAIL-MAKERS. 

lx  the  present  condition  of  the  iron  trade  the 
announcement  of  the  resolution,  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  to  introduce  the  rail¬ 
way  system  into  that  vast  and  populous  empire 
might  raise  a  glow  of  hope  in  many  a  hungry 
man,  if  he  could  entertain  any  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  of  our  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
China,  in  this  respect,  let  us  say  in  such  a  way 
as  we  did  to  those  of  France  from  1833  to  1855. 
Of  this,  unfortunately,  there  is  but  small 
promise.  Deeply,  therefore,  does  it  concern 
all  those  who  live  by  the  mineral  and  metal¬ 
lurgy  industry  of  England  to  inquire  why  this 
should  be  so. 

We  are  too  apt  to  think,  from  the  dead  slack 
which  has  fallen  on  public  works  in  this  country 
as  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  for  the  last 
few  years,  that  the  same  lack  of  enterprise  is 
displayed  elsewhere.  If  we  judge  from  the 
demand  made  on  our  rail-makers,  our  engine- 
makers,  and  other  of  our  mechanical  engineers, 
such  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be  the  case.  But 
as  far  as  the  world  in  general  is  concerned,  the 
construction  of  railways  abroad  is  going  on  with 
an  annually  increasing  energy  and  vigour. 
From  1840  to  1880  the  yearly  addition  to  the 
length  of  railway  open  in  the  world  was  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent.;  each  year  showing  an 
advance  to  that  extent  on  its  predecessors. 
From  1872  to  1882  the  growth  of  the  railway 
system  has  been  less  rapid,  averaging  5£  per 
cent,  for  each  year  of  the  decade.  But  at  this 
rate,  if  we  had  continued  to  command  the 
supply,  we  should  have  exported  nearly  70  per 
cent,  more  railway  iron  in  the  latter  than  we  did 
in  the  former  year.  What,  however,  was  the  fact  ? 

In  1882,  notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  44  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  and  of  53  per  cent, 
in  that  of  railway  bars,  since  1872,  our  export 
of  railway  iron  was  positively  less,  by  9,000  tons, 
than  was  the  case  in  1872.  It  is  hard  to  exagge¬ 
rate  the  importance  of  this  simple  comparison. 

Again,  during  the  same  decade,  16  per  cent, 
was  added  to  the  length  open  of  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  during  the  same  period 
the  United  States  and  the  twelve  principal 
countries  of  Europe  added  70  per  cent,  to  the 
aggregate  length  of  their  railways.  Seventy 
per  cent,  more  railway  iron  was  required  by  the 
world  in  a  year  than  had  been  required  ten 
years  previously,  and  out  of  this  large  demand 
we  obtained  only  so  many  orders,  at  low  prices, 
as  to  fail  to  maintain  our  own  output  of  this 
class  of  goods.  Is  it  possible  to  show  more  un¬ 
comfortable  figures  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  supply  of  the  foreign  iron  market  is  shifting 
from  our  grasp  ? 

About  one-half  the  iron  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  made  for  export.  In  1882,  8,560,000 
tons  of  iron  were  made,  and  4,350,000  tons  were 
exported;  24  per  cent,  of  which  was  railway 
iron.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  more  weight  of 
iron  was,  indeed,  exported  in  1882  than  had 
been  the  case  in  1872.  But  24  per  cent,  less 
money  was  received  for  the  larger  than  was 
received  for  the  smaller  weight. 

During  the  year  1873, 10,686  miles  of  railway 
were  opened  for  public  traffic.  If  we  allow  the 
rough  estimate  of  150  tons  of  iron  per  mile, 
that  meant  a  demand  for  1,600,000  tons  of 
railway  iron.  In  the  year  1883,  18,346  miles 
of  railway  were  opened.  That,  at  the  same 
allowance,  meant  2,850,000  tons  of  railway 
iron  wanted  in  the  year.  But  in  1872  we 
exported  945,420  tons  of  “  rail-road  iron  of 
all  sorts,”  and  in  1882  we  only  exported  936,949 
tons  of  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  1872-3 
wo  supplied  59  per  cent,  of  the  railway  iron 
bought  by  the  world,  while  in  1882-3,  having 
lowered  our  price  per  ton  by  more  than  half, 
we  only  supplied  33  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
purchases.  Can  anything  be  of  more  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  England  than  to  know,  and  to 
understand,  this  terribly  backward  movement 
of  one  of  our  most  im  portant  industries, — an 
industry  which  occupied,  at  the  date  of  the 
last  census,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  lg  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  ? 

During  the  same  period,  in  which,  at  the  cost 
above  stated,  we  had  increased  the  weight  of 
our  iron  exports  by  27  per  cent.,  those  of 
Sweden  increased  by  37,  those  of  Belgium  by 
52,  and  those  of  the  German  Empire  by  69  per 
cent.  The  Swedish  bar  iron  commands  a 
price  higher  than  that  of  English  bar  iron  by 
30  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  metal.  German  railway  bar  iron,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sold,  or  was  sold,  for  the  average 


of  1882,  at  12  per  cent,  below  English  rates. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  a  better  article  than  we 
supply  keeps  its  own  price  at  the  top  of  the 
market,  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  meeting  the 
demand  for  cheap  goods  we  are  beaten  by 
German  and  Belgian  manufacturers. 

For  iron  used  in  the  building  trade,  as  to 
which  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  furnish 
no  specific  information,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  our  home  manufacture  is  suffering  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  total  export  of  cast, 
wrought,  and  manufactured  iron  of  all  sorts, 
with  the  exception  of  old  iron  for  re-manu¬ 
facture  ;  pig  and  puddled  iron ;  bar,  angle,  bolt, 
and  rod  iron ;  railroad  iron  ;  wire,  hoops,  sheets, 
and  boiler  plates,  and  tinned  plates,  was  269,607 
tons  in  1872.  In  1882  the  export  had  risen  to 
328,262  tons,  or  by  about  22  per  cent,  in  the 
ten  years ;  but  we  received  223,000/.  less  for 
the  smaller  than  we  had  done  for  the  larger 
quantity.  Here,  however,  comes  in  the  un¬ 
pleasant  story  of  the  use  of  Belgian  iron  for  the 
municipal  buildings  of  Glasgow.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  lap  ourselves  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  expect¬ 
ing  better  times.  Whether  times  get  better  or 
gee  worse,  the  iron  trade  of  the  world  seems  to 
be  slipping  from  our  hand. 

It  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  like  these. 
It  is  idle  to  cite  them  merely  to  complain. 
What  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  do  is  to  grasp 
and  arrange  the  facts,  to  look  them  in  the  face, 
and  then  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  a  decline, 
not  only  positive,  but  relative,  in  the  remune¬ 
ration  of  English  labour.  We  have  taken  the 
one  great  industry,  the  condition  of  which  has 
been  forced  on  our  attention  this  week  by  the 
disagreeable  news  from  China.  But  the  iron 
trade  does  not  stand  alone.  Taken  one  by  one, 
something  of  the  same  kind  is  occurring  in  each 
of  our  main  industries.  And  what  it  mainly 
concerns  those  who  have  any  voice  in  the 
administration  of  our  affairs  to  understand  is, 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  participation  in  a  general 
wave  of  depression  of  prices  of  whioh  we  have 
to  complain.  That  there  are  waves  of  eleva¬ 
tion  and  of  depression,  and  that  the  industry 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  affected  in  sympathy 
with  these  waves,  is  a  fact  which  it  would  be 
idle  to  contradict,  and  which  it  may  not  prove 
too  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  not  that  which 
alarms  us.  The  grave  cause  of  anxiety  is  not 
the  general  but  the  relative  movement.  That 
the  price  of  English  iron  should  fall  when  that 
of  German  or  Belgian  iron  falls,  and  rise  when 
the  latter  rises,  is  natural  enough.  What  is 
not  natural,  or,  at  all  events,  is  not  tolerable, 
if  it  can  be  prevented,  is,  that  the  English 
prices  should  fall  more  rapidly  in  the  general 
fall,  and  should  rise  more  slowly  in  the  general 
rise,  than  German  and  Belgian  prices.  To  this 
all  the  statistics  that  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  point  with  a  fatal  unanimity.  And,  as 
before  said,  this  applies  not  to  iron  alone. 
The  coal-mining  activity  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  twelve  principal  exporting  and  im¬ 
porting  states  of  Europe,  has  increased,  during 
the  last  decade,  at  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
the  coal  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Our  coal  exports  in  1872  formed  less  than 
11  per  cent,  of  our  output.  In  1882 
they  had  risen  to  14£  per  cent,  of  our 
output,  showing  that  the  rate  at  which 
we  were  ministering  to  foreign  industry, 
by  the  supply  of  the  food  of  the  steam 
engine,  was  increasing  more  rapidly,  by  one- 
third,  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  our  own 
industry.  At  the  same  time,  taking  coal  im¬ 
ports  (of  which  at  present  we  have  none),  the 
mean  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
countries  above  stated  during  the  decade  was 
no  less  than  90  per  cent.  It  may  be  true  that, 
when  the  balance  is  held  fair,  any  sign  of  in¬ 
creased  wealth  in  other  countries,  if  they  are 
our  customers,  may  signify  increase  in  our  own 
wealth.  But  this  is  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  a  free  and  unchecked  trade  between 
the  two  parties.  The  fact  that  while  our  own 
coal  output,  including  exports,  has  increased 
by  26  per  cent.,  the  coal  consumption  of  the 
thirteen  countries  stated  has  increased  by  55 
per  cent.,  goes  to  show  that  our  neighbours 
are  twice  as  industrious,  or  twice  as  happy  in 
the  growth  of  their  great  coal-fed  industries  as 
ourselves.  For  the  moment  we  attempt  no 
more  than  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  unquestioned  facts.  What  they  mean,  how 
they  occurred,  whither  they  tend,  and  what  is 
to  be  done  to  meet  them,  are  questions,  the 
importance  of  which  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
accentuated  by  the  sharp  commentary  of 
hunger  during  the  coming  winter. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  CLERKENWELL. 

A  large  pile  of  scaffolding  along  the  eastern 
side  of  St.  John’s-square  attracts  attention  to  a 
building  which,  with  an  unpretentious  exterior 
and  placed  back  some  yards  from  the  general 
route,  commonly  escapes  observation.  The  re¬ 
storation  in  red  brick  of  the  western  front  at 
this  juncture  is,  by  a  singular  chance,  nearly 
synchronous  with  a  notable  event  with  which 
the  early  history  of  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell,  is 
closely  associated.  For  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of 
March  last,  the  two  honourable  and  learned 
Societies  of  the  Temple  celebrated  the  seven- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  by 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  of  their 
Church  of  St.  Mary.  Nine  days  later,  being 
then  on  a  visit  in  England  to  preach  a  crusade, 
Heraclius  went  through  a  similar  ceremony  for 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  Clerkenwell.  Their 
house  in  this  quarter  (whose  rural  aspect  was 
marked  by  such  names  as  Coppice  and  Wilder¬ 
ness  rows)  is  said  to  have  been  provided  for 
them  by  Jordan  de  Brisset.  That  opulent  baron  i 
also  established  a  Benedictine  convent,  Ecclesia  t 
Beatce  Maries  de  fonte  Clericorum,  not  300  yards  i 
distant,  by  Clerken well-green,  where  St.  James’s  > 
Church, — covering  the  site  of  the  nuns’  chapel,  , 
- — forms  a  prominent  landmark  as  it  rises  above  1 
the  valley  of  the  Fleet.*  He  is  reputed  to  have  ■ 
exchanged  with  the  prioress  twenty  acres  in  his  ? 
lordship  of  Willinghale,  in  the  county  of  Kent, for  ■ 
ten  acres  situated  between  Red  Lion  and  St.  J ohn  i 
streets,  St.  John’s  Gate  and  Aylesbury-street.  . 
Pennant,  it  should  be  noticed,  writes, — “The  ? 
same  Jordan  Briset,  not  satisfied  with  the  former  t 
great  endowment  [St.  John’s],  gave  to  one  i 
Robert,  a  priest,  fourteen  acres  of  land  almost  t 
adjoining  to  the  first,  to  build  on  them  a  religious  3 
house.  He  accordingly  founded  one  to  the  i 
honour  of  God  and  the  assumption  of  our  Lady,  , 
which  he  filled  with  Black  Nuns  of  the  order  of  f 
St.  Benedict.”  Whichever  preceded  the  other,  \ 
it  is  clear  that  St.  John’s  should  date  from  after  t 
1100.  For  the  military  side  of  the  Hospitallers  e 
of  St.  John,— whose  first  religious  house  was  s 
built  for  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  in  1048  by  some  e 
Amalfi  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant, — was  s 
not  founded  until  after  the  Crusaders  had  cap-  ■ 
tured  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens  in  i 
1099.  Nor  did  they  retain  Jerusalem  for  more  e 
than  two  years  subsequently  to  the  dedication,  , 
in  1185,  of  this  their  church  to  St.  John  the  s 
Baptist.  Having  settled  successively  at  Acre,  , 
Limisso,  and  Rhodes  (1310-1522),  they  in  1530  C 
received  Malta  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  conformed  i 
to  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  owned  in  i 
Christendom  upwards  of  19,000  manors,  seve-  ■ 
rally  attached  to  eight  Grand  Priories  in  as  s 
many  nations,  or  languages  (to  use  their  own  i 
term)  ;  their  priory  in  England  counting  as  a 
the  sixth  in  rank.  Amongst  their  London  u 
manors  were  those  in  the  Hackney  Marshes  and  1 
at  St.  John’s  Wood.  Having  succeeded,  temp. 
Edward  II.,  to  the  forfeited  possessions  of  the  e 
Templars,  their  lord  prior  ranked  as  Primus  - 
Baro  Anglia:.  Enjoying  a  signal  share  of  royal  1 
favour,  they  escaped  the  hostility  which  fa 
schemed  for  their  great  rivals’  overthrow.f  t 
Here  Alexander  of  Scotland  was  knighted  by  5 
King  John  ;  and  hither,  to  pass  his  honeymoon  n 
with  Eleanor,  came  that  prince  whose  tomb  at  l 
Westminster  is  inscribed  “  Edvardus  Primus  f 
Scottorum  malleus  liic  est,  1308.  Pactum  n 
serva.”  After  the  burning  of  their  property  j 
by  Wat  Tyler’s  communists, — the  conflagration  c 
lasting  seven  days, — the  priory  was  rebuilt  1 
even  more  magnificently  than  before.  Kings  > 
Honry  IV.  and  Y,  would  visit  the  prior  for  1 
days  together;  and  Richard  III.  made  at  St.  r 
John’s  his  public  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  < 
marry  his  niece,  Elizabeth  of  York.  The  story  j 
goes  that  Prior  Weston,  who  had  been  adjudged  jc 
a  pension  of  1,000/.  a  year, — a  goodly  sum  in  1 
his  day, — died  of  a  broken  heart  on  Ascension  1 
Day,  May  7th,  1540,  when  the  priory,  whose  11 
revenues  Dugdale  estimates  at  2,385/.  12s.  8d.  1 
per  annum,  was  finally  dissolved.  The  1 
buildings  survived  for  a  brief  while  longer  as  a  i 
storehouse  for  Henry  VIII. ’s  war-artillery,  to-  ) 
gether  with  his  tents  and  other  equipments  for  1 
the  chase ;  they  also  afforded  a  home  for  his  i 
daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Mary.  But  the  .1 
nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  with  the  beautifully-  < 
ornamented  central  bell-towei',  which  Stow  so  s> 


*  See  Aggas’s  map  for  a  quaint  picture  of  the  well  at  2 
the  former  church's  western  end. 

t  See  Milman's  “Latin  Christianity’’  for  vindicatory  r 
arguments  against  the  unrighteous  condemnation  of  the  2 
Templars  by  Pope  Clement  V.  and  Philip  the  Fair. 
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[  greatly  admired,  were  blown  down  with  gun- 
(  powder  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Somerset, 
I  who  coveted  the  materials  for  his  projected 
!  waterside  palace  on  the  Strand.  Cardinal  Pole 
|  restored  what  was  left  of  the  choir,  with  its 
i  side-chapels,  and  set  up  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
'  of  Rushton,  as  prior  (1557).  But  the 
I  restoration  was  shortlived,  for  in  1559  the 
I  English  religious  order  was  finally  abolished 
(  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  property  had  passed 
i  from  John  (Dudley)  Lord  Lisle  to  one  Ralph 
}  Freeman,  temp.  James  I. ;  then  from  William 
I  (Cecil),  second  Earl  of  Exeter,  to  his  daughter, 
Diana,  who  married  for  her  first  husband  Henry 
(Vere)  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  for  her  second 
I  Robert  (Bruce),  second  Earl  of  Elgin.  For  his 
active  participation  in  the  Restoration  Lord 
i  Elgin  was  created,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1664, 
|  Earl  of  Ailesbury  in  the  English  peerage.  Lord 
i  Ailesbury  occupied  the  house  which  stands  to 
I  the  north  in  Hollar’s  two  views  of  the  priory 
church,  from  the  west  and  from  the  east  (1661). 
;  His  successor  lived  here  until  1706 ;  the  choir 
<  serving  them  for  a  private  chapel.  This  church 
i  then  became  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
I  and  as  sucb  was  sacked  by  the  mob  during  the 
I  Sacheverel  riots.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  lived 
opposite,  in  the  square,  mentions  its  pillage.  It 
|  was  then  bought,  together  with  what  was  left  of 
j  the  Preceptory  buildings,  by  one  Simon  Michell, 
I  who  built  Aylesbury-street,  Red  Lion-street, 
and  other  thoroughfares  round  about.  Having 
I  restored  the  church,  and  built  a  new  roof  and 

I  western  front,  he  sold  the  building  to  the  Fifty 
New  Churches  Commissioners  for  3,000/.,  less 
50/.,  in  consideration  of  a  vault  in  the  crypt 
!  (1728).  The  church  was  accordingly  re-opened 
for  divine  service  on  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of 
December  of  that  year.  Albemarle-street,  to 
the  south,  tabes  its  name  from  Christopher 
(Monck)  second  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was 
|  first  husband  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
(Cavendish)  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Newcastle 
i  House  lay  between  St.  James’s  Church  and 
i  the  House  of  Detentiou.  In  Albemarle-street 
lived  James  Carr,  architect  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  and  here  two  other  celebrated  archi¬ 
tects  served  their  articles  :  Edmund  Aiken  and 
Samuel  Ware.  The  names  of  Aylesbury-place 
i  and  Bishop’s-court  speak  for  themselves. 

I  Since  we  have  already  published*  accounts, 
with  illustrations,  of  the  crypt  and  its  Early 
English  and  Transitional  architecture,  it  will 
suffice  here  to  supplement  what  we  then  wrote. 

(  The  new  street  from  Bloomsbury  to  Shoreditch 
;  has  destroyed  much  of  St.  John’s-squnre,  in- 
j  eluding  Burnet’s  House,  and  Ledbury-place  that 
had  been  built  over  his  garden.  Many  remains 
;  of  the  priory  buildings  were  found  underground. 

.  From  these  and  other  foundations  beneath  the 
i  existing  houses  it  is  clear  that  the  northern 
Preceptory  wall  lay  along  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  square.  An  opening  that  was  made  on 
i  the  12th  November,  1851,  between  Nos.  19  and 
I  20,  eastern  side,  by  the  northern  postern, 

’  revealed  a  wall  7  ft.  in  thickness,  faced  with 
I  squared  stone  on  the  northern  (outer)  side,  and 
;  or  chalk  rubble  within.  Across  the  southern 
|  end  of  Jerusalem -passage  adjoining  stood  the 
j  northern  postern.  Its  internal  dimensions  were  : 

'  17  ft.  10  in.  long;  at  south  end  10  ft.  1  in.,  and  at 
j  the  north  end  10  ft.  9  in.  wide.  This  was  further 
I  enclosed  next  to  the  square  by  a  gate  10  ft. 
i  7  in.  high,  and  at  the  Aylesbury-street  end  by 
another  gate  3  ft.  6  in.  thick.  From  the 
Minutes  of  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  it 
i  appears  that  on  the  19th  of  May,  1780,  leave 
i  was  given  to  one  Gabriel  Gregory  to  pull  down 
this  relic,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  St. 

1  John’s  Gate.  That  gate  stood  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  northern  wall,  of  which  at  that 
i  date  there  yet  existed  a  portion  some  67  ft. 
I  long  westwards.  Other  remains  of  the  wall,  and 
j  ;m  old  domed  well,  are  laid  bare  by  excava- 
;  tions  lately  made  eastwards  of  the  gate.  The 
i  late  Mr.  Pettit  Griffith  undertook,  in  1845-6, 
1  a  general  repair  of  St.  John’s  Gate.  It  found  a 
i  later  friend  in  Mr.  Wickens,  who  purchased  the 
I  freehold  in  1865,  He  cleared  away  a  modern  stair- 
,  case  in  the  western  portion,  and  repaired  the 
.  oaken  newel  staircase  in  the  north-western  tower, 
i  In  a  view  of  the  Gate  from  the  north,  in  Peu- 
,  nan  t’s  book,  will  be  seen  a  doorway  opening  to  the 
j  foot  of  this  staircase.  That  was  the  door  of 
,  Edward  Cave’s  printing-office,  in  Johnson’s 
time.  The  printing-office  was  the  room  on  the 
first  floor,  beyond  the  ante-room,  immediately 
j  above.  The  continual  accretion  of  the  ground 
around  had  given  the  door  a  strangely  sunk 

J  '  See  Builder  for  7th  of  October,  185-1  and  1st  of  July, 

!  1876.  '  J 


appearance,  so  it  was  accordingly  raised  by 
about  2  ft.  This  door,  which  preserves  its  con¬ 
temporary  carved  spandrels,  should  be  compared 
for  height  with  its  fellow  opposite,  now  filled 
in  with  stone  and  brick,  in  the  north-eastern 
tower.  The  original  ground-floor  level  of  the 
gate  is  discernible  in  the  walls  of  the  cellar 
beneath  the  ambulance  store-room ;  the  lower 
exterior  plinth  is  now  but  a  few  inches  above 
the  pavement.  One  defect,  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  is  in  course  of  being  made  good  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Bart.,  who  has 
acquired  the  property  for  the  Ambulance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  re-established  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  Stone  mullions  of  three-lights 
and  cusped  have  just  been  fitted  into  the 
two  windows  of  the  large  room  over  the  arch¬ 
way.  This  room,  too,  is  being  decorated,  and 
entirely  repaired  with  new  flooring,  ceiliug, 
and  panelling.  In  the  “  Cave  ”  coffee-room 
of  the  tavern,  in  the  south-eastern  tower, 
are  collected  a  valuable  set  of  views,  &c., 
of  old  Clerkenwell.  Whilst  we  may  feel 
somewhat  sceptical  about  the  armchair  on  a 
dais  beneath  his  bust  before  the  door,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  that  this  and  other  efforts  are 
made  to  keep  alive  Dr.  Johnson’s  memory  in  a 
building  which,  as  he  told  Boswell,  he  for  the 
first  time  beheld  with  reverence,  and  where  he 
indubitably  toiled  when,  well-nigh  friendless  and 
unknown  in  London. 


THE  CUSTOM  OF  LONDON  IN  REGARD 
TO  THE  EASEMENT  OF  LIGHT. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  younger 
generation  of  architects  are  unaware  that  there 
at  one  time  existed  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
York  a  particular  custom  in  regard  to  the  law 
of  light.  It  was  that  the  owner  of  an  ancient 
house,  or  of  a  house  with  ancient  foundations, 
might  build  up  this  ancient  house  to  whatever 
height  he  pleased,  or  might  erect  new  walls  on 
the  ancient  foundations  as  high  as  he  liked,  even 
though  by  so  doing  he  obstructed  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  ancient  lights.  To  this  effect  was  the 
custom  of  London  certified  by  the  Recorder  of 
the  City  in  the  year  1757,  in  the  case  of  Plummer 
v.  Bentham  (1  Burrows,  248),  when  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
for  that  purpose.  A  comical  incident  of  the  case 
is  found  in  a  note  to  the  report,  which  states  that 
the  Recorder,  not  having  been  called  on  to  do 
this  for  many  years,  “  a  consultation  was  had 
in  the  City  concerning  the  sort  of  gown  which 
it  was  proper  for  the  Recorder  to  put  on  :  in 
which  consultation  it  was  determined  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  purple  cloth  robe,  faced  with 
black  velvet,  and  not  his  scarlet  gown,  his  black 
silk  one,  nor  the  Common  Bar  gown.”  But, 
leaving  this  little  bit  of  civic  etiquette,  the  case 
of  Winstanley  v.  Lee  (2  Swanston,  333),  in 
1818,  may  be  noticed  as  one  in  which  the  custom 
was  pleaded,  with  the  result  that  the  person  so 
doing  was  held  to  have  the  right  to  darken  his 
neighbour’s  ancient  lights.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  custom  was  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
judgment.  “  Persons,”  said  the  judge,  “  bought 
subject  to  that  custom ;  each  party,  therefore, 
knows  that  without  a  writing,  by  the  custom  his 
neighbour  may  build  to  the  obstruction  of  his 
light ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  safe  in 
acquiescence,  because,  unless  he  has  given  a 
writing,  his  privilege  remains.”  There  existed, 
in  fact,  under  the  custom  what  may  be  termed 
freedom  of  building,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
under  it  the  benefits  were  not  greater  to  all 
parties  than  under  the  present  law,  which 
restricts  the  right  of  building.  A  very  eminent 
judge,  the  late  Lord  Cranworth,  stated,  in  the 
well-known  case  of  Yates  v.  Jack,  that  “the 
advantages  derived  from  the  custom  probably 
exceeded  its  evils,”  and  that  “serious  incon¬ 
venience  may  be  felt  by  the  abolition  of  the 
alleged  custom.” 

The  abolition  of  the  custom  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  unquestionably  done  somewhat  heed¬ 
lessly.  No  debate  occurred  when  the  Prescription 
Act  was  being  passed  into  law,  and  it  was 
passed  solely  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
Real  Property  Commission  of  1829.  But  the 
subject  of  the  easement  of  light  in  its  many 
important  bearings  was  never  considered  by 
that  Commission.  If  any  one  will  refer  to  the 
evidence  taken,  he  will  find  that  only  one  answer, 
and  that  not  an  important  one,  touches  the 
easement  of  light.  It  is,  therefore,  astonishing 
that  the  Legislature  should,  with  so  light  a 
heart,  have  abolished  the  customs  of  London 
1  and  York. 


It  may  be  asked,  of  what  value  now  is  th° 
fact  that  this  custom  once  existed  ?  The  answer 
is  plain,  that  it  forms  an  interesting  and  not-to- 
be-forgotten  phase  in  the  history  of  building 
law.  Next,  that  it  is  of  practical  value  in  con¬ 
sidering  whether  any  and  what  changes  are 
required  in  the  existing  law  of  light.  There 
are  many  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
law  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  in  its  results, 
and  the  position  of  these  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  of  the  former  existence  of  the  custom 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  that  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Legislature  after  little  or  no 
consideration. 


A  HISTORY  OF  NORFOLK. 

This  is  a  new  departure  in  the  writing  of 
county  history*  and  not  without  its  advantages. 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  Mr.  Rye  has 
followed  a  more  excellent  way  than  Nichols  and 
Ormerod  and  Surtees  and  Whitaker,  but  on  the 
footpath  he  has  made  for  himself  he  is  likely  to 
have  more  companions  than  they.  The  grand 
old  folios  and  quartos  must  still  be  consulted 
for  descent  of  property,  family  pedigrees,  and 
antiquarian  details,  but  the  ordinary  reader 
who  wants  to  get  sufficient  information,  at  once 
general  and  accurate,  about  the  county  in  which 
his  lot  is  cast,  may  very  well  content  himself 
with  Mr.  Rye’s  readable  and  reliable  octavo. 

The  author,  in  his  desire  to  be  popular,  is 
nowand  then  unnecessarily  familiar  in  his  style. 
We  do  not  look  for  stately  periods,  still  less  for 
dignified  dulness,  but  a  footnote  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  rather  grates  upon  the  ear, — “  I  can’t  stand 
the  idea  that  this  way  (i.e.,  the  so-called  ‘  Ped- 
dar’s  way’)  was  simply  to  lead  to  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  chapel  like  St.  Edmund’s  at  Hunstanton,” 
and,  we  think,  that  “  the  bibulous  propensities  ” 
of  Yarmouth  watermen  might  well  have  been 
left  without  a  chronicler.  But  these  are  small 
blemishes  upon  a  work  done  honestly  and 
pleasantly. 

Mr.  Rye  begins  at  the  beginning,  while 
modestly  confessing  that  he  knows  next  to 
nothing  about  the  aborigines  of  Norfolk.  He 
believes  the  county  to  have  been  invaded  and 
peopled  by  Danes  at  an  early  period  and  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  basing  his 
belief  upon  certain  place  -  names,  Danish  in 
origin,  which  were  Latinised  at  a  later  period. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Roman  has  left  behind 
him  such  tangible  proofs  of  his  occupation  as 
to  throw  the  “  Noble  Dane  ”  altogether  into  the 
background.  Caister  -  by  -  Norwich  has  some¬ 
thing  more  than  its  name  to  attest  its  origin. 

The  solid  walls,  enclosing  thirty-five  acres, 
show  that  it  was  an  important  military  centre, 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Sarum  or  Cacrleon. 
The  county  being  naturally  favourable  to  road¬ 
making,  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the 
skill  of  the  Romans  in  this  their  characteristic 
work.  Less  evident  are  the  traces  of  Saxon 
occupation.  There  are,  indeed,  the  well-known 
font  iu  Burnham  Deepdale,  and  the  towers  of 
Tasburgh  and  South  Lopham  churches,  and  an 
arch  in  St.  Julian’s,  Norwich,  which  may  be 
cited  as  examples  of  Saxon  architecture,  but, 
in  a  land  of  churches,  what  are  they  ? 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  we  reach  solid 
ground.  The  Domesday  Book  divides  the  whole 
county  into  fifteen  great  estates,  the  largest 
proprietors  being  Roger  Bigod,  Richard  do 
Warren,  William  de  Beaufoy,  and  the  king.  Of 
these  groat  nobles  the  representation  in  the 
direct  male  line  soon  died  out,  and  Mr.  Rye 
takes  occasion  to  bo  deservedly  severe  upon 
the  foolish  pride  of  those  who  sought  (and 
still  seek)  their  earliest  ancestor  among  the 
companions  of  the  Conqueror.  He  shows  tho 
obscurity  of  the  Howard  family  anterior  to 
the  Judge  who  lived  in  1293,  and  believes  the 
name  is  indicative  of  a  humble  calling, — the 
Heyward  or  guardian  of  the  farmstead  (?)  at 
night.  Townsbend,  again,  was,  450  years  ago,  a 
very  ordinary  denizen  of  the  village  of  Rainham  ; 
and  Bulwer  represents  Bullward,  the  useful 
individual  who  looked  after  the  manor-bull. 

But  if  the  Norman  lords  have  not  left  male 
heirs  behind  them,  they  have  bequeathed  to  us 
some  grand  examples  of  their  castle-building 
skill.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is,  of 
course,  Norwich  Castle,  once  known  as  Blanch- 
flower,  which  underwent  reconstruction  at  tho 
hands  of  one  of  the  Bigods.  The  same  process 
has  lately  been  repeated,  but  happily  the 
Norman  work  has  been  carefully  reproduced, 
and  the  great  square  tower,  which  bears  tho 

•  Popular  County  Histories.  A  ITistorz  of  Norfolk. 
Bv  Walter  Rye.  London:  Elliot  Stck.  188o. 
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name  of  Bigod,  is  still  the  grandest  feature  of 
the  pile.  Of  other  castles  within  the  county, 
the  most  conspicuous  were  Castle  Acre, — still,  in 
position,  a  considerable  fortress, — and,  Swanton 
Morley,  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains. 

Of  a  later  date  is  Oxburgh,  which  Edmund 
Bedingtield  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
aud  then  come  Caister  Castle  by  Yarmouth, 
aud  Baeonsthorpo,  which  belong  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Norfork  does  not  rank  high  as  a 
county  in  respect  of  its  fortified  buildings,  but 
it  takes  a  foremost  place  in  religious,  and 
especially  in  monastic,  foundations.  No  less 
than  eighty-two  of  the  latter  may  be  reckoned 
within  the  county,  and  some  of  them,  notably 
Walsingbam,  Thebford,  and, 'of  course,  Norwich, 
had  a  reputation  far  outside  it.  Mr.  Rye  vexes 
himself  with  that  oft-repeated  question,  why 
Norfolk,  of  all  counties  in  England,  should 
have  so  extremely  large  a  number  of  churches  \ 

As  population  cannot  account  for  the  fact  we 
must  ascribe  it  to  piety ;  but  as  the  latter  seems 
to  have  languished  in  later  days  we  have  often 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  magnificent  church 
falling  into  decay,  or,  perhaps,  curtailed  of  its 
original  glorious  dimensions.  As  it  sometimes 
happens  that  two  churches  are  to  be  found  in 
one  churchyard,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
parishioners  may  have  some  cause  to  complain 
of  their  heavy  burden  being  also  unnecessary. 

It  seems  that  there  are  no  less  than  730  parishes 
and  churches  in  Norfolk,  with  its  2,024  square 
miles,  while  Yorkshire,  with  treble  the  area, 
has  117  fewer  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Mr.  Rye  not  only  traces  the  history  of  the 
county,  but  has  a  good  deal  to  say, — and  very 
interesting  much  of  it  is, — about  such  matters 
as  the  old  peasant  life,  the  gentler  life  and  the 
town  life,  and  he  gives  a  list  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  county  which  are  specially  worthy  of 
examination,  with  the  points  in  each  which  are 
most  remarkable.  The  utility  of  such  a  list  to 
the  architectural  student  is  obvious.  It  is 
difficult  to  select  from  what  is  in  fact  a  selec¬ 
tion,  but,  outside  Norwich,  the  most  interesting 
churches  would  seem  to  be  South  Burlingham, 
with  its  stone  pulpit  with  sounding-board,  hour¬ 
glass,  and  frame,  stone  reading-desk,  and 
wooden  rood-screen  ;  Fakenharn,  with  excellent 
Hint  and  stone  panelling;  Swaffham,  striking 
in  situation  and  proportion ;  and  Walpole  St. 
Peter,  which  Rickman  pronounced  to  be  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  Perpendicular  church. 
At  Ramworth  and  Barton  Turf  there  are  mag¬ 
nificent  rood-screens,  and  the  fonts  at  Hautbois 
and  Great  Plumstead  are  especially  curious. 

Mr.  Rye  is  at  his  best  when  he  takes  his 
readers  a  tour  through  the  county  he  knows  aud 
loves  so  well ;  and  the  following  extract  is  a 
good  sample  of  the  pleasant  way  in  which  he 
imparts  his  stores  of  valuable  information  : — 

“  The  attraction  of  this  district  ”  ( i.e .,  the 
Wash)  “•  is  not  in  the  scenery,  which  is  flat  and 
level  as  the  sea  itself,  but  in  its  magnificent 
churches.  Nowhero  else  in  England  can  be 
found  in  so  small  a  district  five  such  churches 
as  Walsoken,  Wiggenhall,  Walpole  St.  Peter, 
West  Walton,  and  Terrington  St.  Clements’. 

Tt  i3  difficult  to  give  even  a  guess  how  a  purely 
agricultural  district  like  this  should  have  been 
able  to  find  funds  to  erect  such  churches  or  to 
sustain  them  when  erected.  Any  one  of  them 
would  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  many  a  county 
town,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  five  is 

finest .  A  pilgrimage  down  south,  over 

the  bleak  sandy  downs, — the  ‘  rabbit  and  rye  ’ 
country,  as  it  used  to  be  called, — should  bo  made 
to  see  Grimes  Graves,  near  Brandon,  earthworks 
extending  over  more  than  twenty  acres,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written.  .  .  .  Further 
down  the  river  is  Thetford,  also  planted  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  once  the  capital  and  cathe¬ 
dral  town  of  East  Anglia.  It  has  been  guessed 
to  be  Sitomagus,  and  certainly  many  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  have  been  found  here.  But 
the  great  Castle  Mound,  steep  and  high,  with 
its  grass-grown  sides,  so  difficult  even  in  times 
of  peace  to  climb  up,  is  the  chief  object  of  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  town . ”  But  here  we  must 

stop.  Mr.  Rye  is  a  companion  one  is  loth  to 
lose,  and  a  more  trustworthy  guide  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  Yet  what  has  been  in  his  case  a 
successful  essay  might  very  easily  turn  out  a 
disastrous  failure  in  the  hands  of  one  less 
thoroughly  imbued  with  his  subject. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — At  the  meeting 
of  this  Institution  on  Monday  evening  last,  the 
President  (Mr.  E.  1* Anson)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  ! 
E.  Smyth,  Professional  Associate,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill,  1884-5.” 


FUNERAL  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN 
GREEKS. 

A  cokresponDknt  sends  us  the  following 
notes  upou  this  subjoct,  which  may  be  of  some 
interest  as  reflecting  light  on  ancient  Greek 
funeral  customs  and  representations  of  them  in 
art : — 

“  The  sudden  illness  aud  death  in  a  hotel 
at  Athens  this  year  of  a  young  Corfiote  law- 
student  of  the  University,  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  friend  with  whom  I  was  living,  was 
the  means  of  bringing  under  my  notice  a 
number  of  Greek  customs  in  laying  out  their 
dead  and  at  funerals,  authentic  record  of  which 
I  think  may  be  interesting.  The  tenacity  with 
which  the  people  of  modern  Greece  still  cling  to 
certain  usages  of  classical  times  became  in  this 
case  the  more  apparent,  as  my  friend,  through 
ignorance  of  them,  would  fain  havo  dispensed 
with  them,  and  in  various  instances,  urged  by 
manifest  reasons  of  haste  and  inconvenience, 
attempted,  without  success,  to  act  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  them. 

1.  The  dead  body  was  first  washed  with 
vinegar  and  water.  For  vinegar  wine  is  often 
substituted,  both  in  the  islands  and  on  conti¬ 
nental  Greece.  Tn  Corfu  the  Jews  and  many 
Christians  have  retained  the  custom  of  placing 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  water  outside  the  house 
where  the  dead  person  lies,  into  which  the 
passers  by  throw  rose-leaves.  With  this  con¬ 
coction  of  rose-leaves  they  wash  the  corpse,  as 
the  goddess  is  said  to  have  embalmed  with  oil 
of  roses  the  body  of  her  beloved  Hector,*  or,  as 
the  ancients  used  wine,  oil,  and  perfumes  to 
prepare  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  to  fit  them 
like  athletes  for  the  exercises  of  another  world. 

2.  A  piece  of  linen  was  then  taken,  untouched 
by  the  needle,  having  the  same  width  as  the 
body  and  twice  its  length.  It  was  doubled,  and 
a  hole,  large  enough  for  the  head  to  pass 
through,  was  cut  out  of  the  middle.  This  rude 
scapular-like  garment  was  put  over  the  dead 
body,  eo  that  the  head  alone  remained  visible. 
This  vesturo  is  called  the  <x«/3ai'0)\  The  ancients 
also  clothed  their  dead  in  white. 

3.  The  body  was  then  dressed  in  an  entirely 
new  suit  of  clothes,  but  the  greatest  importance 
is  attached  to  the  shoes  being  new. 

4.  Under  the  head  was  placed  a  pillow  filled 
with  lemon  leaves.  This  custom  appears  to 
prevail  in  Ci’ete  and  at  Smyrna,  and  may  have 
been  brought  into  Corfu  by  Cretan  emigrants 
or  refugees,  of  whom  it  is  known  there  has 
been  a  great  number.  In  spite  of  all  my  in¬ 
quiries,  I  can  find  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
this  custom;  but  I  can  certify  that  within  the 
last  few  months  a  deputy  from  Corfu  and  a 
physician,  both  living  at  Athens,  were  very 
much  concerned  about  getting  these  lemon 
leaves  for  the  laying  out  of  their  respective 
brothers,  the  neighbours  thinking  it  a  bad  omen 
if  the  leaves  were  gathered  in  their  gardens  for 
the  purpose. 

5.  In  the  mouth  was  placed  a  bunch  of  violets, 
and  around  the  temples  a  chaplet  of  flowers, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  crowned  their  dead  with 
garlands, — like  victors,  or  as  entering  on  the 
pleasures  of  a  new  woxdd.  These  flowers,  used 
only  for  the  unmarried,  must  bo  white,  and  of 
the  orange  or  the  jasmine,  either  fresh  or 
dried  according  to  the  season. 

6.  A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (both  hands  and  feet  were  tied 
with  certain  bands  sold  for  the  purpose,  which 
are  unloosed  at  the  edge  of  the  grave,  when 
the  coffin  is  about  to  be  closed),  a  relic  of  the 
fee  paid  the  ferryman  for  the  passage.  In 
Athens  a  son  is  dropped  for  the  purpose  into 
the  coffin.  In  the  islands  and  in  country 
places  it  is  the  custom  to  put  an 
earthenware  token  called  a  pcntalpha,  X  X 
in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  to  pro- 

tect  the  body  from  evil  influences.  Some  say 
this  custom  is  of  Pythagorean  origin.  The 
Greeks  say  that  this  coin  has  to  be  given  to 
St.  Peter  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  Nothing 
could  induce  this  particular  to  be  omitted. 

7.  In  removing  the  corpse  from  the  house 
great  care  was  taken  that  the  feet  should  go 
first.  An  inadvertent  change  made  by  my  friend 
immediately  attracted  notice,  and  the  feet  of 
the  dead  body,  like  those  of  Patroclus  stretched 
in  the  tent  of  Achilles,  were  placed  towards  the 
door.  This  was  the  custom  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  order  to  signify  that  the 


*  Ut  finierit  HoinPrus  fuisse  Hecloris  cadaver  a  Venere 
oleo  rosre  peruuctum,  canibus  volucribusque  arc-end  is 
quorum  rabiei  miserum  exposnit  furor  fretnebuodie 
Thetidie. — Berlendm. 


deceased  should  never  enter  by  it  again.  As 
the  body  passed  out  of  the  house,  the  neigh¬ 
bours  and  those  who  were  in  the  hotel  threw 
down  vessels  of  water  which  were  broken  on 
the  door-step,  in  order1,  as  they  said,  to  avert 
any  return  of  such  ill-luck  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Moreover,  a  Greek  priest  had  to  be 
engaged  for  three  successive  days  to  come  aud 
sprinkle  tho  room  in  which  the  youth  died  with 
holy  watex1,  and  fumigate  it  with  incense,  aud 
repeat  certain  prayers,  us  for  that  period  after 
death  his  spirit  was  supposed  to  haunt  its 
precincts. 

8.  After  the  embalmment  at  the  cemetery, 
whilo  the  body  was  left  for  the  night  in  the 
mortuary  chapel,  it  was  placed  accidentally 
with  the  head  towards  the  west ;  but  the 
woman  in  chai'ge  quickly  interposed,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  it  placed  with  the  head  to  the 
east,  exclaiming  in  a  questioning  tone  of  mingled 
surprise  aud  pain,  ‘  Surely,  he  is  not  con¬ 
demned  !  ’ 

9.  After  the  burial,  women  are  hired  to  keep 
a  light  bui’ning  over  the  grave,  in  a  kind  of 
lantern  made  for  the  purpose,  for  a  period  of 
three  yeai’S  ;  that  is,  until  the  body  is  considered 
to  bo  decomposed.  So  much  importance  is 
attributed  to  the  speedy  decomposition  of  a 
corpse,  that,  to  further  it,  tho  bottom  of 
modern  Greek  coffins  is  left  open  by  means  of 
cross-bars  or  lattice-work.  Only  the  other  day 
the  Athenian  gi^ave-diggor  declared  that  the 
dryness  or  dampness  of  the  situation  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  length  of  time  required 
for  this  decomposition;  and  he  triumphantly 
pointed  to  vaiuous  sites  in  the  cemetery  where 
some  bodies  are  x-apidly  decomposed  and  others 
uot,  winding  up  by  the  assertion  that  those 
whose  bodies  he  finds  still  entii'o  after  the 
allotted  period  must  have  been  deprived  of 
suffrages  by  the  living,  or  must  have  been 
either  blasphemers  or  perjurers. 

10.  Every  Saturday  the  poor  of  Athens  bring 
to  the  graves  of  their  deceased  relations  food, 
Buch  as  they  enjoyed  in  life,  bread,  pilaf,  &c. ; 
just  as  the  ancients  placed  in  the  graves  of  the 
dead  all  that  would  be  required  for  the  actions 
of  a  life  continued  beyond  the  grave, — food, 
lamps,  articles  of  toilet,  arms,  &c.,  as  the  whet¬ 
stone  for  sharpening  the  sword-blade  after 
death,  found  in  a  pre-historic  tomb  by  Schlie- 
mann. 

11.  I  say  nothing  of  the  / lotpoXoyiac ,  mur¬ 
mured  or  sung  by  the  women  who  accompanied 
the  funeral  as  professional  mourners,  nor  of  the 
peculiar  customs  of  the  Greek  clei'gy,  as,  for 
instance,  to  mix  water  and  clay  on  a  spade 
offered  them  for  the  purpose  as  the  coffin  is 
lowered  into  the  grave,  which  is  then  thrown 
in  with  the  words, — ‘  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dast  thou  shalt  return.’ 

12.  As  usual,  no  vehicle  conveyed  the  body  to 
the  place  of  interment.  This  custom  was  that 
most  pi-evalent  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
the  various  attempts  made  in  recent  times  to 
introduce  the  hearse  into  modern  Athens  have 
failed.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  i 
present  session  was  held  on  the  20th  iust.,  at 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink  (President)  in  i 
the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers,  viz.  : — Messrs.  Tom  Turner,  Louis  Jacob,  I 
Edward  Linnell,  Frank  Peck,  Arthur  Bolton,: 
F.  R.  Wilkinson,  H.  McBride  Boden,  William  i 
Grace,  H.  S.  Daniels,  G.  T.  Oliver,  J.  Willcocks, 
B.  Wadmore,  R.  H.  Goodacre,  and  F.  R.  Bance. 

It  was  announced  that  a  visit  would  be  made 
on  Saturday,  December  5th,  to  the  Wand# 
worth  Workhouse,  notice  to  be  duly  given  iii 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  stated  that  the  members* 
and  intending  members  of  the  Colour  Classi 
were  invited  to  a  gathei’ing  at  Mr.  Grace’s,  38,: 
Wigmore-street,  on  Tuesday,  December  1st,  at 
8  30  p.m.  Names  of  those  intending  to  be 
present  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Adams  not  later 
than  November  30th.  Mr.  .Sydney  Vacher  had 
kindly  offered  a  copy  of  his  work  on  “Italian 
Ornament  ”  as  an  extra  prize  to  the  student 
who  wius  the  class  prize,  conditionally  upon  hid 
having  contributed  sketches  for  three  separate 
subjects,  aud  having  attended  three  class  meet- 
ings. 

Mr.  Adams  also  stated  that  some  time  sinct 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Page  had  kindly 
presented  his  drawings  to  the  Association- 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Robins,  and  tlial 
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the  Misses  Page  had  now  given  the  Pugin  Medal 
gained  by  their  brother.  Mr.  Robins  had  also 
presented  a  volume  to  the  Association.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  several  donors. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Harvey  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  “  The  Connexion  between  Dress  and 
the  Art  of  Composing,  illustrated  by  various 
Examples  taken  from  the  late  Prof.  Semper’s 
*  Lessons  on  Style.’  ” 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Harvey 
observed  that  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cham¬ 
bers  were  all  men  of  considerable  general  in¬ 
formation,  and  whose  thoughts  were  not  limited 
within  the  nai’row  bounds  of  a  special  trade  or 
art  or  profession.  Michelangelo  was  a  sculptor, 
a  painter,  a  poet,  and  the  most  learned  mathe¬ 
matician  of  his  time.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was 
also  an  able  mathematician,  and  Wren  was  a 
learned  physicist  and  mathematician  long  before 
he  attempted  architecture.  His  (the  lecturer’s) 
own  master,  Professor  Semper,  who  was 
admittedly  the  greatest  architect  Germany  had 
ever  had,  designed  and  built  many  kinds  of 
buildings, — warehouses,  villas, mansions,  palaces, 
theatres,  hospitals,  churches,  synagogues,  mu¬ 
seums,  town-halls,  schools,  observatories,  and 
the  best-planned  railway  Btation  in  Europe. 
Semper  began  to  study  architecture  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old.  Before  that  age  he 
had  applied  his  mind  ardently  to  Classic  litera¬ 
ture,  with  such  success  that  he  was  one  of  the 
mo6t  learned  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  also  applied  himself  quite  as 
ardently  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  Now 
he  (the  lecturer)  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  possible  for  every  young  architect  to  emu¬ 
late  the  achievements  of  the  giants  whom  he 
had  named,  for  if  the  students  of  the  present 
day  only  studied  what  it  was  strictly  essential 
for  them  to  know,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do 
credit  to  tbeir  profession,  they  would  find  more 
than  enough  to  fill  a  brain  of  ordinary  capacity. 
Unless  they  were  content  to  be,  in  matters  of 
construction,  the  inferiors  of  the  builder’s 
foreman,  they  would  have  to  know  thoroughly 
the  sciences  which  dealt  with  matter,  — 
chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  geometry,  so 
that  to  every  point  which  the  foreman  adduces 
as  a  mere  matter  of  experience  they  might  be 
ready  to  add  the  reason  why.  By  earnestly 
pursuing  a  solid  course  of  studies  in  this  way 
young  architects  would  soon  remove  from  the 
public  mind  the  impression  that  architects  were 
mere  draughtsmen,  and  dangerous  and  expen¬ 
sive  luxuries,  and  would  come  to  be  esteemed 
as  learned  and  practical  advisers  in  all  matters 
of  building,  without  whose  assistance  and  pro¬ 
tection  it  would  be  folly  to  undertake  any  build¬ 
ing.  Having  said  this,  the  lecturer  observed 
that  he  did  not  think  his  audience  would  find 
much  danger  in  allowing  him  to  present  to  them 
some  general  considerations  on  all  the  arts,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  arts  were 
all  united  by  general  principles  which  governed 
them  all.  Asking  the  question,  “  What  is  art  r  ” 
he  gave  Semper’s  definition  as  follows 

“Man  ia  born  intellectual,  that  i*.  with  an  instinctive 
wish  to  comprehend  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  a 
dissiitisfao'ion  with  things  ns  they  are,  and  a  desire  for 
improvement  nnd  perfection.  The  impossibility  of  sitis- 
fjing  these  his  highest  instincts  gives  him  pain.  Still,  the 
satisfaction  of  this  instinct  is  «s  necessary  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  as  « lie  satisfaction  of  hunger  to  that  of  his 
body.  From  this  aspiration  to  improvement  and  perfec¬ 
tion  three  t  nmnn  manifestations  have  sprung  :  science,  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  discover  the  essence  of  things,  an 
inquiry  which  tills  us  with  hope  and  affords  thereby  tem¬ 
porary  relief  to  cur  thirsting  souls;  but  which  always 
ends  by  being  baffled.  Religion,  by  which  we  image 
forth  a  state  of  perfection  beyond  the  tomb  and  endure 
the  present  as  of  no  account.  Art,  by  which  we  create 
for  ourselves  a  small  world,  perfect  within  its  limits,  in 
the  contemplation  of  which  wo  forget  reality.  Art  is 
therefore  an  abbreviation  of  nature.  It  follows  the  laws 
which  man  suspects  govern  nature’s  products.  The^elaws 
are  rhythmu*  or  regularity,  suggested  by  .  the  regular 
recurrence  of  days,  seasons,  and  tides.  Then  by  consider¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  regularly-framed  objects,  such  as  a  part  of 
a  llower,  we  get  t be  idea  of  symmetry .  The  vegetable 
world  gives  us  the  notion  of  proportion,  the  animal  world 
that  of  direction,  for  most  animals  have  a  head  and  a  tail. 
Regularity,  symmetry,  propon ion, and  direction, — su  h  are 
the  fundamental  elements  of  form,  both  in  nature  ami  in 
arr.  But  they  do  not  in  general  reign  equally  iu  the  same 
object.  Sometimes  it  may  he  regularity  which  predomi¬ 
nates,  som  times  it  may  be  direction,  and  this  gives  us 
the  notion  of  Iras  or  character.  Regularity  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  snow- crystals,  and  direction  is  the  characteristic 
of  fishes.  Similarly  in  art,  necklaces,  dances,  and  music, 
depend  for  their  beauty  on  the  regular  recurrence  of 
objects,  motions,  and  Bounds.  Symmetry'  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  frames,  w  indows,  doors,  and  altar-pieces. 
Proportion  predomina'es  in  towers,  and  direction  in  ships. 
Ornamentation,  dancing,  and  music  are  exclusively  sub¬ 
jective  artB;  they  are  the  only  pure  arts,  for  their  sole 
purpose  is  to  excite  emotions,  convey  to  us  feelings  of 
sorrow,  fear,  or  confidence,  and  so  on  ;  but  painting  and 
sculpture  are,  by  themselves,  not  arts  at  all,  but  only  a 
means  of  recording  certain  facts.  The  initial  purpose  of 
architecture  was  the  construction  of  man’s  shelter;  hut 


architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  language 
itself,  became  arts  only  when  they  aimed  at  the  same 
results  as  the  natural  arts  of  ornamentation  and  music.’’ 
That  definition  of  art  left  us  very  free  to  select 
our  own  course,  and  all  we  had  to  do  as  artists 
was  to  question,  for  our  guidance,  both  nature 
and  the  works  of  man.  Any  object,  however 
unimportant  in  itself,  could  be  raised  in  dignity 
by  being  framed,  for  the  frame  cut  off  the 
object  from  its  surroundings.  The  idea  of 
framing  was  not  limited  to  pictures.  Clothes, 
considered  as  objects  of  arc,  were  amongst  the 
earliest  of  frames  conceived  to  give  dignity  to 
our  persons.  Semper  traced  to  clothing  and 
personal  ornamentB  the  origin  of  the  laws  which 
rule  the  arts.  Every  work  of  art  resembled  a 
necklace  in  that  it  was  formed  of  jewels  and 
string,  and  the  more  clearly  one  perceived  this 
the  purer  was  his  artistic  taste.  Closely  allied 
to  the  strings  of  necklaces  are  the  seams  of 
garments,  which  were  the  means  of  connecting 
different  pieces  of  material  together.  The 
modern  Europeans  endeavoured  to  make  their 
stitches  fine  enough  to  be  unnoticeable,an  object 
they  failed  to  accomplish,  even  with  the  help  of 
the  latest  machinery.  The  inhabitants  of  Asia, 
and  also  the  Red  Indians,  were  much  wiser 
than  ourselves  in  that  respect  ;  instead  of 
attempting  the  impossible  feat  of  hiding  their 
seams,  they  showed  them  up  and  made  them  a 
means  of  decoration.  In  architecture  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  Red  Indians,  and 
emphasised  our  seams  by  mouldings.  The  base 
and  the  capital  of  a  column  were  only  orna¬ 
mental  seams,  and  so  were  the  joints  of  the 
stones  in  what  we  called  rusticated  work.  To 
refer  to  another  personal  ornament,  the  ear¬ 
ring.  The  pendant  of  the  typical  ear-ring  was  in 
the  Bhape  of  a  plummet;  it  b  characteristic  value 
as  an  ornament  was  that  it  preserved  its  plumb- 
like  direction  whatever  the  position  of  the  head, 
and  served  as  a  foil  to  its  attitude.  Now,  when 
a  building  suited  a  landscape,  it  would  be  found 
to  fulfil  the  same  function  as  the  ear-ring.  A 
flat  or  only  slightly  undulating  country  appeared 
to  the  beholder  monotonous  and  uninteresting, 
but  erect  a  tower  to  supply  the  missing  vertical 
line,  and  immediately  the  whole  scene  was 
animated ;  the  very  flatness  of  the  plains 
became  by  contrast  an  interesting  feature.  But 
the  principle  of  decoration  represented  by  the 
ear-ring  was  not  limited  to  vertical  lines.  A 
horizontal  line  might  be  the  foil  required.  Such 
was  the  case  iu  a  mountainous  country.  All 
ear-rings  were  not  of  the  type  of  ornamental 
plummets;  in  fact,  such  ear-rings  were  only 
suited  to  persons  of  quiet,  dignified  demeanour. 
If  a  lively  young  girl  were  to  wear  such  ear¬ 
rings,  instead  of  marking  a  vertical  line  they 
would  beat  about  her  head  at  every  nod  like 
two  bell-hammers.  For  such  a  lively  person 
the  ear-ringB  could  not  be  made  too  light,  both 
in  reality  and  appearance,  but  then,  although 
called  ear-riDgs,  they  would  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  class  of  ornament,  viz.,  to  the  flutter¬ 
ing  ornaments,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
emphasise  the  motion  of  the  wearer.  To 
this  class  belonged  the  plumes  and  horsetails 
of  the  warriors'  helmets,  which  told  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  onslaught.  The  ribbons  of 
the  dancer  floated  about  at  every  step  she 
took,  and  increased  the  beholder’s  impression 
of  her  liveliness  and  agility.  To  this  class 
of  ornament  belonged  also  the  drapery  of 
the  ancients,  thanks  to  which  their  sculptors 
could  give  animation  to  their  statues ;  for  by 
the  flow  of  the  drapery  it  could  be  seen  at  once 
whether  the  sculptured  hero  was  rushing 
forwards  or  stepping  backwards.  To  the 
fluttering  ornaments  belonged  the  hair  when  let 
loose  to  the  winds,  as  in  the  representation  of 
the  frenzied  Menades  on  some  Greek  vases.  To 
the  fluttering  ornaments  belonged  also  the  tail 
of  the  comet,  expressive  of  that  celestial  body’s 
rush  through  space.  The  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture  of  all  these  ornaments,  when  fluttering, 
was  want  of  symmetry  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  which  they  follow  and  emphasise.  In 
dress,  symmetry  suggests  quiet  placidity  and 
also  dignity,  but  want  of  symmetry  implied 
motion.  To  take  another  ex  inple, — a  piece  of 
stuff  such  as  a  carpet  or  a  f-  awl.  To  prevent 
its  unravelling  the  ends  of  the  threads  were 
tied  together  in  knots  a  d  formed  a  fringe  at 
both  euds  of  the  stuff  We  found,  therefore, 
that  woven  surfaces  neither  bpgan  nor  finished 
abruptly,  but  were  necessarily  preceded  and 
followed  by  some  of  tbeir  elementary  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  The  frame,  the  necklace,  the 
seam,  the  feathers,  and  the  fringe  having  now 
been  examined  i  i  connexion  with  numerous 
examples  taken  from  music,  painting,  and 


literature,  iu  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  that 
he  hoped  that  the  considerations  which  he  had 
placed  before  the  meeting  would  excite  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  lessons  that 
could  be  gathered  from  other  :  rts, — lessons 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to  them  in 
their  own  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  they  would  be  at  one  with  Mr.  Harvey  in 
his  opening  remarks  as  to  the  advantages  of  a 
wider  culture  for  the  profession.  Perhaps,  at 
the  first  blush,  the  rigid  application  of  Semper’s 
theories  might  appear  difficult  of  acceptance. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Semper 
did  not  formulate  his  theories  in  haste,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  require  a  deep  and  careful 
study  of  the  wide  field  of  arts  and  sciences,  as 
well  as  of  history  and  literature,  before  a  dis¬ 
tinct  “yes”  or  “no”  could  be  given.  There 
was  hardly  anything  which  Semper  had  not 
pressed  into  his  service  in  illustration  of  his 
theories.  It  reminded  one  at  once  of  the 
modern  theories  of  evolution  in  natural  his¬ 
tory,  which  required  careful  study  before  the 
bearings  of  the  question  could  be  appreciated. 
The  movement  in  architecture  was  only  part  of 
a  general  movement  throughout  the  country,  the 
Gothic  revival  being  part  of  the  general  revival 
of  romanticism  ;  while  the  later  development 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  in  other  more 
common-place  things,  might  be  linked  to  the 
works  of  George  Elliot  and  other  writers.  In 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  movement  in  archi¬ 
tecture  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  great 
movement  known  as  the  new  ; earning,  and  a 
perusal  of  Lord  Bacon’s  essay  on  building  would 
show  how  much  he  had  been  impressed.  The 
more  they  studied  Semper’s  formula  of  style, 
the  more  would  they  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  particularly  good. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  said  there  were  three 
reasons  which  would  instigate  a  man  to  speak 
after  a  paper  of  this  kind.  The  first  would  be 
that  he  disagreed  with  every  word  the  lecturer 
had  said ;  the  second,  that  from  private  study 
he  might  be  able  to  throw  collateral  light  upon  it ; 
while  the  third  reason  would  be  to  invite  the 
lecturer  to  extend  his  observations  still  further. 
It  was  for  this  third  reason  that  he  had  got  up. 
He  would  therefore  content  himself  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harvey,  and 
asking  him  to  explain  the  formula  of  Semper’s 
“  Definition  of  Style.” 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  seconded  the  resolution,  but 
said  he  believed  that  Semper  had  mistaken  cause 
for  effect.  To  say  that  clothing  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  art  was  built  was  going  a  little  too 
far.  The  reason  why  Semper  had  found  in  all 
art,  ornamentation  taken  from  the  ornaments 
of  clothing,  was  because  clothing  had  never 
been  looked  upon  by  mankind  as  an  ait. 
Therefore,  men  in  working  out  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  their  clothing,  had  not  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  conform  to  rules  and  canons  of  art,  but 
had  worked  on  their  own  intuitive  knowledge 
as  the  artists  themselves  had  worked.  There 
seemed  to  be  three  great  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  arts  were  founded  aud  developed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  viz.,  rhythm,  pro¬ 
portion,  and  government.  The  first  was 
exemplified  in  the  sonata,  which  presented  a 
contrast  of  the  strong  and  the  weak.  Propor¬ 
tion,  again,  was  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  architecture;  while  government  was  the 
principle  exemplified  to  the  greatest  degree  in 
sculpture  and  painting. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove  said  he  had  been  both  in¬ 
structed  and  amused  by  Mr.  Harvey’s  paper,  and 
had  hit  upon  two  points  which  might  be  of  some 
practical  interest.  Mr.  Harvey  had  referred  to 
the  caryatides  at  the  Erechtheum,  instancing 
that  kind  of  treatment  with  approval.  He  would 
like  to  ask  whether  the  use  of  the  human  figure, 
as  a  column,  was  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  Professor  Semper,  as  it  bad  been  condemned 
by  all  our  best  architectural  authorities  ?  As 
to  decorative  painting,  Mr.  Harvey  bad  said 
that  the  picture  was  made  for  the  frame  in  the 
decoration  of  walls  and  ceilings.  Now,  as  this 
Association  was  directing  its  attention  more  to 
colour  decoration,  he  would  like  to  remark  that 
in  several  of  the  beBt  ceilings  in  the  Classic 
style  produced  in  this  country,  some  of  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Brothers  Adam  had  been 
marred  by  putting  dark  paintings  into  lozenge 
or  other  shaped  panels.  In  wall  or  ceiling  deco¬ 
ration  the  picture  should  be  lighter  than  the 
frame. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  cordially 
received. 

Mr.  Harvey,  in  replying,  said  that  he  had  not 
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Hatchett’s  Hotel  and  White  Horse  Cel-levs. —  Plan. 


meant  to  represent  Professor  Semper’ s  theories 
in  their  entirety,  but  had  endeavoured  to  take 
out  of  his  book  a  few  things  which  might  inte¬ 
rest  his  hearers,  and  set  them  thinking.  He 
had  not  intended  that  they  should  be  swallowed 
like  gospel,  but  wished  merely  to  wake  their 
attention.  Too  many  of  the  profession  were 
taken  up  with  bricks  and  mortar,  therefore  he 
desired  to  see  whether  he  could  present  to  them 
something  different  to  what  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  which  might  at  the  same  time 
prove  useful.  It  was  almost  an  impossibility  to 
make  an  abridgment  of  Semper’s  theories.  Mr. 
Harvey  concluded  by  explaining  the  formula  of 
Semper’s  “  Definition  of  Style.” 


illustrations. 

HATCHETT'S  HOTEL  AND  WHITE 
HOUSE  CELLARS,  PICCADILLY. 

nHE  view  we  publish  this  week  of 
Hatchett’s  Hotel  and  White  Horse 
Cellars  was  exhibited  in  this  year’s 
Royal  Academy,  and  the  small  scale  plan 
gives  the  basement  and  mezzanine  floors 
devoted  to  the  Coaching  Booking-office  and  the 
White  Horse  Cellars.  These  are  used  for 
luncheons  and  dinners,  &c,,  and  include  a  bar 
and  a  smoking-room.  Of  this  portion  of  the 
building,  and  of  the  hotel,  we  gave  a  general 
description,  December  27th,  1884. 

The  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Dover-street, 
now  replaced  by  the  above,  were  three  com¬ 
paratively  modern  houses  knocked  into  one,  and 
were,  on  sanitary  grounds  alone,  totally  unfit 
for  use  as  a  hotel.  Some  curious  relics  have, 
however,  been  preserved,  viz.,  in  the  “Cellars” 
an  old  signboard,  found  during  the  demolition, 
depicting  a  somewhat  impossible  white  Arabian; 
when  found  it  had  its  face  to  the  wall,  and  was 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  tar,  the  reverse 
side  having  been  made  the  groundwork  of  a 
modern  inscription.  In  the  smoking-room 
adjoining,  there  is  an  oil-painted  board,  whereon 
may  be  more  or  less  deciphered  the  following 


words :  — 

1LIFFS 
es  and  Waggons 
ford,  Dorchester, 
mouth,  Falmouth 
er  places  Adjacent 
TH,  BRISTOL. 

ZE8,  Flying  Waggons 

Passei 

There  may  also  bn  seen  the  original  muf 
toaster,  game-hook,  and  smoke-jack,  and  pari 
an  old  oak  drain  found  under  the  foundati 
ol  the  inn,  and  eihibited  last  year  at  the  Hea 
™™i  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  site  , 
rsadled  with  disused  cesspools. 


BATH  AND  BRISTOl 
Machines  every  day  by 
Onu  March  Fisher  amt 
Windsor  and  Eaton  maehi 
every  Day  by  R.  Grisewoo 
The  Reading  Woking 
Sunninp-hill  and  Egham 
machines  by  Wheatley. 
Regularly  Booked  for  the  above  Cnn-ia. 


The  hotel  and  1  ihe  cellars”  are  for  many 
reasons  worth  a  visit, — a  magnificent  table  d’hote 
room  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
Piccadilly  front ;  a  somewhat  novel  and  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  of  electric  light;  some  very 
choice  foreign  and  other  marble ;  and,  leaving 
for  a  moment  professional  matters,  an  excellent 
cuisine  and  cellar. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  W.  S.  Weatherley 
and  F.  E.  Jones,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  John 
Grover. 


CHOIR  SCREEN,  ENKHUIZEN. 

This  screen,  from  the  Wester-Kerk  at 
Enkbuizen  (North  Holland),  dating  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  probably 
by  the  same  artist,  Jan  Terwen,  of  Amsterdam, 
who  made  the  stalls  at  Dortrecht.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  Renaissance  work  of  its  class,  and 
the  rails  are  remarkably  well  treated. 


DUTCH  SPIRES. 

Perhaps  the  term  “spire”  ought  hardly  to 
be  applied  to  these  conglomerations  of  incon¬ 
gruous  stories  piled  one  on  another,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  else  to  call  them,  and 
they  preserve  the  spire-like  outline  sufficiently 
to  give  an  excuse  for  the  name.  From  the 
standpoint  of  pure  taste  they  are  most  faulty, 
in  fact,  almost  barbarous  in  some  of  their  detail ; 
bnt  .they  are  redeemed  by  that  quality  of 
character  without  which  the  most  correct  archi¬ 
tecture  makes  but  a  dull  picture. 


RESIDENCE  AT  WEETWOOD,  NEAR 
LEEDS. 

Tm.  house  the  subject  of  illustration  has 
been  built  by  Mr.  George  Wm.  Brown  upon  a 
portion  of  his  estate  at  Weetwood  for  Mr.  .T. 
Rawlinson  Ford,  Leeds.  Although  situated 
upon  the  site  of  an  old  disused  quarry,  the 
house  is  well  elevated  above  the  Meanwood 
valley,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  irregularity  of  the 
grounds  round  the  house  caused  by  the  old 
quarry  workings,  instead  of  detracting  from 
the  general  appearance,  has,  contrariwise,  been 
made  the  means  of  adding  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  place. 

The  buildings  erected  for  Mr.  Ford  comprise 
the  house,  stable  buildings,  and  groom’s  cottage, 
together  with  a  gardener’s  lodge  built  adjoining 
tho  Weetwood-lane. 

The  total  cost  of  these  buildings,  including 
fittings,  but  exclusive  of  value  of  land,  when 
completed,  will  represent  an  outlay  of  between 
5,0001.  and  6,0001. 

Tho  work  has  been  executed  in  stone,  that 
for  the  walling  being  obtained  from  the  Potter- 


newton  quarries,  near  Leeds  ;  and  that  used  for' 
the  dressings  from  the  quarry  on  the  site. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates  fromi 
the  Buttermere  quarries. 

The  house,  although  upon  the  whole  plainly! 
fitted  up,  possesses  some  features  of  interest.; 
The  staircase  is  separated  from  the  hall  onu 
both  floors  by  means  of  wood  arcading,  with  I 
Jacobean  pilasters,  three  central  arches,  and 
the  spandrels  filled  in  with  pierced  arabesque  n 
strapwork  ornament. 

The  dining-room  has  the  walls  wainscoted  up : 
to  the  height  of  the  frieze  in  yellow  pinei 
panelling,  which  will  be  painted  an  orange-; 
russet  colour.  The  frieze  will  afterwards  ben 
decorated  with  Tynecastle  tapestry. 

The  drawing-room  is  provided  with  an  ingle-; 
nook  in  an  arched  recess,  provided  with  comfort-t 
able  settees  on  each  side.  The  Avails  of  then 
room  are  portioned  out  into  bays,  divided  by; 
fluted  wooden  pilasters  against  the  walls  with  I 
carved  Ionic  capitals,  and  the  ceiling  is: 
elaborate  in  character  of  seventeenth-century- 
design. 

The  floors  of  the  principal  apartments  on  the; 
ground-floor  are  laid  with  narrow  oak  boards,? 
wax  polished.  The  conservatory  and  vestibule! 
and  porch  floors  are  finished  with  ceramic  andi 
marble  mosaic  pavements,  provided  by  Messrs..- 
Pattison,  of  Manchester.  Messrs.  Wilcock  &i 
Co.,  of  Burmantofts,  provide  a  glazed  faience1 
dado  round  the  vestibule. 

The  three  principal  reception-rooms  are  fitted1' 
up  with  roomy  and  comfortable  window-seats 
round  the  bays,  with  hot-water  pipes  taken1; 
underneath,  screened  off  from  view  by  panels! 
in  the  framework,  filled  in  with  Cairo  lattice-; 
work. 

The  heating  of  the  building  is  effected  mainly! 
by  means  of  open  fire-places,  the  designs  of  thei 
chimney-pieces  throughout  the  house  having 
been  specially  made  by  the  architect.  Thei 
chimney-pieces,  with  overmantel  framework  of< 
the  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  are  being  made! 
by  Messrs.  Howard  &  Sons,  of  Berners-street,: 
Loudon ;  the  remainder  by  local  firms.  Thei 
hall  will  be  warmed  by  a  German  majolica; 
stove. 

The  stained  and  painted  glass  window  of  thei 
staircase  will  be  supplied  from  the  atelier  of- 
Messrs.  Shrigley  &  Hunt,  of  John-o’-Groat’s’ 
Gate,  Lancaster. 

The  whole  of  the  work  is  being  carried  outi 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten-ri 
dence  of  Mr.  William  H.  Thorp,  A.R.I.B.A.,  ofo 
Leeds. 


SUBJECTS  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

This  week  we  give  two  more  specimens  oft 
stained  glass  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones, ■■ 
A.R.A.,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Grammar  School,  Cheltenham. — We  are  in-i; 
formed  that  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  hasi 
been  appointed  professional  assessor  in  thisi 
competition. 

Villa  Competition,  Feltham.  —  The  adver-i 
tiser  of  this  competition  writes  to  ns,  in  refer-i 
ence  to  remarks  that  have  appeared  in  ouir 
columns,  to  the  effect  that  many  of  the  competi-: 
tors  were  very  late  in  furnishing  him  with 
directions  for  the  return  of  their  pland,  that' 
some  had  not  yet  done  so,  and  that  in  anyi 
ease  200  sets  of  drawings  could  not  be  packed 
and  sent  off  all  at  once.  From  the  writer’s1' 
letter  we  believe  that  he  means  quite  fairly  tet 
all  the  competitors. 


Sandringham. — A  new  east  window,  com-; 
pleted  on  tho  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,1; 
has  recently  been  fixed  in  Sandringham  Church.! 
The  stonework  was  designed,  in  the  style  of  thd 
fifteenth  century,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield. 
architect.  The  window  is  filled,  by  Messrs; 
Clayton  &  Bell,  with  stained  glass  of  elaborate! 
design,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  the  sub-1 
ject  embracing  the  entire  area  of  the  glass.; 
The  same  artists  have  also  recently  produced  a 
window  in  the  church  at  Trumpington,  neaxs 
Cambridge,  in  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry: 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  the  late  Postmaster- Generab 
The  design  comprises  figures  of  Fortitudes 
Charity,  and  Truth,  the  whole  being  treated 
very  richly  in  colour.  At  the  base  runs  thd 
following  inscription  : — “  In  Memory  of  Henry 
Fawcett,  horn  Aug.  26,  1833 ;  died  Nov.  6 
1884.” 
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HATCHETT’S  HOTEL  AND  THE  WHITE-HORSE  CELLARS,  PICCADILLY. — Messrs.  W.  S.  Weatherlei  and  F  E.  Jones,  Akchitects 
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Jlindlej  Free  Library — Elevation  of  Principal  Front. 


Hindley  Free  Library — Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


_ "USofeci 


THE  LEYLAND  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM  AT  HINDLEY. 

This  building,  of  which  the  foundation  walls 
are  being  put  in,  is  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
improvement  of  Hindley,  near  Wigan,  now 
being  carried  out  from  tbo  fund  left  by  the  late 
Mr.  Leyland  for  that  purpose. 

It  contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  the  lending 
library  and  newsroom,  5 L  ft.  by  25  ft.  6  in.,  with 
cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  adjoining;  and  a 
stone  staircase  which  leads  to  the  committee- 
room  on  the  first  floor,  23  ft.  by  1G  ft.,  with 
oriel  window  at  the  end  ;  and  the  reference 
library  and  museum,  of  similar  dimensions  to 
the  library  below. 

The  basement  will  be  utilised  as  a  working¬ 
man’s  club,  with  billiard  and  smoke  rooms.  At 
the  rear  is  placed  the  keeper’s  house,  with 
living  room,  scullery,  and  two  bedrooms,  and 
heating-chamber,  coal  cellar,  &c.,  below. 

The  building  will  be  of  red  pressed  bricks 
and  Parbold  stone,  with  green  Welsh  slates 
covering  the  roofs.  The  bays  and  windows  in 
the  library  and  staircase  have  stone  mullions 
and  transoms,  with  lead-light  glazing. 

The  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Preston 
of  Wigan,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  ThomasWorthington,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  John  G.  Elgood,  A.lt.I.B.A.,  architects,  of 
Manchester. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  -  The 

second  meeting  of  the  junior  debating  club 
connected  with  this  society  was  held  in  the 
rooms,  No.  9,  Cook-street,  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  23id  inst.,  Mr.  James  B.  Hikins  in 
the  chair.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  a 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  S.  A.  Mercer,  entitled  “Archi¬ 
tectural  Pupilage.” 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

three  applicants  for  annuities  on  the  list  were 
duly  elected  on  Thursday  last,  no  poll  being 
necessary.  The  names  of  the  candidates  are 
John  R.  Bisley  (fourth  application),  William 
Thornton  (third  application),  and  Jane  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ebbs  (first  application). 
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FROM  THE  MARBLE  QUARRIES  AT 
CARRARA. 

Thk  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  of 
a  visitor  to  Carrara,  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  us,  may  be  of  interest : — “  I  am  in  the  centre 
of  the  marble-producing  district  of  Italy,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  raw  material  of 
the  sculptor’s  art.  Countless  busy  chisels  are 
engaged  in  producing  every  description  of  work, 
from  the  stately  effigy  of  a  Mediaeval  bishop, 
1U  ft.  high,  confronting  me  in  a  studio  opposite 
my  house  and  destined  to  adorn  the  Duomo  at 
Florence,  down  to  funereal  vases  and  head¬ 
stones,  marble  chimney-pieces  and  table-tops, 
and  even  marble  washing-tubs,  as  advertised  by 
a  local  sculptor  in  large  letters  ! 

I  need  hardly  say  that  ordinary  marble  is  the 
commonest  of  all  materials  here, — that  walls 
are  built  and  roads  made  of  it.  Some  6,000 
men  »re  employed  daily  in  the  marble  works  of 
Carrara  alone.  One  single  firm,  whose  represen-  , 
tative  is  now  here,  has  brought  down  from  the 
quarries  125,000  blocks  of  marble  within  the 
last  year,  varying  in  size  from  immense  masses 
requiring  twenty  oxen  to  draw  them  in  the 
primitive  wagons  of  this  country,  down  to  such 
as  may  be  transported  by  a  couple  of  oxen.  It 
is  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  behold  one  of  these  huge 
blocks  come  thundering  down  the  mountains 
after  a  blast,  followed  by  a  perfect  hailstorm  of 
smaller  fragments.  Having  at  length  found  a 
resting-place,  it  is  squared  up  with  chisel  and 
hammer  and  transported  to  the  mill,  the  ship’s 
side,  or  the  studio.  But  a  small  proportion, 
however,  of  the  marble  here  quarried  is  fit  for 
the  statuary,  and  this,  the  pure  white  marble, 
is  obtained  from  three  or  four  quarries  only. 
The  great  bulk  is  more  or  less  streaked  or 
veined  with  black  and  grey.  The  pure  white 
marble  is  even  here  very  valuable,  and  it  is 
possible  for  the  most  practised  expert  to  be  de¬ 
ceived, — the  mass  so  snowy  white  to  the  eye  may 
conceal  some  disfiguring  streak  or  strain  within 
its  core.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  block,  apparently 
of  the  purest  deser  ntion  and  of  unusual  size, 
was  obtained.  It  was  housed  where  it  fell  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  its  owner 
demanded  for  it  no  less  a  sum  than  l,O00Z., 
actually  refusing  an  off  r  of  800Z.  At  length 
an  advantageous  oppor'.unity  presented  itself 
for  disposing  of  it  in  two  pieces.  It  was  sawn 
in  twain,  and,  lo!  a  black  vein  was  found  to  run 
throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  majority  of  the  quarryraen  are  rough 
fellows.  Hardly  a  ‘  Festa’  passes  without  a  case 
or  two  of  stabbing,  and  ugly  tales  are  told  of 
gensdarmes  being  struck  down  by  a  fragment 
that  did  not  fall  accidentally  from  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  side. 

Some  short  time  since  I  saw  a  statement  in 
une  of  the  leading  London  papers  to  the  effect 
that  the  marble  workers  of  Carrara  never  drank 
wine.  The  statement,  like  many  others,  is  only 
partially  true.  I  admit  that  they  are  strictly 
temperate  on  ordinary  working  days,  subsisting 
on  bread,  fruit,  and  water,  with,  perhaps,  the 
addition  of  a  little  sausage  or  maccaroni,  but 
when  the  ‘Festa’  comes  round  they  make  up  for 
previous  abstinence.” 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  was  held 
on  the  18th  in6t.,  Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  being 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Harris  described  a  Saxon  font  now  in 
South  Hayling  Church.  It  was  found  in  1827 
in  a  neighbouring  well,  but  was  probably  origi¬ 
nally  in  a  church  now  submerged.  It  is  covered 
with  interlaced  ornament  and  strapwork. 

Some  interesting  communications  from  the 
Rev.  G.  Butterworth  were  brought  before  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  relative 
to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  Saxon  chapel  at 
Deerhurst,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  well- 
known  Saxon  parish  church.*  The  outline  of 
the  walls  has  been  traced  and  the  building  found 
to  have  a  small  nave  and  chancel  of  very  early 
work.  A  dedication  stone  of  the  altar  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  has  been  found,  and  Mr.  Birch 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  to  the  inscription 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  recording  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  church  at  Deerhurst  by  Earl  Odda  in 
1056,  a  copy  of  which  was  produced. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  reported  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  stone  with  Saxon  interlaced  work 

*  See  Builder,  p.  712,  ante. 


at  Moulton  Church,  Northants,  of  which  Sir 
Henry  Dryden  sent  a  squeeze.  It  has  been 
found  beneath  one  of  the  piers  of  the  south 
aisle  during  the  restoration  of  the  church  by 
Mr.  Law,  who  will  have  the  stone  carefully 
preserved . 

Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  exhibited  some  curious 
terra-cotta  lamps  and  other  objects  found  at 
Heliopolis,  and  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  Coslany,  Norwich,  a 
building  possessing  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  flint  inlaid  work  to  be  found  in  the  county. 
There  are  several  interesting  brasses,  the  figures 
being  clad  in  peculiar  costume  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  rubbings  of  which  were  exhibited. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch 
on  the  art  of  the  Roman  pavements  at  Bignor. 
The  lecturer  referred  to  the  similarity  of  the 
design  common  to  Roman  pavements,  and  traced 
some  remarkable  coincidences,  giving  details 
of  the  designs.  The  arrangement  of  the  villa, 
which  is  of  the  largest  size,  has  but  certain 
points  of  resemblance  to  other  villas,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  great  diversity  of  design  in 
such  buildings,  those  found  in  Gloucestershire, 
for  example,  were  referred  to.  Out  of  the  six¬ 
teen  examples  there  is  great  difference  of 
arrangement  to  be  noted.  The  present  decay¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  pavements  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  something 
should  be  done  for  their  preservation. 

A  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Wright,  Brock, 
and  others,  took  part,  ensued  as  to  the  best  way 
of  effecting  this,  so  as  to  keep  the  pavements  in 
their  present  position. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

Last  week  a  Midland  District  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The 
members  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall  shortly 
after  11  a.m.,  and  thence  were  conveyed  inbreaks 
to  the  waterworks  at  Snitterfield,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  and  were  conducted  over  the 
works  by  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  the  engineer  (Past 
President). 

The  party  afterwards  similarly  inspected 
the  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Town  Hall  for  luncheon  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  Hodgson, 
C.M.G.).  Amongst  those  present  were  : — Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Chief  Engineering 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
hon.  member;  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  President  (Man¬ 
chester),  Messrs.  W.  H.  White  (Oxford),  E. 
Pritchard  (Birmingham)  ;  F.  Ashmead  (Bristol), 
J.  Lobley  (Hanley),  .T.  Cartwright  (Bury),  T. 
Coulthurst  (Derby),  T.  C.  Mead  (Hornsby),  T. 
Walker  (Croydon),  J.  Gammage  (Dudley),  G. 
W.  Sadler  (Cheltenham),  G.  Eastlake  Thoms 
(Wolverhampton),  E.  Purnell  (Coventry), 
J.  Mawson  (Crompton),  R.  Godfrey  (King’s 
Norton).  J.  T.  Eayres  (West  Bromwich),  A.  W. 
Pritchard  (Birmingham),  T.  T.  Allen  (Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon),  R.  Read  (Gloucester),  J.  Hayne 
(Buxton),  J.  Parker  (Hereford),  J.  Mitchell 
(Hyde),  W.  H.  Gray  (Tewkesbury),  A.  Comber 
(Kidderminster),  J.  Mann  (Sevenoaks),  J.  Par¬ 
kinson  (Turton),  W.  A.  Davis  (Aston),  J.  E. 
Willcox  (Stratford-on-Avon),  A.  T.  Davis  (Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon),  E.  J.  Purnell,  jun.  (Kenilworth), 
—  Fiddians  (Stourbridge),  G.  H.  Fosbroke 
(Medical  Officer  of  Health),  F.  Ball  (Stratford- 
on-Avon)  and  G.  Law  (Kidderminster),  con¬ 
tractors,  and  the  following  members  of 
the  Stratford-on-Avon  Town  Council: — Aider- 
men  R.  Gibbs,  E.  Gibbs,  Bird,  Cox,  Newton, 
and  Colbourne,  and  Councillor  Flower.  After 
luncheon,  the  members  of  the  Association 
adjourned  to  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  papers  read 
by  members  on  the  water  and  sewage  works. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox, 
Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  resident  engineer  of 
the  waterworks,  on  “  Stratford-on-Avon  Water 
Supply,”  and  dealt  with  the  preliminary  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Town  Council 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water 
for  the  town,  and  described  in  detail  the 
scheme  adopted  and  the  works  now  being 
carried  out,  including  reservoir,  conduit, 
filter-beds,  method  of  distribution,  and  cost. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  Assoc.  -  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  read  the  second  paper,  on 
“  Stratford-on-Avon  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Dis¬ 
posal,”  dealing  with  the  sewers  and  drains 


now  in  use,  the  existence  in  the  town  o 
middens,  and  the  method  of  flushing  and  venti 
lating  the  sewers,  &c.  Of  sewage  disposal,  thi 
author  commended  the  scheme  adopted,  anc 
described  the  machinery  used  for  lifting  th< 
sewage  and  the  mode  of  treating  it  upon  th< 
land  by  a  combined  system  of  irrigation  anc 
filtration,  together  with  details  of  cost. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Sir  Roberi 
Rawlinson  took  part. 


THE  EXTINCTION  OF  FIRES.  I 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  oi 
Wednesday  evening  last,  Captain  Douglai 
Galton  in  the  chair,  Professor  Silvanus  P 
Thompson  read  a  paper  on  “  Apparatus  foi 
the  Automatic  Extinction  of  Fires.”  The 
lecturer,  in  introducing  the  subject,  euume 
rated  the  fires  which  had  taken  place  in  Londoi 
and  the  provinces  during  the  present  year.  Ii 
a  single  season,  he  said,  England  had  to  pay  a 
least  2,000,0001.  as  her  fire  bill,  and  she  ha< 
paid  it  complacently  year  by  year,  with  all  un 
reckoned  incidental  losses,  and  congratulatec 
herself  that  the  majority  of  the  losses  wen 
covered  by  insurance,  as  if  that  made  thi 
smallest  difference  in  the  long  run  to  the  com 
munity  at  large,  who  practically  had  to  pay  fo 
the  loss,  in  the  form  of  higher  rates  for  in 
surance,  and  therefore  less  margins  of  profit  oi 
all  manufactures,  and  even  agriculture.  Ou 
fire  brigades  were  none  the  less  efficient  than  o 
yore,  our  engines  no  less  powerful  or  prorapl 
our  firemen  no  less  heroic.  Yet  they  wer 
powerless  to  cope  with  the  greatest  difficulty  c 
the  cases,  for  the  delay  by  a  few  minutes  whic 
elapsed  before  the  fire  brigade  arrived  was  tb 
critical  moment,  and  was  the  fatal  flaw  in  ou 
system.  Nothing  but  a  self-acting  or  auto 
matic  system  which  would  operate  at  the  righ 
moment,  and  at  the  very  spot  without  the  inter 
vention  of  any  human  hand,  would  meet  th 
case.  Modern  automatic  appliances  for  th 
prevention  and  extinction  of  fire  might  j  b 
grouped  under  the  heads  of  automatic  sprink 
lers,  automatic  fire-door,  automatic  alarms,  an 
miscellaneous  appliances.  Foremost  and  mos 
important  of  modern  appliances  stood  the  auto 
matic  sprinkler,  which  was  a  species  of  sell 
acting  valve  connected  with  a  system  of  wate 
pipes  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  whicl 
on  the  outbreak  of  a  fire,  opened  and  db 
tributed  water  in  a  shower  of  spray  exactly  a 
the  place  where  the  fire  broke  out.  The  auto 
matic  sprinkler  was  also  usually  arranged 
that  whenever  it  was  called  into  operation  b 
the  heat  it  sounded  an  alarm-bell,  and  sum 
moned  aid  to  the  spot.  The  saving  effecte 
in  New  England  alone  duiing  the  past  eigb 
years  by  the  introduction  of  sprinklers  wa 
calculated  to  amount  to  about  300,000/.,  an 
their  use  was  extending  every  day.  Careft 
inquiry  showed  that  the  introduction  '  < 
sprinklers  reduced  the  risk  of  conflagratio 
by  fire  to  less  than  a  twentieth  part.  Thi 
was  to  say,  the  loss  in  England  during  the  pa] 
summer  and  autumn  by  large  fires. — 2,000,0001 
— might  have  been  reduced  to  100,000?.  he 
sprinklers  been  fitted  in  all  the  establishment 
which  suffered.  The  earliest  suggestion  for  tl 
automatic  distribution  of  water  in  a  builqin 
appeared  to  have  been  made  in  1800  by  Job 
Carey,  of  London,  who  took  out  a  patent  fi 
“the  extinguishment  of  files  in  gentlemen 
apartments  and  warehouses”  by  means  of  roi 
sprinklers  connected  by  pipes  with  a  rain-wat 
tank,  valves  weighted  to  open  but  held  backb 
a  combustible  cord  being  placed  near  the  ce: 
ing  so  as  to  burn  and  turn  on  the  water.  Prc 
Thompson  then  went  onto  describe  a  number < 
more  modern  sprinklers  which  dated  from  187 
mostly  of  American  origin,  only  two  beii 
purely  of  British  invention.  He  argued  that 
sprinklers  were  generally  introduced  the  co 
of  insurance  would  be  reduced  to  onc-twentiet 
the  present  rate,  which  would  amply  compe 
sate  owners  for  the  expense  of  having  t! 
sprinklers  fittt  d. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  f< 
lowed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  order  e 
ensure  the  success  of  the  sprinklers  the  wafc 
companies  must  be  reformed. 


Falliir'k. — A  Munich  sta:ned-glass  wind©' 
representing  the  “Women  at  the  Sepulchrd 
has  just  been  erected  in  the  Episcopal! 

I  Church,  Falkirk,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Find! 
Anderson.  The  artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer 
Co.,  of  Munich. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL,  HYDE,  NEAR 
FORDIN GBRIDGE,  HANTS. 

This  buildiDg,  which  is  now  nearing  coniple- 
on,  has  been  erected  by  Mr,  Charles  Mitchell, 
f  Woodfalls,  Salisbury,  wliose  tender  amounted 
)  488L,  which  sum  was  raised  by  voluntary 
ontributions.  The  amount  of  the  funds  at  dis- 
I  necessitated  the  greatest  economy  in 
esign. 

The  walls  are  faced  with  local  red  bricks, 
nd  all  external  walls  are  built  hollow  with  cast- 
eon  ties.  Robinson’s  patent  cement  has  been 
sed  as  a  dado.  The  ceilings  are  plastered  to 
nderside  of  rafters,  and  all  woodwork  inter- 
ally  is  stained  and  varnished.  Boyd’s  patent 
ygiastic  ventilating  school  grates  have  been 
dopted.  The  main  rooms  are  connected  by 
leans  of  large  sliding-doors,  so  that  they  can  be 
dapted  for  public  entertainments. 

I  The  architect  is  Mr.  Robert  J.  Beale, 
I.R.I.B.A.,  of  London. 


Liverpool. — A  church  will  shortly  be  cum- 
jieneed  for  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
i’ord,  Liverpool.  It  will  be  built  from  the  de¬ 
ngue  of  Messrs.  Pugin  &  Pugin,  of  London. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CHARTER  FOR 
THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — In  a  letter  from  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects,  reprinted  in  the  number  of  the 
“Proceedings”  just  issued  by  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects  containing  the  Draft 
Charter,  after  urging  the  non-metropolitan 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  to  attend  on  the 
30th  inst.,  and  vote  for  the  New  Charter,  it  is 
observed  that  “it  cannot  be  expected  that 
metropolitan  Fellows  will  themselves  vote  for 
the  proposed  reforms  if  they  find  that  the 
parties  for  whose  benefit  they  are  to  be  made 
are  so  indifferent  as  not  to  attend.” 

If  you  can  allow  me  space  for  one  or  two 
observations  which  this  remark  has  suggested 
I  shall  be  very  glad. 

It  is  clearly  a  misconception  that  the  proposed 
reforms  are  intended  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  any  one  party  or  parties. 

If  they  take  place,  and  the  expected  results 
follow,  they  will  benefit  the  whole  Institute  and 
every  member. 

Fellows  may  cease  to  enjoy  certain  exclusive 
privileges,  and  yet  as  the  senior  members  of  a 
more  active,  more  energetic,  more  representa¬ 


tive  society  than  before,  they  may  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  highor  position.  It  is  not  with  a 
view  to  extend  in  any  given  direction  only,  but 
with  a  view  to  possible  extension  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  that  the  new  and  elastic  Charter  has  been 
drafted.  This  being  so,  it  appeals  to  all  the 
Fellows,  metropolitan  or  not,  on  a  higher 
ground  than  that  of  personal  interest ;  and 
though  the  country  Fellows  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  at  the  meeting,  and  will  be  sorely 
missed  if  they  do  not  attend,  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  the  body  of  London  architects,  especially 
those  who  have  given  personal  attention  to  the 
matter,  are  possessed  by  a  conviction  that  the 
time  for  action  has  come,  and  that  they  will 
vote  for  the  measure  from  a  conviction  that 
they  are  doing  the  best  thing  for  the  profession 
and  the  Institute. 

Rather  more  than  ten  years  ago  I  bad  the 
honour  to  be  a  member  of  a  committee,  which 
inquired  carefully,  and  came  to  a  series  of  con¬ 
clusions,  as  to  measures  which  would  render  the 
Institute  more  efficient ;  but  half  of  them  could 
not  be  carried  out  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter,  and  our  report  was  not  adopted  on 
the  ground  that  it  recommended  a  revised 
Charter. 

Since  then  certain  improvements,  which  were 
possible  within  the  limits  of  the  Charter,  have, 
on  the  recommendation  of  another  committee, 
taken  place,  and  I  cordially  recognise  their 
value,  and  especially  the  great  importance  of 
the  compulsory  examination  for  Associates. 
But  these  changes  were  but  limited.  Members, 
both  metropolitan  and  non-metropolitan,  have 
repeatedly  urged  other  changes,  which  cannot 
be  even  considered,  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter.  We  now  see  reason  to  hope  that 
this  obstacle  will  disappear,  and  that  a  charter 
so  framed  as  to  permit  of  changes  as  they 
become  desirable  will  be  obtained.  Such  an 
object  ought  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  all. 

When  at  a  later  date  individual  modifications 
of  our  procedure  are  taken  into  consideration, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  dealt 
with  considerately,  patiently,  and  fairly  by  men 
to  whom  the  profession  of  architecture  is  at 
once  a  distinction  and  a  livelihood. 

More  clashing  of  interests,  prejudices,  and 
opinions  may,  of  course,  be  expected  then  than 
now,  but  there  is  little  cause  to  apprehend  that 
business  men,  having  but  one  object  in  view, 
will  fail  to  arrive  at  the  readiest  and  best  method 
of  attaining  that  object. 

T.  Roger  Smith. 

University  Colic  e,  London. 


Sir,— The  Institute  sent  out,  some  time  since, 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  now  Charter,  and 
invited  each  member  to  criticise.  I  took  tliefrr 
advice,  and  from  a  careful  perusal  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Institute  is  about  to 
ask  the  Queen  in  Council  to  grant  a  new 
Charter  to  enable  by-laws  to  be  made.  I  can 
see  nothing  more  in  it.  By-laws,  by-laws,  is 
the  key-note.  Why  should  not  the  by-laws  and 
the  new  Charter  be  considered  and  passed  con¬ 
currently  ?  We  have  most  excellent,  as  well  as 
most  recent,  precedent  for  it.  Extension  of  the 
franchise  and  redistribution  were  passed  con¬ 
currents,  and  in  what  respect  does  our  case 
differ,  except  in  numbers  ?  The  fair  assumption 
is  that  the  by-laws  will  harmonise  with  tho 
Charter;  but  they  may  not.  Then  a  majority 
is  to  decide.  That  majority  may  be  a  small 
one, — possibly  one  person.  Why  not  define  the 
majority,  and  make  it  two-thirds  ? 

Our  professional  brothers  in  Liverpool  suggest 
an  amalgamation  of  all  provincial  associations 
with  branches  throughout  the  country  and 
head-quarters  in  London,  as  a  means  of  raising 
our  professional  status.  As  that  is  one  of  the 
points  for  which  I  have  recently  striven,  I  hope 
it  will  be  embodied  in  the  new  Charter.  N otliiug 
can  be  more  advantageous. 

Voting  by  proxy  to  members  residing  in 
the  country,  or  having  their  residences  distant 
from  London,  is  a  just  demand ;  otherwise 
distance  becomes  equivalent  to  disfranchise¬ 
ment. 

The  following  extracts  and  remarks  on  the 
draft  printed  in  red  may  possibly  justify  my 
summary  and  conclusions,  viz.  : 

Paragraph  1, line  4,  “  Until  By-laws  should  be  pre- 
the  by-luws  to  be  prepared  pared  before  Charter  is 
in  ace  rdance  with  this  our  granted. 

C1Une7,  "Shall  be  adminis-  Shall  be  administered  by 
tcred  by  the  Council.”  the  proposed  new  Council. 

Line  9,  “  With  this  our  And  the  by-laws. 
Charter.” 
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Paragraph  2,  line  1,“  There  There  shall  be  six  classes, 

shall  be  five  classes.”  Students  of  the  Inns  of 

Court  are  members  of  the 
Inn. 

Paragraph  3,  line  3,  “  Con-  As  may  be  prescribed  by 
ditions  as  by-laws  may  from  the  by-laws  to  be  afterwards 
time  to  time  prescribe.”  prepared. 

Line  4,  “  Expiration  of  Expiration  of  seven  years, 
five  years.” 

Paragraph  4,  line  1,  Honorary  Fellows  may 
“  Honorary  Fellows  may  be  ( inter  alia  )  be  persons 

persons.”  eminent  by  arts,  science,  or 

literature. 

Paragraph  6,  line  1,  “  As-  Associates  shall  be  per¬ 
sonal  es  shall  be  persons  sons  who  have  been  for.  at 
engaged  in  the  study  or  least,  three  years  engaged  in 
practice.”  the  study  or  practice. 

Line  2,  "The  age  of  21  The  age  of  24  years, 
years.  ” 

Puragraph  7,  line  4,  "  Ar-  Archreologists  or  distin- 
cbscologists,  or  for  artistic,  guishedforartistic.scientific, 
scisotific,  or  literary  acquire-  or  literary  acquirements, 
ments.” 

Paragraph  8,  "  Examiua-  And  graduates  or  students 
tions  shall  be  held."  shall  be  present  who  have 

attained  the  age  of  at  least 
18  years. 

Paragraph  12,  lines  1  and  2,  To  decide  conclusively  and 
11  To  decide  conclusively  re-  without  appeal  respecting 
speciiDg  each  person  pro-  the  admission  of  each  person 
posed  as  a  candidate  for  ad-  proposed  aB  a  candidate  for 
mission  aa  Fellow."  the  office  of  Fellow. 

Paragraph  17,  line  5,  Majority  two-thirds. 

"  Resolution  of  a  general 
meei  ing  henceforth  be  vested 
in  and  exercisable  by  the 
C  unoil.” 

Paragraphs  Nos.  23,  24,  Should  not  a  certain  num- 
25,  26,  and  27.  her  of  Associates  be  on  the 

Council  ? 

Paragraph  34,  line  1,  “The  The  Council  constituted  as 
Council  shall  have  full  above  shall  have  full  power, 
power.” 

Line  3,  "The  Royal  In-  Sanction  of  general  meet- 
stitute,  including  the  exami-  ing.  Sec.  37,  and  read  with 
nations  herein.”  this. 

T.  E.  Knightley. 


ON  CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  amicable 
controversy  with  Mr.  Snell  may  prove  of  some 
little  service. 

In  his  letter  (p.  734)  he  distinctly  states  that 
his  main  contention  is  really  the  increased  cost 
of  building,  and  still  more  “the  increased  annual 
charges  for  nursing  and  maintenance,  when  the 
wards  of  a  hospital  are  designed  to  contain 
twenty  in  place  of  thirty  beds.” 

In  fact,  towards  the  close  of  his  letter,  where 
he  suggests  an  official  inquiry,  he  writes  as 
though  the  whole  extravagance  of  105,0001. 
....  per  thousand  patients  had  been  incurred 
in  each  case  of  “  the  many  hospitals  built 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  wards 
varying  in  accommodation  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  patients . ” 

It  thus  seems  that  Mr.  Snell’s  paper  (p.  443) 
was  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  minor 
detail  of  the  shape,  as  with  the  much  wider 
question  of  the  size  of  the  ward.  It  was  a 
powerful  contribution  to  Miss  Nightingale’s 
proposal  that  wardR  should  be  constructed  for 
as  largo  a  number  of  patients  as  one  day  nurse 
and  one  night  nurse  could  supervise. 

The  circular  form  of  ward  came  in  for  rebuke, 
chiefly  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  could  not  well 
accommodate  as  many  as  thirty  patients. 

One  other  point  that  carries  weight  with  him 
is  the  amount  of  sunlight. 

I  at  once  grant  him  that  when  the  sun  is 
shining  straight  against  the  long  wall  of  a 
parallelogram  ward  more  sunlight  enters  the 
ward  than  in  the  case  of  a  circular  ward  of  the 
same  dimensions. 

The  advantage  of  sunlight  in  a  ward,  so  far 
as  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patients  is 
concerned,  depends  not  upon  the  maximum 
quantity  that  may  possibly  be  received,  when 
the  sun  happens  to  shine  at  one  particular  time, 
but  upon  the  average  amount  received  during 
the  day.  This  average  amount  is  indubitably 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  circular  ward,  which 
presents  windows  directly  to  the  sun  whenever 
it  shines.  Mr.  Snell  speaks,  too,  of  the  con¬ 
striction  of  the  feet  of  the  beds  as  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  the  case  of  hospitals  attached 
to  medical  schools.  I  have  had  six  years  of 
experience  of  clinical  teaching  in  such  hospitals, 
both  where  the  number  of  students  following 
the  teacher  was  ten  or  twelve,  and  where  it 
exceeded  fifty. 

In  neither  case  does  the  constriction  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  any  moment;  and  when,  as  in 
Edinburgh  University,  our  largest  medical 
school,  the  clinical  professor  has  the  larger 
number  to  teach,  the  greater  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  circular  ward  would  afford  a  very  distinct 
advantage. 

As  regards  the  Antwerp  hospital,  Captain 
'xalton  s  remarks  at  the  discussion  (p.  600)  bear 


out  the  very  positive  statements  of  those  who 
have  visited  the  hospital  recently,  that  twenty- 
four  beds  are  placed  in  the  wards  which  Mr. 
Snell’s  book  *  shows  were  designed  for  twenty. 
On  page  7  of  his  pamphlet, +  speaking  of  a 
circular  ward  61  ft.  in  diameter,  Professor 
Marshall  says  : — “  Such  a  ward  would  nfford 
8  ft.  of  wall-space  for  each  of  twenty-four 
beds.” 

Mr.  Waddington’s  calculations  (p.  700)  show 
that  our  circular  wards  here,  60  ft.  in  diameter, 
are  not  costing  more  than  the  parallelogram 
ones  they  replace,  which  could  only  accommodate 
twenty  beds. 

The  logical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
surely  this,  that  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  continue 
the  experiment  of  circular  wards  in  the 
case  of  small  hospitals,  and  in  the  case 
of  hospitals  designed  with  wards  not  accom¬ 
modating  more  than  twenty-four  beds.  Of 
course  these  hospitals  are  built  in  opposition  to 
Miss  Nightingale’s  proposal,  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  followed  in  the  great  majority 
of  recently-erected  hospitals. 

While  the  cost  of  building  is  about  equal,  the 
increased  annual  charges  for  nursing  and  main¬ 
tenance  are  exactly  the  same  in  circular  and 
parallelogram  wards. 

If  practical  experience  confirms  the  many 
theoretical  advantages  the  circular  form  seems 
to  promise,  we  may  in  the  future  see  the 
system  applied  to  larger  wards  than  those  now 
built ;  and  Mr.  Snell  may  yet  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  “  the  main  contention  ”  of  his  power¬ 
ful  paper  bear  really  good  fruit,  in  the  erection 
of  circular  wards  for  thirty  beds. 

John  Brown,  F.B.C.S.,  Eng. 


SAXON  CHURCH  AT  DEERHURST. 

SlH,— Permit  me  to  point  out  that  the  probable 
date  of  this  very  interesting  relic  J  is  not  made  clearly 
apparent.  We  know,  at  Deerhurst,  of  a  monastery, 
a  parish  church,  an  older  chapel,  and  two  inscrip¬ 
tions.  How  are  the  dates  of  these  items  to  be  syn¬ 
chronised  ?  They  run  thus 

1.  A  mutilated  inscription  ascribed  to  685  [Jarrow 
dedication],  816  [Chelsea  Council],  these  being 
assumed  limitations. 

2.  A  monastic  foundation  before  804,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Danes. 

3.  Its  re-edification  before  980. 

4.  The  construction  of  a  regal  Court  or  King’s 
Chamber  ( aula  regis)  1056,  by  Duke  Oddo  (Ash- 
molean  inscription),  called  a  chapel. 

5.  Alienation  of  the  monastery  to  St.  Denis, 
1056-69. 

6.  Recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury  as  in 
ruins,  1125. 

7.  Its  secularisation  in  1250. 

Shortly,  theD,  the  difficulty  is  this :  (a)  If  the 
recently-found  altar-inscription,  dating  from  685- 
816,  belongs  of  right  to  the  ruined  chapel,  the  latter 
cannot  be  the  same  building  constructed  by  Duke 
Oddo  in  1056.  (b)  If  Duke  Oddo  did  construct  a 
fresh  building,  de  worn,  would  it  require  two  dedi¬ 
catory  inscriptions  '  Viewing  these  points,  T  infer 
that  the  recently-discovered  chapol  is  older  than 
any  suggestion  yet  made ;  cf.  tho  very  early  date 
implied  (thin  slabs  or  tiles  arranged  like  the  well- 
known  fragment  of  the  Roman  buildiDgat  Leicester). 
I  should  call  it  an  alto-Roman  or  Byzantine  struc¬ 
ture,  rather  than  Saxon.  Why,  after  four  or  six 
centuries’  interval,  should  Saxon  builders  revive  a 
Roman  style  if  such  art  had  died  out  in  the  interval  ? 
If  it  had  not  died  out,  why  call  it  Saxon  ? 

Xov.  21,  1885.  A.  Hall. 


A  CAUTION  TO  SPECULATIVE 
BUILDEES. 

At  the  Greenwich  Police  Court,  on  the  19th  inst., 
Thomas  Hutchins,  a  builder,  was  summoned  by  Mr. 
James  Tollpy,  District  Surveyor  for  Sydenham,  for 
not  using  mortar  composed  of  fresh-burned  lime  and 
clean  sharp  sand  or  grit,  without  earthy  matter,  in 
i  ho  proportions  of  one  of  lime  to  three  of  sand  and 
grit,  in  the  erection  of  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Perry  Vale,  Forest-hill.  Samples  of  the  mortar  were 
produced  by  the  District  Surveyor,  and  a  portion  of 
the  earthy  matter  used  in  compounding  the  samo. 

Defendant  called  his  foreman  and  two  surveyors 
to  give  evidence  of  the  general  solidity  of  the  work, 
but  admitted  that  mould  had  been  used.  The  de¬ 
fendant  stated  that,  being  short  of  sand,  he  did  have 
in  four  loads  of  top-soil,  but  that  he  had  cut  out 
the  work  complained  of,  and  underpinned  it  solidly 
in  cement. 

Mr.  Marsham  considered  the  mortar  not  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  by-laws,  and  inflicted  the  full 
penalty  of  31.,  and  I/,  for  each  day  after  notice  from 
the  District  Surveyor. 

'  Hospital  Construction  and  Managi-nient.  J.  and  A. 
Churchill. 

t  On  a  Circular  System  of  Hospital  Wards.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

J  See  Builder,  p,  712,  ante. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Ottershaw. — The  Rev.  Baron  Hitchens,  vica 
of  Ottershaw,  and  Lord  Brabazon,  having  de 
cidod  to  provide  a  place  of  recreation  for  th 
above  village,  held  a  bazaar  in  July  last  for  th 
purpose  of  getting  in  funds  for  the  erection  o 
a  working-men’s  club.  About  5001.  was  realised 
after  paying  expenses,  with  which  to  commenc 
the  building,  the  plans  of  which  were  preparei 
by  Messrs.  Byrne  &  Wilmot,  architects,  o 
Windsor,  and  designed  to  suit  the  rural  cha 
racter  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  having  bee: 
found  impossible  to  secure  the  site  original]! 
selected,  a  delay  has  been  caused  in  carryin; 
out  the  building,  as  well  as  a  slight  modification 
in  the  plans  to  suit  the  new  site.  The  cost  wil 
be  about  9001.  Mr.  Hine,  builder,  of  Thorpe 
has  been  selected  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Saltaire. — As  a  memorial  to  the  late  Si 
Titus  Salt,  and  in  recognition  of  his  benefaction 
to  Saltaire,  the  Governors  of  the  Salt  School 
have  decided  to  build  a  new  Science  and  Ar 
School,  costing  about  6,000i.  The  buildinj 
will  be  completely  finished  by  May  15th,  oi 
which  day  will  be  opened  an  important  ex 
hibition  on  the  lines  of  the  late  Internationa 
Inventions  Exhibition.  For  this  purpose  tli 
present  buildings  and  a  field  of  six  acres  will  b 
utilised,  the  whole  being  named  the  “  Palac' 
of  Delight,”  in  allusion  to  the  ideal  institutio 
delineated  in  Mr.  Walter  Besant’s  “  All  Sort 
and  Conditions  of  Men.”  Accommodation  wil 
be  provided  for  over  10,000  people.  The  prq 
bable  outlay  will  bo  over  15,000Z.  Amongs 
otherexhibitswillbetheSouth  Kensington  Colled 
tion  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Indian  Collectioi 
The  grounds  already  alluded  to  will  be  planted 
and  illuminated  with  the  electric  light,  bavin, 
fountains  similar  to  those  at  the  Inventioni 
Exhibition,  illuminated  with  coloured  electri 
lights.  In  view  of  the  variable  climate,  a 
enormous  tent,  of  the  American  description,  vi¬ 
be  put  up  in  the  grounds,  capable  of  holding 
several  thousand  people.  The  arrangemen. 
and  supervision  of  the  lighting  and  other  elecl 
trical  work,  including  the  contract  for  tb 
installation  and  maintenance  of  the  electri i 
light  in  the  buildings  and  grounds,  have  beev 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Woodhouse  &  Rawson,  o 
London. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Orpington.  —  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Johi 
King  (Limited)  for  heating  the  parish  churcl: 
at  Orpington,  Kent,  with  their  “  small  tube 
apparatus,  has  been  accepted,  and  the  work 
will  bo  proceeded  with,  under  the  direction  ant 
superintendence  of  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Barrie 
architect. 

Ahergorlech  ( Carmarthenshire ). — The  churcl 
iu  this  little  mountain  village  probably  enjoyen 
till  lately  the  distinction  of  being  the  smallesl 
church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  only  25  fl> 
in  length  and  16  ft.  in  breadth.  It  has  now  bee  t 
recast  entirely,  and  a  10  ft.  by  13  ft.  chancel  ant 
north  vestry  added,  the  total  accommodatio; 
being  raised  from  fifty-four  to  eighty.  Nev 
windows,  floors,  doors,  roofs,  and  bell  -  turrer 
have  been  provided.  The  wrought-ironwori 
has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Brawn  &  Co.,  o, 
Birmingham  ;  the  encaustic  tile  pavement  b 
Webb’s  Worcester  Tileries  Company;  and  th 
stone  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Heil 
ridge,  of  Cardiff.  The  general  contractor  wa\ 
Mr.  Edwin  Giles,  of  Carmarthen,  and  the  archt 
tect,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  of  London,  Here 
ford,  and  Swansea. 

Blyth. — The  Priory  Church  of  SS.  Mary  anc 
Martin,  Blyth,  has  lately  been  re-opened,  aftef 
restoration,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mil 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  architect,  Durham.  I 
the  course  of  the  work  many  interesting  dis 
coveries  were  made.  The  church,  has  its  roo'i 
screen  still  remaining,  six  of  the  panels  retainini 
figures  of  saints.  Portions  of  a  nave  screen  hav 
also  been  found,  and  further  marks  of  screen 
work  dividing  the  north  aisle  into  chapels ;  thit 
is  to  be  again  used  as  a  chapel,  and  the  old  altal 
has  been  put  there,  while  a  handsome  oak 
panelled  altar  has  been  placed  in  the  parisi 
choir.  All  screen  marks  and  remains  of  ancieri 
work,  such  aB  a  piscina  in  the  south  aisle,  mura 
decorations,  and  many  ancient  crosses  am 
slabs  which  have  been  discovered,  have  bee) 
scrupulously  preserved  by  the  architect  wit< 
loving  care,  to  tell  their  own  tale.  The  old  pew 
work,  dating  from  1656,  being  very  good  of  if 
kind,  has  been  utilised  for  wall  panelling  an 
for  additional  benches  to  the  handsome  oa 
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;s  which  have  been  provided.  It  was  found 
Bessary  to  l’ebuild  several  of  the  buttresses, 
i  to  almost  entirely  renew  the  parish  nave 
r,  while  one  of  handsome  oak,  ribbed  and 
Eoossed,  has  been  erected  over  the  parish 
Kneel  at  the  cost  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
,  Ige,  the  patrons  of  the  living.  The  roof  of 
south  porch  has  also  been  rebuilt.  The 
r»d-work  is  all  oak  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
tih  lead.  The  church  has  been  re-floored  with 
)d  blocks,  and  the  chancel  in  stone  and 
paster ;  the  building  has  been  fitted  with 
[lindy’s  hot-air  apparatus.  Further  repairs 
(the  tower  are  needed,  and,  altogether,  the 
it  of  the  restoration  will  be  about  3,000i.  The 
4)  contractor  for  the  execution  of  the  works 
ij  Mr.  T.  Woolstan,of  Stamford. 

KJjmgham. — The  chancel  of  the  parish  church 

[it.  Lawrence,  Effingham,  has  been  re-opened, 
3r  restoration.  The  church,  consisting  of 


re,  chancel,  and  transept,  with  organ-gallery 
the  west,  adjoining  the  tower,  is  of  consider- 
re  antiquity.  The  south  transept  is  the  most 
jiient  portion  of  the  building,  evidently  dating 
k  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  tower  is  com¬ 
batively  new,  and  conspicuous  for  its  want  of 
Inpathy  with  the  general  structure,  having 
tin  rebuilt  in  brickwork  after  the  fall  of  the 
jjinal  tower  and  spire,  in  1757.  The  chancel 
!uld  appear,  from  its  construction  and  the 
inner  in  which  its  walls  are  united  to  the  east 
Ills  of  the  nave,  to  have  been  erected  some 
1  irt  time  after  the  latter.  The  floor  of  the 
jlincel  has  been  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  with 
ne  steps  rising  gradually  from  the  nave  to 
altar-floor.  The  east  wall,  where  unsound, 
is  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  a  new  window 
jjerted  therein.  The  roof  has  been  raised 
!>ut  3  ft.,  and  in  doing  this  some  traces  of  a 
ij'.orative  character  were  discovered  on  the 
|lls,  but  the  colours  were  too  far  gone  for  the 
Osject  to  be  traced.  The  old  oak  rafters  have 
I3n  restored  and  lined  with  oak  boarding,  and 
Nmed  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs,  with  shields 
3  the  intersections.  The  reredos  consists  of 

[no  canopied  arcading,  in  Caen  stone,  very 
borately  carved,  and  panelled  in  alabaster, 

Iving  the  tracery  richly  gilt  in  relief.  Under 
>  canopy  is  a  central  full-length  figure  of  our 
rd,  supported  on  either  side  by  the  four 
ixys.  All  these  figures  are  sculptured  in 
ibaster.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
ne  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
liion  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  J.  Shear- 
rn,  of  Dorking,  Mr.  Mark  Putney  being  the 
In  tractor. 

YAiMlem. — The  parish  church  of  Audlem  haB 
lien  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  works 
ve  been  carried  out,  we  are  informed  by  a 
:al  paper,  under  the  vigilant  care  of  a  com- 
ijttee,  with  the  vicar  at  its  head.  Ihe  Midland 
tinery  Company,  of  Birmingham,  have  exe- 
Ited  the  works  from  the  designs  and  under 
i  e  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lynam  aud 
inckman,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  architects.  The 
ital  cost  has  been  about  2,300Z.  and  the  accorn- 
rodatiou  is  for  about  500  persons.  The  parquetry 
0  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  was  provided  by 
isssrs.  Howard,  and  the  decorations  in  colour 
>j  the  chancel  and  on  the  pulpit  are  the  work 
l  Mr.  C.  Powell,  both  of  London. 

HKentish  Town. — The  new  church  for  the 
ptricts  of  St.  Benet  and  All  Saints,  Kentish 
,»wn,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
>}.  the  31st  of  October.  The  nave  only  is  com- 
aeted  at  present,  with  a  temporary  chancel, 
rhe  west  end  has  an  octagon  baptistery  raised 
tree  steps,  with  the  windows  filled  with 
sla-ined  glass,  and  the  arcade  formed  round 
ith  the  entrance-doors  give  a  complete  finish 
>l  the  west  end.  The  church  is  well  situated 
Hi  the  crown  of  the  hill  at  the  top  of  the 
ridy  Margaret-road,  with  the  new  parsonage 
lljoining  it.  The  church  when  complete  will 
at  1,000;  the  contract  for  the  nave  was 
1(2002.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock ; 
ie  builders  are  Messrs.  Killby  &  Gayford. 
8ae  site  was  given  by  the  Fellows  of  St.  John’s 
l)llege,  Cambridge,  on  whose  estate  it  is  built. 

I  Westbere. — The  parish  church  of  Westbere  has 
ben  re-opened,  after  having  been  repaired.  The 
eiurch  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  although  it  is 
j  fairly  large  proportions,  the  plan  is  only  that 
a  much  smaller  building,  namely,  a  nave  and 
riiancel,  the  latter  having  the  peculiarity  of  not 
liing  in  a  line  with  the  nave,  but  being  inclined 
insiderably  to  the  north.  All  the  windows 
id  doors  are  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
Intury,  and  are  of  great  beauty,  the  windows 
iving  some  very  characteristic  tracery,  peculiar 
i|  design  to  the  county  of  Kent ;  but  the  walls 


have  been  found  to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity 
than  even  the  windows  inserted  in  them  at  the 
later  period  named.  The  labels  have  carved 
terminations  done  by  a  sculptor  of  great  ability, 
for  the  faces  represented  are  so  lifelike  as  to 
justify  the  belief  that  they  are  portraits.  An 
abbot  is  represented  on  one  of  these,  probably 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s  Priory,  Canter¬ 
bury,  to  which  the  church  formerly  belonged. 
The  chancel  arch  has  corbels  supported  by  two 
full-length  figures  in  crouched  attitudes,  carved 
in  a  very  effective  way.  The  sedilia  in  the 
chancel  is  well  known  to  Kentish  antiquaries 
for  its  elegant  design.  This  and  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  work  have  been  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  The  monuments,  too,  remain 
in  their  old  places,  and,  beyond  being  cleaned, 
remain  as  they  were.  The  new  works,  which 
have  been  considerable,  have  been  confined  to 
the  upholding  of  the  fabric  and  to  hand  it  down 
intact  to  posterity.  The  foundations  have  been 
strengthened,  the  exhalations  from  interments 
have  been  stopped  by  the  whole  of  the  interior 
being  laid  with  concrete,  and  the  cold  draughts 
from  the  decayed  roof  have  been  prevented  by 
boarding  and  felt.  The  roofs  were  found  to  be 
of  open  timber,  fourteenth-century  work,  but 
hidden  by  plaster  ceilings.  The  latter  have  been 
removed,  and  the  ancient  roofs  are  now  again 
visible.  The  works  have  been  designed  and 
superintended  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
architect,  of  London,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Canterbury,  the  cost  having  been 
defrayed  by  subscriptions  collected  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hughes-Hallett,  and 
some  friends.  Many  gifts  have  been  presented, 
notably  the  stained-glass  windows  on  the  south 
side  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  London,  the  work  having 
been  done  by  Mr.  A.  Gibbs. — Kentish  Observer. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OB’  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,1.08,  Buildings.  W.  M.  Hawkins. 

The  parts  of  any  structure  built  of  blocks  are  tied 
together  by  r«  ds  passing  through  the  blocks.  The 
rods  may  be  fastened  by  nuts,  cotters,  or  by  being 
bent  over  the  ends.  For  use  in  ordinary  walls,  the 
holes  for  the  binding-rods  are  at  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  bricks  from  the  end,  and  the  bricks 
aro  so  laid  that  the  rods  may  be  continued  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  same  inven¬ 
tion  is  also  adapted  for  hollow  blocks,  as  for  flues 
and  water-channels.  It  may  also  be  used  for  tiled 
ceilings,  and  in  the  construction  of  arches,  sea-walls, 
and  forts. 

9,602,  Portable  Shear-legs.  T.  Thompson. 

Two  of  the  legs  have  wheels  for  transportation, 
which,  however,  can  be  readily  unshipped  by  means 
of  a  lever.  A  rope  is  fixed  to  the  two  outside  legs, 
while  the  main  or  third  leg  has  an  arrangement  by 
means  of  which,  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  them 
together,  the  lower  extremities  are  drawn  in  by 
means  of  a  cord  passed  round  the  pulleys,  and 
worked  by  the  winch,  which  is  used  for  hoisting 
loads. 

13,314,  Glazing.  W.  &  W.  R.  Lester. 

The  glass  is  secured  upon  a  wooden  sash-bar  by  a 
strip  of  lead  held  by  a  lath  or  bar,  composed  of 
sheet  metal,  bent  into  a  channel  form,  screwed  to 
the  sash -bar.  Between  the  centre  and  edge  of  the 
sash-bar  water  grooves  are  cut.  These  grooves  may 
bo  extended  towards  the  centre,  and  Thus  forma 
single  central  groove.  The  lead  strip  and  the  lath 
admit  of  slight  variations  for  different  circum¬ 
stances. 

13,824,  Mosaics  and  Mosaic  Tablets.  E. 
Grach. 

Honeycombed  moulds  or  beds  to  receive  the 
tessera)  or  reticulated  frames  are  made  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  paper  pulp,  or  of  metal.  To  form  the  moulds 
the  design  is  drawn  full  size  on  a  suitable  material, 
such  as  soap,  wood,  clay,  or  gypsum,  and  is  then 
engraved  to  a  depth  depending  on  the  thickness  of 
the  tesserte ;  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  finished 
mould  appearing  as  recesses.  When  the  moulds  are 
not  intended  permanently  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
completed  article,  a  sheet  of  paper  or  linen  is  caused 
to  adhere  to  the  coloured  tessene  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  them  and  placing  them  in  the  position 
they  are  destined  to  occupy  ;  a  cement  is  then  em¬ 
ployed  to  fix  them.  When  it  is  desired  to  repro¬ 
duce  ancient  Roman  mosaics,  the  original  is  tinted, 
ami  sheets  of  wet  blotting-paper  laid  over  it,  by 
which  a  tinted  impression  is  obtained.  Plaster  of 
Paris  is  then  poured  over  the  surface  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  and,  when  set,  is  engraved  so  that  a  mould 
may  be  cast  from  it,  as  in  the  first  case.  Instead  of 
the  tessera)  being  coloured  before  being  set,  they 
may  be  put  into  the  mould  uncoloured.  In  this 
case  the  clay  is  mixed  with  a  carbonaceous  sub¬ 
stance,  and  is  burned  after  being  set.  Colour  is 
applied  to  the  now  porous  material,  and  it  is  then 
reburned.  Cheap  mosaic  patterns  are  produced  by 
impressing  and  cutting  plates  of  clay  while  plastic  ; 


a  pattern  thus  produced  may  be  used  as  a  matrix 
for  casting  moulds  or  beds  similar  to  th  :*se  before 
referred  to.  Translucent  mosaic  tablets  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  pressing  a  mould  made,  as  before  described, 
into  a  freshly-rolled  plate  of  glass  while  yet  soft. 

14,567,  Roof  Windows.  G.  Connell. 

Roof  windows  are  made  of  cast  metal,  either  in 
one  piece,  or  several  bolted  together.  Dormer 
windows,  with  straight  aud  curved  fronts,  suitable 
for  any  slope  of  roof,  are  made  under  this  specifica¬ 
tion. 

15,726,  Facing  Brick  Walls.  W.  D.  Cliff. 

Glazed  bricks,  of  half  the  usual  width,  are  em¬ 
ployed,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  usual  size.  The 
object  is  to  economise  the  facing  bricks  by  enabling 
a  thin  facing  to  be  used,  but  to  still  maintain  a  good 
bond  with  all  the  rest  of  the  work.  All  the  bricks 
on  both  faces  of  the  wall  are  laid  as  stretchers,  the 
bond  being  obtained  by  laying  the  courses  of  bricks 
of  different  widths. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Nov.  13. — 13,840,  Hunter  and  Brown,  Cement 
Concrete  Blocks.— 13,877.  G.  Bremner,  Manufacture 
of  Paint. — 13,891,  J.  Freeman,  Improved  White 
Pigment. 

Nov.  14. — 13,S96,  Vaughan  and  Gooch,  Attaching 
Door  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 13,898,  Vaughan  and 
Gooch,  Locks  and  Latches. — 13,899,  T.  Goldsmith, 
Improved  Screw.— 13,921,  W.  Ryan,  Soldering  Iron. 
—13,934,  W.  Lake,  Manufacture  of  Lead  Pipe. 

Nov.  16.-13,945.  J.  Hill,  Apparatus  for  Opening 
Fanlights  and  Casements. — 13,958,  T.  Cleatheroand 
Others,  Kitchen  or  Room  Firegrate. — 13,968,  H. 
Thompson,  Improvements  in  Grates  and  Stoves. — 
13,982,  W.  Richards,  Production  of  Metallic  Zinc. 

Nov.  17.-14,023,  T.  Paxton,  Attaching  Door 
Knobs  to  Spindles.— 14,029,  Weber  and  Lennon, 
Counterbalancing  Window  Sashes. — 14,042,  W. 
Hulse,  Planing  Machines. — 14,060,  W.  Cliff,  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Water-closets.  —  14,064,  II.  Mathey, 
Manufacture  of  Cement  and  Lime. — 14,065,  E. 
Robbins,  Improved  Tessene  or  Mosaic  Material. 

Nov.  18.-14,100,  E.  D’Eye,  Cowl  for  Smoky 
Chimneys.- -14,113,  J.  Honeyman,  Improvements  in 
Ventilators.  —14,116,  W.  Rowe,  Improvements  in 
Water-closets.— 14,127,  M.  Oppermann,  Apparatus 
for  Producing  Window  Glass. — 14,128,  J.  Spence, 
Manufacture  of  Paint.— 14,134,  W.  Wood,  Appara¬ 
tus  for  Soldering,  Brazing,  and  Welding. 

Nov.  19.-14,151,  A.  k  C.  Childs,  Raising  and 
Lowering  Windows,  Shutters,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,547,  Radford  &  Litchfield,  Springless  Door- 
latch.  -11,821,  M.  Bousfield,  Perforated  Fire-clay 
Bottom  for  Ranges  and  Stoves. — 12,068,  F.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Inspection  Openings  for  Drains. — 12,383, 
A.  Ponton,  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stones  and 
Concrete.— 12,662,  J.  Greenwood,  Automatic  Dis¬ 
infecting  Apparatus.— 12,704,  II.  Marie,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Set  Squares. — 13,086,  E.  Morris,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Sanitary  Pans,  &c. — 13,130,  J.  Doeley, 
Water-closet  and  Urinal  Pans  or  Basins. — 13,220, 
J.  Buzzard,  Fastenings  for  Trap  Doors,  &c. — 16,339, 
J.  Thomas,  Fire  and  Burglar  Alarm. — 7,264,  II. 
Vine,  Improved  Water-closet. — 12,191,  A.  Clark, 
Improvements  in  Window-sash  Holders. — 12,539, 
W.  Merryweather,  Indicating  the  Occupation  of 
Rooms  or  Closets. — 12,725,  H.  Blythe,  Bricks  to 
avoid  Side  and  End  Straight  Joints. — 12,858,  T. 
Robinson,  Cutter-blocks  and  Cutters  for  Wood¬ 
working  Machinery. — 12,884,  C.  Elliott,  Tops  for 
Chimneys,  Ventilators,  &c. — 12,974,  J.  Cotsworth, 
Improved  Sash  Fastener. — 13,045,  E.  Edwards, 
Improved  Folding  Ladder. — 13,079,  J.  Tucker, 
Weather  Bar  for  Doors  and  Windows.  —13,115,  J. 
Taylor  and  Others,  Manufacture  of  White  Lead. — 
13,159,  J.  Pointon,  Anti-touling  and  Anti-corrosive 
Paints  or  Compositions. — 13,308,  J.  Donald,  Paving 
Streets  and  Roads. — 13,406,  W.  Richards,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Sliding  Gaseliers. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppotitionfor  tioo  montht. 

16,781,  J.  Walker,  Improvements  in  Window- 
sash  Fasteners. — 1,003,  S.  Meacock,  Indicating  the 
Occupation  of  Rooms,  Closets,  &c. — 1,214,  P.  Gray, 
Apparatus  for  Facilitating  the  Ascent  of  Factory 
and  other  Chimneys  for  Repairs,  &c. — 5,403,  A. 
Rollason,  Pipe  Couplings  and  Connexions. — 12,2S5 
and  12,286,  D.  Fergusson,  Improvements  in  Water- 
meters. — 12,391,  II.  Wiesen,  Manufacture  of  Bricks. 
— 1,408,  T.  Amos,  Improvements  in  Water-closets.— 
1,589,  A.  Roberts,  Apparatus  for  distributing  Sand, 
&c. — 12,45S,  E.  Preston,  Improvements  in  Spoke- 
shaves,  Planes,  and  other  similar  Tools. — 12,553,  H. 
Haddan,  Improved  Water-meters. 


Obituary. — Mr.  Rawlinson  Parkinson,  Dis¬ 
trict  Surveyor  of  the  Western  Division  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  of  the  detached  portion 
of  Clerkenwell,  near  Muswell-liill,  died  on 
Saturday  last,  the  21st  inst.,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  Mr.  Parkinson  was  appointed  to 
both  districts  in  the  year  1 844,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  one  of  the  oldest  Distriot  Surveyors  in 
point  of  standing.  Mr.  Parkinson  met  with 
an  accident  a  short  time  ago,  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 
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ffijjc  j$tebrat’s  Column, 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 

XXVI. 

=510  continue  our  remarks  on  enveloping 
H  surfaces :  a  surface  of  revolution  can 
|b11  also  be  considered  as  the  enveloping 
face  of  a  revolving  cylinder.  If  we 
je  (fig.  199)  the  meridian  Y  D  F  of  the 
jface  "to  be  the  base  of  a  right  cylinder, 
t  we  rotate  that  cylinder  round  the  axis 
Z,  it  is  evident  that  the  cylinder  will 
cessively  touch  every  meridian  of  the 
iface  of  revolution.  Upon  this  mode  of 
.eration  beer  barrels  and  vats  are  con¬ 
noted  ;  the  staves  of  a  cask  are  portions  of 
ylinder,  the  rotation  of  which  would  generate 
j  surface  of  the  cask.  In  the  same  way,  we 
t  also  construct  a  near  approach  to  a  sphere 
(developing  the  slices  of  the  sphere  (fig.  203) 
tained  between  two  neighbouring  meridians, 
if  these  slices  were  portions  of  a  generating 
inder.  This  last  development  of  the  sphere, 
jich  is  called  in  gores,  is  to  be  used  when 
Iwing  the  ribs  or  caissons  of  a  cupola  ;  whereas 
(t  development  in  conic  zones  is  more  suitable 
the  formation  of  centres,  moulds,  and  the 
je  of  spherical  vaults. 

channel  Surfaces  (fig.  204).— Imagine 
here  in  motion  of  fixed  radius  OA,  the  centre 
of  which  follows  the  spiral  curve  XOYo.r,  of 
ich  the  circle  seen  in  the  figure  is  the  eyolute, 
a  enveloping  surface  to  that  sphere  will  be  a 
hnnel  surface. 

j[f  we  take  two  neighbouring  positions  of  the 
Cere,  such  as  those  which  have  their  centres 
0  and  O',  we  shall  find  that  the  two  spheres 
ill  intersect  one  another  along  a  circle  the 
me  of  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
litre  of  the  chord  OO1.  But,  when  01  is 
initely  near  to  0,  the  chord  OO1  coincides 
th  the  tangent  to  the  spiral  curve,  and  we 
include  that  the  intersection  of  the  neighbour- 
g  spheres  is  a  main  circle  of  the  sphere  the 
une  of  which  is  normal  to  the  curve.  In  our 
iawing  the  plane  of  that  circle  is  projected  on 
e  straight  line  AB.  We  can,  therefore, 
Insider  this  channel  surface  as  engendered  by  a 
\-cle  AB,  the  centre  of  which  moves  along  the 
[m’d  line  XO  Y,  and  the  plane  of  which  remains 
buys  normal  to  that  curve.  In  other  words,  the 
i  annul  has  a  curvilinear  axis,  and  all  sections 
prpendicular  to  that  axis  will  be  circles  of 


THE  HELIX  AND  THE  DEVELOPABLE  HELICOID. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  helix  is  a  curve 
drawn  on  a  cylinder  which  is  transformed  in  a 
straight  line  when  the  cylinder  is  developed. 

Let  A1  C1  (fig.  205)  be  the  transformed  helix 
A  C,  and  let  A1  B1  be  the  transformed  base  A  B 
of  the  cylinder ;  we  have  for  the  different  points 
of  the  line  A1  C1  the  following  proportions 
M  P  N1  Ql  CjjL  an(i  as  the  heights  of  the 
A1P“A1Q*  A1  B1  £ 

different  points  of  the  transformed  helix 

are  equal  to  their  ^heights  mi ^  the  helix  ^a^^alle!  to°a  given  plane,  P,  wo  show  the 


e  h  is  parallel  to  the  generator  CL, 3 ;  these  are 

the  tangents  required  on  one  wind  of  the  helix, 
but  there  are  other  tangents  just  above  them  in 
every  other  wind  of  the  helix  which  also  satisfy 
the  question.  . 

The  reader  might,  perhaps,  think  that  the 
tangent  ph0  on  plan  is  the  plan  of  a  parallel 
to  the  generator  0 %a,  but,  on  examining  the 
elevation,  he  will  find  that  the  inclination  ot 
that  tangent  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 


generator. 

For  those  who  may  have  forgotten  how  to 
produce  through  a  given  point,  02.  a  plane, 


Inal  radius.  A  section  of  this  kind  is  called 
e  characteristic  section  of  the  channel.  The 
laracteristic  section  of  the  waste-pipes,  even  1 
here  there  are  bends  and  siphon  traps,  is  a 
rcular  section  ;  but  the  characteristic  section 
|  sewers  is  an  egg-shaped  curve,  more  pointed 
plow  than  above. 

Tn  our  drawing  (fig.  204),  as  the  axis  of  the 
.annel  happens  to  bo  the  two  branches  of  a 
Liral,  with  its  point  of  retrogression  in  Y,  the 
|rface  of  the  channel  will  be  in  two  sheets 
Iparated  by  a  sharp  arris  of  retrogression. 

(To  make  this  clear,  consider  that  when  the 
laracteristic  circle  moves  along  to  generate 
je  channel,  the  plane  of  the  characteristic  will 
main  tangent  to  a  cylinder  of  which  the 
mlute  of  the  spiral  is  the  base  (the  student 
imembers  that  all  normals  to  a  curve  are 
,ngent  to  its  evolute).  As  the  plane  of  the 
laracteristic  moves  along,  it  rolls,  therefore, 
the  ovolute  cylinder,  and  at  last  the  point  B 
P  the  characteristic  circle  itself  will  come  and 
liuch  the  evolute  in  D  ;  then,  as  the  planG  rolls 
[i  further,  the  point  will  describe  a  spiral  curve, 

I h  p  q  l,  inside  the  first  part  of  the  channel 
ready  formed.  The  two  curves  described  by 
ie  point  B  are  branches  of  a  spiral  with  a 
bint  of  retrogression  in  D  ;  in  the  same  way, 
rerj  point  of  the  characteristic  circle  will 
escribe  in  space  a  horizontal  spiral ;  then  will 
mch  the  evolute  cylinder  and  recoil  back  in 
escribing  the  other  branch  of  the  spiral.  We 
nn  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  curve  formed 
y  all  these  successive  points  of  contact  with 
he  evoluto  cylinder  is  a  sharp  arris  of  retro' 
ression  to  the  channel  surface  itself. 

!  The  arris  of  retrogression  is  formed  by  all 
he  points  of  the  characteristic  circle  coming  in 
pntact  with  the  evolute  cylinder  from  D  to  E, 
nd  can  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  circle  out  in 
japer  and  pasting  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
jylinder. 

j  From  this  example  we  can  see  that  arrises 
f  retrogression  are  not  only  found  in  develop- 
ble  surfaces  but  also  in  enveloping  surfaces. 


itself,  we  can  conclude  that  there  is  a  fixed 
proportion  between  the  height  of  any  point 
of  the  helix  and  the  length  of  the  base  (wc  call 
base  of  the  helix  that  portion  of  the  base  of  the 
cylinder  comprised  between  the  starting-point 
of  the  helix  and  the  plan  cf  the  point  con¬ 
sidered).  For  instance,  if  MP=-  A  P,  then 
3 

N  Q  =  ^AQ,  .  .  ■  .  and  so  on. 

When  the  helix  has  gone  completely  round 
the  cylinder,  it  reaches  a  point  D  exactly  above 
its  starting-point  )A  ;  the  height  A  D  is  called 
the  pitch  of  the  helix. 

In  fig.  205  we  see  that  A1  C1  has  the  infinitely 
small  element  Mm  in  common  with  the  original 
helix  ;  A1  C1  is,  therefore,  the  tangent  to  the 
helix  in  the  point  M,  and  we  conclude  that  the 
tangent  to  the  helix  in  any  given  point  is  com 
tained  in  the  plane  tangent  to  the  cylinder  ii 
that  point,  and  we  conclude  also  that  all  tangents 
to  a  helix  meet  the  plane  of  the  base  under  the 
same  angle  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  C  A1  B1 
formed  by  A1  C1  the  transformed  helix  with  A1  B1 
the  transformed  base. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  find  the  tangent 
to  a  helix  in  the  point  M,  we  need  only  con¬ 
struct  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cylinder  a 
rectangular  triangle  M  P  A1,  the  side  M  P  being 
the  height  qf  the  point  M  above  the  base,  and, 
the  side  A1  P  being  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
base  A  P.  The  third  side  A  M  .is  the  tangent 
required. 

We  see  also  by  our  figure  that  all  the  tangents 
to  the  helix  form  with  the  generators  of  the 
cylinder  the  same  angle  equal  to  L  SI  A1 . 

In  fig.  206  we  have  constructed  the  projec¬ 
tions  of  a  helix  as  follows  (to  distinguish  some 
important  points  we  have  marked  them  in  this 
figure  by  capitals).  Let  A"  A'1’  be  the  pitch  of 
the  helix ;  we  divide  that  height  in  sixteen  parts, 
and  we  divide  also  the  circumference  of  the 
base  in  sixteen  parts  ;  we  draw  verticals  upon 
every  division  1*  m*  n*  ....  of  the  base,  and 
where  these  verticals  meet  horizontals  from 
every  corresponding  part  of  the  pitch  we  have 
the  joints  lvm"nv  ....  of  the  elevation  of  the 
helix.  The  curve  delineated  on  the  elevation  is 
called  a  sinusoid.  The  plan  of  the  helix  is,  of 
course,  the  base  of  the  cylinder. 

The  tangent  to  the  helix  in  any  point,  m,  will 
have  its  plan  tangent  to  the  base  in  mh ;  its  foot 
t,  or  the  point  where  the  tangent  penetrates  the 
plane  of  the  base,  will  be  obtained  by  making 
mht  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arc  Am* ;  the 
elevation  of  the  tangent  will  be  the  line  tv  m". 

From  the  above  we  can  see  that  if  we  draw 
the  tangents  to  a  series  of  points,  l  m  n  .  .  .  of 
the  helix,  the  foot  of  these  tangents  will  all  be 
on  the  spiral  At  Gh  .  .  .  involute  of  the  base. 

The  surface  formed  by  the  successive  tan¬ 
gents  to  all  the  points  of  the  helix  is  called  the 
developable  helicoid,  and  the  spiral  involute, 
At  Gh  ..  .  is  the  trace  or  section  of  the 
developable  helicoid  by  the  plane  of  the  base. 
Being  given  a  helix  (fig.  206),  draw  to  this  curt: 
a  tangent  parallel  to  a  plane,  P,  the  traces  of 
which,  P*  and  P*,  are  given. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  tangents  to  a 
helix  form  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical 
generators  of  the  cylinder,  and,  therefore,  we 
can  say  that  every  tangent  is  parallel  to  some 
generator  of  a  cone  of  revolution,  the  generators 
of  which  form  the  same  angle  w'ith  the  vertical 


construction  in  fig.  207.  02”i"  is  made  parallel 

to  P"  and  through  the  point  i  we  take  1 
parallel  to  P*. 

The  helicoid  formed  by  the  successive  tan¬ 
gents  to  a  helix  is  a  developable  surface  com¬ 
prising  two  sheets,  and  the  helix  is  an  arris  oj 
retrogression  of  that  surface ;  for  we  have  seen 
before  that  surfaces  formed  by  the  successive 
tangents  to  skew  curves  are  developable,  and 
that  the  directing  curve  forms  the  arris  of 
retrogression  of  these  surfaces. 

This  is  the  only  developable  helicoid;  other 
helicoids,  such  as  the  soffit  of  winding-stairs, 
are  not  developable,  and  belong  to  the  category 
of  skew  surfaces,  the  properties  of  which  we 
shall  study  immediately  after  this. 


The  tangent  BG  will  give,  on  the  elevation, 
the  inclination  of  the  tangents.  Now,  if  from  a 
point,  CL,  on  the  axis  we  draw  a  line,  0.:g, 
parallel  to  BG,  and  make  it  revolve  round  the 
axis,  the  line  O./j  will  describe  the  cone  we  have 
spoken  of  above ;  the  base  of  that  cone  will  be 
a  circle  of  radius,  Ofg.  If  through  the  point 
CL  we  take  a  plane,  P2,  parallel  to  the  plane  P 
given,  the  plane  P2  will  cut  the  cone  along  two 
generators,  CL  a  and  0«/3 ;  and  these  are  the 
generators  of  the  cone  to  which  the  required 
tangents  must  be  parallel.  The  tangent  mt  is 
parallel  to  the  generator  CLa,  and  the  tangent 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Westminster. — The  aim  of  the  design  in  the 
Siemens  Memorial  Window,  which  has  just 
been  put  up  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  to 
set  forth  the  Sanctity  of  Labour,  illustrating 
the  maxim,  “  Laborare  est  orare.”  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  work  comprises  a  series  of  groups, 
representing  respectively  workers  in  Soience, 
Art,  and  Manual  Labour.  In  the  left  hand  of 
the  two  lights,  which,  together  with  the  sixfoil 
in  the  tracery,  form  the  window,  are  composed 
three  panels,  in  vertical  order.  In  these  appear 
the  ironsmiths,  chemists,  and  agriculturists.  In 
the  second  light,  groups  in  corresponding  posi¬ 
tions  show  astronomers,  artists,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  scholars.  Between  these  groups 
are,  in  all  cases,  angels  bearing  labels  inscribed 
with  the  words  giving  the  keynote  of  the  con¬ 
ception,  viz.,  “  Laborare  est  orare.”  In  the 
sexfoil  at  the  head  of  the  window  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sun  as  the  source  of  light  to 
us,  surrounded  by  the  words,  “  Dixit  autem 
Deus,  fiant  luminaria  in  firmamento  ccrli,”  and 
by  the  various  heavenly  bodies  from  which 
light  emanates  or  is  reflected.  This  passage  of 
the  design  has  special  reference  to  the  researches 
of  the  eminent  genius  to  whom  the  memorial 
is  dedicated,  and  whose  portrait  occurs  in  the 
figure  of  the  Professor  with  his  pupils  in  the 
lowermost  group  in  the  right-hand  light.  At 
the  base  line  of  all  is  the  following  inscrip 
tion: — “in  Memory  of  Charles  William 

Siemens,  Knt.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Civil 
Engineer,  born  4th  April,  1823 ;  died  19tli 
November,  1883.  Erected  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  by  his  brother  Engineers.”  The  artistic 
treatment  of  the  work  may  be  described  as 
generally  in  harmony  with  the  architectural 
style  of  the  Abbey.  ’  On  the  other  hand,  its 
entire  freedom  from  close  antiquarianism  recon¬ 
ciles  its  effect  with  the  significance  of  the 
subject-matter  and  the  spirit  of  our  own  times. 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  architect. 

Bedford. — A  stained-glass  window,  erected  as 
a  memorial  of  the  late  Col.  Fred.  Burnaby  in 
St.  Peter’s  Churcb,  Bedford,  was  unveiled  by 
Lady  Isabella  Whitbread  last  week.  The  win¬ 
dow  consists  of  four  lights  and  tracery,  and  is 
in  the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  subject,  which  is  carried  through  the 
four  maia  lights,  illustrates  the  passage  from 
Isaiah  ii.  4,  “  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.”  It  is  surmounted  by  architectural 
canopies,  with  bases  of  the  same  character.  In 
the  bases  of  the  two  centre  lights  the  Burnaby 
family  arms  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  are  depicted,  while  in  those 
of  the  side  lights,  angels  holding  inscribed 
scrolls  are  introduced.  At  the  foot  of  the 
window  is  the  following  inscription  : — “  Erected 
by  the  Town  and  County  of  Bedford,  in 
memory  of  Col.  Burnaby,  born  in  this  parish. 
Fell  at  Abou  Klea,  Jan.  17,  1885.”  The  window 
has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Moore  &  Co.,  of  89,  Southampton-row, 
London,  at  a  cost  of  2501. 
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ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

Nov.  13. 

By  Murrell  &  Scobbll. 

Brighton — 23,  Market-street,  freehold  . £1,660 

Nov.  14. 

By  Dowsett  &  Woods. 

Hove,  Brighton — 50,  Charch-road,  freehold .  2,7C0 

Nov.  16. 

By  C.  W.  Davies. 

Islington — 18, 19,  and  21,  Goldsmith-place,  16  years 

gronnd-rent  9 / .  406 

By  Towers,  Williamson,  &  Ellis. 

Kew — 49  and  61,  The  Avenue,  92  years,  gronnd-rent 

121 .  1,100 

Maida  Yale— 38,  Sutherland-gardens,  78  years, 

ground-rent  10 / .  700 

By  Mdbrbll  &  Soobbll. 

Kingsland— 124,  High-street,  6-4  years,  ground-rent 

71.  13s.  6d .  1,100 

By  Mr.  Champness. 

Romford— Ground-rent,  SOL  a  year,  reversion  in  46 

years .  740 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Clapton  6,  Queen's  Down-road,  freehold  .  900 

High-road  -Copyhold  house  and  shop  .  1,165 

1 79,  182  to  168  ew>n,  Clarence -road,  copyhold .  3,670 

7  and  8,  Queen’s  Down-road,  freehold  .  1,620 

Nov.  17. 

By  S.  R.  Bunt. 

West  Smithfield — 37,  39,  and  41,  St.  John-street, 
and  38,  39,  and  40,  St.  John's-lane,  9  years, 

ground-rent  123/ .  460 

By  Bean,  Burnett,  &  Eldbidgb. 

Fulham — 17  to  23  odd,  Cheselton-road,  96  years, 

ground-rent  32/ . 1,130 

Bedford  Park — 8,  Hogarth-road,  93  years,  ground- 

rent  13/ .  675 


Nov.  18. 

By  James  Scott. 

Kensington  -  36,  Palace  Gardens-terrace,  67  years, 

ground-rent  15/ . . 

By  Fcbbeh,  Pbicb,  &  Fubbeb. 

King’s-cross — 31  and  35,  Argyle-square,  69  years, 

ground-rent  14/ . . . 

By  Alfbbd  White. 

Edgnare-road— 3,  Hardington-street,  and  6,  7,  and 

8,  Chapel-place,  3i  years,  no  ground-rent . 

Hyde  Park — 27,  Counaught-square,  37  years, 

ground-rent  71.  12s . 

Harrow-road— 21.  Dcsborougk-pLee,  72  years, 
ground-rent  12/.  12s . . 

Shepherd’s  Bush— 195,  Goldhawk-road,  58  years, 

ground-rent  5/.  6s . 

By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

Clerkenwell— 32,  Granville-square,  68  years,  ground- 


By  A.  G.  Ollby. 

Marylebone-9  to  17  odd,  CaplaDd-street,  36  yeai 

ground-rent  23/ . 

32,  Cspland-street,  36  years,  ground-rent  10/.  ... 
11,  Upper  Boston-street,  23  years,  ground-re 

8/.  8s . 

Gromud-reut  16/.  Is.,  term  23  years . .".".'.'.7.7. 


W.  A.  Blakemore. 

Westminster— 7,  St.  Ann's-street,  and  1,  St.  Ann’s- 

court,  42  years,  no  ground-rent . 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Chelsea — 4  and  6,  Radnor-street,  65  years,  ground- 
rent  12/.  10s . 

3  and  4,  Oakham-street,  23  years,  ground-rent  71. 

By  Inman,  Sharp,  &  Harrington. 
Finsbury  Park— The  New  Sluiee  House  Tavern 

freehold  . | 

Soho,  Church-street— The  Coach  and  Horses,  free¬ 
hold  . 

City- road— Ground-rents,  32/.  11s.,  reversion  iu  17 

years  . 

Kennington— Ground-rents  96/.,  reversion  In  81 

years  . 

Peeliham  Grove— Ground-rents  5/.,  reversion  iu  82 

years  . 

Thornton  Heath— Ground-rents  30/.,  reversion  iii  79 

years  . 

Gronnd-rents  62/.  4s.,  reversion  iu  79  years 
Gray’s  Inn-road— Freehold  rental  ot  4/.  4s.  4d.  per 

annum . . 

Peckham— The  Golden  Anchor,  and  six  houses  73 

years,  gronnd-rent  29/ .  ’ 

Battersea-The  Boaufoy  Arms,  8o' years,  groundl 

Shadwell— The  Albion,  and  two  cottages!  62  years' 

ground-rent  60/ .  ’ 

Nov.  19. 

By  H.  S.  Woodcock. 

Clapham  132,  Larkhall-lane,  and  a  ground-rent  of 

20/.  9s.,  29  years,  ground-rent  Is . 

By  Ball,  Norris,  &  Hadley. 
Ramsgate— 12  and  13,  Osborne  Villas,  80  years 
ground-rent  12/ .  ' 

.  .  ,  ,  By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watnby,  &  Co 

LmCf°eet 8  IU“  *ielda-No-  44*  freehold,  area  6,000 

C‘Ua?ent°9i Uar6~3,  Ten-ace,' 77  year's,'  ground!  1 

By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Iahugton— 2i,  Hardmge-street,  46  years,  ground- 

68,  Moreton-road,  67  years,  ground-rent  71 . 

Hornsey,  Tottenham-lahe-The  lease  of  the  Laurels' 

term  18  years .  * 

Stoke  Newington— 81,  Rectory -  road 
ground-rent  71 . 

5,  Aden-terraoe,  freehold  .777777! . 

Nov.  20. 

By  W.  H.  S.  Gilbert  &  Co. 

KOt  rentH7/1— 61  BIec'hynden'street- 87  Jears,  ground- 


3, 450 
2,650 
1,485 
2,340 
115 


1  years, 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Novembbb  30. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Special  General 
Meeting  to  consider  draft  of  proposed  new  Charter. 
Seven  p.m. 

London  Institution.  —  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  on 
“  The  Life  and  Works  of  Hogarth.”  5  p.m. 

Architectural  Section ,  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 
—  Mr.  H.  A.  Mavor  on  “The  Electric  Light  as  Applied  to 
ludustrial  and  Domestic  Purposes.” 

Tuesday,  Decbmbeb  1. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  on  Mr.  John 
Imrav’s  paper  on  “High-Speed  Motors”  and  on  Mr. 
Gisbert  Kapp’s  paper  on  “Continuous-current  Dynamo- 
Electric  Machines,  and  their  Engines.’’  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology . — 8  p.m. 

Wednesday.  Decbmbbr  2. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  —  Opening 
Address  by  the  President  (Mr.  H.  Miehell  Whitley). 
7  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  F.  Edward  Hulme  on  “Technical 
Art  Teaching.”  8  p.m. 

British  Archeological  Association. —  (1)  The  Bev.  Pre¬ 
bendary  Scurth  “  On  a  Monumental  8tone  with  Greek 
hexameter  lines  at  Brough.”  (2)  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan 
“On  the  Recent  Congress  at  Brighton.”  8  p.m. 

South  Kensington  Museum  ( Lecture  Theatre).— Miss  J. 
E.  Harrison  on  “  The  Mythology  of  the  Iliad  as  illustrated 
by  Greek  Vase  Paintings.”  (V.)  6T5  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8-39  p.m. 

Thubbday,  Decbmbbr  3. 

Soeiety  of  Antiquaries.— (1)  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth 
on  "The  Roman  Villa  at  Yatton.”  (2)  Mr.  R.  S.  Fer¬ 
guson  on  “A  Roman  inscribed  Stone  from  Northumber¬ 
land."  8-30  p.m. 

Royal  Archeological  Institute.— Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan  on 
“  Excavations  in  Asia  Minor,”  4  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Lord  Dean  of 
Guild  Gowans  on  “The  Maintenance  of  the  Health  of  the 
People  and  the  Beauty  of  the  City."  8  30  p.m. 

Friday,  Dbcbmdeb  4. 

Architectural  Association — Mr.  G.  Blagrove  on  “The 
Ventilation  of  Private  DwelLmgs.”  7'30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students’  Meeting) .— (1 ) 
Mr.  M.  Fitzmaurice  on  “  The  Foundations  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.’’  (2)  Mr.  E.  W.  Moir  on  “  The  Building,  Launch- 
ing,  aud  Sinking  of  the  Queensferry  Pneumatic  Caissons 
at  the  Forth  Bridge  Works.”  7'30  p.m. 

University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  en 
"Greek  Myths  illustrated  by  Fictile  Vases  and  other 
Monuments.”  II.  4  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  5. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors .  —  Mr.  W. 
Middleweek  on  “  The  Dwellings,  Habits,  Ac.,  and  Over¬ 
crowding  of  the  Peer  in  the  Metropolis.”  6'30  p.m. 


UlisciUanta. 

A  Cylindrical  Jail.— A  new  jail  of  a 
peculiar  construction  has  just  been  completed 
at  Omaho  (United  States).  It  is  of  iron,  and 
cylindrical  in  form,  the  cells  being  arranged 
round  it.  The  cylinder  revolves  round  its  axis 
in  such  a  manner  that  only  one  cell  is  at  the 
opening  at  any  one  time.  It  is  three  Btories 
high,  thero^  being  ten  cells  on  each  floor.  Its 
weight  is  45  tons,  and  this  ponderous  weight  is 
hung  from  above,  instead  of  turning  on  a  track 
below.  The  great  cylinder  can  be  turned  by  a 
simple  crank  with  little  power,  a  man  moving 
it  readily  with  his  hand.  It  is  the  intention  to 
have  a  small  water  motor  in  the  basement,  and 
then  by  simply  moving  a  lever  the  cylinder  will 
be  set  rotating.  It  is  suggested  that,  when 
there  are  prisoners  who,  it  is  feared,  may  be 
trying  to  cut  out,  the  cylinder  can,  by  a  motor, 
be  easily  kept  moving  slowly  all  night,  so  that 
prisoners  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  one 
place  to  do  any  mischief,  or  even  to  crawl  out  if 
they  had  made  a  partial  break.  Prisoners  would 
thus  have  little  chance  for  escape  from  this 
new  jail.  A  cage  of  iron  bars  completely  sur¬ 
rounds  the  cylinder  in  which  the  cells  are.  The 
entrance  on  each  floor  is  guarded  by  two  doors, 
The  officer  standing  outside  does  not  have  to 
unlock  even  the  first  door,  but  can  swing  the 
cylinder  round  until  the  cell  appears  in  which 
is  the  desired  prisoner,  and  then,  by  a  simple 
movement,  the  inner  door  is  opened,  and  the 
prisoner  can  step  out  of  his  cell.  Then  the 
oflicer  can  open  the  outer  door,  and  let  the  man 
out ;  but  the  other  prisoners  are  beyond  any 
possible  reach  of  the  officer,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  break  out  while  he  is  taking  a  man 
out  or  putting  another  one  in.  He  can  control 
any  number  of  men  in  the  same  way,  and  they 
cannot  get  within  reach  of  him  until  he  chooses 
to  let  them. — Iron. 

Rebuilding  the  Guildhall.— The  plans 
for  the  re-arrangement  of  tho  Guildhall  have 
been  considered  by  the  sub-committee  to  whom 
the  work  was  referred.  It  has  been  decided  to 
commence  operations  next  year,  but  before 
anything  further  can  be  done  an  additional 
grant  of  money  will  have  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  meet  the  out¬ 
lay  beyond  the  original  estimate.  As  at  present 
arranged,  the  plans  will  have  been  finally 
settled,  and  quantities  and  contracts  obtained, 
to  commence  the  work  in  August  next  vear. — 
City  Press. 
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Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.-: 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  wj 
held  in  the  Professional  Hall,  George-street  lal 
week.  The  President,  Mr.  Washington  Brown 
occupied  the  chair.  After  the  usual  prelimiuai 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Georg 
Waterston,  jun.,  read  a  paper  on  “Book  Om 
ment,”  iu  which  he  pointed  out  matters,  artist 
and  technical,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  b 
telligent  study  by  all  who  would  achieve  succei 
as  designers.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
collectiou  of  specimens  of  typography,  printer: 
ornament,  and  bookbinding,  showing  tl 
characteristic  styles  of  the  various  periods  an 
nationalities  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  tl: 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  coi 
nexion  of  the  architects  and  artists  i 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France  with  the  priutei 
of  the  Renaissance  period  was  shown,  and  1 
study  of  their  work  recommended.  The  stud 
of  the  work  of  modern  designers  and  moder 
printers  in  colour,  and  black  and  white,  was  ala 
recommended,  to  the  end  that  the  possibility 
of  modern  technical  appliances  and  processx 
might  be  understood  and  taken  advantage  u 
for  modern  design.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  tb 
lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Royal  School  of  Mines. — In  eontinnic 
his  lectures  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Geologic;; 
Museum,  Jermyn-street,  Professor  Waringto 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  dwelt  at  length  upon  tho  mean 
which  are  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  u: 
scrupulous  in  issuing  a  prospectus  describiii 
the  thickness  of  a  lode  from  measuremem 
taken  perpendicularly  through  a  lode  which  liu 
obliquely,  which  is  obviously  unsatisfactort 
He  regarded  with  suspicion  every  mention  *1 
recovery  in  regard  to  mines.  Much  capital  ha 
been  spent  in  fruitless  attempts  of  this  kins 
and  yet  arguments  of  the  most  plausible  natuil 
may  frequently  be  met  with,  which  ultimate! 
led  to  the  re-opening  of  abandoned  workingi 
He  referred  to  a  comparatively  recent  case  3 
Cornwall,  where  250,000/.  was  uselessly  sunk:i 
that  way.  Speaking  of  the  irregularity  c 
deposition,  where  a  series  of  faults  have  brough 
portions  of  the  same  bed  to  the  surface  sever; 
times,  he  commented  upon  the  opportunity 
which  such  a  case  would  offer  to  the  adventure:; 
who  might  easily  have  his  statements  confirmei 
by  the  unsuspecting  inspector.  Some  years  ag ; 
great  disappointment  was  experienced  i 
Ireland,  because  a  dislocation  of  this  kind  ha 
not  been  observed,  and  the  interested  onk 
realised,  in  consequence,  half  their  ancicipt 
tions.  A  curious  exception  to  the  general  riii 
observed  iu  faults,  has  occurred  at  Radstock,  fr 
the  Somersetshire  coal-field,  where  the  beo 
have  been  forced  lip  an  inclined  plaue,  probabh 
by  powerful  lateral  pressure.  Generally,  tl 
occurrence  of  a  fault  leaves  an  interval  withoo 
mineral ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  bed  is  actuall: 
doubled.  The  method  resorted  to  for  ascertain 
ing  the  direction  in  which  to  search  for  a  dii 
placed  bed  is  to  observe,  while  standing  upa 
the  other  bed,  whether  the  fault  falls  from  ol 
towards  you;  in  the  former  case  it  must  h 
sought  for  downwards,  and  in  the  latter  u| 
wards.  The  amount  of  displacement  may  ti 
very  considerable,  sometimes  amounting  t; 
1 ,000  feet,  and  except  the  general  character  cj 
the  faults  of  the  district,  there  is  no  recognisei| 
rule  for  obtaining  it. 

Wandsworth. — The  new  Unitarian  Christian 
Church  at  East  -  hill,  Wandsworth,  has  bee* 
dedicated.  It  stands  on  a  site  covering  Bond 
4,300  superficial  feet.  It  is  built  in  red  brickiij 
with  red  brick  mouldings  and  stone  dressings 
and  is  Early  English  in  style.  The  plan  is  : 
Bimple  nave,  without  aisles.  Internally  tl: 
chapel  is  fitted  in  pitch-pine,  and  a  dado  of  tl 
same  material  lines  the  walls.  The  floor  'll 
wood  blocks  laid  diagonally  on  concrote.  Tl 
heating  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Jon<c 
&  Sons  by  a  system  of  hot-water  pipes,  an 
careful  provision  has  been  made  by  Tobimi 
tubes  for  inlet  ventilation  and  a  large  power  <il 
extraction  by  louvres  in  the  roof.  The  roof  1 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles  of  the  mulberiti 
tint.  The  seating  is  in  pitch-pine,  and  has  n<  1 
been  attached  to  the  floor.  There  is  still  enongx 
of  the  site  left  to  allow  of  a  schoolroom  bain 
erected  hereafter,  if  such  is  found  to  be  necer 
sary.  The  building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  r£i 
Chatfeild  Clarke  &  Son,  of  Bishopsgate-atreei' 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Searchfield  &  Son,  ct 
Clapham.  The  foreman  of  the  works  was  M 
E.  Cole.  The  building  includes  a  chapel  to  sei 
some  350  persons,  vestry,  kitchen,  offices,  &, 
For  the  present,  school  accommodation  is  pr 
vided  for  dividing  off  a  space  by  curtains.  I 
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Rain-Clouds. — When  the  rain -cloud  has 
become  overcharged  with  its  condensing  vapours, 
i  ie  aqueous  vesicles  of  the  gathering  mist  first 
i  row  large  and  heavy,  and  then  several  of  them 
Eoalesce  and  form  a  liquid  drop,  which,  when  it 
l  as  reached  the  size  of  about  one-eightieth  part 
if  an  inch  in  diameter,  begins  forthwith  to 
i  escend  through  the  air  by  the  mere  influence 
f  its  weight.  If  this  rain-drop  starts  from  a 
I  omparatively  high,  and  therefore  chill,  region 
i|f  the  atmosphere,  it  grows  in  size  as  it  reaches 
,  he  warmer  and  yet  moister  regions  below,  by 
londensing  more  moisture  upon  itself,  until  it 
as  attained  considerable  dimensions.  Ram¬ 
i'  rops  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  have 
ieen  seen.  A  rain-drop  of  this  size  may  acquire 
li  velocity  of  34  ft.  per  second  in  falling,  but  not 
wore,  because  the  resistance  of  the  air  prevents 
siicrease  of  speed  beyond  that  amount.  A  rain- 
crop  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
annot  acquire  a  greater  velocity  in  falling  than 
33  ft.  in  the  second ;  and  a  drop  the  seventy  - 
ifth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  cannot  acquire 
<)  speed  of  more  than  8  ft.  per  second.  A  water- 
crop  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
I'ould  have  2  in.  per  second  for  its  greatest 
Velocity.  When,  however,  a  rain-drop  passes 
Borough  a  Btretch  of  comparatively  dry  air 
vielow,  it  evaporates  and  diminishes  in  size, 
$stead  of  increasing,  as  it  descends.  As  a 
flatter  of  fact,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
lat  actually  falling  rain  does  not  reach  the 
Iirth,  but  is  entirely  dissolved  and  again  taken 
;ip  by  the  air  before  it  gets  there.  Indeed,  it 
(  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  rain-clouds  in  flat 
fbuntries,  in  the  spring,  pouring  out  their  grey 
iiands  of  rain  near  the  horizon,  with  a  ragged 
3’inge  of  attenuated  ends  hanging  down  from 
mem  below  towards  the  ground,  but  not  reach¬ 
ing  it. — Science  for  All. 

Defective  Flues  in  Country  Mansions. 

l  r.  J.  Compton  Merry  weather,  writing  to  the 
I ireman,  says, — “  There  are  many  causes  which 
fend  to  promote  fires  in  country  mansions,  but 
one  are  more  frequently  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  ruin  upon  them  than  defective  flues.  I 
iSBire  to  mention  one  or  two  unsuspected  ways 
I  which  destruction  may  be  brought  about 
uirough  this  agency.  The  first  is  in  direct  con- 
iquence  of  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel,  which 
jill  obtains  pretty  largely  in  many  country 
jbuses.  From  the  wood,  in  the  course  of  com- 

iistion,  a  quantity  of  pyroligneous  acid  is 
rmed,  which  enters  the  chimney  in  the  form 
1  steam,  is  condensed  upon  the  walls  as  it 
Caches  the  higher  parts,  and  is  absorbed  by  the 
•ot.  The  acid  is  corrosive,  and  eats  its  way 
I  to  the  mortar  until  the  latter  is  completely 
estroyed.  Rain  washes  down  the  soot,  and 
ne  mortar  which  has  been  dissolved  or  loosened 
jitil  the  upper  parts  of  the  chimney  are  fre- 
Jiently  found  to  consist  practically  of  a  pile  of 
ificks,  with  wide  and  open  joints.  Some  day  a 
list  of  wind  blows  a  spark  against  an  old  beam ; 
tie  dry  timber  smoulders  for  an  hour  or  two, 
|d  finally  breaks  into  flame,  perhaps  in  the 
fiddle  of  the  night,  and  the  mansion  is  burned 
9  the  ground  in  consequence.  A  second  source 
4  unsuspected  danger  is  found  in  beams  rest¬ 
ing  against  hot  brickwork  and  hot  flues  from 
*rnaces.  A  little  careful  attention  to  flues 
111  easily  get  rid  of  these  sources  of  danger, 
ne  upper  part  should  be  pointed  afresh  with 
Bortar  whenever  requisite,  and  no  beam  should 
l  allowed  to  remain  within  6  in.  of  the  flue, 
in  examination  of  all  timber  near  hot  pipes  of 
ly  kind  may  be  made  periodically  with  great 
nvantage;  if  any  of  it  has  commenced  to  char 
ijis  time  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  remedy 
*je  defect  in  construction.” 

[iFellows’s  Patent  Window  Grip. — This 
ry  simple  contrivance,  patented  by  Mr.  C. 
allows,  of  Wolverhampton,  which  is  for 
flouring  a  sash  -  window  open,  and  which 
|)30  acts  as  a  fastener  when  it  is  closed, 
Bnsists  of  an  eccentric  about  1  in.  dia- 
■feter  and  2  iu.  thick,  weighted  with  a  lever, 
le  grip  is  attached  to  the  window  -  sash 
a  common  wood  screw,  on  which  it  works 
tpely,  so  as  to  fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  as 
i  >Be  as  possible  to  the  window-post.  It  offers 
B  resistance  to  the  window  being  raised,  and 
fix  the  sash  at  any  desired  height  it  is  only 
Bcessary  to  press  the  lever  slightly  to  the  left, 
ftich  drives  the  eccentric  against  the  window- 
st,  jams  the  sash,  and  so  prevents  its 
ascending.  The  contrivance,  of  which  a 
l)del  has  been  sent  to  us,  is  both  simple  and 
Jjectual ;  the  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  has 
l;her  an  untidy  appearance  as  an  adjunct  to 
43  sash. 


How  Woolwich  Arsenal  arose. — We  owe 

our  present  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  to  an  accident 
that  occurred  iu  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  Government  had  a  gun-foundry  in  Moor- 
fields,  where,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  year 
1716,  a  distinguished  party  were  gathered 
together  to  witness  the  operation  of  casting 
a  large  cannon.  A  young  foreigner,  named 
Schalch,  who  seems  to  have  been  almost  an 
entire  stranger,  but  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  casting,  noticed  that  one  of 
the  moulds  had  been  insufficiently  dried,  and 
warned  the  moulders  against  using  it.  They 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  when  he  saw  that 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  desist,  he 
immediately  put  himself  well  out  of  harm’s  way 
before  the  cannon  was  cast.  A  terrible  explosion 
occurred  when  the  molten  metal  rushed  into  the 
wet  mould,  owing  to  the  sudden  generation  of 
steam  that  could  find  no  outlet,  and  several 
persons  were  killed  and  a  large  number 
injured.  It  is  said  that  search  was  then  made 
for  the  man  whose  predictions  had  been  so 
painfully  verified,  and  that  the  Government 
employed  him  to  advise  about  the  best  mode 
of  preventing  such  accidents  in  future.  The 
result  was  that  Moorfields  was  given  up  as  a 
site  of  a  gun-foundry  altogether,  and  upon  his 
advice  the  establishment  was  removed  to  the 
Warren  at  Woolwich.  —  From  Great  Industries 
of  Great  Britain  for  December. 

A  Colossal  Granite  Building. — The  new 
Government  building  at  Washington  will,  it  is 
stated,  when  completed,  be  the  largest  of  its 
description  in  the  world.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  solid  granite  blocks,  some  of  which 
weigh  upwards  of  20  tons.  It  occupies  fully 
4|  acres  of  land,  being  about  one  acre  more  than 
the  Capitol  covers.  Up  to  the  present,  2,250,0001. 
have  been  expended  on  the  work.  It  will  take 
at  least  two  years  in  order  to  finish  the  structure, 
and  the  sum  necessary  for  its  completion  is 
estimated  at  312,5001.,  making  its  total  cost 
2,562,5001.  sterling. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus.— 

The  lecture  arrangements  for  Session  1885-86 
include  the  following :  —  Monday  next, 
November  30,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  on 
“  The  Life  and  Works  of  Hogarth.”  Monday, 
January  18,  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
on  “  The  Charm  of  Venice.”  Thursdays 
January  21  and  28,  Professor  John  Perry, 
F.R.S.,  ‘‘On  the  Distribution  of  Electric 
Power,”  and  on  “  Telpherage.”  Monday, 
January  25,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  “  Paris 
as  a  Historical  City.”  Two  or  three  short 
courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  spring. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  8.  d.  £.  8. 

Qreenheart,  B.G . ton  6  10  0  7  10 

Teak,  K  I .  load  12  10  0  15  10 

8equoia,  U.8 . ft.  cube  0  2  8  0  2 

Asn,  Canada  . load  3  0  0  6  0 

Birch  „  3  0  0  4  10  ■ 

Elm  „  3  10  0  6  0  ' 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac .  1  13  0  4  10  1 

Oak  .  3  0  0  6  0i 

Cauada .  6  0  0  7  0  i 


TIMBER  ( continued ) 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow 

Lath,  Danteic  . 

8t.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga  .  log 

Deala,  Finland.  2nd  and  1st . .  std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  . 

Riga  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 

„  2nd  ,,  . 

,,  white  . 

Swedish . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

,,  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  Ac . . 

„  8prnce  1st  . ..... 

„  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds . . . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in.- 


£.  8.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
3  0  0  4  0  0 
3  16  0  6  6  0 


fathom  6  0  0 


pared,  firet  . 

Second  . 

Or  her  finalities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  4c . 

Australian  . . 

. . foot 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

St.  Domingo  cargo  av . 

Mexican  „  .... 

Tobasco  cargo  av . 

Honduras  cargo  av . 

Rose,  Rio  . . . 

. ton 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

2  16  0  4  10  0 

8  0  0  9  0  0 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

6  0  0  8  0  0 

9  0  0  16  0  0 


6  0  0  16  0  O 

8  0  0  19  0  0 

18  0  0  32  10  0 

12  0  0  18  10  0 

7  0  0  10  10  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0 

6  10  0  8  0  0 

6  0  0  7  10  0 

4  0  0  13  0  0 

0  9  0  0  13  0 

0  7  6  0  8  8 

0  6  0  0  7  0 

0  0  34  0  0  4 

0  0  3  0  0  4 
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0  0  6  0  0 


Bahia... 

8atin,  St.  Domingo . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian . . 

METALS. 

Iron—  Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

„  ,,  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  . 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  ,,  . 

Nail-rods  . . 

Coppbb  — 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . 

Best  selected  . 

8heets,  strong . 

,,  India . 

Australian,  fine  cash . 

Chili,  bars  . . . 

Yellow  Metal . 

Lb  ad—  Pig,  Spanish . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

8pblteb— 

Silesian,  special  . 

Ordinary  brands  . 

Tin— 


0  0  4  0  0  6 

0  0  4  0  0  64 

0  0  44  0  0  64 

7  0  0  16  0  0 

6  0  0  14  0  0 

..  ft.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

......  0  0  4  0  0  6 


Straits  . 

Australian  . 

English  ingots . 

Tinplates— 

IC  coke  . . . . 

. box 

IX  ditto  . . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale... 

„  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 

,,  Refined  ... 
Tcbpbntinb— 

American,  in 
Tab— Stockholm 
Archangel . 


..ton  2  2  6  0  0  0 

.  4  16  0  6  2  6 

...  4  7  8  4  12  6 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

7  10  0  9  0  0 

6  6  0  7  6  0 

6  7  6  7  0  0 


64  0  0  0  0  0 

48  0  0  48  10  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

41  17  6  42  5  0 

0  0  44  0  0  *1 

12  10  0  0  0  0 

12  0  0  0  0  0 


98  0  0  0  0  0 

16  0  0  16  0  S> 


17  6  0  20  0  O 
24  0  0  26  0  0 


...ton  21  7  6  21  17  6 


0  0  0  0  0  0 

29  10  0  0  0  0 

2»  19  0  26  0  0 

24  0  0  0  0  O 

22  6  0  0  0  O 

19  6  0  21  0  0 

25  0  0  45  0  O 

7  0  0  10  0  0 


ks. 


,..cwt. 

...brl. 


4  0  0  16  0  0 
17  0  1  7  * 


CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Making-up  Carriageway  . 

Sea-wator  Works  . . . 

Road  Watering  Vans  . 

Pumping  Kogines . . 

Granite  Curb  . 

Supply  of  New,  and  Purchase  of  Old  Stores  • 
Re-seating,  &<•.,  of  Chapel,  Great  Yarmouth 

Works  and  Materials  . 

Paving  Works . . 

Stores  . 

Sewerage  Works  . 

Dry  Dock,  Chili . . 


By  whom  required. 


Hornsey  Local  Board... 
Gt.  Yarmouth  U.  S.  A. 
Croydon  Corporation  ... 

Edmonton  Union . 

East  Ham  Local  Board 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Co, 

The  Trustees . 

St.  George's, Hanover-sq. 

Ealing  Local  Board . 

Cry  stal  Palace  Co . 

West  Ham  Local  Board 
Chilian  Consul . 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


T.  De  Conrcy  Meade  . 

J.  W.  Cock  rill . 

W.  Powell . 

T.  E.  Knightley  . 

W.  H.  Savage  . . 

Official  . . 

W.  B.  Co.  krill . 

G.  Livingstone . 

C.  Jones . 

Official  . . 

Lewis  Angell . 


Dec.  7th 

ii. 

Dec.  8th 

ii. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

xis. 

do. 

xix. 

Dec.  10th 

ii. 

Dec.  12th 

ii. 

do. 

ii. 

Dec.  14th 

xix. 

Dec.  21st 

ii. 

Dec.  22nd 

ii. 

lot  stated ... 

ii. 

TENDERS. 

BECKENHAM  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  a  house, 
Albemarle-road.  Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  architect,  Craig's- 
court,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  William  H.  Thurgood, 
Great  George-street : — 


Higgs  4  Hill,  South  Lambeth . 

llumphris,  Sutton  . 

Maiden  4  Harper,  Croydon  . 

....  2,779 
....  2,777 

Smith  4  Sons,  Norwood . 

Syrae  4  Duncan,*  Beckenham . 

Wood,  East  Greenwich  . 

Cooper,  Beckenham . 

•  Accepted. 

....  2.696 
....  2,600 
....  2,485 
...  2,476 

CHISWICK.— For  the  erection  of  Catholic  Church  and 
sacristies.  High-road,  Chiswick.  Mr.  John  Kelly  (Kelly 
&  Adams),  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Stone : — 

Priestley  &  Gurney,*  Hammersmith  £3,970  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

ENFIELD.— For  re-erection  of  stores,  4c.,  at  Enfield* 
for  Messrs.  Ind,  Coope,  &  Co.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  archi¬ 
tect,  Leman-street : — 

John  Bentley  Waltham  Abbey . £787  0  0 

W.  Watson,  Ilford .  749  0  O 

L.  &  W.  D.  Patman,  Enfield .  728  0  0 

A.  Eaton  &  Co.,  Whitechapel .  695  0  0 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal  Green .  696  0  0 

J.  4  H.  Cocks,  Mile  End  (accepted)...  647  0  0 
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HACKS  EY. — For  the  erection  of  villa  at  Wells-street, 
Hackney : — 

Killby  &  Gayford  .  £665  0  0 

Smith  &  Sons  .  647  0  0 

Hooper  .  680  0  0 

Faulkner .  668  0  0 

Mower  .  610  0  0 

Beale  .  495  0  0 


HAMPSTEAD.  —  For  completing  two  villas  in  the 
Derrington-road  for  Mr.  H.  Thornton.  Quantities  sup¬ 
plied  : —  _  _  _ 

Mathers,  Brixton . £860  10  0 

Cox.  Balham .  740  0  0 

Carter,  Bermondsey  . 700  0  0 

Johnson,  Greenwich  .  091  10  0 

W.  Castle.  Nunbead  Green  (accepted)  689  10  0 

E.  Snell,  Greenwich  .  684  0  0 


HIGHGATE.— For  the  erection  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  Church  at  Highgate,  for  the  Building 
Committee.  Messrs.  Potts,  Salman,  &  Heunings,  archi¬ 
tects,  Furnival's-Inn,  E  C.  Qantities  by  Messrs.  Barber, 
Boxall,  A  Barber,  Bu.  kingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  : 

Masey  A  Son . £8,050  0  0 

Dove  Bros.... .  7,720  0  0 

J.  Chessum  .  7,610  0  0 

Bowyer  .  7,101  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightiogale .  7,327  0  0 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts .  7,2«8  0  0 

Mattock  Bros .  7,176  0  0 

J.  Outhwaite  &  Son  .  7,066  0  0 

Thos.  VVontner  Smith  &  Son  .  6,700  0  0 


KILBURN-.— For  premises  at  Kilburn  and  West  Hamp¬ 
stead.  Mr.  R.  D.  Hansom,  architect : — 

Allen  &  Sons  (accepted) . £1,229  0  0 


LAMBETH.— For  rebuilding  the  Windmill  Tavern, 
High-street,  Lambeth.  Mr.  F.  J.Eedle,  architect : — 

Holloway  . £2,496  0  0 

R.  M.  P/iestley .  2,298  0  0 

W.  Smith .  2,275  0  0 

W.  A  J  Croaker .  2,259  0  0 

Spencer  .  2,250  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  .  2,189  0  0 


LONDON. — For  additional  basement  at  new  offices,  Ac., 
Rolls  Buildings,  Fetter-lane,  for  the  London  Parcels 
Delivery  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  W.  Seckham  Witherington, 
architect.  Mark-lane.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Thomas,  Mark-lane: — 

Patman  A  Fotherlngham  (accepted)  £1,084  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
Devonshire-street,  Lisson-grove.  Mr.  F.  J.  Eedle,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Wilkinson  Bros . £321  15  0 

JacksoT  A  Todd  .  293  0  0 


MILE  END. — For  the  erection  of  new  Casual  Wards, 
<&c.,  at  the  Mile  End  Old  Town  Workhouse,  for  the  Guar¬ 
dians  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile  Eod  Old  Town.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Knight,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stouer  A  8ons  :  — 

Tozer  .  £6,216  16  0 

Hack  .  5, *96  0  0 

Staines  A  Sou .  5,644  0  0 

Mowlem  A  Co . 5,263  0  0 

Godfrey  A  Son .  6/95  0  0 

Braid  .  4.999  0  0 

Jerrurd  .  4,999  0  0 

Johnson  .  4,971  0  0 

Hearle  A  Son . 4,873  0  0 

J.  R  Hunt .  4,816  0  0 

Gentry . 4,859  0  0 

H.  B.  Little  .  4,760  0  0 

Nightingale  .  4.735  0  0 

William  Wood,*  Chelmsford .  4,592  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


PORLOCK  (Somerset).— For  new  villa  residence  for 
Mrs.  Beckett.  Mr.  E.  T.  Howard,  architect,  Wellington. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Pope,  Broad-street,  Bristol  :— 

Pearse  A  Son,  Miuehead  .  £1,235  15  11 

Durke,  Ilfracombe  .  1,195  0  0 

Poole,  Ilminster  .  1,020  0  0 

Morse,  Taunton .  938  10  0 

SHADWELL.— For  reinstating  warehouse  after  fire, 
Denmark-street,  Shadwell,  for  Messrs.  Apfel  Bros. : — 

J.  Howlett,  Limehouse  (accepted) . £160  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

STAINES.— For  new  house,  stables,  and  premises,  for 
Mr.  Willett,  veterinary  surgeon, High-street,  Staines.  Mr. 
Ralph  Fitt,  architect,  Staines.  No  quantities:— 

Burchell,  Bedfont  . £725  0  0 

Reavell,  Staines  .  699  0  0 

Bone,  Staines  .  623  0  0 

,,  ,,  (amended  t-nder  accepted)  593  0  0 

WORTHING.— For  ihe  erection  of  a  house  and  shop 
Chapel-road,  Worthing,  for  Mr.  W.  Frost.  Mr.  Resta 
W.  Moore,  architect  :— 

W.  H.  Sawle . £930  0  0 

A.  G.  Wright  (accepted)  .  775  0  0 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  —  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
ur  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “  The  Builder,  London," 


-  .  Bros.— H.  H.  R.  Brooklyn. — A.  H.— K.  C.  D.— A.  EC.  (tracing  and 
M3,  received!.— J.  B.— A.  H.  H.— H.  H.— P.  E.  SI.  (the  position  is 
certainly  an  odd  one,  but  your  letter  is  not  suitable  for  publication). 
— R.  J.  L.  and  M.— A.  D.  S.— J.  P.  (below  our  mark).— J.  F.  B.  (will 
reply  by  letter). — G.  B.  P.  (ditto). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

FFs  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication I. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mero  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

*11  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 


addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
iddressed  to  THU  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Ston 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  fo 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarrie 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  an 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stont 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLE 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmii 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAM! 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “The  Buildbb,  London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words .  0«.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Advi 
tisemeuts  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under .  *.  <kl. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  8tamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Coveut  garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  caunot  he  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY' should  be 


OXTED  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  hotel  at  Oxted. 
Mr.  A.  Stenning,  architect,  Cannon-street.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Brown,  Heorietta-street,  Coveot  Garden  :  — 

Joslyn . .’ . £2,360  0  0 

Lawrence  .  2  060  0  0 

Loveland .  2,036  0  0 

Crosuley  .  2,020  0  0 

Nightingale  .  1,979  0  0 

Worsell  .  1 ,936  0  0 

Outhwaite  .  1.944  0  0 

Sabey  &  Sons .  1,947  0  0 

Durtnell  .  1,777  0  0 

Marsland,  Chislehurst .  1,760  0  0 


QPirrT  A  T,  —ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
Oi  UiV^in.rj.  MKNTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same. 


DAY  mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  48,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  address  ’ 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  niP.ECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  aud  America,  26s.  per  annum.  To 
India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittances  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher,  No.  46.  Catherine- 
street.  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  C  Sommer 
Farleigh  Down.  (.  Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  feet  cube, 

for  winter  use. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  at 
dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLI 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stoi 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  -  under  -  Han 
Ilminster.  [Adv, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoni 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[ADV, 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  1 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.ji 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  cc 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas. 


J.  Wade  &  Co. 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS 
of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Cab 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C.  i 


(Late 


MICHELMORE  &  REAI 


Manufacturers  of 


Y'tOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING* 

VO  LEVER,  SCREW,  &  BARREL  BOD 


Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  BT0P8,  i 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Descripti 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROA 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZINC  ROOFING 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

ILOItTJDOlSr.  LIVERPOOL.  4*  G-LASGOW 

VIE1LLE  MONTAGNE^OlTISaCTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 


Particulars  on  Application. 


Chief  Offices 352  to  364,  EUSTON  HOAD,  LONDON,  N.W.  . 
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The  Institute  arid  its  Charter. 

we  predicted,  there 
was  an  unusually 
large  gathering  of 
members  and  an 
unusually  animated 
meeting  atthelnsti- 
stute  Rooms  on 
Monday  night,  the 
attendance  being 
augmented  by  the 
presence  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  provincial  members  who 
do  not  usually  attend  the  meetings,  and  who 
came  up  especially  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
proposed  new  Charter  and  of  the  reformed  by¬ 
laws,  which,  it  is  now  understood  by  a  kind  of 
common  consent,  are  to  follow  its  adoption, 
and  one  object  of  which  will  be  to  give  more 
direct  opportunity  to  country  members  to  take 
part  in  the  management  and  policy  of  the 
Institute,  by  some  system  of  voting  by  proxy 
or  by  letter.  The  Associate  members,  who  are 
also  led  to  expect  an  extension  of  their  privi¬ 
leges  as  a  result  of  the  new  Charter,  also 
attended  in  considerable  force.  We  do  not 
imply,  however,  that  either  class  of  members 
were  actuated  in  the  main  by  a  desire  to  look 
after  their  own  interests  merely  ;  in  fact,  a 
distinct  disclaimer  of  any  such  narrow  view 
was  made  on  their  behalf  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  This  does  not  quite  accord  with  the 
tone  which  some  of  the  provincial  members 
have  employed  in  regard  to  the  Institute  and 
its  Council  lately,  in  papers  read  at  meetings 
and  in  circulars  sent  round  in  their  districts  ; 
but,  on  the  .  whole,  we  believe  there  was 
a  feeling  that  whatever  movement  rendered 
the  Institute  of  Architects  a  more  general  and 
a  more  popular  representative  body  must  tend 
to  strengthen  its  hands,  and,  by  consequence, 
those  of  the  profession  generally,  in  regard  to 
professional  status  and  practice  ;  and  the  main 
body  of  the  Associate  members,  by  the  mouth  of 
their  chosen  spokesman,  Mr.  Richards  Julian, 
have  shown  themselves  very  loyal  in  spirit,  and 
desirous  to  cordially  support  the  Council  in  a 
general  scheme  of  reform,  without  pressing  too 
closely  questions  of  detail.  For  all  this,  the 
adoption  of  the  Charter  was  not  carried,  but 
only  its  relegation  to  a  special  committee  for 
further  consideration.  This  res«lt  was  mainly 
due  to  the  speech  of  Professor  Kerr,  who  had, 
as  we  mentioned,  given  notice  of  a  resolution 
objecting  to  the  draft  Charter  generally,  in 
order  to  secure  its  further  consideration  ;  and 
who  may  he  congratulated,  not  only  on  having 
carried  his  point,  hut  on  having  made  a  very 
witty  and  amusing  speech,  and  imported  a 
great  deal  of  entertainment  into  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  dull  business  discussion.  | 


Without  going  into  all  the  details  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  meeting  which  was  nominally 
not  a  public  one,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
discussion.  We  do  not  think  the  result  of  the 
meeting  is  to  he  regretted  ;  the  matter  in  hand 
has  to  he  settled  definitely  for  some  time  to 
come  ;  “  a  century  ”  was  the  precise  period 
named  by  two  or  three  speakers,  and  appa¬ 
rently  accepted  by  the  meeting ;  after  which 
period  we  suppose  history  may  be  expected  to 
repeat  itself.  But  we  by  no  means  cod  cur  in 
all  the  destructive  criticism  of  Professor  Kerr, 
amusing  as  it  was  to  listen  to,  nor  do  we 
believe  the  provincial  members  would  have 
been  so  much  impressed  by  it  as  they  appa¬ 
rently  were,  had  they  been  aware  of  the 
learned  Professor’s  peculiar  aptitude  for  exhi¬ 
biting  the  negative  side  of  everything,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  displayed,  with  more 
or  less  humour  and  effect,  in  regard  to  nearly 
every  proposition  that  has  been  made  in  that 
room  for  a  good  many  years  back. 

The  reasons  why  a  new  Charter  is  proposed 
to  be  asked  for  were  stated  clearly,  though  at 
some  unnecessary  length,  by  Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams,  who  moved  the  resolution  “  That  this 
meeting  do  now  proceed  to  consider  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  Charter  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption,”  and  the  real  reasons  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  two.  First,  that  when  the  original 
Charter  was  drawn  up  it  was  evidently  con¬ 
templated  that  the  Fellows  would  be  the  bulk 
of  the  Society,  and  the  Associates  only  an 
additional  but  not  numerous  class  ;  in  short,  it 
was  a  small  affair  then,  of  few  members,  and 
most  of  them  men  of  some  standing,  and  not 
young  beginners.  Under  those  circumstances 
it  was  natural  enough  that  the  Associate  class 
should  not  have  a  vote.  They  were  merely 
hangers  on,  not  a  part  of  the  main  body.  At 
the  present  moment  they  are  much  the  largest 
class  numerically,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Institute  comes  out  of  their 
pockets.  Accordingly,  they  demand  power  of 
voting  equally  with  the  Fellows,  and  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  tacitly  agreed  that  this  power  they 
ought  to  and  are  to  have,  with  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleared  for  fresh 
by-laws.  That  is  the  argument ;  upon  which 
we  have  a  word  to  say  just  now.  Then  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Adams  that  when  the 
Charter  laid  down  that  members  were  to  vote 
personally  only,— “  members  present,”  —  the 
Institute  was  practically  a  metropolitan  body, 
most  of  the  architects  of  repute  then  living  in 
London  ;  whereas  now  there  were  members 
all  over  the  country,  paying  the  same 
subscription  as  town  members,  yet  having 
practically  no  power  to  take  part  in  or  influence 
the  concerns  or  the  action  of  the  Institute  by  the 
I  expression  of  their  opinions  at  the  meetings. 


This  last  argument  seems  to  us  unanswer¬ 
able;  indeed,  we  can  only  wonder  that  provin¬ 
cial  members  have  gone  on  paying  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  uncomplainingly,  or,  at  all  events, 
without  open  and  seditious  complaint,  for  so 
long.  If  the  Institute  is  really  to  represent 
the  architects  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  London 
only,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  its  by¬ 
laws  should  he  so  revised  as  to  give  the 
provincial  members  a  practical  power  at  the 
meetings,  instead  of  a  mere  shadow  of  member¬ 
ship  ;  and  this  revision  the  old  Charter  leaves 
no  power  for.  In  regard  to  the  other  matter, 
the  demand  of  the  Associates  for  voting  power, 
without  restriction  (for  that  is  what  they  say 
they  ought  to  have),  there  are  one  or  two  words 
to  he  said.  We  should  like  to  know  how  many 
Associates  there  are  who  are  in  a  position  to 
become  Fellows,  and  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  that  privilege,  and  with  what 
possible  reason  these  gentlemen  can  claim  to 
be  put  practically  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  Fellows,  while  only  paying  the  Associates’ 
subscription  ?  That  is  exactly  what  it  comes 
to.  The  Council  have  intimated  their  readiness 
to  give  the  Associates  votes  on  all  points  except 
the  passing  of  by-laws  and  the  election  of 
Fellows ;  and  though  the  Associates  have 
expressed  themselves  generally  as  content  to- 
accept  this  for  the  present,  more  than  one  of 
them  intimated  at  the  meeting  on  Monday 
that  they  still  claimed  equal  votes  on 
these  points  also.  The  claim  is  absurd 
A  good  many  of  the  Associates  are  men 
acting  as  assistants  to  architects  in  practice  ; 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  are  to  he  given 
the  power  to  vote  upon  the  election  of  their 
principals  as  Fellows.  The  claim  is  per¬ 
fectly  unreasonable,  and  if  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  ever  give  way  to  what  may  be  called 
popular  clamour  so  far  as  to  grant  this  d  ernand 
they  will  he  lowering  the  whole  status  of  the 
Institute.  Equally  absurd  was  the  protest  of 
an  Associate,  printed  along  with  other  notices 
that  were  circulated  at  the  meeting,  against 
“the  arrangements  by  which  Associates  have 
no  voice  in  determining  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Charter,  or  of  the  By-laws  which  are  to 
be  framed  under  it.”  The  Council  have  no  power 
to  grant  them  any  voice  in  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  old  Charter  is  in  force  until  the 
new  one  comes  into  operation,  and  its  terms 
leave  the  Council  no  power  to  grant  such  a  de¬ 
mand,  if  they  wished  it  ever  so  much.  The 
notice  ought  not  to  have  been  printed  at  alL 
To  these  comments  we  must  add  another, 
and  a  disagreeable  one  to  be  obliged  to  make. 
Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  main  body 
of  the  Associates,  who  made  Mr.  Julian 
their  spokesman,  have  behaved  in  a  loyal  and 
temperate  spirit,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
members  of  this  class  at  the  meeting,  in 
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making  noisy  interruptions,  and  even  hissing 
when  a  proposal  was  made  that  a  certain 
matter  should  be  “  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council,”  offered  plain  proof  that  there 
are  some  among  that  body  who  are  totally 
unfit  to  have  the  degree  of  power  conferred 
on  them  which  they  ask  for,  and  that  even 
to  give  them  a  vote  in  any  of  the  business 
of  the  Institute  is  a  very  doubtful  policy. 
One  of  the  Associate  members  remarked  to  us 
some  time  ago,  “  I  would  much  rather  be 
without  the  power  of  voting  myself,  than  see 
it  conferred  upon  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Associate  class  ”  :  a  view  of  the  matter  which 
we  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Fellows. 

In  regard  to  Professor  Kerr’s  attack  on  the 
proposed  form  of  Charter,  his  first  charge  was 
that  the  new  Charter  did  not  recite  the  claims 
of  the  art  of  architecture  in  the  same  “  noble 
language’’  as  the  original  one,  viz.,  that  it  is 
an  art  esteemed  and  encouraged  in  all  en¬ 
lightened  nations  as  tending  greatly  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  convenience  of  citizens  and  the 
public  improvement  and  embellishment  of 
towns  and  cities.”  The  simple  and  obvious 
fact  is  that  such  a  grandiloquent  setting  forth 
of  the  objects  and  importance  of  architecture 
is  out  of  place  and  out  of  date  ;  every  one 
admits  it :  it  was  included  in  the  old  Charter 
at  a  time  when  architecture  was  not  honoured 
or  thought  of  as  it  now  is,  and  when  some 
such  reasoning  might  have  been  thought  suit¬ 
able  or  necessary  as  a  justification  of  the  then 
novel  step  of  granting  a  Charter  for  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  a  Society  of  Architects.  No  one 
wants  to  be  told  that  now  ;  and  a  statement 
of  the  kind  would  simply  have  been  unneces¬ 
sary  verbiage.  The  real  point  of  Professor 
Kerr’s  objections  lay  in  his  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  unnecessary  detail  of  many 
of  the  clauses,  which  included  matters  which 
would  be  more  properly  left  to  be  dealt 
with  and  settled  under  by-laws.  In  this 
we  think  he  was  quite  right,  and  the  re¬ 
committal  of  the  Charter  will  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  we  hope,  for  considering  and  pruning  it, 
and  rendering  it  what,  as  Professor  Kerr  truly 
says,  a  Charter  ought  to  be,  a  document  settling 
broad  principles  and  leaving  details  to  by-laws. 
Circumstances  are  constantly  changing,  both 
in  the  profession  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
public,  and  a  Charter  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  be 
as  permanent  a  document  as  possible,  in  order  to 
remain  undisturbed  as  long  as  possible,  and  take 
all  minor  changes  under  its  provisions  in  the 
more  elastic  and  manageable  form  of  by-laws. 
So  far  we  concur  in  his  criticism,  and  we  think  it 
well  that  the  meeting  accepted  it  and  agreed  to 
reconsider  the  form  of  the  Charter.  This  re¬ 
consideration  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Council, 
assisted  by  some  independent  members,  who, 
after  much  discussion,  were  finally  selected  by 
the  meeting,  or,  at  least,  the  list  of  names 
formally  approved  by  them.  The  members 
selected  were  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  Papworth, 
Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Aldridge  (Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society), 
Mr.  Holden  (President  of  the  Manchester 
Society),  from  the  class  of  Fellows;  Mr.  Julian 
and  hlr.  Pink  from  that  of  Associates  ;  and 
Col.  Prendergast  as  representing  the  Honorary 
Associates.  There  was  an  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  meeting  to  carry  a  vote  that  this 
combined  committee  should  have  power  to  deal 
with  new  by-laws  and  present  them  to  the 
meeting  at  the  same  time,  but  this  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  a  small  majority,  on  the  ground  that 
if  that  were  done  we  should  only  have  the 
same  result  next  time  the  draft  Charter  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  general  meeting,  that  the  meeting 
would  be  unable  to  get  through  the  subject  in 
an  evening,  and  there  would  ensue  another 
relegation  to  another  committee. 

The  draft  Charter  as  submitted  last  Monday, 
it  may  be  observed,  differs  in  some  particulars, 
slight  in  words  but  important  in  bearing,  from 
the  draft  printed  in  red,  which  was  circulated 
a  few  months  ago.  The- principal  difference  is 
that  the  expression,  “  the  Institute  ”  has  been 
substituted  for  “  the  Council  ”  in  two  or  three 
places,  the  “rubric”  draft  having  been,  pro¬ 
bably  through  oversight,  framed  far  too  much 
as  if  the  Council  were  an  irresponsible  body. 
There  is  a  clause  in  the  present  draft  which 


errs  in  this  sense,  clause  35,  which  specifies 
that  “  the  exercise  of  all  powers  exercisable  by 
the  Council  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
general  meetings,  but  so  that  any  act  not  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  this  our 
Charter  or  of  the  by-laws  made  thereunder 
done  by  the  Council  before  any  resolution  of  a 
geeeral  meeting  shall  not  be  invalidated  by 
any  such  resolution.”  A  more  absurd  and  un¬ 
meaning  clause  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
and  if  the  Council  really  had  the  assistance 
of  an  experienced  counsel  in  drawing  up  the 
terms  of  the  Charter,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  legal  mind  was  about  when 
that  clause  came  to  be  framed.  It  is  absolutely 
contradictory  in  terms;  worse  than  contradictory, ! 
it  is  immoral.  It  states  in  effect  that  the  Council 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  general 
meetings,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Institute  at 
large  ;  but  if  they  are  only  sharp  enough  to 
steal  a  march  on  the  general  meeting,  and  pass 
any  measure  they  wish,  or  take  any  step  before 
consulting  a  general  meeting,  the  latter  loses 
its  power  to  interfere  !  Perhaps  that  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  bait  to  the  Council,  to  keep  them 
wide-awake.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
other  excuse  for  it.  There  is  another  pro¬ 
position  which  seems  absurd  in  a  Charter,  and 
that  is  the  clause  providing  for  the  naming  in 
the  Charter  of  the  first  President,  the  First 
Vice-President,  and  the  first  Members  of  the 
Council.  What  has  a  Charter,  in  the  first  place, 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  individuals  to 
offices?  Its  function  is  to  name  what  the 
offices  are  and  define  their  powers,  not  to 
appoint  the  men  to  fill  them  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  that  consideration,  this  formal  proposition  to 
appoint  the  first  President,  Vice  -  President, 
and  Council  under  the  new  Charter  looks,  as 
Professor  Kerr  happily  remarked,  very  like 
“  apostolical  succession.”  Other  matters  in  the 
draft  form  are  obviously  out,  of  place  in  a 
Charter,  but  the  appointing  of  the  individual 
men  who  are  to  hold  office  is  out  of  place  even 
in  a  by-law. 

In  regard  to  other  propositions  which  came 
in  a  desultory  way  before  the  meeting  (the 
proceedings  whereat  were  by  no  means  very 
regular)  was  the  proposal  made,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Aldridge,  that  the  question  should  now  be 
considered  of  amalgamating  all  provincial 
societies  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects 
as  one  central  body  ;  and  a  proposition  or 
resolution  also  stood  in  his  name  that  a  clause 
be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Charter  to  give 
power  to  effect  such  an  amalgamation  when¬ 
ever  it  may  be  deemed  advisable.  One  special 
reason  which  he  gave  was  that  provincial  archi¬ 
tects  did  not  see  why  they  should  belong  to  two 
societies, — could  not  conveniently  do  so  in  all 
cases, — and  they  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
support  their  local  society  first.  No  resolution 
was  actually  put,  however,  and  no  vote  taken 
on  this  point,  which  was  too  large  a  matter  to 
be  considered  at  the  moment.  It  may  be  well, 
perhaps  (if  it  be  possible  so  to  do),  to  frame 
the  terms  of  the  Charter  so  as  not  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  such  a  union  ;  but  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  regard  to 
the  idea.  It  may  be  that  not  all  the  existing 
provincial  societies  are  formed  on  lines 
which  would  suit  the  Institute  principles. 
There  is  one  society  even  in  London 
which  most  certainly  could  not  be  accepted 
by  or  amalgamated  with  the  Institute. 
The  President  ot  this  same  Society  had  a 
number  of  propositions  down  to  a  somewhat 
similar  effect,  including  also  provisions  “  that 
the  draft  charter  be  amended,  and  provision 
made  for  the  reception  of  all  bond  fide  archi¬ 
tects  ”  ;  and  also,  that  “  the  Charter  should 
provide  for  three  classes  of  professional  mem¬ 
bers,” — “(a)  Associates  whose  only  qualification 
shall  be  that  they  are  architects,  and  honour¬ 
able  men  ;  (6)  members,  who  shall  be  the 
present  class  of  Associates  ;  (c)  Fellows.”  As 
the  present  class  of  Associates  are  simply 
architects,  the  conclusion  is  that  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  class  a  as  not  being 
“  honourable  men.”  What  is  the  hidden  and 
sinister  meaning  of  the  reference  to  bond  fide 
architects,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  out, 
and  the  author  of  this  remarkable  set  of  pro¬ 
positions  did  not  enlighten  the  meeting  on  the 
subject.  A  number  of  suggestions  of  verbal 


alterations  made  by  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall, 
one  of  the  younger  Fellows  of  the  Institute, 
though  not  formally  brought  forward  at  the 
meeting,  have  nearly  all,  we  believe,  been 
adopted,  or  are  intended  to  be  adopted,  by  the 
Council,  and  the  emendations  testify  to  Mr. 
Hall’s  businesslike  tone  of  mind  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Now  that  the  subject  has  been  partly 
ventilated  and  sent  to  a  new  committee,  we 
may  express  a  hope  that  the  said  committee  . 
will  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  its  heels.  1 
The  more  restless  spirits  among  the  pro¬ 
vincial  architects  who  have  demanded  reforms 
have  constantly  brought  it  up  against  the  Insti¬ 
tute  that  it  promises  a  great  deal  and  performs 
nothing.  The  not  passing  of  the  Charter  last 
Monday  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Institute  officials,  as  it  was  the  whole  house 
which  passed  the  resolution  to  “  re-commit  the 
Bill.”  But,  if  action  is  not  prompt  with  it, 
the  patience  of  provincial  members,  who  are 
at  present  rather  eager  on  the  subject  and 
desirous  to  work  with  the  Council,  will  be 
again  exhausted,  and  we  shall  hear  again  the  • 
old  complaint  that  the  Institute  never  does 
anything,  but  only  talks  of  doing  it :  a  com¬ 
plaint  which  in  times  past  has  certainly  not 
been  made  without  foundation.  There  is  an 
opportunity  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the 
usefulness  and  influence  of  the  central  asso¬ 
ciated  body  of  architects ;  let  it  not  be 
lost  through  any  unnecessary  delay  and 
procrastination. 


THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
FIGURE* 

BY  CHARLES  ROBERTS,  F.R.C.S. 

HHF,  recovery  of  many  antique  statues, 
and  their  preservation  in  our  mu¬ 
seums,  and  the  numerous  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  them  in  plaster,  has  rendered 
the  study  of  human  proportions  on  the  lines 
of  Classical  and  Renaissance  times  of  little  inte¬ 
rest  to  us,  as  we  find  in  these  antiques  models 
of  perfection  which  are  rarely  met  with  in 
nature,  and  to  which  most  of  the  old  formuke 
may  be  applied,  or  from  the  measurement  of 
which  new  ones  may  be  constructed.  Of  the 
more  recent  and  useful  memoria  technica  of 
this  kind  is  the  triangular  diagram  (fig.  1) 
constructed  by  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  the 
application  of  which  is  very  simple  when  its 
details  have  been  properly  mastered.f 

The  principal  objection  to  all  these  empiric 
and  artistic  methods  of  determining  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  body  is  that  they  apply  only  to 
the  adult  or  mature  form  of  the  body,  and 
have  been  deduced  from  a  too  limited  range 
of  observation.  The  proportion  between  the 
head,  the  foot,  or  the  hand,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  differ  at  different  ages,  and  under 
different  conditions  of  life.  In  the  infant,  for 
instance,  the  head  forms  a  fourth,  and  not  the 
seventh  or  eighth  part  of  the  stature,  as  in  the 
adult ;  and  similar  irregularities  occur  in  all 
other  standards  derived  from  portions  of  the 
body  :  hence  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
establishing  the  proportions  of  the  bodily  frame 
for  each  sex,  age,  and  condition  of  life,  by  some 
method  which  applies  equally  to  all  of  these 
conditions, — in  short,  by  actual  measurement 
with  instruments  of  great  precision.  This  is 
the  scientific  method  known  by  the  name  of 
anthropometry.  This  method  consists  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  alarge  numberof  measurements  of 
every  measurable  part  of  the  body  as  it  exists 
under  the  different  conditions  referred  to,  and 
eliciting  the  mean  or  typical  form, — the  central 
or  common  form  of  Reynolds, — by  striking 
averages,  and  thus  eliminating  by  “  reiterated 
experience,”  the  “blemishes  and  defects  ”  which 
Reynolds  tells  us  are  associated  with  all  the 
objects  which  nature  exhibits  to  our  view.  By 
this  means  “we  correct  nature  by  herself,  her 
imperfect  state  by  her  more  perfect,  and  make 
out  an  abstract  idea  of  form  more  perfect  than 
any  one  original.”  The  only  difference  between 
Reynolds’s  method  and  the  scientific  method  is 
that  Reynolds  trusts  to  “  an  eye  long  used  to 

*  Continued  from  p.  743,  ante. 

t  For  a  description  of  this  diagram,  see  Bonomi’s  “  Pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Human  Figure,”  p.  11. 
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the  comparison  of  human  forms  ”  and  the 
scientist  to  his  instruments,  to  find  out 
what  a  set  of  objects  of  the  same  kind  have 
in  common,  and  what  each  of  them  wants  in 
particular.  The  scientific  method  fully  con¬ 
firms  Reynolds’s  statement  that  there  is  one 
general  form  which  belongs  to  the  human 
kind  at  large,  and  several  classes  which  might 
be  characterised  as  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator, 
and  the  Hercules  types,  if  we  were  not 
afraid  to  use  such  a  high-sounding  classifica¬ 
tion.* 

But  the  science  of  anthropometry  does  not 
embrace  the  whole  of  Reynolds’s  theory  of 
proportion.  There  are  subtle  qualities  about 


subject.  But  since  the  publication  of  “  The 
Origin  of  Species  ”  few  persons  can  be  found 
who  believe  that  the  human  body  was  de¬ 
veloped  on  geometrical  plans,  however  much 
it  may  seem  to  conform  to  them,  and  they 
must  be  abandoned.  The  theory  of  proportion 
propounded  by  Zeising,  of  Berlin,  appears  to 
me,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  to 
be  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
received  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  more 
interesting,  as  it  is  equally  applicable  to  archi¬ 
tecture  and  other  objects  of  art  and  nature  as 
to  the  human  form.  Zeising’s  rule  of  propor¬ 
tion  may  be  rendered  thus  :  “  If  the  division  of  a 
whole,  made  up  of  unequal  parts,  appear  pro¬ 


upper  arm.  The  whole  limb  is  438,  the  fore¬ 
arm  and  hand  being  271,  and  the  upper  arm 
167.  The  hand  follows  the  same  rule,  if  we 
make  the  division  at  the  knuckles ;  the  fingers 
are  39,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hand  24, — the 
total  length  being  63.  In  the  lower  extremity 
the  same  relative  proportions  exist  (the 
division  being  at  the  knee),  the  whole 
limb  being  382,  the  upper  portion  is  236,  and 
1  the  lower  146.  Lastly,  the  foot  being  90,  the 
j  larger  portion  equals  56  and  the  smaller  34. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  law  of  proportion  must  consult 
Zeising’s  interesting  work,*  but  as  an  example 
;  of  its  practical  character  I  will  give  an  illustra- 


A  scdefghors 


beautiful  human  forms  which  the  measuring- 
rod  and  callipers  cannot  gauge,  and  which  can 
be  determined  only  by  the  eye  and  the  con¬ 
ception  which  it  excites  in  the  mind.  This  is 
what  I  have  already  referred  to  as  the  quality 
so  highly  developed  in  the  Greeks  as  the 
mental  faculty  of  proportion.  It  was  by  a 
“  glance  of  the  eye,” — “  the  eye  long  used  to 
the  comparison  of  forms,”  that  they  were  able 
to  excel  the  Egyptian  sculptors,  and  to  super¬ 
sede  their  mechanical  methods,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  same  faculty  which  determines  the 
good  or  bad  work  of  artists  and  sculptors  of 
our  own  day.  Many  efforts  have  been  made, 
both  in  Renaissance  and  modern  times,  to 


portional,  the  smaller  part  must  be  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  larger  that  the  larger  is  to  the 
whole  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  must  be 
to  the  larger  part  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
larger  is  to  the  lesser.”  The  above  simple 
diagrams  (fig.  2)  will  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  division  of  a  line  into  propor¬ 
tional  parts,  and  their  subdivision  into  smaller 
parts  with  similar  proportions.  The  divisions 
are  effected  under  the  geometrical  rule  of 
extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
law  if  we  take  one  of  Zeising’s  examples  of  its 
application  to  the  human  form.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  entire  body.  The  most  natural 


tion  of  its  application  to  the  draped  as  well  as 
the  undraped  human  form.  Ladies’  dress 
reformers,  and  especially  those  who  pretend  to 
some  anatomical  knowledge,  commit  a  grave 
error  when  they  attempt  to  compare  the  rigid, 
rounded  form  of  the  nude  antique  statue,  with 
the  limp  ever-changing  forms  of  the  draped 
figure,  and  argue  therefrom  the  one  should  be 
accepted  as  the  model  for  the  other.  No  such 
general  comparison  is  possible,  and  all  that  is 
possible  or  necessary  is  that  Zeising’s  rule  of 
proportion  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  natural 
division  and  sub-division  of  the  stature. 

The  set  of  figures  (fig.  3)  show  the  parts 
of  the  draped  figure  which  correspond  with 


A'  B'  C'  F' 

Fig.  3. 


formulate  systems  which  would  interpret  this 
faculty  of  proportion  chiefly  on  geometrical 
lines,  like  those  of  Story  and  Hay,+  whose 
works  are  well  known  to  all  students  of  this 


*  For  further  details  of  the  scientific  method  of  studying 
the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  I  must  refer  the 
student  to  Quetelet’s  “  Anthropometrie,”  and  my  own 
"  Anthropometry.” 

t  Hay’s  theory  is  that  a  form  is  beautiful  when  the  space 
which  it  encloses  can  be  analysed  into  angles  which  bear 
proportions  to  each  other  analogous  to  those  which  subsist 
between  the  notes  of  music.  The  basis  of  harmony  is, 
that  when  sounds  mingle  agreeably,  the  vibrations  of 
which  they  are  severally  composed  bear  such  relation  to 
each  other  as  is  capable  of  a  very  simple  numerical 
expression.  Thus  the  octave  is  2  to  l,the  dominant  2  to  3, 
the  mediant  4  to  6.  All  the  harmonies  are  composed  of 
whole  numbers  in  relation  to  the  unit,  as  |,  &c. 

These  harmonies  again  correspond  to  the  points  or  nodes 
at  which  a  string  in  vibration  spontaneously  divides  itself. 
See  the  “  Geometric  Beauty  of  the  Human  Figure 
Defined,”  &c.,  by  D.  R.  Hay. 


division  of  the  body  into  two  parts  is  to  divide 
it  through  the  umbilicus  or  waist,  then  the 
larger  portion  will  be  the  lower  part.  Now,  if 
we  take  the  entire  height,  say,  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  as  1,000,  the  part  below  the  navel  is 
618,  and  the  upper  part  382,  and  as  382  (the 
smaller  part)  is  to  618  (the  larger  part),  so  is 
618  (the  larger  part)  to  1,000  (the  whole)  ; 
or,  as  1,000  is  to  618,  so  is  618  to  382. 
Again,  the  law  applies  to  the  head,  if  we  make 
the  division  on  a  line  with  the  eyebrows. 
The  proportion  for  the  whole  head  of  the  Apollo 
is  146  (the  total  stature  being  1,000),  and  the 
face  is  represented  by  90,  and  the  part  above 
the.  eyebrows  by  56.  The  law  shows  that  the 
entire  arm  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
forearm  (the  division  being  at  the  elbow)  that 
the  forearm  (the  larger  portion)  does  to  the 


the  proportional  divisions  on  the  antique- 
statue^  and  which  require  to  be  emphasised  ; 
namely,  the  waist  (or  rather  the  projection  of 
the  hips),  the  knees,  the  shoulders,  and  the  top 
of  the  head.  The  waist  (pace  the  dress 
reformer)  marks  the  primary  division,  as  in 
the  above  diagram  (A),  and  in  the  statue 
and  Figs.  A'  and  F'.  If  this  division  is  dis¬ 
regarded  the  proportions  must  be  reversed, 
and  the  secondary  division  at  the  knees  must 
be  made  the  primary  division  (diagram  B)  and 
be  emphasised  either  by  a  short  skirt,  as  in 

*  Neue  Lehre  von  den  Proportionen  des  Mensehlichen 
Korpers,  &c.  Von  Dr.  A.  Zeising.  Leipzig  :  1854. 

t  Iu  designing  tbess  figures  I  used  the  statue  as  a 
lay-figure  to  hang  modern  drapery  on,  but  the  artist  has 
improved  on  my  plan  and  represented  them  sb  human 
figures.  The  waist  of  the  statue  is  a  little  too  small,  and 
that  of  the  next  figure  a  little  too  large. 
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young  girls,  or  by  tightening  the  long  skirt 
about  the  knees,  as  was  the  fashion  a  few 
years  ago,  and  as  represented  by  Figs.  B' 
and  C'.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  squeezing  in  of  the  waist  by 
tight-lacing  will  not  produce  the  proportional 
effect,  as  Zeising’s  law  requires  that  the  rounding 
of  the  hips  must  be  in  the  position  represented 
by  the  values  613  to  387,  or  very  nearly  in 
tie  proportion  of  three  for  the  lower  and  two 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Differences 
of  stature  in  adults  are  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  length  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  reason 
why  tall  women  generally  look  graceful  and 
short  ones  often  do  not,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  primary  division  in  the  latter  is  too  near 
the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  this  disproportion 
is  often  further  increased  by  the  wearing  of 
tall  hats,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  it 
adds  to  the  apparent  stature  of  short  persons, 
while,  in  truth,  it  removes  the  waist,  or  pri¬ 
mary  division,  still  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
figure.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  tight- 
lacing,  which  is  often  resorted  to  (uncon¬ 
sciously,  no  doubt)  by  persons  of  short 
stature  as  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  is  no 
remedy  at  all,  but  renders  a  defect  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  which  otherwise  might  not  be  noticed. 
Art  is  therefore  in  accord  with  science  in  dis¬ 
crediting  tight-lacing.  Tall  persons  have  no 
need  for  it,  and  short  ones  are  disfigured  by  it, 
and  it  is  always  injurious  to  health. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  proportions  of 
the  human  figure  is  very  voluminous,  and  I 
have  collected  references  to  no  less  than  190 
works  and  essays,  from  the  time  of  Pliny 
downwards.  The  subject  is  of  as  much  im¬ 
portance  from  a  physiological  and  sanitary  as 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view ;  but  in  this 
aspect  it  will  be  of  little  interest  for  the  readers 
of  this  journal,  and  I  must  therefore  omit  any 
reference  to  it. 


NOTES. 

gSSSBSjHE  three  competition  designs  for 
Sh  khe  Liverpool  Cathedral,  by  Messrs. 

SpSG  James  Brooks,  Bodley  &  Gamer, 
and  W.  Emerson  respectively, 
were  sent  off  from  .London,  we  believe,  on 
Saturday.  They  will  make,  when  exhibited 
together,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
a  fine  show,  and  one  which  will  reflect  credit 
on  the  energy  as  well  as  the  architectural 
ability  of  the  competitors,  who  have  all  pro¬ 
duced  their  drawings  with  a  completeness  and 
effect  worthy  of  so  great  an  occasion  as  the 
building  of  a  cathedral  for  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  cities  in  the  kingdom.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  designs ; 
but,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  two  at 
least  of  the  competitors,  we  decline  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  them  until  they  become  public 
property  by  exhibition. 


THE  recently- decided  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  v.  Nathan  must  not  be 
regarded  as  laying  down  a  precedent.  The 
question  there  simply  was  whether  an  entrance¬ 
way  from  Emmett-street  to  some  blocks  of 
artisans’ dwellings  was  a  street  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building 
Act  Amendment  Act,  1882,  section  8.  As  we 
understand  the  case,  there  were  originally  ware¬ 
houses  on  the  site  of  the  dwellings,  and  such 
warehouses  were  approached  by  an  entrance 
10  ft.  in  width,  and  had  a  yard  beyond  it.  When 
the  dwellings  were  erected  there  was  a  covered 
archway  and  a  courtyard,  which  was  said  by 
the  Board  of  Works  to  be  a  street.  The  judges, 
in  deciding  that  this  was  not  a  street,  took  care 
not  to  give  any  definition  of  the  word,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  what  was  a  street  was  a  question 
of  fact.  This  courtyard  was  used  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  entering  these  dwellings,  and 
the  public  had  no  right  there  at  all  ;  therefore 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  say  that,  at  any 
rate,  one  of  the  elements  of  a  street  is  that 
there  shall  be  a  public  right  of  way  therein. 
Of  course  a  way  may  be  a  street  which  is  a 
cul-de-sac,  and  therefore  a  public  right  of  way 
through  a  roadway  is  not  essential.  From  time 
to  time  difficulties  of  this  kind  must  neces¬ 
sarily  arise  in  regard  to  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  are  not  very  precise. 


THE  Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  introduce 
a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  sell, 
exchange,  and  dispose  of  or  grant  building  or 
other  leases  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Charterhouse,  to  remove  buildings  and  to 
dispose  of  the  materials,  and  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  any  sale  or  rents  to  confirm  leases 
already  granted.  It  is  also  proposed  to  repeal 
so  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  Act  affect¬ 
ing  the  Hospital  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  I.  and  the  Act  30  &  31 
Viet.,  chap.  8.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  death-knell 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  build¬ 
ings  in  London,  the  Charterhouse  of  the  old 
Carthusian  monks,  of  Sutton,  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  of  Thackeray.  It  is  proposed  to 
remove  the  charity  from  London,  and  to  drive 
a  new  street  through  the  grounds  from  Charter¬ 
house-square  to  Clerkenwell-road.  Howard 
House,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  the  fine  dining-hall 
of  the  poor  brethren,  are  proposed  to  be  spared. 
The  scheme  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  the  plea  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Charterhouse  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  income 
of  the  Charity  estate. 


WITHIN  six  months  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  workmen  have  lost  their  lives 
whilst  engaged  in  constructing  the  new  and 
extensive  Croton  aqueduct,  at  New  York, 
which  was  commenced  in  May  last.  In  spite 
of  this,  it  is  maintained  that  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 
There  have  likewise  been  upwards  of  thirty- 
five  other  accidents,  which,  though  more  or  less 
serious,  have  not  resulted  in  actual  loss  of  life. 
American  critics  regard  this  list  of  casualties 
as  comparatively  small,  since  they  say  there 
are  not  less  than  10,000  men  employed  on  the 
works  daily.  Our  Yankee  cousins  are,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  habit  of  taking  such  calamities 
much  more  coolly  than  is  usual  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

ANEW  YORK  scientific  journal  gives  an 
account  of  some  experiments  recently 
made  as  to  the  explosive  character  of  carbon 
dust ;  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  with 
reference  to  those  fatal  explosions  which  are, 
unfortunately,  but  too  common  in  all  bitu¬ 
minous  coal-mines.  The  explosive  action  which 
is  known  to  be  rendered  possible  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  ordinary  coal  gas  with  atmospheric 
air  depends,  as  matter  of  proportion  to  some 
extent,  on  the  chemical  condition  of  the  gas  so 
mixed.  Thus,  according  to  German  experi¬ 
ments,  atmospheric  air  forms  an  explosive  mix¬ 
ture  with  6-7  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  Munich 
gas,  but  is  non  -  explosive  with  6'25  per 
cent,  of  the  same.  With  Carlsruhe  gas,  again, 
mixtures  were  uninflammable  up  to  7 ‘5  per 
cent,  of  gas.  When,  however,  charcoal  dust  is 
mixed  with  gas  and  with  atmospheric  air, 
ignition  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  ;  and 
in  certain  proportions,  the  law  of  which  it  is 
most  important  clearly  to  ascertain,  spontaneous 
combustion  is  said  to  occur.  With  a  mixture 
of  from  3 '5  to  7  parts  in  volume  per  cent,  the 
whole  mass  rapidly  takes  fire  on  contact  with 
a  flame  ;  but  when  the  proportion  of  gas  and 
carbon  dust  is  as  low  as  2-4  per  cent,  the 
mixture  will  not  ignite.  The  point,  however, 
of  most  interest  for  our  own  coal-miners  is,  not 
so  much  the  inferior  limit  of  combustible  mix¬ 
tures,  in  which  the  gas,  which  gives  warning 
of  its  presence  by  the  smell,  may  be  more  or 
less  laden  with  coal-dust,  as  the  phenomena, — 
if  such  are  really  established, — of  spontaneous 
combustion  under  any  ascertainable  circum¬ 
stances.  That  the  admixture  of  carbon  dust 
may  render  a  much  smaller  volume  of  gas  ex¬ 
plosive  when  mixed  with  air  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  may  be  regarded  as 
highly  probable.  But  that  any,  and  if  any 
what,  admixture  of  the  kind  should  generate 
spontaneous  explosion  is  a  contingency  of 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  possibility  or  impossibility. 

FRENCH  architecture  has  just  lost  its  senior 
representative  in  the  person  of  Theodore 
Labrouste,  architect  and  honorary  chief  of  the 
“Assistance  Publique,”  winner  of  the  Grand 
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Prix  de  Rome,  Vice-President  of  the  Soci^te 
Centrale  des  Architectes,  and  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
28th  of  November,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 
Th.  Labrouste,  to  whom  the  Parisians  owe  the 
remarkable  “Maison  Municipale  de  Sant6,” 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Henri  Labrouste,  the 
architect  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  and  of  the  Bibliothfeque  Ste.  Gene¬ 
vieve,  who  died  in  1879. 


THE  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
held  the  private  view  of  its  winter  exhibi¬ 
tion  last  Saturday.  The  exhibition  is  not 
equal  to  some  that  we  have  seen  there.  Mr. 
A.  Hunt  contributes  only  two  small  sketches, 
one  of  which,  however, — a  study  (169)  for  his 
drawing  of  “  Warkworth,”  which  has  been  seen 
on  another  occasion  in  the  same  room, — is  a  very 
fine  example  of  the  class  of  work  to  be  properly 
called  a  “  study  or  sketch.”  Mrs.  AUingham 
is  more  sparing  than  usual  of  her  work,  and 
her  figure  studies  are  not  as  interesting  as 
usual ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  beautiful  little 
landscape  studies  with  her  name  to  them. 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  contributes  some  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  works,  especially 
“  Streatley,  Thames  ”  (54),  Avhich  seems  a 
glimmer  and  shimmer  of  real  light,  rather  than 
the  work  of  pigments  ;  and  his  “  Requiem  ” 
(174)  is  a  beautiful  little  painted  poem.  His 
drawings  are  marked  by  his  usual  variety  of 
style  and  effect.  Mr.  Eyre  Walker  is  one  of 
the  best  contributors  of  landscapes.  Mr. 
Thorne  Waite  has  some  fine  studies  ;  Mr. 
Glindoni’s  “  The  Mathesis  ”  (55)  is  a  brilliant, 
though  rather  clinquant  piece  of  work. 
Among  other  contributors  are  Mr.  Wilmot 
Pilsbury,  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  Mr.  H.  Mar¬ 
shall  (some  very  fresh  and  true  studies  of  river¬ 
side  scenes) ;  Mr.  C.  Gregory,  who  shows  in 
“  The  Fringe  of  the  Common  ”  (20)  and  “  In 
Quimperl^  ”  (12),  very  fine  and  thorough 
work  in  two  subjects  of  a  very  different 
class  ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Watson  ;  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
and  other  well  -  known  contributors  ;  but 
there  is  rather  a  want  of  special  interest 
in  the  exhibition,  compared,  that  is  to  say, 
with  others  which  have  preceded  it.  A 
melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  screen  of 
small  drawings  by  “the  late  Mrs.  Mary 
Forster  Lofthouse,”  whose  first  contributions 
as  a  new  member,  Miss  Forster,  we  were  ad¬ 
miring  in  the  same  room  only  a  very  short 
time  back. 


THE  Dudley  Gallery  Exhibition  of  Cabinet 
Pictures  in  Oil  is  a  better  one  than  some 
we  have  seen  there  lately,  and  contains  one 
noble  work,  Mr.  Shaw’s  sea-piece,  “  Steyle 
Cove,  Salcombe,  South  Devon  ”  (24),  a  piece 
of  roaring  and  foaming  sea-water  that  is 
wonderfully  real.  “Wanted,  a  Governess” 
(28),  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Yates,  and  “  The  Way  of 
the  World  ”  (42),  by  Mr.  Weekes,  are  among 
pictures  with  a  point  in  them,  the  latter  a 
study  of  geese  criticising  a  donkey  in  a  pound. 
“  Cut  off  with  a  Shilling  ”  (56),  by  Mr.  E. 
Blair  Leighton,  is  a  good  piece  of  painting, 
which  tells,  however,  no  story.  “Spanish 
Head,  Isle  of  Man”  (81)  is  one  of  the  best 
things  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis  has  done.  “Moonrise  ” 
(115),  by  Mr.  Waterlow,  is  a  remarkably 
luminous  little  work  ;  Mr.  Couldery’s  cats  in 
“  comfortable  quarters  ”  (204),  look  as  if  you 
might  stroke  their  fur  the  wrong  way  with 
the  usual  results.  There  are  other  good  works : 
also  some  unreasonably  bad  ones. 


THE  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  (as  it 
becomes  in  the  winter)  opened  its  doors  as 
usual  simultaneously  with  the  Society  of  Water 
Colours.  Among  the  notable  works  in  the 
collection  is  Millet’s  “The  Grand- daughte r ” 
(450),  the  title  being  a  mere  name  for  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  an  interior  with  two  figures,  for  which 
the  spectator  may  make  any  story  he  pleases, 
but  which  is  a  work  of  unusual  artistic  interest 
iu  colour  and  composition.  Mr.  Stock’s 
“  Hesperus  ”  (342)  is  an  ideal  study  of  the 
kind  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  ;  slight 
but  very  pleasing.  There  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  any  remarkable  works  in  the  collection, 
which,  as  usual,  is  a  large  one  numerically, 
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including  a  good  deal  of  work  of  very  mode¬ 
rate  interest.  Among  paintings  to  be  looked 
at  are  “  The  Chart,”  by  Mr.  Napier  Hemy, 
a  cabin  interior  (13)  ;  sundry  landscapes 
by  Mr.  E.  Hargitt,  somewhat  mannered  but 
powerful  ;  “  Notre  Dame,  Paris,”  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Way  (128),  a  moonlight  study  ;  “  A  Prisoner 
of  State”  (131),  by  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler  ;  “The 
Complete  Angler”  (145),  by  Mr.  E.  Stott,  an 
“  impressionist  ”  study  of  a  rustic,  too  large  in 
scale  for  the  subject,  but  with  much  character ; 
“The  Caretaker”  (172),  by  Mr.  Couldery  ; 
“  Songs  without  Words  ”  (268),  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Cope  ;  “  Old  Cronies  ”  (294),  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas;  “The  Jolly  Miller”  (391),  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Marks  ;  “  A  Relic  of  the  Past  ”  (436), 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Carter  ;  “  A  Moonlight  Night, 
Venice  ”  (477),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  a  very 
fine  work  ;  “  A  Difficulty  ”  (528),  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hacker;  “A  Hunting  We’ll  Go” 
(541),  by  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler,  clever,  but  a 
vulgar  rendering  of  a  spirited  old  English 
ballad  ;  “Two  Thousand  Feet  above  the 
Sea”  (556),  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  a  fine 
landscape,  but  too  precisely  like  a  great  many 
others  from  the  same  hand ;  “  Horatio 
Sparkins  ”  (647),  by  Mr.  F.  Barnard,  who  has 
hit  off  the  spirit  of  Dickens  to  a  nicety  ; 
“Evening  Shadows”  (661),  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Johnson;  “Jealousy”  (733),  by  Mr.  Tom 
Lloyd;  “  Waterlilies”  (747),  by  Mr.  Aumonier; 
and  “  A  Special  Pleader”  (782),  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Stacey.  We  should  like  to  know  on  what 
principle  the  illustrations  appended  to  the 
catalogue  are  selected.  A  good  many  of  the 
best  works  are  omitted  among  them,  and  some 
very  poor  ones  included. 


THE  agitation  of  a  few  months  back,  having 
for  its  object  the  amalgamation  of  the 
southern  railways,  seems  to  have  borne  fruit. 
Amongst  the  seventy  or  eighty  Railway  Bills 
awaiting  the  attention  of  the  ensuing  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  an  application  for  an  Act  to  unite  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  and  the  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  lines,  and  thus  a  scheme 
which,  at  one  time,  appeared  not  unlikely  to 
collapse  will  be  partially  carried  out.  Perhaps 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  as  independent  in  rail¬ 
way  as  in  national  politics,  for  the  South- 
Eastern  is  not  committed  to  the  amalgamation 
scheme,  though  powers  will  be  applied  for 
leaving  it  open  for  the  united  lines  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  South-Eastern  and  enter 
into  working  agreements  in  their  joint  interest. 
It  has  been  notorious  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  receipts  [of  these  lines  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  legal  and  other  expenses,  due 
to  competition,  and  the  proposal  should  result 
in  a  substantial  addition  to  the  amount  at  the 
disposal  of  the  directors.  It  is  getting 
generally  recognised  that  competition  has 
many  evils  as  well  as  advantages,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  railways,  the  former  often  prepon¬ 
derate.  The  Times, — while  fearing  that  the 
absence  of  the  South-Eastern  from  the  com¬ 
pact  may  cause  rivalry  to  continue, — hails  the 
announcement  with  much  satisfaction,  as  an 
earnest  of  more  attention  being  paid  to  the 
accommodation  and  safety  of  passengers.  We 
repeat  the  hope  we  expressed  when  the  subject 
was  first  mooted,  that  the  shareholders  will  be 
content  with  a  portion  of  the  amount  this 
arrangement  seems  likely  to  save  to  them,  and 
that  their  customers  will  thus  be  allowed  to 
share  in  the  benefit. 


learn  with  great  interest  from  the  last 
issue  of  the  Philologische  W oehenschrift 
that  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  in  the  course  of  his  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  Acropolis,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  light  on  the  remains  of  a  prehis¬ 
toric  palace,  which,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
made  out,  seems  analogous  to  the  one  found 
at  Tiryns  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  fully 
described  in  his  new  work,  of  which  a  review 
recently  appeared  in  the  Builder.  Dr.  Dorp- 
feld’s  discovery  comes  therefore  at  a  time  when 
it  will  arouse  the  keenest  interest.  The 
remains  lie  in  the  space  between  the  Erech- 
theum  and  the  Parthenon.  Full  particulars 
will  appear  in  the  Mittheilungen  of  the  German 
Institute  at  Athens.  From  the  same  paper 
we  learn  that  Dr.  Lampsakis,  founder  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Christian 


Antiquities  in  Athens,  and  director  of  archseo- 
logical  matters  for  the  district  of  Eretria  and 
Chalkis,  has  made  an  important  discovery  of  a 
large  number  of  inscriptions  and  a  life-size 
marble  statue.  Of  what  date  these  monu¬ 
ments  are  no  report  is  as  yet  given. 


N  exhibition  has  been  collected  at  Messrs. 
Howell  &  James’s  of  hand- woven  stuffs 
and  hand-sewn  embroidery,  representing  Irish 
work  and  Irish  patterns ;  the  latter  borrow  more 
or  less  from  the  “  Book  of  Kells  ”  (of  course 
the  simpler  designs  only  ;  the  more  elaborate 
ones  from  that  source  could  hardly  be  produced 
in  flax  embroidery).  The  object  is,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  Irish  work 
of  this  class,  as  has  before  been  done  in 
regard  to  Irish  lace.  The  success  of  such 
an  effort  depends,  of  course,  on  whether 
there  is  any  quality  or  special  excellence 
in  the  work  which  cannot  be  attained  else¬ 
where.  The  Irish  lace,  as  we  before  said,  has 
a  style  peculiar  to  itself,  and  so  has  this  Irish 
flaxwork,  and  some  of  it  is  remarkably  cheap 
in  comparison  with  the  artistic  effect  produced, 
and  the  thorough  workmanship  exhibited. 
Whether  these  qualities  will  create  any  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  of  course,  we  cannot  say.  We 
fear  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of  fashion. 


IN  consequence  of  the  decease  of  M.  Perrin, 
the  Acad4mie  des  Beaux  Arts  must  to-day, 
the  5th  of  December,  nominate  a  new  honorary 
member.  A  committee,  composed  of  MM. 
Gerome,  painter ;  Guillaume,  sculptor ;  Gamier, 
architect ;  Chaplain,  medallist ;  Ambrose  Thomas, 
musician  and  composer ;  and  the  Due  d’Aumale, 
honorary  member,  was  formed  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  candidates.  This  list  was  presented  at  the 
Academy  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  and  on 
the  first  line  bears  the  name  of  Baron  Alphonse 
de  Rothschild,  who  was  chosen  unanimously. 


IN  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  Norman 
turret  at  St.  Alban’s,  of  which  we  spoke 
last  week,  Sir  E.  Beckett  has  endeavoured  to 
insinuate,  through  his  usual  medium,  the 
Times,  that  it  was  not  genuine  Norman  work  ; 
at  least,  that  is  the  meaning  which  his  words 
are  apparently  intended  to  convey  to  the 
general  reader,  though  he  steers  clear  of 
actually  committing  himself  to  the  state¬ 
ment,  which  would  be  simply  “saying  the 
thing  which  is  not.”  As  to  his  remarks 
about  the  motives  of  our  criticism,  we,  of 
course,  take  no  notice  of  them,  except  to 
observe  that  we  had  imagined  Sir  E.  Beckett 
was  an  old  enough  lawyer  to  know  that  it  is 
not  very  wise  to  make  statements  which  you 
cannot  prove  ;  and  that  to  impute  motives  is 
the  usual  resource  of  a  weak  case. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  month  of  November  has  closed,  at  Paris, 
with  a  beneficent  action.  The  business  was  to 
assist  the  Orphan  Girls’  Institution,  in  which 
Madame  MacMahon  is  interested,  and  the 
greatest  names  in  France,  as  well  as  the  best- 
known  artists,  hastened  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Duchesse  de  Magenta.  Accord- 
ingly,  by  the  side  of  the  works  contributed  by 
Hebert,  Bouguereau,  Baudry,  Laurens,  Chapu, 
Madame  Lemaire,  Lewis  Brown,  and  Carolus 
Duran  we  have  seen  promenaded  and  dispersed 
at  a  sale  by  auction  the  charming  canvases 
signed  by  the  Princesse  Mathilde,  the  Baronne 
N.  de  Rothschild,  and  the  Marquise  d’Hervey 
St.  Denis,  and  the  sculptures  modelled  by  the 
Duchesse  d’Uz^s,  the  Comtesse  de  Beaumont, 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  a  curious  assemblage  of 
illustrious  names  and  diverse  talents  united  in 
the  same  ennobling  aim  of  charity. 

This  fashionable  sale,  which  had  a  great  succes 
de  curiositd,  commences  the  series  of  private 
exhibitions.  On  Monday  there  opened  at  the 
“  Galerie  Petit  ”  one  consisting  of  the  works  of 
an  artist  who  was  strongly  attracted  by  the 
drama  of  misery,  which  he  interpreted  with 
poignant  realism.  We  refer  to  Tassaert,  now 
nearly  forgotten,  and  who  suffocated  himself 
out  of  existence  about  twelve  years  ago,  like 
some  of  the  unhappy  ones  whose  sorrows  he 
loved  to  depict.  Then  will  follow,  in  the  same 
gallery,  the  annaal  water-colour  exhibition,  at 
the  same  time  that,  at  the  Palais  d’ Industrie, 


there  will  commence  that  of  the  lady  artists’ 
inaugurated  about  five  years  ago. 

During  the  month  there  will  also  be  settled 
two  competitions,  one  for  a  statue  to  Rousseau, 
the  second  to  give  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  a 
statue  of  Broca,  the  celebrated  anthropologist. 
For  the  Rousseau  statue,  the  competition  is 
limited  to  three  Bculptors,  MM.  Berthes,  Larche, 
and  Steiner,  whose  sketches  were  judged  tho 
best  in  the  general  competition  in  August  last. 
The  decision  as  to  the  Broca  competition  will  be 
given  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

In  the  matter  of  competitions  we  should 
mention  the  success  gained  by  a  young  archi¬ 
tect,  M.  Ancion,  pupil  of  M.  Pascal,  who  has 
obtained  the  prize  in  the  Chaudesaigues  com¬ 
petition.  The  subject  given  this  year  was  a 
project  for  a  monument  to  a  great  man,  to  be 
placed  in  his  native  town.  The  gainer  of  the 
prize,  which  is  adjudged  by  the  architectural 
section  of  the  Institute,  will  receive  for  two 
years  an  income  of  2,000  francs,  which  will 
enable  him  to  finish  his  studies  in  Italy. 

There  is  to  be  opened  in  the  Louvre  a  photo¬ 
graphic  museum,  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
This  may  have  the  advantage  of  popularising, 
by  photography,  and  bringing  more  before  the 
public  notice,  the  chefs  d’ oeuvre  of  our  national 
museum,  though  the  idea  of  issuing  photo¬ 
graphs  officially  stamped  by  the  State  may 
seem  questionable  in  some  respects. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Louvre  is  an  im¬ 
portant  collection  of  Greek  figures,  found  a  few 
years  ago  at  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor,  by  two 
pupils  of  the  Ecole  d’Athenes,  MM.  Bottier  and 
Salomon  Reinach.  These  figures  will  be 
exhibited  on  the  first  floor  in  a  room  in  the 
Antiquities  department. 

After  a  long  time  with  little  of  sculpturesque 
event,  we  have  at  last  some  important  works  in 
sculpture  to  record.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  monument  to  Delacroix,  of -which  M.  Dalou 
has  just  finished  the  model,  which  has  been 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  subscription 
committee.  M.  Dalou  was  the  very  artist 
wanted  to  interpret  the  physiognomy,  so  full  of 
originality,  of  Eugene  Delacroix.  His  sketches 
show,  harmoniously  combined,  the  figures  of 
Justice,  Time,  and  the  Genius  of  the  Arts- 
grouped  around  a  pyramid,  which  is  surmounted 
by  the  bust  of  the  great  painter.  This  monu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  put  up  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  not  far  from  the  old  Orangery, 
now  transformed  (a3  wo  have  mentioned)  into 
a  museum,  and  the  pediment  of  which  M.  Crank 
is  decorating  with  a  large  bas-relief  represent¬ 
ing  France  offering  palms  to  Painting  and 
Sculpture. 

In  this  time  of  “statue-mania,”  when  the 
effigies  of  so  many  mediocre  or  contestable 
talents  encumber  our  streets  and  public  places, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  homage  rendered,  late  in 
the  day  as  it  may  be,  to  genuine  national 
celebrities.  After  Delacroix,  Balzac  will  at  last 
have  also  his  statue.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
subscription  opened  for  that  purpose  will 
enable  us  soon  to  repair  an  unpardonable 
neglect  towards  one  of  the  greatest  literary 
reputations  of  our  times. 

We  may  mention  also,  as  works  in  course  of 
execution,  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  which 
M.  Pezieux  is  executing  for  Rouen  ;  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre,  of  which  M. 
Rodin  is  completing  the  design,  and  which  will 
be  erected  at  Calais;  and,  lastly,  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Admiral  Courbet,  of  which  we  have 
seen  a  sketch  by  M.  Falgui&re.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  this  work  the  inspiration 
of  the  artist  is  much  better  exhibited  than  in 
the  group  designed  for  the  Arc  d’l§toile,  and 
which  has  been  justly  criticised.  The  general 
effect  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  at  Abbe¬ 
ville  to  the  greatest  of  her  children  is  very  fine 
in  a  decorative  point  of  view.  In  another  j  art 
of  Paris  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  place,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lie  des  Cygnes,  the  reduced 
copy  of  Bartholde’s  statue  of  Liberty  lighting 
the  world.  This  statue,  which,  though  a  reduced 
copy,  is  not  less  than  7  metres  in  height,  will 
send  rays  of  electric  light  over  Paris,  like  a 
lighthouse  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  river. 

At  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  great  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  for  the  intended  fetes,  the 
decorators  are  at  work  in  the  salons  de  reception, 
while  the  Municipal  Council  are  endeavouring 
to  make  up  their  minds  in  regard  to  artistic 
painting,  properly  so-called.  These  delays  are 
deplorable,  and  very  prejudicial  to  French 
artists  ;  what,  then,  will  it  be  if,  under  pretext 
of  economy,  the  budget  of  Beaux  Arts  for  the  city 
is  reduced  in  1886  by  a  hundred  thousand  francs  ? 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  pro¬ 
poses  to  decorate  a  Mairie  in  Paris,  which  has 
not  much  need  of  it,  and  two  Mairies  in  the 
suburban  district.  At  Paris,  M.  Besnard,  whose 
very  original  talent  h?.s  been  especially  signalised 
in  the  last  two  salons,  will  be  commissioned  to 
paint  three  largo  panels  in  the  Mairie  of  the 
^premier  arrondisssnnnt  (Place  du  Louvre).  It 
is  an  excellent  choice,  although  M.  Besuard  pre¬ 
sumes  a  little  sometimes  on  his  facility  of  exe¬ 
cution.  Wishing  to  be  a  progressive  artist,  he 
yet  cannot  quite  abandon  his  classic  studies. 
Accordingly  the  Impressionists  accuse  him  of 
being  a  mere  executant,  and  the  Institut  re¬ 
proaches  him  with  realistic  tendencies. 

Extra  muros,  M.  Chartran  is  to  decorate  the 
“Salle  de  Manages”  in  the  Mairie  of  Saint- 
Denis,  while  M.  Delabaye  will  undertake  that 
of  Montrouge.  These  works,  relatively  im¬ 
portant,  are  in  some  sort  “consolation  stakes” 
granted  to  artists  of  merit  who  have  not  been 
successful  in  tbe  recent  municipal  art-competi¬ 
tions.  This  indicates  also  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  iEdiles  to  depart  a  little  from  that 
hitherto  invariable  practice  of  public  competi¬ 
tion,  which  has  not  had  all  the  good  results 
expected  from  it. 

As  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  in  default  of  modern 
painters  the  Administration  are  betaking  them¬ 
selves  to  ancient  ones,  and  M.  Haro,  the  well- 
known  expert,  is  commissioned  to  restore  eight 
very  fine  paintings  by  Hubert  Robert,  brought 
from  the  old  Hotel  Beaumarchais,  and  which, 
placed  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  181G,  escaped 
by  some  extraordinary  chance  the  incendiaries 
of  1871.  These  paintings,  representing  land¬ 
scapes  adorned  by  statues  and  classic  ruins  in 
the  taste  of  a  former  period,  will  form  a  piquant 
contrast  with  the  modern  landscapes  which  are 
to  adorn  the  vestibules  and  the  escalier 
d’honneur. 

In  our  last  we  spoke  of  the  architectural  and 
archaeological  interest  attaching  to  the  old 
tower  of  the  Dues  de  Bourgogne.  We  may  now 
add  that  the  Administration  have  asked  for 
200,000  francs  from  the  Municipal  Council  to 
restore  this  tower,  under  the  direction,  as  before 
stated,  of  an  experienced  architect,  M.  Iluillard. 

We  expect  that  the  same  administrative 
solicitude  will  shortly  be  extended  to  the  mar¬ 
vellous  chapel  of  St.  Julien  lo  Pauvre,  which  it 
will  be  easy  to  save,  at  a  little  cost,  from  im¬ 
minent  ruin,  if,  as  the  “  Societe  des  Amis  des 
Monuments  Parisiens”*  request,  it  is  made  into 
a  lapidary  museum,  an  annex  of  the  Carnavalet 
Museum. 

Spac;  i3  wanting  to  enumerate  all  the  works 
of  architecture  actually  in  course  of  execution 
The  State  is  about  to  restore  the  fleche  of 
Notre  Dame,  constructed  in  1863  by  Viollet-le- 
Duc.  In  regard  to  the  “  Gare  St.  Lazare,”  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  several  times, 
the  new  constructions  begin  already  to  make  a 
•considerable  show,  especially  at  the  angle  of 
the  Rue  de  Rome  and  the  Rue  St.  Lazare, 
where  a  building  with  a  fagade  of  120  metres 
has  already  passed  its  first  story.  Here  the 
work  will  be  finished  in  three  months.  On  the 
side  of  the  Rue  Amsterdam,  the  necessary 
expropriations  have  caused  some  delay;  but 
higher  up,  near  the  Rue  de  Berne  and  Rue  de 
Vienna,  the  building  of  the  annexes  proceeds 
rapidly,  and  on  twenty-four  great  stone  pillars 
erected  on  the  railway  level,  the  workmen  are 
getting  into  position  the  gigantic  iron  girders 
necessary  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Place  de 
l’Europe.  Here  there  is  a  building  yard  in  full 
activity,  but  we  want  a  good  many  more  goiDg 
like  it  to  restore  to  Paris  her  normal  industrial 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  works  at  the 
National  Library,  in  the  portions  bordering  on 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  are  nearly  completed, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  public  will  be  admitted 
into  the  new  galleries  opening  on  the  Cour 
d’Honneur,  the  last  vestige  of  the  H6tel  de 
Nevers,  built  by  Mansard,  which  it  has  been 
decided  shall  retain  its  ancient  physiognomy. 

Among  the  important  works  executed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  we  may  also  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  construction,  at  the  principal 
hospitals,  La  Pitie,  St.  Antoine,  Beaujon. 


richer  and  more  populous ;  but  we  only  speak 
of  this  now  to  point  out  that,  with  the  well- 
defined  ideas  of  the  Municipal  Council  upon 
the  question  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  their  financial  co-operation  could  not  be 
counted  upon.  If,  however,  the  new  edifice  is 
ere  long  made  the  subject  of  a  public  competi¬ 
tion,  the  promoters  will  probably  be  able  to 
collect  among  its  rich  congregation  the  consider¬ 
able  capital  required  for  the  operation. 

On  tbe  19th  of  December  it  is  proposed  to 
inaugurate,  by  a  grand  ball,  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  series  of  charitable/efes  organised 
by  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Paris. 

The  edifice  erected  in  1869  by  M.  Bailly,  the 
sympathetic  president  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes 
Frangais,  lends  itself  marvellously  well  to  a  jtle 
of  this  kind,  thanks  to  its  luxurious  rooms,  and 
its  monumental,  original,  and  richly-decorated 
staircase, — thanks,  above  all,  to  its  immense 
glazed  court,  recalling  the  ancient  atrium,  which 
will  be  transformed  into  the  ball-room. 

Thi3  first  fete  will  be  followed  by  another 
grand  ball  at  the  Bourse.  The  occasion  should 
be  seized  to  restore  the  paintings  in  grisaille  of 
Abel  de  Pujol.*  Then  there  will  be,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  a  monster  fete  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  a 
historical  concert  at  the  Trocadero,  and 
performance  at  the  Opera,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  national  drama  will  be  represented 
in  its  successive  transformations.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  show  an  architectural  restoration 
of  the  Pont  Neuf  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.,  with  its  stalls,  its  picturesque 
structures,  and  Tabarin’s  open-air  theatre. 
The  whole  will  be  concluded  with  a  historical 
procession.  The  programme  is  more  full  than 
really  attractive ;  these  Mediaeval  shows  will 
always  have,  whatever  one  may  do,  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  masquerading  which  will  hardly  escape 
the  sarcastic  wit  of  the  Parisians.  A  proces¬ 
sion,  however  historical  it  may  be,  will  be,  to 
sightseers,  but  a  reminiscence  of  the  procession 
of  the  “  been/  gras,”  tbe  disappearance  of  which 
they  have  regretted  for  fifteen  years  past.  The 
only  thing  which  will  be  of  interest  and  really 
worthy  to  attract  refined  amateurs  of  artistic 
tastes  will  be  tbe  performance  in  which  will 
appear  in  succession  the  antique  drama  with  its 
choruses,  the  Mediaeval  drama,  and  its  myste¬ 
ries,  and  that  of  the  seventeenth  century  with 
its  ballets  and  its  romans  in  powdered  wigs  and 
pigtails. 

That  which  concerns  us  most  from  our 
special  point  of  view  is  the  important  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Pont  Neuf  as  we  see  it  in  the  old 
engravings  of  Abraham  Bosse  and  Ciastre.  The 
presence  on  the  committee  for  the  fetes  of 
M.  Hoffbauer,  the  eminent  architect  and  learned 
collaborateur  in  “  Paris  a  travers  les  ages,” 
permits  us  to  express  a  confident  hope  that  the 
repi'oduction  will  be  carried  out  with  the 
fidelity  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
project. 

If  ever  a  director  of  a  museum  has  had 
reason  to  be  surprised,  and  vex-y  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  too,  it  is  beyond  contradiction  M.  Darcel, 
the  new  director  of  the  Cluny  Museum,  when 
the  other  morning  he  opened  a  mysterious  and 
carefully-sealed  roll,  which  an  unknown  hand 
had  left  with  the  concierge  of  the  Museum. 
Under  the  thick  envelope  of  grey  paper  was 
found  a  collection  of  extremely  curious  manu¬ 
scripts  enriched  with  precious  miniatures  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  joy 
of  M.  Darcel,  at  first  somewhat  mixed  with 
scruples,  is  now  complete,  for  the  Procureur  of 
the  Republic  has  declared  the  donation  valid. 
The  manuscripts  so  singularly  presented  will, 
therefore,  shortly  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  to 
whom  such  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  comes  but 
seldom. 

We  will  not  close  this  letter  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  very  interesting  exhibition  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  arranged  under  the  care  of  the 
Direction  Generale  de  1’ Assistance  Publique. 
From  a  strictly  artistic  point  of  view,  one 
might  certainly  criticise  the  objects  and  furni¬ 
ture  exhibited,  but  when  one  recollects  that 
these  objects  and  this  furniture  are  the  work 


TESTS  OF  SEWAGE  EFFLUENTS. 

Tite  advocates  of  many  of  the  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  now  employed,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  defecation  of  sewage  are  apt 
to  speak,  in  more  or  less  favourable  terms,  of 
the  purity  of  the  effluents  which  they  produce. 
This  purity,  it  should  be  l'emembered,  in  no 
case  deserves  the  name  on  either  chemical  or 
miscroscopical  grounds.  No  known  existing 
process  proposes  the  destruction  of  those  germs 
which  form  the  most  dangerous  concomitant 
of  the  sewage  poison.  As  to  the  degree  of 
chemical  purity  attained,  the  following  abstract 
from  the  analyses  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
River  Pollution  Commissioners  may  enable  the 
sanitary  reformer  to  appreciate  how  far  it  has 
been  carried  out : — 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
average  result  of  the  various  processes  of 
which  the  details  have  been  tabulated  has  been 
to  remove  about  30  grains,  out  of  a  total  im¬ 
purity  of  85  grains,  per  gallon,  from  the  effluent 
water.  Fifty-five  grains  of  matter  thus  remain 
in  solution,  the  strength  of  which,  in  one  or  two 
3S  is  even  more  than  was  originally  contained 
in  the  sewage.  Both  in  solution  and  in  suspen¬ 
sion,  no  attempt  has  been  made  with  the  direct 
aim  of  either  destroying  the  putrescent  matter, 
or  killing  the  germs  which  it  contains.  The 
30  grains  removed  is  simply  precipitated,  and 
that  apparently  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  px-ecipitants  added.  It  is  not  disinfected, 
but  the  putrescent  matter  which  it  contains  is 
stored  up.  The  precipitants  used,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  dissolved  on  the  effluent,  are  added 
to  the  precipitate.  They  amount  to  from 
24  to  upwards  of  300  grains  per  gallon,  according 
to  the  process.  To  the  resulting  deposit  is 
added  from  50  to  87  per  cent,  of  water,  forming 
a  sludge.  Thus  an  average  precipitate  of 
30  gi-aius  per  gallon  will  be  swelled  to  from  300 
to  1,800  grains  per  gallon  of  sludge,  the  water 
entangled  in  which  has  to  be  removed,  either  by 
mechanical  means  or  by  the  application  of  heat. 
Such  are  the  results  as  yet  put  on  record  as  to 
the  degree  of  purity  obtained  by  the  effluent 
from  chemical  treatment,  and  as  to  the  bulk 
and  chai’acter  of  the  accompanying  precipitate. 
It  is  possible  that  better  instances  may  exist, 
but  the  above  is  a  perfectly  fair  abstract  of  all 
the  cases  cited  in  the  valuable  work  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  &*Mellis,  on  “The  Purification  of 
water-carried  Sewage.” 


Laennec,  and  Necker,  of  special  pavilions  for  '  of  young  children  collected  from  the  gutters, 
important  sui-gical  operations.  The  question  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  corruption  of  a 
has  also  been  raised  of  re-constructing,  on  a  great  city,  one  is  led  to  hope  for  the  future, 
vast  scale,  the  Church  of  Ste.  Marie  des  and  to  believe  that,  thanks  to  the  technical 
Batignolles,  which  has  become  notoriously  schools  of  the  Administration  Municipale,  a 
insufficient  for  a  quarter  which  is  growing  daily  school  of  educated  and  honest  woi-kmen  may  be 

- - - -  '  formed,  capable  of  preserving  the  traditional 

renown  of  French  art  industries. 


*  This  is  the  counterpart  in  Paris  of  our  “  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,"  but  we  trust  it  is  a 
more  reasonable  body  in  its  action  and  principles.— Ed. 


*  Paintings  cn  the  roof,  in  imitation  of  bas-reliefs. 


“Bad  Drains  and  How  to  Test  Them.” 

The  author  of  this  book,  noticed  in  an  article 
last  week  on  the  “  Literature  of  Sanitation,” 
complains  that  we  have  misi-epresented  him  in 
quoting  him  as  saying  that  it  did  not  require  a 
large  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  to  ensure 
a  healthy  dwelling,  but  that  sound  pipes  and 
tight  joints  are  the  desiderata.  He  points  out 
that  his  sentence  was,  “  What  is  required  is 
sound  pipes,  the  area  of  them  in  proportion  to 
the  work  they  have  to  do,  tight  joints,  and  a 
knowledge  of  ventilation.”  The  last  is  an 
important  addition  certainly;  but  “a  know¬ 
ledge  of  ventilation”  is  such  an  exceedingly 
vague  sentence  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  item  in  the  list  of  practical  necessaries  as 
given  by  the  author. 

Erratum. — In  a  letter  on  “  Saxon  Church  at 
Deerhurst,”  p.  770,  for  “Alto-Roman”  read 
“  Celto-Roman.” 


Dec.  5,  1885.] 
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THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  OF  THE 
EARLY  GERMAN  ENGRAVERS. 

PART  I. 

THE  PRECDRSORS  OF  ALBERT  DURF.B. 


we  make  use  of  their  names  in  familiar  con¬ 
verse  with  onr  readers,  let  us  make  a  formal 
introduction  of  these  artists,  one  particular 
branch  of  whose  work  we  propose  to  discuss, 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  criticise.* 

The  time  is  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
roughly  speaking,  from  1466  to  1550.  Their 
country  is  Germany,  north  and  south,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  small  kingdoms.  For 
their  vocation  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
painters ;  others  are  goldsmiths,  and  some  one 
or  two  architects.  The  art  they  practised,  and 
for  their  excellence  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
known,  the  then  newly-discovered  one,  engrav¬ 
ing  on  wood  or  metal ;  their  object  being  to 
obtain  numerous  facsimiles  of  the  designs  they 
made  for  their  work.  The  subjects  they  en¬ 
graved,  scenes  from  holy  writ,  pictures  of  their 
every-day  home  life,  and  ornamental  decoration. 
Their  names, — one  of  which,  at  least,  will  be 
familiar  ;  of  others,  even  to  the  learned,  nothing 
but  the  shadow  remains, — the  Master  E.S., 
otherwise  known  as  the  Master  of  1466,  Martin 
Schongauer,  Israhel  van  Meckenen,  the  Master 
M.Z. ;  these  are  the  forerunners.  Then  Albrecht 
Diirer.  Then  the  disciples,  followers,  and  imi¬ 
tators  :  the  group  of  little  masters, — Albrecht 
Altdorfer,  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Barthelemy 
Beham,  Jakob  Bink,  the  Master  I.B.,  George 
Pencz,  and  Heinrich  Aldegrever ;  Lukas  van 
Leyden,  Yirgilius  Solis,  and  the  Master  W. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  their  works  was 
bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  1806 ;  to  this  have  been 
;added  the  Herrick  Collection,  a  collection  from 
the  University  Library,  and  many  purchases, 
the  whole  forming  a  collection  which  ranks 
only  after  the  national  ones  of  England  and 
Germany.  It  has  been  duly  ordered  with 
wonderful  and  loving  care  by  Professor 
Sidney  Colvin,  Slade  Professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  From  this  collection,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  with  the 
courteous  help  of  the  present  director,  Dr. 
tWaldstein,  and  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  C.  E. 
"Wilson,  we  have  culled  the  many  examples 
of  the  works  of  the  masters  which  have 
been  reproduced,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject.  From 
Professor  Colvin’s  twelve  admirable  papers 
.on  “  Albert  Diirer :  his  Teachers,  his  Rivals, 
.and  his  Scholars,”  which  appeared  in  The 
Port/olio  for  1877,  we  have  borrowed  Buch  slight 
historical  references  as  were  necessary  to 
.connect  harmoniously  the  threads  of  discussion. 

We  propose  to  consider  these  masters  solely 
in  their  capacity  as  inventors  of  ornamental 
designs ;  to  note,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  their  work 
in,  and  influence  on,  decorative  art.  This  special 
.branch  of  their  work  has  not,  we  believe,  been 

*  The  initial  letter,  which  we  will  call  fig.  1,  is  from  Van 
Meckenen’a  Alphabet,  and  the  head-piece,  fig.  2,  is  by 
.Barthelemy  Beham. 


treated  separately,  but  only  incidentally,  as  in 
the  learned  papers  just  referred  to. 

The  object  of  decoration  is  to  break  up 
uniform  monotonous  surfaces  so  as  to  obtain 
light  and  shade.  This  is  effected  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lines  of  varying  breadth,  more  or  less 
according  to  a  pattern.  At  the  same  time,  all 
objects  present  to  the  eye  an  arrangement,  in 
some  form  or  other,  of  lines, — the  lines  of  con¬ 
figuration  which  are  defined  against  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  lines  of  broken  surfaces  within 
itself,  and  the  lines  formed  by  the  shadows 
falling  on  it,  either  from  its  own  projections  or 
from  extraneous  objects.  The  representative 
arts,  drawing  and  painting,  busy  themselves 


with  the  reproduction  of  the  appearance  of 
objects,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  placing 
lines  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  or  canvas, 
arranged  in  the  position  of,  and  to  represent 
the  lines  of  contour  and  shadow  which  the 
object  presents  to  the  eye.  The  decorative 
arts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  concerned  only  with 
the  pleasing  and  harmonious  arrangement  of 
lines  used,  not  to  represent  other  lines,  but  for 
their  own  sake,  and  for  the  effect  they  produce 
of  themselves.  Each,  therefore,  has  its  own 
well-defined  limit :  representative  art  to  copy 
as  faithfully  as  possible;  decorative  art  to 
arrange  lines  without  any  attempt  at  copying. 
Directly  decorative  art  begins  to  copy  it  ceases 
to  be  decorative,  and  becomes,  according  to  the 
slightness  of  its  copying,  bad  representative 
art. 


In  the  arrangement  of  these  lines,  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  form  are,  and  should  be  frequently 
taken  from  nature.  Man  could  not  hope  to 
produce  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  such 
wondrous  arrangements  of  lines  as  nature  sets 
before  him  ;  therefore,  we  find  designs  innu¬ 
merable  based  on  the  form  of  the  petal,  and  on 
the  construction  of  natural  flowers  ;  witness  the 
honeysuckle  pattern;  the  flenr-de-lys ;  the  ivy 
pattern,  so  much  used  by  the  Mediaeval  illu¬ 
minators  ;  the  acanthus  ;  and  a  whole  host  of 
others.  The  leaf  or  flower  is  not  copied,  but 
its  leading  characteristics  are  adopted,  and  a 
design  is  made  on  that  basis,  adapted  to  the 
materials  in  which  it  is  to  be  worked.  This 
process  is  called  oonventionalising ;  and  when 
natural  forms  are  made  to  assist  the  decorator, 
if  this  process  is  ignored  pure  decoration  be¬ 
comes  impossible.  So  far,  then,  as  to  the  parts 
of  the  design.  But  nature  helps  us  still  further 
with  suggestions  as  to  its  structure  or  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  surface.  Natural  growth  is  tan¬ 
gential,  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, — that 
is,  less  jarring  to  the  eye,  — than  lines  running 
smoothly,  without  angular  breaks,  one  from  an¬ 
other  ;  so  we  can  discover  no  law  of  beauty  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  waving  lines  of  a  design, 


better  than  one  based  on  the  principle  which 
nature  herBelf  adopts.  One  principle  more  :  the 
object  of  decoration  is  to  break  up  a  mono¬ 
tonous  uniform  surface.  The  evil  to  be  cured 
should  not  re -appear  in  the  cure.  Very 
marked  features  themselves  become  mono¬ 
tonous  when  repeated,  and  to  bear  repetition 
is  one  of  the  tests  of  a  good  design  ;  more 
especially  monotonous  is  it  if  the  repetition  is  of 
a  prominent  uncovered  space.  The  best  designs 
are  those  which  cover  the  surface  equally  ;  that 
is,  in  which  the  light  and  shade  are  evenly 
balanced  in  all  parts  of  the  surface. 

The  transition  from  flat  work  to  work  in 
relief  does  not  present  any  difficulties  in  the 
application  of  these  principles.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  representative  art  of 
the  sculptor  and  the  decorative  art  of  the  stone- 
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mason  or  metal  worker,  is  as  easily  defined  as 
before,  the  principles  of  decorative  modelling 
being  almost  indentical  with  the  principles  of 
decorative  design.  Example  is  better  than 
precept,  and  the  examples  of  the  acanthus  on 
Corinthian  capitals  and  the  Tndor  rose  are 
everywhere  ready  to  hand.  It  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  forgotten  that  in  drawing  patterns  for 
relief  decorations,  representative  art  haB  to  be 
called  in ;  the  shadows  caused  by  the  modelling 
have  to  be  indicated  by  the  same  means 
as  the  shadows  caused  by  the  dimpling  of  the 
petals ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  in  such  cases 
to  arrive  at  the  real  intention  of  the  designer. 
As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  these 
German  masters  was  designed  for  execution  in 
metal,  this  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  first  sign  of  any  attention  being  given 
by  the  early  engravers  to  decorative  art  is 
the  grotesque  alphabet  devised  (rather  than 
designed)  by  the  Master  E.S.,  about  the  year 
1466  (Bartsch,  106).  The  letters  are  curious 
compositions,  and  many  of  them  are  hard  to 
decipher;  they  are  about  4  in.  in  height,  and 
are  constructed  out  of  the  contortions  of  two 
or  more  animals.  It  is  curious  to  note  what  a 
fascination  the  designing  of  these  grotesque 
alphabets  seems  to  possess  even  in  the  present 
day.  If  we  remember  right,  Ernest  Griset  has 
produced  similar  initial  letters  without  end. 
The  notion  evidently  sprang  from  the  quaint 
figures  which  the  missal  painters  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries 
delighted  in ;  but  whereas  in  the  missals  the 
animals  with  their  interlaced  tails  had  nothing 
but  the  barest  resemblance  in  outline  to  the 
beasts  that  perish,  and  were  invariably  coloured, 
like  the  rest  of  the  ornamentation,  quite  flat,  or 
with  conventional  shading  only,  the  Master  E.S. 
has  worked  his  own  sweet  will,  and  assisted  his 
menagerie  into  positions  which  often  their  ana¬ 
tomical  construction  would  scarcely  allow.  A 
triumph  of  the  infant  art  they  undoubtedly 
are,  but  as  decorative  designs  they  have  little 
or  no  value.  The  whole  series  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  J.  B.  Obernetter,  of  Munich.  The 
Cambridge  collection  possesses  only  one  original 
example  of  the  series,  the  letter  Z,  and  this, 
curiously  enough,  has  the  mark  of  Martin 
Schongauer  added. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  an  engraving  by 
an  anonymous  master  of  the  same  period,  which 
is  undescribed  by  Bartsch  and  Passevant,  but 
which  is  generally  known  as  the  “deuce”  of  a 
pack  of  cards,  the  suit,  however,  not  being 
indicated. 

Among  the  works  of  Martin  Schongauer 
there  are  only  two  noteworthy  decorative  de¬ 
signs  ;  they  are,  however,  so  important  in  the 
history  of  the  art,  that  we  have  reproduced 
both  of  them.  Schongauer,  although  three  of 
his  brothers  were  goldsmiths,  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  to  that  handicraft,  but  to  have 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  painting  and 
engraving.  It  is  curious  that  he  did  not  make 
more  designs  for  his  brothers,  because  in  the  few 
specimens  of  pure  decoration  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  he  seems  to  have  grasped  without 
difficulty  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art. 
So  pronounced,  indeed,  was  his  recognition  of 
these  principles,  that  they  were  at  once  adopted 
and  developed  by  his  imitator,  Israhel  van 
Meckenen,  of  whom  we  shall  next  have  to 
speak. 

In  the  rinceau  d' orne.ments  (B.  108),  the 
tangential  flow  of  the  lines,  though  occasionally 
somewhat  crude,  is  very  pronounced.  The 
conventionalised  foliage  is  exceedingly  good, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  design  (fig.  3)  is  much 
marred  by  the  introduction  of  the  real  live  owl 
with  a  bird  in  its  mouth. 

The  spray  (B.  110)  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
trunk  from  which  it  springs,  a  perfectly  conven¬ 
tionalised  form  (fig.  4),  there  being  no  attempt 
at  producing  an  imitation  of  the  leaf  from  which 
the  idea  is  taken.  It  is  called  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  “  a  Gothic  scroll,”  which  conveys  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  copy  of  some  fragment  of  architec¬ 
tural  carving.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  an 
original  study,  suggested  by  a  deeply  serrated 
leaf,  the  conventionalising  being  carried  out  in 
the  finest  Gothic  spirit.  The  manner  in  which 
the  natural  structure  of  the  leaf  is  preserved 
is  remarkable. 

But  the  most  famous  designer  of  this  period 
is  Israhel  van  Meckenen,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  of  the  many  designs  of  Schongauer 
which  he  studied  and  copied,  none  can  have 
had  a  more  important  influence  upon  him  than 
the  two  we  have  reproduced.  From  the  first 
he  must  have  learned  the  true  principle  of 


construction;  from  the  second  (his  copy, which 
is  extant,  is  reproduced  below,  B.  199),  the 
principle  of  conventional  form  ;  and  no  artist 
before  or  after  him  has  ever  practised  both  so 
faithfully. 

We  come  now  to  Van  Meckenen’ s  own  work. 
Poor  Israhel!!  he  has  been  much  belaboured 
by  the  critics.  Next  to  Schongauer,  he  is  the 
best  known  among  those  who  shone  before  they 


Fig.  4. 


were  eclipsed  by  Diirer.  Specimens  of  his 
work  are  very  rare,  costly,  and  much  prized ; 
but  Bartsch  says,  “  His  prints  generally  bear 
the  Gothic  stamp  of  his  age,  but  exhibit  not 
one  of  its  beauties.  His  composition  is  ignoble, 
and  without  talent,  and  his  drawing  is  extremely 
bad.”  Dr.  Thausing  gives  him  no  more  than  a 
kick  when  he  declares  that  “  the  very  rudely- 
drawn  sheets  of  Israhel  indicate  the  highest 
point  of  what  a  goldsmith  could  do  in  engraving” ; 
and  the  latest  of  his  critics,  Professor  Colvin, 
will  not  gainsay,  but  only  mitigate  the  censures 
of  his  predecessors :  “  In  truth,  Israhel  is  no 
artist  of  genius,  but  there  is  more  in  him  than 
these  phrases  allow.” 

These  criticisms  cover  the  whole  of  his  work. 
We  profess  neither  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
the  composition  of  his  Bible  scenes,  nor  to  con¬ 
demn  his  saints  and  martyrs.  We  will  admit 
that  in  technical  resource  he  may  be  far  behind 
the  greater  master  of  1466  ;  but  these  sweeping 
condemnations  should  be  confined  to  these  two 
matters,  and  withdrawn  from  the  master’s 
decorative  work.  We  protest,  too,  against 
debasing  this  decorative  work  as  insignificant, 
passing  it  by  as  of  hardly  any  importance,  and 
as  worthy  a  place  in  the  collectors’  cases 
merely  from  the  fact  that  impressions  are  still 
extant,  and  that  a  collection  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  them.  But,  indeed,  before  he  gets 
to  the  end  of  the  paper  devoted  to  this  master, 
Professor  Colvin  has  more  than  half  relented, 
for  he  declares  that  “these  pieces  of  mere 
ornament  exhibit  the  strong  and  not  the  weak 
side  of  the  early  engravers.”  Of  Israhel’s 
technical  skill  we  will  only  say  this,  that  his 
firmness  of  drawing  has  never  been  surpassed ; 
and  that  in  the  handling  of  the  burin,  in  a  style 
of  work  wherein  the  eye  would  detect,  more 
than  in  any  other,  the  slightest  vacillation  from 
steady  and  determined  purpose,  there  is  no 
sign  of  wavering. 

Having  studied  Schongauer’s  works,  as  we 
know  he  did,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  the  same  great  fault,  the 
introduction  of  natural  animals,  in  Van 
Meckenen’s  early  work,  although  later  he 
shook  himself  completely  free.  One  of  these 
early  designs  (B.  196)  is  exceedingly  weak ;  it 
is  a  confused  mass  of  scroll-work  and  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  birds,  the  whole  having 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason.  The  design  (B.  198) 
was,  apparently,  executed  soon  afterwards,  and 
exhibits  marked  improvement.  There  is  more 
ambitious  work  in  the  conventional  foliage, 
although  it  is  still  far  from  perfect  in  form, 
and  there  is  introduced  a  regular  aviary  of 
somewhat  feebly-drawn  birds.  Bartsch  thus 
describes  it : — “  Un  rinceau  d’ornemens.  II  est 
garni  de  six  differents  oiseaux,  parmi  lesquels 


on  remarque  particnli^rement  un  perroquefc 
perche  &  la  droite  de  I’estampe,  vu  de  profil 
et  tourne  vers  la  gauche.”  The  claws  of 
Schongauer’s  owl  were,  indeed,  still  deep  in 
Israhel’s  flesh. 

But  we  must  pass  on  rapidly  to  the  copy 
of  Schongauer’s  greater  work, — the  Gothic 
scroll.  On  Van  Meckenen’s  plate  there  are 
two  sprays  or  scrolls  (figs.  5  and  5a),  the 
first  a  very  inferior  copy,  the  second  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  it,  somewhat  better  drawn  than  its 
companion.  Were  it  not  that  studies  are  always 
interesting,  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  plate  have  survived.  Van 
Meckenen  has  the  reputation  of  being,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  a  copyist  of  Martin  Schongauer  j 
that  is,  something  more  than  a  mere  student  of 
the  master;  one  who,  having  studied,  copied 
his  master’s  designs  and  attached  his  own 


Fig.  5 a. 


signature  to  them  for  circulation.  It  is  saidi 
that  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  so  copied ;  but,, 
with  regard  to  this  one  plate,  it  is  improbable! 
that  either  master  intended  it  to  be  circulated.! 
However  this  may  be  it  is  of  the  greatest! 
interest  and  importance,  both  as  it  comes  to  ust 
from  the  hand  of  the  original  designer  and  fromi 
the  hand  of  the  imitator.  On  its  importance  as  a 
study  of  Schongauer’s  we  have  already  touched.i 
Ifs  importance  as  a  study  of  Van  Meckenen’© 
can  be  immediately  judged  by  its  influence  on: 
his  subsequent  work.  A  very  slight  study  of< 
the  works  which  come  before  and  those  which: 
follow  this  plate  discovers  at  once  its  history/ 
Evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  earlier  works  he! 
had  designed,  such  as  the  two  already  noticed^ 
the  master  sought  at  the  fountain  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion  a  means  of  improvement.  He  found  it  in: 
the  “  Gothic  scroll,”  studied  it  diligently,.! 
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jpied  it  rouglily  at  first,  then  essayed  his 
vn  hand  in  the  same  style  ;  and,  after  this 
udy,  produced  a  series  of  designs  based 
oon  it,  which,  as  we  look  at  them  one  after 
liother  in  their  usual  order  of  arrangement, 
ill  increase  in  beauty,  until  they  reach  a 
Imsummation  of  perfection  which  succeeding 
enerations  have  struggled  vainly  to  attain. 

We  do  not  know  on  what  system  Bartsch  has 
rranged  these  designs,  nor  even  if  he  intends 
hs  list  to  be  chronological ;  very  few  of  them 
i’e  dated,  but  the  internal  evidence  furnished 
jy  the  designs  themselves  fully  justified  an 
irrangement  which  must  have  been  the  result 
If  careful  study,  such  as  was,  perhaps,  hardly 
I)  be  expected  from  one  who  thought  so  little 
jf  them.  One  of  the  first  results  of  Van 
leckenen’s  study  of  Schongauer  is  a  series  of 
iery  curious  panels;  the  one  numbered  B.  201 
lone  is  in  the  Cambridge  Collections  (fig.  6 — 
ee  separate  plate)  ;  it  measures  10 £  in. 
y  5  in.  ;  an  acanthus  scroll  winds  in 
qui-circular  volutions  all  over  it ;  the  leaf 
rnament  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  conven- 
ional  treatment  never  being  lost  sight  of  for  a 
Qoment ;  the  tangential  flow  of  the  main  trunk 
las  not  the  perfection  at  which  he  afterwards 
.rrived,  although  it  is  by  no  means  bad ;  in 
>ach  of  the  circles  are  grotesque  figures  danciug 
rad  playing,  the  central  one  being  a  woman 
n  the  conical  head-dress  of  the  time.  In  this 
date  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  foretaste  of  the  spirit 
if  Renaissance  ornament  which  seized  on  all 
irtists  not  many  years  after  Israhel’s  death, 
fhe  figures  are  introduced  as  the  main  feature 
if  the  designs,  they  stand  on  the  acanthus  scroll ; 


the  acanthus  scroll.  The  tangent  forms  of 
the  chief  stem  are  very  smooth  and  fine,  there 
is  only  one  blemish  to  be  detected  in  their  har¬ 
monious  flow  ;  it  is  only  a  slight  one,  and  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  seat  for  David  the 
harper.  The  foliage  is  very  fine,  and  the  surface 
well  and  evenly  covered.  One  very  noticeable 
feature  is  that  there  are  very  few  flowers ;  the 
perfect  mastery  over  the  difficult  art  of  conven¬ 
tionalising  floral  form  was  not  arrived  at  till  the 
celebrated  alphabet  was  cut. 

But  the  most  important  panel  designed  by  this 
master  is  the  one  in  which  he  has  woven,  i  u 
cabalistic  fashion,  his  own  name,  “  Israhel  M” 
(fig.  8 — see  separate  plate).  The  size  of  the  plate 
is  10£  in.  by  7  in.,  and  it  is  a  very  triumph  of 
designing  skill.  There  is  a  framework,  a  mass 
of  most  elegant  foliage  winding  hither  and 
thither,  and  two  intertwining  bands  bearing  the 
legends,  “ Non  ultra  Jacob  nomen  tuum  erit, 
j  seel  Israhel  vocaberis” ;  and  “Da  Gloriam  Deo.” 
But  by  the  time  the  legends  have  been  read, 
the  eye  has  also  detected  a  majestic  I  traced 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and 
then  gradually,  one  by  one,  all  the  letters  of 
the  name  Israhel ;  and  on  the  right,  but  sideways, 
the  single  letter  M.  The  magic  of  the  design  is  at 
once  grasped.  The  reverential  feeling  which 
suggested  it  seems  also  to  have  inspired  its 
author  with  enthusiasm ;  the  traditions  of 
design  are  all  left  far  behind ;  he  depends  no 
longer  for  beauty  on  the  mingled  strength  and 
grace  of  a  chief  stem  winding  through  and 
giving  rise  to  the  foliage,  but  the  letters  are 
independent  each  of  the  other;  they  are  hardly 


with  a  design  lending  itself  perfectly  to  itff 
configuration,  but  there  is  no  confusion,  and, 
with  all  this  mass  of  decoration,  the  letter 
itBelf  stands  out  prominently  and  unmis- 
takeably.  Space  will  not  allow  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  more  than  these  two  initial  letters,  but 
as  we  have  dwelt  much  on  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  so  noticeable  in  these  designs,  and  on 
their  perfect  construction  on  the  principles  of 
conventional  form,  we  have  copied  a  few  of 


them,  which  we  hope  will  appeal  to  the  reader. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  pass  them  by  in 
silence.  They  are  entirely  creatures  of  the 
artist’s  brain,  but  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has 
adhered  to  the  natural  construction  of  flowers 
is  most  remarkable.  In  the  centre  is  either  a 
fruit  or  a  bundle  of  stamens ;  this  is  sur¬ 


rounded  by  a  number  of  petals  :  in  some  there 
is  only  one  row  ;  in  others  there  are  both  petals 
of  a  corolla  and  sepals  of  a  calyx  ;  but,  however 
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it  is  a  ladder  which  they  strive  to  climb  ;  but  it 
is  subordinate  to  them,  just  as  in  Renaissance 
ornament,  a  centaur,  an  animal,  a  man,  or  a  part 
of  a  man  forms  the  central  figure,  from  which 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage  spring.  Of  this 
Renaissance  ornament  we  shall  have  to  speak 
presently ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the 
human  form,  although  divine,  does  not  lend 
itself  very  readily  to  conventional  treatment, 
even  if  conventional  treatment  were  attempted; 
the  little  figures  in  the  panel,  however,  are, 
and  are  intended  to  be,  perfectly  real.  The 
improvement  in  construction  to  which  attention 
is  to  be  directed,  is  that  (subject  to  the  main 
objection)  a  perfect  and  harmonious  design  is 
arrived  at,  instead  of  the  natural  form  being 
introduced  promiscuously  with  the  conventional 
forms,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  birds  are 
introduced  in  the  early  panels  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  Jesse  panel  (fig.  7)  follows 
next  in  Bartsch’ s  list  (B.  204),  and 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  powers  of  decorative 
design  of  the  great  goldsmith.  The  figures 
are  the  usual  representations  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  descendants  of  Jesse  of 
the  Beed  of  David.  Their  function,  however, 
differs  from  that  of  the  little  people  just 
noticed :  they  form  no  part  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  design,  but  are  a  series  of  pictures 
framed  by  the  design  which  is  based  on 


even  interlaced,  and  yet  they  are  more  than 
half-concealed  ;  it  is  an  effort  which  must  have 
been  a  gigantic  failure  or  a  splendid  success,  but 
from  the  moment  the  burin  touched  the  copper 
the  triumph  must  have  been  assured.  The  next 
panel  (B.  207)  is  of  the  same  class  as  (B.  201) 
already  noticed,  but  of  inferior  merit.  The 
next  (B.  208),  which  we  engrave,  is  exceedingly 
fine  (fig.  9 — see  separate  plate).  It  is  a  small 
picture,  two  seated  figures,  encircled  in  an 
elaborate  framework,  the  whole  forming  a  circle 
6*  in.  in  diameter.  The  design  of  the  frame  is 
noticeable  for  the  very  great  beauty  of  the  flow 
of  the  main  stem  as  well  as  for  the  charm  of 
the  foliage  :  there  are  also  introduced  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  conventionalised  flowers, 
which  produce  a  very  charming  effect.  But 
the  zenith  of  Israhel  van  Meckenen’s  art  was 
reached  in  the  celebrated  alphabet,  of  which  the 
initial  B  of  this  article,  and  E  of  the  second 
part,  are  very  fine  examples.  There  are  six 
plates  (B  210 — 215),  each  containing  four  letters 
(one  plate,  unfortunately,  is  wanting  in  the 
Cambridge  collection)  ;  they  are  very  pure 
Gothic,  the  form  in  outline,  so  as  to  allow 
the  cavities  of  the  bodies  of  the  letters  to  be 
decorated  equally  with  the  Bpaces.  Every  letter 
is  closely  packed  with  flowers  and  foliage  ;  there 
is  in  none  of  them  the  slightest  awkwardness 
of  form,  every  available  space  is  covered 


numerous,  the  natural  law  of  growth  is  followed, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  cannot  be 
traced  to  its  proper  position  on  the  stalk  that 
bears  the  fancied  flower. 


Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

sixty-fourth  election  of  pensioners  took  place 
(as  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last)  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  26th  ult.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on 
which  occasion  the  President,  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Lucas,  took  the  chair.  He  said  there  were 
three  candidates  on  the  list,  two  men  and  one 
woman.  This  was  the  fourth  application  of 
J.  R.  Bisley  and  the  third  of  William  Thurston. 
He  was  glad  to  announce  that  no  poll  would 
be  required,  as  the  committee  had  decided 
to  elect  the  three  candidates,  and  he  now 
de  dared  them  duly  elected.  A  vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  Stirling,  was  cordially  carried.  This  the 
President  duly  acknowledged,  expressing  the 
great  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  be  President 
of  so  useful  an  Institution,  and  adding  that  his 
interest  in  it  would  not  cease  with  his  year  of 

office. - As  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement 

on  our  front  page,  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  annual  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
Institution.  The  secretary,  Major  Brutton, 
will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  gentlemen 
willing  to  serve  as  stewards. 
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All  Saints  Church,  South  Wimbledon. — Ground  Plan. 

Illustrations. 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  SANDAKAN. 

■  HIS  building  comprises  a  residence  and 
offices  for  the  GoTernorof  British  North 
Borneo.  The  offices  are  on  the  ground- 
floor,  with  residence  over.  The  walls  and 
piers  are  of  brickwork,  faced  with  cement, 
and  all  the  woodwork  of  “  Bilian.”  The  rooms 
are  large  and  lofty,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  wide  open  verandah,  the  shelter  to  that 
on  the  ground-story  being  increased  by  a  pent 
roof  and  open  cellular  screens  at  the  top  of  the 
openings.  The  entire  area  of  the  ground-floor 
is  filled  up  solid  and  paved. 


38,  LIME-STREET. 

•  Tl!I,S  {ma„ding»  approaching  completion, 
is  a  block  of  offices  on  the  estate  of  the  Car¬ 
penters’  Company,  and  is  one  of  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  sites  which  were  created  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  lately  made  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the 
Carpenters’  and  other  of  the  City  companies. 
The  building,  which  has  only  a  narrow  frontage 
to  Lime-street,  has  a  Portland  stone  front,  with 
polished  Aberdeen  granite  piers  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  contains  several  convenient  and  well- 
lighted  suites  of  offices,  and  two  floors  of  cellars 
be  ow  the  ground  It  is  being  built  by  Messrs. 
Colls  &  Sons,  of  Camberwell,  who  have  also 
erected  several  other  blocks  on  the  same  estate  : 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Alfred  Howard. 


EXAMPLES  OF  MODERN  WROUGHT 
IRONWORK. 

-  lT  i8.nnot  everJ  day  that  we  see  a  wrought- 

l fi6  VTS*  iD  illustration  ^  a  poem, 
but  the  first  of  the  two  plates  of  wronght-iron 
work  given  this  week,  with  the  spider  and  but- 
terflv  worked  into  it,  is  suggested  by  a  poem  of 

bKhv’  *a,°Po;moiV’  or,  the  Fate  of  the 
Butterfly  The  work  was  executed,  with  two 
side  panels,  for  Mr.  Arthur  Flower.  Of  the 

house  ^  pXamp,e8’  the  raiIi°gs  "’ere  for  a 
house  in  Remington-court,  designed  by  Mr 
Stevenson,  and  the  panel  was  designed  to  fili 
a  fanlight  in  some  offices  in  Glasgow,  by  the 

crs,“'- the  d8s*- 
desigMd  - 
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mZi!  three  Phot°-Pri°ts  of  panels  by  Van 
■Meckenen  are  referred  tr>  A  ,.  ,  -  ,au 

this  title  on  p.  783  ont.  art!cle  mder 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  SOUTH 
WIMBLEDON. 

This  church  is  intended  to  be  built  on  a 
good  corner  site  in  Haydon’s  -  lane,  South 
Wimbledon.  The  design  of  the  church  has 
been  ruled  by  the  conditions  under  which 
it  has  to  be  built.  The  site  is  broad, 
and,  in  a  neighbourhood  the  population  of 
which  is  increasing  quickly,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  But  only  part  of  the 
site  is  now  available  for  building  on,  and  the 
large  church  is  not  yet  wanted,  and  its  cost  is 
more  than  those  who  have  undertaken  the  work 
are  able  to  spend  now.  It  is  intended  to  be 
built  in  three  parts;  and  these  are  arranged  so 
that  the  temporary  work  may  be  as  little  as 
possible,  and  that  at  each  stage  of  the  building 
it  may  appear  as  a  seemly,  and,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  complete  church  inside,  and  outside  may 
always  show  permanent  fronts  towards  the  two 
roads. 

The  church,  when  finished,  will  be  120  ft.  6  in. 
long  inside,  and  71  ft.  wide,  roofed  over  in  three 
nearly  equal  spans;  and  the  accommodation  in 
pews  and  chairs  will  be  830.  It  is  intended  now 
to  build  only  the  north  aisle,  closing  the  arcade 
with  a  brick  wall,  except  at  the  east  end,  where 
a  small  temporary  aisle  will  be  built  to  form  a 
vestry  and  organ-chamber.  The  chapel  will, 
for  the  time,  serve  as  a  chancel,  and  the  sizes 
are  so  arranged  that  the  choir-stalls  intended 
for  the  chancel  may  first  be  set  up  and  used  in 
the  chapel.  This  will  make  a  convenient  church 
for  250  people,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  estimated  at 
3,5002.  The  architects  are  Mr.  Somers  Clarke 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  Birmingham,  and  opened  the  Jaffray 
Suburban  Hospital,  which  has  been  erected  at 
the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  John  Jaffray.  and  pre¬ 
sented,  together  with  eight  acres  of  land,  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Birmingham  General 
Hospital,  to  be  used  as  a  branch  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
disease.  The  architect  of  the  building  was 
Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason. 

On  the  following  day  his  Royal  Highness 
opened  the  new  Art  Galleries,  which  form 
together  with  the  Offices  of  the  Gas  Department, 
a  continuation  of  the  Council-house.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  architectural  harmony  and 
design  of  the  buildings,  the  Town  Council 
entrusted  the  designs  for  the  extensions  to  Mr. 
H.  Yeoville  Thomason,  the  architect  of  the 
original  portion,  and  the  building  contract  to 
Messrs.  J.  Barnsley  &  Sons.  The  result  is  a 
detached  block  of  buildings  fronting  four 
streets.  It  is  in  the  modern  Italian  Classical 


style.  Originally  the  site  of  the  new  ar 
galleries  was  intended  for  Assize  Courts,  bu 
the  subject  was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  decidec 
that  the  depth  of  land  was  not  sufficient  fo: 
that  purpose.  Subsequently  the  idea  of  a: 
art  gallery  on  a  large  scale,  which  had  bee: 
deferred  as  a  project  for  the  future,  wa. 
brought  prominently  forward  by  the  offer  o 
Messrs.  Tangye  to  give  10,0002.  for  furnishing 
a  public  Art  Gallery  with  specimens,  and  the 
Gas  Committee's  requirements  of  accommodai 
tion  for  their  great  accession  of  business  deter: 
mined  the  Corporation  to  complete  the  Council' 
house  by  the  erection  of  spacious  offices  for  thai 
department,  above  which  should  be  built  a  seriei 
of  art  galleries  where  the  art  treasures  of  the 
borough  might  be  Bhown  and  loan  collectiom 
exhibited.  The  Gas  Offices  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  space  on  the  basement  and  ground- 
floor  ;  the  Art  Galleries  (with  an  entrance-hali 
only  on  the  ground-floor),  occupy  the  whole  oi 
the  upper  portion  of  the  new  buildings.  By 
the  arrangements  adopted  the  whole  of  thd 
space  at  disposal  has  been  made  ubo  of.  Ini 
the  external  design  a  clock -tower  at  the! 
north-west  angle,  and  a  Corinthian  porticoy 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  Art  Gallery,  art: 
the  most  conspicuous  features.  The  portico 
is  lofty,  and  in  the  pediment  is  a  group  oil 
sculpture  representing  Birmingham  contri-t 
buting  to  the  Fine  Arts,  from  the  studid 
of  Mr.  F.  J.  Williamson,  of  Esher.  The! 
clock-tower  contains  an  illuminated  clock, 
with  bells,  by  Messrs.  Gillett  &  Co.,  of  Croydon) 
which  is  the  gift  to  the  town  of  Mr.  Follett 
Osier.  From  the  portico  in  Congreve-street  is 
a  central  doorway  leading  into  an  entrance  hall,! 
40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  around  the  walls  of  which  is  an. 
ornamental  dado  of  various  kinds  of  marble, e 
and  above  a  series  of  arcades  of  semicirculari 
arches  of  stone,  springing  from  Devonshire- 
marble  piers.  On  one  side  the  arches  are  opem 
and  carried  by  cylindrical  marble  columns,? 
beyond  which  is  the  staircase,  with  marble!: 
balustrades,  ascending  to  the  floor  on  which  the  i 
galleries  are  situated.  The  landing,  which  forma;: 
also  a  gallery,  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  r 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  arcades,? 
having  columns  of  Devonshire  marble,  with  1 
finely-carved  capitals  of  Caen  Btone.  Beyond  c 
the  landing  is  a  series  of  five  galleries,  ap- 
proached  one  through  the  other  by  archways  of  1 
marble  and  stone.  The  first  of  these  is  a  fine  t 
room,  of  circular  Bhape,  56  ft.  in  diameter,  and  i 
40  ft.  high,  arranged  for  pictures  ;  the  next  is  a  a 
smaller  chamber,  52  ft.  by  30  ft.,  which  is  s 
devoted  to  Italian  art;  the  third  is  the  Indus-  ■ 
trial  Museum,  97  ft.  by  52  ft.,  divided  longitu-  • 
dinally  into  three  parts  by  arcades  of  orna-  - 
mental  ironwork,  and  having  side  galleries  e 
approached  from  the  floor  by  circular  r 
iron  staircases.  This  room  will  be  devoted  1 
to  art  manufactures  generally.  The  fourth  i 
gallery,  which  corresponds  in  general  di-  • 
mensions  with  the  second  one,  will  con-  • 
tain  the  Wedgwood  collection,  the  gift  of  f 
Mr.  Tangye,  and  the  last  is  the  Picture  Gallery,  , 
83  ft.  by  43  ft.  and  40  ft.  in  height,  which  will  1 
be  furnished  with  loan  collections  of  picture'-#.  » 
The  cost  of  the  recently  completed  structure  i 
will  amount  to  100,0002.,  of  which  the  cost  of  ; 
the  Public  Art  Gallery  was  estimated  at  41,0002.  , 
The  external  stone  carving  has  been  executed  I 
by  Mr.  J.  Roddis,  of  Aston,  and  tho  internal  by 
Messrs.  Naylor,  of  Birmingham ;  tho  ornamental  \ 
ironwork  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and  Co...  . 
and  Messrs.  Brawn  &  Co. ;  the  marble-work  by 
by  Mr.  Blackler,  of  Torquay ;  the  tiled  floors-  i 
and  ceiling  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co. ; 
the  concrete  arching  by  Messrs.  Dennett  &  Ingle  - 
and  the  glass-work  by  Messrs.  Hawkes,  of  Bir-  i 
mingham.  Mr.  Cooper  Whitwell  has  been- 
assistant  architect  to  Mr.  Thomason.  The  whole-  -j 
of  the  Art  Galleries  and  Gas  Offices  are  warmed 
with  hot- water  by  means  of  radiators,  this  work- 
having  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson,.  J 
of  London. 


New  Vestry-hall,  Edgbaston,  Birming 
ham. — In  a  limited  competition  for  these  ne^ 
buildings,  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Osborn  < 
Reading,  of  Bennett’ s-hill,  Birmingham,  hav 
been  accepted.  The  buildings  will  compris 
rate  offices,  board  and  commit-tee  rooms  fc 
select  vestry,  relief  and  vaccination  depart 
ment,  a  large  assembly  -  room  or  vestry-hal 
ante  -  rooms,  caretaker’s  residence,,  &c.  Th 
buildings  will  be  Renaissance  in  character,  an 
the  materials  used  red  brick  with  dressings  c 
dark  red  stone. 
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WROUGHT  IRON  GRILLE,  Executed  by  Messrs.  A.  Newman  A-  Co. 
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OFFICES  IN  LIME  STREET. — Mr.  Alfred  Howard,  Architect. 
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New  Streets  Proposed  by  Whitehall  Court  Company. 


PROPOSED  NEW  STREETS  AT 
WHITEHALL. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  proposal 
Ifhich  the  Whitehall  Conrt  Company  make  for 
riving  new  streets  through  between  Whitehall, 
irhitehall -place,  and  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
'he  scheme  includes  the  removal  of  Lord 
larrington’s  house  (A),  the  house  occupied  by 
le  Army  Medical  Board  (B),  and  Whitehall- 
ard  (C),  occupied  by  various  tenants ;  and 
le  acquirement  of  Lord  Gage’s  house  and 
arden  (4,  Whitehall-yard),  and  of  the  two 
mall  triangular  bits  of  land  marked  E  and  F, 
ud  belonging  respectively  to  the  Public 
hardens  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Com- 
any  have  been|  able  to  secure  the  co-operation 
f  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Office  of  Woods 
ud  Forests,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
pproach  is  nearly  identical  with  that  recom- 
lended  in  the  Report  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
lent  Commissioners  in  1861.  The  company  are 
pplying  for  an  Act  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
jheme,  which  will  probably  not  meet  with  any 
laterial  opposition,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  public 
nprovement.  The  Board  of  Works,  we  under¬ 
hand,  have  hitherto  declined  to  entertain  any 
:ea  of  contributing  to  the  scheme,  on  the  ground 
lat  it  is  not  one  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
.oney.  As  the  new  approaches  are  absolutelv 
ital  for  the  objects  of  Whitehall  Court,  this 
*ems  a  reasonable  view  to  take.  It  is  a  pity 
lat  Horse  Guards  Avenue  could  not  be  laid 
it  exactly  central  to  the  Horse  Guards  front, 
stead  of  being  slightly  south  of  the  centre, 
i  the  plan  shows.  It  seems  a  small  irregularity 
i  the  plan,  but  it  will  make  a  great  difference 
the  effect. 


A  Revised  Award  at  the  Inventions 
xhibition. — We  are  informed  that  the  Jury 
jrnmission  have  awarded  Messrs.  William 
oollams  &  Co.,  of  High-street,  Marylebone,  a 
lver  Medal  for  their  patent  “  Embossed  Flock 
.pers,  Embossed  Leather,”  and  “  Tergorine,” 
lieu  of  the  Bronze  Medal  awarded  to  them  by 
e  jury  for  “  Embossed  Leather  and  Tergo- 
le.” 


DISTRICT  DRAINAGE  AND  HOUSE 
CONNEXIONS. 

In  the  districts  of  those  Local  Authorities 
along  the  Thames  Valley  which  have  adopted 
and  have  in  full  operation  a  separate  scheme  of 
sewage  disposal  of  their  own,  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  frequently  raised,  and  in  some 
instances  the  magisterial  opinion  has  been  taken 
on  them,  whether  a  Local  Board  can,  under  any 
circumstance,  compel  an  owner  of  property  to 
connect  his  house-drains  with  the  general  sewer 
or  system  of  the  district;  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  condition  of  things  in  reference  to  the 
drainage  of  any  house  which  entitles  a  Local 
Board  to  charge  the  owner  the  cost  of  the  work 
of  connexion,  or  to  lay  the  burden  of  such  cost 
on  the  general  rates  of  the  district.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  that  the  Public  Health  Act 
gives  full  and  ample  powers  to  Local  Boards, 
as  Sanitary  Authorities,  to  remove  or  remedy, 
after  the  legal  notices  have  been  disobeyed,  any 
nuisance  arising  from  drains  or  otherwise,  and 
to  recover,  in  a  summary  manner,  the  cost  of 
such  work  from  the  owners.  There  is  plain 
sailing  for  local  public  officials  and  magistrates 
in  cases  where  a  nuisance  is  proved  to  exist. 
But  an  owner  of  property  may  naturally  ask 
himself  the  question,  “  If  I  have,  in  the  words 
of  the  Act,  ‘  a  drain  sufficient  for  the  actual 
drainage’  of  my  house,  even  though  it  drain 
into  a  covered  cesspool  some  distance  from  the 
house,  and  periodically  cleaned  out  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  why  should  I  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  cost  of  connexion  with  the 
Local  Board  sewer?”  It  is  admitted,  apart 
altogether  from  any  argument  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  cesspool  system,  that  the 
Public  Health  Act  does  not  expressly  condemn 
it,  even  in  urban  districts  or  towns.  Hence 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  even  among  autho¬ 
rities  as  to  whether  a  Local  Board  can  demand 
connexion  with  its  sewers  at  the  cost  of  the 
owner,  where  his  house  is  already  effectually 
drained  by  a  properly  kept  cesspool.  In  a  case 
just  heard  before  the  magistrates  at  Brentford, 
where  a  new  drainage  system  has  not  long  since 
been  completed,  an  owner  of  two  cottages  was 
summoned  by  the  Local  Board  for  payment  of 


the  cost  of  making  the  connexion  to  the  public 
sewer.  Proceedings  were  taken  under  the 
23rd  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
which  provides  that  “  where  any  house  within 
the  district  of  a  Local  Board  is  without  drains 
sufficient  for  effectual  drainage,  the  Local  Board 
shall,  by  written  notice,  require  the  owner  or 
occupier  within  a  reasonable  time  specified  to 
make  a  covered  drain  or  drains,  emptying  into 
any  sewer  which  the  local  authority  are  entitled 
to  use,  which  is  not  more  than  100  ft.  from  the 
site  of  the  house ;  but  if  no  such  means  of 
drainage  are  within  that  distance,  then  to  empty 
into  such  covered  cesspool  or  other  place,  not 
being  under  the  house,  as  the  Local  Board  may 
direct.”  The  cottages  in  question,  drained  by 
cesspool,  were  only  14  ft.  from  the  sewer;  so- 
that  the  sanction  which  the  Act  here  gives  to 
the  existence  of  cesspools  did  not  apply  to  this 
case.  But  it  was  contended  that  there  was  a 
drain  sufficient  for  the  effectual  drainage  of  the 
cottages,  and  that  the  defendant  could  fairly 
shield  himself  under  the  24th  section  of  the 
Act  from  payment  of  the  Bum  sued  for.  That 
section  provides  that  “  where  any  house  within 
a  district  of  a  Local  Board  has  a  drain  com¬ 
municating  with  any  sewer,  which  drain, 
though  sufficient  for  effectual  drainage  of 
the  house,  is  not  adapted  to  the  general 
sewerage  scheme,  or  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Local  Board  otherwise  objectionable,  the 
Local  Authority  may,  on  condition  of  providing 
a  drain  or  drains  as  effectual  for  the  drainage 
of  the  house,  and  communicating  with  such 
other  sewer  as  they  think  fit,  close  such  first- 
mentioned  drain”;  the  section  further  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Local  Board  charge  the  general 
rate  of  the  district  with  the  expenses  of  such 
work.  It  was  argued,  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Board,  that  this  section  only  referred  to  cases 
where  the  Board,  having  adopted  and  enforced 
connexion  with  one  effectual  system,  had 
changed  it  for  another ;  and  where  the  Board 
could  not  call  upon  the  owners  to  make  fresh 
junctions.  The  circular  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  interpretive  of  this  section  was 
quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  view.  The  Local 
Government  Board  state  that  the  24th  seotion 
empowers  Local  Boards  to  close  any  existing 
drain  or  drains  on  condition  of  providing  others 
equally  effectual  and  communicating  with  the  new 
sewer.  It  must  be  said  that  the  fact  that  this 
section  only  deals  with  the  contingent  or  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  drain  effectually  draining  “  into 
any  sewer,”  and  not  into  any  cesspool,  brook,  or 
ditch,  would  seem  to  give  strength  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  section  only  refers  to  cases  where 
the  Local  Board  replaces  one  public  scheme  by 
another,  in  which  also  there  has  been  a  public 
sewer.  But  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Lnmley,  Counsel  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  seems  to  hold  that  this  24th  section 
applies  to  houses  built  before  the  Local  Board 
had  established  its  own  sewers  ;  and  if  that 
interpretation  be  correct,  it  seems  evident  that 
Local  Boards  can  make  the  connexions  where 
houses  are  already  effectually  draining  “into 
any  sewer,”  and  charge,  not  the  owner,  but 
the  general  rates  with  the  expense.  It 
seems  equally  evident  that  as  a  cesspool 
brook,  or  a  ditch  cannot  fairly  come  under  the- 
description  “  any  sewer,”  the  Local  Board  can 
abolish  all  draining  into  cesspools,  brooks,  and 
ditches,  and  establish  connexion  with  their 
sewers,  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  general  rate, 
but  of  the  private  owners.  The  Magistrates  at 
Brentford  decided  that  the  case  above  men¬ 
tioned  did  not  apply  to  the  24th  section,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  was  no  previous  draining  “into 
any  sewer,”  but  they  did  not  give  the  Local 
Board  the  costs  in  the  case  as  there  was  much 
doubt  surrounding  the  true  meaning  of  the 
24th  clause.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
however,  that  Local  Boards  all  over  tho 
country  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they 
have  full  powers  to  charge  the  owners  of 
houses  built  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Boards’  sewers  with  the  cost  of  the  drain 
connexions,  and  without  being  called  upon 
to  distinguish  between  cases  where  the  houses 
are  already  effectually  drained  “  into  any 
sewer,”  and  those  efficiently  drained  into  a 
cesspool,  brook,  or  ditch.  But  this  assumption 
is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  authorities  on  the  points  above 
mentioned.  It  has  generally  been  contended 
that  as  all  sewers,  sooner  or  later,  unless  they 
empty  into  a  distinct  drainage  system,  find 
their  outlet  in  some  open  ditch  or  waterway, 
the  expression  “any  sewer”  does  not  relieve 
the  owner  of  the  cost  of  connection  in  such  cir- 
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cumstances.  At  Twickenham  lately  complaint 
was  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  a 


ratepayer,  of  the  emptying  of  cesspools  on  a 
neighbouring  property ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Local  Board  have  called  upon  the  Central 
Authority  to  say  whether  cesspools  can  be 
removed  in  a  Local  Board  District  which  has  a 
drainage  scheme,  illustrates  the  doubt  which 
exists  in  regard  to  these  subjects.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
give  some  guiding  opiuion  on  the  matter. 


tion  of  wheels  of  different  radii,  these  relative 
motions  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  threads 
of  any  pitch  upon  shafts  of  almost  any  size. 
From  The  Technical  Educator  for  December. 


WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Sir, — I  fear  from  recent  notices  tha  the 


SCREW-MAKING. 

If  a  strip  of  paper  be  wound  round  a  shaft 
of  wood, — say  a  lead  pencil, — at  an  angle,  it 
will  be  found  that  its  edges  fall  into  a  position 
resembling  the  threads  of  a  screw.  This  was, 
indeed,  the  method  formerly  used  for  originating 
the  large  Bcrews  used  in  machinery.  A  piece 
of  paper  was  cut  into  the  shape  of  an  inclined 
plane,  i.e.,  a  right-angled  triangle,  [the  height 
of  which  corresponded  to  the  length  of  the 
shaft  of  the  intended  screw,  and  the  hypo- 
thenuse  to  the  inclination  or  pitch  of  its  threads. 
This  was  ^wrapped  round  tightly  and  pasted  to 
the  shaft,  and  a  nick  made  with  a  file  along 
the  spiral  line  formed  by  its  edge,  the  indenta¬ 
tion  being  afterwards  deepened  until  from  the 
incipient  worm  a  nut  could  be  formed,  which 
3erred  as  a  holder  or  guide  for  the  cutters  that 
were  to  complete  it.  After  the  pattern-screw 
was  made,  any  number  of  copies  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  it ;  but  it  was  often  a  matter  of 
importance  to  get  a  true  thread  of  a  new  size 
or  pattern,  and  many  were  the  contrivances 
adopted  for  the  purpose.  A  workman  at  Soho 
employed  the  following  modification  of  the 
paper  method : — He  first  of  all  turned  his 
cylindrical  shaft  perfectly  true,  and  then  cut  a 
strip  of  paper  of  the  same  length,  whose  width 
would  just  encircle  the  shaft  when  pasted  round 
it,  the  edges  coming  together  accurately.  Before 
pasting  it  on  he  had  marked  it  with  a  series  of 
diagonal  lines,  drawing  them  from  points  made 
by  compasses  along  the  sides  at  intervals  equal 
to  the  distance  which  one  thread  of  the  screw 
■was  intended  to  traverse.  When  it  was  cemented 
to  the  shaft,  these  lines  ran  into  each  other  and 
formed  a  continuous  thread  along  which  he 
made  a  series  of  indentations  in  the  metal  by 
means  of  a  centre  punch  and  hammer,  after¬ 
wards  connecting  them  with  a  file.  We  may 
readily  conceive  that  this  method  would  admit 
of  greater  nicety  of  manipulation  than  the  last, 
because  there  would  be  only  one  thickness 
of  paper  to  cut  through  before  reaching  the 
iron.  When  he  had  produced  a  roughly-formed 
thread,  he  suspended  the  shaft  in  a  box  pro¬ 
perly  contrived,  and  cast  round  a  portion  of  it 
a  block  of  lead,  the  impressions  in  which  served 
as  cutter  guides.  A  ruder  method  was  to  wind 
a  piece  of  iron  wire  obliquely  round  the  shaft, 
and  form  a  mould  from  it  by  compression,  with 
the  same  object  of  getting  a  guide  for  the 
cutters.  A  more  scientifically  elaborate,  though 
still  primitive,  method  of  originating  screws  ‘ 
described  in  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Two  straight  edges  are  fixed  parallel  to  each 
other  upon  a  table,  the  distance  between  them 
being  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  screw- 
shaft.  Their  own  length  must  be  equal  to  as 
many  circumferences  of  the  shaft  as  the 
thread  is  intended  to  traverse  it,  which  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  upon  whether  the  screw 
is  intended  to  have  a  slow  or  a  quick  pitch. 
Thus,  if  the  screw  is  to  advance  1  in.  in 
a  complete  revolution,  and  the  shaft  be  10  in 
long,  the  length  of  the  parallel  straight  edges 
must  be  ten  circumferences  of  the  shaft.  A 
third  straight-edge  is  now  fixed  diagonally 
between  the  other  two  from  end  to  end,  and  its 
angle  in  that  position  is  precisely  that  of  the 
thread  proposed  to  be  made.  In  the  upper 
edge  of  this  cross-piece  a  groove  has  been  cut, 
and  a  strip  of  Bristol  board  inserted,  which  is 
smeared  with  printer’s  ink.  The  smooth  shaft 
is  now  made  to  roll  evenly  between  the  parallel 
uprights,  over  the  diagonal,  which  prints  upon 
it  a  regular  spiral  line,  which  the  workman 
can  follow  with  his  tools.  As  the  mechanical 
arts  advanced  it  became  easy  to  cut  a  correct 
thread  in  a  lathe,  without  any  guides  or  previous 
marking,  the  only  requirements  being  that  the 
cutter  should  be  fixed  at  the  proper  angle,  and 
that  its  rectilinear  motion  along  the  Bhaft 
should  bear  the  same  relation  to  its  revolu¬ 
tion  as  the  pitch  of  the  thread  does  to  its 
circumference.  Beautiful  screw-cutting  lathes 
are  now  constructed  in  which,  by  the  substitu- 


treatment  of  Westminster  Hall  according  to 
Mr.  Pearson’ s  plan  has  not  met  with  unani¬ 
mous  acceptance  as  the  best  solution  of  this 
architectural  problem.  Doctors  will  differ,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  treatment 
could  be  planned  which  should  satisfy  all. 
Some  there  are  who  would  make  a  point  of 
conserving  the  old  buttresses  exactly  as  they  are, 
in  their  crumbling  condition,  with  their  scraps  of 
broken  brick  and  tile  and  forlorn  patches  of 
cement,  only  adding,  perhaps,  some  props  and 
plasters  to  sustain  them  for  a  few  more  un¬ 
certain  years.  To  them  all  the  remaining  archi¬ 
tectural  and  old  historical  interest  would  other¬ 
wise  be  obliterated,  and  for  ever.  Others  there 
are  who  would  straightway  abolish  the  buttresses 
altogether,  with  all  traces  of  their  former  con¬ 
struction  and  relation  to  the  building,  and  would 
even  consign  to  oblivion  the  western  side  of  the 
Hall,  carefully  concealing  it  from  the  public 
gaze  as  an  incongruous,  unfortunate,  and  im¬ 
pertinent  element  alongside  the  modern  facade 
of  the  greatest  architectural  work  of  modern 
times.  A  scheme  by  which  the  existing  state 
of  things  when  the  Hall  was  reconstructed  by 
Richard  II.  may  be  reinstated  must,  according 
to  them,  be  entirely  subversive  of  all  its  historic 
interest,  whatever  might  be  left  of  its  msthetical 
or  architectural  character.  Some  look  upon  the 
space  occupied  by  the  screen  wall  as  hopeless 
waste  of  a  grand  site.  They  would  make  light 
of  the  accommodation  to  be  afforded  by  the 
rooms  to  be  provided  under  the  scheme.  Others, 
again,  consider  that  this  utilitarian  element  is 
wholly  condemned  by  the  re-introduction,  into 
the  Hall,  of  staircases  by  which  the  rooms  would 
be  approached,  as  though  its  grand  and  spacious 
interior  would  be  frittered  away  by  such  utili¬ 
tarian  accessories. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  there  is,  much 
to  be  said  on  the  side  of  these  objectors.  But 
in  these  days  of  rampant  negation,  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  find  a  scheme  propounded  which  appears 
to  meet  the  positive  and  special  requirements 
of  the  case,  as  I  unhesitatingly  maintain  Mr. 
Pearson’s  scheme  does.  It  may  be  called 
facetiously  a  scheme  “for  picking  up  spilt 
milk  ”  when  he  would  rehabilitate  this  front 
with  anything  approaching  to  its  former  cha¬ 
racter,  the  indications  of  which  arc  perfectly 
unmistakable.  But  I  have  heard  of  no  other 
scheme  which  would  transmit  to  the  same 
extent,  and  with  equal  certainty,  this  historical 
record  of  the  past,  architecturally,  msthetically, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  without  sacrifice  to  the 
sentimental  interest  which  vast  numbers,  indeed 
the  public  generally,  entertain  in  this  building. 

The  replies  quoted  from  Mr.  Pearson’s  evi¬ 
dence,  to  questions  asked  with  all  the  specious 
arts  and  aims  of  special  pleading,  to  the  effect 
that  the  main  object  which  he  had  in  view,  in 
making  his  plan,  was  the  preservation  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  Norman  wall,  must  be  in- 


I  care  not  so  much  for  the  proposed  sur¬ 
rounding  of  the  Hall  on  the  western  side  with 
a  continuation  of  the  modern  buildings,  if  only 
the  restoration  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
access  be  given  even  by  a  narrow  court,  that 
its  interest  may  not  for  ever  and  at  once  be 
lost.  It  will  then  have  lessons  still  to  transmit 
to  futurity,  which  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
sacrificing  to  any  modern  lack  of  reverent 
respect  for  antiquity.  William  White.  | 

*#*  We  print  Mr.  White’s  letter  (which  we 
take  to  be  a  protest  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pearson’s 
views)  with  pleasure,  but  we  entirely  fail  to 
see  what  are  the  “  lessons  to  posterity  ”  to  be 
conveyed  by  carrying  out  the  Bcheme,  except 
that  a  nineteenth-century  architect  was  content 
to  destroy  the  area  of  the  Great  Hall  by  two 
flights  of  steps,  to  get  to  rooms  which  are  to  be 
built  only  because  there  is  evidence  that  some 
kind  of  rooms  were  once  there,  the  detail  being 
almost  entirely  conjectural,  as  the  evidence 
shows.  We  would  prefer  to  see  Mr.  Pearson’s 
“restoration”  carried  out  as  a  mere  piece  of 
effect  (though  we  do  not  at  all  admire  it),  > 
rather  than  see  it  made  the  pretext  for  incon¬ 
venient  and  ill-lighted  committee-rooms,  to  be 
got  at  only  by  spoiling  the  area  of  the  Great 
Hall;  and  if  ever  a  commencement  is  made  of 
those  steps,  we  expect  the  public  opinion  will 
be  the  same. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL 
AT  ANTWERP. 

Sir, — So  much  discussion  has  taken  place  as 


terpreted  not  only  with  the  context,  but  with 


to  the  cost  of  this  hospital  that  the  following 
official  statement  of  the  actual  expenditure, 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  able  and  courteous  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  Administration  of  Civil 
Hospitals,  Antwerp,  M.  Ern.  Bouwens,  caunot 
fail  to  be  of  interest.  The  letter  is  dated 
Administration  of  Civil  Hospitals,  Antwerp, 
November  27th,  1885,  and  M.  Bouwens  writes 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  in  your  letter 
of  the  20th  inst.,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you,  on  the 
second  page,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  various  items 
and  works  of  the  Stuyvenberg  Hospital,  with  the  cost  of 

The  total  number  of  patients’  beds  in  this  institution  is 
468,  made  up  as  follows 

Each  large  ward  contains  24  beds  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  24  beds  on  the  first  floor  (in  eight  J, 

pavilions)  =8x48 . . . ; . .  391 

Each  of  six  service  pavilions  (isolation  rooms) 
contains  five  beds  on  the  ground-floor,  and  five 
beds  on  the  first  floor=6x  10  . ••  60 

Paying  patients’  wards  (24  rooms,  with  one  bed  ■ 

each)  .  21 


Total  number  of  patients’  beds,  exclusive 

of  five  cots  for  children .  ‘168 

There  are,  besides,  one  bed  by  the  operation-room,  two 
beds  in  each  service  ward  for  the  hospital  attendants 
(male  nurses) ;  nine  beds  for  resident  students  and  super¬ 
intendents-.  fourteen  beds  for  servants;  and  five  cots  or 
cradles  for  children. 

Coit  of  Construction  of  the  Stuyvenberg  (i.e.,  the  Civil  , 
or  Circular)  Hospital  at  Antwerp.  .  f 

Description  of  Works  Costinj 

(including  fees  and  cost  of  superintendence).  Francs. 

Competition  for  production  of  plans  . .  »,489 

Coat  of  drains .  Q9R 

Foundations  . 

Elevation  :  total  construction  . 

Boundary  wall  . 

Carpeutry  and  iron-foundry  . . . 

v  Drainage  (Lot  2)  V  Pipes  and  channels  for  f 
/  (ironwork)  I  air,  water,  and  soil,  I 

(  Drainage  (Loti)  f  urinals,  and  wash-1 
(  (masonry)  J  houses .  I 


158,631  i 
1,412,501  ' 
123,250  i 
275,536  1 


16,441  i 


Accessories  .. 


his  well-known  opinions  and  views,  expressed 
even  in  the  report  itself.  He  always  maintains, 
and  here  he  expressly  states,  that  his  principal 
object  was  the  representation  of  the  existing 
aspect  of  the  Hall  when  reconstructed  by 
Richard  II.  It  is  true,  he  adds  also,  that  by 
this  plan  the  preservation  of  the  Norman 
remains  would  be  secured.  By  his  plan  this 
great  object  would  be  obtained  equally  with 
the  other.  He  would  not  be  a  party  to  the 
needless  destruction  of  the  old  remains  ;  but 
he  all  along  made  the  resuscitation  of  the  old 
west  side  the  ruling  principle  and  feature  of  his 
design.  He  would  show  to  the  nation  that  its 
present  insignificant  appearance  is  due,  not  to 
its  original  design,  but  to  its  present  degraded 
state  and  the  obliteration  of  its  principal 
features,  and  to  my  mind  he  meritB  the  universal 
thanks  of  all  who  may  have  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  building,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  the  greatest  of  our  secular  remains  of 
antiquity. 

I  trust  that  wo  shall  yet  be  saved  from  the 
obliteration  of  this  portion,  whether  through 
a  laudable  desire  for  modern  architectural 
display,  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  an  insane 
and  over-wrought  conservationism  (or  from  its 
counteracting  influence)  on  the  other. 


I  ronwork  for  beating  . 

System  of  heating . 

Masonry  of  do . 

(  Dtainage  (Lot  3) 

l ,  (carpentry)  C  See  above,  Lots  1  and  2 
f  Drainage  (Lot  4)  ( 

<  (plumbing)  J 

Carpentry  for  laundry  . 

Baths  and  installation  (carpeutry)  . 

Supplementary  buildings  . 

Gardening  . 

Enclosing  railings  .. . 

Paving  and  accessories . 

Ceiling  and  mouldings  (?)  . 

Laying  of  gas . 

Paving  in  paths . 

Accessories . 

Ditto  . . 

Laundry  machines . 

Painting  of  buildings  . . . 

Installation  of  baths  (baths,  pipes,  and 

accessories)  . 

Laboratory  of  the  Dispensary  . 

Operation-rooms:  heating . 

Furniture . 

Sundry  works  in  tho  laundry . 

Lifts  (?)  . 

Electric  belU . 


1(6,436  i 
14,174  7 
55,796  f 
213,246 
32,100  ( 
16,748 


7,871 1' 
19,054  i: 
2,007  M 
5,000  < 
19,409 1 


67,5837 

19,092: 

10,0707 

8,9777- 

73,843$ 

45,000! 

12,544; 


£117,259,  or  Frs. 

Cost  of  ground  (purchased  by  the  Town  of 

Antwerp)  11,1161.,  =  . 

Summary : — 

Buildings  . £117,259 

Site .  11,116 


2,931,485, 

277.9CM, 


£128,375  =  Frs.  3,2C 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  building,  exclusive  of 
f.  he  site,  cost  2,931,482  fr.,  or  117,2591.,  and  that 
t  contains  468  beds  for  patients,  exclusive  of 
■;  iix  cots  for  children,  so  that  the  actual  cost  per 
,bed,  including  every  item  of  expenditure  from 
c  irst  to  last,  is  2501.  lls.  in  round  numbers. 
The  architect,. M.  Van  Riel,  gave  the  cost  as 
.12781.  per  bed  for  400  beds,  including  everything 
■accept  furniture.  Mr.  Snell,  in  his  book  on 
□  I  *  Hospital  Construction,”  pp.  83-4,  part  ii., 
estates : — “  From  what  I  could  gather  at  the 
yioime  of  my  visit  (1882)  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  works,  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  possible  that  the  building  could  be  com- 
•Kioleted  for  a  less  sum  than  about  3681.  per 
’.bed.”  Mr.  Snell  has  maintained  throughout 
>  the  discussion  which  has  followed  the  reading 
ibf  his  paper  before  the  Sanitary  Institute  at 
lOjLeicester,  that  3681.  per  bed  was  a  correct 
»btatement  of  the  cost  of  the  Antwerp  Hospital. 
'f[t  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  official 
xstatement  above  given  that  his  figures  are  very 
(ctncorrect ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  made  the  cost 
bo  appear  to  be  1181.  per  bed,  or  something  like 
rj 45  per  cent,  more  than  it  has  in  reality  been, 
i  At  the  time  of  reading  his  paper  before  the 
iiSanitary  Institute,  Mr.  Snell  admitted  that  his 
ingures  were  estimates,  and  the  President  of 
ohe  Section,  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  in  closing  the 
ndiacussion,  stated,  as  reported  in  the  Builder  of 
(^October  17th  last  (p.  550) Mr.  Snell’s  figures  are 
abstimates,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  they 
ire  exaggerated.”  Your  readers  are  now  in  a 
liiDOBition  to  judge  what  weight  ought  to  attach 
3 co  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Gordon  Smith’s  on  the 
^figures  in  question. 

Henry  C.  Bcrdett. 


SMOKE  NUISANCE, 
rij  Sir,  —  My  attention  as  managing  director  of 
(Thompson's  Smoke-consuming  Stove  and  Grate  Co., 
{/Limited,  has  been  drawn  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
dSorby  in  your  issue  of  October  24, 1885,  in  which  he 
iDffers  some  suggestions  for  the  better  heating  of 
e (boilers  and  other  furnaces,  and  the  consumption  of 
Jcjmoke. 

(1  By  one  of  those  strange  circumstances  which 
ijjbappen  at  intervals,  it  would  seem  that  my  investi¬ 
gations  for  the  better  consumption  of  fuel  have  led 
d;to  the  same  result  as  he  shadows  forth  in  his  com- 
fflmunication,  and  applied  by  me  in  the  patents  I 
ohave  taken  out  for  heating  bakers’  furnaces,  steam 
|ooilers  and  kitcheners,  &c.  If  Mr.  Sorby  had  had 
\i  copy  of  the  specification  of  our  patents  before  him 
when  he  wrote  he  could  not  have  given  a  more 
accurate  and  faithful  description  of  the  construction 
if  our  furnaces. 

We  are  now  exhibiting  at  St.  Andrew’s  Chambers, 
o.  165,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  a  kitchener  in 
iction  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  there 
we  show  how  perfect  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is, 
ojits  component  parts  being  entirely  utilised  in  the 
Creation  of  a  stream  of  heated  air,  which  acts  direct 
am pon  the  ovens  and  boiler  in  the  same  manner  that 
olt  does  on  steam  boilers  or  other  furnaces  ;  thus  we 
I  not  only  gain  an  immense  amount  of  heating  power 
fby  the  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel,  but  at  the 
iame  time  we  show  that  it  has  been  complete,  the 
ihimney-top  (to  which  we  have  easy  access),  show¬ 
ing  by  the  entire  absence  of  smoke  that  no  portion 
)f  the  fuel  has  escaped  in  that  form,  thus  demon- 
itrating  the  perfect  power  of  our  furnace  as  a  heat- 
iver  and  smoke-consumer  ;  in  addition  to  this,  the 
mt  saving  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  is  a  most 
mportant  item  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  esti- 
lating  its  value. 

Should  any  one  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
ibatement  of  smoke  nuisance  be  desirous  of  seeing 
;he  kitchener,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see  him  and 
ixplain  its  action.  Henry  Thompson. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

6,457,  Fastenings  for  Double  Doors.  H.  T. 
jurner. 

A  catch  is  pivoted  to  framework  of  doorway,  and 
Kwhen  the  doors  are  open  this  catch  is  caused  by  a 
jpring  to  press  a  little  forward.  A  slotted  plate  is 
placed  over  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  a  striking  plate 
,s  fixed  on  the  door.  When  closed  the  arm  of  the 
,tch  goes  in  the  hole,  and,  in  closing,  strikes 
igainst  the  arm,  causing  it  to  project  behind  the 
dotted  plate.  The  left-hand  door  thus  cannot  be 
■pened  until  the  right-hand  door  i3  first  moved  into 
osition,  which  will  release  the  catch. 

9,803,  Rendering  Paints,  &c.,  Fire  and  Water 
roof.  Sir  S.  J.  Blane. 

n  “  White  peat  ”  or  “  Kieselguhr  ”  is  subjected  to 
aim  intense  heat  and  mixed  with  “  slag  jelly,”  made 
lay  treating  slag  with  hot  acid.  This  material  is 
»;nixed  with  paints,  varnishes,  &c.,  and  renders  them 
,ire,  damp,  and  weather  proof.  Thus  a  white  paint 
i  s  made  of  slag  jelly  16  parts,  kieselguhr  8,  zinc 

Sixide  23,  sodium  silicate  23,  and  lime-water  30 
parts. 


11,345,  Vehicle  Wheel.  B.  Poole. 

A  channel-iron  or  trough-shaped  ring  is  shrunk 
on  the  ordinary  wooden  felloo,  and  secured  by 
screws,  and  indiarubber  or  other  flexible  band  being 
afterwards  cemented  into  the  channel. 


14,316,  Preparing  Wood  for  Varnishing, 
Polishing,  Painting,  &c.  R.  Willis. 

Powdered  glass  is  made,  with  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  varnish,  into  a  thick  soft  paste,  thinned  as 
required  with  spirits  of  turpentine  or  other  suitable 
liquid,  and  is  well  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  The  surplus  material  is  removed,  and  the 
wood  is  rubbed  with  fine  sand-paper,  after  which  it 
is  ready  to  receive  polish,  varnish,  or  paint.  Pow¬ 
dered  glass  of  the  necessary  fineness  may  be  obtained 
by  suspending  pounded  glass  iu  water,  and,  after 
partial  subsidence,  drawing  off  the  water  holding 
the  finer  particles  and  allowing  these  to  settle. 

14,430,  Artificial  Marble.  A.  B.  Joy  and  J.  J. 
Lewen. 

A  cast  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  taken  in 
plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  zinc  whito,  and  also 
with  finely-flaked  mica  when  it  is  desired  that  the 
cast  shall  have  acrystalline  appearance  throughout  its 
substance.  A  small  quantity  of  ochre  or  other  colour¬ 
ing  matter  may  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients. 
The  cast,  when  dry,  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  for  six  or  seveu  days,  and  afterwards  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  four  or  five  days.  It 
is  then  coated  over  with  a  mixture  of  old  refined 
linseed  oil  and  flake  white.  The  glossy  surface  may 
finally  be  rubbed  over  with  dry  whiting. 

14,712,  Fireproof  Building.  J.  N.  Moerath. 

The  walls  and  joists  are  of  iron,  filled  in  with 
cement.  It  is  built  upon  tubular  screw  piles,  the 
continuations  of  which  serve  as  chimneys  or  heating 
flues.  They  are  in  pieces,  bolted  together  inter¬ 
nally,  and  have  external  flange  rings  to  support  the 
joists.  These  are  tubular,  and  may  consist  of  two 
parallel  pipes  joined  together  by  bracing  straps. 
They  support  transverse  T-girders,  which  are  joined 
by  buckle-plates.  Cement  is  run  on  these  to  form 
the  floors.  The  walls  consist  of  parallel  plates  of 
corrugated  iron,  filled  in  with  cement.  The  cement 
used  is  made  of  cork  shavings,  sawdust,  &c.,  mixed 
with  silicate  of  soda. 

15,460,  Making  Slabs  from  Tiles.  Boulenger, 
Paris. 

Ceramic  wall  and  ceiling  facings  are  prepared  in 
Blabs  by  fixing  together  a  number  of  tiles.  The 
tiles  are  laid  in  a  frame  face  downwards  on  a  flat 
surface,  and  after  the  backs  have  been  wetted,  they 
are  covered  with  a  bed  of  hemp,  tow,  or  flax.  A 
wire  netting,  around  which  are  placed  four  iron 
bars,  is  then  laid  over  the  whole.  Upon  the  wire 
netting  is  laid  another  bed  of  tow,  dipped  in  tem¬ 
pered  plaster,  and  finally  a  layer  of  plaster  is 
added.  When  the  plaster  has  set,  the  frame  is 
removed,  the  slab  is  turned  over,  the  face  cleaned, 
and  the  joints  trimmed  up,  and  finished. 

new  applications  for  paten  T8. 

Nov.  20.-14,222,  J.  Taylor,  Improvements  in 
Saw  Spindles.  — 14,234,  J.  Keith,  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Cellular  Buildings.  —  14,236,  W.  Mac- 
vitie,  Adjusting  Door  Knobs  and  Handles  to 
Spindles. 

Nov.  21. — 14,253,  C.  Garlick,  Improvements  in 
Stench  Traps  for  Drains. — 14,254,  W.  Towler, 
Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  Urinals,  &c. — 14,271, 
W.  and  G.  Barker,  Improvements  in  Sanitary 
Sinks  and  Urinals. 

Nov.  23.  —  14,321,  W.  Hucklebridge,  Glass 
Roofing. — 14,347,  C.  Cordon,  Apparatus  for  Prop¬ 
ping  or  Staying  Purposes  in  Excavating,  Building, 
&c. — 14,352,  P.  Winn,  Syphonic  Apparatus  for 
Discharging  Water  from  Flushing  Tanks  or  Cis¬ 
terns. — 14,353,  J.  Peckover,  Stone-sawing  Machines. 

Nov.  24.  —  14,363,  B.  Clarke,  Apparatus  for 
Opening  and  Closing  Lights,  Shutters,  Ventilators, 
&c. — 14,374,  E.  Theedam,  Chimney  Tops  or  Cowls. 

Nov.  25. — 14,430,  A.  Ashworth,  Construction  of 
Desks  and  Cabinets. — 14,432,  H.  Davies,  Automatic 
Indicating  Door  Bolt.— 14,446,  J.  Armstrong,  Re¬ 
versible  Bolts  for  Locks  and  Latches.  —  14,457, 
Verity  and  Banks,  Improved  Pivot  and  Weather 
Bar  Arrangement  for  Swing  and  Reversible  Win¬ 
dows,  Doors,  &c.  — 14,467,  J.  Jeffreys,  Improved 
System  of  Glazing.  — 14,479,  Robinson  and  Car¬ 
penter,  Blow-pipe,  Lighting  Apparatus,  and  Work 
Bench  combined. — 14,484,  A.  Noble,  Ventilating 
and  Chimney  Cowls. 

Nov.  26. — 14,493,  W.  Lilly,  Window  Fasteners 
and  Sash  Fasteners.  —  14,500,  Musselwhite  and 
Pvewett,  Sash-line  Socket.  —  14,518,  J.  Ward, 
Artificial  Rockwork  and  Ground. — 14,521,  W. 
Luther,  Astragals  and  Sash  Bars. — 14,529,  W. 
Heatley  and  G.  Hutchins,  Waterproof  Non-con¬ 
ducting  Coverings  for  Panels,  &c. — 14,545,  A.  Bean, 
Improvements  in  Water-closets. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,692,  H.  King,  Apparatus  for  Opening  and 
Closing  Fanlights  and  Casements. — 11,817,  Sander¬ 
son  &  Moffitt,  Sash,  Door,  and  Casement  Fasteners. 
— 12,529,  J.  Collier,  Appliances  for  Opening  Fan¬ 
lights,  Hinged  Windows,  &c. — 12,700,  J.  West¬ 
moreland,  Ventilation  and  Construction  of  Buildings. 
—  12,754,  G.  Newman,  Floor  Springs  for  Swing 
Doors.— 13,039,  G.  Wishart,  Ventilating  and  Chim¬ 
ney  Cowls. — 13,097,  B.  Finch,  Ejector  Cowl  for 
Chimneys. — 13,142,  J.  &  C.  Christie,  Waste-pre¬ 
venting  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. — 


13,329,  Beresford  &|Restall,  Water-closets.— 13,354, 
E.  Aldous,  Improvements  in  Water-closets,  &c. — 
13,428,  G.  Kennedy,  Apparatus  for  Coupling  Lad¬ 
ders. — 13,598,  P.  Winn,  Apparatus  for  Discharging 
Water  from  Flushing-tanks  or  Cisterns. — 13,766,  W. 
Lindsay,  Fireproof  Floors.— -2,718,  R.  Adams,  Self¬ 
closing  Appliances  and  Checks  for  Doors. — 11,694, 
Simmons  &  Williams,  Improvements  in  Lifts. — 
12,164,  R.  Johnson,  Combination  Ladder  and  Steps. 
12,322,  F.  Smith,  Wind-baffling  Chimney  Top. — 
12,547,  Verity  &  Banks,  Opening,  Closing,  and 
Regulating  Fanlights,  &c. — 12,550,  F.  Austin,. 
Improved  Method  of  Disinfecting  Water-closets,  &c. 
— 13,043,  C.  Cresswell,  Improvements  in  Stoves  or 
Fire-grates. — 13,292,  H.  Denne,  Window  Fastener. 
— 13,464,  H.  Johnson,  Latches  for  Doors,  Gates,. 
&c.— 13,645,  A.  Brookes,  Drain  Traps,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months, 

16,696,  F.  Moore,  Firegrates,  Stoves,  &c. — 685,, 

S.  von  Kosinski,  Apparatus  for  Ventilating,  Heat¬ 
ing,  Drying,  and  Disinfecting  Buildings,  &c.— 993, 

T.  Palmer,  Improvements  in  Clamps,  & c. — 1,539, 
Walker  and  Worsey,  Attaching  Door  and  Other 
Knobs  to  Spindles.  —  8,702,  C.  Barker,  Double¬ 
acting  Air  Pumps. —12,672,  J.  Cornish,  Tiles  for 
Floors  of  Malt  and  other  Kilns. — 1,460,  J.  Holden, 
Apparatus  for  Ventilating  and  Smoke  Consuming. 
— 1,678,  A.  Marriott,  Apparatus  for  Heating  Build¬ 
ings  by  means  of  Hot  Water  or  Steam. — 3,604, 
J.  Anderson,  Self-regulating  Water-waste  Preventer. 
—  8,964,  A.  Boult,  Powder  or  Material  for  Parquets, 
Floor  Plates,  &c.— 10,571,  D.  Keith,  Water-supply 
Apparatus  for  Washhand  Babins,  Water  -  closets, 
&c. — 12,287,  A.  Lewis,  Window-sash  Fastener. — 
12,568,  W.  Lake,  Manufacture  of  Pigments,  Paints, 
Cements,  Bricks,  &c.,  from  Iron  Ore. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  23. 

By  F.  J.  Bislbt. 

Bermondsey  —  7  and  8,  Suffolk  -  place,  65  years, 

ground-rent  61.  2s . 

Nov.  24. 

ByA.  Richabds. 

Stoke  Newington  Green — No.  33,  copyhold . 

By  W.  H.  Moobb. 

Regent’s  Park— 17,  Chaleot-crescent,  freehold  . 

New  Southgate  —  4  and  6,  Cromwell  -  road,  77 

years,  ground-rent,  61 . 

By  Bobinson  &  Fishbb. 

Piccadilly— 34,  Albemarle-street,  freehold  . 

96,  Jermyn-street,  freehold  . . . 

By  R.  Perkins. 

Camberwell— 27,  29,  and  31,  Lettsom-street,  free¬ 
hold  . . 

Southwark,  Artillery -lane  —  A  Block  of  Stabling, 

13  years,  ground-rent  71 . 

Nov.  25. 

By  J.  Bakf.b  &  Wilkinson. 

Greenhill,  near  Harrow — A  Plot  of  Freehold  Land... 
Kilbura  — 12  to  15,  St.  Julian’e-road,  79  years, 

ground-rent  4 Of .  j 

32,  St.  Julian’e-road,  79  years,  ground-rent  10/.  ... 

By  W.  Holcohbb. 

Caledonian-road— 51,  Huntingdon-street,  63  years, 

ground-rent  . . 

Kilburn  —  Ground-rents  of  17 1.  6s.  4d.,  term  78 

years . 

By  E.  Jackson  &  Son. 

Peckham— 17  to  23  odd,  Wroxton-road,  91  years, 

ground-rent  20/ . 

67,  Westwood -terrace,  90  years,  ground -rent 

4 1. 10s . 

Bv  H.  A.  Cox. 

Bermondsey — 1  and  2,  Fenner-road,  freehold  . 

62,  Alexis-street,  49  years,  ground-rent  4/ . 

40,  Balaclava-road,  43  years,  ground-rent  21.  16s  .. 
84,  Southwark  Park-road,  49  years,  ground-rent 

61.  17s . 

164,  Spa-road,  33  years,  ground-rent  4 1.  8s . 

66,  Southwark  Park  -  road,  48  years,  ground- 

rent  3 . . 

Nov.  26. 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobb. 

Gray’s  Inn  -  road— 28,  Ampton  -  Btreet,  29  years, 

no  ground-rent  . 

Stepney,  Alderney-road — “The  Crown,’’  freehold 
Beer  House,  a  Plot  of  Land,  and  1  to  17  odd, 

Frimley-street  .  1 

2  to  26  even,  Frimley-street,  freehold .  5 

69  and  61,  Alderney-road,  freehold . 

By  Eastman  Bbos. 

Belgravia— 13,  Wilton-place,  36  years,  ground-rent 

61.  6s . S 

14,  Kinnerton  -  street,  36  years,  ground  -  rent 

3J.  13s . . . 

Ground-rent  of  61.  10s.,  term  31  years,  and  rever- 

sion  for  6  years  . 

Marylebone— 122,  Lisson  grove,  freehold .  1 

22,  Grove-street,  freehold  . 

Newington  Butts— No.  39,  freehold . 

By  K.  Stimson. 

Bermondsey— 36  to  48  even,  Salisbury-place,  free¬ 
hold  . . 

Belgrave-square—  2,  Chapel-place,  37  years,  ground- 

Peekham— 5  and  7,  East  Surrey-grove,  77  years, 
ground-rent  82.  8s . 

41,  Sumner-road,  77  years,  ground-rent  61 . 

Brixton— 42  and  44,  Rattray-road,  88  years,  ground- 

rent  10/.  16s . . 

Pimlico  — 71,  Grosvenor  -  road,  48  years,  ground- 

rent  . . . . 

Nov.  27. 

By  Robert  Rbid. 

Croydon— 7  and  8,  West-street,  freehold  . 

Soho— 7,  Gerrard-street,  freehold  . 

Euston-road— 26,  George-street,  23  years,  ground- 

rent  8/ . 

Maida  Hill  —  13,  16,  and  17,  Elnathan  Mews,  80 
years,  ground-rent  16/ . . . 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. — Part  II. 

XXVII. 

nN  fig.  20S  we  have  drawn  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  a  developable  helicoid,  the 
height  of  which  is  limited  by  two 
horizontal  planes,  viz.,  the  plane  of  the  base, 
and  another  plane  at  the  level  reached  by  the 
■helix  after  one  complete  convolution.* 

We  might  draw  the  helicoid  by  first  de¬ 
lineating  the  helix,  and  then  producing  a  series 
of  tangents  to  it ;  bat  there  is  a  much  shorter 
■way  of  getting  the  generators  in  which  the 
delineation  of  the  helix  is  not  required. 

We  can  at  once  determine  the  foot  of  each 
generator  on  the  plan,  and  also  the  upper  end 
•of  the  generator  where  it  penetrates  the  upper 
horizontal  plane  which  limits  our  figure.  We 
know  that  the  feet  of  all  the  generators  are 
situated  on  the  involute  spiral  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
....  formed  by  taking  on  the  tangents  to  the 
base  circle  the  distances  /3A  B  =arc  /3A  A,  yh  C  = 

arc  y;‘  A,  £A  D  =  arc  6A  A .  We  can  easily 

draw  the  generator  A  a  which  is  parallel  to  the 
elevation  plane,  for  we  know  that  it  will  be 
identical  to  the  transformed  helix.  If  the 
cylinder  were  developed,  its  transformed  basis 


i  El['ePti?Pall7  we  have  used  in  this  figure  some  capital 

tetters  to  indicate  points,  because  we  have  to  deal  with 

three  points  of  each  generator,  and  want,  for  clearness 

Salle,  to  indicate  these  three  points  by  the  same  letter  taken 

from  three  different  alphabets.  The  foot  of  the  generator 
is  indicated  by  a  capital  letter  such  as  D,  the  point  where 
the  generator  is  tangent  to  the  helix  is  indicated  by  a 
Greek  letter  such  as  d,  and  the  point  where  the  generator 
reacnes  the  upper  plane  is  indicated  by  a  small  letter  such 


would  reach  from  A  to  o*  ;  we  have,  therefore, 
only  to  make  the  line  A  ah  equal  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  cylinder,  and  we  shall  have  the 
plan  of  the  generator  Act.  As  all  the  generators 
have  the  same  inclination,  they  are  therefore  all 
of  the  same  length,  and  we  have  only  to  mark 
the  length  A  n*  on  every  successive  generator  to 
get  the  curve  a,b,c,  d  e,  f  .  .  .  .  the  section  of 


the  helicoid  by  the  upper  plane.  On  the  eleva-' 
tion  the  successive  intersections  of  the  genera¬ 
tors  give  the  elevation  of  the  helix  A"  fii * * * v,  yv,  Sv, 
. &c. 

From  our  drawing  (fig.  208)  it  is  very  easyi 
to  construct  the  helicoid  with  cardboard  and: 
thread,  and  we  strongly  advise  our  readers  to 
make  this  model  so  as  to  gain  a  clear  perception: 
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i|  appearance  of  this  helicoid.  We  take 
l  eces  of  cardboard ;  draw  on  the  one  the 

i  A,  13,  C,  D,  E,  .  .  .  .  on  the  other  the 

ii  spiral  a,  b,  c,  d,  c,  .  .  .  .  and,  keeping 
i  ;ces  of  cardboard  apart  a  distance  equal 
i  pitch  A"  Av2  by  means  of  pieces  of  wcod 
;  angles,  we  can  insert  the  threads  A  a,  Bb 
. ;  these  threads  will  represent  the  surface. 

:  i  cut  out  the  circular  eye  in  the  upper 
i  of  cardboard,  you  will  be  able  to  distinctly 

■  rough  it  the  helix  forming  a  sharp  arris  to 
Mirface. 

r  horizontal  section  by  a  plane,  such  as, 
l, stance,  X,  will  give  the  two  branches  of 
i  volute  spiral.  One  of  the  branches  is 
;d  by  the  intersection  of  the  generators 

■  .heir  point  of  contact  with  the  helix  :  this 
l  section  of  the  upper  sheet  of  the  helicoid, 
i  ias  the  other  branch  is  the  section  of  the 
:  sheet  of  the  helicoid. 

;ection  of  the  helicoidby  a  cylinder  concentric 
hthe  cylinder  on  which  the  directing  helix 
delineated. 

;  the  circle  F  W  Z  be  the  base  of  the  con¬ 
ic  cylinder.  It  is  evident  that  each  gene- 
:  is  cut  by  the  cylinder  in  two  points,  one 
>j  its  point  of  contact  with  the  helix,  and 
uither  above  that  point ;  for  instance,  the 
i  rator  F /  is  cut  in  F  below  <p,  and  in  F2 
i  a  <{>.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
r;ic  cylinder  cuts  the  helicoid  along  two  lines ; 
i  ne  is  its  intersection  with  the  lower  sheet, 
inther  its  intersection  with  the  upper  sheet. 

Ie  observe  that  for  all  generators  the  dis- 
i;s  between  the  points  of  intersection,  such 
i  or  Fo,  and  the  points  of  contact,  such  as  >p, 
usqual ;  therefore,  the  difference  of  height 
i  een  the  points  of  intersection  of  two  gene- 
i-s  with  the  cylinder  must  be  equal  to  the 
:  rence  in  height  of  the  points  of  contact  of 
►a  generators  with  the  helix,  and  we  con- 
!j;  that  both  intersections  of  the  helicoid  by 
concentric  cylinder  are  helixes  of  the  same 
j«.  as  the  directing  helix. 
tjie  reader  will  notice  as  an  obvious  conse- 
nce  of  the  above  that,  if  the  generator  of 
liielicoid  be  made  to  slide  along  the  helix  on 
ijjame  point  of  contact,  all  the  other  points 
ijhat  generator  will  describe  helixes  of  equal 
|i ;  but,  if  the  generator  be  made  to  roll  on 
; helix  (without  sliding),  then  each  point  of 
.(generator  will  remain  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
describe  an  involute  of  the  helix’s  base, 
ae  helicoid  being  developable,  we  know  that 
‘.ane  tangent  to  its  surface  in  the  point  9 
i  be  tangent  all  along  the  generator  P  p. 
h  horizontal  trace  of  the  tangent  plane  is  a 
,  P  Y,  tangent  to  the  spiral,  MU  PQ  .  .  . 
jwhat  is  equivalent,  perpendicular  to  the 
Jjrator,  P  p.  The  lines  P  Y  and  P  p  contained 
he  tangent  plane  sufficiently  determine  it; 

3  as  P  V  is  parallel  to  the  radius  0  w,  we 
i  also  say  that  the  tangent  plane  to  a  helicoid 
lains  a  generator ,  and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 
|'s  point  of  contact  loith  the  generator. 
ly  the  above  we  can  see  also  that  all  the 
ies  tangent  to  this  helicoid  form  the  same 
lie  with  the  horizontal  plane,  an  angle  equal 
;he  inclination  of  the  tangents  to  the  helix 
mselvos. 

is  the  tangent  plane  contains  a  superficial 
(oent  of  this  helicoid  it  contains,  therefore, 

:i  neighbouring  generators,  or,  what  is  the 
.ie  thing,  two  neighbouring  tangents  to  the 
x.  The  tangent  plane  to  this  helicoid  is, 
before,  also  the  osculating  plane  to  its 
nsctiDg  helix  or  arris  of  retrogression. 

(in  the  elevation  the  generators  Li,  A  a,  A2U 
In  the  outline  of  the  helicoid,  for  on  these 

■  erators  the  tangent  planes  are  perpendicular 
he  elevation  plane. 

Development  of  the  Helicoid. 

'he  helicoid  could  be  developed  by  treating 
i  surface  as  composed  of  a  series  of  triangles, 
ih  as  C5D,  DfE,  EpF, .  .  .  .  and  turning  each 
[.ngle  down  one  after  another  ;  but  we  have  a 
ich  shorter  and  safer  method,  because  we  can 
liw  beforehand  what  will  be  the  shape  of  some 
'the  curves  belonging  to  the  helicoid  when 
usformed  by  the  development  of  the 
face. 

iVhen  the  helicoid  is  developed  all  the  helixes 
•urn  on  its  surface  are  transformed  into 
::les.  A  few  preliminary  considerations  are 
uired  to  prove  this. 

f  a  curve  is  divided  in  equal  parts  (infinitely 
(all)  it  becomes  a  polygon,  the  sides  of  which 
■acide  with  the  tangents  to  the  curve.  The 
;4e  formed  by  two  of  these  infinitely  small 


sides  is  called  the  angle  of  contingence,  for  it  is 
equal  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  neighbour¬ 
ing  tangents,  such  as  AbB  or  BcC  (fig.  209). 

Now,  in  most  curves  drawn  on  a  developable 
surface,  the  angles  of  contingence  are  altered 
by  the  development  of  the  surface,  but  the 
angles  of  contingence  of  the  arris  of  retrogression 
remain  the  same  ;  for  when  (fig.  209),  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  surface,  we  turn  down  the  triangle 
BcC  round  its  side  B  c,  the  angle  of  contingence 
of  the  two  tangents  does  not  alter. 

In  many  curves  the  angles  of  contingence 
vary  from  point  to  point,  but  in  the  helix  all 
these  angles  are  equal ;  therefore,  on  the 
developed  surface  the  transformed  directing 
helix,  or  arris  of  retrogression,  will  be  a  plane 
curve,  the  angles  of  which  are  all  equal.  This 
can  only  be  a  circle. 

The  other  helixes,  such  as  those  which  have 
their  plans  on  the  circle,  F,  W,  Z  (6g.  208), 
have  all  their  points  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  directing  helix,  and  must,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  be  transformed  into  circles  concentric 
with  the  circle  resulting  from  the  direcling 
helix. 

This  will  help  us  to  develope  the  helicoid  on 
one  of  its  tangent  planes,  such  as  the  plane 
which  contains  the  lines  X  L  and  L  L”,  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  elevation  plane.  The  plane 
selected  contains  the  line  XL,  and  also  the  line 
\{y  a,  the  first  of  which  is  tangent  to  the  direct¬ 
ing  helix,  and  the  second  of  which  is  tangent 
to  the  larger  helix  projected  on  the  circle  F  W  Z. 
If  we  turn  down  that  plane  round  its  trace 
L  Lv  we  shall  get  LX.,  and  xf/  the  lines  them¬ 
selves  on  the  plan ;  those  lines  will  be  tangent 
to  the  transformed  helixes,  and  we  conclude 
that  the  centre  of  the  two  concentric  circled 
derived  from  the  helixes  is  on  the  intersection 
of  the  perpendiculars  X2  02  and  a2  02.  The 
radius  of  the  smaller  circle  is  X2  02,  the  radius 
of  the  larger  circle  is  o2  02. 

Having  obtained  this  result,  we  make  the 
development  in  fig.  210,  as  follows  : — We  draw 
a  circle  with  radius  X2  02,  and  take  an  arc  of 
it  equal  to  the  length  of  the  directing  helix,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  generator  such  as 
A  a  in  fig.  208.  Then  we  draw  tangents  B  /3, 
Cy,  D  8  ....  to  this  circle,  making  the 
lengths  B  /3,  C  y,  D  8  .  .  .  .  equal  to  the  lengths 
of  the  arcs  A  /3,  Ay,  A  o,  ....  of  the 
circle.  The  spiral  ABCDEFGH  .  .  .  .  will 
be  the  transformed  section  of  the  helicoid  by 
the  plane  of  the  base.  The  figure  obtained  will 
be  the  development  of  odo  sheet  of  the  helicoid, 
the  other  sheet  is  represented  on  our  drawing 
by  a  dotted  line  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  generators. 

We  can  obtain  a  model  of  the  helicoid  given 
with  its  two  sheets,  by  cutting  the  developments 
in  paper,  glueing  them  together  along  the  edge 
of  the  circle,  and  winding  the  circle  along  the 
helix  delineated  on  a  cardboard  cylinder.  But 
the  reader  will  obtain  a  sufficient  idea  of  a 
developable  helicoid  by  winding  any  paper  ring 
round  a  thick  pencil,  for  this  will  give  him 
invariably  such  a  surface. 

There  is  a  much  faster  method  of  finding 
the  radius  of  the  circle  into  which  the  directing 
helix  is  transformed.  We  give  it  as  a  practical 
method,  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  explain  it, 
as  it  is  based  on  algebraical  calculations,  which 
we  wish  to  spare  our  readers.  On  fig.  208, 
from  Ew  we  draw  E"  P  parallel  to  L”  lv,  and 
from  I"  the  perpendicular  I"  K".  The  distance 
E1'  K"  is  the  radius  required. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Dbcbmbbb  5. 

Architectural  Association — Visit  to  Wandsworth  New 
Workhouse.  Train  from  Waterloo  at  2'6  to  Earlsfield; 
2T9  Kingston  Line. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.  —  Mr.  W. 
Middleweek  on  “  The  Dwellings,  Habits,  <Se.,  and  Over¬ 
crowding  of  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis.’’  6  p.m. 
Monday,  December  7. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “Colour 
and  Colours." — I.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  Philip  S.  Justice  on  “  The 
Dephosphorisation  of  Iron  in  the  Puddling  Furnace.” 

7  30  p.m. 

Surueyors’  Institution. — Mr.  A.  D.  Wells  on  “  The  Cost 
of  Production  and  the  Value  received  from  Farm  Crops.” 
9  p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  {Dublin). — 
Council  Meeting. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. —  Annual 
Dinner. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association.  —  Mr.  J.  Redden  on 
“  Some  of  the  Works  of  8ir  Christopher  Wren  in  London." 

8  p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute. — 8  p.m. 

Victoria  Institute.— 8  p.m. 

Tubsday,  Dbcbmbbb  8. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association.  —  Mr,  W.  K. 
Booth  on  “  Pupilage.”  7’30  p.m. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Further  discussion  on 
Mr.  Imrny’s  paper  on  “High-Speed  Motors  "  and  on  Mr. 
Gisbert  Kipp's  paper  on  “  Continuous  Current  Dynamo- 
Electric  Machines  and  their  Engines.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Decembbb  9. 

South  Kensington  Museum  ( Lecture  Theatre). — Miss  J. 
E.  Harrison  on  "  The  Mythology  of  the  Iliad  as  illustrated 
by  Greek  Vase  Paintings.”— VI.  6T5  p.m. 

Royal  Academy.— Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  ‘  Colour 
and  Colours." — II.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts—  Professor  F.  Elgar  on  “The  Load-lines 
of  Ships.”  8p.ro. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — AddresB.by  the  retiring 
President,  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  Dbcehbbb  10. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— Mr.  John  Parker,  F.S.A.,  on 
“  The  Manor  of  Ay  lesbury."  8  3h  p.m. 

Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  .—Mr.  Eric  8.  Bruce  on 
“  Health  and  the  Electric  Light.”  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.— 
Annual  General  Meeting.  Papers  by  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Murphy  and  Mr.  H.  Kingsford.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  Dbcbmbbb  11. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “  Colour 
and  Colours.” — III.  8  p.m. 

York  Architectural  Association. —  Conversazione.  7'30p.m. 


gUstellimea. 

Lectures  at  tbe  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

Prof.  WariDgton  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  continuing  bis 
lectures  on  “  Mineralogy,”  in  speaking  of  the 
importance  which  was  attached  by  the  explorer 
to  the  discovery  of  minerals  which  were  known 
to  be  generally  associated  with  the  ore  of  which 
he  is  in  search,  said  that  this  peculiarity  was 
not  confined  to  mineral,  but  extends  to  rock 
formations,  certain  conditions  of  the  same  rock 
being  more  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  ore 
than  others.  It  is  the  business  of  the  miner  to 
become  a  thorough  geologist  of  the  district  be¬ 
fore  he  allows  his  investigations  to  take  a  more 
practical  form.  It  is  observed  in  the  North  of 
England,  for  instance,  that  a  vein  is  richest  in 
the  limestone,  in  a  less  degree,  but  Btill  mode¬ 
rately  productive  in  the  gritstone,  and  becomes 
greatly  impoverished  in  the  shale.  The  explorer 
examines  the  brook  courses  and  the  sideB  of  the 
hills  until  he  identifies  one  of  these  beds,  and 
then  ho  has  what  he  considers  to  be  a  key  to 
the  situation.  Another  point  to  be  noticed  is 
the  fact  that  gentle  undulating  bills  are  always 
more  likely  to  be  productive  than  rugged  heights. 
If  it  is  believed  pretty  largely  in  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict,  as  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  that  ore  of  lead 
will  not  be  found  in  sandstone,  the  chances  are 
that  sandstone  formations  are  not  frequent  in 
that  district.  Objection  of  this  kind  was  long 
held  towards  granite,  because  it  was  not  found 
productive  iu  the  south-west  district ;  but  lead 
ore  has  been  worked  successfully  for  many 
years  in  tbe  granite  at  Wicklow,  and 
also  in  the  province  of  Jaen  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  There  are  generalisations,  however, 
which  are  more  reliable,  such  as  the  greater 
probability  of  finding  veins  in  soft  rocks  than 
hard.  Geologists  would  not  distinguish  between 
them,  and  yet  to  the  miner  this  point  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  Physical  constitution, 
as  applied  to  all  rocks,  is  therefore  a  necessary 
consideration.  Sometimes  a  large  compass 
needle  is  useful  in  determining  spots  likely  to 
yield  ore.  In  the  North  of  England,  perpen¬ 
dicular  lodes  are  generally  found  to  be  more 
productive  than  others.  This,  among  various 
facts,  has  given  rise  to  prejudice  in  certain 
districts  regarding  more  or  less  horizontal  lodes, 
especially  if  they  happen  to  run  into  a  hill,  it 
being  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  super¬ 
incumbent  mass  squeezes  the  ore  out.  In  other 
districts  the  opposite  opinion  is  held,  the  theory 
being  that  little  cover  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
existence  of  ore  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
obviously  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
become  a  successful  miner,  that  the  character¬ 
istic  features  of  various  mining  districts 
should  be  studied,  and  the  prejudices  and 
objections  in  connexion  with  each  considered. 

Architects  and  Parliament— Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Isaacs,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Surveyor  to  tbe  Holborn 
District  Board  of  Works,  has  been  elected  M.P. 
for  the  Walworth  Division  of  Newington.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  J. 
Dick  Peddie,  who  sat  in  the  last  Parbament,  has 
lost  bis  seat. 

Steel  Shutters— At  the  new  Tilbury  Docks, 
of  which  we  gave  a  description  a  little  while 
ago,  the  sheds  on  the  quays  are  to  be  closed  by 
steel  revolving  shutters,  which  are  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  &  Co. 
(Limited).  The  steel  Bheets  to  be  used  in  their 
construction,  placed  end  to  end,  would  extend 
nearly  twenty  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  steel 
springs  required  for  the  motive  power  twenty- 
four  miles. 
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Technical  Art  Teaching. — A  paper  bear¬ 
ing  the  above  title  was  read  on  Wednesday 
evening  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  F. 
Edward  Hulme.  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair.  Mr.  Hulme  commenced  his 
paper  with  the  observation  that  no  one  could 
look  back  ten  years,  or  even  five,  without 
feeling  that  nationally  they  had  made  immense 
strides  in  art.  It  was  easy,  of  course,  to  sneer 
at  mstheticism  as  a  passing  fashion,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  its  eccentricities  deserved  the 
ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  wholesomely -minded 
people,  but  when  all  that  was  evanescent 
and  unreal  should  have  passed  away,  they 
would  yet  see  beneath  its  frothy  emptiness  the 
real  strength  of  the  advancing  tide.  After 
referring  to  the  services  of  Mr.  Sparkes  in 
connexion  with  Doulton  art  pottery,  and  of 
Mr.  Rawle  with  the  Nottingham  lace  trade, 
Mr.  Hulme  said  that  he  was  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  everything  as  to  feel  that  he  needed  now 
but  to  “rest  and  be  thankful,”  but  he  desired 
to  raise  his  voice  in  protest  against  the  alto¬ 
gether  unjust  idea  that  the  schools  and  system 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  been 
proved  a  failure,  and  must  now  be  swept  aside. 
So  far  from  that,  they  had  been  an  incalculable 
gain  to  the  nation,  and  it  now  only  required  that 
they  shonld  endeavour  to  graft  into  their  living 
structure  that  additional  and  more  technical 
knowledge  that  the  necessities  of  the  time  and 
of  the  place  demanded.  The  designer,  if  he 
would  essay  the  figure,  must  have  at  least  as 
good  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  the  sculptor 
or  the  painter.  He  again  must  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  plant  structure,  and,  even  if  he 
hesitated  to  call  himself  a  botanist,  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  leading  laws  of 
plant  growth.  Model  drawing  was,  in  Mr.' 
Hulme’s  view,  a  most  essential  feature  in  art- 
education,  and  its  practice  could  hardly  be  too 
emphatically  advocated.  Another  most  valuable 
study  was  plane  geometrical  drawing.  In  this 
branch  of  the  subject  Mr.  Hulme  said  that 
most  geometry  books  erred  through  giving  the 
students  too  many  problems,  and  there  was,  he 
believed,  still  room  for  a  book  for  busy  artisans 
to  be  called  the  “  Common-sense  Geometry,” 
leaving  out  all  kinds  of  useless  and  fancy  con¬ 
structions,  and  giving  only  the  most  useful 
problems  in  the  most  direct  way.  Architectural 
drawing  also  was  advocated  as  a  subject  of  the 
highest  value,  and  in  this  respect  actual  obser¬ 
vations  and  measurements  were  of  the  first 
importance. 

R.  C.  Church  at  Leek  (Staffordshire). — 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Mary’s  (R.C.) 
Church,  Leek,  has  been  laid  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ilsley,  R.C.  Bishop  Auxiliary  of  Birmingham. 
The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a 
chancel  (arranged  for  surpliced  choir),  two  side 
chapels,  baptistery,  confessional  recessed  in 
wall  of  aisle,  opening  into  a  small  room  for 
priest,  fitted  with  a  fireplace  ;  nuns’  choir,  for 
the  use  of  the  adjoining  convent :  priests’ 
sacristy,  with  heating-chamber  under ;  and 
working  sacristy  surmounted  by  a  very  effective 
tower  and  spire,  140  ft.  high.  The  organ- 
gallery  is  at  the  west  end,  the  chancel  and  side 
chapels  being  at  the  east  end.  The  interior 
dimensions  of  the  church  are  104  ft.  long  by 
50  ft.  wide,  and  the  height  to  the  apex  of  the 
barrel-roof  ceiling  of  nave  and  chancel  will  be 
53  ft.  6  in.  The  exterior  elevation  of  the  roof 
from  floor  to  ridge  is  to  be  64  ft.  The  columns 
and  responds  of  nave  and  chancel  arcading,  the 
shafts  supporting  principals  of  roof,  also  the 
exterior  shafts,  columns,  and  bands  on  spire, 
will  be  of  red  Scotch  stone;  the  rock-faced 
ashlar  is  to  be  of  local  Hazelhurst  stone,  and 
the  dressings  of  Doulting  stone.  Mr.  Albert 
Vicars,  London,  is  the  architect ;  and  Messrs. 
Barker  &  Sons,  of  Birmingham,  are  the  con¬ 
tractors. 

Rosslyn-hill  Chapel,  Hampstead.— The 

Rosslyn-hill  Chapel  has  recently  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  north  aisle,  which  will 
increase  the  accommodation  afforded  by  about  a 
hundred  sittings ;  a  new  chancel,  with  ves  try  and 
committee-room  ;  and  organ-chamber  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  vestry.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Adamson  &  Sons,  of  Ealing; 
the  additions  being  built  of  Bath  stone  and 
Kentish  rag  facings  to  correspond  with  the 
older  portion.  They  are  of  similar  character, 
Decorated  Gothic,  and  were  designed  by  Messrs. 
Worthington  &  Elgood,  of  Manchester;  Mr. 
Creed  having  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

"■pke  Pulsometer  Engineering  Company 
(Limited)  have  opened  an  office  at  74,  Broomie- 
law,  Glasgow. 


The  London  Pavilion  Music  Hall. — The 

new  London  Pavilion  Music  Hall,  overlooking 
what  was  until  lately  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
Piccadilly-circus,  was  opened  on  Monday  night. 
We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the 
building,  which  seems  to  have  called  forth  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity  in  planning,  the  most  having 
been  made  of  an  awkward-shaped  site.  The 
hall  itself,  with  its  two  galleries,  will  afford 
room  for  about  3,000  persons,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  taken  for  the  public  safety  in 
case  of  a  sudden  panic.  There  are  three 
spacious  staircases  to  be  used  for  exit  only. 
The  hall  is  provided  with  a  sliding  roof  similar 
to  that  introduced  by  the  lessee,  Mr.  Villiers, 
at  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall,  Westminster- 
road.  The  decorations  are  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brad- 
well,  of  Great  Portland-street,  the  work  in  relief 
having  been  executed  by  the  Plastic  Decoration 
and  Papier  Mache  Company,  of  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  in  fibrous  plaster  and  carton- 
pierre.  The  hall,  which  has  only  taken  four 
months  and  seven  days  to  build,  has  been 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders, 
F.S.A.,  and  the  elevation  is  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Worley.  There  is  to  be  a  restaurant  at 
the  corner  of  the  building  at  the  junction 
of  Piccadilly  and  the  new  street,  but  this 
is  not  quite  ready  for  opening.  The  electric- 
light  fittings  and  gasfittings  (which  in  some 
instances  serve  the  double  purpose)  have 
been  made  and  fixed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Cannon,  of 
London-road,  Southwark, — in  conjunction  with 
the  Edison-Swan  Electric  Lighting  Company  so 
far  as  the  electric-lighting  arrangements  are 
concerned.  The  building  is  lighted  up  by  310 
incandescent  lamps  each  of  16-candle  power. 
The  lamps  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
building  are  conveniently  divided  into  several 
separate  circuits,  and  some  gas-burners  are 
always  alight  so  as  to  prevent  alarm  in  case  of 
any  accident  to  the  electric-lighting  apparatus. 
The  current  for  the  lamps  is  generated  by  two 
of  the  Edison-Hopkinson  dynamos,  each  capable 
of  sustaining  300  lamps  of  16-candle-power,  and 
there  are  two  16-h.p.  Otto  gas  engines  to  serve 
as  motive  power,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
electric  lighting  machinery  is  duplicated.  The 
lavatories  are  provided  with  Jennings’s  tip-up 
basins.  The  urinals  are  by  Tylor  &  Sons,  and 
the  water-closets  are  Bostel’s  patent  “  Brighton 
Excelsior.”  Hydrants,  fitted  with  Morris’s  instan¬ 
taneous  couplings,  with  an  arrangement  imme¬ 
diately  adapting  them  to  receive  the  fire-brigade 
hose,  are  placed  on  the  different  floors  of  the 
building,  and  the  iron  columns  supporting  the 
galleries  are  coated  with  plaster  as  a  protective 
against  injury  by  fire.  In  the  ceiling  over  the 
upper  gallery  are  eight  sunburners  to  assist 
in  the  ventilation.  Messrs.  Peto  were  the 
builders. 

London. — The  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Corn- 
hill,  was  re-opened  on  the  6th  ult.,  after  having 
been  closed  for  some  three  months  for  renova¬ 
tion  and  repair.  The  interior  of  the  building 
(one  of  Wren’s)  has  been  re-decorated  through¬ 
out,  with  the  exception  of  the  reredos  and  north 
porch.  In  consequence  of  inadequate  ventila¬ 
tion,  the  paint  work  and  gilding  were  much 
deteriorated,  and  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  Trollope  &  Sons, 
of  Halkin-street,  Belgrave-square,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Chas. 
Reilly,  of  St.  Swithin’s-lane.  The  church  was 
considerably  altered  and  decorated  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Citizen),  “  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
depart  from  the  main  features  of  his  work  ;  but 
a  few  excrescences  have  been  removed  and 
some  highly  Gothic  features  in  his  treatment 
have  been  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
Wren’s  design.”  Under  the  direction  of  the 
architect  the  church  has  been  re-lighted  by 
Messrs.  W.  Sugg  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  West 
minster,  by  the  introduction  of  four  sun-burners 
specially  designed  for  this  church. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  last.  Mr.  John  Cotton  (vice-president)  was 
in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  a  memorial 
he  had  received  from  the  Stone  Carvers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  London,  in  reference  to  the  detrimental 
effects  of  sub -contracting  upon  the  stone  carver’s 
art.  The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated 
for  membership  Messrs.  F.  B.  Peacock,  F. 
Evans,  E.  Wilkes,  H.  R.  Bewlay,  J.  Crouch, 
J.  C.  Irvine,  and  F.  B.  Andrews.  A  paper  was 
given  by  Mr.  Tadman  Foulkes,  entitled  “  A 
Few  Hints,”  which  dealt  mainly  with  the 
principal  difficulties  of  the  modern  practitioner. 


The  Reform  of  London  Cabs.— 1 

announced  that  the  promoters  of  the  sixp< 
cab  service  for  Birmingham  are  now  tux 
their  attention  to  London.  They  propogt 
start  an  enterprise  which  will  revolutionise: 
metropolitan  cab  service.  Our  “  pet  aversie 
— the  “growler,” — is  to  be  ousted  from 
streets  by  a  new  four-wheel  vehicle  whicr 
said  to  have  received  the  approval  of  the  & 
land-yard  authorities,  its  principle  being  i 
the  back  part  will  let  down,  thus  making 
open  carriage  of  it,  while  baggage  is  place* 
the  top  and  the  front.  We  are  also  to  be  ! 
plied  with  improved  hansom  cabs,  and  i 
Victorias  for  the  use  of  ladies  shoppinf 
visiting.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it.  It  may,! 
ever,  be  as  well  to  impress  upon  the  promo 
of  this  enterprise  that  the  great  desiderai 
is  an  efficient  and  comfortable  closed  fc 
wheeled  hackney-carriage.  Damp  hansome 
decidedly  dangerous,  and  there  are  very1 
hansoms  which  are  even  tolerable  when  cl< 
The  “growler”  would  have  been  a  diagram 
“  the  year  one,”  and  is  an  incomprehenii 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  unfittest.  : 
excellent  hansoms  at  present  on  the  streets 
all  very  well  for  dry  weather,  but  there  k 
undoubted  demand  for  a  good  closed  fl 
wheeled  cab. — Lancet. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.-- 
the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  December! 
Sir  Frederick  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.  (Preside 
in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  the  foil 
ing  thirteen  Associate  Members  had  been  tr 
ferred  to  the  class  of  Members  : — A.  Brown 
Davidson,  W.  C.  L.  Floyd,  S.  Horsley,  R 
Lapage,  P.  T.  8.  Large,  H.  U.  McKie,  B, 
Middleton,  D.  G.  Ottley,  H.  S.  C.  Ree,  0, 
Single,  W.  G.  Strype,  and  R.  H.  Swindlehn 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  reported  thatr 
candidates  had  been  admitted  as  Students,  r: 
first  ballot  for  the  present  session  resultel 
the  election  of  fifteen  Members,  eighty! 
Associate-Members,  and  eight  Associates.  s 
congratulate  the  Institution  on  this  evidene 
its  flourishing  condition. 

Smethwick. — New  Central  Schools  ere? 
in  Smethwick  for  the  Harborne  School  B 
have  just  been  opened.  Accommodatior 
provided  for  660  pupils,  with  lecture-roomr 
science  lectures,  laboratory,  and  a  schoolc 
cookery.  The  works  have  been  carried  ou1 
Mr.  G.  H.  Marshall,  builder,  of  Smethwick! 
a  cost  of  about  6,000J.,  from  designs  by  1 
under  the  direction  of  the  architects  to 
|  Board,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp  &  Co.,  of  >1 
mingham. 

Proposed  Cemetery  at  Sutton,  Surrey 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Sutton,  Surrey, ; 
week,  before  Major-General  A.  De  Courcy  SH 
Royal  Engineers,  with  a  view  to  an  applied 
for  sanction  to  borrow  12,0001.,  for  the  pur«l 
of  purchasing  land  for  a  cemetery,  and  erecr 
chapel,  mortuary,  lodge  and  entrance-gfi 
boundary-wall,  <5cc.,  also  purchasing  landi! 
a  store-yard,  and  erecting  siabling,  stores:'! 
The  plans  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Js 
Payne  Curtis,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor  toll 
Board,  who  attended  and  gave  details  as  tc ' 
cost  of  constructing  the  various  buildings  ;! 
approaches  thereto. 

Investments. — Mathieson’s  “  Vade  MeS 
for  Investors,”  of  which  the  third  an;! 
publication  has  been  sent  us,  gives  particiil 
in  regard  to  almost  every  concern  in  w 
money  can  or  may  be  invested, — Governirj 
securities,  stocks,  railways,  and  miscellanij 
companies,  &c.  It  is  stated  to  be  comp 
from  official  sources.  The  book  appears  ~! 
complete,  and  is  in  a  small  and  conven-) 
compass. 

Lynton. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Local  Boai 
Health  of  Lynton  on  the  25th  ult.,  it  was  dec! 
to  call  in  Messrs.  Davison  &  Davison,  civil  ti 
neers,  of  Windsor,  to  advise  them  on  the  drair- 
of  the  district,  and  to  prepare  the  neoes:! 
plans  and  sections,  &c. 

The  Public  Health  (Metropolis)  Bil 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association! 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  it  was  resolveli 
“  That  the  consideration  of  the  Public  He 
(Metropolis)  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Couno! 
this  Association,  with  a  view  of  amendingil 
same,  and  that  practical  suggestions  (in  writ- r 
be  invited  from  all  members.” 

Swanwick. — An  inquiry  was  held  at  S' : 
wick  last  Monday,  with  reference  to  an  appi 
tion  of  the  Alfreton  Rural  Authority  to  boil 
2,000Z.  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  S’ 
wick  and  Leabrooks  by  irrigation.  Mr.  W.  H.  I1 
ford,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  explained  the  plsl 
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w  Purifying  Process  for  Refuse 

>v. — Experiments  were  made  some  time 
t  the  Kronenberg  workmen’s  colony  near 
\  (Germany),  belonging  to  the  celebrated 
iworks  of  Krupp,  for  the  purpose  of  purify - 
sfnBe  water  from  the  houses  sufficiently  to 
iof  its  flowing  into  a  river  without  danger  of 
rater  of  the  latter  being  rendered  unfit  for 
|3ing  purposes.  The  Chemiker  Zeitung  re- 
Is  that  this  is  as  much  as  can  reasonably 
jrpected  from  a  process  of  purification,  it 
r  evident  that  the  use  of  river  water  for 
ling  is  a  remote  contingency,  against  which 
pecial  precautionary  measures  are  neces- 
The  system  of  purification  in  question 
[mded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  all  the 
iances  held  in  suspension  by  refuse  water, 

:  such  dissolved  substances  as  have 
tndency  towards  decomposition,  can  be 
(r  precipitated  and  decomposed  by  a 
Ively  small  addition  of  lime  and  green 
>1.  The  former  is  first  added,  and  when  it 
ixercised  its  full  decomposing  power,  the 
hate  of  iron  completes  the  process  of  puri¬ 
tan.  At  the  Kronenberg  colony  this  work 
'.rried  on  satisfactorily  by  means  of  two 

s,  into  which  the  chemical  agents  are 
iduced  by  a  simple  method.  There  is  an 
lious  contrivance  for  regulating  the  supply 
lemicals,  so  that  it  may  be  in  proportion  to 
mantity  of  water  to  be  treated.  This  is 
ped  by  the  action  of  a  water-wheel,  the 
1  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  volume  of 
e-water  coming  in ;  this  varying  at  different 
i  of  the  day,  according  to  the  domestic 
itions  going  on.  The  cost  of  the  process 
out  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per  cubic  metre 
at  35  cubic  feet)  of  liquid  treated. 

le  Sanitary  Condition  of  Wiesbaden, 
og  the  earlier  part  of  the  autumn  reports 
been  current  in  the  German  press  to  the 
t  that  the  epidemic  of  a  typhoid  character 
h  had  manifested  itself  at  Wiesbaden  had 
to  some  extent  caused  by  negligence  on 
part  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities.  A 
al  commission  was  named  on  behalf  of 
municipality  to  investigate  the  matter,  Dr. 
Pettenkofer  being  amongst  its  members, 
rding  to  the  official  report  which  has  now 
ared,  the  suspicions  as  to  impurity  in  the 
r  supply  do  not  seem  to  have  been  founded, 
ruth  was  discovered  in  the  supposition  that 
(disease  had  originated  from  cases  having 
irred  amongst  men  employed  in  connexion 
i  the  water  supply  works  then  being  finished, 
commission  reports  that  the  disease  existed 
|e  town  before  the  suspected  water  supply 
in  working  order.  Moreover,  the  irregular 
se  of  the  epidemic,  as  regards  the  localities 
pked,  precludes  the  establishment  of  a 
dte  accusation  against  the  authorities 
bnsible  for  the  water  supply.  On  the  other 
I,  the  commission  has  traced  a  connexion 
reen  the  epidemic  and  the  pollution  of  the 
.nd,  as  well  as  the  close  manner  in  which 
,own  is  built.  The  arrangements  for  deal- 
vith  faecal  matter  are  considered  to  be  in 
,  of  revision,  as  the  system  of  pits  is  un- 
■able.  The  treatment  of  refuse-water  from 
es  is  also  considered  to  require  improve- 

t.  Excessive  closeness  of  building  is  a 
t  demanding  attention  as  well  as  the  entire 
tion  of  house  construction.  The  munici- 
y  has  already  commenced  preliminary 
ations  in  connexion  with  a  thorough  reform 
ae  sanitary  regulations  of  the  town, 
etection  of  Escapes  of  Gas  by  Elec- 
ity. — Arneuld’s  appliance,  shown  in  March 
le  Paris  Electrical  Exhibition  consists  of  a 
ery  of  chromic  acid,  the  zinc  of  which 
a  the  appliance  is  at  rest  is  quite  outside 
fluid.  When  at  work  the  latter  covers  both 
irodes,  and  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  is 
ght  to  a  glow.  If  the  dark  red  glowing 
il  is  conveyed  along  a  pipe  in  bad  condition, 
place  where  the  escape  takes  place  is  marked 
ncreased  brilliancy  of  the  spiral  in  conse- 
ice  of  the  catalytic  action.  The  end  of  the 
tratus  which  carries  the  spiral  is  enclosed 
metal  tissue,  and  thus  the  explosive  gas  is 
ented  from  becoming  ignited.  An  appliance 
be  added  in  the  day  time  which  gives  an 
3i  when  escapes  of  gas  are  met  with,  as  the 
'  of  the  platinum  wire  would  not  be  so 
ly  distinguished  as  at  night, 
icandeacent  Lamps. — Messrs.  Woodhouse 
awson  have  published  a  pamphlet  on  their 
ndescent  lamps,  which,  though  it  is  essen- 
y  a  trade  circular,  contains  some  useful 
tical  information  in  regard  to  incandescent 
;ric  lighting. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

Greenbeart,  B.G . 

. ...... ton 

6 

10 

0 

Teak,  E.I . 

. load 

12 

10 

0 

Sequoia,  U.S . 

.ft.  cube 

0 

2 

6 

Ash,  Canada  . 

. load 

3 

0 

0 

Birch  ,,  . . . 

3 

0 

0 

Elm  . 

3  10 

0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac.  . . 

1  10 

0 

Oak  „  . 

3 

0 

0 

Canada . . . 

6 

0 

0 

Pine,  Cauada  red  . 

3 

0 

0 

„  yellow . 

3  15 

0 

Lath,  Dantsic  . . 

..fathom 

6 

0 

0 

St.  Petersburg  . 

6 

0 

0 

Wainscot,  Riga . . 

t  )  lug 

2  15 

0 

,,  Odessa  . 

3 

2 

6 

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  1st 

.’.’std’.ioo 

8 

0 

0 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

6 

10 

0 

Kiga  . 

6 

0 

0 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yel. 

9 

0 

0 

„  2nd  „ 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8wedish . . . . . 

6 

0 

0 

White  Sea  . . 

8 

0 

0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

18 

0 

0 

„  2nd  . 

12 

0 

0 

,,  3rd,  Ac.  .. 

7 

0 

0 

,,  Spruce  1st  .... 

9 

0 

0 

,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

6  10 

0 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

5 

0 

0 

Battens,  all  kinds . 

4 

0 

0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 

in.— Pre- 

pared,  first  . 

0 

9 

0 

Second  . 

0 

7 

6 

Other  qualities  . 

0 

6 

0 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

. foot 

0 

0 

3* 

Honduras,  Ac . 

0 

0 

3 

Australian  . 

0 

0 

3 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 

0 

0 

5 

8t.  Domingo  cargo  av. . 

0 

e 

5* 

Mexican  ,, 

0 

0 

4 

Tobasco  cargo  av . 

0 

0 

4 

Honduras  cargo  av . 

0 

0 

4i 

Rose,  Rio  . 

7 

0 

0 

Bahia . 

6 

0 

0 

8atin,  St.  Domingo . 

0 

0 

0 

Porto  Rico  . 

0 

0 

0 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

0 

0 

4 

£.  B. 

7  10 
16  10 
0  2 
6  0 
4  10 
6  0 
4  10 
6  0 
7  0 
4  0 
6  6 
6  0 
7  0 
4  10 
3  7 

9  0 

7  10 

8  0 

15  0 
8  16 

10  10 

16  0 
19  0 
32  10 
18  10 
10  10 
12  0 

8  0 
7  10 

13  0 

0  13 
0  8 
0  7 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

10  0 

14  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


d. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


METALS.  £.  a.  d. 

Ibon— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton  2  2  0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London .  4  15  0 

„  „  in  Wales  .  4  7  6 

,,  8tatTordehiro,  London  .  6  15  0 

8heeta,  single,  in  Loudon .  7  10  0 

Hoops  ,,  .  6  5  0 

Nail-rods  ,,  .  5  15  0 

COPPBII  — 

British,  cbe.  ana  ingt . ton  45  10  0 

Best  selected  .  40  10  0 

Sheets,  strong .  610  0 

,,  India .  48  0  0 

Australian,  fine  cash .  0  0  0 

Chili,  bars  . .  42  5  0 

Yki.low  Mbtat . lb.  O0  4* 

Lkad  Pig,  Spanish .  12  5  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  0  0 

Spblikb— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  14  15  0 

Ordinary  brands  .  14  16  0 

Tin— 

Banca  .  96  0  0 

Billiton .  910  0 

8traits  . 9R  0  0 

Australian  .  93  7  6 

English  ingots .  97  0  0 

Tinplates — 

IC  coke  . box  14  6  0 

IX  ditto  .  21  0  0 

IC  charcoal .  16  6  0 

IX  ditto  .  24  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  21  7  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  30  10  0 

Ceylon  .  27  10  0 

Copra .  0  0  0 

Palm,  Lagos  .  29  10  0 

Palm-nut  Kernel  .  25  10  0 

Bapesoed,  English  pale .  24  0  0 

,,  brown  .  22  6  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  19  6  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  25  0  0 

Lubricating,  U. 8,  7  0  0 

,,  Refined  .  4  0  0 

Tubpbntink— 

American,  in  cks . cwt.  10  0 

Tab  -Stockholm . brl.  0  18  6 

Archangel .  0  11  6 


£.  s.  d. 
0  0  0 
5  0  0 
4  10  0 
7  0  0 
9  0  0 
7  6  0 
7  0  0 

46  10  0 

47  0  0 
0  0  0 

48  10  0 
0  0  0 

42  15  0 
0  0  4i 
0  0  0 
12  6  0 

16  0  0 
14  17  6 

0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
94  0  0 
98  0  0 

16  0  0 
25  0  0 
21  0  0 
20  0  0 


21  17  6 
31  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
20  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
21  0  0 
45  0  0 
10  0  0 
16  0  0 


0  19  0 
0  12  0 


CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

P*ge 

Granite  Curb  . 

Supply  of  New,  and  Purchase  of  Old  Stores  .. 

Brokeu  Grunite,  Flints,  Ac . 

Works  and  Materials  . 

East  Ham  Local  Board 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Co. 
Barking  Town  Loci  Brd 
St.  George 's,Hanover-sq. 

do. 

G.  Livingstone . 

do. 

Dec.  12th 

1 

iL 

Telephone  Pofes,  Ac . 

Four  Cottages,  Boat-house,  Ac . 

Lancashire,  Ac.  Tel.  Co. 
Admiralty  . 

do. 

do. 

Law  A  Cbattertou  . 

do. 

Dec.  18th 
IDee.  19th 

H* 

Stonewaro  Pipe. Sewer . . 

Sewerage  Works . 

Wimbledon  Local  Brd. 
West  Ham  Local  Board 

Official  . 

Lewis  Angoll . 

Dec.  22nd 

do. 

Jan.  5th 

ii. 

1 

TENDERS. 


ASHFORD  (near  Staines). — For  drainage  and  sanitary 
works  at  the  West  London  District  Schools,  Ashford, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  architect 


Dicksee  &  Dickseo  . 111,318 

Sharpe  A  Co.,  Limited  . .  1,3 16 

O.  Roberts  .  1,313 

A.  K.  Addis  .  1,295 

Cooke  &  Co .  1,2 

B.  Wells . 

T.  Anthony  . 

Neave  A  8on . 

A.  H.  Apted  . 

J.  8.  Halliwell . 

B.  Walker . 

J.  Ridde'l  . . 

J.  Knight  . 

8.  Saunders  . 

VV.G.  Lilly  . 

J .  Bottrell . 

Leslie  *  Knight  . 

H.  C.  Belch  . 

North  British  Plumbing  Company 

Burman  &  Sons . 

Calnan  &  Co . 

J.  Newton . . . 

W.  Nash  . 

G.  Bell  . 

G.  Oibson  . 

G.  Reavell . 

R.  Seed  . 

G.  Neal  . 

C.  Folliot  . 

T.  Nye  . 

Neave  &  Neave . 

W.  Johnson,  Wandsworth  (accepted) 


0  0 
0  0 
1,247  0  0 
1,189  0  0 
1,180  0  0 
1,136  14  0 
1,108  0  0 
1,051  0  0 
961  13  0 
917  0  0 
914  12  0 


BLACKHEATH.  —  For  additions  and  alterations  to 
"  The  Dignaries,"  Westcombe  Park,  for  Mr.  W.  Claude 
Johnson.  Messrs.  Higgs  A  Rudkin,  architects,  Bedford- 
row.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Roobwood  — 


W.  Webster  . £4,144  0  0 

Clarke  A  Bracey  .  3,930  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  3,836  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  .  3,833  0  0 

Macey  A  Sons  .  3,798  0  0 

H.  L.  Holloway,  Now  Cross  Gate*...  3,483  0  0 

•  Accepted. 


CARDIFF. — For  new  south  block  of  offices  to  the 
Cardiff  Exchange  Buildings,  Mount  Stuart-square,  for  the 
Cardiff  Exchange  and  Office  Company  (Limited).  Messrs. 
James,  Seward,  A  Thomas,  architects  and  surveyors, 

_ ] .  ir _ i  o _ 


Cardiff  and  Swansea: — 

D.  C.  Jones,  Gloucester . £6,159  0  0 

D.  J.  Davies,  Cardiff  .  6,000  0  0 

C.  Burton,  Cardiff  .  6,738  0  0 

F,  8.  Lock,  Cardiff  (acoepted) .  6,316  0  0 


DURHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  for  the 
Birtley  Co-operative  Society  for  Butchering  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  James  E.  Parsons,  architect.  Quantities 


supplied : — 

John  Jennings,  Chester-le-Street  . £568  2  3 

Tyrie  A  Graham,  Gateshead .  667  14  6 

Chipchase  A  Dobson,  Jarrow  .  641  18  10 

Wakefield  A  Henderson,  Gateshead  ...  631  3  0 

Potts  A  Moorhead,  Leamington .  525  14  7 

Thomas  Hunter,  Washington  .  608  12  3 

Joseph  Burnett  A  Son,  Birtley  * .  495  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


EPSOM. — For  the  erection  of  mortuary  and  bakehouse 
to  Workhouse.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  architect. 
Wool  Exchange.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Miller, 


Guildhall-chambers : — 

Barrage  . 

...  £959  0 

0 

For  Oven. 

...  £100  0  0 

..  909  0 

c 

...  90 

0 

9 

...  853  0 

0 

...  73 

0 

0 

Bullers . 

...  810  0 

0 

...  98 

0 

0 

Newman  . 

....  839  0 

0 

...  81 

0 

0 

Potter  . 

0 

...  80 

0 

0 

...  820  0 

0 

...  75 

0 

0 

Newton . . 

....  619  0 

0 

...  105 

0 

0 

Arney . 

....  8.3  12 

10 

...  86 

6 

10 

Uumphris . 

...  810  0 

0 

...  72 

0 

0 

Grist  . . . 

....  SOS  18 

0 

...  72 

18 

0 

....  812  10 

7 

...  116 

16 

3 

0 

...  72 

0 

0 

Warr . 

....  795  0 

0 

...  97 

0 

0 

....  795  0 

0 

...  78 

0 

0 

Neave  A  Co . 

...  793  0 

0 

...  72 

0 

0 

Hughes . 

...  790  0 

0 

...  84 

0 

0 

Leslie  <x  Knight  . 

...  783  0 

0 

...  79 

0 

0 

Sawle . 

...  760  0 

0 

...  70 

0 

0 

S.  Hards  . 

...  744  12 

0 

...  71 

18 

0 

Killick . 

...  740  0 

0 

...  74 

0 

0 

G.  Hards . 

...  645  10 

0 

...  78 

19 

0 

w  road  and  sewer,  Ac.,  at  Hanwell 

Park,  Hanwell.  Messrs.  Baker  A  Sous. 

surveyo 

Queen 

Victoria-street ; — 

Rowland  Bros,  (accepted)  . 

...  £732 

0 

0 

LEWE3. — For  the  erection  of  detached  residence.  King 
Edward’s-road  (exclusive  of  foundations),  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Cbatfleld.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect,  Walbrook: — 

James  Longley,  Crawley  (accepted)  £1,203  0  0 


LEYTONSTONE.— For  building  a  dwelling-house  with 
addition  in  Mayville-road  Park  Estate,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Livermore,  architect  and  surveyor  : — 

A.  Nicholls,  Harrow-road,  Leytonstone*  £366  0  0 
*  Accepted. 
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LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  58, 
Finobury. pavement,  for  Mr.  S.  Solonian.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  D.  Campbell  &  Son.  Messrs.  Theodore  K.  Green 
&  Son,  Kinsbury  pavement,  architects 

L.  II.  &  R.  Roberts . £2,791  0  0 

Hall.  Beddal),  &  Co .  2,790  0  0 

Mark  Manley .  2,677  0  0 

Ashby  &  Horner  .  2,650  0  0 

Sabey  &  8on  . 2.617  0  0 

R.  Arias  &  Co .  2,498  0  0 

Killby  &  Qayford .  2,472  0  0 

Neare  &  Near® .  2,4»'9  0  0 

Brass  &  Son  .  2,465  0  0 

W.  Woodward  (accepted)  .  2,390  0  0 

LONDON. — For  building  nevr  coach-house  and  appur¬ 
tenances  at  No.  40a,  Devonshire-street,  W.,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect : — 

H.  Toten  &  Sons  (accepted) . £720  0  0 

LONDON.— For  fittings,  22,  New  Bond-street,  for 
Messrs.  P.  Morris  &  Co.  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Ridge, 
architect : — 

Trent  Brothers . £475  0  0  ! 

Scrivener  .  473  0  0 

Robinson .  434  0  0 

Anstey . . .  206  0  0 

Roberts  (accepted) .  192  0  0! 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  drill-shed  for  the  Tower 
Hamleta  Artillery  Volunteers,  Victoria  Park-square.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Wall,  architect: — 

Croggon  &  Co.,  Upper  Thames-street*  £332  10  0 
*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  alteration  to  378  Mile  End-road,  for 
Mr.  S.  Stxby.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect: — 

F.  Head,  South  Hackney  (accepted)...  £195  0  0 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  firing  a  heating  boiler 
Bnd  fittings  at  the  St.  Luke's  Workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians  of  tho  Holborn  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  &  Son.  architects  :— 

Hodge  &  Son . £304  3  6 

Fraser  &  Co .  258  0  0 

Marshall  &  Co .  215  0  0 

Fraser  &  Fraser  . 193  0  0 

May  Bros . . .  185  0  0 


MITCHAM. — For  providing  and  fixing  Bteam  boilers, 
mains,  and  apparatus  for  heating  ;  also  hot-water  supply, 
cold  water  mains,  and  supply  firecocks  and  hydrants,  at  the 
New  Workhouse,  Mitcham,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Holborn  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  &  Son, 
architects 

Berry  &  8on . £6,297  0  0 

Fraser  &  Co .  6,102  0  0 

Potter  &  Son  .  6,047  0  0 

Benham  &  Son  . .  4,869  0  0 

May  Bros . A .  4,6.0  0  0 


8AXMUNDHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Benhall  Lodge,  Saxmundham,  for  Mr.  Edmund  W. 
Holland.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  8.  J.  Thacker. 
Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect,  Doughty-Btreet,  Mecklen- 
burgh-sqnare  — 

W.  Rowland,  London . £5,315  0  0 

R.  S.  Smith,  Ipswich .  6,186  0  0 

Holliday  &  Greenwood,  London .  6,143  0  0 

Alfred  fcoe,  Ipswich . 4,800  0  0 

Howard  &  Son,  Halesworth  .  4,729  0  0 

W.  11.  Gibbs,  Leiston .  4,607  0  0 

George  Kenney.  Ipswich  .  4,689  0  0 

D.  C.  Jones  &  Co.,  Gloucester .  4,665  0  0 

Alfred  Brown,  Braintree  .  4,548  0  0 

John  Sbillitoe  &  Sons,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds  .  4,541  0  0 

Oliver  T.  Gibbons.  Ipswich  .  4,636  0  9 

T.  H.  Kingerleo,  Oxford  . 4,633  0  0 

George  Grimwood  &  8ons,  8udbury  4,419  0  0 

Cutting  &  Sons,  Saxmundham .  4,395  0  0 

Everett  A  Co.,  Colchester .  4.340  0  0 

Leslie  &  Knight,  London  .  4,309  0  0 

Dobson,  Colchester .  4,195  0  0 

Warming  and  Hot-aater  Services,  SfC. 

Adams  &  Son . . .  643  0  0 


SOUTHSEA. — For  additions,  &c.,  to  the  “  Castle 
Tavern,”  8omers-road,  Southsen.  Mr.  James  W.  Stroud, 
architect,  Brougham-road,  Son>h9ea  :  — 

H.  Jones  . £110  0  0 

B.  Newton  .  397  0  0 

G.  Beech  .  383  12  0 

T.  P.  Hall  (accepted) .  310  0  0 

[All  of  8outhsea,  Portsmouth.; 


STREATHAM. — For  shop  fronts  and  fittings,  Streatham, 
for  Messrs.  G.  Taylor  &  Son.  Mr.  James  Young,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Trent  Bros,  (accepted) . £340  0  0 


WALWORTH.  —  For  certain  plumber’s  work  and 
repairs  to  roofs  at  the  Newington  Infirmary,  Westmore- 
land-road.  for  the  Guard  ans  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Saviour’s 
Union.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  A  8on,  architects  : — 

Cattell  . £297  0  0  ! 

Riches .  222  0  0 

Evans .  J26  0  0 

Castle  .  121  0  0 

Wood  &  Co .  121  0  0 

Stephens .  117  0  0 

Whicher .  105  0  0 

Nash  .  96  0  0 

8w«n  A  Barlow .  90  0  0 

Walker  .  87  0  0 

Roberts  .  79  0  0 

Grady .  73  10  0 

W.  G.  Lilly,  Crown-court,  Pall  Mall  •  73  0  0 

8eed . .  65  0  0  ! 

*  Accepted. 


reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, “Tun  BcrLDEB,  London." 


C.  D.— A.  H.— F.  T.  r.-F.  R.  C.-J.  H.  P.— H.  C.— H.  H.— C.  P. 
(M8.  received).— C.  L.,  Paris.— R.  W.  W.  &  Co.— J.  L.— R.  B..  Paris. 
— J.  F.  B.  (we  should  not  be  disposed  to  trust  that  process  so  much 
as  computation  from  actual  observation,  because  it  is  dealing  with 
an  artificial  state  o ( the  stream,  and  formula:  are  too  inelastic  to  cover 
varieties  of  circumstances  in  a  natural  watercourse  ;  that  Is  our  view, 
but  “doctors  may  differ"). — “  Ventilating  Sunlight  for  Churches  ” 
(your  signature  is  Illegible). 

All  statements  of  facts,  Hats  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica¬ 


tion. 


We  i 


i  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 


Wt  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 


been  duplicated  tor  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matter*  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHEE’S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “Thr  Buildbb,  London.’ 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words .  0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  8eries  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  frout  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
'  c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under .  2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  Os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
miitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
t  the  Post-office,  Covent  garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
■ugly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  shuuld  be 


RPFflTAT,  — • ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
w x  mkvts  nr  npnRpa  to  nrprnvTiK'np 


DAY  mornings. 


The  Builder,"  may 
o  the  OJJU:c.  46,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  it  addressed 
envelopes  are  Bent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  26s.  per  annum.  To 
India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  30s.  per  annum.  Remittances  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine- 
street,  W.C. 


Best  Batli  Stone,  for  Winter  use.  , 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down,  and  f  Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  (  Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advii 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  feet  cube, 

for  winter  use. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  S 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

,  The  stone  from  these  quarria 
is  known  as  the  "  Westhi 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  ye 
crystalline  nature,  and  n 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mo 
durable  BtoneB  in  England,  it 
Is  of  the  same  cryataUia 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Steo 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  mo 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  wor 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  ft 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  t 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice,  i 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ( 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONJ 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerse 
London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  3 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyi 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  a 
dress  S.  &  J.  STAPL?1 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Sto„ 

BLUB  LIAS  LIMB  and  Lime  Merchant* 
Stoke  -  under  -  Hail 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Aim 


Ham  Hill  Stone !  Ham  Hill  Stone  !  : 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wor!( 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quan;i 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establishei 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Albaii, 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Advi 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lab 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiar 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouc 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milh 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraceB.[ADVi 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ad’ 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; . 
Whitfield-street,  W. ; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  con 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS'! 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 
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the  entrance-court  into  the  main  or  Hall  court. 
Such  of  the  monks  as  still  held  out  against 
Fylott,  Cromwell’s  visitor,  were  severally  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  execution,  or  the  cruellest  of  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Newgate  at  the  hands  of  his 
agent,  Thomas  Bedyll.  Other  monks  remained 
under  William  Trafford,  the  last  prior,  and 
two-and-twentieth  of  his  house.  A  small 
party,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Bruges,  were 
reinstated  by  Mary,  and  to  them  her  sister 
and  successor  granted  a  safe  conduct  to  return 
abroad. 

Most  noteworthy  is  it  to  read  how  Charter- 
house  met  with  a  fate  different  from  that 
which  generally  overtook  the  dispossessed 
monasteries.  It  ultimately  became,  in  fact, 
the  home,  in  turn,  of  certain  allied  noble 
families.  Having  served  for  a  while,  like  to 
the  neighbouring  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  as  a  storehouse  for  Henry’s  pavilions 
and  nets,  together  with  other  equipments  for 
the  chase,  it  was  granted  (1542)  to  Thomas 
Hall  and  John  Bridges  for  their  joint  lives. 
The  king  next  gave  it  to  his  Lord  Chancellor, 
Sir  Thomas  Audley, — Lord  Audley,of  Walden, 
whom  he  also  endowed  with  the  priory  of 
Holy  Trinity  without  Aldgate.  In  April, 
1555,  Lord  Chancellor  Audley  sold  Charter- 
house  to  Sir  Edward  North,  treasurer  to  the 
Court  of  Augmentations,  elevated  Baron  North 
of  Kirtling,  county  Cambridge,  17th  February, 
1554.  Lord  North  sold  it  for  2,5001.  to  John 
(Dudley)  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  whose 
execution  it  again  reverted  to  him  by  grantof  the 
Crown.  By  deeds,  dated  May  31  and  June  7, 
1565,  Roger,  second  Lord  North,  husband  to 
Winifred,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Rich  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  adjoining  St.  Bartholomew’s 
priory,  conveys  the  property  for  2,820 1.  to 
Thomas  (Howard)  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose 
second  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  heir 
to  the  named  Thomas,  Lord  Audley  of  Walden. 
The  house  he  here  built  for  himself  was 
for  a  while  the  Duke’s  prison-house.  For 
having  been  committed  to  the  Tower  when  a 
plague  broke  out  in  the  Tower  liberties,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  hither  under  the  easy  custody 
of  Sir  Henry  Neville.  But  scarcely  within  a 
few  months  of  the  completion  of  his  design  he 
was  again  seized  and  reconveyed  to  the  Tower. 
At  the  Duke’s  conviction  and  attainder  (1572), 
Charterhouse  was  made  over  to  his  second  son, 
Thomas,  who,  succeeding  to  his  mother  in  the 
barony  of  Walden,  was  here,  in  the  existing 
great  Hall,  advanced  Earl  of  Suffolk  (May  4, 
1603)  by  James  I.  On  that  day  James  made 
his  public  entry  into  his  new  capital,  and 
willing  to  show  respect  to  a  family  who  had  so 
suffered  in  his  mother’s  cause,  turned  aside 
from  out  of  Aldersgate-street  to  the  then 
Howard  House,  which  he  reached  at  six  in  the 
evening.  Here  he  and  his  following  were  right 


Sutton's  Hospital  in  Charterhouse. 


N  our  issue  of  the  5  th 
December  we  briefly 
announced  that 
Charterhouse 
London  is  marked 
for  destruction 
order  that  part  of 
the  site  may  be 
turned  to  more  pro¬ 
fitable  account.  Of 
the  many  similar  projects  which  we  record 
from  time  to  time  we  know  none  that  should 
arouse  in  any  but  the  most  strictly  utilitarian 
-quarters  a  greater  degree  of  interest.  Standing 
remote,  northwards  of  Charterhouse-square, 
and  having  lately  escaped  conversion  into  a 
•fish-market,  the  buildings  are  unfamiliar  to 
the  general  passer-by. 

Many,  doubtless,  were  surprised  to  read 
that  the  recent  vast  conflagration  in  Clerken- 
well  threatened  to  forestall  the  gover¬ 
nors’  present  plans,  and  actually  damaged 
the  belfry  behind  what  used  to  be  Wilder¬ 
ness-row.  Yet  some  will  recall  it  to  mind  as 
the  first  alma  mater  of  Wesley  and  Isaac 
Barrow ;  of  Blackstone  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ;  the  school  of  Lovelace  and  Crashaw 
Eastlake  and  J ohn  Leech ;  of  Havelock  and 
J  ohn  Stewart ;  wherein  Thirlwall  and  Grote, 
Addison  and  Steele  were  form  -  fellows. 
Thackeray  seems  to  have  entertained  no  great 
.regard  for  the  few  months  he  passed  at 
“  Slaughterhouse  ”  or  “  Smiffies ;  ”  yet  latterly, 
as  his  writings  testify,  he  evinced  a  strong 
-affection  for  the  home  of  the  “  Cistercians  ” 
and  their  associations  with  “  Grey  Friars.” 

Singularly  to  tell,  the  earliest  history  of 
Charterhouse  is  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  Great  Pestilence  which  ravaged  Europe  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Hecker  describes  for 
ns  the  progress  and  desolation  of  the  Black 
Death.  Travelling  from  China  to  the  East,  it 
passed  onwards  from  the  Levant  into  Italy  (as 
commemorated  by  Boccaccio),  and  thence  over 
Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  into  Great 
Britain.  Stow  relates  how,  entering  our  island 
in  Dorset,  and  speeding  onwards  into  Devon, 
Gloucester,  and  Oxford,  it  at  length  came  to 
“  London,  and  overspread  all  England,  so 
wasting  the  people,  that  scarce  the  tenth  [sic] 
person  of  all  souls  were  left  alive,  and  church  • 
yards  were  not  sufficient  to  receive  the  dead, 
but  men  were  forced  to  choose  out  certain 
fields  for  burials  ;  whereupon  Ralph  Stratford, 
bishop  of  London,  in  the  year  1348,  bought  a 
piece  of  ground  [some  three  acres  in  extent] 
called  No  Man’s  Land,  which  he  enclosed 
with  a  wall  of  brick,  and  dedicated  for  burial 
of  the  dead.”  Pennant,  be  it  noticed,  iden¬ 
tifies  this  plot  with  Pardon  churchyard,  since 


used  for  interment  of  suicides  and  criminals.* 
No  Man’s  Land,  formerly  in  St.  Sepulchre’s 
parish,  is  held  by  many  authorities  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  Crown  holding  cited  in  Domes¬ 
day  Book  as  being  near  to  Newgate  ;  one  of 
the  only  two  places  in  London,  by  the 
way,  mentioned  in  that  survey.  Adjoining 
to  No  Man’s  Land  was  Spittle  Croft, 
of  thirteen  acres,  attached  to  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Spital, — whose  parish  was  taken  out 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s  at  the  Suppression, — which 
Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  a  Flemish  retainer  of 
Philippa,  King  Edward  III.’s  bride,  and  a  hero 
in  her  husband’s  French  wars,  purchased  and 
applied  to  a  like  purpose.  Quoting  the  in¬ 
scription  of  a  stone  cross  he  had  seen  there, 
Stow  avers  that  in  1349  more  than  50,000 
persons  were  interred  in  these  two  grounds. 
Some  twenty  years  later  the  site  was  taken  for 
that  monastery, — not  the  first  of  its  order  in 
England, — for  which  was  adopted  the  ascetic 
rule  of  Chartreuse  founded  by  St.  Bruno  at 
Grenoble,  and  to  which  Michael  de  North- 
burgh,  bishop  of  London,  1354-1361,  proved  a 
large  as  he  was  a  first  benefactor.  +  North- 
burgh  is  reputed  to  have  persuaded  De  Manny 
to  convert  the  latter’s  intended  college  for  a 
warden,  dean,  and  twelve  priests  secular,  into 
a  priory  for  twenty-four  monks.  Other  hold¬ 
ings  were  acquired  by  the  Carthusians,  such 
as  Hervye’s  Croft  and  Newchurch  Haw  ;  and 
to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  rest,  an  acre 
which  in  1429  was  let  to  them  at  an  annual 
rent  of  a  red  rose  by  one  William  Rendre, 
citizen  and  barber.  Rendre’s  acre,  being 
pasture  land,  lay  in  Conduit  Shoot  near  to 
Trillemille  Brook  in  St.  Andrew’s  de  Holborn, 
and  eastwards  of  the  king’s  highway  leadin. 
from  Holborn  to  the  prebendal  manor  of 
Kaunteloe  (Kentish  Town).  The  precincts 
have  always  been  extra- parochial. 

The  fortunes  of  the  House  of  the  Salutation 
of  God’s  Mother  attained  to  their  apogee 
during  the  priorship  of  John  Houghton,  when, 
teste  Dugdale,  their  revenues  amounted  to  642 1. 
a  year.  The  monks  were  visited  with  a  signal 
share  of  royal  displeasure.  For  contumacious¬ 
ness  in  the  matter  of  the  king’s  supremacy, 
Prior  Houghton  and  Proctor  Middlemore  were 
(1534)  committed  to  the  Tower.  Nor  did 
speedy  submission  secure  their  safety.  In 
1535  Houghton  was  again  imprisoned,  and, 
with  some  monks,  executed  at  Tyburn,  May  4. 
On  their  way  to  the  scaffold  they  were  seen  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  himself  a  captive,  who  had 
spent  some  time  in  religious  retreat  in  Charter- 
house.  One  of  Houghton’s  arms  was  set  over 
the  gateway,  opposite  to  the  Hall,  leading  from 


Pardon  Church  lajr  between  the  new  Clerkenwell-road 
and  Sutton-street ;  the  site  was  afterwards  given  to  a  Welsh 
congregation. 

f  Vide  Archdeacon  Hale’s  account  in  the  “  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Loudon  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society,”  iii. 
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regally  entertained  for  a  space  of  four  days. 
Hence  James  went  to  Whitehall,  and  so  to 
the  Tower.  With  his  customary  rapacity,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  alienated  Charterhouse,  9th 
May,  1G1 1,  to  Thomas  Sutton,  Master- General 
of  the  Ordnance  in  the  North,  for  13,000Z. 
Sutton  died  on  December  12th  (ever  since 
commemorated  as  Founder’s  day)  of  that  same 
year.  In  this  short  interval,  having  long 
desired  to  so  devote,  in  his  own  words,  a  large 
and  liberal  estate  to  public  good,  he  endowed 
what  Fuller  justly  terms  “a  masterpiece  of 
Protestant  English  charity,”  and  which  until 
Guy’s  time  stood,  says  Pennant,  as  “  the 
greatest  gift  in  England,  either  in  Protestant 
or  Catholic  times,  ever  bestowed  by  one  man.” 

The  last-named  writer  is  hardly  correct  in 
declaring  that  “  there  is  scarcely  any  vestige 
of  the  conventual  building,  which  is  said  to 
have  stood  in  the  present  garden.”  The 
Preachers’  and  Pensioners’  Courts  are  Blore’s 
work,  it  is  true.  Yet  the  curious  might  find 
some  cells  and  other  remains  southwards  of 
the  playground  ;  also  in  the  kitchen,  antique 
*•  Egipte,  the  fleyshe  kychyne  ”  ;  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  western  end,  of  the  earlier  school ;  and 
by  the  Chapel  tower.  Evidence  House  (the 
muniment-room),  Washhouse-court,  and  the 
Cloister,  present  several  relics.  Yet  these, 
albeit  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  yield 
in  value,  from  the  structural  point  of  view,  to 
their  later  surroundings.  For  in  them  we  have 
a  most  excellent, — and,  indeed,  in  London  a 
quite  unique, —  example  of  a  nobleman’s 
private  residence  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  successor.  The  Officers’  Library  and  the 
Drawing  (or  Governor’s)  Room,  reached  by  » 
magnificent  staircase  of  date  1571,  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  Elizabeth,  as  yet  uncrowned,  when  on 
her  way  from  Hatfield  to  the  Tower.  She 
stayed  here  from  the  19th  to  the  28th  of 
November,  1558,  as  the  guest  of  Lord  North. 
The  interior  of  the  Great  Hall*  is  remarkably 
fine.  It  is  unquestionably  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  work,  since  his  initials  and  date 
T.  N.,  1571,  are  repeated  in  the  carving.  Its 
chimneypiece,  as  also  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel,  are  of  Sutton’s  time.  So  important, 
indeed,  are  these  several  features  that  they 
may  well  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article.  Their  details  may  be  studied  at 
leisure  in  the  set  of  views  taken  (18S0)  for  the 
Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old 
London,  c  curis  Mr.  Alfred  Marks,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  some  valuable  information 
not  available  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  and  on 
points  but  dimly  discernible  in  a  winter’s  dark 


WATER  MAINS. 

jgjT  is  usually  considered  necessary  to 
give  mains,  and,  indeed,  every  size 
of  pipe  conveying  water,  a  cover  of 
3  ft.,  neither  more  nor  less,  this 
particular  depth  of  cover  being  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  arising  out  of 
the  necessity  of  offering  resistance  to  the  effects 
of  frost,  the  concussion  caused  by  traffic  in  the 
street  or  road  above,  and  a  convenient  depth 
for  examination  and  repair.  The  excavation 
of  a  considerable  length  of  the  trench  is  usually 
made  before  any  of  the  pipes  are  placed  in 
position,  so  that  they  may  rest  upon  firm  or 
“  unmoved  ”  ground,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  length  at  the  joint,  where  holes  are 
formed  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  to  admit 
of  the  pipes  being  joined  with  freedom.  It  is 
not  usual,  however,  to  excavate  at  any  one 
time  a  greater  length  of  trench  than  the  pipe- 
layers  can  keep  pace  with,  as  unnecessary 
interference  with  traffic  might  accrue,  and,  for 
similar  reasons,  the  trenches  are  refilled  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  pipe-laying  proceeds.  When 
the  trench  has  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  is 
excavated  at  a  slightly  increased  depth,  and 
about  6  in.  of  soft  material  is  then  laid  upon 
the  rock,  forming  a  bed  for  the  pipe  to  rest 
upon.  In  refilling  the  trench,  after  the  pipe 
has  been  laid,  the  material  ought  always  to  be 
carefully  beaten  and  consolidated  at  every  8  in. 
of  depth,  the  finest  being  selected  for  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  pipe.  Sufficient  space 
is  left  to  receive  the  bottoming  for  the  metal 
or  paving  stone  requisite  to  properly  restore 
the  surface  of  the  street  or  road.  When  the 
pipes  pass  through  fields  and  the  top  of  the 
pipe  is  necessarily  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  an  embankment  is  formed  of  the 
surplus  material  from  the  pipe  trenches,  so 
as  to  give  a  cover  of  at  least  2  ft.,  a  con¬ 
venient  slope  for  this  being  4  to  1.  The 
soil  must  first  be  removed  from  the  site  of 
the  embankment,  and  afterwards  replaced, 
and  neatly  trimmed  off’  and  sown  down. 
Where  pipes  have  to  be  taken  across  bridges 
very  little  depth  of  cover  is  usually  obtain¬ 
able.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  the  least 
possible  exposure  to  the  effects  of  vehicular 
traffic,  the  pipes  are  laid  under  the  footpath, 
the  bed  for  which  is  prepared  at  as  great  a 
depth  as  can  be  obtained.  They  are  then 
surrounded  with  fresh  concrete,  and  the  pave¬ 
ment  carefully  relaid  in  a  bed  of  mortar. 
Fig.  1  illustrates  a  case  of  this  kind,  the 


day. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
school’s  removal  in  1872,  followed  by  the 
migration  hither  of  the  Merchant  Taylor  boys 
from  Suffolk-lane.  The  pious  founder  pro¬ 
vided  a  free  school  for  only  the  children  of 
poor  men  ;  at  their  first  meeting,  July,  1613, 
the  Governors  confirmed  these  conditions. 
We  can  but  surmise  with  what  astonishment 
Sutton,  did  he  arise  from  his  costly  alabaster 
tomb  in  the  Chapel,  would  regard  the  build¬ 
ings  that  crown  the  high  lands  northwards  of 
Godaiming  ;  of  his  kindred  foundation  we  are 
reluctant  to  speak.  Comforted  and  relieved 
in  their  failing  years,  the  pensioners  move 
hither  and  thither  in  their  high  hats 
and  long  gowns  like  to  ghosts  of  a  time 
and  usages  which  this  age  has  well-nigh  for¬ 
gotten  ;  or  finding,  at  once  seeks  to  change. 
In  his  “Sketch-book ’’(London  Antiques)  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  dwells  with  exquisite  fancy  upon 
the  quaintness  and  sanctity  that  surround  the 
closing  years  of  these  necessitous  gentlemen. 
Thackeray’s  stronger  hand  has  touched  upon 
the  pathos  of  their  situation  ;  his  account  cul¬ 
minates  in  that  passage  wherein  he  tells  us 
how  within  sound  of  the  chapel  bell,  and  with 
“  Adsum”  on  his  lips,  the  Colonel,  “  whose 
heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  answered 
to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  The 
Master.” 


Society  of  Engineers. — The  Society  of 
Engineers  will  hold  its  annual  dinner  at  the 
Guildhall  Tavern  on  Wednesday  next,  the  16th 
of  December. 

*  8tyled  by  the  boys  “Old  Codds’  Hall’’;  their  own 
they  named  “  Young  Codds’  Hall.” 


section  being  taken  through  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  the  dotted  line  representing  the  level 
of  the  footpath  and  surface  of  the  road  at  the 
ends  of  the  bridge.  In  circumstances  where 
the  ground  is  too  soft  to  admit  of  the  pipes 
being  properly  and  firmly  bedded  they  are 
rested  upon  short  lengths  of  Baltic  white 
pine  deals,  9  in.  by  3  in.,  and  secured  by 
hard-wood  slack  blocks,  4  in.  by  4  in.  at  thick 
end,  and  2  ft.  long,  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  pipe,  and  firmly  driven,  so  as  to  give 
the  pipe  a  proper  bearing.  The  length, 
number,  and  distances  apart  of  these  sup- 
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ports  are  regulated  from  time  to  time  as  cir-  4 

cumstances  may  dictate. 

Where  small  streams  are  crossed  it  is  often 
customary  to  carry  any  water  that  may  be 
flowing  down  them  at  the  point  of  the  crossing  - 
of  the  water-mains,  through  pipes  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  diameter  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case.  Where  streams  exist,  j 
when  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  cross  them  by  flanged  pipes, 
affording  them  a  substantial  support  of  masonry  i 
or  concrete  abutments  on  both  sides,  hollowed 
out  about  3  in.,  to  receive  the  pipes.  When 
exposed,  they  are  covered  with  red  Norway 
battens,  6i  in.  broad  and  in.  thick,  selected, 
and  free  from  sap-wood,  cut  to  the  proper  bevel 
at  the  edges  and  curve  at  the  top,  and  the 
whole  creosoted.  The  battens  are  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  flanges,  fitted  close,  and  secured  by 
wrought-iron  straps,  Sin.  by  $  in.,  and  keyed 
up  with  cottars.  The  stonework  of  the  abut¬ 
ments  is  dressed  off,  so  that  the  wood  may  fit 
close  ;  but  the  covering  should  not  be  put  on 
till  the  joints  have  been  properly  tested. 

In  dealing  with  the  case  where  a  river  of 
considerable  width  has  to  be  passed,  and  m> 
suitable  means  of  transit  exist,  two  alternatives 
present  themselves, — either  a  bridge  must  be 
constructed,  which  might  prove  a  very  expensive 
undertaking,  or  the  pipes  must  be  laid  under 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  determining  factor, 
of  course,  is  the  question  as  to  which,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  would  be  ulti¬ 
mately  the  more  economical.  The  latter  wa 
adopted  some  time  ago,  when  a  line  of  36-in 
pipes  was  laid  below  the  river  Clyde.  Before 
we  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  system  of 
cofferdam  adopted,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
refer  for  a  moment  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Samuel 
Smiles’s  “Lives  of  the  Engineers,”  p.  392, 
where  he  tells  us  how  “James  Watt,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  was  consulted  by  the  Glasgow 
Waterworks  Company  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
conveying  water  from  a  peninsula  across  the  ) 
Clyde  to  the  company’s  engines  at  Dalmornock, 
a  difficulty  which  appeared  to  them  almost 
insurmountable  ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  fit  the 
pipes  through  which  the  water  passed  to  the  < 

uneven  and  shifting  bed  of  the  river.  Watt,  . 

on  turning  over  the  subject  in  his  mind, 
shortly  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  showed  that  his  • 
inventive  powers  were  unimpaired  by  age.  )j 
Taking  the  tail  of  the  lobster  for  his  model,  he 
devised  a  tube  of  iron  similarly  articulated,  of 
which  he  forwarded  a  drawing  to  the  water¬ 
works  company,  and,  acting  upon  his  recom-  i 
mcndation,  they  had  the  tube  forthwith 
made  and  laid  down,  with  complete  success. 
Watt  declined  to  be  paid  for  the  essential 
service  he  had  thus  rendered  the  water¬ 
works  company  ;  but  the  directors  made  a  i 
handsome  acknowledgment  by  presenting  him 
with  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  a  4 
hundred  guineas,  accompanied  by  the  cordial 
expression  of  their  thanks  end  esteem.”  When  ! 
we  compare  the  early  engineering  enterprise  as  5 
exhibited  in  the  above  reference,  with  its  modern 
development,  illustrated  in  the  following  de¬ 
tails,  the  effect  is  not  a  little  entertaining.  A 
cofferdam  was  formed,  consisting  of  two  parallel  j 
rows  of  main  piles,  from  12  in.  to  14  in.  square, 
which  were  driven  9  ft.  from  centre  to  centre,  [ 
the  piles  in  each  row  being  6  ft.  apart.  Each  j 
6-ft.  space  was  filled  in  with  10-in.  sheet  piling, 
driven  between  a  double  line  of  wales,  and  a 
double  line  of  guide  wales,  12  in.  by  6  in., 
checked  and  bolted  by  f  in.  bolts  to  main 
piles,  so  that,  in  driving,  the  direction  of  the 
piles  was  under  complete  control.  The  edges  : 
of  all  the  piles  and  walings  were  sawn  straight  .  . 
and  parallel,  the  joints  caulked,  and  the  dam 
puddled  outside,  and  made  perfectly  water-  | 
tight.  The  dam  was  so  strutted  inside  as  to 
preserve  the  parallelism  of  the  two  rows  of 
piles,  and  supported  from  the  down-stream 
side,  so  that  it  was  able  to  withstand  the  force 
of  the  river  when  in  flood.  The  piles  were  all 
ringed  at  the  top,  and  shod.  Not  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  width  of  the  river  was 
occupied  by  the  sheet  piling  of  the  cofferdam 
at  any  one  time.  Although  the  space  occupied 
by  the  main  piles  and  the  piles  of  the  staging  | 
necessary  for  gaining  access  to  the  work  occu-  I 
pied  an  additional  width,  a  clear  space  of  ; 
50  ft.  was  maintained  at  all  times  for  the  j 
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passage  of  vessels.  Rows  of  6-in.  sheet  piling 
were  driven  across  the  dam  between  the  two 
rows  of  main  piles,  in  advance  of  the  pipe¬ 
laying,  and  at  such  distances  apart  as  admitted 
of  six  pipes,  each  12  ft.  long,  being  laid  at  one 
time.  After  each  six  pipes  were  laid,  a  row 
of  sheet  piling  or  6-in.  planking  was  placed 
across  the  dam  on  the  top  of  the  concrete, 
which  was  put  round  the  last  pipe  laid,  and 
both  this  and  the  sheet  piling  in  advance  were 
caulked,  strutted  inside  to  the  main  piles,  and 
puddled  up  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  dam 
was  perfectly  water-tight.  These  cross  dams 
or  bulkheads  were  placed  sufficiently  far  from 
the  end  of  the  last  pipe  laid,  to  allow  of  the 


outer  part  of  the  socket  was  carefully  removed. 
A  piece  of  f-in.  wrought-iron  tube  was 
screwed  into  the  centre  hole  in  the  socket, 
adjusted  to  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  pipe,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  after  the  pipe  had  been 
sunk,  and  marked  in  feet  and  inches.  Each 
pipe  was  lowered  into  its  position  gradually 
by  means  of  tackle  attached  to  it,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  joint  would  not  at  any  time 
be  canted  more  than  2  in.  or  4^°  off  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis,  the  tubes  fixed  into  the 
sockets  enabling  this  to  be  done  with  accuracy, 
these  tubes  being  afterwards  removed.  After 
the  pipes  had  reached  the  proper  depth,  a 


Fig.  2. — Turned  and  Bored  Joints. 


joints  being  made  with  freedom.  After  the 
excavations  inside  the  cofferdam  were  made  to 
the  proper  depth,  piles,  12  in.  by  12  in.,  were 
driven  several  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  the  heads  cut  off’  level,  and  hollowed  out 
to  receive  the  pipes.  Every  second  pipe  was 
fastened  by  a  wrought-iron  strap  to  two  piles, 
with  the  heads  cut  level  with  the  top  of  the 
pipe.  In  the  places  where  the  cross  dams 
were  put  inside  the  cofferdam,  the 
trench  was  filled  in  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  pipe  with  Portland  cement 
concrete,  mixed  and  laid  down  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  water-tight.  The  concrete 
was  composed  of  one  part  cement,  one  of  clean 
river  sand,  and  two  of  clean  gravel,  which, 


quantity  of  sand  was  thrown  in  round  them, 
so  that  the  action  of  the  water  might  carry  it 
below  the  pipe,  and  give  it  a  uniform  bed  at 
the  required  level. 

The  pipes  in  general  use  for  distances  where 
there  are  no  bends  in  the  line  have  turned  and 
bored  joints,  the  latest  and  most  improved 
design  for  which,  now  adopted  in  all  important 
works,  is  illustrated  in  fig.  2.  But  when 
deviations  from  the  straight  line  occur,  plain 
socket  joints  for  lead  are  used.  The  special  cast¬ 
ings,  of  which  there  are  numberless  varieties, 
to  suit  every  condition  in  which  a  pipe  may  be 
placed,  except  where  they  are  provided  with 
flanges,  have  also  plain  socket  joints,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  fig.  2.  It  is  always  necessary,  before 


Fig.  3. — Wide  Sockets  for  Lead  Joints. 


after  being  thoroughly  mixed,  was  immediately 
used.  While  the  trenches  were  being  cut,  it 
was  necessary  to  work  the  pumps  constantly, 
though  the  difficulty  met  with  in  respect  of 
water  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated. 
After  the  pipes  had  been  laid,  the  trenches 
were  refilled  with  the  material,  and  excavated 
to  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  sand 
and  firm  parts  of  the  material  being  put  next 
to  the  pipe.  The  process  of  laying  the  pipe 
was  somewhat  peculiar.  The  inner  portions 
of  the  turned  and  bored  parts  were,  after  being 
carefully  scraped  and  cleaned,  paid  over  with 
a  little  thick  anti-corrosive  brown  paint,  and 
two  pipes  put  together  so  that  they  might  lie 
in  the  same  straight  line,  and  forced  home  by 


lowering  a  pipe  into  the  trench,  to  carefully 
brush  it  through,  so  as  to  remove  any  soil, 
stones,  or  other  matter,  which  may  have  acci¬ 
dentally  entered,  and  to  scrape  and  clean  the 
turned  and  bored  parts.  The  pipes  are  lowered 
singly,  brought  to  the  proper  inclination,  firmly 
bedded,  and  made  to  rest  throughout  their 
whole  length  on  the  solid  ground.  Every 
effort  ought  to  be  always  made  to  lay  the  pipes 
in  straight  lines  ;  but  where  slight  deviations 
occur,  the  joint  must  then  be  run  up  with  lead. 
Curved  special  castings  have  to  be  provided  for 
the  more  important  bends,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  small  radius,  but  plain  socket-joints 
will  do  where  the  bend  is  sufficiently  large. 
In  regard  to  the  pipe  shown  in  fig.  2,  after  it 


Fig.  4. — Socket  for  Rubber  Ring  Joint. 


two  screw  bolts  secured  to  a  jointed  ring  round 
the  socket  of  the  pipe  last  laid,  and  to  a  strap 
across  the  socket  of  the  pipe  being  laid.  The 
pipe  was  then  held  in  this  position  till  the  joint 
had  been  run.  A  piece  of  ropeyarn,  pre¬ 
pared  to  the  proper  size,  was  then  put  into 
the  socket,  but  not  driven  so  far  in  as  to 
prevent  the  lead  completely  filling  the  space 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  jointed  clasp  ring.  The  lead  was  run 
into  the  joint  through  holes  bored  into  the 
socket,  and  to  secure  the  utmost  solidity  of 
the  lead  joint,  one-half  more  hot  lead  than  was 
required  was  kept  at  hand  in  ladles.  The 
ropeyarn  was  afterwards  taken  out,  and  then 
any  lead  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 


has  been  properly  cleaned  and  bedded,  the 
turned  and  bored  parts  are  paid  round  with 
good  anti- corrosive  brown  paint  of  a  proper  con¬ 
sistency.  The  pipes  are  then  driven  together 
in  a  careful  manner,  the  blows  being  directed 
all  round  the  socket  end  of  the  pipe  which  is 
being  driven,  and  repeated  till  it  is  quite  home, 
but  not  longer.  There  is  always  an  indication 
of  this  point  in  the  driving,  which  experienced 
men  recognise  at  once  ;  but,  the  want  of  such 
recognition  on  the  part  of  unpractised  hands 
frequently  gives  rise  to  broken  pipes.  The 
driving-pipe  is  usually  suspended  by  a  stout 
rope  from  a  plank  supported  over  the  trench 
upon  two  trestles,  one  on  each  side.  Pipes 
and  special  castings,  having  wide  joints  for 


lead,  shown  in  fig.  3,  must  have  as  much  rope- 
yarn  tightly  driven  into  the  socket  as  will 
leave  a  uniform  space  for  lead  all  round,  a 
width  which  is  defined  by  the  size  of  the  pipe 
used. 

Diameter  of  Pipe.  Depth  of  Lead. 

42,  36,  27,  and  24  in .  3  in. 

21,  18,  16,  15,  and  14  in.  .  . .  2^  in. 

12,  9,  and  6  in . . .  2  in. 

o,  4,  and  3  in . . .  H  in. 

A  point  of  some  interest,  the  facts  of  which 
are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with,  is  the  amount 
of  lead  which  a  well-made  joint  will  take.  We 
give  the  weight  in  the  case  of  seven  of  the 
most  commonly-used  pipes  in  the  above  list,  viz., 
36  in.,  24  in.,  15  in.,  12  in.,  9  in.,  6  in.,  and 
4  in.,  the  weight  of  lead  used  for  the  joints  of 
which  should  neither  be  more  nor  less  than 
respectively  53  lb.,  39f  lb.,  22  lb.,  17  lb., 
lo£  lb.,  5  lb.  6  oz.,  and  2  lb.  14  oz.  The 
lead  is  run  into  the  socket  by  means  of  a  clay 
fillet  and  jointed  clasp  ring,  and  the  joint  is 
afterwards  neatly  set  up  with  caulking  tools 
and  4  lb.  hammers,  and  the  joint  left  flush 
with  the  outside  of  the  faucet  ;  but  a  sufficient 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  lead  to  cool 
before  the  joint  is  caulked  up.  In  the  case  of 
lead  joints  being  made  in  the  turned  and  bored 
pipes,  the  whole  space  left  for  the  purpose  in 
the  castings  must  be  run  up  with  lead,  the 
joints,  of  course,  being  properly  cleaned  out 
before  the  lead  is  run  in.  Where  flange-joints 
are  adopted, — an  expedient  which  is  often 
necessary  in  forming  a  connexion  with  existing 
pipes,  any  length  of  pipe  being  easily  obtained 
by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  them  so  as  tQ 
make  them  fit  in  the  required  position.  The 
carrying  out  of  such  a  connexion  is  often  of 
the  greatest  urgency,  as  a  large  portion  of  a 
town  or  city  may  be  deprived  of  water  until  it 
is  accomplished.  The  bolts  used  must  be  of 
the  best  iron,  have  square  necks,  and,  usually, 
hexagonal  heads  and  nuts  are  used  ;  but  the 
bolt  must  in  all  cases  fill  the  nut.  The  joints 
ought  to  be  made  with  flat-vulcanised  india- 
rubber  rings  of  good  quality,  always  adopting 
the  precaution  of  scraping  the  flanges  clean 
before  the  joint  is  made. 

Where  pipes  are  laid  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  which  may  have  existed  in  the  locality, 
with  the  object  of  affording  an  increased  supply 
of  water  to  the  district,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
lift  the  old  pipes,  if  in  a  sufficiently  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  relay  them  in  another  position.  In 
the  case  of  pipes  with  turned  and  bored  joints, 
it  is  easy  to  remove  them  without  cutting  or 
otherwise  injuring  their  joints,  provided  that 
the  proper  tools  are  used  for  the  purpose.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  existence  of  lead  joints,  they 
must  be  melted  out  in  the  trench  with  as  little 
annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  as  may  be  possible.  The  pipes  are  then 
carefully  lifted  so  as  to  avoid  breakage, 
thoroughly  scraped,  and  cleaned  out  inside 
in  order  to  remove  all  rust,  and  then  carted 
to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  relaid. 

The  precautions  which  are  usually  resorted 
to  in  order  to  secure  proper  quality  of  metal, 
provide  that  the  best  grey  metal  be  used,  and 
under  required  conditions.  The  metal  is  re¬ 
melted  in  a  cupola,  and  at  each  casting  a 
specimen  bar  and  a  specimen  link  are  cast. 
The  bars  are  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  2  in.  deep,  and 
1  in.  thick,  which  are  placed  on  supports  3  ft. 
apart.  They  must  bear  a  weight  of  30  cwt., 
or  3,360  lb.,  in  the  centre  without  breaking. 
The  links  must  bear  a  direct  tensile  strain  of 
7  tons  on  the  square  inch  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  breaking.  These  tests  ought  always 
to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  engineer  or 
his  representative.  The  casting  of  the  pipes 
must  be  done  vertically  in  dry  sand,  with  the 
socket  down.  There  must  be  sufficient  head 
of  metal  to  secure  solidity,  which  head  is  sub¬ 
sequently  cut  off  in  a  lathe.  The  pipes  and 
special  castings  are  then  to  be  coated  inside 
and  out  in  a  careful  manner,  according  to  Dr. 
R.  A.  Smith’s  patent  process,  applied  at  a 
proper  heat ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
this  accomplished  before  any  rust  sets  in,  and 
this  often  necessitates  the  coating  being  done 
before  the  pipes  are  proved  ;  but,  if  they  are 
proved  before  being  coated,  they  must  be  care¬ 
fully  paid  over  inside  with  good  raw  linseed 
'  oiL  The  proof  pressure  generally  adopted  in. 
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practice,  though  it  varies  with  different  sizes  of 
pipe,  is  not  always  higher  in  case  of  increase 
of  diameter,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  glance  at 
the  following  table,  which  indicates  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  pipes  used  in  the  Blane  and 
Endrich  Valleys  on  the  line  of  the  Loch 
Katrine  Aqueduct 


Diameter  of 
Pipe. 

Thickness  of 
Pipe. 

Proof  Pressure. 

In  vertical  ft. 
of  water. 

In  lb.  on  the 
sq.  in. 

48  in. 

1|  in. 

200 

86? 

48  in. 

1*  in. 

400 

173* 

36  iD. 

1*  in. 

500 

217 

36  in. 

400 

173* 

30  iD. 

]|in. 

600 

260 

24  iD. 

]  in. 

500 

217 

15  in. 

3  in. 

500 

217 

Each  pipe  is  rapped  with  a  hand-hammer 
from  end  to  end  while  the  pressure  is  upon  it 
to  discover  whether  there  are  any  sandy,  porous, 
or  blown  places. 

It  is  important  during  the  process  of  turning 
and  boring  that  the  pipes  should  be  secured  in 
such  a  manner  in  the  boring-machine  that  they 
will  remain  perfectly  cylindrical.  One  half¬ 
inch  of  clearance  must  be  allowed  for  the 
driving,  and,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  boring 
tools,  two  pipes  are  usually  driven  together  at 
frequent  intervals,  say  every  second  day.  The 
ends  of  the  pipes  without  sockets  are  cut  with 
a  bevel,  and  the  flanges  of  special  castings  are 
faced  in  the  lathe.  All  the  special  castings  are 
made  l-8th  in.  thicker  than  the  pipes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  connected,  and  castings  which 
are  in  any  part  3-16th3  in.  less  in  thickness  than 
that  specified,  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  cast  specials  after  the 
manner  described  for  pipes  in  general,  but  they 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  cast  vertically  with 
the  sockets  down  in  dry  sand  moulds  and  with 
dry  sand  cores.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  special  castings  as  well  as  the 
pipes  should  be  perfectly  free  from  sand  or  air¬ 
holes,  smooth  both  inside  and  out.  The  turned 
and  bored  fillets  should  project  beyond  the 
body  of  the  pipe. 

The  sinking  of  the  pipe  tracks  between  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Rutherglen,  owing  to  the  extensive 
mining  operations  carried  on  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  gave  frequent  trouble  in  the  form  of 
blown  joints  upon  the  water-mains.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  a  proposal,  illustrated  in  fig.  4,  to 
adopt  rubber  -  ring  joints,  shown  at  A,  was 
carried  out  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
The  dotted  line  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
parts  which  were  turned  and  bored  to  gauges. 
The  only  objection  to  the  employment  of  it 
seems  to  be  the  probability  in  course  of  years 
of  the  india-rubber  ring  losing  its  elasticity, 
and  this  is  a  small  matter  when  the  conve¬ 
nience  with  which  it  may  be  renewed  is 
considered. 


NOTES. 

HE  Manchester  Guardian  states  that 
a  project  for  the  formation  of  a 
ship  canal  from  Boulogne  to  Paris 
has  been  laid  before  the  Council 
mu  i  1  °f  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
lhe  length  of  the  line  is  stated  at  187  miles 
the  capital  required  at  32,000,000/.  This 
would  give  a  cost  of  a  little  over  170,000/. 
per  mile.  The  Suez  Canal,  in  which  there  are 
no  works  of  art  of  importance,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  piers  projecting  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  cost  144,000/.  per  mile,  to  the  end  of 
1882,  tor  works,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the 
further  sum  of  56,000/.  per  mile  for  financing 
making  altogether  200,000/.  per  mile.  The 
traffic  on  the  latter  has  increased  gradually  to 
a  little  under  six  million  tons  net,  or  eight 
million  tons  gross,  measurement,  making  the 
entu-e  transit  of  the  canal  in  a  year.  The 
traffic  estimated  for  the  French  ship  canal  is 
eighteen  mdlion  tons  in  the  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Council  Gt$n4ral  to 
investigate  the  scheme  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  figures  have  not  a  solid 
foundation ;  and  being  unwilling  that  the 
support  of  the  authority  in  question  should  be 
given  to  an  imperfectly-studied  project,  have 


recommended  the  Council  to  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  which  has  been  done  accordingly. 

THE  question  of  the  employment  of  colour 
in  sculpture  still  continues  to  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  the  Continent.  One 
of  the  greatest  supporters  of  the  polychromatic 
theory  is  Dr.  Georg  Treu,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Dresden,  who  is  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Ought  we  to 
Colour  our  Statues  ?  ”  a  publication  which  has 
occasioned  some  sensation  in  art  circles  in 
Germany.  Principally  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
this  gentleman  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Gallery  at  Berlin  have,  we  learn,  organised  an 
exhibition  of  painted  and  coloured  plastic 
works.  Their  main  object  has  been  to 
familiarise  artists  and  the  art-loving  public 
in  general  with  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
attempted  in  this  particular  branch  of  art. 
The  exhibition  accordingly  consists  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  examples  of  polychromatic  sculpture 
belonging  to  all  epochs  and  countries.  The 
Berlin  authorities  have  been  very  successful 
in  obtaining  from  various  museums,  from 
public  and  private  galleries,  as  well  as  from 
living  sculptors,  the  loan  of  a  number  of 
exceedingly  interesting  specimens  of  coloured 
plastic  work.  Amongst  them  are  plaster  casts 
painted  in  oil,  works  in  marble,  slightly  tinted, 
terra-cottas  in  all  shades,  and  busts,  com¬ 
posed  of  pieces  of  marble  of  different  colours 
(the  most  detestable  expedient,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  ever  employed  to  vulgarise  a  great  form 
of  art).  Since  it  was  opened  this  collection 
has  been  constantly  visited  by  spectators, 
showing  the  extensive  interest  manifested  in 
the  subject. 


THE  Corporation  of  Preston  appears  to  have 
been  more  energetic  than  wise.  For  some 
twenty  years  they  appear  to  have  supplied  the 
district  of  Fulwood  with  water,  although  they 
had  no  statutory  power  to  do  so.  This  they 
did  before  there  was  any  local  authority  with 
the  power  to  give  such  a  supply  ;  and  they 
did  it  with  the  licence  of  the  Fulwood  Local 
Board.  But  this  Local  Board  has  since 
obtained  statutory  power  to  supply  the  district 
in  question  with  water.  The  result  is  a  law¬ 
suit  between  the  Corporation  of  Preston  and 
the  Fulwood  Local  Board,  the  first  stage  of 
which  has  just  been  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
North.  It  was,  we  should  have  supposed, 
pretty  clear,  even  without  a  judicial  decision, 
that  the  Corporation  had  no  right  to  act  as 
they  did  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Justice  North  observed, 
if  they  had  the  right  to  lay  down  water-pipes 
half  a  mile  outside  their  boundary,  there  was 
really  no  limit  to  their  local  jurisdiction. 
Then,  as  to  the  argument  that  the  Corporation 
had  received  an  irrevocable  licence  from  the 
Local  Board,  it  was  invalid  of  a  Corporation 
to  grant  permission  to  do  that  which  it  had  no 
authority  to  do  itself ;  for  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  basis  of  any  authority  at  all  was 
wanting.  Consequently,  also,  the  Corporation 
had  no  legal  right  to  break  up  the  streets  of 
the  suburb  of  Fulwood.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  decision  will  serve  to  remind 
all  corporations  that  their  powers  are  bounded 
by  statutory  limits,  and  that,  even  for  the  most 
laudable  purposes,  they  must  not  step  beyond 
them. 


TdlE  works  of  the  competitors  for  the  various 
-L  medals  and  prizes  awarded  on  “Com¬ 
memoration  Day”  to  the  students  in  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  on  view 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  in  the  galleries 
of  Burlington  House.  The  chief  competitions 
for  the  gold  medals,  which  are  only  offered  in 
alternate  years,  are  taking  place  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  We  are  glad  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  competitors  in  architecture,  and 
that,  though  the  subject,  “A  Town  House,”  is 
a  difficult  one  to  treat,  five  out  of  the  seven 
designs  are  of  great  merit,  and  one,  at  least, 
highly  original,  even  to  the  verge  of  eccen¬ 
tricity.  Entering  the  room  there  is  first,  on 
the  left,  a  Renaissance  design,  the  chief  feature 
of  which  is  an  order  of  three-quarter  columns, 
raised  on  a  lofty  basement,  as  high  as,  or 
higher  than,  the  order.  The  basement  con¬ 
tains  the  ground  and  first  floors  of  the  house 


and  the  latter  is  lighted  by  a  range  of  enormous 
windows,  which,  unfortunately,  weaken  the 
basement  in  appearance.  The  column  on  the 
angle  in  the  upper  part  and  the  two  nearly 
equal  cornices  are  also  points  for  criticism  ; 
but  the  beautiful  frieze  of  horses  and  general 
harmony  of  the  composition,  aided  by  clever 
draughtsmanship,  have  combined  to  produce 
a  fine  and  original  design.  Next  comes  a 
rather  effective  but  fussy  pile  in  a  florid 
Renaissance,  and  then  a  clever  design  in 
the  well-known  style  of  a  prominent  archi¬ 
tect,  effectively  grouped  and  drawn  as  to  the 
perspective,  in  brown  ink  lines  and  washes: 
The  influence  of  some  architects  on  their  pupils 
and  assistants  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  this 
design  and  the  one  first  described.  Crossing 
the  room  we  come  to  a  really  fine  composition 
in  the  Francois  I.  style,  with  high  roofs  and 
dormers,  well  planned  and  drawn  and  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  all  its  details.  The  next 
set  of  drawings  reveals  to  the  startled  critic 
a  house  which  must  be  intended  for  Cairo  or 
Damascus, — which,  by  the  bye,  there  is  Dothing 
in  the  conditions  to  forbid, — a  highly  original 
and  certainly  very  clever  conception,  but  the 
drawing,  though  refined,  very  slight  and  weak. 
The  other  two  sets  of  drawings  show  respec¬ 
tively  a  design  in  good  regulation  Classic, 
with  which  it  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to 
find  fault  as  it  would  be  to  praise  it  highly, 
and  one  in  the  regulation  Domestic  Gothic  of 
a  few  years  back,  of  which  the  kindest  thing 
to  suppose  is  that  the  author  submitted  it  as  a 
joke. 


MR.  MIDDLEWEEK’S  paper  on  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  read  before  the 
Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  last 
Saturday,  took  up,  among  other  points,  the 
subject  of  overcrowding  as  the  result  of  a 
necessity  for  the  workman  to  live  near  his- 
work,  and  urged  the  remedy  which  has  been 
so  much  discussed,  of  the  extension  of  living- 
ground  out  of  London  by  the  installation  of  a 
regular  system  of  workmen’s  trains.  Previous 
evidence  in  regard  to  this  point  shows  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  this  system  would  be- 
accepted  by  the  mass  of  artisans,  or  whether 
it  could  be  made  to  pay.  Mr.  Middleweek 
also  attacked  the  “  model  dwelling  ”  system, 
on  the  ground  that  the  rents  were  too  high  in 
such  buildings,  and  that  there  was  very  little, 
recreation -ground  in  connexion  with  them  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  children  who 
lived  in  them.  The  latter  statement  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  former 
inextricably.  The  aim  of  most  people  who 
promote  model  dwellings  is  to  make  them 
remunerative  at  as  low  rents  as  possible.  If 
more  ground  is  taken,  rents  must  be  propor¬ 
tionately  higher,  unless  the  buildings  are  to 
become  a  mere  charity  establishment  for 
finding  people  homes  at  rents  convenient  to 
their  means.  Like  others  who  have  written 
and  spoken  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Middleweek 
seems  to  ignore  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
difficulty,  the  fact  that  more  people  crowd  into 
London  than  there  is  work  and  living  for.  To 
give  exceptional  advantages  to  these  in  the 
matter  of  rents,  and  to  compel  railways  by  law 
to  run  trains  on  other  than  remunerative 
terms  to  enable  working  men  to  live  out  of 
London, — these  and  other  such  propositions, 
however  beneficently  intended,  and  however 
they  might  tide  over  a  difficulty  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  manner,  would  in  the  long  run  only  tend 
to  develop  the  evil  of  overcrowding  and  pres¬ 
sure  on  space  in  London  in  more  formidable 
dimensions. 


THE  Soci6te  Centrale  des  Architectes,  at  its 
general  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  Gth  inst., 
elected  its  officers  for  the  year  1886  as  fol¬ 
low  : — M.  Bailly,  member  cf  the  Institute, 
president ;  M.  Hermant,  vice-president  ;  M. 
Wallon,  principal  secretary ;  MM.  Monnier  and 
C.  Bernard,  assistant  secretaries  ;  M.  Paul 
Saddle,  keeper  of  the  records  ;  M.  Lesonfacht1, 
treasurer  ;  MM.  Questel  (member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute)  ;  Alfonse  Normand  and  J.  Heinard', 
censors.  At  the  previous  meeting  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Commission  nominated  and  caused 
to  be  elected  Messrs.  I’Anson,  of  London  ; 
Strohm,  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  Da  Silva-, 
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of  Lisbon,  corresponding  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  Council  of  the  same 
Soci6t6,  at  its  meeting  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  on  the  proposition  of  M.  C4sar 
Daly  and  other  leading  members,  unanimously 
elected  Mr.  George  Aitchison,  Mr.  R.  P. 
Pullan,  and  Seiior  Mariano  Belmas,  corre¬ 
sponding  members.  Senor  Belmas  is  secretary 
of  the  Spanish  Society  of  Architects,  Archi¬ 
tect  to  the  Public  Works  Department  in 
Spain,  and  director  of  the  “  Eevista  di  Arqui- 
tectura”  ;  he  is  also  an  honorary  and  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 


THE  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  on  the  3rd,  by  Lord 
Dean  of  Guild  Gowans,  “  On  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Health  of  the  People  and  the  beauty  of 
the  City,”  contained  much  that  was  both  true 
and  well  put.  We  observe  the  speaker  com¬ 
mented  on  what  we  have  several  times  drawn 
attention  to,  “  the  mistake  of  closing-in  the 
angles  of  ground  laid  out  for  tenement  houses,” 
a  remark  which  applies  equally  to  quadrangular 
arrangements  in  public  buildings.  In  regard 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  Dean  Gowans  regrets 
the  introduction  of  brick  and  cement  in 
Edinburgh,  as  showing  a  tendency  to  partially 
displace  the  stone  architecture.  In  regard  to 
the  sanitary  portion  of  the  paper,  we  may 
quote  the  following  as  specially  deserving  of 
attention  : — 

“At  our  pit-heads  and  in  our  paraffin  works, 
where  there,  is  always  abundance  of  heated  water, 
why  should  there  not  be  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
men,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  get 
soiled  and  begrimed,  and  who,  from  the  want  of 
such  accommodation,  have  to  find  their  way  home 
more  akin  to  animals  than  human  creatures,  and  in 
this  state  have  to  enter  among  a  family  crowded 
into  a  single  apartment,  where  there  are  no  facilities 
for  attending  to  what  would  not  only  refresh  their 
bodies,  but  give  comfort  to  their  whole  household  ? 
I  would  even  go  a  little  further  in  regard  to  this, 
and  suggest  that  the  men  whom  I  am  alluding  to 
should  not  only  wash  and  refresh  themselves  by  free 
use  of  water  at  the  works,  but  might,  with  little 
trouble  to  themselves,  and  certainly  with  great 
personal  pleasure,  have  clothing  suitable,  which 
could  be  kept  there,  while  comfortable  and  cleanly 
apparel  could  be  put  on  for  use  in  retiring  to  their 
homos.” 


THE  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts,  in  a  nearly 
full  meeting  (a  thing  of  rare  occurrence), 
on  the  5th  instant,  elected  Baron  Alphonse  de 
Eothschild  an  honorary  member  by  twenty- 
seven  votes  against  twenty  given  to  M. 
Duplessis. 


THERE  is  to  be  open  shortly  at  Aberdeen  a 
Winter  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry, 
including  loans  from  the  national  Exhibitions, 
work  by  leading  manufacturers  in  china,  pot¬ 
tery,  glass,  tapestry,  embroidery,  iron  work, 
&c.  ;  and  loans  from  private  collectors.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Aberdeen  Art 
Gallery  and  Industrial  Museum.  We  have 
reason  to  think  the  exhibition  will  be  a  very 
good  one. 


IN  respect  to  the  judgment  of  Chancellor 
Espin,  granting  a  faculty  for  erecting 
chancel-gates  in  a  church  near  Liverpool,  which 
we  recently  noted  (p.  745,  ante),  a  legal  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  : — “  The  Chancellor  endea¬ 
voured  to  restrict  the  importance  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  by  stating  that  the  case  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent.  But  to  say  a  case  is 
not  a  precedent  cannot  make  it  less  so  if  it  is 
one.  The  Toxteth  Park  case  seems  to  be  an 
example,  at  any  rate,  that  Chancellors  may 
grant  faculties  for  chancel-gates  to  protect  the 
chancel  (this  having  been  the  main  reason 
alleged),  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  reported 
decision  to  the  same  effect.  Of  course,  the 
decision  of  a  Chancellor  of  one  diocese  does 
not  bind  another  Chancellor  as  the  decision  of 
a  Court  of  Appeal  binds  an  inferior  judge. 
But  it  does  set  an  example  which  may  induce 
other  Chancellors  to  act  in  the  same  way,  and 
it  undoubtedly  helps  to  direct  the  judgment 
when  similar  cases  arise.  In  the  present  case, 
the  gates  were  4  ft.  high,  measuring  from  the 
nave,  which  shows  they  were  a  real  protection 
against  careless  persons,  at  any  rate.” 


IN  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  the  4th,  Mr.  John 
Bickerdyke  calls  attention,  in  reference  to 
the  sad  accident  at  Osney  Bridge,  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  examining  the  state  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  adjoining  the  piers  of  bridges  after  floods 
on  the  Thames.  The  scour  of  the  water  through 
the  narrow  arches  of  many  of  the  bridges  on 
such  occasions  must  often  change  very  mate¬ 
rially  the  state  of  the  ground  adjoining  the 
foundations  of  the  piers,  and  though  we  know 
that  bridges  ought  to  be  so  founded  as  to  be 
independent  of  such  effects,  and  that  all 
modern  bridges  built  by  competent  engineers 
are  so,  we  have  not  the  same  certainty  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  older  Thames  bridges. 
Is  the  state  of  their  foundations  periodically 
examined  ?  It  should  be,  in  the  case  of  railway 
bridges  especially. 


FROM  Paris  we  hear  that  M.  Muntz,  the 
keeper  of  the  library  and  collections  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  resuming,  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  his  course  of  lectures 
on  aesthetics,  treated,  before  a  numerous 
audience,  the  subject  of  the  history  of  art  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  especially  of  Flemish  art, 
its  sources  and  successive  developments,  and 
the  influence  respectively  of  Flemish  and 
Italian  art  at  that  epoch.  This  lecture  was 
an  introduction  to  the  annual  course  ;  it  was 
of  great  interest,  and  met  with  deserved 
success. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  has  brought  under 
-Li-  our  notice  a  new  idea  in  regard  to  deco¬ 
rative  surfaces  and  backgrounds,  by  the  use  of 
tarnished  silver  surfaces,  which  give  a  brilliant 
coruscation  of  rich  colouring  of  an  apparently 
permanent  nature.  The  panel  we  have  seen 
had  a  floral  design  painted  over  part  of  the 
surface  in  ordinary  pigments,  the  rich  colours 
of  the  tarnished  metal  producing  a  brilliant 
background  ;  but  it  is  also  suggested  that  the 
metal  may  be  used  in  panels  as  a  decorative 
surface  in  itself,  just  as  coloured  marbles  are 
used.  The  panel  shown  to  us  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted,  we  understood,  for  three  years,  and  had 
not  altered  in  any  way.  The  result  was  novel 
and  very  effective,  and  the  idea  seems  worth 
consideration. 


FROM  a  report  in  the  Birkenhead  News 
(Dec.  5),  it  seems  that  there  has  been 
something  rather  unsatisfactory  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  reference  to  the  Birkenhead  Abat¬ 
toirs  competition.  It  would  appear  that 
Alderman  Mills  and  Alderman  Walker  had 
been  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  the  plans,  and  had  selected 
three  as  in  their  opinion  the  best,  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee  they  had  allowed 
a  fourth  set  of  plans  to  be  retained  among 
the  number  recommended,  which  set,  signed 
“  Efficiency  and  Economy,”  had  been  placed 
first  by  the  Committee,  and  were  formally 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Town 
Council  under  the  names  of  their  authors, 
Messrs.  A.  Bleakley,  T.  W.  Cubbon,  and 
C.  0.  Francis.  The  designs  were  sent  in 
under  mottoes,  but  these  names  were  an¬ 
nounced  before  any  formal  decision  had  been 
come  to  by  the  Town  Council.  Asked  by 
Alderman  Walker  how  they  came  to  know  the 
names  before  the  decision  was  formulated,  a 
member  of  the  Council  said  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  before  they  sent  to  the 
Town  Clerk  for  the  letter  containing  the  archi¬ 
tects’  names.  The  Town  Clerk  “regretted” 
that  this  had  occurred,  and  the  Mayor  said  it 
was  “  very  unfortunate  ”  ;  but  as  it  appears 
that  the  authors  of  the  design  are  Birkenhead 
men,  and  as  another  Councillor  said  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  committee  partly  because  the  suc¬ 
cessful  architects  belonged  to  Birkenhead, 
“  and  it  was  likely  to  give  some  employment 
to  people  in  the  borough,”  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  of  these 
virtuous  regrets.  Aldermen  Walker  and  Mills 
(who,  we  believe,  are  both  architects)  said  that 
their  recommendations  had  been  pooh-poohed, 
and  suggested  that  an  independent  professional 
opinion  should  be  taken,  but  it  was  replied 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  pay  twenty  or 
thirty  guineas  for  an  opinion,  when  they  were 
quite  competent  to  form  one  themselves. 


Alderman  Walker  said  “the  whole  business 
savoured  very  much  of  jobbery.”  Most 
people  will  agree  with  him. 


IT  is  rather  a  natural  “  rider  ”  to  the  subject 
of  this  last  note  to  observe  that  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  of  the  Institute  Competition  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Cole  Adams  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
wish  it  to  be  known  that  “  they  will  be  glad 
to  afford  Promoters  of  Competitions  any  assis¬ 
tance  in  drawing  up  their  conditions.”  We 
wish  promoters  of  competitions  would  avail 
themselves  of  it,  for  in  general  conditions  of 
competition  are  drawn  up  in  the  most  vague 
and  irregular  manner,  even  in  regard  to  the 
primary  object  of  conveying  the  meaning  and 
wants  of  the  promoters  to  the  architects.  But, 
as  part  of  the  result  would  be  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  little  friendly  arrangements  of 
“  local  option,”  perhaps  many  of  the  promoters 
will  not  be  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  They 
must  remember,  however,  that  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  best  class  of  the  architects  have 
bound  themselves  to  enter  no  competition 
except  under  certain  conditions,  so  that  if 
they  choose  to  frame  conditions  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  they  can  only  have  a  limited  field 
of  talent  to  select  from. 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

On  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan 
read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  his 
recent  excavations  in  Asia  Minor.  The  western 
coast  of  this  country  is  remarkable  for  its 
geographical  formation.  It  is  indented  by 
immense  gulfs,  with  peninsulas  of  corresponding 
length.  The  gulf  of  Kos,  for  instance,  is  about 
ninety  miles  in  length,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Cnidos  is  of  similar  length,  while  at  the  widest 
part  it  measures  only  about  ten  miles  across. 
There  are  but  three  rivers  of  any  importance  : 
the  Mmander,  the  Hermus,  and  the  Cayster. 
These  run  through  wide  plains  covered  by 
alluvial  soil,  brought  down  by  the  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  of  denudation,  from  the  adjacent  ranges  of 
Mount  Latmos,  Mycale,  and  Tmolus.  Mr. 
Pullan  said  that  he  had  explored  the  coast 
from  the  borders  of  Caria  to  the  Dardanelles,  a 
distance  of  between  300  and  400  miles,  pro¬ 
ceeding  sometimes  by  carriages  and  sometimes 
on  horseback.  With  the  aid  of  a  map  he 
described  his  journeys  to  Ionia,  Lydia,  Ailolia, 
and  the  Troad.  At  Pergamos,  he  had  seen 
upon  the  Acropolis  traces  of  fine  sculptured 
marble  on  the  spot  where  the  German  expedi¬ 
tion  had  lately  disinterred  the  large  altar  of 
which  casts  are  to  be  seen  in  the  collection 
at  South  Kensington.  In  the  course  of  his 
exploration  he  had  visited  the  sites  of  the 
Temples  of  Apollo  Branchidse,  near  Miletus ; 
Athene  Polias,  at  Priene  ;  Diana  Leucophryne, 
at  Magnesia;  Mceandrian  Cybele,  at  Sardis; 
Apollo  Smintheus,  in  the  Troad ;  and  that  of 
Dionysus,  at  Teos.  Mr.  Pullan  subsequently 
had  charge  of  an  expedition  for  the  excavation 
of  the  Temples  of  Teos,  Apollo  Smintheus,  and 
Athene  Polias,  for  the  Dilettanti  Society. 
These  operations  were  carried  on  successfully 
at  various  intervals  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  certain 
data  for  the  restorations  of  these  buildings, 
which  were  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  “  Antiquities  of  Ionia,”  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti,  and  in  the  exhumation  of  numerous 
inscriptions  and  pieces  of  sculpture  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  may  be  inspected  by  those  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  them.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
a  large  collection  of  views,  some  of  which  were 
selected  from  those  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 


New  Public  Abattoirs,  Birkenhead. — At 

a  meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  Town  Council,  held 
last  week,  the  Markets  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  designs  under  the 
motto  “Efficiency  with  Economy,”  submitted 
in  competition  for  the  new  public  abattoirs 
to  be  erected  in  New  Chester-road,  be  adopted. 
This  resolution,  on  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
carried.  The  authors  of  the  selected  designs 
were  found  to  be  Messrs.  Alex.  Bleakley, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Thomas  Cubbon,  and  C.  0.  Francis, 
of  Birkenhead.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  7,000L  We  have  referred  to  the 
matter  under  the  heading  “  Notes.” 

* 
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“  Grammar  of  Ornament.”  The  painter  seemed)' 
unable  to  restrain  his  work  within  the  limits  ofo 
the  art  he  worked  in  ;  because  he  was  able  tot 
paint  a  flower  or  a  bird,  he  must  needs  intro-c 
duce  them  on  all  occasions;  till  at  length,  ini 
the  midst  of  conventional  scrolls,  we  have  birds,! 
beasts,  fishes,  and  flies  flying  about  flowers  andi 


the  hearts  of  masters  of  penmanship.  About 
thirty  of  these  have  been  reproduced  by 
Obornetter,  of  Munich. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  group  of  engravers 
known  by  the  name  of  “  The  Little  Masters.” 
They  were  the  immediate  successors,  followers, 
and  imitators  of  Diirer,  but  none  of  them  rose 
to  his  excellence  in  pictorial  work,  although 
their  decorative  work  is  muoh  of  it  exceedingly 
good.  Their  reverential  imitation  of  the  great 
master  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that, 
where  good  fortune  allowed  them  to  use  a 
capital  A,  they  invented  a  monogram  closely 
resembling  his. 

The  first  of  these  masters  is  Albrecht 
Altdorfer,  of  Ratisbon.  Ho  has  left  twenty- 
three  studies  for  vases,  which,  taken  together, 
merit  Professor  Colvin’s  encomium  that  they  are 
“  in  an  excellent  and  refined  taste.”  We  said  at 
the  beginning  of  our  paper  that  occasionally 
we  should  be  compelled  to  differ  from  that  emi¬ 
nent  critic,  and  we  have  now  come  to  one  very 
great  divergence  of  opinion.  In  studying  these 
cup  designs,  we  had  noted  them  as  nearly  all 
deserving  of  praise,  some  as  of  great  excellence, 
but  two  as  hopelessly  bad,  both  in  form  and 
design.  In  our  after-reference  to  the  Professor’s 
papers  in  the  Portfolio,  from  which,  as  we  have 
already  acknowledged,  we  have  culled  much 
valuable  information,  we  found  these  two  unfor¬ 
tunates  held  up  for  especial  praise:  “one  of 
them  a  vase  with  a  pattern  of  shells,  and  another 
with  lilies  of  the  valley,  being  as  beautiful  as 
any  inventions  of  their  class.”  We  fear  that  we 
must  abide  by  the  opinion  contained  in  our  notes. 
In  fact,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  think  which  is 


It  is  a  curious  feature  in  certain  stages  o: 
all  styles  of  decorative  art,  this  jumble,  thir 
mixture  of  representative  with  decorative  work  ! 
it  was  already  noticeable  in  the  austere 
missal  painters  during  the  last  years  of 
fifteenth  century.  Owen  Jones  has  figured 
onrions  specimens  of  it  in  plate  LXIIT.  of 


THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  OF  THE 
EARLY  GERMAN  ENGRAVERS# 


NORAVING 
once 
firmly  es¬ 
tablished 
as  an  art 
had  not 
long  to 
wait  for 
the  ap- 
pearan ce 
of  its 
greatest 
m  aster. 
Thework 
of  the 
earl  ies  t 
master  s 
had  been 
so  excel¬ 
lent  that 

there  was  but  a  short  stride  to  be  taken  to 
reach  the  summit  of  perfection.  That  stride  was 
soon  taken,  and  the  summit  reached,  by  Albrecht 
Diirer.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  paid  any  serious  attention 
to  the  production  of  ornamental  designs.  It  is 
the  more  curious  when  we  remember  that  he 
was  still  a  young  man  when  Israhel  van 
Meckenen  died,  and  that  he  certainly  was  well 
acquainted  with,  if  not  influenced  by,  the  work 
of  that  master ;  neither  could  he  fail  to  have 


been  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  his  designs. 
Nor  is  the  absence  of  pure  ornamental  work  from 
Diirer’s  hand  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  goldsmith,  for,  as  Professor 
Colvin  has  pointed  out,  one  of  the  greatest 
uses  of  engraving  was  to  furnish  ready-made 
compositions  to  artists  who  had  not  much  in¬ 
ventive  faculty  of  their  own  ;  and  if  the  engraver 
worked  for  the  artists  of  all  kinds,  he  would 
also  be  employed  by  the  uninspired  metal¬ 
workers. 


There  are,  however,  six  very  curious  designs  by 
Diirer  ( dedales ,  labyrinths,  Bartsch  calls  them) 
for  embroidery.  They  are  in  that  twisted,  knotted 
style  so  dear  to  broderers,  the  braid  being  laid 
on  the  ground-work,  and  twisted  and  turned 
about  in  regularly  repeated  contortions  till  the 
whole  of  it  is  covered  without  a  break  in  the 
line  of  the  pattern.  These  designs  are  circular, 
about  8  inches  in  diameter,  the  pattern  being  cut 
and  left  white  on  a  blaok  ground.  There  is  au 
escutcheon  in  the  middle,  and,  being  on  a  square  i 
plate,  the  angles  are  filled  up  with  a  small 
leaflet  bearing  a  fragment  of  the  original  pattern,  i 
They  are  hardly  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
the  reproduction  of  any  of  them;  they  show,  | 
however,  that  Diirer  was  a  master,  at  least,  of  I 
the  intricacies  of  construction  in  design,  and,  so  I 
far,  they  are  masterpieces.  He  also  seems  to  I 
have  been  the  parent  of  those  extraordinary  I 
caligraphic  mysteries  which  even  yet  delight 


p;  7?3;  °nte-  Tl>e  initial  letter  is  from  Vai 
Meckenen  a  alphabet,  mentioned  in  the  previous  article. 


Pig.  11. 


j  the  uglier  or  the  worse  designed.  In  the  shell 
I  pattern  (B.  81)  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at 
:  beauty  of  form  or  design,  the  bosses  are  simply 
I  covered  with  ugly  shells,  the  engraving  show- 
j  ing  that  the  workman  was  to  get  them  as  near 
to  nature  as  possible.  To  the  lily  of  the  valley 
!  pattern  (B  94),  the  same  remarks  apply.  The 


trees,  which  have  their  shadows  too,  and  are  made!', 
to  “  look  as  if  they  grew  there.”  We  have  already  \ 
pointed  out  how  the  early  designs  of  Israhel) 
van  Meckenen  were  disfigured  in  the  same  < 
way,  and  how  in  his  riper  experience  ho  shook  1 
himself  free  and  went  back  to  the  pure  spirit  i| 
of  Gothic  design ;  but  this  panel  of  Altdorfer  i| 


Fig.  12. 


surface  of  the  cup  is  formed  into  slabs,  ar¬ 
ranged  tile-wise,  one  overlapping  the  other, 
each  slab  bearing  a  sprig  of  the  natural  flower! 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  a  good  and  not 
over-modelled  acanthus-leaf  is  used  to  decorate 
the  surfaces.  One  of  them  (1,079)  is  of  very 
^excellence,  and  worthy  of  reproduction 


tells  a  different  sLory ;  it  is  of  the  highest  ex-  ■ 
cellence  as  a  piece  of  engraving  and  in  the  2 
fundamental  arrangement  and  flow  of  the  lines 
but  the  vicious  style  is  adopted  when  the  master  r 
is  at  his  best.  The  gradual  decline  of  decora-  • 
tive  art  has  at  last  come  to  an  end,  for  it  t 
has  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  debasement.  . 
The  lines  of  demarcation  between  representa-  ■ 
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tive  and  decorative  art  had  been  steadily  getting 
hazier  and  hazier,  till  at  length  they  had 
altogether  vanished,  and  were  no  longer  recog¬ 
nised.  Then  came  the  study  in  Rome  of  the 
great  antiques  lying  only  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  with  it  the  Renaissance  of  art. 
One  is  constrained  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  on 
this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  arts.  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  has  truly  said  that,  in  its  earliest 
stage,  the  Renaissance  of  art  in  Italy  was  a  revival 
of  principles ;  but  had  that  revival  had  its  origin 
in  the  discovery  of  Greek  antiques,  the  result 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  much  better 
and  more  exalted  style.  The  Roman  models 
themselves  had  ceased  to  be  perfect,  had  fallen 
somewhat  away  from  the  purity  of  Greek  design, 
though  much  that  was  very  good  remained. 
Tangential  flow  and  the  equal  covering  of 
spaces  were  still  the  first  principles  on  which 


Fig.  13. 

the  great  rolling  curves  were  drawn,  but  in  the 
conventional  treatment  of  the  acanthus-leaf  the 
later  workmen  had  overmodelled  the  surface, 
and  while  still  retaining  a  conventionalised  out¬ 
line,  had  gone  nearer  to  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  modulations  of  the  leaf.  This 
indeoision  was  the  blemish  of  the  work  which  was 
to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  world’s 
art ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  style  it  was  set  to 
reform  itself  had  developed  such  a  craving  after 
natural  form,  that  it  had  ceased  even  to  be  a 
blemish,  it  had  almost  worked  its  ruin.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Italian  designers,  working 


Fig.  14. 

on  the  new  scheme,  while  they  came  back  once 
more  to  flowing  tangential  lines  and  evenly 
covered  spaces,  and  adopted  many  of  the 
Roman  conventional  forms,  could  not  altogether 
reject  their  hankering  after  nature.  The  best 
of  the  Renaissance  designs  are  very  far  from 
perfect :  there  are  many  good  acanthus  scrolls, 
and  many  new  forms  based  on  other  leaves  and 
flowers,  but  there  are  also,  as  essential  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  design,  tragic  and  comic 
masques,  musical  instruments,  semi  -  Priapal 
terminals,  antique  altars,  tripods,  and  vessels  of 
libation,  dancing  amorini,  and  hybrid  marine 
monsters  and  chimeras.” 

Professor  Colvin  has  traced  with  consummate 
skill  the  influence  of  the  Italian  masters  on 


Fig.  15. 

power  much  better  work  resulted.  Thus,  in 
Italy,  we  find  perhaps  the  weakest  of  all  Renais¬ 
sance  ornament;  but  in  Germany  the  Gothic 
influence  was  still  alive,  and  therefore  it  is,  we 
think,  that  in  the  late  work  of  these  German 
masters  we  find  a  much  more  vigorous  Renais¬ 
sance  ornament,  —  the  design,  both  in  con¬ 
struction  and  conventionalising,  still  bearing 


the  impress  of  the  influence  of  Van  Meckenen’s 
genius.  Let  us,  at  the  risk  of  reiteration,  once 
more  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
principle  involved  in  the  introduction  of 
real  objects  in  the  designs  of  the  earlier, 
and  that  in  those  of  the  later  masters. 
In  the  former  they  were  used  in  one  of  tw@ 
ways :  either  pictorially,  the  pure  decoration 
being  introduced  as  a  framework,  and  being 
independent  of  them  as  a  part  of  the  designs  : 
or  as  part  of  the  designs,  Hilling  up  awkward 
spaces,  but  still  without  entering  into  its  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  latter  they  formed  the  main 
feature  of  the  design,  which  was  constructed 
upon  them  as  a  basis.  What  was  a  weakness 
therefore  in  the  one  was  a  strength  in  the 
other.  This  strong  point  in  the  Renaissance, 
however,  very  soon  showed  signs  of  decay :  the 
canons  of  decorative  art  were  soon  abandoned, 
and  then  it  was  that  all  sorts  of  objeots  treated 
naturally  were  mixed  higgledy-piggledy  into 
the  conventional  leaves  and  flowers  of  pure 
decoration.  There  are  two  Renaissance  panels 
by  Altdorfer  well  worthy  of  attention  (pp.  106, 
107)  ;  one  of  these  we  engrave  (fig.  11). 

After  Altdorfer  comes  Hans  Sebald  Beham, 
whom,  with  his  brother  Barth61emy,  Professor 
Colvin  ranks  as  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
Little  Masters.  Sebald  executed  a  large  number 
of  decorative  works,  chiefly  friezes  and  panels 
(one  of  whioh  we  have  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
article)  :  several  designs  of  no  very  great  merit 
for  the  heraldic  entourage  of  coats  of  arms,  and 
a  few  cups  which  cannot  be  considered  very 
beautiful.  Many  of  the  friezes  are  classical 
studies  of  pure  figure  work,  and  the  decora¬ 
tive  ones  are  without  exception  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  style,  with  usually  the  human  form  as  the 
mainspring  of  the  design  :  two  of  his  best  works 
are,  we  think,  a  small  panel  (B.  235),  called  by 
Bartsch  “  Les  DeuxT&tes  de  PoisBon  ”  (fig.  12). 
There  are  also  worthy  of  note  four  upright  panels 
(B.  243 — 6),  in  which  the  central  ornament  is 
the  vase  so  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
but  the  soroll  and  foliage  work  is  very  fine. 

Of  Barth^lemy  Beham  we  need  only  notice 
one  small  panel  (p.  73),  which  we  engrave  (fig. 
13). 

Jakob  Binck,  like  the  Behams,  was  com¬ 
pletely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  his  designs  being  full  of  vases,  nymphs, 
and  little  naked  boys ;  but  his  foliage  is  excellent, 
as  the  accompanying  engraving  testifies  (fig.  14). 
He  also  made  several  designs  for  the  sides  of 
dagger-sheaths :  they  are  6  in.  high  by  about 
i  in.  in  breadth  at  the  base  :  the  upper  half  is 
usually  devoted  to  a  figure,  the  lower  to  a  sup¬ 
port  of  decorative  foliage.  The  one  we  engrave 
(p.  126a) ,  “  Le  Soldat  &  la  Gourde,”  is  a  very  fine 
example  of  this  form  of  design  (fig.  15). 

The  master  of  the  monogram  I.  B.,  worked 
much  in  the  same  groove  as  Jakob  Binck; 
the  frieze  of  which  the  subject  is  two  men 
trying  to  break  a  vase  with  massive  clubs 
(B.  45),  which  is  engraved  at  the  head  of 
the  first  part  of  this  paper  (page  783,  ante ; 
described  by  error  in  the  foot-note  there 
as  the  work  of  Barthelemy  B4ham),  is  fine  of 
its  kind.  We  suppose  the  absence  of  lower 
extremities  incapacitated  them  from  keeping 
steady  enough  to  deliver  very  accurate  blows, 
as  the  vase  is  not  oracked  anywhere  that  we  can 
see.  Another  small  panel  (B  39),  a  torso,  with 
foliage  springing  from  it,  is  exceedingly  grace¬ 
ful ;  the  foliage,  however,  is  even  more  realistic 
than  usual  (fig.  16). 

The  few  designs  that  come  from  the  hand  of 
George  Pencz  may  be  passed  over  as  being 
devoid  of  any  great  merit. 


Fig.  16. 


Albert  Diirer  and  his  followers  ;  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  surprised  to  find  in  their  work  friezes 
and  panels  designed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  But  in  what  we  have  said  of  the  revival, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  into  whatever 
country  it  travelled,  the  new  spirit  did  not  efface, 
but  merely  worked  on  the  old  spirit ;  where  that 
old  spirit  was  very  debased  the  result  was  still 
infected  with  weakness  :  where  it  had  signs  of 
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Lukas  van  Leyden  was,  as  his  name  implies, 
not  a  German,  but  a  Dutchman.  He  is,  however, 
not  unfreqnently  grouped  with  the  Little  Masters, 
and  one  of  his  studies  being  very  remarkable,  we 
have  ventured  to  include  his  name  among  the 
German  masters  whose  work  we  are  considering. 
In  his  arabesque  panels,  two  of  which  we  en¬ 
grave  (figs.  17,  18),  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  human  form,  but  there  is  a  very  great  charm 
about  the  conventional  detail. 

The  plate  to  which,  however,  we  would  draw 
special  attention  is  (B.  163),  containing  two 
very  graceful  studies  for  scrolls  (fig.  19).  They 
deserve  very  careful  examination. 


Fig.  20. 

B.  245  is  the  head- piece  to  this  part  of  the 
paper,  the  others  (figs.  21,  22,  and  23)  are 
B.  197,  B.  202,  and  B.  256. 


We  have  left  till  the  last  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  the  Little  Masters, — Heinrich  Aldegrtfver, 
— whose  work  is,  after  Israhel  van  Meckenen’s, 
we  think,  the  most  interesting  of  these  German 
engravers.  In  his  deoorative  work  there  are  two 
very  strongly-marked  styles  ;  the  firBt  which 
comprises  all  his  early  work  is  pure  decoration, 
being  designed  in  the  spirit  of  Van  Meckenen, 
but  in  which  a  simpler  leaf -form  takes  the 
place  of  the  acanthus ;  the  second  seems  to  have 
originated  about  the  year  1529,  and  is,  of  course, 
Renaissance  wedded  to  the  first  style.  His  de¬ 
signs  are  not  all  dated,  but  all,  we  think  without 
exception,  in  the  Renaissance  style  bear  that  or 


of  the  whole  series  would  do  much  to  improve 
the  metal  work  of  the  present  day.  Of  his  in¬ 
numerable  friezes  and  panels  we  select  four, 
three  of  which  are  in  his  best  Renaissance  style  : 


Fig. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  master  had  been 
anxious  to  compare  the  old  with  the  new 
style  of  decoration,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  without  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ;  and 
in  truth,  with  the  exception  of  the  too 
realistic  stem,  he  has  succeeded  in  the  old  style 
without  those  incumbrances,  better  than  in  the 
new.  The  wave  of  the  upper  scroll  is  good, 
but  of  the  most  ordinary  type;  but  in  the 
lower  one  the  flow  of  the  main  stem  is  a 
masterpiece  of  inventive  skill.  The  scroll  in 
which  the  foliage  works,  though  based  on  the 
simple  form,  does  not  adhere  rigidly  to  it,  but 
the  trunk  itself  branches  out  into  a  second  scroll 
of  double  wave  length  (to  use  a  scientific  ex- 


Fig. 

pression),  the  whole  being  a  piece  of  construc¬ 
tion  which  we  think  has  hardly  ever  been 
equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed. 

In  many  of  the  friezes  of  Virgilius  Solis  we 
find  a  new  idea;  the  animals  are,  as  usual, 
perfectly  natural,  bnt  the  decoration  instead  of 
working  out  of  the  hair  or  tails  of  them,  is  in 
simple  outline  shaded  in  straight  lines,  and 
forms  a  background.  In  three  of  a  series  of 
four  medallions  (B.  463  et  seq.),  there  is  a  very 
marked  advance  on  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
the  main  feature  of  the  design  ceases  to  be  a 
wild  man  or  beast,  but  is  a  carefully  devised 
pattern  of  the  style  which  characterises  English 
Elizabethan  ornament.  The  fourth  of  the  series, 
however,  is  sadly  marred  by  the  branches  of 
realistic  flowers  and  fruit. 


18. 

a  later  date.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  for¬ 
sake  his  first  method,  but  seems  frequently  to 
have  reverted  to  it,  more  especially  when  he 
had  to  work  out  sets  of  designs.  In  a  set  of 
dagger-sheaths,  two  will  be  in  the  first  and  two 
in  the  second  manner.  Of  these  sheaths,  as  well 
as  of  hilts,  there  are  a  great  number  of  plates, 
and  they  are  all  marked  by  the  same  exquisite 
flow  of  curve  and  well-balanced  foliage. 

The  scabbards  of  the  daggers  are  nearly  all 
designed  after  the  model  of  Binck’s  “  Soldat  h 
la  Gourde,”  the  top  part  being  a  figure  standing 
on  a  scroll  of  ornament.  The  figures  themselves 
are  excellent,  but  of  the  ornaments  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  speak  adequately.  Whether  in  pure 


19. 

ornament  or  in  Renaissance,  there  is  the  most 
wonderful  command  of  flowing  curved  lines, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  design  he  never 
repeats  himself,  every  one  comes  fresh  from 
his  hand  stamped  with  the  mark  of  his  genius. 
The  one  we  engrave  (B  261)  is  a  wonderful  speci¬ 
men  of  his  power  (fig.  20).  Observe  how  grace¬ 
fully  the  central  spray  s  stand,  and  how  beautifully 
another  winds  round  them,  droops,  then  raises 
its  head  again.  The  leaf-form  which  the  master 
has  adopted  is,  perhaps,  not  so  majestic  as  the 
acanthus,  bnt  it  is  singularly  graceful  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  Its  outline  is  strictly  conventionalised, 
and  the  engraving  shows  no  exaggerated  sur¬ 
face  modelling.  Another  very  charming  scab¬ 
bard  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  by  its 
number;  it  is  B.  215,  but,  indeed,  a  little  study 


Fig.  21. 

We  live  in  an  age  quite  given  over  to  decora¬ 
tive  art  in  some  form  or  other,  good  or  bad  ; 
and  yet  we  feel  that  the  reader  will  have  been 
very  patient  with  us  if  he  reads  down  to 
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these  last  words,  not  only  because  ®f  the 
difficulty  of  transcribing  lines  into  words; 
but  also  because  this  age,  although  quite 
given  over  as  aforesaid,  is  not  a  little  apt  to 
take  what  is  given  to  it  without  caring  for  too 
deep  an  examination  into  its  references  as  to 
character ;  or,  because  tho  persons  who  live  in 


epochs,  and  by  different  nations,  are  of  course 
infinitely  varying.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
it  may  seem  almost  presumptuous  to  talk  of 
the  canons  of  an  art  which  so  maqy  have 
practised  for  their  delight  so  variously.  But 
whether  we  look  at  the  earliest  or  the  latest 
works  of  savage  tribes ;  at  the  productions  of 


art  had,  indeed,  been  practised  long  before  the 
discovery  of  engraving ;  we  have  here,  however, 
a  now  body  of  men  taking  to  it  and  elaborating 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  in  which  they 
worked.  In  the  plates  which  have  been  repro¬ 
duced,  we  have  endeavoured  to  select  Buch  as 
will  show  best  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  art  among  its  new  professors ;  and  we 
think  this  history  is  remarkable  in  illustrating 
the  way  in  which  rudimentary  essential 
principles  force  their  way  to  the  front,  and 
claim  the  attention  of  those  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  bringing  any  branch  of  art-work 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  22. 


it  are  not  a  little  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with 
their  own  notions  as  to  what  is  good  and 
bad  in  art ;  or  not  a  little  apt  to  think 
that  “so  long  as  a  thing  is  pretty”  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  decoration  are  barely 
worth  discussion.  Some  form  of  decoration 
has  been  cultivated  by  all  people  in  all  ages ; 
the  forms  which  have  been  adopted  at  different 


the  civilised  aucient  or  modern ;  whether  we 
study  the  designs  from  the  East  or  from  the 
West,  it  is  certain  that  through  them  all  certain 
rudimentary  principles  have  been  recognised 
and  acted  on  to  the  best  advantage, — that  is, 
with  the  most  pleasing  result.  Such  universal 
principles  are  legitimately  called  the  canons  of 
the  art  to  which  they  are  applied.  Decorative 


,  to  perfection.  That  some  of  these  German 
masters  attained  perfection  we  think  cannot 
;  be  denied  ;  to  some,  a  second  rank  can  only  be 
I  accorded ;  but  they  all  must  have  worked 
very  lovingly  at  their  plates,  and  wo  have 
spent  a  little  time  in  very  lovingly  studying 
them,  that  this  branch  of  their  work  might  not 
|  bo  wholly  given  over  to  neglect. 


THE  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  SAXON 
CHURCH  AT  DEERHURST. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  reproduce  the  plan, 
as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  and  some  of  the 
details  of  the  architectural  and  epigraphical 
points  of  interest  of  the  new'ly-found  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  at  Deerhurst,  of  which  wo  laid 
a  general  notice  before  our  readers  on  the  21st 
of  November  last.  Since  that  article  was  in 
print,  Mr.  John  H.  Middleton,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
read  a  paper  on  the  church,  and  exhibited  some 
drawings  and  a  squeeze  of  the  “  Odda  Inscrip¬ 
tion”  at  Oxford,  before  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  which  has  increased  the  interest  already 
felt  by  antiquaries  and  architects  in  this  re-  j 
markable  building.  The  plan  has  not  been  j 
hitherto  published,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  j 


the  nave  side,  by  reason  of  the  floor  of  the 
room,  where  the  brick  pier  and  wall  remain  in 
situ,  as  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  The 
details  of  the  chancel-arch  are  very  important 
factors  towards  determining  the  true  date  of 
this  ancient  building.  Thoy  certainly  bear  little 
resemblance  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
larger  church,  and  as  the  impost  is  the  only 
ornamental  feature  in  the  whole  building  we 
must  naturally  look  to  it  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  date  examined  in  the  light  of 
existing  remains.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  architectural  evidence  will 
be  found  to  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the 
ancient  literary  records,  of  which  we  gave  a 


impost,  although  enough  remains,  both  of  jamb 
and  voussoirs,  to  show,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  stones,  the  wide  joints  and  other  details, 
that  the  door  and  the  arch  of  the  chancel  are 
contemporary  with  the  edifice  itself. 

The  inscription  lias  led  to  some  ingenious 
attempts  at  restoration,  and  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  may  bo  read  : — “  +In  hono[rem 
Sci  PJetri  apl’i  lioo  [altare]  rededicatum  est,” 
instead  of  the  reading  : — “  +  In  honoro  Sanct[e 
Trijnitatis  hoc  altare  dedicatum  est.”  This,  of 
course,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 


decided  without  more  evidence  than  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  available.  The  palmographical  interest  lies 
in  the  shape  of  some  of  the  letters,  and  the  square 
Q  certainly  points  to  a  possible  eaidy  date,  as 
those  will  not  fail  to  observe  who  are  able  to 
inspect  the  somewhat  similar  dedication  stone 
of  St.  Paul’s  Monastery  at  Jarrow,  figured  in 
the  extra  “Winchester  volume”  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  p.  441.  Now  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  given 
permission  to  the  Society  for  Preserving 
Ancient  Buildings  to  restore  this  chapel  at 


to  give  a  sketch  of  it,  which  will  enable  those 
who  read  our  notice  to  follow  the  measurement 
and  outline  then  described.  One  feature  in  the 
walls,  which  are  constructed  of  thin  pieces  and 
■labs  of  the  local  blue  lias,  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  mortar,  deserves  mention ;  it  is 
the  excellence  and  solidity  of  the  ashlar  work 
at  all  the  angles,  which  are  five  in  number,  the 
only  one  destroyed  being  that  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  chancel.  The  work  of  these  is 
admirable,  being  wrought  in  large  stones.  This 
is  all  the  more  curious  as  none  of  the  Saxon 
angles  of  the  larger  church  not  far  from  this 
one  are  worked  in  ashlar,  although  it  is  used  in 
some  of  the  jambs  of  the  many  doorways  and 
window-openings  of  that  edifice.  The  whole 
building  was  originally  plastered  thickly,  both 
inside  and  out,  with  hard  white  stucco.  The 
drawing  of  the  chancel-arch  is  the  best  that 
can  be  given  at  present,  as  the  jambs,  but  not 
the  arch  itself,  are  still  concealed  from  view  on 


summary  in  our  first  notice.  The  windows  of 
this  church,  according  to  Mr.  Middleton’s 
belief,  were  probably  open  to  the  air,  and  in  all 
probability  were  furnished  with  osier  wattle- 
work  or  screens,  as  has  been  observed  in  other 
instances ;  a  portion  of  the  oak  lining  to  the 
head  of  the  only  original  window,  of  which  we 
here  give  a  sketch  to  show  the  arrangement  of 
the  slabs  in  two  concentric  arches,  roughly  set 
in  the  copious  masses  of  mortar  which  com¬ 
prises  more  than  half  the  contents  of  the 
walls,  has  been  found  in  its  original  position. 
The  north  door  bears  a  general  similitude  to  the 
chancel-arch,  but  has  not  been  furnished  by 
the  original  sculptors  with  so  elaborate  an 
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the  Society’s  own  cost,  we  feel  certain  that 
none  of  those  ancient  features  described  above 
will  be  deteriorated,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  money  likely  to  be 
required,  about  1001.  or  1201.,  will  be  raised 
without  difficulty  or  delay.  On  the  east  side, 
the  picturesque  half-timbered  Tudor  house, 
which  has  been  incorporated,  or,  so  to  speak, 
grafted  upon  the  chancel  walls,  the  north  and 
east  of  which  have  been  lowered,  so  as  to  run 
only  to  the  level  of  the  floor  above,  and  cut 
away  altogether  on  the  south  side  (see  plan)  to 
suit  the  house,  will  remain,  as  it  now  stands. 
It  has  good  details,  and  may  be  made  service¬ 
able  ;  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  chapel,  it  will  serve  to  keep  it  protected 
from  the  weather,  and  set  off  its  archaic  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  Commissioners  are  now  putting 
this  house  in  order.  The  range  of  buildings  on 
the  western  side  require  removal,  and  this  will 
probably  be  carried  out,  as  the  Commissioners 
are  willing  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  down. 


GREEK  YASE  PAINTINGS  AT  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  LECTURE 
THEATRE. 


On  Wednesday  last  MisB  Jane  E.  Harrison 
finished  her  course  of  lectures  on  Greek  Yase 
Paintings.  The  lectures  have  been  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree,  from  first  to  last,  and 
admirably  delivered,  and  Miss  Harrison  power¬ 
fully  unfolded  the  whole  tragedy  of  Troy  from 
the  day  of  the  fateful  Judgment  of  Paris  down 
to  “  the  night  of  Troy’s  last  agony.”  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  fascinating  of  the  lectures 
were  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  treated  of  the 
exploits  of  Achilles  before  Troy.  On  the  same 
Francois  vase  on  which  is  represented  the 
marriage  procession  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  is 
also  depicted  the  first  ruthless  act  of  their  eon, 
the  slaying  of  the  young  Troilos,  as  he  came 
to  water  his  horses  at  the  Bpring  sacred  to 
Apollo.  Few  vase-paintings  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  the  Iliad  itself,  and  they  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  embassy  to  Achilles,  in 
11.  ix.,  with  the  merciless  dragging  of  the  body 
of  Hektor  by  Achilles  round  the  tomb  of 
Patroklus,  and  with  the  ransoming  of  the  body 
of  Hektor.  For  the  last  incident  Miss  Harrison 
showed  not  only  vase-paintings,  but  a  most 
interesting  piece  of  archaic  work,  a  bronze 
mirror  from  Olympia,  where  the  scene  is  treated 
with  the  most  perfect  simplicity,  after  the 
severe,  condensed  manner  of  the  Peloponnesian 
school.  The  aged  Priam  touohes  the  chin  of 
Achilles,  in  the  regular  attitude  of  Greek  sup¬ 
plication.  Behind  is  Hermes,  to  show  that  the 
event  took  place  by  the  will  of  the  gods ;  on 
the  ground  the  body  of  Hektor.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  vaseB  illustrated  the  career  of  Achilles 
subsequent  to  tho  Iliad :  his  slaying  of  the 
Amazon  qneen,  Penthesileia  ;  of  the  ^Ethiopi.- 
prince,  Memnon;  and  lastly,  in  a  splendid 
paraphrase  from  the  speech  of  the  shade  of 
Agamemnon  in  the  twenty-fourth  Odyssey,  the 
lecturer  told  of  his  untimely  death,  and  the 
dirge  chanted  over  him  by  his  mother  and  her 
attendant  Nereids.  In  the  last  lecture,  Miss 
Harrison,  in  reference  to  the  legends  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  dwelt  especially  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  larger  compositions  of  the 
red-figured  period  were  built  up  on  the  lines  of 
the  black-figured  types.  The  decorations  of 
the  famous  Vivenzio  vase,  from  Naples,  is  made 
up  of  five  familiar  archaic  groups, — H3neas 
with  his  father,  Anchises ;  Ajax  and  Kassandra ; 
the  slaying  of  Priam  and  Astyanax  by  Neopto- 
lemos  ;  the  recognition  of  Aithra  by  her  grand¬ 
sons.  After  dwelling  in  detail  on  each  of  these 
types,  Miss  Harrison  concluded  with  three  beau- 
tiful  vases,  representing  the  fateful  meeting 
of  Menelaos  and  Helen.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  ancient  vase-painter  took  the  chivalrous 
view  of  regarding  Helen  as  the  blind  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite.  At  the  close 
a .j  6  ec*'ure>  ^r-  Newton  delivered  a  short 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens.  After  thanking  the  audience  for  their 
hearty  support  of  an  object  of  national  interest, 
he  sketched  the  progress  of  the  school  from  its 
for.mation  at  Marlborough  House  in  1883. 

A  building  site  has  been  granted  by  the  Greek 
Government,  and  the  building  is  progressing 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Penrose;  but  funds 
are  soreJy  needed  for  the  founding  of  a  library 
and  the  endomng  of  a  director.  Mr.  Newton 
concluded  with  the  interesting  statement 

trn«’  £C?,°rJmg  toc  Byzantine  tradition,  the 
true  Palladium  of  Troy,  with  which 


fortunes  of  Rome  were  inextricably  bound 
up,  now  lies  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 


so  -  called  Burnt  Column  at  Constantinople. 
Should  that  city  fall  into  the  hands 
Western  conquerors  this  ancient  Palladium 
might  once  more  see  the  light ;  and  in  that 
case  it  was  to  bo  hoped  that  such  an  able 
lecturer  as  Miss  Harrison  may  again  discuss 
both  the  literary  and  artistic  traditions  which 
have  come  down  to  us  of  the  Story  of  Troy. 

After  the  paying  of  expenses,  87 1.  have  been 
cleared  for  the  fund  for  the  British  School  of 
Arohmology  at  Athens. 


the 


A  NEWLY-DISCOYERED  ROMAN  VILLA 
AT  YATTON. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  M.  Scarth,  M.A. 
F.S.A.,  rector  of  Wrington,  near  Yatton. 
Somersetshire,  whose  recent  work  on  Roman 
Britain  has  done  much  to  disseminate  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  history  under 
Roman  domination,  laid  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  on  Thursday,  3rd  inst.,  a  short 
paper  descriptive  of  the  recently-discovered 
Roman  villa  at  Wimberham,  in  the  parish  of 
Yatton,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Bristol  and  seven  miles  north  of  Axbridge. 
This  parish  is  watered  by  the  River  Yeo, 
which,  after  lending  its  name  to  Yeovil  and 
Ivelchester  or  Ilchester,  runs  into  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  forms  part  of  a  plain  extending 
nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Severn.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  except  in  the  district 
of  Cleevo.  CIobo  by,  on  the  east,  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  pre-historic  fortress  known  as  Cadbury 
Camp.  The  villa  was  discovered  during  the 
progress  of  some  drainage  works.  The  walls 
run  up  the  river  bank,  and  ten  apartments  have 
been  traced,  comprising  six  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments,  which  have  now  been  judiciously 
covered  over  with  sheds.  The  patterns  of  the 
mosaic  work  are  principally  flowers  and  geo¬ 
metrical  designs.  Two  of  the  rooms  were  sup- 
plied  with  hypocausts.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
ancient  Roman  coffin  was  found  in  the 
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same  field,  which  has  now  yielded  the  vestiges 
of  this  villa  to  the  activity  of  human  progress. 
Roman  remains  of  various  kinds,  especially 
coins,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  district,  as  at 
Cadbury  for  example.  Other  Roman  villas  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  clear  indica¬ 
tions  of  ancient  mining  are  afforded  by  the 
finding  of  pigs  of  lead  with  Roman  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  them.  Evidence  also  is  not  wanting 
that  tends  to  prove  that  reclamation  of  the 
low  -  lying  lands  of  the  River  Severn  was 
practised  in  Roman  times,  even  at  a  time 
before  the  villa  was  erected,  for  an  inscribed 
stone  indicating  the  amount  of  work  performed 
by  a  Roman  cohort  stationed  there  was  washed 
out  of  the  embankment.  No  less  than  twenty- 
one  Roman  coins  were  discovered  in  the  villa. 
These  range  from  the  time  of  Gallienus, 
A.D.  260,  to  Constantine  I.  A.D.  337,  or  II., 
A.D.  310,  and  thus  denote  an  occupation  of 
about  a  century.  Mr.  Pigott,  who  has  super¬ 
intended  the  excavations,  has  also  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  a  hoard  of  about  800  coins 
about  two  miles  away  from  this  spot,  at 
Kingston-Seymour ;  these  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era 
The  great  care  taken  by  Mr.  Pigott  in  pre 
serving  the  remains  of  the  Yatton  villa,  and  his 
intelligence  in  classifying  the  antiquities  found 
on  the  site,  deserve  the  highest  praise,  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  universally  accorded  to  him. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of 
the  deposits  of  coins  found  in  Britain  are  of 
this  above-mentioned  date,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Evans,  President  of  the 
Society,  that  this  points  to  some  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  past  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  probably  during  the  reign  of  Tetricus, 
one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  the  last  of  the 
pretenders  who  ruled  Gaul  during  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Empire  under  Gallienus  and  his 
successors,  A.D.  267-274.  Another  curious  fact, 
not  fully  explained,  is  the  frequent  finding  in 
these  hoards  of  spurious  or  imitation  coins 
side  by  side  with  genuine  coins  of  the  same 
ruler:  hence  the  former  can  hardly  be  called 
forgeries,  as  they  can  scarcely  have  been  made 
use  of  for  fraudulent  purposes. 


The  Institute  of  Builders. — Mr.  Richard 
S.  Henshaw  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Institute  of  Builders,  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Leonard  J.  Maton,  B.A. 


THE  DESTROYED  NORMAN  TURRET  AT 
ST  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 


Sir, — I  have  thought  that  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  Norman  turret  recently 
destroyed  should  be  put  on  record  by  means  of 
illustrations.  Fig.  1  is  a  copy  from  the  original 
drawing,  which  was  reproduced  by  photo¬ 
lithography  as  plate  4  in  my  large  book.  The 
measurements  of  this  were  taken  in  1876.  This 
turret  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south 
transept  was  part  of  the  Norman  building 
erected  by  Paul  of  Caen,  and  consecrated  in  1115. 
It  was  constructed  of  Roman  tiles  up  to  the  level 
of  the  string  above  the  window  arches,  and 
was  of  considerable  size,  being  9  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter,  and  about  24  ft.  high  above  the 
springing  (of  the  Norman  gable),  which  still 
remains.  All  above  the  highest  part  of  this 
springer  has  been  removed.  The  dimensions 
of  the  still  existing  turret  on  the  north  transept 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  this  turret,  the 
destruction  of  which  has  created  so  much  com¬ 
ment.  The  position  and  sizes  of  the  openings, 
the  character  of  the  caps  and  bases  of  the  shafts, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  arches,  were  similar 
to  those  in  the  north  transept  turret,  and  similar 
also  to  work  in  the  great  Norman  tower  (Fig.  5). 
The  wall  tiles  were  laid  with  wide  joints,  as  else¬ 
where  in  the  Norman  work,  and  the  newel  of 
the  staircase  was  of  shaped  Roman  tiles,  like  the 
other  newels  of  the  Norman  staircases. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  detail  of  the  shaft,  cap,  and 
base,  from  the  turret. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  part  of  the  external  gallery  of 
the  great  Norman  tower  mentioned  above, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  arcade  of  the 
destroyed  turret  (Fig.  4). 

It  has  been  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  the  turret,  that  it  was  neither  “  in  visible 
form  or  external  structure  ”  of  Norman  date, 
and  that  it  was  in  very  bad  condition.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its  antiquity 
amongst  those  who  know  St.  Alban’s,  and  these 
illustrations  will  convince  those  who  never  saw 
it.  As  to  the  structural  condition,  I  would 
mention  that  the  turret  was  examined  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
repairs  were  carried  out  under  his  direction. 
The  parapets  and  the  brickwork  above  tho 
string  over  the  openings,  were  of  modern  date. 
This  work  was  not  valuable,  but  was  pleasant 
in  colour  and  harmonised  by  time  and  weather 
with  its  surroundings.  The  old  part  of  the 
turret  below  the  string,  over  tho  openings,  was 
very  valuable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  24  ft. 
in  height  was  forcibly  torn  down  with  the  aid 
of  crowbars. 

The  mischief  is  done,  and  the  Builder  has 
said  all  that  need  be  said.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  is  an  intention  to  deal  similarly  with 
the  north  transept  turret,  and  that  some  other 
portions  of  the  buildings  as  well,  now  lead  a 
threatened  life,  but  I  hope  they  will  be  spared. 

James  Neale,  F.S.A. 

No.  10,  Bloomsbury -square,  W.C. 


The  Smithfield  Club  Show.— There  was 
a  good  display  of  machinery  and  implements  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  this  week,  but  for  the 
most  part  these  pertained  chiefly  to  agriculture. 
There  were  some  exhibits  of  more  general  inte¬ 
rest,  however.  Portable,  “  semi-fixed,”  and 
fixed  engines  of  various  useful  types  suited  for 
builders’  and  contractors’  purposes  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Barrows  &  Stuart,  of  Banbury 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln 
Messrs.  Eddington  &  Stevenson,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley,  of  Bourton 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Sons,  &  Co.,  of  Gainsborough 
and  Messrs.  E.  R.  &  F.  Turner,  of  Ipswich 
Wrought-iron  tanks  were  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Bellamy,  and  by  Messrs.  Burney  &  Co. ;  appa 
ratus  for  well-sinking  by  Messrs.  Isler  &  Co. 
and  fittings  for  stables,  cow-houses,  and  pig¬ 
geries  by  the  St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Company. 
The  Ensilage  Society  exhibited  a  remarkably 
good  show  of  ensilage,  which  seems  to  be 
rapidly  increasing  in  favour,  and  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  &  Co., 
of  Southwark,  showed  their  apparatus  for  com¬ 
pressing  the  silage.  In  the  Arcade  opening  on 
to  Islington-green,  Messrs.  Chambers,  Monnery, 
&  Co.,  of  Bishopsgate-street,  had  a  stand,  their 
principal  exhibits  being  two  new  stoves, — the 
“  Fawcett  ”  range,  and  a  new  patent  “  smoke¬ 
consuming”  portable  cooking  range,  for  use 
with  open  or  close  fire, — which  appear  to 
embody  several  desirable  improvements. 
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5.  Portion  of  Tower  Arcade. 
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Illustrations. 


SKETCH  OF  LUCCA  CATHEDRAL. 


■  HIS  is  a  reproduction  from  one  of  Mr. 
Ernest  George’s  numerous  and  ad¬ 
mirable  architectural  sketches,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  harmony  of  composition  into  which 
the  square  masses  of  the  basilica  and  the 
adjoining  houses  fall.  As  an  architectural 
illustration  it  is  but  slightly  touohed  in  regard 
to  detail ;  it  is  as  a  piece  of  expressive  archi¬ 
tectural  grouping  that  we  reproduce  it :  a  bit  of 
the  poetry  of  architecture. 


DESIGN  FOR  OFFICES. 


This  design,  for  offices  or  flats  for  a  corner 
site,  was  hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  It  is 
designed  and  drawn  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin. 


NEW  PREMISES  FOR  THE  BRISTOL 
BRANCH  OF  THE  CAPITAL  AND 
COUNTIES  BANK. 


The  new  premises  for  the  Bristol  Branch  of 
the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  recently  com¬ 
pleted  are  situated  on  a  site  in  Clare-street, 
with  the  advantage  of  an  additional  frontage  to 
New  Baldwin-street,  giving  access  from  both 
these  important  thoroughfares.  The  building 
consists  of  five  stories,  of  which  the  ground  and 
basement  floors  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bank,  the  upper  floors  having  been  arranged 
for  suites  of  offices  and  caretaker’s  apartments. 
The  ground-floor  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
telling-room  (with  a  dome  skylight  in  centre), 
except  the  portion  towards  New  Baldwin-street, 
where  the  manager’s  rooms  and  the  staircase 
are  placed ;  and  on  the  basement  are  the  store 
and  strong  rooms,  lavatories,  kitchen,  &c. 

The  two  fronts  being  nearly  equal  in  size 
are  similar  in  their  architectural  treatment, 
which  is  carried  out  with  details  somewhat 
Greek  in  character,  having  rustication  on  the 
ground-story,  and  recessed  upper  stories,  with 
three-quarter  columns,  and  pilasters,  cornices, 
and  pediments. 


Offices  and  Out  and  Medical  Relief  Station  for  the  Holborn  Union. — Ground  Plan. 


Grovno-Plan. 


Cure  ■  Street. 


The  fronts  as  high  aa  the  top  of  ground-floor 
are  executed  m  Belgian  granite,  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  New  Law  Courts  at  Brussels,  this 
budding  being  the  first  in  which  it  has  been 
used  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

The  columns  to  the  upper  stories  are  of 
polished  grey  marble,  with  carved  capitals,  the 
Ground  flf  the  tL'mta  otherwiBe.  above  the 

ground-floor  cornice  being  faced  with  Bath  stone. 

WT  I*1?  be“  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  Cowlm  &  Son,  of  Bristol,  Mr.  E.  Honey 
having  acted  as  clerk  of  works  money 


A.  Entrances  to  Medical  Relief  Department. 

B.  Entrance  to  Board  Room  and  Offices  on  Upper  Floor. 

C.  Entrances  to  Out  Relief  Department. 

D.  Dispensary. 

E.  Medieal  Officers’  Consulting  Rooms. 

F.  Medical  Officers’  Examination  Rooms. 

H.  Waiting  Rooms. 

I.  Porters’  Rooms. 


K.  Committee  Rooms. 

L.  Relieving  Officers’  Rooms. 

M.  Water-Closets  and  Lavatories  o 

N.  Yards. 

O.  Ambulance  Shed. 

P.  Stables. 

R.  Harness  Room. 

S.  Hay  Store. 


The  fireproofing  of  the  several  strong-rooms, 
and  the  constructional  ironwork  havebeen  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  Dennett  &  Ingle,  of  Whitehall ; 
the  Belgian  granite  work  and  marble  columns 
by  Messrs.  Tagnon,  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  from 
their  quarries  at  Wellin,  in  Luxembourg.  The 
stone  of  the  fronts  is  from  the  Corsham  Bath 
Stone  Company’s  Quarry  ;  the  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  E.  Sheppard,  of  Bristol. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Frederick  Mew,  of 
London. 


THE  MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE 
MR.  J.  R.  GREEN. 

This  monument  to  the  late  Mr.  Greeu,  author 
of  tho  well-known  “  History  of  tho  English 
People,”  is  erected  in  the  cemetery  at  Mentone. 
It  is  of  the  finest  white  statuary  marble  from 
Serravezza,  delicately  carved ;  the  central  panel 
is  an  ”  Investitura  ”  of  Giallo  di  Sienna,  polished, 
and  bearing  the  epitaph  of  bronze  letters  riveted 
through  the  backing.  The  lunette  is  also  of 
Giallo  di  Sienna,  having  a  circular  panel  of 
white  marble,  inclosing  a  laurel  wreath  in  relief 
on  a  ground  of  gold  mosaic.  The  flutings  in 
the  soffit  of  the  arch  are  also  filled  with  gold 
mosaic. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Signor 
Cappabianca,  of  Rome,  from  the  drawings  and 
details  of  Mr.  Howard  Ince,  of  London,  from 
whose  drawing  our  illustration  is  taken. 


FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  WIMBLEDON. 

The  design  shown  in  our  illustration  was 
selected  in  public  competition  in  July  last,  about 
forty  sets  being  submitted.  The  plan  is  very 
simple,  the  point  striven  at  being  that  the 
Librarian  or  his  Assistant  should  be  able  to 
thoroughly  oversee  the  whole  Library  without 
much  walking  about.  Then,  as  the  newspapers, 
&c.,  have  most  readers,  they  are  placed  near  the 
door,  with  the  tables  for  those  using  reference 
library  situated  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the 
building.  The  Librarian’s  rooms  are  over  the 
front  entrance,  and  have  a  private  communica¬ 
tion  to  both  street  and  office.  Tenders  have 
been  submitted,  that  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wimble¬ 
don,  being  the  lowest,  2,1652.,  including  light¬ 
ing  and  heating,  but  not  the  bookcases.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Potts,  Sulman,  •& 
Hennings,  of  London. 


CHURCH  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  DINANT. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Dinant,  was 
commenced  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  triforinm  is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
The  slender  columns  supporting  the  arcading 
in  the  chancel  seem  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
support  the  great  weight  imposed  upon  them, 
and  are  now  tied  together  and  strengthened 
with  iron  rods.  The  windows  in  the  end  wall 
are  bad  modern  restorations. 

The  drawing  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Biggs  was  ex- 
hibitedat  the  Royal  Academy. 


HOLBORN  UNION  ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICES  AND  MEDICAL  AND 
OUT  RELIEF  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  foundation  stone  of  this  building  was 
laid  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Holborn  Union  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  building  provides  accommodation  on  the 
ground-floor  for  the  Out  Relief  and  Medical 
Relief  Departments  in  the  shape  of  large  and 
well-ventilated  waiting-rooms  for  the  paupers, 
and  commodious  consultation-rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  medical  and  relieving  officers,  besides 
two  committee-rooms  for  inquiry  by  the 
Guardians  into  the  lonafides  of  the  applicants 
for  relief. 

In  the  rear  of  the  site  provision  is  made,  in 
the  shape  of  stabling  and  ambulance  sheds,  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  paupers  to  the  various 
outlying  infirmaries,  schools,  and  other  buildings 
of  the  union.* 

The  whole  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  main 
building  are  devoted  to  the  clerks’  and  other 
administrative  offices,  besides  board  and  com¬ 
mittee-rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Guardians. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  required  that  a  base¬ 
ment  should  be  constructed  over  the  whole  site, 
and  the  space  will  form  good  accommodation 
for  strong-rooms,  drug  Btores,  heating  furnaces, 
&c. 


The  architects  are  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & 
Son.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Mark  Gentry,  who  has 
undertaken  to  execute  the  whole  of  the  works, 
including  fittings  and  every  accessory,  for  the 
sum  of  16,490L 


Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain— At 

the  general  monthly  meeting,  held  on  Monday 
last,  December  7th,  1885,  Mr.  George  Busk, 
F .R.S.,  Treasurer  and  Vice  -  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  were  among  the  lecture 
arrangements  announced  : — 


Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Corresp.  Inst.  Frunce.  Three  Lectures  on  i 
Naueratis:  (1)  Relations  of  the  Greeks  with  Egypt  from  i 
the  Heroic  Age  to  Psammitichas ;  (2)  The  Emporium  of  I 
Naueratis;  (3)  The  Egyptian  8ources of  Greek  Art.  On 
Tuesdays,  Jan.  20,  Feb.  2,  9. 

•harles  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.A.  Three  Lectures 
the  Unexhibited  Portion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  i 
Sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  (illustrated  by 
Drawings  and  Casts).  On  Tuesdays,  Feb.  16,  23, 
March  2. 


Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Two  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Geometry  : 
the  Greeks  and  the  Moderns.  On  Saturdays,  Feb  27 
March  6. 

Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  D.Se.  Two  Lectures  on  Fuel 
and  Smoke.  On  Saturdays,  April  10, 17. 


Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. — 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  to  be  held  on 
Friday  next,  December  18th,  Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton 
will  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Recommendations  of  ' 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  i 
Working  Classes  as  they  affect  the  Status  of  the  i 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.” 


*  The  pl»n,  as  will  be  seen,  is  on  the  lithographed  view, 
but  so  small  that  we  have  thought  it  better  to  give  a  larger 
one  separately. 


Wymans  Sons. Photo-la  iho  HQLBORN  UNION,  DISPENSARY,  RELIEF  STATION,  AND  GUARDIANS’  OFFICES. - Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Sneli.  &  Son,  Architects. 
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THE  VENTILATION  OE  PRIVATE 
DWELLINGS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  at 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  (Vice-president) 
in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  William  H.  White 
(Secretary  of  the  Institute)  had  offered  the 
members  several  copies  of  his  paper  on  “  Archi¬ 
tecture  :  its  Past,  Present,  and  Future,”  read 
by  him  before  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Archi¬ 
tectural  Society. 

With  respect  to  the  water-colour  class,  now 
being  formed,  it  was  stated  that  those  desirous 
of  joining  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Hilton 
Nash  before  the  31st  of  March  next. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove  then  read  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  “  Ventilation  of  Private  Dwellings.”  He 
said  : — 

The  atmosphere,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  is 
mainly  composed  of  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen.  The  former,  constituting  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  air,  serves  as  a  medium 
in  which  the  other  ingredients  are  diluted.  Of 
the  oxygen  there  is  rather  less  than  21  per  cent., 
and  its  presence  is  essential  to  the  support  of 
animal  life.  The  percentage  of  it  which  we 
consume  in  breathing  varies  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  age,  sex,  time  of  day  or 
night,  whether  we  are  sleeping  or  waking,  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  just  partaken  of  a  meal. 
The  smallest  amount  is  probably  4  per  cent., 
while  the  largest  has  been  stated  at  more  than 
12  per  cent.  This  appears  to  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  because,  according  to  a  certain  law  of 
affinity  between  gases,  we  cannot  abstract  much 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  however  often  we  inhale  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  safe  to  allow  less  than  10  per  cent, 
for  our  average  consumption,  because  we  must 
remember  that  at  night  a  certain  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  abstracted  from  the  air  by  vegetation. 
We  see  from  this  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
breathe  the  same  air  twice  over.  Besides  other 
gases  of  various  kinds  in  minute  quantities, 
common  air  contains  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
anhydride  of  carbon,  to  the  amount  of  about 
four  parts  in  10,000.  In  exchange  for  the  pure 
oxygen  which  we  inhale,  we  return  to  the  air 
nearly  8  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  variable 
amount  of  watery  vapour  impregnated  with 
certain  organic  impurities.  This  vapour  does 
not  mix  uniformly  with  the  air,  but  has  a 
tendency  to  hang  about  in  clouds,  similar  to 
those  which  become  visible  in  a  partial  vacuum. 

I  calculate  that,  altogether,  we  evolve  about 

I I  cubic  feet  of  vitiated  air  per  head  every  hour, 
including  what  is  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  has  been  spoken  of  as  poisonous, 
but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  It  has  the 
power,  when  in  sufficient  quantity,  of  producing 
Buffooation ;  but  the  most  poisonous  ingredient 
in  exhaled  air  is  said  to  be  the  organic  impuri¬ 
ties  discharged.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  re¬ 
quire  11  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  head  every 
hour  for  breathing  purposes ;  and,  if  we  could 
depend  upon  its  purity,  this  amount  would  suffice. 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  if  we 
introduce  this  amount  into  a  room,  it  will  be 
sufficient,  because  the  impure  air  which  we 
throw  off  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  itself,  thus 
polluting  a  large  proportion  of  the  air  which  we 
require  for  breathing  purposes.  In  a  room 
containing  a  given  number  of  persons,  a  certain 
amount  of  polluted  air  must  be  withdrawn  per 
hour,  and,  of  course,  an  equal  amount  of  pure 
air  must  be  introduced  to  replace  it.  This 
amount  has  been  variously  stated  by  different 
authorities.  Some  early  writers  on  ventilation 
have  given  it  at  from  2  to  4  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  from  120  to  240  per  hour.  Peclet 
states  it  at  250,  Hood  and  Morin  at  300,  Dr. 
Reid  at  600,  and  Capt.  Douglas  Galton  arrives 
by  experiment  at  1,200,  and  by  calculation  at 
3,000.  This  calculation  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  impure  air  diffuses  itself 
rapidly  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  a  room.  The  assumption  is 
nearly  true  as  regards  the  carbonic  acid,  but 
not  as  regards  the  organic  impurities.  Adopting 
this  assumption,  however,  we  find  that  although 
a  large  volume  of  air  requires  a  longer  time  to 
reach  a  given  standard  of  impurity  than  a 
smaller  one,  yet  when  that  standard  is  reached, 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  necessary  to  prevent 
higher  contamination  is  the  same  in  a  small  as 
in  a  large  room.  We  should  then  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  what  degree  of  partial  purity 
would  satisfy  us,  and  regulate  the  ventilation 


accordingly.  Ventilation  would  then  consist,  as 
it  often  does,  in  merely  diluting  impurities 
which  can  never  be  completely  expelled.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  organic  impurities  thrown 
off  by  the  skin  and  lungs  are  apt  to  linger  in 
the  corners  of  a  room,  and  can  only  be  driven 
away  by  strong  currents  of  fresh  air  introduced 
by  opening  windows  and  doors  for  a  certain 
period  every  day.  This  is  the  “airing”  to 
which  every  inhabited  room  should  be  subjected, 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  regular  ventilation. 

The  hypothesis  that  exhaled  air  diffuses  itself 
uniformly  cannot  be  sustained,  because  it  has  a 
tendency  to  ascend,  through  being  lighter  than 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  lighter 
because  it  is  rarified  by  heat,  and  saturated 
with  vapour.  I  find  that  a  cubic  foot  of  ex¬ 
haled  air  weighs  just  493  grains  immediately 
after  it  is  expelled  from  the  lungs.  It  is  soon 
partially  chilled,  however,  and  arrives  at  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  common  air  at 
about  80°  Fahr.,  in  which  temperature  it  has 
no  tendency  to  rise,  but  hangs  about  in  clouds, 
and  is  liable  to  be  inhaled  over  again.  This  is 
one  reason  why  heated  rooms  are  unhealthy, 
another  being  that  as  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
rarified,  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  cannot  be 
inhaled  at  a  breath  as  in  colder  temperatures. 
Most  persons  will  find  65°  a  pleasant  as  well  as 
healthy  temperature,  and  I  should  never  recom¬ 
mend  anything  higher  than  75°,  except  in 
Turkish  baths. 

If  we  suppose  the  fresh  air  to  be  introduced 
from  the  lower  part  of  a  room,  while  the  foul 
air  finds  an  exit  at  the  ceiling  level,  we  shall 
see  that  it  might  be  possible  to  keep  the  supply 
practically  pure.  To  my  mind,  the  problem  of 
perfect  ventilation  depends  upon  two  conditions : 
the  rate  at  which  the  foul  air  ascends,  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  diffused.  If  the  velocity  of 
diffusion  were  equal  to  the  velocity  of  ascent, 
the  air  below  the  level  of  our  nostrils  would 
never  be  contaminated  by  our  breath,  which 
would  be  constantly  replaced  by  perfectly  pure 
air.  All  we  should  have  to  do  then  would  be  to 
provide  for  the  egress  of  as  much  air  as  could 
become  contaminated  in  the  time  occupied  by 
each  exhalation  in  reaching  the  outlet.  The 
higher  the  outlet  the  greater  would  have  to  be 
the  amount  of  outflow,  and  by  consequence,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  supply.  The  velocity 
of  ascent  would  be  retarded  as  the  foul  air 
approached,  by  admixture,  an  equal  density 
with  the  surrounding  air ;  it  would,  in  fact,  vary 
directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of 
density.  The  velocity  of  diffusion  would  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its  density,  but 
would  be  nearly  uniform.  From  calculations 
too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  I  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  when  an  outlet  is  not  more  than 
12  ft.  from  the  floor  the  foul  air  will  reach  it 
in  about  ten  seconds,  during  w'hioh  time  it  will 
have  been  diffused  in  about  forty -three  times  its 
volume. 

This  gives  the  amount  of  outflow  at  about 
473  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  eaoh  individual, — 
let  us  say  an  average  500  ft., — and  this  should 
be  the  allowance  in  ordinary  dwellings.  In  the 
case  of  artificial  lights,  separate  outlet  tubes 
should  be  provided  for  gas  brackets  or  pendants, 
or  for  any  kind  of  light  which  is  fixed.  The 
products  of  combustion  from  candles  which  are 
carried  about  are  too  trifling  to  merit  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  two 
candles  are  said  to  consume  as  much  oxygen  as 
one  grown  person. 

As  regards  the  capacity  of  outlet  tubes,  that 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  velocity  of 
the  outflow,  which  is  governed  by  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  foul  air  and  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and,  in  fact,  varies 
directly  as  the  square  root  of  that  difference. 
It  is  greater  according  to  the  length  of  the 
extraction-flue,  provided  that  the  foul  air  is  not 
chilled  in  its  passage.  "With  an  average  differ¬ 
ence  of  3  deg.  in  a  tube  or  flue  10  ft.  long,  the 
velocity  will  be  about  5,000  ft.  per  hour  ;  or  an 
outlet  of  1  ft.  superficial  capacity  will  extract 
sufficient  for  ten  persons.  An  outlet  4fc  in.  by 
3  in., or  of  about  14  square  inches  capacity, would, 
under  these  circumstances,  suffice  for  one 
person  ;  and  thiB  is  the  allowance  which  should 
be  made.  Of  course,  if  we  have  any  artificial 
means  of  extraction,  much  less  will  do;  but 
suoh  means  are  generally  too  expensive  to  be 
adopted  in  private  dwellings.  Natural  ventila¬ 
tion, — that  in  which  we  depend  for  our  ex¬ 
tracting  power  upon  the  difference  between  the 
specific  gravities  of  warm  and  cold  air, — is  that 
on  which  we  must  chiefly  rely.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  foul  air  is  heavier  than  pure  air 


when  both  are  at  the  same  temperature,  as  we 
shall  thus  understand  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  former  to  become  chilled. 

Probably  a  bedroom  is  the  most  difficult 
apartment  to  ventilate  satisfactorily  during  the 
night.  In  an  average  room  let  U3  consider 
what  happens.  The  air  of  the  room  is  warmer 
than  that  outside,  and]  consequently  it  ascends 
the  chimney  in  a  central  column,  while  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  down-draught, — usually 
very  little, — in  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  flue. 
The  air  abstracted  from  the  room  is  chiefly  sup¬ 
plied  through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  and  rb  it 
c&mes  from  the  interior  of  the  house  it  iB  there¬ 
fore  very  far  from  being  pure.  Unless  the  staircase 
windows  are  kept  open,  the  house  will  be  largely 
supplied  with  air  from  the  lower  part,  that  is, 
through  the  crevices  of  external  doors.  Such 
air  will  be  impregnated  with  impurities,  some  of 
which  will  be  drawn  from  the  sewer  gratings 
in  the  roads,  through  which  authorities  persist 
in  allowing  our  streets  to  be  poisoned.  This  air, 
such  as  it  is,  iB  chiefly  available  for  ventilating 
our  bedrooms,  and  it  partially  purifies  the  air 
up  to  the  level  of  the  fireplace  opening, 
scarcely  disturbing  the  air  above  it.  Woe 
betide  the  sleeper  if  hiB  bed  be  above  this 
level,  for  he  will  pass  the  night  in  a  stratum  of 
air  which  will  continually  grow  more  and  more 
impure.  Architects  generally  keep  down  the 
height  of  a  fireplace  opening  to  within  a  reason, 
able  proportion  of  its  width,  and,  as  bedroom 
fireplaces  are  never  very  wide,  we  have  in  most 
houses  some  wretched  little  pigeon-holes  to  do 
duty  as  ventilators.  If  the  sleeper’s  condition 
be  generally  bad  in  a  room  containing  a  fire¬ 
place,  what  must  it  be  in  a  room  which  has 
none  ?  We  may  safely  assume  that  if  it  were 
not  for  cracks  and  crevices  in  imperfectly  con¬ 
structed  windows  and  doors,  many  persons 
would  be  suffocated,  and  this  is  one  argument 
in  favour  of  “jerry”  building. 

There  should  be  outlets  in  or  near  the  ceiling. 
If  you  put  your  outlet  at  any  level  below  the 
ceiling,  you  will  have  a  constant  stratum  of 
foul  air  down  to  that  level,  and  it  will  be  liable 
to  pollute  the  remaining  air  of  the  room.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  outlets,  which  may  take 
the  form  of  ornamental  perforations,  but  they 
Bhould  all  communicate  by  outlet  tubes  with 
one  flue  carried  up  the  wall.  If  you  have  two 
or  more  extraction-flues  to  the  same  room  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  a  down-draught  being 
established  in  one  of  them,  through  differences 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  constant  up-current  in  an  extraction-flue,  the 
flue  must  be  carried  down  below  the  level  where 
the  foul  air  enters  it,  to  some  point  where  cold 
air  can  be  admitted.  This  can  easily  bo  done 
in  external  walls  by  means  of  gratings.  In 
internal  walls,  the  flues  may  be  carried  down  to 
a  cellar  in  the  basement,  into  which  air  can  be 
admitted  through  tubes  or  gratings.  We  should 
then  consider  that  a  column  of  air,  equal  in 
height  to  the  entire  atmosphere,  is  pressing 
upon  the  opening  at  the  lower  end  of  the  flue, 
while  a  column  of  the  same  height,  minus  the 
height  of  the  foul  air  in  the  flue,  is  pressing  upon 
the  top,  the  result  being  an  up-current.  I  have 
known  extraction-flues  closed  at  the  top  and 
provided  with  side  gratings  only.  This  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  air  blowing  in 
through  this  grating  may  acquire  a  downward 
direction,  checking  the  up-flow  of  foul  air. 
There  should  always  be  a  vertical  opening,  for 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  foul  air  should 
behave  differently  to  smoke,  and  its  upward 
passage  may  be  assisted  by  means  of  louvred 
gratings  let  into  the  sides  of  a  stack.  Boyle’s 
or  other  extractors  are  undoubtedly  useful. 
Their  operation  depends  upon  the  principle 
that  a  current  of  air  blowing  across  an  opening 
causes  a  partial  vacuum  which  creates  an  up- 
current,  as  exemplified  in  the  well  -  known 
apparatus  for  diffusing  scent  by  means  of  two 
glass  tubes  ;  but  of  course  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  these  extractors  in  calm 
weather. 

There  is  always  a  danger  of  foul  air  being 
retarded  in  its  passage  to  an  extraction- flue  by 
the  pressure  of  cold  air  already  there.  The 
difficulty  has  sometimes  been  obviated  by  con¬ 
veying  all  the  outlet  tubes  into  one  large  foul- 
air  chamber,  say,  in  the  roof.  Thence  the 
foul  air  is  carried  into  the  extraction-flue,  and 
it  is  found  that  a  steady  outflow  is  better  main¬ 
tained  through  a  tube,  when  it  is  backed  up,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  pressure  of  this  large  body  of 
foul  air  behind  it. 

There  are  artificial  aids  to  extraction  whioh 
may  be  invoked  in  ordinary  dwellings,  the  most 
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important  one  being  heat.  As  I  have  before 
hinted,  extraction  by  fan  engines  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  be  adopted  for  small  buildings,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
design  a  terrace  of  houses  with  two  towers, — 
one  for  extraction  and  one  for  supply, — which 
might  be  made  pleasing  architectural  features. 
Sometimes  extraction- flues  have  been  carried 
up  inBide  a  large  kitchen  flue.  When  the 
kitchen  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  hiB 
“  Hygeia,”  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire  can  be 
utilised  for  warming  the  upper  extremities  of 
the  extraction-flues,  and  increasing  the  current 
in  them.  An  outlet  tube  should  never  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  a  smoke-flue,  partly  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  the  smoke  being  occasionally 
driven  back  into  the  room,  but  chiefly  because 
the  outlet  tubes  may  become  partially  choked 
with  soot.  If  the  smoke-flues  were  carried  down 
to  a  ventilation  cellar  in  the  basement,  the  up- 
current  in  them  would  be  greatly  increased,  to 
the  probable  prevention  of  what  is  termed 
“  smoky  chimneys.”  The  current  could  always 
be  reduced,  if  necessary,  by  partially  closing 
the  register.  The  chimney  could  be  swept 
from  above  with  a  sweep’s  brush  let  down  by  a 
rope,  and  all  the  soot  would  pass  into  the  cellar 
instead  of  into  the  room.  I  am  told  that  this 
plan  is  adopted  in  Berlin. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  air 
into  houses,  this  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  our  subject,  on  account  of  the 
dangers  arising  from  draughts  when  no  special 
means  are  adopted  for  warming  the  inflow.  To 
ensure  the  greatest  possible  purity  of  supply, 
the  air  should  not  be  admitted  very  near  the 
ground ;  therefore,  for  ground-floor  and  base¬ 
ment  rooms  it  iB  advisable  to  provide  inlet-flues. 
Any  tubes  or  gratings  used  for  this  purpose 
ought  to  be  of  galvanised  iron,  or  some  material 
not  liable  to  rust,  because,  in  the  process  of 
rusting,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air.  We 
ought  to  consider  the  true  nature  of  what  is 
called  draught  in  deciding  how  fresh  air  is  to 
be  introduced  into  a  room.  So  long  as  the  air 
is  colder  than  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  it  will 
absorb  heat  from  them ;  and  while  the  air  in 
contact  with  our  bodies  is  continually  being 
changed,  it  continually  presents  fresh  capacity 
for  absorbing  heat.  This  is  why  air  at,  say, 
60°,  in  motion,  may  really  feel  colder  to  ns  than 
air  at  40°  when  at  rest.  If,  therefore,  there  is 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  motion  set  up  in  the 
air  of  a  room,  the  more  that  motion  is  distri¬ 
buted  the  less  will  it  be  felt.  Hence,  if  we 
place  the  outlets  in  the  highest  part  of  a  room, 
we  ought  to  place  our  inlets  in  the  lowest  part. 
Air  will  rush  into  a  warmer  medium  with  great 
velocity,  and  if  we  provide  the  same  capacity 
for  inlet  as  for  outlet  flues,  we  may  be  quite 
certain  of  being  upon  the  safe  side.  The  next 
thing  is  to  provide  for  distributing  the  inlets 
inside  our  rooms.  If  the  air  is  admitted  from  a 
flue  or  external  grating,  it  may  be  conveyed  by 
a  pipe  or  channel  under  the  floor  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  where  it  can  be  carried  behind 
the  skirting.  Where  doors  occur,  the  pipe  may 
pass  beneath  them,  and  up  again  into  the  skirt- 
ing.  Holes  should  be  formed  in  this  pipe  for 
the  escape  of  air,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
pipe  is  first  carried  up  behind  the  skirting,  and 
where  the  air  pressure  is  consequently  greatest, 
these  holes  may  be  9  in.  or  6  in.  apart,  and  of 
about  1  in.  capacity,  and  their  interspacing 
should  rapidly  diminish  to  2  in.  or  3  in.,  as  they 
pass  along  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  room.  The 
object  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  equalise  the 
velocity  of  the  inflow.  Ornamental  perforations 
should  be  placed  in  the  skirting,  and  filled  in 
with  perforated  zinc.  By  these  means,  the  in¬ 
flow  is  sub-divided  into  minute  streams,  and 
mingles  with  the  air  of  the  room,  becoming 
warmed  by  it,  and  thus  producing  no  violeut 
change  of  temperature.  Capt.  Douglas  Galton 
has  stated  that  the  velocity  of  inflow  into  a 
room  should  not  exceed  1  ft.,  or  at  most  2  ft., 
per  second,  to  avoid  draught.  I  find  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  inlet  areas  amounting  to  80  square 
inches  in  capacity,  in  the  skirting  of  a  room 
12  ft.  square  ;  and  if  2,000  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
which  is  enough  for  four  persons,  be  introduced, 
the  inflowing  velocity  will  not  exceed  3,500  ft. 
per  hour,  or  less  than  1  ft.  per  second, — a  limit 
which  I  think  safe. 

Some  means  ought  to  be  provided  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  supply,  which  iB  apt  to  rush  in  with 
too  great  a  velocity  when  there  is  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  external  and  internal  tempera¬ 
tures.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  choke- 
valve  in  the  main  inlet-pipe,  or  by  adjustable 


louvres  outside.  By  either  of  these  means  the 
inflow  could  be  partially  or  entirely  checked  at 
will. 

There  are  some  other  methods  of  introducing 
fresh  air,  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  atten¬ 
tion.  We  are  all  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
simple  device  of  putting  a  bead  of  extra  depth 
to  a  window-cill,  whioh  enables  the  lower  sash 
to  be  raised  so  as  to  admit  the  air  only  between 
the  meeting-rails.  An  ingenious  contrivance 
has  recently  been  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Pope  for 
converting  the  cased  frame  of  a  sash  into  a 
ventilation-flue.  The  air  is  admitted  between 
a  set  of  louvres  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pulley  stile  outside,  and  it  enters  the 
room  through  another  set  of  louvres  in  the 
upper  part  on  the  inside.  The  outer  louvres  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  partly  or  entirely 
closed  by  turning  a  small  knob  inside.  Mr.  Pope 
calls  this  “  pulley-stile  ventilation,”  and  it  is 
obvious  that  it  could  be  introduced  into  any 
house  without  much  difficulty  or  expense.  A 
method  of  so-called  ventilation  by  diffusion  has 
been  mentioned.  It  consists  in  fixing  fine  gauze 
in  an  opening,  so  that  a  constant  interchange 
between  the  external  and  internal  air  iB  carried 
on,  it  is  said,  without  perceptible  draught.  If 
a  proper  outlet  is  provided  in  a  room  containing 
a  fireplace,  it  will  be  found  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  cold  air  will  rush  down  the  chimney ; 
and  if  there  is  any  other  means  of  supply,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  close  the  register  when  no  fire  is 
lighted.  Otherwise  I  would  suggest  the  use  of 
a  species  of  chimney-board,  which  would  be,  in 
fact,  a  frame  filled  in  with  fine  wire  gauze  or 
perforated  zinc.  By  this  means  the  inflow 
would  be  distributed,  and  its  velocity  diminished. 
When  a  fire  is  burning,  a  warmed  supply  might 
be  obtained  by  converting  the  jambs  of  a 
chimneypiece  into  a  species  of  Tobin  tubes.  I 
do  not  regard  the  Tobin  system  as  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  It  appears  to  me  that  by  direct¬ 
ing  the  current  of  fresh  air  towards  the  ceiling, 
whence  it  is  afterwards  diffused,  the  inflow 
is  at  once  mixed  with  the  foulest  air  in  the 
room,  which  it  chills,  condenses,  and  brings 
down  with  it.  If  the  inflow  does  not  maintain 
its  upward  direction,  an  unpleasant  draught  is 
felt  by  those  who  happen  to  sit  near  the  ven¬ 
tilator.  This  is  the  case  with  hopper  ven¬ 
tilators,  or  with  top  lights  hinged  to  casement 
transoms,  even  when  furnished  with  side 
gussets.  I  have  seen  hopper  ventilators  very 
artistically  treated  by  having  pictures  or  orna¬ 
mental  mirrors  placed  in  front  of  them,  and 
tilted  forward  at  the  required  angle.  This 
mode  of  decoration  is  applicable  to  the  Sher- 
riogham  ventilator,  which  can  be  partly  or 
entirely  closed  at  will.  When  the  supply  is 
warmed,  such  means  of  inlet  are  satisfactory 
enough,  and  might  be  made  available  for  ven¬ 
tilating  rooms  from  halls  or  corridors,  where 
the  air  is  tolerably  pure,  especially  when  the 
products  of  combustion  from  artificial  lights 
are  carried  off  by  special  tubes,  as  was  done  in 
the  Sanitary  House  at  the  Health  Exhibition. 

The  foregoing  appear  to  me  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  ventilation  at  our  disposal  in 
private  dwellings,  where  no  special  heating 
apparatus  is  provided.  Where  that  is  the  case, 
the  whole  problem  of  domestic  ventilation 
changes  its  complexion  ;  for  it  can  then  be  con¬ 
ducted  upon  principles  which  are  also  applicable 
to  public  buildings. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  ventilation  of  private  dwellings  was  a 
subject  of  great  difficulty,  which  Mr.  Blagrove’s 
paper  seemed  to  confirm.  The  real  conclusion, 
to  his  mind,  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
natural  ventilation  without  draught,  and  this 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  experience.  There 
was  certain  to  be  draught  in  obtaining  thorough 
ventilation,  unless  the  cold  air  was  heated 
artificially.  He  did  not  agree  with.  Mr.  Bla- 
grove  as  to  the  results  of  the  laws  he  had 
endeavoured  to  explain.  The  laws  regarding 
ventilation  were  really  as  yet  misunderstood 
and  misapplied,  for  every  system  of  ventilation 
adopted  or  suggested  had  as  many  defects  as  it 
had  virtues.  If  cold  air  were  introduced  by 
Tobin’s  tubes,  it  was  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  foul  air  when  it  descended  on  the 
head ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  air  was 
introduced  near  the  fire,  the  result  was  cold 
feet.  Thus  one  had  a  choice  of  evils, — of  being 
asphyxiated,  or  of  catching  cold.  As  to  those 
who  lay  in  bed  with  their  heads  above  the  fire¬ 
place  opening,  a  great  many  people  did  this, 
and  yet  remained  hale  and  strong.  Mr.  Bla- 
grove  had  not  enlarged  upon  the  fate  of  tlie 
man  who  had  no  fireplace  at  all  in  his  bedroom, 


though  doubtless  he  considered  such  a  person’s 
condition  one  of  great  peril.  Now  he  (the 
Chairman)  lived  in  an  old  house  in  the  country, 
and  had  slept  for  five  years  in  a  room  with  no 
fireplace,  without  experiencing  any  bad  effects 
whatever.  So  that  when  he  heard  of  those 
tremendous  laws,  and  yet  found  that  the  pro¬ 
phecies  were  unfulfilled,  his  faith  in  people’s 
notions  of  ventilation  was  much  shaken.  Mr. 
Blagrove  had  said  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  extraction  openings,  but  he  was  inclined  to 
think  there  should  be  plenty  of  inlets,  allowing 
the  air  to  find  its  way  out  as  best  it  could.*  If 
air  was  introduced  through  the  skirting,  the 
result  would  be  cold  feet.  Another  terror 
whioh  had  been  added  to  his  life  was  to  think 
that  fresh  air  for  warming  a  ground-floor  should 
not  be  taken  from  near  the  ground  outside, 
because  of  its  impregnation  with  carbonic  acid 
and  Heaven  knows  what.  If  they  were  to  be 
terrified  with  such  fantastic  notions,  they  might 
as  well  commit  suicide  at  once.  In  fact,  after 
hearing  this  paper,  good  as  it  was,  his  views 
were  the  same  as  before,  and  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  adopt  the  same  means  for  ventilating 
private  houses,  as  hitherto,  which  was  prac¬ 
tically  on  Tobin’s  system. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Blagrove,  and  considered  that  a  series  of 
costly  experiments  would  be  required  before 
any  successful  result  could  be  arrived  at.  In 
dealing  with  small  houses,  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  adopt  anything  very  successful  in  the 
shape  of  ventilation,  and  one  was  driven  back 
to  the  Tobin  principle  in  some  form  or  other. 
Fresh  air  might  be  brought  in  at  the  meeting- 
rails  of  the  window-sashes  without  draught  by  a 
slight  alteration,  costing  about  5s.  per  window. 
Tobin’s  shaft,  again,  might  be  used  in  a  room 
with  little  risk  of  down-draught.  As  regards 
extraction,  Tobin  concluded  that  a  fire- place 
was  the  best  possible  medium.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  rush  of  chill  air  into  a  room  from  a 
hall  or  passage,  it  was  well  to  have  a  gas-stove 
near  the  front  door.  He  was  in  favour,  also,  of 
the  warm-air  grate,  but  it  must  be  on  a  good 
principle,  such  as  Boyd’s ;  a  large  number  of 
these  grates  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Robson, 
in  the  London  Board  Schools.  The  admission 
of  fresh  air  through  the  skirting  had  invariably 
been  disappointing  in  practice.  In  the  case  of 
a  bed-room,  his  plan  was  to  sleep  with  the 
window  slightly  open.  To  have  a  house  per¬ 
fectly  comfortable,  the  fresh  air  must  be 
warmed. 

Mr.  John  Slater  did  not  agree  with  the 
Chairman  that  it  was  sufficient  to  provide  inlets 
for  fresh  air  :  unless  there  was  motion  ventila¬ 
tion  was  impossible.  It  was,  of  course,  true 
that  if  care  was  not  taken  the  fresh  air  coming 
in  would  cause  draughts,  but  the  way  to  avoid 
that  was  to  have  several  inlets.  To  have  a 
house  perfectly  comfortable,  as  Mr.  Adams  had 
said,  the  fresh  air  must  be  heated,  but  the 
object  of  the  paper  Beemed  to  be  to  show  what 
could  be  done  in  an  ordinary  houBO  without  a 
warming  apparatus.  He  remembered  going 
into  a  small  house  where  a  good  deal  of  pains 
had  been  taken  with  the  ventilation,  and  where 
amongst  other  things  a  little  slit  had  been 
made  above  the  architrave  of  the  room  door. 
Thus  there  was  always  a  connexion  between  the 
air  in  the  hall  and  that  in  the  room,  and  the 
arrangement  acted  extremely  wre  11.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  say  that  the  air  in  the  hall  of  a 
house  was  impure,  but  it  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  much  purer  than  that  of  a 
sitting-room.  The  disadvantage,  however,  of 
this  arrangement  was  that  it  diminished  the 
privacy  of  a  room.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams 
as  to  the  advantages  of  Boyd’s  grates;  he  had 
used  them  himself,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
they  acted  admirably.  He  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  having  a  little  hit-or-miss  grating  on  the 
window  bar,  connected  with  an  air  brick  on  the 
outside  wall,  so  that  the  fresh  air  could  be 
admitted  at  the  level  of  the  window-sill.  He 
had  frequently  used  this  in  the  case  of  schools, 
and  it  had  worked  admirably.  Mr.  Slater 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  put  the  kitchen  flue  inside  the  extraction 
flue  than  vice  versd. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  remarked  that  the 
vitiating  effects  of  gaslights  had  been  almost 
left  out  of  the  question.  In  an  ordinary  sitting- 


*  And  pray  how  does  Mr.  Gotch  suppose  the  inlets  are 
to  arCt  in  that  case  ?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
chairman  of  a  meeting  of  architects  should  have  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  such  very  crude  remarks  on  so  important 
a  subject.— Ep. 
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room  there  would  be  at  least  two  burners 
vitiating  as  much  air  as  four  people  would.  If 
a  tube  were  used  for  collecting  the  vitiated  air 
from  the  burners,  and  carrying  it  off,  it  would 
make  a  room  occupied  by  four  people  twice  as 
wholesome.  The  right  way  to  get  air  into  a 
room  was  to  pass  it  through  a  warm-air  grate, 
and  a  little  expense  in  that  direction  should  be 
indulged  in. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  (hon.  secretary)  would 
like  Mr.  Blagrove  to  explain  what  he  meant  in 
speaking  of  ventilation  by  means  of  a  gauze  and 
diffusion  P 

Mr.  Osborne  Smith  agreed  that  heated  air 
was  a  great  aid  to  ventilation,  and  in  winter 
the  warm-air  stove  should  be  used ;  but  then 
there  was  a  time  of  year  when  it  was  too  cold 
to  open  the  windows,  and  too  warm  to  light  a 
tire.  By  arranging  the  Venetian  blinds,  draughts 
could  be  prevented  even  when  the  window  was 
open,  and  if  people  would  accustom  themselves 
to  this,  they  would  solve  the  difficulty  by  cheap 
and  ordinary  means. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Blagrove  in  replying,  said  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Chairman  had  survived  after  occu¬ 
pying  for  five  years  a  bedroom  without  any 
ventilation,  but  no  doubt  it  testified  to  a  certain 
amount  of  “  jerry-building,”  so  far  as  cracks 
and  crevices  were  concerned.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  have  proper  ventilation  without 
artificial  warming,  but  he  had  endeavoured  to 
indicate  some  ways  by  whioh  to  overcome  that 
as  much  as  possible.  Doubts  had  been  expressed 
as  to  the  application  of  some  of  the  scientific 
laws  which  had  been  laid  down.  He  had  not 
arrived  at  these  laws  from  any  experience  of  his 
own,  but  had  quoted  them  from  the  best  autho¬ 
rities,  and  he  would  recommend  his  hearers  to 
peruse  an  excellent  book  on  ventilation  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hood,  which  was  of  the  greatest  use  to 
architects.  The  slit  above  the  door  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Slater  was  really  on  Tobin’s  system. 
Mr.  Stokes  bad  referred  to  a  method  of  extrac¬ 
tion  by  means  of  gas.  In  this  way  the  products 
of  combustion  were  carried  up  through  a 
trumpet-mouthed  tube  from  the  gas-burners, 
while  the  rest  of  the  foul  air  was  extracted  by 
a  tnbe  surrounding  the  other.  As  to  ventilating 
by  a  gauze,  chemists  had  experimented  on  the 
diffusion  of  gases  with  the  object  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  rate  at  which  one  gas  became  diffused 
into  another.  He  believed  that  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess  would  take  place  between  the  atmosphere 
outside,  and  the  air  inside  a  room,  by  filling  in 
an  opening  with  fine  gauze.  By  the  way,  he 
might  mention  that  a  good  deal  of  foul  air 
would  peroolate  through  the  ceiling,  when  all 
other  outlets  were  closed. 


OVERCROWDING  IN  LONDON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Public 
Sanitary  Inspectors  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  a 
suggestive  paper  on  “  The  Dwellings,  Habits, 
and  Overcrowding  of  the  Poor  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis,”  was  read  by  Mr.  Middleweek  (Sanitary 
Inspector  of  Kensington).  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Rains  (St.  George’s-in-the- 
East),  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  At  the  outset,  the  lecturer  entered 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  omission  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor 
to  call  upon  any  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  to 
give  evidence,  for  their  evidence  would  have 
rebutted  much  of  that  which  was  actually  given, 
and  would  have  tended  to  show  that  existing 
ovils  should  not  be  entirely  attributed  to  the 
property-owner,  since  it  was  in  the  majority  of 
instances  “  the  pig  that  made  the  sty,”  a  strong 
if  inelegant  expression,  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  poor  were  themselves  often  to  blame 
for  the  bad  condition  of  their  homes.  Sensa¬ 
tional  writing,  it  was  urged,  had  developed  the 
question  into  a  craze,  but  sanitary  inspectors 
had  known  only  too  long  and  too  well  of  all  the 
evils  existing,  and  had  combated  them  with  an 
amount  of  success  revealed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  last  few  years  with 
those  of  former  periods.  These  proved  that 
many  of  the  diseases  chronic  in  other  cities 
had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  that  London  had  become  one 
of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world.  The 
work  of  the  Commission  was  comparatively  a 
failure,  mainly  because  its  attention  had  been 
directed  rather  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  of 
the  poor  than  to  the  causes  which  produced 
that  condition.  In  the  education  of  th<?  country 


the  elementary  principles  of  sanitation,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  industry  had  been  ignored,  and  until 
the  masses  were  influenced  in  that  direction, 
but  little  hope  could  be  entertained  of  giving 
them  better  homes.  Nothing  had  been  more 
amply  verified  by  the  long  labours  of  their 
venerated  President  (Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.)  than  the  axiom  that  “where  dirt  was 
supreme  disease  would  always  be  found.”  With 
regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  exception  was  taken  by  Mr.  Middleweek 
to  certain  points.  The  prison  sites  which  had 
been  recommended  for  the  erection  of  blocks  of 
barrack-like  dwellings  would  be  far  better 
utilised,  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  if 
reserved  as  recreation-grounds.  The  sanitary 
inspectors’  objections  to  such  blocks  of  dwell¬ 
ings  were  much  strengthened  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  high  death-rate  of  some  of  these  com¬ 
munities.  In  the  Peabody  Dwellings  the  death- 
rate  was  191  per  1,000,  or  only  I'24  below  that  of 
the  entire  metropolis.  Fresh  air  was  unknown  in 
many  of  the  rooms,  whioh,  from  their  position, 
could  never  be  cheered  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 
The  danger  of  the  outbreak  and  spread  of 
epidemics  was  aggravated  by  the  absence  of 
recreation-grounds  or  gardens,  by  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  position  of  water-closets  and  lavatories, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  open  staircases  and 
passages  frequently  became  the  resort  of 
vagrants,  termed  “happy  dossers,”  who  had 
no  other  sleeping  -  place,  and  who  often 
left  behind  them  traces  of  their  unsavoury 
presence.  In  the  recommendations  which  the 
lecturer  would  have  made  to  the  Commission 
had  he  been  permitted,  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creased  locomotion  held  a  principal  place.  He 
would  add  the  tramway  companies  to  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  and  make  it  compulsory  on  both 
to  carry  all  classes  of  workmen  at  cheap  fares 
and  at  convenient  hours  to  and  from  homes  in 
the  suburbs.  The  term  “workmen”  should  in¬ 
clude  not  only  those  engaged  in  the  building 
trades,  who  must  be  at  their  work  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  but  clerks,  shopmen,  ware¬ 
housemen,  porters,  machinists,  printers,  semp¬ 
stresses,  &c.,  who  commenced  work  later,  but 
who  often  had  to  appear  respectable  on  a 
smaller  income  than  that  earned  by  the  builder’s 
man.  If  tramways  were  constructed  by  vestries 
and  then  leased  to  companies,  these  lines  of 
locomotion  would  be  under  full  control  and  by 
their  profits  they  would  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  ratepayers.  On  some  lines  of  railway  there 
were  already  workmen’s  trains,  but  on  others 
there  were  none,  and  where  they  existed  they 
were  inadequate.  The  necessity  for  the  poor 
of  living  near  the  scene  of  their  labours  induced 
the  haphazard  conversion  of  buildings  into 
dwellings  regardless  of  sanitary  requirements, 
and  the  laxity  with  which  the  provisions  of  the 
Building  Acts  were  enforced  permitted  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  evil. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Sherwin  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
overcrowding  of  Board  schools  was  a  more  pro¬ 
lific  cause  of  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases 
than  the  overcrowding  of  dwellings. 

Mr.  Alexander  (Shoreditch),  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Middleweek,  said  that 
some  of  the  most  unfit  dwellings  he  knew  had 
been  erected  by  well-meaning  people  who  had 
been  misled  by  some  clever  architect  who  could 
make,  perhaps,  a  pretty  picture,  but  possessed 
scarcely  any  other  qualification  which  an  archi¬ 
tect  ought  to  possess.*  He  had  in  his  mind 
one  block  erected  by  an  architect  of  that  kind, 
which  did  not  contain  a  single  room  more  than 
8  ft.  square.  Though  but  scantily  furnished, 
it  was  impossible  to  move  in  than  except  side¬ 
ways,  like  a  crab ;  and  in  the  bedrooms  there 
was  not  one  position  in  which  a  bed  could  be 
placed  without  the  occupant  being  compelled 
to  sleep  with  the  head  close  to  a  window,  where 
cold  on  cold  must  be  unavoidably  induced.  If 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
filled  him  with  dismay  it  was  the  multiplication 
of  model  dwellings.  They  were  often  models 
of  all  that  they  ought  not  to  be.  Architects 
as  well  as  other  people  required  education.  He 
could  point  to  buildings  in  whioh  the  limited 
space  for  rooms  had  been  still  further  reduced 
by  thick  party  walls  which,  at  a  cost  of  from 
2007.  to  3007.  had  eventually  to  be  taken  away, 
to  make  the  rooms  at  all  tenantable.  Archi¬ 
tects  seemed  to  think  they  had  an  exclusive 

*  Mr.  Alexander,  in  common  with  some  other  people, 
has  a  peculiar  notion  of  what  constitutes  “  cleverness  "  in 
an  architect.  As  we  have  often  said,  in  effect,  the  man 
whose  only  title  to  the  name  of  architect  is  that  he  can 
make  “a  pretty  pioture  ”  is  no  architect  at  all,  though  he 
may  be  a  clever  draughtsman, — Ed. 


privilege  to  oonstruot  dwellings,*  and  that  so 
long  as  they  gave  a  room  the  7  ft.  of  height 
required,  they  might  make  the  other  dimen¬ 
sions  anything  they  liked. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stace  (Limehouse),  and  being  supported  by 
Messrs.  PoulBon,  Fairchild,  Burrows,  Mr.  Legg, 
the  Secretary,  and  other  members,  was  put  by 
the  Chairman  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Middleweek,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
reply,  pointed  out  that  last  year  he  had  not  a 
single  case  of  typhus  fever  to  report,  a  state  of 
things  which  justified  the  remark  that  if  London 
was  bad,  Edinburgh,  to  select  an  example  of 
provincial  townB,  was  far  worse. 


WANDSWORTH  WORKHOU8E. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Architectural  Association,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Aldwinckle,  paid  a  visit  on 
Saturday  last  to  the  new  Workhouse  which  has 
just  been  completed  under  his  superintendence. 
The  buildings  are  situated  in  the  Garret-lane, 
Wandsworth,  on  the  Garrett  Estate,  near  the 
EarlBfield  Station  on  the  South  Western  Rail¬ 
way.  The  general  arrangement  is  as  follows  : — 
The  entrance  gateway  has  on  each  Bide  build¬ 
ings  which  are  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
paupers  and  the  careful  subdivision,  which  is  a 
strong  characteristic  of  the  whole  plan,  is 
carried  out  in  these  rooms,  the  male  and  female 
paupers  being  divided  into  two  classes,  good  and 
bad,  each  class  having  separate  apartments  with 
their  own  conveniences.  In  addition  to  these 
rooms  is  a  sample  room,  in  which  all  stores  that 
are  delivered  at  the  workhouse  are  examined 
and  approved  before  being  taken  into  the  stores, 
by  which  means  the  storekeepers  have  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  contractors,  which  is  a  great 
safeguard  against  corruption. 

Passing  by  these  buildings  the  administrative 
block  is  reached  through  a  bold  and  effective 
arched  vestibule.  This  block  of  buildings  con¬ 
tains  on  the  ground  floor  two  dining-rooms  for 
men  and  women,  separated  by  means  of  a  move- 
able  partition,  which  makes  it  available  for 
entertainments.  Beyond  the  dining-rooms  is 
the  kitchen,  which  is  fitted  with  six  copper 
boilers  set  in  iron  stands,  which  are  open  at  the 
bottom  for  cleaning  purposes.  In  addition  to 
these  is  a  Warrenizer  for  cooking  meat,  a 
kitchener,  and  gas-stove.  The  dining-rooms 
communicate  with  the  kitchen  by  means  of 
hatches.  In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  the 
scullery,  which  is  furnished  with  six  large 
galvanised  iron  sinks  for  washing  up  and  pre¬ 
paring  vegetables.  In  connexion  with  these 
buildings  are  the  stores  and  linen  and  sewing 
room,  the  store-room  being  on  the  east  and 
the  linen-room  on  the  west.  The  buildings 
front  N.N.W. 

Over  the  dining-rooms  and  offices  in  front  is 
placed  the  chapel,  the  chancel  being  over  the 
vestibule.  This  is  a  handsome  building  with  a 
wide  nave  and  narrow  aisles,  which  are  used 
only  for  passages. 

In  the  rear  of  the  administrative  block  are 
various  buildingB,  containing  separate  cells  for 
corn-grinding  for  the  men  and  washing  for  the 
women ;  these  communicate  with  the  yards 
belonging  to  each  class.  The  workshops, 
engine  and  boiler  houses,  bakery,  and  laundry, 
are  placed  against  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  site,  the  two  large  Cornish  boilers  being 
sufficient  to  do  all  the  work  of  heating,  cooking, 
and  driving  the  machinery ;  the  engine  works 
the  machinery  in  the  laundry  and  shops,  and 
pumps  water  from  the  well.  At  the  west  end 
of  this  block  aro  a  store  for  paupers’  furniture, 
stables,  and  a  detached  building  beyond  for  the 
mortuary.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
wards  for  the  male  and  female  paupers  is 
exactly  the  same,  the  men  being  on  the  east 
and  the  women  on  the  west  side  of  the  central 
block,  the  wards  being  arranged  on  the  pavilion 
system,  the  aged  and  infirm  wards  being  placed 
on  the  north,  and  the  able-bodied  south,  the 
able-bodied  wards  being  subdivided  into  good 
and  bad.  All  these  classes  have  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  staircases,  conveniences,  airing-yards,  and 
workshops.  The  day-rooms  are  on  the  ground- 
floor,  with  two  stories  of  dormitories  over,  the 
*  We  have  not  met  with  many  architects  labouring 

under  this  delusion,  and  we  are  surprised  tbat  a  sanitary 
inspector  Bhould  be  so  ill-informed  as  not  to  know  what  is 
notorious  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  viz  , 
that  probably  noth  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
in  London  are  erected  from  the  plans  or  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  architect.  Quite  95  per  cent,  of  them  are  the 
work  of  speculating  builders,  who  nave  of  late  been  turning 
their  attention  to  dwellings  in  flats.— Ed, 
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first  floor  communicating  with  the  chapel  by 
means  of  an  open  corridor.  The  dormitories 
are  arranged  with  dwarf  divisions  down  the 
centre,  the  beds  being  placed  head  to  head,  as 
well  as  along  the  walls.  The  aged  wards  have 
the  bath-rooms  on  the  same  level,  the  able- 
bodied  baths  being  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
dormitories  are  so  arranged  that  each  ward  is 
supervised  by  an  officer’s  bed-room  with  a  fixed 
light. 

The  latrines  are  placed  in  towers  connected 
with  passages,  with  cross  ventilation,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  soil-pipes  being  of  lead  inside  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  down-pipes  being  of  iron,  trappedjat  the 
connexion  with  the  drain,  and  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  finish  with  a  ventilator, 
which  acts  as  an  exhaust  and  inlet ;  the  other 
ends  of  the  soil-pipes  are  also  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  have  exhaust  cowls,  the 
bottom  of  the  pipes  being  left  open :  by  thiB  means 
it  is  impossible  to  syphon  out  the  water  in  the 
traps  of  the  closets.  The  ventilation  of  the 
drain-pipes  is  arranged  in  the  manholes  the 
drains  all  being  laid  in  straight  lines. 

The  principle  adopted  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  wards  consists  of  tube-inlets  fixed  about 
7  ft.  from  the  floor,  the  outlets  being  arranged 
in  four  brick  flues  to  each  ward,  which  are 
finished  at  the  top  with  Boyle’s  ventilators,  the 
current  being  assisted  by  means  of  a  conical 
gas-burner  fixed  in  the  flues. 

The  gas-pendants  are  also  provided  with 
ventilating  -  tubes  carried  into  the  flues,  the 
tubes  being  laid  with  a  slight  incline  towards 
the  flue,  to  assist  the  current  as  the  fumes 
cool. 

The  heating  is  done  by  hot-water  pipes,  the 
water  being  heated  by  steam  from  the  boilers ; 
there  are  in  addition  open  fireplaces  for  the  sake 
of  cheerfulness. 

The  buildings  are  designed  for  1,200  paupers, 
and  the  administrative  block  has  been  carried 
out  completely  ;  the  wards  at  present  built  are 
intended  for  620  only,  the  additional  accommo¬ 
dation  being  left  to  be  provided,  if  required,  by 
extending  the  pavilions  northwards. 

The  children  are  provided  for  in  buildings 
which  are  kept  quite  apart  from  the  adult  in¬ 
mates,  and,  as  they  are  sent  away  to  Anerley  to 
school,  no  provision  for  school-rooms  has  been 
made. 

The  casual  wards  are  not  yet  built,  but  they 
will  be  placed  away  from  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Aldwinckle  kindly  met  the  members  of 
the  Association  and  conducted  them  over  the 
buildings,  giving  a  very  full  and  interesting 
description  of  the  various  arrangements;  and 
great  interest  was  exhibited  in  the  various  fit¬ 
tings,  which  have  all  been  specially  designed  for 
the  building,  and  which  appear  to  be  admirably 
suited  for  their  various  purposes. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  new  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  December  2nd,  Mr.  Thomas 
Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  several 
curious  Roman  vases  of  Upchurch  ware  and 
Samian  ware,  found  in  excavating  for  a  new 
gasometer  near  Canterbury  Castle. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  reported  the  discovery  of  a 
sepulchral  slab  in  Moulton  Church,  Northants, 
with  a  curious  but  not  unfrequent  pattern  of 
Mediaeval  times,  which  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  one  of  the 
speakers  considered  that  the  pattern  was 
intended  for  two  bows  of  double  curvature,  a 
rectangular  bar  with  barbed  heads  being 
intended  for  an  arrow. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
curious  stones  and  crosses,  mostly  in  Northants, 
of  Saxon  date.  He  described  also  a  portion  of 
a  Roman  column  covered  with  leaf-pattern, 
which  has  been  found  built  up  as  old  material 
on  taking  down  the  central  tower  of  Peter¬ 
borough  Cathedral.  A  Saxon  funeral  slab  has 
also  been  found  there  in  its  original  position  on 
what  was  once  the  cemetery  of  a  small  early 
church,  but  afterwards  enclosed  by  the  larger 
building.  6 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  described  a  hand¬ 
made  sepulchral  urn,  of  Saxon  date,  found  at 
Bnxworth,  in  one  of  the  several  cemeteries  that 
have  been  met  with  in  recent  years  during  the 
excavations  for  ironstone,  and  whioh  point  to 
the  existence  cf  a  large  population  herein  early 
times.  J 

Mr.  Edeuoorough  exhibited  a  curious  piece 


of  pottery  representing  a  Norman  horseman 
and  horse,  recently  found  in  Old  Broad-street, 
unlike  several  other  figures  of  this  class ;  the 
present  example  had  not  been  a  di'inking- 


The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  read  a  paper  on 
the  funeral  stone  with  Greek  hexameter  verses 
recently  found  at  Brough-under- Stanemoor. 
The  history  of  this  now  famous  stone,  and  of 
its  various  and  varied  readings  being  told, 
reference  was  made  to  the  other  Romano-Greek 
inscriptions  which  have  been  already  met  with, 
this  being  the  seventh.  The  stone  is  now  in 
the  Fitz william  Museum,  where  its  inscription 
of  five  lines  in  uncial  characters  can  be  studied. 
The  inscription,  following  Professor  Clarke’s 
reading,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  lecturer, 
records  the  death  of  a  certain  Hermes,  aged  16, 
who  came  from  a  district  of  Syria  named,  and 
who  appeared  to  have  been  with  Severus’s 
expedition  into  Scotland. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Morgan,  on  the  results  of  the 
recent  Congress  at  Brighton. 


CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. 


Sir, — It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  deluded 
into  discussing  the  above  subject  with  Mr. 
Burdett  in  the  columns  of  three  of  your  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  in  consequence  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  manner  in  which  this  gentleman  con¬ 
tinued  week  after  week  to  base  his  arguments 
upon  false  statements  and  pretended  extracts 
from  my  writings  (which  extracts  were  in 
reality  simply  the  emanations  of  his  own  fertile 
brain),  I  have  refused  to  continue  the  cor¬ 
respondence.  He  now  makes  his  appearance  in 
your  journal,  and,  as  I  imagine,  you  would  be 
sorry  that  your  readers  should  be  misled  by  the 
tabulated  statement  you  published  last  week 
upon  the  faith  of  Mr.  Burdett’s  name,  I  will 
forward  for  your  inspection  the  following 
documents  : — 

First. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Mouat  enclosing 
docnments  obtained  from  a  high  official  source 
in  Belgium,  stating  that  the  accommodation  for 
patients  provided  at  the  Antwerp  Hospital  is 
382  beds,  viz. : — 


"  Chambres  pour  malades  payants  ” .  38 


Total... 


Secondly. — Photographs  of  the  working  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  building,  signed  by  the  architects, 
whereon  are  delineated  the  positions  of  every 
bed  in  the  various  rooms,  and  corresponding 
with  the  above  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
beds  in  each  ward.f 

Thirdly. — The  printed  reports  of  the  “  Conseil 
Sup<$rieur  d’Hygithie  Publique,”  the  body  whose 
consent  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  before  the 
building  was  allowed  to  be  erected. 

You  will  observe  that  in  the  first  of  these 
reports  the  Council  refused  to  sanction  so  many 
as  twenty-four  beds  being  placed  in  the  circular 
wards,  and  that  the  design  was  referred  back  to 
the  Communal  Administration  at  Antwerp  for 
revision  in  this  respect.  Then  that  in  the 
second  and  last  report  they  say,  in  agreeing  to 
the  revised  plans, — “  The  circular  wards  of  the 
new  project  will  certainly  not  have  some  of  the 
inconveniences  we  have  mentioned.  Each  of 
the  rooms  will  not  accommodate  more  than 
twenty  sick  in  place  of  the  exaggerated  twenty- 
four,  and  each  of  the  twenty  beds  will  be  found 
placed  in  front  of  a  pier.  In  this  manner  the 
beds  would  be  more  distant  and  access  will  be 
rendered  easy  and  commodious.” 

Fourthly. — If  you  will  refer  to  the  work 
“Hospital  Construction  and  Management  ”  % 
you  will  see  that  I  state  it  to  be  intended  that 
the  building  should  provide  accommodation  for 
380  beds. 

Practically,  then,  all  these  statements  are 
in  accord.  The  architects  who  erected  the 
building  say,  both  by  written  documents  and 
by  their  drawings,  that  the  design  for  the 
building  was  made  to  accommodate,  in  round 
numbers,  380  patientB,  and  the  circular  wards 
twenty  beds  each. 

The  Conseil  Supdrieur  d’ Hygiene  refuse  to 
allow  more  than  twenty  beds  to  be  placed  in  a 
ward  or  more  than  380  beds  in  the  whole 


*  You  will  observe  that  Dr.  Mouat  does  “  not  feel  at 

liberty  to  assent  to  your  publishing  the  name  of  his 
informant  without  first  obtaining  authority  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  not  time  now  for  this.”  He  says,  however/that 
“  if  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  should  be  questioned  he 
will  procure  the  necessary  permission.” 

+  These  we  have  examined,  and  they  agTee  with  Mr. 
8nell’B  statement.— Ed. 

%  London;  J.  &  H.  Churchill.  1883. 


establishment,  and  I  have  Btated  in  my  work 
that  the  authorities  having  charge  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
assured  Dr.  Mouat  and  myself  that  these  were 
the  numbers  it  was  intended  that  the  building 
should  accommodate. 

Yet  Mr.  Burdett  in  the  face  of  this  first  asserts 
that  the  architect  told  him  the  building  was 
erected  to  accommodate  400  patients,  and  now 
he  produces  the  document  published  by  you 
last  week,  which  purports  to  show  that  it  holds 
468  beds. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  this  document 
is  a  true  statement  of  the  existence  of  gross 
overcrowding  in  the  wards  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  but  what  bearing  can  this  have  upon 
the  question  at  issue  ? 

It  may  be  that  in  the  future  1,000  beds 
will  be  placed  in  the  building,  but  it  would 
not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  only  capable  of 
properly  accommodating  the  380  patients 
assented  to  by  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur 
d’Hygi&ne.  Let  anyone  look  at  the  plan  of 
the  wards,  showing  the  position  of  the  bods 
and  windows,  and  observe  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  place  more  than  twenty  beds  in 
the  large  wards  without  entirely  upsetting  the 
scheme  upon  which  the  building  was  designed, 
viz.,  that  there  should  be  “a  bed  between 
each  window  and  opposite  te  each  pier.” 
Then,  again,  notice  the  plan  of  the  isolation 
wards,  shown  by  the  architects  to  hold  one 
bed  only,  but  by  Mr.  Burdett’s  document  said 
to  contain  in  tho  larger  rooms  two  beds  each, 
thus  giving  78  superficial  feet  only  per  patient 
as  against  the  149  ft.  per  patient  for  which  the 
larger  wards  are  designed. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  isolation  wards 
are,  for  obvious  reasons,  always  designed  with 
larger  superficial  space  per  patient  than  that  of 
the  large  wards,  and,  therefore,  the  placing  of 
two  beds  with  an  area  of  72  ft.  only  in  these 
wards  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

You  have  only  to  look  through  the  corre¬ 
spondence  to  see  that  the  following  statement 
of  Mr.  Burdett  is  utterly  incorrect : — “  Mr.  Snell 
has  maintained  throughout  the  discussion  which 
has  followed  the  reading  of  his  paper  before  the 
Sanitary  Institute  at  Leicester,  that  368Z.  per 
bed  was  a  correct  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
Antwerp  Hospital.” 

I  have  never  stated  that  368i.  a  bed  was  any 
more  than  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  founded 
upon  the  information  given  to  Dr.  Mouat  and 
myself  during  the  erection  of  the  building,  and 
when  no  one  was  able  to  say  positively  what 
would  be  the  ultimate  outlay.  I  repeated  in 
detail  exactly  the  information  that  was  given 
to  me  and  no  more. 

If  after  examination  of  the  inclosed  papers 
and  the  published  correspondence  that  has 
passed  between  Mr.  Burdett  and  myself  you 
think  it  right  to  publish  any  other  letters  or 
documents  that  he  may  send  to  you  upon  this 
subject,  I  can  only  follow  the  same  course  that 
I  have  adopted  with  other  journals  in  refusing 
to  take  any  notice  of  such  communications. 

H.  Saxon  Snell. 


LOWEST  TENDER. 

Sir, — What  should  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Invited 
to  tender  for  the  extension  of  the  London  and 
County  Bank  at  Brixton,  I  did  so  with  tho  following 
result : — 

Rider  &  Son . £1,128  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill  .  1,088  0  0 

Parsons  .  1,081  0  0 

F.  Higgs .  1,080  0  0 

Expecting  to  hear  about  the  work,  I  inquired  two 
days  afterwards  of  the  architect,  Mr.  C.  Y.  Hunter, 
who  had  that  morning  received  an  instruction  from 
the  Bank  to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  Parsons.  I 
accordingly  wrote  to  the  General  Manager  and 
asked  the  reason  of  my  non  -  acceptance,  and 
received  the  following  reply  : — 

“  When  we  saw  the  tenders,  and  found  that  yours 
and  that  of  Messrs.  Parsons  were  practically  the 
same,  the  Directors  having  recently  had  experience 
of  the  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Parsons  did  their 
work  expressed  preference  for  the  employment  of 
those  gentlemen.  In  doing  this,  the  Directors  did 
not  intend  to  express  any  reflection  on  you,  nor  do 
they  think  they  did  so.” 

Will  it  become  necessary  to  inquire  before  accept¬ 
ing  an  invitation  to  tender  for  any  works,  whether 
in  the  event  of  one’s  tender  being  lowest  (even  by  a 
pound)  it  will  be  accepted,  should  the  proposed' 
works  be  executed  ? 

Comment  on  the  morale  of  the  transaction  id 


Of  course,  the  bills  of  quantities  contained  the 
usual  proviso,  now  too  frequently  abused,  “The 
lowest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted.” 

Fredk.  Higgs. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. — Part  II. 

XXVIII. 

SKEW  SURFACES. 

fj|yTjfj]LL  surfaces  engendered  by  the  motion 
Iffan  vll  of  a  straight  line  are  ruled  surfaces. 
[RffigiSI  These  surfaces  are  divided  into  two 
categories, — the  one  developable  surfaces,  which 
we  have  studied  ;  the  other  skeiv  surfaces,  which 
often  occur  in  masonry,  and  require  our  readers’ 
most  earnest  attention. 

Skew  surfaces  are  described  by  the  motion  of 
a  straight  line,  but  two  consecutive  generators, 
however  close,  are  not  contained  in  the  same 
plane.  This  is  the  essential  feature  which 
differentiates  skew  from  developable  surfaces. 

Before  showing  how  we  can  produce  sur¬ 
faces  the  generators  of  which  realise  the  above 
condition,  we  beg  to  observe  that,  as  a  result 
of  that  condition,  the  elementary  portion  of 
such  a  surface  comprised  between  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  generators  is  not  a  plane,  but  a  skew 
surface.  For  (see  fig.  211),  in  all  the  curves 
A,  B,  C  .  .  .  .  you  may  delineate  on  the  skew 
surface,  the  linear  elements  L  L1,  M  M1,  N  Is1, 
which  are  straight  lines,  having  each  one  point 
on  G  the  other  on  G',  cannot  be  in  one  plane  if 
the  generators  G  and  G1  are  not  themselves  in 
one  plane.  Besides  this,  as  the  tangents  L  L1  T, 
M  M1  U,  N  N1  Y  .  .  .  .  prolongations  of  the 
linear  elements  of  the  curves  are  not  in  one 
plane,  it  is  evident  that  the  tangent  planes 
G  L  T,  G  M  U,  G  N  V  .  .  .  .  which  arc  tangent 
ts  the  skeiv  surface  in  the  points  L  M  N  .  .  .  . 


of  the  same  generator,  are  distinct  different 
planes,  although  they  all  contain  the  gene¬ 
rator  G. 

From  the  above  we  conclude  also  that  with 
skew  surfaces  every  plane,  such  as  G  L  T, 
although  really  tangent  to  the  surface  in  the 
point  L  (this  means,  containing  the  tangents  to 
all  the  curves  drawn  on  the  surface  through 
this  point),  yet  cuts  the  surface  in  every  other 
point  which  the  plane  and  the  skew  surface 
may  have  in  common.  It  cuts  the  surface  first 
along  the  generator  G  itself,  and  secondly  along 
another  line  which  passes  through  the  point  L, 
a  line  which  may  be  straight  or  curved  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  shape  of  the  skew  surface  given. 

TFe  shall  now  shoiv  how  Skew  Surfaces  can  be 
produced. 

The  motion  of  a  straight  line  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  line  being  bound  to  touch  one  or 
even  two  directing  curves;  for  (see  fig.  211) 
from  any  point  L  of  the  curve  A  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  an  infinite  number  of  lines  that  will  touch 
the  curve  B.  These  lines  will  all  be  the  gene¬ 
rators  of  a  cone  that  has  the  point  L  as  vertex 
and  the  curve  B  as  its  base,  but  beyond  that 
their  position  is  not  defined.  Two  curves  are, 
therefore,  not  sufficient  to.  direct  the  motion  of 
a  generating  straight  line  ;  but  if  a  third  condi¬ 
tion,  which  the  line  shall  be  bound  to  fulfil,  is 
given,  the  three  conditions  can  be  only  satisfied 
by  a  limited  number  of  lines,  and  this  defines 
the  position  of  each  generator  that  passes 
through  the  points  L,  L1,  L11  of  curve  A. 

In  fig.  211  a  straight  line  is  made  to  slide 
along  three  curves,  A,  B,  C,  and  we  shall  see 
that  this  obligation  is  sufficient  to  determine 
completely  the  motion  of  the  straight  line 


which  thereby  generates  a  skew  surface.  For, 
if  we  imagine  two  cones  with  both  their  apexes 
in  the  point  L,  and,  the  one  having  the  curve 
B  for  base,  the  other  the  curve  C  for  base, 
these  two  cones  will  cut  one  another  along  a 
limited  number  of  straight  lines,  which,  like 
the  line  G  L  M  N,  will,  of  course,  touch  the  three 
curves,  A,  B,  C.  These  lines  are,  therefore,  the 
positions  which  the  generator  will  take  when, 
in  sliding  along  the  curve  A,  it  reaches  the 
point  L.  The  same  operation  could  be  done  for 
other  points  L1,  L",  .  .  .,  and  we  should  get 
thereby  a  series  of  generators  of  a  surface. 

A  surface  engendered  as  above  will  nearly 
always  be  skew ;  for  when  the  generator  passes 
from  its  position,  GLJIN,  to  the  neighbouring 
position,  G1  L1  M1  N1,  it  may  be  considered  as 
sliding  along  the  tangents,  L  T,  MU,  NY, 
which  are  the  prolongations  of  elementary 
portions  of  the  curves.  Now,  if  these  three 
tangents  are  not  in  one  plane,  neither  can  the 
two  generators  Gand  G1  be  in  one  plane.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  in  general  the  surface  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  stiaight  line  sliding  on  three  curves 
is  skew.  It  may  happen  that  in  a  certain  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  generator  the  tangents  MU  and 
N  V  be  in  one  plane;  in  that  case,  there  will  be 
a  plane  element  to  the  surface  all  along  that 
generator,  and  the  tangent  plane  will  be  tangent 
all  along  that  line,  but  this  will  be  an  excep¬ 
tional  case.  In  fact,  the  skew  surface  will  not 
be  a  skew  surface  along  that  one  generator. 

Cylindroids  (fig.  212)  are  surfaces  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  straight  line  which  slides  along  two 
given  curves  A  and  B,  and  ivhich  remains  always 
parallel  to  a  given  plane  P,  called  the  Directing 
Plane.  To  produce  a  series  of  generators  of 
the  cylindroid  we  have  only  to  cut  the  two 
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^urves  A  and  B  by  a  series  of  planes  parallel 
fco  P  ;  joining  the  points  of  section  we  shall  get 
he  generators  G  L  M,  G1  L'  M1,  ....  &c. 
Such  a  surface  is  skew,  because  the  tangents 
LL1T,  MM'U,  ....  on  which  the  generator 
slides,  when  passing  from  position  G  to  position 
G1,  are  not  in  the  same  plane. 

In  every  ruled  surface,  the  directing  curves 
may  be  replaced  by  directing  surfaces.  For 
instance  (fig.  213)  a  cylindroid  may  be  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  straight  line  sliding  on  a  surface  S 
and  on  a  curve  A,  but  remaining  always  parallel 
to  a  plane  P.  If  we  make  in  the  surface  S  a 
Beries  of  sections  parallel  to  the  plane  P,  the 
tangents  to  those  sections  will  be  the  gene¬ 
rators  of  the  cylindroid. 

Also  (fig.  214)  two  surfaces  S  and  S'  and  a 
directing  plane  P  may  be  given ;  the  generators 
will  form  again  a  oylindroid,  and  be  found  by 
Sections  as  above. 

When  no  directing  plane  is  given,  we  can 
still  obtain  ruled  surfaces  generated  by  having 
either  (fig.  215)  two  directing  lines,  A  and  B,  and 
one  surface,  S,  which  the  generators  are  bound 
to  touch  ;  or  (fig.  216)  one  directing  line,  A,  and 
two  surfaces,  S  and  S1 ;  or  (fig.  217)  three 
directing  surfaces,  S,  S',  S".  In  fig.  215  gene¬ 
rators  will  be  found  at  the  intersection  of  two 
cones  of  apcz  L,  the  one  having  the  curve  B  for 
base,  the  other  being  the  cone  circumscribed  to 
the  surface  S.  In  fig.  216  the  generators  are 
also  the  intersections  of  two  cones  of  apex  L, 
and  both  circumscribed  to  the  surfaces  S  and 
S'.  In  fig.  217  we  suppose  that  we  have  found 
a  line,  G,  which  touches  the  three  surfaces  in  a, 
a\  and  a11 ;  and  have  produced  a  cylindroid  by 
sliding  that  line  G  over  the  surfaces  S  and  S', 
the  line  G  remaining  always  parallel  to  a  plane, 
P,  selected  ad  libitum  parallel  to  its  first  posi¬ 
tion  ;  this  cylindroid  will  cut  the  third  surface 
S11  along  a  line  a11  /3n  y11,  but  in  the  point  a11 
the  generator  of  the  cylindroid  will  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  supposition  we  started  from,  con 
tained  in  a  plane  tangent  to  the  surface  S11. 
This  generator  is  also  according  to  the  law  of 
ruled  surfaces  contained  in  the  plain  tangent  to 
the  cylindroid ;  it  is  therefore  the  intersection  of 
these  two  tangent  planes,  in  other  words,  it  is 
tangent  in  a11  to  the  curve  of  intersection  a11 
ftu  y11.  Hence  the  following  method  of  pro- 
ducingthe  generators  of  the  surface  :  select  any 
plane  P,  produce  a  cylindroid  circumscribing 
the  two  surfaces  S  and  S',  find  the  intersection 
of  the  cylindroid  with  the  third  surface  S".  A 
tangent  to  the  intersection  parallel  to  to  the 
plane  P  will  be  a  generator  of  the  skew  surface 
which  oircumsoribes  the  three  surfaces,  S,  S1, 
S"  given. 

Other  skew  surfaces  can  be  produced  on  two 
curves  only  with  some  additional  condition, 
such  as  the  generator  being  bound  to  make  a 
constant  angle  with  one  of  the  directing  lines, 
or  that  the  length  of  the  generator  between  the 
directing  curves  be  made  to  remain  always 
the  Bame. 

A  skew  surface  may  be  formed  by  a  line 
sliding  on  one  directing  curve  only  delineated 
on  a  surface,  S,  with  the  proviso  that  the  gene¬ 
rator  be  bound  to  remain  always  normal  to  that 
surface.  All  these  modes  of  generation  can  be 
brought  back  to  the  general  case  of  a  skew 
surface  with  three  directing  curves,  and  need 
not  be  specially  studied. 

As  a  subdivision  of  cylindro'ids  the  name  of 
conoids  is  given  to  skew  surfaces  which  have  a 
directing  plane  and  two  directors,  of  which  one 
is  a  straight  line,  whereas  the  other  may  be 
either  a  curve  or  a  surface.  A  right  conoid 
(fig.  218)  is  one  in  which  the  directing  straight 
line  is  perpendicular  to  the  directing  plane  P. 

When  both  directing  lines  are  straight  the 
conoid  formed  is  called  a  hyperbolic  para¬ 
boloid. 

When  the  surface  has  no  directing  plane,  but 
three  straight  directing  lines,  it  is  called  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  Both  these  last 
surfaces  are  called  skew  surfaces  of  the  second 
degree,  because  they  are  the  only  skew  surfaces 
which  can  be  represented  by  algebraical  equa¬ 
tions  of  the  second  degree.  As  they  possess 
remarkable  properties  which  serve  to  solve  the 
problems  on  all  other  skew  surfaces,  we  shall 
study  these  two  surfaces  first. 

THE  HYPEBBOLOID  OF  ONE  SHEET. 

In  fig.  219  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  is 
engendered  by  a  straight  line,  A,  which  slides  on 
three  given  lines,  B,  B',  B",  which  are  not  all 
three  parallel  to  any  one  plane,  and  any  two  of 
which  are  not  contained  in  one  plane.  We  find 
the  generator  A  as  follows  Through  a  point 
1j  of  a  direotor,  B,  we  produce  two  planes,  of 


which  one  contains  B1,  and  the  other  contains 
B11 ;  the  intersection  of  these  two  planes  will 
be  the  generator  A  required.  (The  same  result 
can  be  also  obtained  by  producing  a  plane 
through  the  point  L  and  the  director  B1,  and 
finding  its  intersection  N  with  the  line  Bn.) 
In  this  way  we  could  produce  a  series  of 

generators  A,  A1,  A11,  A111 . passing 

through  points  L1,  L,  L11,  Lm . 

The  surface  described  above  is  necessarily 
Skew ;  for  any  two  generators,  A  and  A1,  could 
belong  to  one  plane,  only  on  condition  that  the 
directors  B,  B1,  B11  be  also  in  one  plane,  which, 
as  said  before,  they  are  not.  This  argument  is 
not  limited  only  to  the  two  neighbouring  gene¬ 
rators,  but  applies  to  any  two  generators  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  hyperboloid  no  two  generators 
whatever  belong  to  one  plane. 

The  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  has  a  very 
markable  property,  of  the  highest  importance 
for  finding  planes  tangent  to  skew  surfaces  in 
general,  viz.,  it  admits  of  a  second  mode  of 
generation  in  which  the  generators  A  become 
the  directors,  and  the  directors  B  become  the 
generators.  We  mean  that,  if  a  line  B  is  made 
to  slide  on  any  three  of  the  lines  A,  A1,  A",  A111 
the  line  B  will  describe  the  same  hyper¬ 
boloid  as  the  former  line  A. 

We  cannot  show  this  important  property 
without  demonstrating  a  few  previous  proposi¬ 
tions  of  elementary  geometry,  and  without  using 
some  very  simple  algebraical  calculations.  The 
readers  who  cannot  follow  these  calculations 
need  only  accept  as  proved  the  results  which 
they  will  find  further  on,  and  then  they  can 
pass  to  the  practical  applications  thereof. 

First  Proposition  (fig.  220). — When  across  a 
triangle,  a  b  c,  you  carry  any  straight  line, 
P  q  B,  which  cuts  the  thiee  sides  of  the  triangle, 
or  the  prolongations  thereof,  you  form  thereby 
six  segments,  and  the  product  of  the  non-con- 
tiguous  segments  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
three  others  as  in  the  formula  (»)  below  : — 

(«)  AP.CR.BQ  =  AQ.BR.CP 

For,  if  we  produce  a  line  b  h  parallel  to  p  q  b 
we  shall  have  the  following  proportions  : — 
Aq:qB::AP.*PH 
c  b  :  b  b  : :  c  p  :  p  h 

By  the  first  proportion  we  have — 

ap  .q  b 
ph- - — 

By  the  second — 

CP.BB 

P  H  = - 


Therefore  we  get  the  equation — 
a  p  . q b  cp.br 


a  q 


and  multiplying  each  side  by  divisors  we  get 
the  formula  (®)  as  above. 

Second  Proposition  (fig.  221). — A  skew  quad¬ 
rilateral  is  one  the  sides  of  which,  like  the 
is  of  a  warped  drawing-board,  are  not 
contained  in  a  plane.  It  may  be  considered  as 
delineated  on  two  planes  which  meet  one 
another  along  a  diagonal  of  the  quadrilateral. 
Now,  if  in  a  skew  quadrilateral  a  b  c  d  we 
produce  two  straight  lines,  M  n  and  p  q,  which 
touch  the  opposite  sides  of  the  quadrilateral, 
and  cut  one  another  in  the  point  o,  the  product 
of  the  four  non-contiguous  segments  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  four  other  segments,  as  in  the 
formula  (y)  below  : — 

(y)  AP  .BN.Cq.DM  —  AM.Dq.CN.BP. 

If  the  two  cross-lines  M  n  and  p  q  cut  one 
another,  they  are  in  the  same  plane,  a  plane  which 
will  also  contain  the  lines  p  n  and  M  q.  The  lines 
p  N  and  M  q  will  therefore  cut  one  another  in 
a  point,  e,  on  the  diagonal,  A  c,  intersection  of 
the  two  planes  abc  and  a  d  c,  on  which  the 
skew  quadrilateral  is  delineated.  From  this 
observation  we  get  that,  to  obtain  in  a  skew 
quadrilateral  two  cross-lines,  which  cut  one 
another,  we  can  draw  one  line  ad  libitum,  and 
also  select  a  point,  P,  of  the  other ;  then  draw 
p  N  B  and  the  line  B  u,  which  will  intersect  the 
quadailateral  in  the  point  q.  The  point  q  is  the 
other  end  of  the  cross-line  p  q. 

From  the  first  proposition  we  know  that  the 
triangles  abc  and  adc  crossed  by  the  lines 
P  N  B  and  M  q  e  give  the  following  equations  : — 

A  P  .BN.CE  =  AB  .CN.BP 
Cq.DM.AB  —  CB.nq.AM 
Multiply  both  equations  and  strike  out  the 
factors  common  to  both  sides  and  you  get  the 
formula  (y), — 

AP.  BN.  Cq.DM  =  AM.Dq.  CN.BP 
which  can  be  written, — 


A  p 

B  P 


23  , 


A  M 
DU 


or  in  arranging  the  letters  in  a  consecutive  order 
as  formula  (z)  i— 

C  N 


(2)  H  .  23  =  33  . 

V  PB  qD  MD 


Third  Proposition. — Reciprocally,  if  two  cross 
lines,  which  cut  the  opposite  sides  of  a  skew 
quadrilateral,  abcd,  satisfy  either  the  formula 
(y)  or  (s)  we  can  conclude  that  those  two  cross- 
lines  are  in  a  plane. 

Fourth  Proposition. — Through  any  two  lines 
you  can  produce  two  parallel  planes  ;  for,  from 
any  point  of  each  line  we  can  produce  a  parallel 
to  the  other  line,  and  the  planes  which  contain 
each  pair  of  lines  will  be  parallel. 

Fifth  Proposition. — Parallel  planes  cut  all 
straight  lines  in  proportional  parts  (fig.  222). 
Let  the  distances  between  the  planes  be  x  and  y  j 
by  considering  the  triangles  formed  on  the  left- 
hand  line  we  have  : — 

A  B  :  bc  —  x  :  y, 

and  for  the  same  reasous  the  second  line  gives 
the  proportion  : — 

D  E  :  E  p  =  x  :  y, 

which  gives,  therefore,  the  proportion  : — 

AB  :  BC  — DE  :  EF. 

The  same  proportion  would  apply  to  any 
number  of  lines  cut  by  the  horizontal  planes. 

Now  (fig.  219)  we  can  show  the  double  system 
of  generation  of  the  hyperboloid  by  proving 
that  any  line  Bul  which  meets  any  three  of  the 
generators,  A,  A1,  A1",  will  meet  also  all  the 
generators  of  the  system  A.  As  a  consequence 
thereof  it  will  follow  that  the  line  BU1  will 
belong  to  the  surface  of  the  hyperboloid  con¬ 
structed  on  the  three  directors,  B,  B1,  B",  and 
that,  therefore,  the  lines  B  can  desoribe  the 
hyperboloid  by  sliding  on  any  three  lines  of 
system  A. 

As  in  the  first  system  of  generation,  the  lines 
A,  A1,  A1",  meet  the  lines  B,  B1,  B",  the  quadri¬ 
lateral  l  n,  n111,  LU1  will  give  according  to 
formula  (z)  : — 

^  L  L1  NU1  Nl  L  M  NU1 M111 


L  M 

L1  Lm  N1  N  M  N  MU1  L111 
As  the  line  A11  meets  the  directors  B,  B1,  Bu,  the 


quadrilateral  gives  again  :• 
,  x  t.t.u  n»‘n» 

(2) 


111  will 


N111  m1 


N“  N  M  N  M‘“  l"1 

As  the  line  BU1  outs  also  the  lines  A,  A1,  A111,  the 


quadrilateral  gives  again  : — 
L  D  NUl  D111  L  L1 
D  N  Dm  L,U  ™  Ll  L1 


(3) 


in 


According  to  equation  (1),  the  second  members 
of  equations  (2)  and  (3)  are  equal,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  : — 


(4)  —  ■ 

'  '  DN 


which  is,  according  to  our  third  proposition,  a 
proof  that  the  lines  A11  and  BU1  meet  one  another 
in  the  point  D". 

Observe  that  the  second  members  of  the 
equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  equal  to  a  fixed 
quantity  k,  whioh  does  not  vary  when  the  five 
lines,  B,  B1,  B11,  A,  A111,  are  fixed.  It  follows 
therefore  that  for  any  new  line,  A1,  which  meets 
the  three  lines  B,  Bl,  B",  we  shall  have, — 


or  the  equation  (5)  : — 

Ll1  k  NN' 

l‘l111  n‘nm1 

Now,  if  the  three  lines,  B,  B1,  B11,  were  parallel 
to  the  same  plane,  they  would,  according  to  our 
propositions  four  and  five,  divide  the  lines  A1 
and  A111  in  proportional  parts,  so  that  we  should 
have, — 


L  M 
MN 


The  second  member  of  equations  (l)  and  (2)  ia 
equal  to  the  fixed  quantity  k  ;  substitute  therein 

the  value  of  and  you  have  : — 

M  N 


fc' 


L  M 

M  N 


and,  therefore,  when  the  directors  B,  B1,  B"  are 
parallel,  the  equation  (5)  becomes  : — 

(6)  44.44 


a  proportion  which  would  prove,  according  to 
the  fifth  proposition,  that  the  lines  B  and  Bni 
were  cut  by  parallel  planes,  which  contain  the 
lines  A,  A1,  A1'1.  In  short,  if  the  directors  B,  B1, 
are  parallel  to  a  plane,  then  the  generators, 
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A,  A1,  A11  ....  are  also  parallel  to  a  plane,  but 
a  plane  different  from  that  to  which  the  directors 
are  parallel.  This  law  applies  to  the  hyperbolic 
paraboloid. 

.  Find  a  tangent  plane  to  the  hyperboloid 
.  (fig-  219). 

As  through  every  point  of  the  hyperboloid 
there  passes  two  generators,  one  of  system  A, 
and  the  other  of  system  B,  and, as  these  straight 
lines  are  their  own  tangents,  it  follows  that 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  in  any  point 
contains  both  the  generators  of  the  surface  which 
pass  through  that  point.  Being  given  three 
directors,  B,  B1,  Bu,  of  a  hyperboloid  and  a 
point  d  on  a  generator,  A,  we  find  the  tangent 
plane  in  that  point  as  follows  :  Produce  two 
other  generators  A1  and  A11,  then  adopting  the 
lines  A,  A1,  A11  as  directors,  find  the  generator, 
Bm  of  the  B  system  ;  the  tangent  plane  is  that 
which  contains  the  lines  A  and  Bm. 

If  only  the  plan  of  the  paint  D  of  the  hyper¬ 
boloid  be  given,  the  elevation  is  found  by 
getting  the  section  of  the  hyperboloid  by  a 
vertical  plane,  and  carrying  thereon  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  D. 

The  centre  of  the  hyperboloid. 

The  surface  of  the  hyperboloid  has  a  centre, 
that  is,  there  is  a  point  in  space  which  cuts  in 
two  equal  parts  all  the  straight  lines  which  pass 
through  it  and  end  on  the  surface  of  the  hyper¬ 
boloid ,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  demon¬ 
stration  (fig.  223). 

B,  B1,  Bu  are  three  directors  of  the  hyper¬ 
boloid.  Through  B1  and  B11  we  take  tho  two 
planes  B'dc  and  B"cd,  both  planes  being 
parallel  to  the  third  director,  B.  The  line  Acd 
intersection  of  these  planes  will  be,  of  course, 
parallel  to  B ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
line  A  can  be  considered  as  meeting  B  at  an 
infinite  distance.  We  can,  therefore,  say  that 
A  meets  B,  B1,  BM,  and  is  a  generator  of  the 
hyperboloid.  In  the  same  way,  we  shall  find 
that  A1  parallel  to  B1,  and  A"  parallel  to  B", 
are  generators  of  the  hyperboloid;  by  which 
we  see  that  every  generator  of  the  system  B  has 
a  parallel  generator  of  the  system  A.  The  six 
planes  which  contain  the  parallel  generators 
named  above  form  a  parallelopiped,  the  six 
arrises  of  which  are  the  lines  B,  B1,  B",  and 
A,  A1,  A".  The  centre  o  of  this  parallelopiped 
is  evidently  the  centre  of  the  hyperboloid;  it 
will  be  found  at  the  intersection  of  three  planes 
taken  through  B  and  its  parallel  A,  B1,  and  its 
parallel  A1,  B“  and  its  parallel  Au  ;  for  these 
planes  are  diagonal  planes  of  the  parallelo¬ 
piped. 

For  the  readers  who  cannot  follow  our  cal¬ 
culations  we  sum  up  the  results  we  have 
obtained,  a  summary  sufficient  for  their  prac¬ 
tical  purposes. 

Firstly.  There  are  two  systems  of  generators 

A  A1  A" . and  B  B1  B11 . and 

each  generator  of  one  system  meets  all  the  gene¬ 
rators  oj  the  other  system  (parallels  are  supposed 
to  meet  at  an  infinite  distanoe). 

Secondly.  Two  generators  belonging  to  the 
same  system  never  meet,  and  are  never  parallel. 

Thirdly.  Three  generators  belonging  to  the 
same  system  are  never  parallel  to  one  plane. 

Fourthly.  The  hyperboloid  has  a  centre. 

Fifthly.  A  straight  line  can  pierce  the  hyper¬ 
boloid  in  not  more  than  two  points. 

We  give  in  fig.  224  a  plan  and  elevation  of 
tho  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  hyperboloid 
of  one  sheet  we  described  before  (fig.  9(5, 
June  6,  1885).  Tho  mathematical  proof  of 
this  we  do  not  give,  because  it  is  based  on 
the  algebraical  representation  of  this  surface. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  any  vertical  plane 
tangent  to  the  elliptical  throat  will  cut  the 
hyperboloid  along  two  straight  lines,  and  that 
the  surface  may  be  considered  as  generated 
also  by  a  straight  line  sliding  on  three  ellipses, 
the  base,  the  upper  ellipse,  and  the  throat. 


as  the  plane  of  the  section  is  parallel  to  a  plane 
which  forms  similar  sections  in  the  cone. 

As  there  are  always  in  the  hyperboloid 
two  parallel  generators  of  opposite  systems, 
a  plane  tangent  to  the  limiting  cone 
will  cut  the  hyperboloid  along  two  parallel 
generators.  To  find  a  generator  of  a  hyper¬ 
boloid  parallel  to  a  given  plane,  cut  the  limit¬ 
ing  cone  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  apex 
and  parallel  to  the  one  given.  The  two  gene¬ 
rators  of  the  cone  found  in  that  way  are  parallel 
to  the  plane  given,  tangent  planes  to  the  cone 
along  these  generators  will  intersect  the  hyper¬ 
boloid  along  generators  parallel  to  the  plane 
given.  By  this  we  see  that  there  are  four 
generators  of  the  hyperboloid  parallel  to  any 
given  plane. 

To  get  a  neat  drawing  where  the  generators 
of  both  systems  have  the  same  starting-points, 
as  in  fig.  224,  draw  a  circle  of  centre  0  with  its 
diameter  equal  to  the  major  axis  of  the  ellip¬ 
tical  base,  divide  that  circle  in  equal  parts,  and 
project  them  on  the  elliptical  outline  of  the 
base  ;  this  gives  us  the  starting-points  of  the 
generators  required. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  WOOD-BLOCK 
FLOORING. 

Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  &  Son,  of  Stork’s-road, 
Bermondsey,  have  brought  to  our  notice  their 
patented  improvements  in  wood-block  flooring, 
which  are  worth  the  attention  of  architects 
and  building  owners,  inasmuch  as  they  are  well 
calculated  to  ensure  immovability,  and  there¬ 
fore  evenness  and  economy  of  wear.  The  salient 
feature  of  this  method  of  flooring  consists  in  the 
use  of  dowel-pins  connecting  the  blocks  together, 
the  dowel-pins  being  differently  disposed  to  suit 
different  methods  of  laying, — for  the  blocks  can 
be  laid  in  a  variety  of  herring-bone  and  inter¬ 
lacing  patterns.  The  blocks  are  formed  (as 


casements.”  The  “Glossary  of  Architecture” 
says  “Quarrel:  a  diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass, 
or  a  square  one  placed  diagonally."  Johnson 
says,— “  Quarrel :  square  of  glass."  “Worcester’s 
Dictionary  gives, — “ Quarry :  a  diamond-shaped 
piece  of  glass."  It  thus  appears  that  recent  custom 
takes  it  to  mean  a  diamond  shape  ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  the  word  itself  implies  no  such  thing,  and 
has  only  come  to  mean  that,  because,  when  it  came 
into  use,  it  was  the  habit  to  put  the  panes  lozenge- 
wise.  If  anything  turned  upon  it  in  law,  it  would 
be  a  rather  nice  point  to  decide. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

11,517,  Raising  and  Lowering  Windows.  J. 
Eaton. 

The  sash  is  provided  with  rollers  at  the  top,  which 
slide  in  grooves  in  the  framing,  and  it  is  attached  at 
its  lower  end  to  a  string,  which,  passing  over  a  roller, 
is  fastened  at  its  free  end  to  a  weight  slightly 
heavier  than  the  sash.  The  roller  is  acted  upon  by 
any  suitable  brake,  whioh  can  be  released  from  the 
inside  ;  when  this  is  done  the  weight  falls  and  raises 
the  sash. 

12,G89,  Flush  Handles,  Rings,  &c.  J.  Walker. 

A  broad  flat  blank,  similar  to  a  bow  in  shape,  is 
stamped  from  sheet  metal.  The  ends  of  tho  blank 
are  pressed  into  a  trough-like  form,  but  the  centre 
is  of  a  circular  shape.  The  pins  or  pivots  on  which 
the  handle  hangs  pass  through  the  sides  of  the 
trough. 

14,324,  Kiln  for  Cement.  C.  Dietzsch. 

The  kiln  is  divided  into  a  cooling  space,  a  burning 
space,  and  fire-heating  chamber,  a  passage  connect¬ 
ing  the  first  two  spaces.  The  chambers  are  oblong 
in  shape,  and  the  kiln  is  lined  with  basic  material. 

14,492.  Sconring  Sandbanks  and  Flushing 
Sewers.  B.  H.  Thwaites  and  B.  D.  Healey. 

Powerful  jets  of  water  are  caused  to  impinge 
against  the  sand,  by  the  means  of  a  distributing 
conduit  provided  with  nozzles.  For  shallow  water 
this  conduit  is  arranged  along  the  keel  of  a  caisson, 
which  is  water  ballasted  to  the  right  depth.  A  hose- 


shown  by  the  section)  with  a  >-groove  running 
longitudinally  at  the  bottom  of  each  side  of  the 
block.  Before  the  blocks  are  laid  they  are 
dipped  into  a  preservative  adhesive  compound, 
with  which  not  only  the  under  surface  of  each 
block  becomes  coated  so  as  to  form  a  hard-and- 
fast  joint  with  the  floated  concrete  and  cement 
substructure,  but  the  adhesive  composition 
takes  up  and  enters  into  the  longitudinal 
grooves  before  referred  to,  and  thus  au  addi¬ 
tional  “  keying”  or  “  bonding”  together  of  the 
whole  system  ensues. 

This  method  of  flooring,  which  is,  we  are 
informed,  about  to  be  adopted  in  the  new 
additions  at  Harrow  School  (Mr.  Champneys 
architect),  and  at  the  new  post-office  at  St. 
Alban  s,  is  called  the  “  Acme  ”  system  of  solid 
wood-block  flooring. 


The  limiting  (prop,  asymptotic)  cone  of  the 
hyperboloid. 

Ike  cone  with  its  apex  in  the  centre,  o> 
and  its  generators  parallel  to  those  of  the 
hyperboloid,  is  the  limiting  cone  of  the  hyper¬ 
boloid,  with  properties  similar  to  those 
we  have  already  seen  in  hyperboloids  of 
revolution  (fig.  187,  Oct.  17,  1885),  by  which 
we  can  know  beforehand  what  kind  of  seotion 
any  plane  will  make  in  the  surface  of  the  hyper¬ 
boloid.  The  section  of  the  hyperboloid  will  be 
an  ellipsis,  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola  according 


WHAT  IS  A  “  QUARRY  ”  ? 

Sir,— May  I  beg  a  small  space  in  the  Builder  to 
ask  the  following  question,— What  is  a  quarry  ?  I 
mean  a  quarry  as  known  among  lead  glaziers  for, 
say,  the  last  fifty  years.  What  I  wish  to  arrive  at ' 
simply  ^the  shape;  I  have  always  understood  “a 
quarry  to  mean  a  pane  of  glass  having  a  point  at 
top  and  bottom  and  on  either  6ide.  I  am  told 
however,  that  a  small  square  (true  square)  when 
glazed  in  lead,  with  two  of  its  sides  glazed  hori¬ 
zontally  and  the  two  others,  of  a  necessity,  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  becomes  a  quarry,  and  may  he  so  termed 
correctly.  This  I  dispute  in  tolo.  Am  I  right  or 
wrong?  \  should  add  that  I  call  a  “square"  a 
quarry  if  glazed  standing  on  odo  of  its  points, 
or,  to  be  more  correct,  corners. 

Ten  to  the  Foot. 

P-S.— Laxton  and  all  other  builders’  Guides  say 
‘leaded  lights  in  squares  or  quarries.”  Are  they 
also  all  wrong ;  J 

Lambeth,  Dec.  8 th,  1885. 

V  In  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  our 
correspondent  is,  of  course,  wrong.  “  Quarrel  ”  or 
“  quarry  ”  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French 
carrt,  ‘  a  square,”  though  Richardson’s  Dictionary 
gives  it  as  from  “  quaireau,"  “a  little  square."  In 
either  case  it  is  more  properly  applicable  to  a  square 
than  to  a  lozenge  pane.  But  custom  seems  rather 
the  other  way.  Nicholson’s  “Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture”  gives  “  Quarrel  :  a  lozenge-shaped  pane 
ot  glass ;  same  as  quarry."  Gwilt  says,  “  Quarrel, 
vulgarly  quarry  (French,  carrt):  a  square  or 
lozenge  -  shaped  pane  of  glass  used  in  lead 


pipe,  with  high-pressure  water  for  divers  and  for 
cleaning  sewers  is  also  claimed. 

14,800,  Furnace  Roof.  J.  E.  Bott. 

The  roof  is  constructed  in  removable  arched  sec¬ 
tions  each  consisting  of  suitable  bricks  clamped 
together,  and  lying  loosely  on  the  walls,  by  which 
means  free  expansion  is  allowed  for,  and  tho  skew- 
backs  for  taking  the  thrust  dispensed  with.  Leak- 
age  at  the  ends  is  prevented  by  loose  sand  placed 
on  the  walls  of  tho  furnace. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Wor.  27--14,553  W  Brierley,  Manufacture  of 
Bricks  and  Tiles.-  14,559,  R.  Lee  and  J.  Hodgson, 
^°rotTU?,tl0,?r  ?f,  F,reProof  Pillars  and  Columns.— 
14,584,  hi.  Wright,  Improvements  in  Saws. 

Noy.  28.-14,619,  T.  k  J.  Fawcett,  Machinery  for 
Dressing  Bricks,  Brickettes,  Tiles,  ko  — 14  695  W 
Smith,  Surfacing  Asphalts  Boadrny  or  Parommt  to 
abate  its  buppenness. 

Won.  30.— 14,674,  W.  Kimber,  Prevention  of 
Noise  in  Syphon  -  action  Flushing  Cisterns  for 
\V  ate  r- closets,  kc.  14,695,  C.  Carson,  Electrical 
Apparatus  for  Releasing  Door  and  similar  Fasten- 
LP.£3,  I4»707,  M.  Chuboche,  Improved  Stove  or 
r  iropJace. 

^'n '_D4^18'  G-  Thomas>  Apparatus  for  Auto- 
R?m0VlnS  Water  from  Gas-pipes,  kc.— 
14,/ 25,  R -  Lee  and  J.  Hodgson,  Manufacture  of 
Concrete  SlabB,  Blocks,  Pipes,  &c.— 14,726  R  Lee 
and  J  Hodgson,  Manufacture  of  Concrete  Fire¬ 
proof  Building  Materials,  kc. -14,730,  J.  Denny. 
Double  Lock-and-Key  Blocks  for  Fireproof.  Ven¬ 
tilating  Ceilings,  and  Floors  (combined). — 14  731 
S.  Pickering,  W.  Pickering,  and  J.  Norton,'  Im¬ 
proved  Door  Check  and  Spring.— 14,760,  G.  Haydon, 
Escutcheons  for  the  Keyholes  of  Street  Door  and 
other  Locks  -14,772,  W.  Lake,  Manufacture  of 
Nads.— 14,775,  R.  Legg,  Stall  Boards  for  Shop 
Windows.  r 

Dec.  2.-14,794,  R.  Anderson,  Apparatus  for 
Ascending  Chimneys,  kc.— 14,812,  F.  Trier  Ha- 
chines  for  Cutting,  Dressing,  Turning,  Planing 
and  Shaping  Stone.-14,815,  L.  White,  Manufao- 
of  Portland  Cement. -14,816,  C.  Gumpel, 
Fnction  Clutch  for  Holding  Window  Sashes  and 
Sliding  Frames  in  any  desired  Position.— 14  825  E. 
Brennan,  Window-sash  Fastenings.  ’  ' 

T)ec.  3.  14,866,  R.  Somers,  Improvements  in 
Fireplaces  -14.870,  W.  Hitchiu,  Holdfast,  for 
Wiudows,  Ventilator-Shutters,  Window-blinds,  kc. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,772,  E.  Webb,  Attaching  and  Adjusting  Door 
Knobs  and  Handles  to  Spindles.— 12,706,  J.  W  and 
R.  Green,  Improvement  in  Kitchen  or  Room  Fire- 
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crrates. — 12.908,  S.  Pitt,  Manufacture  of  Lime- 
Cement,  Applicable  to  the  Production  of  Cements, 
Mortars,  Hydraulic  Concretes,  and  Artificial  Stone, 
replacing  Natural  Stone. -12,991,  W  Kinsman, 
Sanitary  Joint  for  Pipes.— 13  194,  J.  Lockwood, 
Improvements  in  Cooking  Ranges.— 13,^1,  J. 
Boam,  Improved  Method  of  treating  Iron  Ores, 
Oxides  of  Iron,  &c.,  to  be  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Paints,  Colours,  &c.— 13,591,  J.  Sutherland, 
Apparatus  for  Preventing  the  Entrance  of  Wind, 
Dust,  or  Rain  under  Doors,  &c.— 13,r22,  F.  Fuller, 
Improvements  in  Looks  and  Latches.— 13, »y I,  o. 
Freeman,  Improved  White  Pigment.— 14,060,  W. 
Cliff,  Manufacture  of  Water-closets.— 14, Ubb,  ^. 
Robbins,  Improved  Tesserse  or  Mosaio  for  Building 
Purposes,  &c.-14,U6,  W.  Rowe,  Improvements  in 
Water-closets. — 10,087,  J.  Johnson,  Fastenings  for 
Window  Sashes. — 12,620,  F.  Morris  and  J.  Fox, 
Apparatus  for  Securing  Sliding  Sashes.— 13,1/3,  W. 
Brewer,  Devices  for  Fastening  Windows,  «o.— 

13  357  W.  Aish,  Improvements  in  Bradawls, 
Chisels,  &c.— 13,622,  F.  French,  Fasteners  for 
Window  Sashes,  &c.— 13,675,  F.  Smith,  Appliances 
for  Ventilating  Rooms  and  other  Enclosed  Spaces.— 

14  127  M  Opperman,  Improved  Mode  of  Producing 
W’indow  Glass.— 14,128,  J.  B.  Spence,  Preparation 
of  Materials  to  be  used  in  Making  Paint. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tico  months. 

202,  A.  Boult,  Improvements  in  Stoves.— 264,  J. 
Walker,  Cupboard  and  Other  Door  Fastenings.— 
609  E.  Tomlinson,  Ventilation  and  Treatment  of 
Smoke,'  &c.— 950,  H.  Walker  and  G.  Clark,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Fire  Grates.— 1,148,  A.  Mackie,  Door 
Check.— 1,166,  H.  Walker  and  G.  Clark,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Kitchen  Ranges.— 1,596,  R.  Wilson  and 
Others,  Improvements  in  Chimney  Tops. — 2,095,  J. 
Doulton,  Fireproof  Floors.— 2,160,  E.  Colton,  Im¬ 
proved  Wall  or  like  Decorations,  and  Method  of 
Manufacturing  same. — 5,097,  S.  Jackson,  Concealed 
Outlet  and  Deep  Flooding  Closet.— 8, 1S2,  A.  Boult, 
Safety  Device  for  Screw.  Fastenings.— 12,177,  W. 
Benson,  Improvements  in  Hinges.  — 15,857,  H. 
Gardner,  Surfacing  Compound  lor  Coating  Build¬ 
ings,  &c.  — 16,821,  J.  Herbert  and  T.  Colley,  Sash 
Bar  Cramp  for  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — 12,605,  G. 
Thornton,  Preventing  the  Violent  Closing  or 
Slamming  of  Doors.— 13,161,  W.  Doehring,  Watch¬ 
man  Detector  and  Alarm  Apparatus. — 13,294,  H. 
Lake,  Preservation  of  Wood. — 13,321,  J.  Simmons, 
Window  Fastenings. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

Nov.  26. 

By  Thukgood  &  Martin. 

Lingfleld,  Surrey  A  Freehold  cottage  and  61  acres...  £410 

"  Linkins  ”  Meadow,  31  acres . 

Three  freehold  cottages . 

“  Pollard’s  ”  Farm,  and  21a.  lr.  30p.,  freehold  ... 
“Jack's  Bridge”  Farm,  and  46a.  3r.  10p.,  free¬ 
hold  . •••••  1,500 

“  Rowland’s  "  Farm,  80a.  Or.  39p.,  freehold  .  2,600 

Nov.  27. 

By  Walfobd  &  Widshin. 

Upper  Norwood— 45  and  47,  Anerley-road,  freehold 
By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Bouth  Africa— Forty-nine  Claims,  and  49  Acres  of 

Depositing  Ground,  with  Plant,  &c .  3 

By  Jones,  Lano,  &  Co. 

Milton  -  street,  E.C.  —  Freehold  Ground-rent  of 

78Z.  15s.,  reversion  in  35  years  .  2,420 

Peckham— 121  and  123,  Kimberley-road,  88  years, 
ground-rent  lOi . 

an 


By  Mr.  Robertson. 


Camberwell  —  40,  Brunswick  -  terraee,  37  years, 

ground-rent  3 1.  3s .  £405 

Deo.  3. 

By  Habds  &  Jenkinson. 

Richmond — "The  Prinsess  of  Wales”  Beer  House, 

freehold .  480 


MEETINGS. 

Satcbdat,  December  12. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors. — Northern  District  Meeting,  Town-hall,  Gates¬ 
head). — Visits  to  Works,  and  the  following  papers: — (1) 
“  On  Iron  Cylinder  Foundations,”  by  Mr.  JarneB  Bower  ; 
(2)  “On  Disconnected  Slopstone  Pipes,  with  Suggestions 
of  an  Improved  Method."  by  Mr.  Cosmo  C.  Hooley. 
10-30  a.m. 

Monday,  Dbcembeb  14. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Paper  by  Mr. 
William  White,  F.S.A.,  enttiled  “  A  Week  at  Wisby  in 
Gothland.”  8  p.m. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “Colour 
and  Colours.”— IV.  8  p.m. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow. — Mr.  A.  Lindsay  Miller  on  “  Fireplaces  and 
Chimneys.” 

Tuesday,  Dbcbmbbr  16. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Further  discussion  on 
Mr.  John  Imray’s  paper  on  “  High-Speed  Motors ’’ and 
on  Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp’s  paper  on  “Continuous  Current 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines  and  their  Engines.”  8  p.m. 

Statistical  Society. — Mr.  Thomas  Scrutton  on  “The 
Preventible  Loss  of  Life  at  Sea."  7‘45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  16. 

Eoyal  Academy. — Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “  Colour 
and  Colours.” — V.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Annual  Dinner,  Guildhall  Tavern. 
6  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Mr.  G.  Eedes 
Eachus  on  “  The  Ventilation  of  Sewers.”  7  p.m. 

West  London  School  of  Art.  —  Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen 
will  distribute  the  Medals  and  Prizes  gained  by  the 
■Students.  8  p.m. 

Parkes  Museum.  —  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
Members  to  receive  Report  from  Council,  &c.  5'30  p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  833  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett  on  “Burmah, 
Present  and  Future.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  17. 

Society  qf  Antiquaries. — Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  on 
“A  Bronze  Hoard  from  Eaton,  near  Norwich."  8’30  p.m. 

London  Institution.—  Captain  Abney,  F.K.S.,  on  “Light 
and  the  Atmosphere.”  7  p.m. 

York  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  S.  W.  North  on 
“The  Sites  of  Houses  as  affecting  Health.”  7‘30p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. —  Mr.  David  M. 
Westland,  C.E.,  ou  “Foundations."  8'30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  —  Mr.  George 
Macdougald  on  “  Smoke  Consumption.”  7  p.m. 

Friday,  Dhcembhb  18. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  J.  A.  Goteh  on 
“  English  Houses  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  7'30p.m. 

University  College. — Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
“  Greek  Myths  illustrated  by  Fictile  Vases  and  other 
Monuments.” — III.  4  p.m. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  A.  H.  Church  on  “  Colour 
and  Colours.” — VI.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  —  Dr.  E.  C. 
Seaton  on  “  The  Recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  as  they  affect 
the  Status  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.”  7'30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting ). — 
Mr.  F.  Geere  Howard  on  “  The  Propulsion  of  Tram-cars 
and  Launches  by  Secondary  Batteries."  7'30  p.m. 


Ulisctllanca. 


By  L.  Farmer. 

Maida  Vale— 1  to  4,  Elgin-terrace,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  24i .  1,455 

By  G.  Pratt. 

East  Dulwich — 2  and  3,  Saratoga  Villas,  f  3  years, 

ground-rent  10Z .  410 

3,  Elizabeth-terrace,  96  years,  ground-rent  6 1 .  180 

Dec.  1. 

By  C.  &  H.  White. 

Plaistow,  Kent — 19,  Crescent-road,  freehold  .  400 

By  Thurgood  &  Martin. 

Godstone — An  enclosure  of  land,  11a.  Or.  10p.,  free¬ 
hold  .  450 

“  Brooklands  ”  Farm,  34a.  2r.  37p.,  freehold .  1,750 

Enclosures  of  land,  adjoining,  29a.  Or.  Ip .  1,300 

By  Hbnderson  &  Pbwtress. 

Horaerton  —  53,  High-street,  74  years,  ground- 

rent  10/ .  250 

By  B.  Bhown. 

Poplar — 5,  6,  and  7,  Loaore-street,  freehold  .  615 

8,  Perry’s  Close,  71  years,  ground-rent  3 1.  8s .  360 

Bromley— 29  and  31,  Willis-street,  69  yearn,  ground- 

rent  61 .  316 

7,  Gray-street,  freehold .  165 

By  Debbnham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

City — 29,  Plough-court ;  and  1  to  7,  Plough-place, 

freehold  .  1,820 

Belgravia -184,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  16  years, 

no  ground-rent .  480 

Dec.  2. 

By  Briant  &  Son. 

Kennington — 5,  Farmer’s-road,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  4/ .  185 

Chelsea— 12,  13,  and  14,  Bury-street,  freehold  .  1,020 

Battersea — 111  and  113,  High-street,  freehold  .  63-j 

Clapham — 83  to  97  odd,  Meyrick-road,  61  years, 

ground-rent  37/.  10s . ’ . .  l  440 

Wandsworth— The  lease  of  80,  Northcote-road,  term  ’ 

14  3  ears  .  760 

By  R.  J.  Collier. 

Stoke  Newington  —  83,  Fairholt-road,  94  years 

ground-rent  12Z . ’  539 

79  and  81.  Fairholt-road,  in  carcass  .  ggg 

60,  62,  and  67  to  77  odd,  Fairholt-road,  in  careas*  1  250 


Awards  for  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy. — The  following  awards  were  made 
on  Thursday  evening  last : — Gold  Medal  and 
Travelling  Studentship  in  Architecture,  subject 
“  A  Town  House,”  Thomas  MacLaren  ;  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing,  subject  “  The  North  Porch  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,”  1st,  Silver  Medal,  F.  W. 
Troup;  2nd,  Silver  Medal,  Lionel  Littlewood ; 
set  of  architectural  designs,  Upper  School,  E. 
Guy  Dawber ;  set  of  drawings  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  design,  Lower  School,  W.  Leek;  Silver 
Medal  for  perspective  drawing,  not  awarded. 
We  will  give  the  awards  for  Painting  and 
Sculpture  next  week. 

A  Non-freezing  Solution  for  Heating 
Apparatus. — In  the  Builder  of  October  3  we 
printed  part  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Leicester 
Sanitary  Congress  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  on 
“  The  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  Chemical 
Laboratories,”  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Robins  said  of  the  Bristol  school  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  that  “to  prevent  accidents  by  frost,  the 
pipes  were  filled  with  a  non-freezing  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium.”  We  are  asked  to  state  that 
the  application  of  the  solution  in  question  is  a 
patent  of  Mr.  William  Stainton.of  King’s-cross- 
road. 

The  London  Pavilion  Music  Hall.— We 

are  asked  to  state  that  the  sliding  roof  at  this 
music-hall  was  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs, 
ltownson,  Drew,  &  Co.,  who  also  furnished  the 
structural  ironwork  for  the  building. 

Another  Architect  Elected”  M.P.— Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  been  elected 
M.P.  for  the  Chippenham  Division  of  Wiltshire. 


The  Plumbers’  Company. — On  the  4th 

inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Master  (Mr. 
G.  Shaw),  a  Livery  dinner  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Company  was  held  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate- 
street,  and  the  attendance  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  representative  that  has  ever 
assembled  under  the  banner  of  this  ancient 
Company.  “  Sanitary  Science  and  its  Institu¬ 
tions  throughout  Great  Britain”  was  proposed 
from  the  Chair,  the  Master  referring  with  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction  to  the  conference  which  had 
been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Company, 
and  at  which  a  Bystem  of  registering  master 
plumbers  and  journeymen  as  a  means  of 
benefiting  the  craft  was  determined  upon.  He 
said  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  bad  work¬ 
man  was  an  evil  not  only  to  the  craft,  but  to 
himself,  his  neighbours,  and  the  public  at  large. 
After  much  discussion,  the  scheme  was  now 
almost  completed,  and  a  second  meeting  would 
shortly  be  called  to  consider  it.  Assistance  and 
co-operation  had  been  promised  by  Lord  Fortes- 
cue  and  other  members  of  the  two  Housesof  Par¬ 
liament  in  any  step  that  the  Company  might  take. 
It  was  his  hope  that  the  day  might  come  when 
the  Plumbers’  Company  would  be  recognised  as 
one  of  the  chief  sanitary  institutions  of  Great 
Britain.  Professor  de  Chanmont  and  Dr.  Ernest 
Hart,  who  responded,  devoted  their  remarks  to 
reviewing  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
of  late  years  in  sanitary  science,  the  latter 
remarking  that  for  the  past  twenty  years  8,000 
lives  a  year  had  been  saved.  Dr.  Vacher,  who 
also  replied,  urged  how  important  it  was  to  the 
public  to  secure  the  execution  of  plumbing 
work  by  competent  craftsmen.  With  the  toast 
of  “Architecture  and  the  Building  Trades,”  the 
names  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  P.R.I.B.A.,  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins, 
F.S.A.,  were  coupled.  The  toast  of  the 
Company  itself  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
it  being  mentioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor  that 
Mr.  G.  Shaw  had  been  Master  of  the  Company 
for  three  years  in  succession,  and  that  the 
scheme  of  regeneration  in  the  work  of  plumbing 
had  been  nearly  if  not  wholly  brought  about  by 
him. 

Trade  Inquiry  Agencies.  —  The  case  of 
Part  v.  Wilson  was  an  action  heard  in  the 
Derby  County  Court  on  Monday  last,  before 
Judge  Woodforde.  Mr.  Oswald  E.  Part,  cement 
manufacturer,  Derby,  sued  E.  P.  Wilson  &  Co., 
of  London,  to  recover  the  sum  of  31:  3s.  for  a 
subscription  paid  to  the  defendants  on  their 
representation  that  they  could  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  solvency  of  proposed  customers.  The 
plaintiff  called  upon  them  to  make  such  in¬ 
quiries  and  they  declined  to  do  so.  After 
hearing  the  evidence,  his  Honour  said  he  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  the 
verdict  he  was  about  to  do,  because  the  country 
was  inundated  with  people  who  were  forcing 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
getting  np  all  kinds  of  plans  for  every  sort  of 
purpose.  The  defendants  induced  the  plaintiff 
to  enter  into  this  so-called  association,  because 
it  was  a  similar  firm  to  Messrs.  Stubbs’s,  a  well- 
known  firm .  It  was  a  stupid  thing  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  to  employ  a  man  on  his  mere  state¬ 
ment  that  the  business  was  the  same  as  Messrs.' 
Stubbs’s,  but  he  did  employ  him  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  make  inquiry.  The  plaintiff 
allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  the  payment 
of  the  subscription,  but  what  he  did  he  did 
with  his  eyes  open.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not 
help  him,  and  he  was  equally  sorry  to  assist  such 
an  association.  There  would  be  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant  without  costs. 

Extensive  New  Sewerage  Worko. — We 
are  informed  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  B. 
Cooke  &  Co.,  of  Battersea,  has  been  accepted 
for  the  construction  of  the  whole  of  the  sewers 
in  the  Friern  Barnet  Sewerage  Works,  the 
amount  of  the  contract  being  22,820J.  The 
same  firm  are  constructing  the  outfall  works 
at  Silvertown  for  the  West  Ham  Local  Board, 
the  contract  amount  being  10,464i. 

The  Late  General  Earle. — Messrs.  Jones 
&  Willis,  of  Birmingham,  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  a  memorial  brass,  which 
is  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Earle,  who  was  killed  in  the  recent 
Soudan  campaign.  The  brass  is  to  be  fixed  in 
the  English  church  at  Alexandria. 

The  Parkes  Museum.  —  The  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Parkes 
Museum  will  he  held  in  the  Museum  Library, 
No.  74a,  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square, 
London,  W.,  on  Wednesday  next,  December  16, 
ot  5’30  o’clock  p.m.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Council,  and  to  transact  other  business. 
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Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  aud  Surveyors.— A  Northern 
District  meeting  will  be  held  at  Gateshead  this 
Saturday,  the  12th  inst.  Members  will  assemble 
at  half-past  ten  a.m.  in  the  Town-hall  (kindly 
granted  for  the  occasion  by  the  Mayor, 
b!  Alderman  McDermott).  The  members  will, 
after  the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine 
81  business  and  election  of  a  district  secretary, 
o  proceed  to  visit  (under  the  guidance  of 
,  i  Mr.  Bower,  the  Borough  Surveyor)  : — 1.  The 
to  North-Eastern  Company’s  Railway  Erecting 
j|  Shops.  2.  Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay,  &  Co.’i 
r  Works.  3.  The  Saltwell  Park.  4.  The  Gates- 
<  head  Quay  and  Swing  Bridge  over  the  river 
Tyne.  On  returning  to  the  Town-hall  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  : — 
“  Iron  Cylinder  Foundations,”  by  Jas.  Bower, 
I  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Gateshead;  “Discon¬ 
nected  Slop  Stone  Pipes,  with  Suggestions  of 
Improved  Method,”  by  Cosmo  C.  Hooley, 
A.-M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Barton-upon 
Irwell  Union. 

Royal  School  of  Mines. — Prof.  Waringt< 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  resuming  his  lectures  on 
mining,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Geological  Museum, 
Jermyn-street,  referred  to  the  various  objects 
to  be  served  in  boring  operations,  remarking 
that  they  were  not  confined  to  the  discovery  of 
mineral  and  ore,  but  extended  over  a  large  field, 
prominent  among  others  being  the  necessary 
investigations  entered  into  by  responsible 
parties  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  proposed 
as  a  site  for  a  large  and  important  building,  as 
'  well  as  the  prospects  which  might  be  held  in 
regard  to  its  water  -  yielding  properties.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  he  wished  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  the  careful  examination  which 
the  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  so 
mense  a  structure  as  St.  Panl’s  Cathedral  was 
to  be  built,  obtained  at  the  hands  of  its  archi¬ 
tect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  sank  bore-holes  in 
la  number  of  places,  and  the  statement  of  the 
|oonclu8ions  he  arrived  at  has  been  confirmed  by 
jposterity ;  but  his  geology  was  slightly  at 
ifault  in  so  far  as  he  mistook  fresh  water  for 
imarine  formations.  Old  St.  Paul’s  stood  upon 
ithe  loam  or  brick-earth,  which  often  forms  the 
jupper  layer  of  the  great  bed  of  gravel  covering 
■the  London  clay.  Sir  Christopher  concluded 
ithat  this  very  close  and  hard  loam,  or,  as  he 
termed  it,  “  pot-earth,”  which  had  carried  so 
^massive  a  building  in  the  past,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  carry  his  building ;  but  he 
(would  trust  nothing  to  calculations  founded 
ipon  assumptions.  He  found  the  loam  to  be 
.bout  6  ft.  thick,  below  this  a  bed  of  dry  sane 
|was  met  with,  afterwards  sand  and  water  con- 
Itaining  shells,  below  this  hard  beach,  and  ther 
came  the  London  clay.  He  supposed  the  beach 


■The  London  clay  i 


k  good  and  solid  founda- 


loam,  when,  on  proceeding  from  west 
east,  he  discovered,  in  the  north-east  corner, 
pit  where  all  the  loam  seemed  to  have  been 
(extracted,  as  if  for  some  commercial  purpose, 
[(probably  by  the  potters.  Seven  additional  feet 
would  have  enabled  him  to  complete  the  design. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  neither  the  dry 
ligand  nor  the  other  beds,  till  he  came  to  the 
i3olid  clay,  could  be  depended  upon.  He  refused 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  piling,  arguing,  with 
much  reason,  that  the  inconstant  nature  of  the 
dwater-presence  in  the  sand  and  other  beds  would 
render  that  unsuitable.  His  only  resort,  in 
flthese  circumstances,  was  to  build  upon  the  clay, 
lind  he  therefore  ran  up  a  6olid  pier  of  good 
elnasonry,  10  ft.  square,  till  he  came  within  15  ft. 
pf  the  surface,  when  he  turned  a  substantial 

ILrch  across  to  the  other  foundation,  upon  which 
irch  the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  was 
uhen  erected.  There  is  one  remaining  danger, 
however,  an  eventuality  which  the  late  Mr. 
p.  R.  Cockerell  did  much  to  render  con- 

Iipicuous  by  the  public  prominence  which  he 
?ave  to  it.  The  bed  of  sand  carrying  the 
coam  upon  which  the  other  portions  of  the 
building  rest,  if  pierced  by  a  drain,  might  be 
un  off,  so  to  speak,  leaving  the  loam  above  un¬ 
supported.  Mr.  Cockerell  was  the  means  of 
preventing  the  carrying  out  of  a  deep  sewer  on 
he  south  Bide  of  the  Cathedral  which  had  been 
actually  commenced,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
Sanger  which  then  existed.  In  regard  to  the 
»rater-yielding  property  of  certain  formations, 
t’rof.  Smyth  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  manner 
if  sinking  artesian  wells. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


. ton  6  10 

. load  12  10 

.ft.  cube  0  2 

. . load 


TIMBER. 

Groenheart,  B.O . 

Teak,  K.I . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . . 

Ash,  Canada  . 

Birch  ,,  . 

Elm  . I;;;;;::::;;;;:;;;;;; 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac.  ... 

Oak  . 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

.,  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic^” . fathom 

Ht.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga . log 

,,  Odessa  . 

Deals,  Finland, 2d4 and  lst.std.  100 

t>  4th  and  3rd  . 

Riga  . 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . . 


,,  white  . 

Swedish . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . "... 

„  2nd  ....;. . 

M  3rd,  Ac . 

„  Spruce  1st  . . 

,.  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Batteos,  all  kinds . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in.— 

pared,  first  . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  Ac . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . 


d. 


£.  s. 
7  10 
16  10 


3  0  0  4  10  9 


3  0  0  6  0  0 
6  0  0  7  0  0 
3  0  0  4  0  0 


6  0  0  7  0  0 


2  15 

3  12  6 
7  10  0 


4  10 
3  15 
8  10 
7  10 


0  0  8  0  0 
0  0  16  0  0 
00  8  16  0 
00  10  10  0 
00  15  10  0 

0  0  18  0  0 


. .  7  0  0  10  0  0 

.  8  0  0  12  0  0 

......  6  0  0  8  0  0 

.  6  0  0  7  0  0 

.  4  0  0  12  0  0 

Pre- 

.  0  9  0  0  13  0 

. .  0  7  6  0  8  6 

.  0  6  0  0  7  0 

.foot  O  0  3|  0  0  4 

. .  0  0  3  0  0  4 


■gany, 

»t,  Domingo  cargo 
Mexican  „ 
Tobasco  cargo  av.  . 
Honduras  cargo  av, 
Maple,  Bird'seve  ... 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia . 

Bor,  Turkey  . 

Satin,  Ht.  Domingo  ... 

Porto  Rico  . . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 


0  0  3  0  0 


0  4J 

0  3* 


...ton  7  0  0  16  0  0 

.  6  0  0  14  0  0 

.  5  0  0  18  0  0 

...ft.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  0  0  4  0  0  6 


METALS. 

Ibo.v— Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  . 

„  Staffordshire,  London  . 

Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  ,,  . 

Nail-roda  ,,  . . 

Coppbb  — 

British  eke.  and  ingt . ton  45  0  0 

Best  selected  .  -Bt  0  0 

Sheets,  strong . .  64  0  0 

„  India .  48  0  0 

Australian,  fine  cash .  0  0  0 

Chili,  bars  „  41  0  0 

Ybllow  Mbtal . lb.  0  0  4$ 

Lbu) —Pig,  Spanish .  12  6  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  12  6 

8pbltbb— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  16  2  6 

Ordinary  brands  .  14  17  6 

Tik- 

Banca  . 96  0  0 

Billiton .  91  0  0 

Straits  .  92  17  6 

Australian  .  92  17  6 

English  ingots .  97  0  0 

Zinc — 

English  sheet .  17  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  21  0  0 

Cocoannt,  Cochin  .  30  0  0 

Ceylon  .  27  0  0 

Copra .  0  0  0 

Palm,  Lagos  . 29  10  0 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . .  25  10  0 

Kapeseed,  English  pale .  24  0  0 

,,  brown  .  22  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  19  0  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  25  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.8 . 7  0  0 

#  „  Refined  .  4  0  0 

Tuhpbntiwe — 

American,  in  cks . cwt.  16  6 

Tab— Stockholm . brl.  0  18  6 

Archangel .  0  11  6 


£.  s.  d.  £.  b.  d. 


4  15  0  6  0  0 
4  7  6  4  10  0 


660  7  10  0 
6  16  0  7  0  0 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

8ewage  Scheme . 

Newhaven  Local  Board 

Detached  Hospital  . 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Kerbing,  Tar-paving,  Ac . 

Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Midland  Railway  Co. ... 

Coal  Offices.  West  Kensington . 

Four  Cottages,  Boat-house,  Ac . 

West  Ham  Local  Board 
The  Corporation  of 

Trinity  House  . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 

Storehouse  and  Offices.  Ac.P  Ac . 

New  Post-Office  at  Wisbech  . 

Collection,  Ac.,  of  Dust  . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

Dec.  16th 
Dec.  17th 
Dec.  18th 
Dec.  22nd 

Dec.  31st 
Jan.  1st 
Jan.  5th 


TENDERS. 

BRENTWOOD.  —  For  proposed  residences  on  the 
Brentwood  Hill  Estate.  Messrs.  Haltridge  A  Cubitt, 


Sabey  A  Son . 

Glassock  A  Son  . 

Paine  Bros . 

Leslie  A  Knight  . 

W.  Marriage . 

Staines  A  Son  .... 

D.  C.  Jones  . 

8hillitoe  A  Son  ... 
J.  Reynolda  . 


Design  A. 

Design  B. 

■  £2,360  ... 

.  2.366  .., 

.  2,191  ... 

.  2,161  ... 

...  2,245 

..  2,1-4  ... 

...  2,240 

.  2.C98  ... 

.  2,041  ... 

.  1.900  ... 

...  2,000 

.  1,549  ... 

HACKNEY.— For  enclosing  additional  land  and  building 
covered  playgrounds  at  Morning  Lane  Schools,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

C.  Cox  . £66)  0  0 

G.  8.  Pritchard  A  Hon  .  6(8  10  0 

W.  Shurmur .  694  0  0 

J.  F.  Sargeant .  642  0  0 


BRISTOL. — For  alteration  and  extension  of  No.  14, 
Mall,  Clifton,  for  Mrs.  Griffey.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones, 
architect,  Bristol: — 

J.  Bastow  . £525  0  0 

W.  Church  .  493  0  0 

Eastbrovk  A  Sons  .  459  0  0 

T.  R.  Lewis  .  465  0  0 

G.  Humphreys  (accepted)  .  417  0  0 

[All  of  Bristol.] 

CANTERBURY'. — For  removing  existing  buildings  and 
erecting  in  place  thereof  cellar  and  fermenting  room  at 
the  Dane  John  Brewery,  Canterbury,  for  Messre.  Ash  A 
Messrs.  H.  Stopes  &  Co.,  architects,  Souihwark- 
street :  — 

Wiltshire.  Canterbury  . 

Brookes.  Folkestone  . 

Deane  A  8on,  Deal  . 

Ausien  A  Lewes,  Dover . 

llavward  A  Paramor,  Folkestone 

WiUis.  Dover . 

Wise,  Deal  . 

8hrubaole,  Kaversham . 

Grist,  Aylesbury  . 

Stiff,  Dover . 1,496 

Gaskin,  Canterbury .  .  1,469 

Adcock,  Dover  (accepted) .  1,393 


..  £1,887 
..  1,86) 
..  1,690 
..  1,659 
..  1,550 
..  1,660 
..  1,619 

..  1,648 
1,618 


HORN8EY'. — For  making-up  of  the  oarriageway  of  a 
portion  of  Ridge-road,  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board. 
Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor  : — 

Wiswell,  City  . £663  5  6 

Heard,  Hoxton .  476  0  0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey .  469  12  0 

F.  A.  Jackson  A  Son,  Finsbury  Park  438  0  0 

J.  Jackson,  Enfield .  416  7  6 

Mowlem  &  Co.,  Westminster  .  411  0  O 

Nicholls,  Wood  Green  .  407  0  0 

A.  Walker,  Upper  Holloway  • .  385  0  0 

•  Accepted. 


KILBURN.— For  the  erection  of  stabling,  Ac.  at  Fern- 
head-road.  West  Kilburn,  for  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G. 
T.  Lanham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Bolton  : — 

Godson . . . £1,640  0  0 

Hartley  .  4,223  0  O 

Roberts  . 3,962  0  O 

IleariDg  A  Hon  .  3,906  0  0 

Evans  .  3,8i9  0  0 

Parker  . .  3,876  0  0 

Garrud .  3,737  0  0 

Grist .  3,678  0  0 

Knight  . .  3,670  0  O 

Hicheos  A  Mount  .  3.659  0  0 

North  Bros .  3,600  0  0 

Hunt  .  3,613  0  0 

Haynes  . .  3,6  OOO 

Manley  .  3,467  0  0 
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LEICESTER. — For  the  construction  of  a  main  sewer, 
with  bellmouths,  side  entrances,  flushing  arrangements, 
manholes,  lampholes,  &c.,for  the  New  Gas  Works  and 
Arlestone-road.  Quantities  by  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough 
Surveyor  : — 

Kennington  &  Garth,  Sbeflield . £5,894  13  6 

Thomas  Smart.  Nottingham .  5,630  10  3 

Currail  A  Lewis,  Birmingham .  6,688  11  10 

Hy.  Hughes,  Dudley  . .  5.1S9  11  6 

Innes  A  Wosd.  Birmingham. .  6,456  0  6 

B.  W.  Ward,  WbeUtone  .  6,419  1  0 

E.  Tempest,  Keighley  (accepted)  ...  6,194  19  2 

S.  W.  Pilling  A  Co.,  Manchester..  4,847  18  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  65, 
Foley-street,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  Brangan.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  architect,  John-street,  Adelphi  :— 

Watson  . £786  0  0 

Cooper . . .  769  0  0 

Searchfleid  A  Son,  Clapham .  762  13  0 


LONDON.— For  re-building  ‘‘The  Cock”  tavern  in  the 
new  street  leading  from  Piccadilly  to  Bloomsbury,  for 
Mr.  W.  Knight.  Messrs.  Wylson  A  Long,  architect", 
King  William-street,  Strand.  Quantities  by  M  r.  Arthur  W. 
8aville,  Strand : — 

8.  R  Lamhle . £2,989  0  0 

8.  Belham  A  Co .  2,997  0  0 

John  Anley  .  2,975  0  0 

W'ard  A  Lamhle  .  2,969  0  0 

W.  8burmur . 2,880  0  0 

Spencer  A  Co . 2,601  0  0 

Benjamin  Cook .  2,761  0  0 

John  W'alker  . .  2,716  0  0 

Joho  Beale .  2,700  0  0 

William  Oldrey  (accepted)  .  2,694  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  erection  of  stables,  Union-street, 
Oxford-street.  Mr.  H.  H.  Stoneham,  architect  :— 

Wood  Bros . £673  0  0 

Colley . .  546  0  0 

J  Morter  .  630  0  0 

8t*>el  Bros .  497  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  .  499  0  0 

W.  Sburmur .  486  0  0 

G.  Johnson  . .  485  0  0 


LONDON. —For  building  five  houses  in  Heme-place, 
Dulwich-road,  for  Mr.  George  Monk  : — 

W.  D.  Palmer,  Dulwich-road  *  . £1,400  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,”  Nile-street,  Hoxton.  Mr.  W.  Miles,  surveyor: — 

E.  T.  Lynn  .  £210  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  180  0  0 

Jackson  A  Todd  .  163  0  0 


8HOREDITCH.— For  erection  of  stables  for  Messrs. 
Rotherham  A  Co.,  8horeditch,  Messrs.  Hovenden,  Heath, 
&  Berridge,  architects : — 

Clarke  A  Bracey . £5,664  0  0 

G  H.  A  A.  Bywaters .  6,467  0  0 

W.  Holland  .  6,v88  0  0 

Ashby  4  Homer  .  f,  70  0  0 

E.  Conder  .  4 ,998  0  0 

Scrivener  A  Co..... .  4,993  0  0 

Preetage  . .  4.93 1  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotberiogham  .  4  971  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted) .  J  793  0  0 


SOUTHWARK.— For  new  warehouse  at  rear  of  No. 
213,  Blackfriars-road,  for  Mr.  R.  Morgan.  Mr.  E  R 
Hewitt,  architect  :  — 


H.  Baguley... 

J.  Holloway . 

J.  H  Mills . 

K.  C.  Scott . 

Holloway  Bros  . 

J.  Hnare  A  Son . 

W  Downs  (accepted)  ., 


£1,210  0  0 
..  l,o»5  0  0 
..  1 ,'  80  0  0 
..  1/75  0  0 

..  1/62  0  0 
...  998  0  0 

...  992  0  0 


TORQU AY.— For  additions  to  Broadlands.  Mr.  John 
Wst-on,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  Mullins  A 


A.  Watson  :— 

Goss . 

Chubb  . . 

Smerdon . . 

Matthews  . 

Yanston  A  Mumford 

Wjatt . . 

Watson  Bros . 

Yeo  (accepted) . 


..£1,015  0  0 
.  1,0  0  0  0 
967  17  0 
933  0  0 
694  10  0 
821  0  0 
907  0  0 

699  18  0 


WINCHMORE  HILL.— For  iron  fencing,  Ac.  for 
Metropolitan  .Asylums  Board,  Wiuchmore  Hill.  Messrs. 
Pennington  A  Bridgeu,  architects  and  surveyors:  — 

George  Bell  . £611  0  0 

Baybes,  Jones,  A  Bayliss .  549  13  3 

Wall  Bros  .  545  0  0 

Abbott  A  Co .  518  0  0 

Rowland  Bros .  491  *4  11 

Hill  A  Smith .  486  12  0 

Johnson  Bros .  468  0  0 

Rowell  A  Co .  466  6  8 

E.  C.  AJ.  Reay  . .  ...  432  18  0 


YARMOUTH.— For  sea-water  works  for  the  Great 
Yarmouth  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  Borough 
Survevor.  Quantities  supplied  by  Borough  Surveyor: — 
W.  J.  Botterill,  119,  Canuon-street, 

London  . £4,973  0  0 

Charles  Lewis  Witham,  Essex  .  4,742  2  0 

H.  J.  C.  Keymere,  Gorlestou  .  4,675  0  10 

J.  F.  W.  Bray.  Yarmouth  .  4,612  0  O 

G.  H.  Springall,  Yarmouth  .  4,500  0  0 

C.  A  S.  Frere  A  Co..  8,  Suffolk-lane, 

London  (accepted)  .  3,987  0  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate . £4,210  0  0"] 
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Micro-organisms  and  London  Water. 

IR  FRANCIS 
BOLTON’S  last 
report  of  the  water 
supplied  to  London 
by  the  several 
Metropolitan  Com¬ 
panies  contained  a 
letter  addressed  to 
the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  by  Dr. 
Percy  F.  Frank- 
tand,  which  has  given  rise  to  somewhat  varied 
■comment  in  the  columns  of  the  London  dailies. 
Dr.  Frankland’s  letter  refers  to  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  examination  by  the  gelatine 
method  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  different 
companies,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  organic 
impurities  existing  in  each.  This  biological 
-examination  was  carried  on  for  a  short  time 
by  the  late  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  though  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner.  Sir  Francis 
Bolton  proposes  to  issue  the  results  obtained 
by  Dr.  Frankland  from  month  to  month. 
Before  inquiring  into  the  revelations  of  the 
gelatine  method,  it  will  be  interesting  to  glance 
at  the  reports  issued  for  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year  by  Professor  Frankland,  F.R.S., 
and  Messrs.  Crookes,  Odling,  and  Tidy,  which 
afford,  according  to  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  the 
most  reliable  information  obtainable  respect¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  London  water  supply. 
The  question  of  the  purification  and  filtration 
of  the  river  is  one  of  perennial  interest.  The 
amount  of  literature  which  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  in  this  connexion  is  appalling,  and 
yet  it  is  still  practically  limitless.  We  see  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  alleviation  in  this 
respect  until  a  more  equitable  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  has  been  arrived  at.  Much  has  been 
suggested  and  much  has  been  done,  but  ihe 
limit  of  possible  improvements  seems  to 
be  exhaustless.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  doing  its  share  (though  very  late 
in  the  day)  towards  solving  the  problem. 
At  the  last  meeting  (December  11th)  the 
Works  Committee  recommended  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  3,260£.  in  respect  of  the  deodorisation 
works  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  in  progress  at 
Crossness  Pumping  Station.  Returning  to  the 
matter  of  chemical  analysis,  Messrs.  Crookes, 
Odling,  and  Tidy  found  that  out  of  1,049 
samples  of  water  collected  from  the  mains  of 
the  seven  companies  taking  their  supply  from 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  the  whole  were  “  clear, 
bright,  and  well  filtered,”  attributing  any 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  organic  matter 
to  the  effects  of  occasional  storm  rainfalls. 
They  found  that  the  mean  quantity  of  organic 
carbon  present  in  the  Thames-derived  water 
examined  during  the  six  months  was  0153 


part  in  100,000  parts  of  water,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  organic  matter  per  gallon. 
February  and  March  produced  samples  in 
which  the  organic  carbon  exceeded  0'20  part 
in  100,000,  whilst  0‘256  part,  or  less  than  half 
a  grain,  represented  the  organic  matter  per 
gallon.  They  assume  that  this  result  esta¬ 
blishes  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  organic 
impurity  present  is  infinitesimal,  and  they  then 
refer  to  the  report  of  the  last  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Water  Supply,  where  it  is  concluded 
that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  small 
quantities  is  not  necessarily  prejudicial  to 
health.  Messrs.  Crookes,  Odling,  and  Tidy  are 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  apologetic  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  present  state  of  matters  when  they 
advance  the  doubtful  argument  that,  “  by  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  after  full 
inquiry  by  Parliamentary  Committees  and 
Royal  Commissions,  upwards  of  90  per  cent, 
of  the  water  supply  to  London  is  at  the 
present  drawn  from  river  sources.”  Professor 
Frankland  points  out  that  even  the  minimum 
presence  of  organic  matter  is  no  guarantee  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  germs  of  zymotic 
disease,  and  that  the  treatment  which  the 
companies  have  yet  adopted  will  not  insure  the 
removal  of  such  morbific  matters.  It  has  been 
recently  demonstrated  that  no  system  of  filtra¬ 
tion  has  been  discovered  which  would  effectually 
prevent  the  access  of  those  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  which  are  known  to  simulate  the  organ¬ 
isms  causing  zymotic  disease.  On  this  account 
alone  it  has  been  proposed  by  several  of  the 
water  companies  to  ultimately  abandon  the 
rivers  Thames  and  Lee  as  sources  of  water 
supply,  and  with  that  object  in  view  they 
have  sunk  deep  wells  into  the  chalk,  believing 
in  the  utilisation  of  subterranean  waters  which 
have  undergone  natural  filtration  through 
great  thicknesses  of  gravel  and  sand.  It  will 
be  well  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject 
to  consider  briefly  how  far  subterranean  sources 
are  likely  to  meet  a  large  demand  in  that 
direction,  should  river-derived  water  eventually 
become  unpopular. 

In  the  south-east  of  England,  chalk  is  the  chief 
water-bearing  bed.  It  is  not  so  porous  or  perme¬ 
able  as  some  of  the  sand-beds ;  but  its  extent  of 
outcrop  and  thickness  render  it  of  the  most  im¬ 
portance.  Mr.  Charles  E.  de  Ranee,  secretary  of 
the  British  Association  Water  Committee,  in  his 
work  on  “The  Water  Supply  of  England  and 
Wales,”  shows  that  “the  rainfall  which  this 
country  receives  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  human  consumption, 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  purposes  of 
canalisation;  and  yet,”  he  remarks,  “with 
these  resources,  large  districts  still  suffer  from 
all  the  ills  due  to  a  polluted  water-supply.” 
The  danger  from  pollution  in  the  case  of  wells 
is  not  sufficiently  understood,  and  the  present 


state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  this  matter  is 
capable  of  considerable  improvement.  Mr. 
W.  Whitaker,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Chalk 
as  a  Source  of  Water-supply,”  alludes  to  the 
case  ef  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson,  where,  by  a 
recent  legal  decision,  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Pearson,  it  has  been  declared  lawful 
for  any  one  to  pour  filth  or  noxious  matter 
down  an  unused  well,  without  regard  to  the 
fact  that  he  may  thereby  pollute  the  source 
from  which  his  neighbours  draw  their  supply. 
Mr.  Whitaker  remarks,  “  It  would  be  a  work 
of  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  to  utterly  spoil 
most  well  waters,  and  this  might  not  only  be 
done  by  inadvertence,  as  in  the  case  alluded 
to,  but  apparently  of  malice  aforethought.” 
These  remarks  apply  equally  to  all  water¬ 
bearing  beds.  Besides  the  above  danger, 
there  is  another  equally  to  be  guarded  against 
at  a  time  when  alterations  are  being  made  upon 
deep  wells.  The  force  of  this  remark  could 
not  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  by 
reference  to  the  numerous  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  which  occurred  several  years  ago  in 
Caterham,  and  in  the  town  of  Redhill,  eight 
miles  distant,  which  were  afterwards  shown  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  excrements  of  a  workman 
suffering  from  the  disease,  gaining  access  to 
the  well  at  the  first- named  place. 

Of  144,592,772  gallons  supplied  during  a 
recent  year  by  the  eight  companies  to  the 
inner  circle  of  the  metropolis,  9,567,634  gal¬ 
lons  were  from  deep  wells  in  the  chalk,  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  71,710,878  gallons 
from  the  Thames,  and  63,314,260  gallons  from 
the  Lea,  of  which  the  water  drawn  from  the 
Lea,  and  distributed  by  the  New  River  and 
East  London  companies  was  found  to  be  of 
uniformly  better  average  than  that  of  the 
Thames.  Prof.  Frankland  found  on  an  analysis 
of  water  taken  regularly  throughout  the  year 
from  the  mains,  at  places  recommended  by  the 
companies  themselves,  that  while  the  river 
waters  were  open  to  objections,  the  water  from 
the  deep  wells  in  the  chalk  was  of  uniformly 
good  quality.  It  will  have  been  observed  by 
many  resident  in  London, — visitors  have  fre¬ 
quently  remarked  it, — that  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  while  the  water  in  one  part  of  the 
metropolis  is  agreeably  cool,  in  another  it  is 
warm  and  unpalatable.  Very  few,  however, 
know  the  reason  of  this.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  former  is  deep-well  water, 
while  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  rivers. 
The  proportion  of  organic  matter  present  in 
the  deep-well  water,  taking  an  average  on  the 
last  ten  years,  was  little  more  than  one  half 
that  existing  in  water  derived  from  the  Lea, 
and  much  less  than  one  half  that  obtained 
from  the  Thames.  Though  small  quantities  of 
vegetable  organic  matter  are  not  objectionable 
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in  drinking-water,  organic  matter  in  river- 
water  which  receives  sewage  is  another  con¬ 
sideration.  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Water  Supply,  it  is  concluded 
“  that,  when  efficient  measures  are  adopted  for 
excluding  the  sewage  and  other  pollutions  from 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  and  their  tributaries, 
and  for  ensuring  perfect  filtration,  water  taken 
from  the  present  sources  will  be  perfectly 
wholesome,  and  of  suitable  quality  for  the 
metropolis.”  It  has  been  urged  since  that  the 
expense  attached  to  such  a  scheme,  and,  indeed, 
any  scheme  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  all 
sewage  from  rivers,  is  so  great  as  to  render 
it  a  practical  impossibility.  Irrigation  and 
intermittent  downward  filtration  are  the 
methods  which  have  been  tried  in  the  towns 
of  the  Thames  basin.  Chemical  treatment 
has  obtained  comparatively  poor  results. 
These  methods  of  purification  have  greatly 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  river- waters, 
and  yet,  we  have  it  upon  the  highest 
authority,  that  not  one  of  these  processes, 
executed  with  the  greatest  nicety,  otters  any 
guarantee  against  the  admission  into  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea  of  noxious  matters  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  zymotic  diseases.  Advo 
cates  of  an  improved  preventive  system  have 
only  to  consider  the  details  of  the  drainage 
system  which  obtains  in  the  majority  of 
small  towns  and  villages,  where  the  sewage 
is  often  allowed  to  collect  in  cesspits,  the  over¬ 
flow  from  which  too  frequently  communicates 
with  the  nearest  water-course  ;  and  again,  the 
case  of  street-drains  conveying  sewage  matters 
into  the  streams  hard  by.  Here,  again,  the 
superiority  of  the  deep-well  over  the  river 
water  is  again  brought  into  prominence  ;  for, 
as  we  have  before  argued,  the  natural  filtration 
undergone  by  deep-well  water  in  passing 
through  a  great  thickness  of  porous  strata, 
renders  it  extremely  improbable  that  any 
suspended  particles,  usually  considered  to  be 
prejudicial  to  health,  should  have  escaped 
removal. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  during  the  winter  months  with 
regard  to  the  frequent  turbid  condition  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea,  the  companies  have  pro¬ 
vided  subsiding  reservoirs,  where  the  water  is 
stored  before  it  is  delivered  into  the  filter-beds. 
The  capacity  of  these  reservoirs  is  such  that, 
m  the  case  of  stormy  weather,  the  works  can 
be  carried  on  for  some  time  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  obtaining  a  further  supply,  and  in  that 
way  avoid  undesirable  conditions  of  the  river 
^jter'  ^  need  not  be  added  that  the  sub¬ 
sidence  which  has  taken  place  in  these 
reservoirs,  greatly  facilitates  subsequent  filtra¬ 
tion.  Sir  Francis  Bolton  considers  that  540 
gallons  per  square  yard  of  filter  bed,  or 
.2  gallons  per  square  foot  per  hour,  is  a  suffi- 
cient  rate  for  filtration  to  take  place  with 
efficiency.  Before  leaving  the  question  of 
filtration,  we  may  with  advantage  refer  to  the 
impression  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  that  where  sand  and  gravel 
a  one  are  used  in  filter  beds,  the  process  of 
filtration  is  a  purely  mechanical  one,  whereas 
it  is  quite  as  much  a  chemical  operation! 
iiecoiu position  of  organic  substances  as  well  as 
straining  are  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
Everybody  knows  that  loose  particles  of  sand 
and  gravel  are  surrounded  by  condensed  air 
(oxygen  and  nitrogen',  and  when  the  water 
comes  in  contact  with  so  much  concentrated 
oxygen,  the  organic  impurities  existing  in  it 
are  at  once  seized  hold  of,  and  rapidly  decom¬ 
posed.  Besides  filtration,  there  is  another 
process,  immediately  associated  with  if  which 
is  attended  with  a  considerable  reduction  of 
organisms  ;  it  is  the  process  introduced  by 
Uark,  and  which  is  now  obtaining  very  lar^e 
attention  because  of  the  excellent  results  which 
have  followed  its  adoption.  It  has  for  its 
object  the  softening  of  water,  and  consists 
merely  in  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
slaked  hme.  Soft  water  is  always  lequired  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  if  it  is  not  soft,  a  large 
amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  soap  require 
"  V “consequence.  It  has  been  esti- 

K  that  the  increased  expense  entailed 
thereby  to  the  consumer  is  80  per  cent,  greater 
ilf  “  doneu“  “  large  scale  by  the 
company.  Water  obtained  from  deep  wells 


contains  a  proportion  of  solid  matter  consisting 
of  mineral  salts,  which  render  it  hard  ano 
therefore  less  suitable  for  washing  and  manu 
facturing  purposes.  The  hardness  of  the  watei 
from  the  public  wells  near  Liverpool,  beinj. 
nearly  15°,  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
which  Mr.  Bateman  urged  against  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  supply  Liverpool  by  water  obtaineo 
from  subterranean  sources.  The  good  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Clark’s  process  are  clearl) 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Colne  Valley 
Company’s  water,  where  it  is  adopted,  and  which 
was  found  to  contain  only  one -third  of  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  discovered  to  exist  in 
the  water  furnished  by  the  Kent  Company  and 
by  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health, 
although  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
gelatine  method  for  the  discovery  of  micro¬ 
organisms  in  water.  This  question  obtained 
a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  at  their  meeting,  on 
June  18th  of  the  present  year,  when  Dr. 
Frankland  introduced  the  system  which  he 
seems  to  be  gradually  identifying  with  his 
name.  Taking  a  number  of  small  3  oz.  bottles, 
which,  after  having  been  sterilised  by  submis¬ 
sion  to  a  heat  of  150°  C.  for  three  hours,  are 
kept  tightly  stoppered,  and  the  water  to  be 
examined  is  then  allowed  to  wash  down  the 
outside,  when  the  stopper  is  removed  and 
replaced  immediately  the  bottle  is  nearly  filled, 
and  the  examination  of  the  water  is  at  once 
proceeded  with.  Koch  was  the  first  to  devise 
the  method  which  has  been  improved  upon,  or 
at  least  modified,  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  and 
Dr.  Frankland.  The  object  is  to  determine 
the  number  of  organisms  present  before  and 
after  treatment.  A  known  quantity  of  water 
is  mixed  with  sterilised  nutritive  gelatine, 
and  then  poured  out  upon  a  glass  plate, 
when,  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  days,  the 
“  colonies  ”  derived  from  the  individual  centres 
of  life  can  be  counted  with  the  assistance  of 
a  lens,  and  from  the  data  thus  arrived  at  the 
number  of  organisms  present  in  any  volume 
of  water  can  be  deduced.  Dr.  Frankland 
obtains  his  nutritive  gelatine  in  the  following 
way : — One  pound  of  lean  meat  is  finely  minced, 
and  after  infusion  with  half  a  litre  of  water 


land  in  his  examination  of  the  various  waters 
supplied  to  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  rela¬ 
tive  freedom  from  organic  life  is  arranged  in 
order.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  found  at  the  same 
time  in  one  centimetre  of  the  unfiltered 
Thames  water  was  714,  which  affords  a 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  the  filtering  operations  carried 
out,  when  this  number  is  compared  with  the 
following  statement : — 


New  River 

West  Middlesex 

Kent  ..... 

Organisms  per 
cubic  centimetre*. 

.  2 

2 

SouthwHrk 

.  24 

Lambeth  . 

.  26 

Chelsea  . . 

34 

Grand  Junction 

40 

East  London 

....  53 

NOTES. 

ONSIDERABLE  opposition  is  being 
organised  to  the  proposed  Sewage 
Disposal  Scheme  for  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Union.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  a  large  owner  of  property  at 
Grove  Park,  Chiswick,  opposite  to  which  it  i» 
proposed  to  establish  the  Sewage  Works  afe 
Mortlake,  is  making  preparations  to  oppose  the 
scheme,  while  meetings  have  been  held  at  Kew 
and  Mortlake  in  opposition  to  it.  An  alter¬ 
native  scheme  will  be  submitted  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  proposed  works.  This  alternative 
scheme  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  Wentworth  Shields, 
who  proposes  to  convey  the  sewage  by  gravita¬ 
tion  to  a  site  at  Greenford,  near  the  "sewage 
works  of  North  Ealing,  and  about  3 h  miles 
north  of  the  River  Thames.  It  is  argued  that 
this  scheme  will  take  the  sewage  outside  of  the 
Union  to  a  rural  and  thinly-populated  district, 
where  land  can  be  had  at  a  low  price.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
have  offered  a  site  there  of  507  acres  for 
150Z.  per  acre ;  and  that  the  scheme  is 
designed  to  fulfil  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  : — The  recommendation  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (in  their  letter  to  the 
Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  of  26th 
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anu  alter  miusion  with  half  a  litre  of  water  lhames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  of  26t 
for  one  to  two  hours,  is  strained  off  through  of  March  last)  that  some  scheme  of  moderat 
linen  ;  then,  100  grms.  of  white  French  gelatine  !  cost  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  outside  thei 
are  soaked  in  another  half-litre  of  water;  to  district  should  be  adopted;  also  the  recona 
this  the  extract  of  meat  is  added,  the  whole  mendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metre 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  when  10  grms.  of  politan  Sewage  Discharge  (in  their  Report  ( 
peptone  and  1  grm.  of  common  salt  are  put  in,  j  1884)  that  some  process  of  deposition  or  pr« 
and  afterwards  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  cipitation  should  be  used  to  separate  the  soli 
The  addition  of  the  contents  of  two  or  three  from  the  liquid  portion  of  the  sewage  ;  andtha 
eggs  is  then  beaten  up,  and  the  whole  being  the  sewage  should  be  further  purified  by  appli 
boiled  completes  the  respective  operations  of.  cation  to  land.  The  rival  scheme  is  estimate 
reaction,  neutralisation,  and  clarification,  to  cost  207,783Z.,  with  annual  charges  repre 
Ultimately  a  yellowish  -  brown  transparent '  senting  a  rate  of  7^d.  in  the  pound.  Th 
jelly  is  obtained,  which  is  poured  into  clean  1  effluent  would  be  delivered  into  the  rive 
test-tubes,  kept  tightly  plugged  with  cotton  Brent,  which  runs  by  the  southern  side  of  th 
wool,  and  which  are  sterilised  by  straining  proposed  sewage  works  site,  and  which  ulti 
them  for  half  an  hour  on  three  consecutive  mately  discharges  into  the  Thames  five  milt 
days.  The  glass  plates,  upon  which  a  film  of  above  Teddington  Lock.  The  Richmond  Vestr 
gelatine  is  to  be  afterwards  placed,  are  sterilised  have  intimated  their  determination  to  procee 
by  heating  for  three  hours  to  150°  C.  The  with  their  Mortlake  scheme,  and  a  Loci 
HioLno  * . a  '  --  1  Government  Board  inquiry  will  be  hel 


Jass  dishes  destined  to  receive  the  plates  are 
placed  in  a  porcelain  tray  containing  a  solution 
which  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  discon¬ 
nexion  of  their  interior  from  the  outside  air, 
which  process  effectually  prevents  the  ingress 
of  organisms  during  incubation.  The  gelatine 
in  the  test  tubes  is  next  melted,  and  then  a 
given  number  of  drops  of  the  water  to  be 
examined  are  introduced  with  sufficient  care 
and  quickness  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  the 
entrance  of  organisms  from  the  air,  the  water 
and  gelatine  being  well  agitated  are  then 
quickly  poured  on  the  sterilised  plate,  the 
conditions  of  which  transference  being  such 
as  to  render  the  slight  exposure  to  the  air  of 
comparatively  no  moment,  and  after  the 
gelatine  has  set,  wrhich  takes  about  ten 
minutes,  the  dishes  are  then  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  25°  C.  The 
process  of  incubation  lasts  from  three  to 
six  days,  when  the  organisms  make  their 
appearance,  and  may  be  readily  detected  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lens.  A  black  ground, 
ruled  in  squares,  enables  the  counting  to  be 
done  with  considerable  facility.  The  following 
are  the  latest  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Frank- 


-  - -  inquiry  , 

shortly  to  consider  the  matter. 


TN  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  former 
J-  site  of  St.  Paul’s  School  as  an  open  space, 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian  writes  to  the  Times  of 
Thursday  to  urge  the  importance  of  not  letting 
this  opportunity  slip  of  securing  open  ground 
near  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Mr. 
Christian  observes  : — 

“  Even  if  no  more  could  be  done  than  the  sur¬ 
rendering  of  the  school  site  rs  an  open  paved  space, 
that  would  be  very  valuable  ;  but  the  whole  area 
down  to  Watling-street  is  now  clear,  and  long  may 
it  remain  so.  And  would  it  be  too  much  to  expect, 
if  these  plots  were  saved,  that  ultimately  the  whole 
block  between  St.  Paul’s-cburchyard  and  Old  Change 
might  be  thrown  in?  Then,  indeed,  London  might 
be  said  to  have  dono  its  duty. 

1  say  nothing  of  cost,  or  of  the  duty  of  the  premier 
City  Company  to  whom  the  land  bekmgs  ;  but  surely 
in  the  richest  city  in  the  world  that  ought  not  to  be 
matter  for  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  care 
which  it  should  exercise  in  regard  to  its  noblest 
monument.  Probably  in  no  city  in  the  world  is 
there  a  more  glorious  architectural  view  than  that 
from  Fleet-street  of  the  western  front  of  its  grand 
cathedral.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  something 
may  now  be  done  for  the  view, — less  important 
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it  is  true,  but  still  very  beautiful, — of  its  eastern 
end  ?  ” 

What  we  have  said  from  the  first  is  that  the 
architectural  gain  would  be  immense,  and 
worth  paying  very  highly  for,  if  in  securing 
the  site  of  St.  Paul’s  School  we  were  also 
securing  the  commencement  of  a  general  ulti¬ 
mate  clearance  of  the  ground  at  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedral,  and  this  Mr.  Christian  seems 
also  to  contemplate.  Without  that  general 
clearance  the  mere  securing  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
School  site  would  do  little  or  nothing  for  the 
view  of  the  cathedral  from  the  east ;  it  would 
only  afford  opportunity  for  widening  a  cramped 
thoroughfare.  The  proposed  scheme  must  be 
regarded  as  part  of  a  larger  one,  or  it  is  barely 
worth  what  it  will  cost. 


THE  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Competitions 
-L  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  (Messrs.  Cole  A.  Adams  and  Aston 
Webb)  have  sent  a  circular  to  their  local  hon. 
secretaries,  asking  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  “  Mayors,  Town  Clerks,  Borough  Surveyors, 
and  other  public  functionaries  ”  of  their 
respective  districts  to  whom  they  may  send  a 
circular,  stating  the  objects  of  the  Committee, 
so  that  its  recommendations  may  be  brought 
before  the  promoters  of  public  competitions 
in  the  initial  stage  of  a  competition.  The 
circular  proposed  to  be  sent  to  such  function¬ 
aries  emphasises  the  following  points  :  that  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  specialist  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  various  designs, 
especially  in  regard  to  cost,  observation  of  the 
conditions,  and  practical  appropriateness  ;  that 
a  great  number  of  architects  are  now  pledged 
not  to  compete  unless  a  professional  assessor 
is  appointed  ;  that  promoters  would  find  great 
advantage  in  securing  the  services  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  assessor  from  the  first  in  assisting  to 
draw  up  the  conditions  ;  that  the  selection  of 
the  assessor  should  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  competition,  “  the  object 
being  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  most 
conversant  with  the  requirements  of  the 
class  of  building  contemplated.”  These  are  all 
very  important  points,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  receive  due  consideration  from 
those  to  whom  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  may  be  addressed.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  desirable,  we  may  observe,  to  have 
the  help  of  a  professional  adviser  in  drawing 
up  the  conditions  of  a  competition  ;  we  see 
very  few  such  documents  which  are  not  ex¬ 
ceedingly  deficient  in  clearness  and  practical 
completeness  in  their  method  of  stating  the 
requirements.  The  Committee  does  not  offer 
to  advise  on  the  selection  of  an  assessor,  re¬ 
ferring  on  that  point  to  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  or  to 
any  well-known  architect  of  established  repu¬ 
tation  (not  necessarily  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects)  who  is  not  a  com¬ 
petitor.  The  Committee  does  not  express  any 
opinion  on  the  competition  system  ;  only  that 
if  it  is  to  exist,  it  should  be  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  are  suggested. 


T  1EUT.-COL.  JONESandMr. Bailey  Denton 
J  J  have  forwarded  to  us  a  letter,  which  they 
have  addressed  to  each  individual  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  reference 
to  what  may  be  termed  their  “  Canvey  Island 
scheme”  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of 
London,  to  which  we  referred  some  time 
since  in  a  “Note.”  We  have  not  space  to 
print  the  letter,  but  the  substance  of  it  is  that 
the  scheme  of  the  writers  has  been  shelved 
without  the  reference  to  any  independent  and 
competent  authority  which  they  asked  for  ; 
that  there  exist  special  properties  and  condi¬ 
tions  appertaining  to  Canvey  Island  which 
render  it  the  best  and  cheapest  site  for 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  London,  and 
that  it  can  be  purchased  for  a  cost  which 
will  only  charge  the  ratepayers  with  half  a 
farthing  in  the  pound  ;  that  whereas  the 
Board  of  Works  have  offered  500 1.  for  the 
best  design  for  a  steamer  to  take  out  to  sea 
1,000  tons  of  “  settled  ”  sludge  daily,  the 
cost  of  an  inquiry  into  Col.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Denton’s  scheme  would  not  involve 
half  that  outlay  ;  which  is  very  likely  true. 
We  have  our  doubts  about  the  Canvey  Island 


scheme,  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  formal 
inquiry  into  it.  The  promoters  or  inventors  of 
it  point  out  that  the  steamer  capable  of  carrying 
away  1,000  tons  of  sludge  is  only  dealing  with 
one-sixth  part  of  the  daily  deposit ;  but  that 
is  wide  of  the  mark  :  the  Board  offered  their 
premium  for  a  design  for  a  steamer  of  the  kind 
and  capacity  described.  They  never  proposed, 
having  obtained  their  model  steamer,  to  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  building  one  only  of  the 
pattern  :  they  might  build  a  score. 


THE  Simplon  tunnel,  which  will  very  shortly 
be  commenced,  is  another,  and  the  most 
formidable  of  the  gigantic  railway  connexions 
undertaken  of  late  years  to  facilitate  the  com¬ 
munications  between  Italy  and  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  and  the  project  suggests  a  com¬ 
parative  note  on  the  existing  Alpine  tun¬ 
nels.  At  the  present  time  the  Alps  are 
pierced  by  three  remarkably  long  tunnels, 
entering  Italy  from  France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Austrian  Tyrol  respectively,  and  called, 
according  to  the  mountain  chains  that  are 
traversed,  the  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gothard,  and 
Arlberg  tunnels.  Of  these,  the  Mont  Cenis, 
which  connects  Chambery  with  Turin,  is  seven 
miles  and  three-quarters  in  length  and  between 
3,000  ft.  and  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its 
cost  was  75,000,000  francs.  The  St.  Gothard 
tunnel,  which  connects  Lucerne  directly  with 
Lakes  Maggiore  and  Como  and  so  to  Milan, 
is  nine  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  cost 
57,000,000  francs,  the  diminution  in  expense 
being  owing  partly  to  the  softer  strata,  but 
principally  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the 
work  by  improvements  in  the  drilling  machines. 
The  Arlberg  tunnel  is  shorter  than  either  Mont 
Cenis  or  St.  Gothard,  being  only  six  miles  and 
a  half,  although  its  summit  level  is  nearly 
1,000  ft.  higher.  By  this  tunnel  a  communica¬ 
tion  is  given  between  Innspruck  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  and  Zurich.  The  last  and  most  formid¬ 
able  rival  will  be  the  Simplon  tunnel,  by  which 
the  existing  line  from  Geneva  to  Martigni  and 
Brieg  will  be  carried  through  the  mountain  to 
Domo  d’Ossola  and  so  on  to  Pallanza  or  Stresa 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  As  this  tunnel  will  be 
commenced  at  a  much  lower  level  than  any  of 
the  others,  it  will  necessarily  be  longer,  the 
rough  estimate  being  twenty  kilometres  or 
twelve  miles  and  a  half,  and  the  estimated 
cost  somewhere  about  100,000,000  francs.  The 
difficulties  of  ventilating  so  long  a  tunnel, 
which  were  once  thought  insuperable,  have 
been  pretty  well  disposed  of  by  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  St.  Gothard,  which  is  lighted  by 
lamps  placed  at  intervals  of  1,150  yards  ;  and, 
although  the  temperature  is  certainly  some¬ 
what  high  (about  75°  Fahr.),  the  traveller  feels 
no  discomfort,  while  the  freedom  from  smoke 
is  far  greater  than  in  the  shorter  tunnels. 
There  are  fifty-six  of  these  latter,  extending 
over  an  aggregate  of  twenty-five  miles,  and 
some  of  them  are  so  peculiarly  spiral  that  the 
traveller  performs  an  unconscious  corkscrew 
course  underground,  emerging  in  an  entirely 
opposite  part  of  the  defile  to  that  at  which  he 
entered. 


THE  experiments  which  Admiral  Selwyn  is 
J-  conducting  in  Middle  Scotland-yard  should 
be  known  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
steam  navigation.  The  Admiral  has  set  up  a 
marine  boiler  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  and 
is  ready  to  exhibit  his  results  to  those  who 
pay  a  visit  to  the  spot.  He  uses  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  steam  and  oil.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  those  important  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  petroleum  refuse,  which  bid  fair 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  marine  warfare,  and 
to  some  extent  in  commercial  navigation.  But 
the  best  of  the  matter  as  it  comes  from  the 
hands  of  Admiral  Selwyn,  who  has  been  for 
fifteen  years  at  work  upon  it,  is,  that  the 
material  from  which  the  oil  that  he  uses  is  made 
is  all  to  be  obtained  within  our  own  shores. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  either  to 
check  or  to  verify  the  statements  made  of  the 
large  pecuniary  saving  to  be  effected  in  steam 
navigation  by  Admiral  Selwyn’s  discoveries. 
But  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  economy  of  steam- 
power,  “  Go  and  see  for  yourselves.” 


SOME  members  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  others 
have  drawn  up  a  petition  against  any 
further  demolition  of  Gate  House-court  (or 
Old  Buildings),  including  Sir  Thomas  Lovel’s 
gateway  of  1518.  At  a  largely- attended 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
Thursday  night,  the  10th  inst.,  this  petition 
was  signed  by  the  President,  by  direction  of 
the  Society,  and  by  all  the  other  members 
present,  including  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
Messrs.  Boord,  Franks,  Freshfield,  Martin, 
Parker,  Wheatley,  &c.  Being  couched  in  a 
style  more  original  and  piquant  than  is 
customary  with  such  protests,  the  petition 
was  heard  with  much  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  After  indicating  the  historical  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  remaining  chambers,  the  signa¬ 
tories  point  out  that  Old  Buildings  (or  Square) 
has  never  suffered  from  the  numerous  fires 
that  broke  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  Inn  ; 
and  notably  in  New-square,  considerably  its 
junior  in  years.  This  immunity  is  ascribed  to 
the  employment  of  oak  for  all  the  timber 
work.  The  portions  just  demolished  plainly 
showed  how  substantial  was  their  construction. 


THE  subsidence  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
J-  tunnel,  and  thence  in  the  portion  of 
Euston-road  immediately  over  ic,  between 
King’s-cross  and  Gower-street,  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  made  light  of ;  but  the  report 
of  the  engineers  to  the  company  seems  con¬ 
clusive  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  actual  or 
immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  subsidence  has  arisen 
from  the  clay  foundations  of  the  tunnel  walls 
becoming  saturated  with  moisture, — from  what 
source  does  not  seem  clear  as  yet, — and  from 
the  pressure  on  the  bed  of  clay  exercised  by 
the  recent  buildings  for  the  Midland  Railway 
Goods  Department  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
engineers  of  the  railway  charge  the  accession 
of  moisture  on  the  leakage  of  “  the  parish 
sewer,”  which  is,  at  all  events,  a  not  impossible 
explanation.  A  concrete  invert  which  has  been 
built  beneath  the  tunnel,  is  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  this  will  probably  put  an  end  to 
further  subsidence.  “  Constant  observation,” 
the  engineers  add,  “  has  shown  that  no  move¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  since  these  works  were 
commenced.” 


E  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
club  for  men  engaged  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  architecture  and  the  fine  arts  and 
engineering,  the  club  being  apparently,  from 
the  terms  of  the  circular  forwarded  to  us, 
intended  specially  for  the  junior  members  of 
the  three  professions.  We  rather  doubt  the 
amalgamation  of  engineers  with  architects  and 
artists  for  a  club  of  this  kind  ;  engineers  and 
artists  do  not  tend  to  “  mix,”  as  a  rule,  though 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  both  if  they  did. 
As  the  promoters  of  the  club  refer  to  “  the 
facilities  which  it  will  afford  to  members 
residing  in  the  country  by  placing  at  their 
disposal  accommodation  for  business  trans¬ 
actions  with  clients,”  we  presume  the  objects 
of  the  proposed  club  are  as  much  practical  as 
social. 


FAIR  progress  is  being  made  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Patent  Office  Library  in  South¬ 
ampton- buildings.  This  was  originally  built 
over  a  portion  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
until  lately  occupied  by  the  Chancery  Regis¬ 
trars.  When  completed  eastwards  the  en¬ 
larged  Library  will  cover  the  whole  of  that 
floor.  The  increased  accommodation  should 
prove  of  considerable  convenience  to  patent 
agents,  inventors,  and  others,  many  of  whom 
probably  remember  the  old  state  of  things 
when  all  the  reference-books  were  piled  up  in 
a  long  dark  passage  below. 


SOME  few  months  ago,  the  antiquarian  world 
at  Rome  was  greatly  interested  by  the 
discovery  of  a  mausoleum  outside  the  Porta 
Salaria,  in  the  grounds  of  a  Signor  Bertone, 
who  has  been  most  active  in  clearing  it  out 
and  exposing  it  to  the  light  of  day.  It  proves 
to  be  a  mausoleum  of  great  size,  larger  than 
the  one  to  Cecilia  Metella,  near  the  Porta 
St.  Sebastiano.  An  inscription  has  been  found 
very  recently,  which  tells  us  that  it  was  built 
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by  Marcus  Lucinius  Petus,  a  prefect  of  horse, 
for  his  sister  Lucinia  and  himself  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  fresh  excavations  will  reveal  the 
sepulchral  chamber  and  the  bodies  of  the 
inmates.  What  gives  rise  to  this  hope  is  the 
fact  that  a  columbarium  has  been  discovered 
intact  near  the  mausoleum,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  disturbance  of  the 
ground  has  taken  place  since  that  date.  The 
whole  of  this  district,  which  forms  ft  triangle 
bounded  by  the  Via  Pinciani,  Via  Salaria,  and 
the  city  walls,  abounds  with  antiquarian  re¬ 
mains,  one  of  the  latest  finds  being  a  marble 
plate  on  which  was  engraved  an  edict  relating 
to  the  building  and  situation  of  storehouses. 

THE  biennial  supper  in  which  the  students 
of  the  Royal  Academy  are  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  after  their  efforts  in  the  competitions 
for  medals  or  prizes  (which  competitions,  by 
the  bye,  seem  to  increase  in  number  almost 
yearly),  took  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Monday  night.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and 
many  of  the  Academicians  were  present,  and 
the  hall  was  well  filled  with  students  and  their 
friends.  The  architectural  profession  had  the 
honour  of  providing  the  chairman  on  this 
occasion  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes, 
and  had  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their 
genial  representative. 

BARON  HUDDLESTON  has  again  de¬ 
livered  iudgment  against  the  ventilation 
of  the  Law  Courts,  having  stated  on  Wednes¬ 
day  that  Court  No.  VJ.  was  no  longer  tenable 
for  him,  and  Court  No.  III.  being  empty, 
adjournment  was  made  to  that.  The  com¬ 
plaint  does  not  seem  to  be  that  there  is  too 
little,  but  too  much  ventilation,  or  at  least  that 
it  is  accompanied  by  “draughts  of  cold  air.” 
The  engineer,  according  to  the  reports  in 
Thursday’s  papers,  had  assured  the  learned 
Judge  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction 
of  Courts  VI.  and  VII.,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  mischief  there.  We  fear  there  is 
considerable  room  for  complaint  about  the 
practical  arrangements  of  our  Temple  of  the 
Law  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  it  appears  to  be 
always  the  same  learned  Judge  who  complains, 
we  may  perhaps  assume  that  he  is  specially 
sensitive  to  draughts, — a  matter  in  which  in¬ 
dividuals  differ  very  much. 


THE  FULHAM  YESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

TnE  bewildering  display  of  designs  now  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  the  Chapel  Ward  of  the  Fulham 
Infirmary  has  resulted  from  the  invitation  of 
the  Fulham  Vestry  for  plans  for  their  proposed 
Vestry-hall.  Sixty-three  architects  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call,  and  some  of  them  have  sent 
duplicate  sets,  to  show  an  alternative  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problem.  So  that  nearly  four 
hundred  elaborate  drawings  have  been  furnished 
for  the  selection  of  the  committee  and  its 
advisers. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  sketch  plans  might 
reasonably  have  been  asked  for  in  the  first 
place;  for  the  site  is  very  irregular,  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  settled  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  various  buildings, — and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  large  hall  and  vestry-hall, — shall  be 
disposed.  The  axis  of  the  rear  portion  of  the 
site  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  a  central  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  frontage  in  the 
Fulham-road,  and  the  utmost  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed  in  concealing  the  awkwardness 
of  the  junction  of  the  rearward  portion  of  the 
structure  with  the  front  block. 

The  designs  range  themselves  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads : — (a)  Those  which  on  plan  have 
all  their  lines  perpendicular  to  the  main  frontage, 
the  several  apartments  running  on  to  the  margin 
of  the  site  as  they  may,  their  abuttals  being 
variously  canted  ofE  or  rounded  so  as  to 
avoid  the  acute  angles  which  would  other¬ 
wise  result  from  this  system  of  plan. 

( b )  Those  which  endeavour,  by  providing  a 
circle,  octagon,  or  other  regular  figure,  at  the 
head  of  the  axial  line,  to  disguise  the  fact  or 
mitigate  the  defect. 

(c)  Those  which  virtually  detach  the  rear 
building,  and  occupy  the  triangle  between  its 
front  and  the  rear  of  the  main  block  by  an 
open  court  or  courts. 


The  large  hall  is,  as  may  be  supposed, 
variously  placed  by  different  competitors.  If 
at  the  back,  and  ranged  parallel  to  one  or  other 
of  the  sides  of  the  plot,  its  access  is  more  or 
less  difficult.  If,  as  some  prefer  it,  it  occupies 
the  first  floor  of  the  front  block,  the  lighting  of 
the  rooms,  halls,  corridors,  &c.,  which  underlie 
so  large  an  area,  suffers.  There  are  many  in¬ 
herent  difficulties  which  would  try  the  skill  of 
the  most  expert  contriver,  and  everything  points 
to  the  desirability  of  first  agreeing  upon  the 
principle  of  the  relation  of  the  main  apartments 
before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  plan  or  the  style  of  the  elevation  ; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  this  course  was  not  taken,  to  the  saving  of 
much  fruitless  labour  and  no  inconsiderable 
expense,  and  very  considerable  disappointment. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem  have  been 
further  aggravated  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
funds  allotted  for  the  work,  supposing  that 
anything  more  than  a  mere  building  is  desired. 
This  part  of  the  affair  the  perplexed  competi¬ 
tors  have  dealt  with  variously;  some  have 
boldly  ignored  the  condition  altogether,  relying 
upon  the  captivating  influence  of  their  designs 
to  overrule  the  inconvenient  restriction.  Others 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  their 
scheme  down  to  the  level  imposed,  and  have 
produced  results  which  will,  it  is  feared,  stand 
no  chance  beside  their  handsome  rivals. 

Others,  again,  have  perforce  resorted  to  that 
lowest  of  all  expedients,  the  provision  of  a 
mere  barn  of  a  building  hiding  away  behind  a 
veneer  of  a  “  facade.”  It  would  almost  appear 
as  though  some  fatality  attached  to  vestry-hall 
architecture,  which  the  future  historian  of 
styles  will  inevitably  describe  under  the  head 
of  “Pretentious  Palladian.” 

Without  adopting  any  classification  of  the 
designs,  and  taking  them  seriatim  as  they 
appear  on  the  screens,  we  have  noted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  : — In  “  Suivez  Raison  ”  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  the  broken  axis  is  almost  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  provision  of  a  transverse 
corridor,  called  on  the  plan  a  municipal  hall, 
handsomely  lighted  by  bowed  ends,  and  joined 
on  to  the  front  building  by  a  flat  curve  in  the 
middle  of  its  length.  On  the  ground-floor  the 
several  offices  open  out  of  a  central  corridor, 
and  the  large  hall  is  placed  over  them  at  the 
rear.  As  is  the  case  generally  with  this  ex¬ 
hibition,  an  unusual  amount  of  thought  has 
been  expended  upon  the  planning,  and  the 
exercise  it  has  afforded  cannot  be  altogether 
unprofitable.  The  elevation  is  of  a  simple 
Palladian  type. 

In  “  1885  ”  the  rearward  buildings  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  frontage.  The  Vestry- 
hall  is  at  the  further  extremity  of  a  corridor 
more  than  100  ft.  long,  lighted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  borrowed  lights.  [Mem.  There  is 
another  design  with  this  “  motto.”  J  The  author 
submits  two  elevations, — one  Gothic  and  one 
Palladian, — which  is  in  itself  an  unconscious 
satire  upon  his  plan. 

“  Ionic  ”  has  an  ingenious  plan  :  the  large 
hall  running  along  one  side  of  the  rearward 
land ;  the  main  entrance  being  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Fulham-road  frontage,  a  central 
entrance  being  provided  for  the  offices.  The 
site  is  so  fully  occupied  that  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  would,  we  fear,  be  but  indifferently  lighted. 
The  style  is  a  somewhat  massive  but  not  un¬ 
pleasing  Palladian. 

“  Each  Bird  its  Nest  esteemeth  best,”  is 
noticeable  for  two  things,  to  wit, — a  complete 
absence  of  attempt  at  ornamental  planning, 
and  a  statement  in  the  memorandum  accom¬ 
panying  the  design  that  a  good  bold  effect  has 
been  sought  in  projections,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
principal  front  is  an  almost  unbroken  plane. 

“  Ars  et  Labor”  sends  a  well-designed  and 
well-drawn  scheme.  The  planning  throughout 
is  of  a  superior  order, — the  junction  of  the  two 
blocks  of  building  cleverly  met,  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  if  of  a  somewhat  obsolete  character, — the 
principal  order  running  through  more  than  one 
story, — is  stately. 

“  Ecce  Signum  ”  is  the  motto  of  another  well- 
drawn  design,  the  buildings  covering  the  whole 
site.  The  elevation  a  reticent  Anglo-Italian  not 
out  of  keep'ing  with  the  object. 

“Central”  employs  a  circular  hall  at  the 
head  of  the  axial  line  of  his  plan  ;  the  whole 
is  arranged  with  much  care  and  skill,  and  many 
of  the  interior  effects  would  be  charming.  The 
style  is  a  quiet  French  Renaissance  with  high 
roofs  and  dormers, — some  too  large  and  out  of 
scale.  Two  carefully-drawn  sheets  of  detail 
show  this  architect  to  be  a  competent  designer, 


whose  work  would  be  in  every  way  of  creditable 
quality. 

“  Octagon”  has  adopted  a  similar  expedient 
with  a  difference.  His  public  hall  has  a  semi- 
eircular  end,  and  is  approached  through  an 
irregular  octagon.  The  style  is  French  Renais¬ 
sance,  skilfully  treated. 

“Red  Cross”  Bends  an  Italian  Renaissance 
design,  with  an  elaborate  louvre  surmounting  a 
high-pitched  roof,  and,  by  way  of  showing  how 
thoroughly  ho  has  “  felt  liis  part,”  he  has  given 
large-scale  sections  of  Buchan  s  trap  for  inter¬ 
cepting  the  drainage  of  the  building  and  venti¬ 
lating  the  sewers. 

“  Semper  Paratns  ”  sends  a  Gothic  design  in 
which  there  are  some  good  points,  which  suffer 
somewhat  from  a  rather  weak  form  of  draughts¬ 
manship.  The  entrances  and  staircase  halls 
absorb  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  site.  An 
alternative  design  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 

“  B.’s”  design  is  remarkable  for  the  uncom¬ 
promising  plainness  of  the  rearward  buildings. 

“  Compact  ”  enters  his  large  hall  through  a 
canted  end, — another  instance  of  the  ingenuity 
which  this  problem  has  called  out.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  is  late  Tudor  or  Stuart,  not  ineffective,  and 
which  would  probably  look  better  in  execution 
than  upon  paper. 

“  Faith.” — A  very  florid  Italian  design,  quite 
outside  the  prescribed  sum,  even  if  it  were 
suitable,  which  it  is  not.  What  have  mermaids 
and  cherubs  and  winged  horses  and  satyrs,  and 
we  know  not  what  fabulous  animals  besides,  to 
do  with  grave  vestrymen  ?  It  is  a  lively  design, 
certainly,  but  surely  mal  c\  propos. 

“Montgomery’s”  plans  are  unfortunately 
separated  from  his  elevations.  It  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  design  with  an  artistic  elevation. 

“  R.I.B.A.”  sends  a  Flemish  Gothic  design, 
with  high  roofs,  double  dormers,  and  angle 
spirelets,  more  satisfactory  than  the  alternative 
design  in  attenuated  Palladian. 

“Utility”  gives  the  cubic  contents  of  his 
scheme,  which  would  show  a  probable  cost  of 
16,0007. 

“By  Help  of  Squai’e  and  Compasses”  is  the 
motto  of  a  somewhat  heavy  Palladian  design, 
not  too  pure  in  detail.  No  attempt  at  handsome 
planning  has  been  made. 

“  Light  and  Air  ”  is  seen  at  a  glance  to  be 
one  of  the  best  designs  in  the  room  ;  stately  in 
plan  and  picturesque  in  elevation,  and  not  too 
free  Classic,  well  proportioned,  and  well  drawn. 
The  upper  wings  of  the  central  block  are  a  little 
lacking  in  interest,  and  if  the  interior  of  the 
hall  is  to  be  as  has  been  designed,  the  Vestry 
must  dip  a  little  deeper  into  their  pockets,  we 
fear. 

“Donnez-moi”  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
cheerful  naivete  of  his  motto;  a  merit  he 
shares  with  “  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty.” 

“  Bee  ”  has  an  enormous  entrance-hall,  which 
would  not  be  altogether  an  advantage.  No 
plan,  however,  could  stand  the  weight  of  so 
indifferent  an  elevation.  The  speculating-builder 
variety  of  Queen  Anne  is,  we  take  it,  the  lowest 
form  of  contemporary  art. 

“  Francois  I.” — A  remarkably  palatial  plan, 
full  of  striking  interior  effects,  but  too  costly, 
we  fear,  for  the  purpose.  The  exterior  is  full  of 
fancy,  but  is  not  quite  equal  in  merit  to  the 
plan. 

“Stet”  accompanies  his  plans  by  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  well-drawn  elevations,  French 
Renaissance  in  style. 

“  Let  Fulham  prosper”  provides  a  well-drawn 
set  of  plans  with  the  hall  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  frontage,  and  running  at  right  angles 
thereto.  The  facade  is  elaborate,  the  real 
building  which  it  conceals  quite  mean.  An 
alternative  plan  has  a  much  superior  elevation. 

“  Order.” — A  Georgian  design  in  brick  and 
stone,  high  tiled  roofs,  and  dormers ;  the  rear 
elevations  in  grey  stock  with  red  quoins,  &c. 
The  whole  well  proportioned  and  detailed,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  suited  to  the  occasion.  A 
quiet,  honest  structure,  which  really  reflects  the 
architecture  of  the  day.  It  strikes  the  happy 
mean  between  meretricious  display  and  soi'did 
ugliness,  and  has  the  virtue  of  being  con¬ 
sistently  designed  throughout,  —  a  virtue 
nowadays  rather  rare. 

“  Ripley.” — We  can  thinkof  no  single  epithet 
which  would  describe  this  most  original  design. 
It  is  undoubtedly  clever,  although  its  appro¬ 
priateness  may  well  be  doubted.  A  central 
lofty  tower  is  crowned  with  battlements  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  roof,  and,  lower  down,  is  bi'oken 
into  semi-elliptical  side  turrets  with  a  kind  of 
machicoulis  arch  between  them,  —  a  strange 
design,  full  of  somewhat  irrelevant  merits. 
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“Suitability”  might,  perhaps,  justify  the 
motto  as  to  plan,  but  we  cannot  admire  the 
elevation,  a  Tree  Italian  with  terra-cotta  or 
stone  vases  on  parapets  and  Mac  Farlane  &  Co. 
on  the  ridges. 

“  The  Mikado”  has  inclined  his  rear  building 
at  an  augle  so  great  as  to  be  parallel  with  the 
side  of  the  ground,  and  has  furnished  a  plan 
which,  without  being  unduly  extravagant,  would 
prove  not  unsuitable.  The  elevations  are  in  a 
French  Renaissance  with  circular  angle  turrets 
and  a  large  louvre  on  the  highest  roof.  The 
whole  is  picturesquely  and  informally  grouped. 

“Sigma”  gives  an  elliptical  form  to  the 
entrance  end  of  the  large  hall,  which  is  a  novel 
treatment,  and  sends  elevations  in  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  variety  of  the  School  Board  manner, 
effective  and  not  unsuitable  for  a  parish 
building. 

“  Avis  ”  sends  a  bold  and  original  design, 
recalling  certain  French  examples  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  English  Renaissance.  Of  the  companion 
turrets  closing  the  main  facade,  one  is  covered 
with  a  spirelet  and  the  other  has  a  flat  roof, 
almost  the  only  departure  from  a  symmetrical 
scheme.  The  elevation  has  the  advantage  of 
clearly  expressing  the  great  hall,  a  very  pleasing 
design. 

“  Experientia”  is  a  clever  Anglo-Dutch  design, 
with  an  enormous  central  gable,  broken  into 
curves  and  volutes,  and  filled  up  with  shallow 
pilasters  and  panels  &  la  viode.  There  are 
reminiscences  of  Norman  Shaw,  Ernest  George, 
and  others  about  it,  and  it  has  many  of  the 
merits  and  all  the  defects  of  those  artists. 

“  Red  Star,”  a  vigorous  Gothic  design,  after 
the  manner  with  which  Mr.  Brooks  has 
familiarised  ns.  The  large  hall  is  in  this  plan 
entered  at  the  side. 

“Beta”  has  an  effectively-grouped  French 
Renaissance  design,  though  somewhat  weak  in 
detail. 

“  Argus.” — Another  Anglo-Dutch  elevation 
in  its  way.  The  plan  is  a  little  extravagant  in 
the  matter  of  halls,  &c. 

“  Wa  la  Galibilla  Allah.” — The  gentleman 
who  has  chosen  this  astounding  motto  has  not 
scrupled  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  main 
frontage  on  the  ground-floor  to  an  entrance-hall 
and  two  side  staircases. 

“Ad  Rem”  makes  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
attempts  to  overcome  the  break  in  the  line  of 
axis  by  the  interposition  of  a  curved  slanted 
vestibule. 

“  Adelaide  ”  has  a  large  walled  octagon  hall 
on  the  first  floor,  which  is  only  expressed  below 
by  slender  iron  columns, — a  fault  in  construc¬ 
tion  which  will  be  sure  to  tell  against  his  chance 
of  success. 

The  remaining  plans  are  not  mentioned 
separately  because  they  do  not  possess  special 
features,  and  not  because  they  are  without 
merit.  It  has,  indeed,  rarely  been  our  duty  to 
inspect  a  collection  of  designs  in  which  the 
average  level  of  merit  has  been  so  high,  or  the 
residue  of  indifferent  work  so  small.  It  will  be 
a  difficult  matter,  all  things  considered,  to  award 
the  palm ;  for  the  best  designs  will  prove,  we 
fear,  too  costly,  and  the  designs  which  could  be 
carried  out  for  the  stipulated  sum  will  fail  to 
please. 


ENGLISH  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE* 

That  we  judge  others  by  ourselves  is  true> 
perhaps,  of  architects  as  much  as  of  any  other 
class  of  men,  and  it  is  not  an  unnatural  thing 
that  the  work  of  others  should  be  measured  by 
comparison  with  our  own,  as  the  latter,  what¬ 
ever  its  merit  or  otherwise,  is  probably  the  most 
familiar  scale  by  which  we  can  try  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  other  things,  and  hence  I 
shall,  to  a  large  extent,  compare  America 
with  our  own  country.  In  attempting  to 
fairly  judge  American  architecture  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  needful,  perhaps  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  with  us,  to  consider  the 
various  phases  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
a  criticism  which  was  written  in  1853  strikes 
very  close  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Speaking 
of  an  exhibition  which  was  projected  about  the 
time  of  our  1851  Exhibition,  and  took  place  in 
New  York  in  1853,  the  criticism  mentioned 
says : — 

“America  is  a  new  country:  the  energies  of  its 
people  have  all  been  unceasingly  directed  to  pro¬ 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Archi¬ 
tectural  Society  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1885,  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Gale,  A.R.I.B.A.,  first  holder  of  the  Godwin 
Bursary. 


gress.  It  has  had,  therefore,  the  disadvantage 
consequent  on  all  this,  of  a  want  of  experience  in 
the  finer  qualifications  of  art  study,  which  belongs 
to  the  Old  World  and  its  older  institutions.  It  is  no 
discredit  to  our  Transatlantic  brethren  that  this  is 
the  case.  They  have  had  other  things  to  do,  and 
well  have  they  done  them  !  They  have  had  a  vast 
territory  to  reclaim  from  savage  life,  a  vast  govern¬ 
ment  to  organise,  a  vast  commercial  system  to 
ripen  to  maturity.  They  have  done  this  work  so 
thoroughly  and  well  that  they  have  good  reason  t< 
congratulate  themselves  and  their  country  upon  the 
position  they  hold  in  the  world.  Having  effected 
all  that  commerce  may  require  and  prosperity 
achieve,  the  fine  arts  will  doubtless  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  attention,  without  which  they  cannot  attain 
maturity.  Such  thoughtful  works  as  we  see  in  the 
Old  World  may  be  designed  in  the  New,  but  not 
without  ‘the  appliances  and  means  to  boot’  which 
they  have  had  from  their  cradle  in  Europe.” 

Again,  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  well-known 
architectural  critic  points  to  the  same  fact,  but 
puts  it,  perhaps,  less  sympathetically,  and  looks 
with  less  clearness  of  foresight  over  the  ten  or 
twelve  years  which  have  passed  since  its  publi¬ 
cation.  The  words  are  : — 

“  An  American  has  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do, 
and  is  always  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  do  it,  ever  to 
submit  to  the  long,  patient  study  and  discipline 
requisite  to  master  any  one  style  of  architecture 
permanently.  Still  less  is  he  likely  to  submit  to 
that  amount  of  self-negation  which  is  indispensable 
if  a  man  would  attempt  to  be  original.  Why  should 
he  stop  to  design  each  detail  to  the  place  it  is 
intended  to  occupy?  Why  should  he  try  to  pro¬ 
portion  every  part  harmoniously,  or  to  apply  each 
ornament  appropriately  ?  Why  submit  to  all  this 
drudgery,  when  Classic  pillars  and  Gothic  pinnacles 
stuck  on  ad.  libitum  get  over  all  difficulties  and 
satisfy  himself  and  his  employers?  The  perfection 
of  art,  in  an  American’s  oyes,  would  be  attained  by 
the  invention  of  a  self-acting  machine,  which  should 
produce  plans  of  cities  and  designs  for  Gothic 
churches  or  Classic  municipal  buildings,  at  so  much 
per  foot  super.,  and  so  save  all  trouble  and 
thought.”  * 

We  have  here  two  opinions  upon  American 
art, — one  is  the  hopeful  view  which  now  bids 
fair  to  be  realised ;  the  other  is  the  somewhat 
cynical  view  of  a  great  critic,  who  in  his 
criticism  rather  overlooked,  I  think,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  then  immediate  future. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  subject,  noting  first  that  we  have  now  to 
deal,  not  with  the  Spanish  types  of  archi¬ 
tecture  aud  of  race  which  prevail  in  Mexico 
and  South  America,  but  only  with  the  works 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  overran  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Continent ;  in  other 
words,  we  are  concerned  now  with  the  United 
States,  and,  to  limit  it  even  more  closely,  it 
should  be  stated  that  at  the  present  time, 
though  to  a  diminished  extent,  the  archi¬ 
tectural  work  of  the  Eastern  States  on  or  near 
the  Atlantic  shows  more  merit  than  that  inland 
— with  the  exception  of  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
for  instance,  which,  however,  is  comparatively 
far  West.  This  comparison  is  to  be  noticed  in 
artistic  work  rather  than  in  construction,  which 
is  only  natural,  seeing  that  as  national  progress 
has  gone  forward  each  city  further  West  has 
in  turn  had  to  fight  with  nature  for  a  place  and 
for  prosperity. 

The  national  elements,  therefore,  with  which 
we  have  to  do  to-night  are  the  Dutch  and  the 
English. 

Prior  to  the  year  1576,  Spain  had  long  over¬ 
run  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  daring  English  fisher¬ 
men  had  visited  Newfoundland.  At  or  about 
the  year  named,  English  adventurers  attempted 
to  colonise  different  portions  north  of  Boston. 
An  expedition  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
named  and  partly  explored  Virginia,  but  the 
first  permanent  settlement  under  John  Smith 
kept  its  foothold  in  Virginia  from  about  1606. 
Then  in  1620  the  historic  Mayflower  landed  the 
pilgrim  fathers  in  Plymouth,  Mass.  From  this 
time  matters  at  varying  pace  progressed  steadily ; 
rapid  growth  followed  by  the  emigration  of 
thousands  of  Puritans  from  Charles  I.’s  perse¬ 
cution  in  England.  From  these  two  centres 
the  colonies  grew  and  gradually  touched.  New 
York  by  the  war  with  Holland  passed  with  its 
Dutch  colonists  into.  English  hands.  Penn 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania;  other  districts  were 
opened  up  by  other  men,  and  gradually,  partly 
by  climatic  influence,  partly  through  custom 
(inherited  from  old  English  aristocratic  families) 
and  the  influence  of  slavery,  the  South  with 
Virginia  separated  in  tastes  and  type  from  the 
North.  The  architectural  elements  (the  Dutch 
element  round  New  Yorkand  the  English  in  other 


*  “History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architecture,’ 
p.  499. 


parts)  from  the  beginning  each  worked  at  first 
chiefly  in  the  fashion  prevalent  in  its  old  home, 
but  had  little  time  in  the  press  and  trial  of 
securing  its  position  to  think  of  architectural 
developments.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  when 
firmly  established,  the  new  nation  after  the  War 
of  Independence  (hindered,  however,  again  by 
the  war  of  North  and  South),  gradually  found 
time  for  artistic  work,  and  after  a  period  of 
artistic  depression  before  the  comparatively 
recent  revivals  worse  perhaps  than  ours,  bids 
fair  now  to  have  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  world,  and  that  place  by  no  means 
a  humble  one. 

Taken  as  we  take  it  here,  the  phrase 
“  examples  of  old  work”  has  but  little  meaning- 
in  America, — at  all  events, 'in  an  indigenous  form. 
There  was,  we  may  safely  assume,  from  what 
we  know  of  history,  a  time  in  the  early  colony 
days,  when  good  work  was  done  in  a  quiet, 
homely  way,  which  has  a  charm  for  those  who 
appreciate  in  a  building  the  simple  expression 
of  purpose.  Dotted  here  and  there,  in  a  wide 
radius  around  Boston,  particularly  are  many 
examples  of  work  dating  from  that  time.  The 
forms  current  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlnntic  at 
the  time  are  found  on  the  other,  treated  in  a 
manner  often  quite  its  own.  They  show  a  close 
connexion,  and  a  considerable  unity  of  thought 
and  feeling  between  the  mother  country  aud 
what  was  then  her  colony.  In  a  recent  number 
of  an  American  monthly  magazine  we  find  the 
following : — 

“  There  was  a  distant  time  when  building  as  a 
fine  art  was  in  our  country  the  rule  and  not  merely 
the  exception.  While  our  fathers  were  colonists  or 
very  young  republicans  they  built  very  well,—  some¬ 
times  beautifully,  and  almost  always  honestly, 
intelligently,  appropriately,  and  with  a  simplicity 
of  aim  and  manner  that  was  the  very  reverse  of 
affectation  or  vulgarity.  But  the  years  which  lie 
between  their  times  and  ours  were  dead  indeed  to 
art, — were  characterised  at  first  by  a  helpless  sort 
of  ignorance,  and  later  on  by  crass  vulgarity  and 
barbarous  display.” 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  must  have  cut  the  tie  that  bound  her 
art  to  ours,  and  left  her  to  seek  for  guidance 
elsewhere.  The  result  was  a  long  period  of 
blind  groping  after  light  leading  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  with  its  revival  of  Greek 
forms,  followed  by  the  various  phases  through 
which  we  ourselves  have  passed,  the  Gothic 
revival  with  its  various  ramifications,  French, 
Venetian,  &c.,  and  even  Queen  Anne.  In  all 
these  different  fashions,  however,  there  has 
always  in  American  work  been  a  more  or  less 
defined  character. 

The  Gothic  revival  did  not  find  the  same 
enthusiastic  reception  among  our  brethren  as 
it  did  here.  Types  less  usual  with  us  found 
most  favour  there,  and  were  in  some  cases  not 
so  conscientiously  carried  out,  or,  shall  I  say, 
so  thoroughly  understood  as  with  us.  The 
Queen  Anne  work,  there  shown  in  fewer 
examples,  and  those  of  a  less  eccentric  type, 
follows  suit.  In  fact,  what  a  recent  writer 
says  of  the  Queen  Anne  work  there  applies 
equally  well  to  all  the  fashions  (perhaps  it  is 
an  uncharitable  word)  which  had  their  origin 
here  and  their  repetition  there. 

The  words  used  are  these  : — 

“  All  these  successive  phases  in  English  work 
were  imitated  here  in  more  or  less  faithful  and  more 
or  less  successful  ways.  As  to  the  Greek  fashion, 
it  reigned  for  a  time  as  wholly  as  it  did  in  England, 
though  with  variations  due  to  our  lesser  wealth  and 
our  different  materials.  The  Gothic  movement, 
however,  was  not  quite  so  cordially  endorsed  on  this 
side  of  the  water  as  upon  the  other.  English  Gothic 
forms  found  little  favour  except  for  ecclesiastical  and 
collegiate  work.” 

The  French  influence  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  is  also  a  noticeable  feature  in  their 
work,  much  of  the  French  verve  and  refinement 
of  manner  crops  out  in  the  detail  of  their  build- 
iugs,  and  coupled  with  the  sturdy  directness,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  English  feeling,  has  produced 
a  result  which  is  in  many  cases  an  advance 
upon  the  characteristics  of  both  the  constituent 
elements. 

That  better  technical  education  means  better 
architecture  is  a  truism  for  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  apologise,  were  it  not  that  I  think 
we  have  something  to  learn  from  the  Americans 
in  this  direction,  and  a  few  words  on  this  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Here  in  England,  though  we  have  much  to 
be  proud  of  in  our  modern  architecture,  it  is 
very  possible  that,  unless  we  pay  more  attention 
to  this  point,  our  architectural  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  outrun  us, 
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notwithstanding  our  European  advantages  of 
study. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the 
system  of  pupilage  is  practically  unknown  as 
we  have  it  here.  Young  men  there,  taking  the 
average  architectural  beginner,  as  to  length 
of  pocket  and  social  standing,  have,  up  to  the 
point  of  their  entering  the  profession,  a  wider 
education  and  one  more  complete,  though 
perhaps  not  of  better  quality  were  it  as  short 
as  ours. 

They  more  often  go  to  college,  and  are  at  the 
end  of  even  a  somewhat  short  college  course 
better  able  to  appreciate  what  is  put  before 
them  as  architectural  pabulum  than  if  coming 
straight  from  school. 

Architects  in  America  are  much  indebted  to 
Professor  Ware,  now  of  New  York  (late  of 
Boston),  for  the  unceasing  interest  he  has  taken 
in  professional  education,  to  which  he  has  of 
recent  years,  as  Professor,  first  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technicology  in  Boston, 
and  latterly  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
contributed  largely. 

Young  men,  after  spending  a  year  or  two  in 
an  office  subsequently  to  their  college  career,  or 
some  such  preparation  between  school  and 
office,  have  in  many  cases  spent  periods  varying 
from  six  months  to  two  years  or  more  at  one  of 
the  institutions  named  above. 

The  range  of  subjects  taught  is  considerable, 
and  I  have  gathered  from  conversation  with 
both  professor  and  students  that  it  is  efficient, 
and  appreciated  when  its  results  are  used  in 
actual  work. 

There  is  much  advantage  in  a  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  provides,  first,  on  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession,  better  general  knowledge  than  that  of 
the  average  school-boy ;  secondly,  some  expe¬ 
rience  of  an  office  before  theory  undiluted  with 
practice  is  attacked  ;  and  thirdly,  an  architec¬ 
tural  collegiate  course,  just  at  the  time  when 
its  practical  bearings  can  best  be  appreciated. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of 
the  student  whose  education  does  not  include, 
at  all  events  till  much  later  on,  a  visit  to  that 
goal  of  American  students  of  all  kinds,  Europe, 
with  its  Old-World  knowledge,  and  its  artistic 
wealth  of  all  ages. 

Professor  Ware’s  efforts  have  been  mainly 
directed  to  bringing  to  the  American  students, — 
to  their  very  doors,  as  it  were, — the  information 
and  atmosphere  of  thought  of  the  Old  World. 
To  this  end  he  has  twice  at  intervals  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  Europe,  travelling  both  in 
the  North  and  South,  and  obtaining  books, 
casts,  drawings,  and  other  helps  to  study. 

The  result  of  this  and  of  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  methods  prevailing  in  professional  study, 
here  and  elsewhere,  has  been  the  building  up, 
first  in  Boston  and  now  in  New  York,  of 
schools  which  give  a  capital  education  at  no 
very  great  cost,  and  one  to  which  the  student 
can,  and  indeed  must,  devote  his  daytime 
rather  than  simply  his  spare  evening  time. 

The  payment  of  value  for  work  done  in  all 
grades  of  the  scale  of  assistants  enables  many 
to  lay  by  the  necessary  funds  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  architectural  college  course ;  and  thus  if 
he  cannot  afford  to  leave  his  own  country,  a 
student  may  at  all  events  approach  very  near 
to  making  up  the  deficiency. 

Travelling  studentships  are,  if  not  very 
numerous,  at  all  events  well  worth  holding, 
and,  without  attempting  to  give  a  list,  the 
Rotch  Studentship  for  European  travel  is  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  students  to  study  for  two  years 
in  Europe.  The  conditions  are  liberal,  the  ex¬ 
amination  by  which  it  is  obtained  a  real  test, 
and  the  benefit  certainly  very  great. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  men  who 
come  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
Arts  shows  the  estimation  in  which  European 
study  is  held,  and  it  shows  also  the  fact  that, 
as  between  England  and  France,  the  latter  is 
chosen  because  of  its  facilities  for  a  systematic 
course  of  study,  such  as  we  cannot  boast  of 
here.  South  Kensington’s  elaborate  machinery 
does  not  seem  to  meet  the  case,  and  other 
systems  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It 
surely  is  not  because  we  do  not  need  something 
of  the  kind. 

Put  briefly,  in  both  nations  there  is  no  lack 
of  energy,  as  well  as  talent,  but  the  American, 
we  may  surely  say,  has  found  out  that  some- 
thing  more  is  required  than  apprenticeship  to  a 
good  office  for  three,  four,  or  five  years  after 
leaving  school,  even  though  this  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  vigorous  course  of  eveting  study, 
private  or  associated  with  others. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  a  visit  to  Ita’y,  to  take 


one  country  as  an  example,  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  ancients  is,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  accessibility,  far  more  general 
among  American  architects  than  it  is  with  us, 
near  as  we  are. 

Turning,  for  a  general  view  of  American 
work,  to  the  cities,  as  more  indicative  of  a 
nation’s  architecture  than  the  lesser  towns,  a 
peculiarity  very  noticeable  to  an  Englishman’s 
eye  is  found  in  the  prevalence  of  rectangular 
setting  out  of  the  streets. 

I  do  not  think  this  to  be  so  greatly  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  even  from  an  extreme  artistic  point 
of  view  (if  we  may  so  speak),  as  is  frequently 
urged ;  indeed,  only  the  other  day  a  letter 
appeared  in  a  professional  journal,  deprecating 
the  abolition  of  the  straight  symmetrical 
rectilinear  completeness  of  one  of  our  main 
London  streets,  on  the  ground  of  the  loss  in 
impressiveness  which  results.  Perhaps  it  may 
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dom  of  touch  which  will  overcome  the  bareness 
of  a  too  rigid  symmetry,  are  by  no  means 
small. 

Passing  in  review  the  more  prominent  of 
those  cities  which  I  visited,  it  will  be  seen  from 
an  inspection  of  the  plans  which  are  exhibited 
that  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington  and  Chicago  are  chiefly  planned 
upon  the  rectangular  principle. 

Boston  is  chiefly  planned  or  rather  has  grown 
up  on  the  opposite  method. 

The  order  in  which  I  have  named  them  is 
that  in  which  they  were  visited,  and,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  had  there  been  (from 
rectangularity)  in  the  buildings  of  the  former 
so  great  an  absence  of  architectural  fitness  and 
suitability  as  seems  to  be  sometimes  thought  it 
must  have  struck  the  eye  of  even  a  very 
casual  observer,  when  followed  by  a  visit  to 
Boston. 
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be  urged  that  there  are  fashions,  even  in  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  taste,  such  as  this,  and  there  is 
much  to  support  the  view  that  in  a  Renaissance- 
loving  epoch,  such  as  we  live  in  now, 
symmetrical  balanced  groupings  are  likely  to 
prevail.  Yet  it  may  surely  be  maintained  that, 
even  in  general  effect  of  grouping,  there  is 
much  to  recommend  a  plan,  rectangular  in  its 
general  distribution  of  main  lines,  broken  ’up 
suitably,  let  us  say,  at  corners,  with  forms 
calculated  to  afford  relief  to  the  bareness  of 
straight  lines. 

My  own  observation,  in  America,  the  home  of 
this  system,  leads  me  to  say  this,  and  to  venture 
the  opinion  that  with  due  regard  to  the  balance 
and  breaking  up  of  masses,  street  architecture 
should  not,  and,  properly  treated,  does  not,  suffer 
in  effect  by  being  placed  in  such  circumstances. 
The  gain  in  convenience  of  plan  is  great,  and 
the  opportunity  of  treating  a  building,  in  its 
masses  as  well  as  general  detail,  with  a  free- 


On  the  contrary  one  of  the  chief  points  that 
struck  me  in  Boston  was  the  difficulty  with 
which  a  building  could  be  appreciated,  owing 
partly  to  the  narrowness  of  many  of  the  streets 
and  even  more  to  the  crookedness  of  them. 

Another  point  which  impressed  me  while  on 
this  question  may  be  noticed.  A  glance  at  the 
plans  of  the  cities  referred  to  will  show  that, 
putting  Boston  aside  as  almost  entirely  an 
irregular-shaped  city,  the  remainder  have  all 
some  point  or  points  at  which  a  main  thorough¬ 
fare  cuts  diagonally  across  streets  otherwise 
regular  in  plan.  It  is  to  my  mind  precisely  at 
these  points  that  American  street  architecture 
appears  at  a  disadvantage,  while  I  can  call  to 
mind  numerous  instances  in  which  a  good  use 
of  rectangular  surroundings  has  resulted  in  a 
pleasing  effect. 

In  New  York,  Broadway  cuts  diagonally 
across  the  city,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Chicago  similar  instances  occur.  Washington 
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I  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  in  addition  to  sevei’al 
diagonal  streets,  all  planned  with  a  certain  ad¬ 
herence  to  symmetry  of  effect,  it  has  an  almost 
j  unique  effect  in  the  converging  lines  of  its  fine 
I  avenues  all  meeting  at  the  capital. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  judging  this  ques- 
i  tion  that  architecture  in  its  highest  sense  hardly 
i  means  mere  prettiness,  that  picturesque  detail 
/  while  infinitely  precious  in  some  of  the  most 
1  charming  works  of  antiquity,  is  a  good  servant 
but  a  bad  master,  and  that  some  of  our  most 
successful  buildings,  viewed  from  an  artistic 
standpoint,  are  those  which,  in  spite  of  their 
symmetry  (to  use  a  too  common  phrase)  com¬ 
mand  our  respect  and  admiration. 

As  the  Continental  critic,  Carl  Vosmaer,  Bays 
in  his  novel,  “  The  Amazon  ”  : — 

“  If  the  eye  is  sufficiently  trained  and  cultivated 
lo  be  open  to  things  not  merely  pleasing ;  if  we 
acknowledge  that  the  beauty  of  architecture  does 
not  by  any  means  consist  in  the  accessories,  in  pro¬ 
fusion  of  ornament,  in  the  childish  toywork  of  fan¬ 
tastic  moulding  and  carving,  but  in  the  proportion 
of  great  and  small,  of  principal  and  subordinate 
forms,  of  straight  and  curved,  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  ;  if,  in  short,  we  know  that  it  is  mathe¬ 
matics  become  poetry,  then  alone  can  we  possess  a 
true  feeling  for  architecture, — then  alone  we  learn 
to  delight  in  it." 

The  general  aspect  of  the  cities  is,  when 
weighed  in  the  architectural  balance,  found 
wanting  in  effect  when  compared  with  ours. 
There  is,  however,  more  open  space,  as  a  rule, 
and  more  fairplay  is  given  to  their  buildings  in 
the  way  of  a  chance  to  be  seen.  As  a  rule, 
more  restraint  characterises  American  city 
buildings,  a  restraint  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
often  expressed  itself,  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
very  ugly  forms,  and  frequently  does  so  still. 
Compare,  however,  the  majority  of  our  works 
with  the  majority  of  theirs,  and  it  will  soon  be 
seen  that  both  have  much  that  can  be  improved, 
and  that  it  is  the  few  that  are  really  works  of 
art  and  not  the  many. 

American  work  is,  moreover,  much  helped  by 
|  the  tastefulness  in  general  grouping  which  dis- 
I  tinguishes  the  public  monuments.  There  is  a 
general  attention  to  grouping  in  these  which 
stamps  them  at  once  as  the  result  of  thought¬ 
ful  work.  The  only  work  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  seen  to  compare  favourably  with  them  is 
that  of  some  French  monuments,  and  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  good  feature 
is  the  result  of  the  influence,  not,  I  fear,  of 
England,  but  of  France.  American  sculpture  is 
and  has  been,  as  is  frequently  noticed,  carving 
out  for  itself  a  peculiar  path  of  its  own,  and  the 
quality  above  referred  to  is  closely  allied  to  the 
forcible  nervous  work  seen  in  their  sculpture. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  what  may  be 
called  perhaps  monumental  grouping  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  new  Public  Buildings  in  Philadelphia, 
situated  as  they  are  at  the  junction  of  four 
wide  streets  in  the  centre  of  a  large  open 
square.  These  squares  abound  in  the  cities, 
and  they  are  generally  well  planted  with  trees, 
and  form  pleasing  features. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  while  paying  the  just 
tribute  of  praise  to  American  architectural 
talent,  as  it  at  present  stands  exemplified  in 
recent  buildings,  one  must  admit  the  poor  cha¬ 
racter  of  much  of  the  work  still  standing,  and 
in  some  cases  still  being  built,  and  the  effect  of 
the  streets  in  some  cities  is  much  impoverished 
thereby. 

While  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  massing  and  grouping  of  recent  build¬ 
ings,  and  some  notable  examples  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  few  years,  the  same  care 
has  also  in  the  best  recent  work  been  devoted 
to  the  detail,  and  much  work  has  been  done  of 
a  very  interesting  character,  both  of  Gothic  and 
Classic  feeling,  yet  with  a  character  of  its  own 
in  each  case. 

It  has  been  customary  to  call  the'Americans 
a  utilitarian  people,  a  nation  too  busy  to  think 
of  art ;  the  first  ihey  certainly  are,  the  second 
they  are  not  in  any  marked  degree. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  for  architectural 
thoroughness  in  all  departments  the  Americans 
seem  decidedly  our  equals  in  most  points,  our 
inferiors  in  few,  and  in  some  our  superiors. 

The  wave  of  what  may  be  called  “  Art  in  the 
Home,”  for  want  of  a  better  name, — that  fond¬ 
ness  for  carrying  art  teachings  in  more  or  less 
perverted  forms  into  our  houses  which  has  come 
upon  us  during  recent  years  as  a  people,  even 
more  than  on  neighbouring  nations,  and  of  which 
the  origin  may  be  traced  back  through  South 
Kensington  teachings  to  the  1851  Exhibition, — 
has  touched  America  very  largely.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  also  there  that  in  matters  of 


every-day  life  as  well  as  in  those  with  an 
artistic  bearing  the  influence  of  French 
examples  has  now  somewhat  diminished,  and 
that  English  inspirations  and  ideas  are  taking 
their  place,  or  perhaps  one  ought  rather  to  say 
are  being  grafted  upon  the  old  stock. 

The  result  is  a  combination  of  many  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  national  characteristics  of 
both  in  recent  detail  and  in  general  design. 

Utilitarian  most  undoubtedly  the  Americans 
are,  but  recently  it  is  more  often  than  not  a  union 
of  the  useful  with  the  artistic.  I  presume,  be¬ 
cause  their  clients  require  a  spur  of  no  mean 
power. 

As  implied  by  the  word  “utilitarian,”  we 
chiefly  find  extreme  examples  of  this  quality  in 
cases  where  interest,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
prompts  to  a  very  careful  attention  to  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  a  building  for  its  purpose  :  this  occurs 
mostly  in  towns  where  the  pressure  of  business 
makes  the  smallest  items  of  importance.  In 
the  country  places  a  little  more  attention 
to  artistic  effect  is  allowed  often  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  slight  laxity  in  regard  to  utility. 

The  Americans  are,  perhaps,  above  all  things 
looked  upon  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  them 
has  been  gained  by  contact  in  that  sphere,  as  a 
nation  of  prompt,  keen,  business-like  men. 
What  wonder,  then,  in  the  development  of  their 
country  from  a  wilderness  to  one  of  the  most 
complicated  social  systems  in  existence  (a 
development  accomplished,  too,  with  unex¬ 
ampled  rapidity),  they  should  have  grown 
careful  and  attentive  to  all  the  niceties  of 
fitness  for  purpose  in  a  building. 

In  the  past, —  that  is,  until  their  buildings 
began  to  improve  in  taste,— all  this  utility  was 
accompanied  by  a  vast  amount  of  gaucherie  in 
design  and  detail,  but  in  most  modern  instances 
this  has  now  given  way  to  a  keen  artistic  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things ;  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  usefulness  and  fitness  of  their  build¬ 
ings  has  increased,  at  even  a  greater  speed  has 
their  artistic  expression  increased,  on  the  other 
hand. 

Turning  our  glance  to  our  own  land,  I  doubt 
if  we  can  say  quite  the  same  of  ourselves. 
Granting  that  our  artistic  perception  and  ex¬ 
pression  have  increased  concurrently  with 
theirs,  can  we  say  that  our  ability  to  meet  given 
requirements  is  as  great  as  theirs  ?  In  this 
comparison,  as  in  others  which  I  have  drawn, 
or  may  draw,  I  refer  rather  to  works  a  little 
superior  to  the  average  (by  which,  after  all,  a 
nation  must  be  judged),  than  to  the  mediocre 
or  to  the  most  celebrated  examples. 

One  or  two  examples  of  the  attention  paid  to 
convenience  may  be  worth  noting.  Lifts  or 
elevators  are  very  carefully  considered  in  all  the 
newer  buildings  in  the  chief  cities;  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  pre-eminent  in  this  respect. 
All  the  large  office  buildings,  apartment-houses 
(or  houses  in  flats),  and  hotels  are  fitted  with 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  elevators.  In 
these  buildings,  particularly  the  office  buildings, 
large  numbers  of  people  in  continuous  streams 
pass  in  and  out  to  all  floors  the  whole  day  long, 
and  with  a  view  to  assist  this  traffic  to  upper 
floors,  several  elevators  are  required.  Some 
run  express  to  particular  floors,  others  are  on 
the  principle  of  stopping  trains,  so  that  stair¬ 
cases  are  little  used ;  but  the  top  floors  fetch 
rents  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  lower  ones. 

Systematic  heating  of  the  large  buildings 
abovo  mentioned  is  almost  universal,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tenant’s  rent,  being  worked  from 
the  central  heating  furnaces.  Fittings  gene¬ 
rally  are  very  carefully  worked  out,  and  any¬ 
thing  found  to  cause  the  slightest  trouble  is 
revised  and  improved  in  the  next  building  put 
up,  and  even  if  found  to  work  ■well  it  is  almost 
certain  soon  to  be  left  behind  by  some  new  im¬ 
provement. 

The  apartment  houses,  or  houses  in  flats,  most 
of  which  are  of  recent  date,  are  designed  upon 
principles  which  give  the  utmost  economy  of 
space  and  labour  (the  latter  always  a  difficulty 
with  houses  in  flats)  and  the  greatest  conve¬ 
nience,  and  much  luxury  is  noticeable  through¬ 
out  the  upper  classes  of  the  chief  centres  of 
population. 

The  building  materials  available  in  the 
United  States  are,  of  course,  more  diversified 
than  those  we  have  in  England,  owing  to  the 
vast  network  of  railways  which  enables  materials 
to  run  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other 
without  transshipment. 

Bricks,  in  great  variety  and  of  excellent 
quality,  are  obtainable.  Stone  of  many  kinds, 
suitable  for  delicate  ornamental  and  carved 
work,  or  for  coursed  rubble,  which  latter  has  been 


used  with  good  effect  in  many  buildings  near 
and  far  from  Boston,  as  a  centre,  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Richardson  ;  marble  of  good  colour,  tiles,  slates, 
iron,  and  terra-cotta  particularly,  which  has 
become,  from  small  beginnings,  quite  an  exten¬ 
sive  industry  in  America,  particularly  in  the 
construction  of  fireproof  floors  by  hollow  arch 
blocks  on  iron  girders,  and  in  other  ways.  Iron 
is  also  largely  used  in  forms  which  frequently 
show  questionable  taste  in  detail,  for  the  fronts 
of  buildings, — in  many  cases  for  towers  and 
mansard  roofs,  and  frequently  for  internal  door- 
linings  and  staircase-finishings,  particularly  in 
public  buildings. 

Painted  tin,  copper,  brick,  tar  pavement,  and 
other  materials  are  used  for  roofs,  both  flat  and 
of  other  shapes. 

Many  constructive  subjects  are,  of  necessity, 
omitted  from  this  paper,  and  subjects  such  as 
plumbing,  drainage,  ventilation,  warming,  hos¬ 
pitals,  more  detailed  notes  of  Government 
buildings,  of  houses  in  flats,  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  of  some  of  which  drawings  or  diagrams 
are  upon  the  screens.  Any  one  anxious  to  get 
a  clear  insight  into  the  views  of  Americans  as 
to  their  own  architectural  history  and  present 
position  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  articles 
whice  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Century  Magazine  during  the  past  few  years. 

[The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
lantern  transparencies.] 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  WISBY  IN 
GOTLAND. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  (President) 
in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Council  on  Monday,  the  1st  of 
February  next,  to  nominate  a  gentleman  to  bo 
i-ecommended  to  the  Queen  as  the  Royal  Gold 
Medallist  for  1886.  Any  member  desirous  of 
making  a  suggestion  thereon  should  do  so  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  this  month. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  “  A  Week  at  Wisby  in  Gotland.”  The 
visit,  he  said,  had  been  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
him,  as  he  had  no  idea  of  finding  in  Gotland 
so  good  a  field  for  the  study  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  so  many  interesting  Mediaeval 
remains.  The  island  is  eighty  miles  in  length 
by  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  studded 
with  numerous  villages,  but  in  Wisby, — the 
capital  of  the  island, — he  found  enough  to 
interest  him  without  stirring  outside  the  town. 
The  general  appearance  of  Wisby  is  remarkably 
quaint  and  picturesque,  rising  on  a  steep  slope 
from  the  sea,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stone  wall,  its  line  broken  by  bastions, 
gateways,  and  towers,  at  short  intervals,  except 
on  the  side  towards  the  water.  There  was  little 
about  the  construction  or  detail  to  denote  the 
date  of  the  walls,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
built  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the 
site  of  still  earlier  walls,  but  there  was  evidence 
of  their  being  thickened  and  raised  subsequently 
to  their  first  erection.  The  walls  were  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and,  although  they  could 
not  compete  in  magnitude  or  character  with 
those  of  ancient  Chester,  yet  the  whole  was 
remarkably  complete.  No  passage-way  was 
left  on  the  top  of  the  wall  behind  the  parapet, 
but  a  wooden  gallery  was  projected  inside 
for  defensive  purposes.  The  towers  were 
square  in  form  and  open  on  the  side  towards 
the  town  ;  several  were  saddle  towers,  being 
corbelled  out  on  the  wall  equally  on  each  side. 
Wisby,  which  now  had  a  population  of  only 
4,000,  had  probably  as  many  as  20,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  churches 
were,  doubtless,  constructed  by  its  wealthy 
merchants.  There  was  now  a  singular  sense  of 
desertion  and  quiet  in  its  irregular  and  roughly- 
paved  streets,  and  the  chief  interest  of  the 
place  centered  in  its  churches,  of  which  only 
ten  remained,  all  of  them  being  ruinous  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Maria,  which  survived  as 
the  Cathedral  Church.  Mr.  White  exhibited 
some  sketches  and  plans  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden 
and  himself,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  churches  had  been  planned  on  a  some¬ 
what  imposing  scale.  St.  Gertrude,  called  the 
Church  of  the  Netherland  Merchants,  was  built 
about  1167  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  a  simple 
chapel,  61  ft.  in  length  by  19  ft.  in  breadth,  the 
side  walls  being  nearly  4  ft.  thick.  Of  the  church 
of  St.  Oloff  little  more  than  a  bit  of  the  tower  and 
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the  base  of  a  pillar  remained.  It  had  a  fine 
western  portal,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
churches,  staircases  were  carried  up  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  in  a  direct  line  from  door¬ 
ways  in  the  nave.  The  first  bay  of  the  nave 
was  narrow,  and  the  tower  was  vaulted  with 
undressed  stones.  The  Church  of  St.  Clemens 
consisted  of  a  nave  of  three  bays  with  aisles,  a 
chancel  of  two  bays,  a  transeptal  aisle  on  the 
south-west,  and  a  western  tower  26  ft.  by  25  ft. 
inside,  with  walls  8  ft.  8  in.  thick.  The  interior 
dimensions  of  the  nave  within  the  walls  were 
58ft.  by  54  ft., — the  proportions  of  a  moderately- 
sized  English  parish  church, — while  its  whole 
interior  length  was  1-15  ft.  9  in.  The  Church 
of  the  Helige-Ande,  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  the 
Hospital  Church.  Its  form  was  that  of  an 
octagon  of  48  ft.  by  45  ft.  diameter,  somewhat 
irregular  in  its  setting  out ;  the  chancel  being  a 
little  longer  than  square.  This  church  had  an 
upper  and  a  lower  nave,  both  commanding  a  view 
of  the  high  altar.  St.  Nicholas’s,  the  church  of 
the  Dominicans,  was  of  considerable  dimensions 
and  vast  proportions  ;  the  pillars  rose  to  a  height 
of  upwards  of  30  ft.,  and  the  central  vaulting 
was  lofty.  This  church  was  64  ft.  in  breadth 
and  170  ft.  in  length,  exclusive  of  25  ft.  or  30  ft. 
for  the  apsidal  termination t>f  the  chancel;  the 
walls  being  4  ft.  11  in.  thick.  St.  Katarina’s, 
the  church  of  the  Franciscans  or  Grey 
Monks,  was  originally  of  the  Romanesque 
period,  remodelled  into  the  Pointed,  many 
indications  of  the  earlier  style  still  exist¬ 
ing  in  blocked  windows  and  fragments  of 
detail.  In  the  nave  the  lines  of  pillars  were  far 
from  straight ;  the  general  width  of  the  nave 
was  about  23  ft.,  and  that  of  the  aisles  from 
12  ft.  to  13  ft.  The  Dom  Kircha,  or  Cathedral 
of  St.  Maria,  was  built  by  the  Lubeck  merchants. 
Its  interior  effect  could  hardly  be  considered 
interesting  or  attractive,  a  prevailing  coat  of 
whitewash  covering  it,  and  being  fitted  with 
cumbrous  pews  and  doors  with  large  locks.  The 
pulpit  was  spacious,  and  had  an  elaborate  stair¬ 
case.  There  was  also  an  hour-glass  with  silver 
settings,  besides  subsidiary  glasses  for  the  half- 
hours  and  quarters  on  the'  same  frame,  so  as  all 
to  turn  at  once.  The  building  consisted  of  a 
nave  and  continuous  chancel  each  of  three  bays 
of  31  ft.,  of  the  same  height  and  general  treat¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  an  additional  narrow  bay 
next  the  large  central  western  tower.  There 
was  also  a  chapel  of  three  bays  against  the 
three  western  bays  of  the  south  aisle ;  this  was 
a  good  model  of  the  Pointed  style,  and  now 
served  as  a  vestibule  to  the  cathedral.  Mr. 
White  explained  at  some  length  the  details  of 
this  building,  stating  that  it  was  a  great 
puzzle  if  compared  with  the  Romanesque  or 
Norman  work  of  our  own  country.  Its  cha¬ 
racter  was  distinctly  equivalent  to  that  of  our 
own  work  a  century  earlier.  Fergusson  spoke 
of  its  erection  as  dating  about  the  year  1100,  of 
its  being  burned  down  in^  1175,  and  rebuilt  in 
1225,  but  in  this  case  they  should  conclude  not 
that  the  whole  was  rebuilt,  but  that  it  was  only 
so  far  reconstructed  as  to  change  its  appearance 
and  character  externally.  The  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence  was  said  to  date  from  1016.  It 
might  be  termed  cruciform  in  plan,  having  a 
square  nave,  with  small  aisles  at  the  four  angles. 
Including  the  aisles  the  nave  measured  50  ft. 
by  45  ft.,  while  in  the  north-west  wall  was  a 
singular  recess  or  chamber,  12  ft.  long  by  3  ft. 
wide.  The  contiguous  Church  of  St.  Drotten 
formed  nearly  a  square.  The  arches  carrying 
the  vaulting  were  Pointed;  the  apse  was  of  a 
rude  and  early  character  about  the  windows 
and  the  corbel-table.  The  last  church  described 
was  that  of  St.  Haua,  styled  by  Baedeker  an 
msignificaut  ruin.  It  certainly  was  a  ruin,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  that  of  perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  these  churches,  and  enough 
remained  to  tell  of  the  grandeur  of  the  first 
building  and  its  re-construction.  Was  it 
insignificant  to  have  the  west  wall  of  the 

?av?  oo  2*  ,in-  thick>  w5fch  a  window- 
jamb  -3  ft.  high?  Was  it  nothing  to  have 
moulded  corbels,  admirably  treated  in  pro¬ 
portion,  with  a  projection  of  nearly  20  in.  to 
carry  ribs  for  a  nave  with  a  span  of  43  ft.? 
The  real  insignificance  must  be  in  the  eye 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  complete  building, 
was  unable  to  grasp  the  indications  of  grandeur 
so  clearly  displayed  by  the  fragments  now 
remaining.  According  to  our  mode  of  compu- 
ioonn’  work  shonld  date  about  1100  or 
1-00,  with  an  earlier  church  of  the  eleventh 
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remains  were  not  many,  but  they 


were  large  and  massive,  and  of 


“  Tom-  in  Sweden,”  published  in  1839,  in  which 
Wisby  was  mentioned  as  “  the  Rome  of  modern 
architects  who  would  deal  in  Gothic.”  The 
lecturer  then  summed  up  the  characteristics  of 
the  buildings  he  had  been  describing.  There 
was  great  thickness  of  wall,  and  numerous 
intramural  staircases,  with  easy  access  to  upper 
stories  and  roofs,  and  in  several  of  the  churches 
were  dual  staircases,  apparently  one  for  ascent 
and  the  other  for  descent.  There  were  evidences 
of  dignity,  grandeur,  and  artistic  finish.  The 
walls  were  mostly  rough,  but  with  substantial 
stone  quoins  and  dressings,  and  importance  was 
giveu  by  a  dignified  and  handsome  entrance 
doorway.  Great  simplicity  of  treatment  had 
generally  been  followed,  though  with  carefully- 
considered  detail  in  the  more  important  parts. 
Then  there  was  the  peculiar  double-splay  in  the 
windows,  which  had  been  handed  down  through 
the  Romanesque  and  Pointed  periods  alike. 
The  material  generally  was  a  hard  limestone, 
or  a  coarse  description  of  marble,  vary¬ 
ing  in  quality  and  irregular  in  appearance. 
Some  of  the  stone  consisted  of  a  conglo¬ 
merate  of  pebbles  and  broken  pieces.  In 
the  work  equivalent  to  our  Norman,  there 
was  the  same  finely-dressed  and  squared 
masonry.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  detail 
was  the  splay  of  the  windows,  outside  as  well  as 
inside.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall,  between  the 
splays,  was  built  up  a  slab  of  marble,  forming 
the  jamb  to  the  tracery.  The  wonderful  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  ruins  for  so  many  centuries 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  churches 
were  vaulted.  Many  of  the  vaults  had  fallen, 
but  the  substantial  walls  required  in  the  first 
instance  to  carry  them  had  resisted  the  storms 
and  frosts  of  successive  winters.  No  walls  had 
been  pushed  out  by  rotting  beams  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  had  suffered  from  the  want  of 
proper  abutments  to  the  arches.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  watershed, 
but  it  probably  consisted  of  shingles.  Mr. 
White  concluded  by  saying  that  he  could  not 
remember  a  week  spent  with  more  interest  in 
art  research  except  in  Rome  and  Florence,  and 
he  might  endorse  the  quotation  he  had  already 
given  that  Wisby  was  the  Rome  of  the  modern 
architect  who  would  deal  in  Gothic. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  thought 
Mr.  White  had  shown  conclusively  how  to  enjoy 
a  holiday  to  the  best  advantage.  A  communi¬ 
cation  had  been  sent  in  by  Mr.  Carpenter  on 
the  same  subject,  but  time  did  not  permit  of  its 
being  read  that  evening.  He  would  call  upon 
Mr.  Haig,  a  well-known  authority  on  Swedish 
antiquities,  for  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Haig  expressed  his  admiration  at 
the  amount  of  work  which  had  been  got 
through  by  Mr.  White  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
architecture  of  Wisby  was  certainly  very  rude, 
but  it  was  extremely  instructive,  and  therefore 
well  worth  studying.  There  were  four  towers 
on  the  city  wall  towards  the  sea ;  one  was  a 
semicircular  tower  of  strong  construction 
standing  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
wall  towards  the  shore,  while  there  was  another 
about  150  yards  from  it,  called  the  Maiden 
Tower,  which  was  very  interesting.  The 
walls  were  constructed  in  two  pex-iods.  The 
first  part  was  built  about  1280  by  peasants 
employed  by  the  citizens,  but  was  found  to  be 
too  low,  and  another  portion  was  built  inside. 
There  were  four  gates  to  the  town  walls,  which 
were  about  80  ft.  high,  and,  in  some  parts,  S  ft. 
thick.  It  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  in 
accepting  the  dates  given  by  the  chroniclers. 
For  instance,  when  it  appeared  from  these 
that  a  church  now  existing  was  built  in  1050,  it 
might  be  set  down  as  being  a  century  later  in 
date,  because  it  was  known  that  Christianity  was 
only  introduced  into  Gotland  in  102S,  by  Olaf 
the  Saint.  As  the  first  churches  were  no  doubt 
of  wood,  and  lasted  probably  about  100  years, 
the  stone  churches  could  not  have  been  known 
before  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
reason  for  making  Heilig-Ands  a  double  church, 
but  the  most  probable  solution  was  that  this 
particular  part  of  the  town  was  much  crowded 
before  14o0,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
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build  the  church  in  two  stories.  St.  Maria,  now 
used  as  the  parish  church,  was  a  building  of 
many  dates,  commencing  with  1225,  the  chapel 
being  an  interesting  work  of  Late  Pointed 
character.  There  were  some  ninety  churches 
altogether  in  the  island,  all  of  which  were 
more  or  less  interesting.  They  were  generally 
small,  some  being  divided  into  a  nave  and 
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the  middle.  These  churches  were  mostly 
square  in  plan,  the  walls  being  pierced  on  the 
south  side,  as  the  north  side  was  usually  the 
coldest,  and  was  utilised  for  decoration.  Indeed 
in  many  of  these  old  churches  a  great  deal 
of  wall-painting  remained  under  the  whitewash. 
The  towers  were,  as  a  rule,  too  high  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  churches ;  they  were  used  for  de¬ 
fence,  and  only  in  later  periods  were  they  of  a 
different  character.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  found  that  many  of 
the  churches  were  too  small,  and  then  the  old 
chancel  was  pulled  down  and  a  large  one  com¬ 
menced.  The  means,  however,  did  not  readily 
come  in,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
chancel.  The  churches,  therefore,  presented 
the  curious  appearance  of  having  naves  greatly 
lower  than  the  new  chancels.  The  architec¬ 
ture,  as  a  rule,  was  made,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  it  had  gone  before  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  similar  styles  in  other  countries.  It 
must  have  been  carried  there  from  other  lands, 
and  was  of  later  date  than  buildings  of  corre¬ 
sponding  style  found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  drew  attention  to  what 
he  regarded  as  the  very  remarkable  plan  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  Greek  cross.  In  Athens 
and  Byzantium  dozens  of  churches  of  a  similar 
plan  were  to  be  met  with.  Could  there  have 
been  any  connexion  between  Gotland  and 
Greece  ? 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  proposed  a  voto  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  White.  He  had  noticed  that,  in  many  of 
the  plans  exhibited  on  the  screen,  the  chancel 
was  wider  than  the  nave,  while  the  priests’  door 
in  the  chancel  seemed  to  be  rather  far  west. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  in  seconding  the  voto  of 
thanks,  observed  that  there  was  a  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  almost  every  town  of  Northern 
Europe.  Along  the  Rhine  were  to  be  found  a 
number  of  picturesque  churches  which  might 
be  termed  Romanesque,  and  which  might  at  a 
first  glance  be  put  down  as  of  the  same  date ; 
but  they  were  really  of  the  same  date  as  our 
Early  Pointed  churches.  This  might  easily  be 
the  case  in  a  place  so  far  north  as  Gotland, 
and  would  doubtless  partly  explain  the  style ; 
its  being  started  later,  and  its  continuing 
longer. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  was 
cordially  received. 

Mr.  White  replied,  adding  that  he  hoped  some 
day  to  visit  the  country  churches  of  Gotland. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Payne’s  question,  he  said  he 
had  been  told  that  there  was  some  likeness  in 
the  design  of  the  Greek  and  the  ancient 
Swedish  ships.  The  Phoenicians  had  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  old  world,  and  as  the 
Greeks  were  also  a  maritime  power,  they  might 
possibly  have  taken  their  ideas  along  with  them. 
The  cruciform  plan  referred  to  was  apparently 
Byzantine  in  its  origin,  but  as  the  two  larger 
pillars  at  one  side  partly  carried  the  tower, 
there  would  not  be  room  for  a  cupola  to  come 
over  the  centre  of  the  church,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  western  portion  were  lower.  He 
had  purposely  refrained  from  going  into  the 
question  of  bisected  naves,  but  examples  of 
these  were  to  be  found  in  England.  A  small 
village  church  in  Hampshire,  for  example,  had 
a  bisected  nave,  but  he  believed  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  construction, — opening  the  chancel 
more  fully  to  the  whole  body  of  the  worshippers, 
than  if  the  pillars  were  on  the  two  sides. 

Before  the  meeting  closed,  the  President 
submitted  a  communication  from  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth,  asking  whether  the  Institute 
intended  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  premises  at  the  east  end 
of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  which  to  his  mind 
was  more  important  than  the  opening  up  of 
Whitehall  and  the  Mall.  Mr.  Papworth  drew 
attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Penrose  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Times,  and  he  enclosed  a 
block  plan  of  the  locality.  The  whole  block  he 
considered  should  be  taken  down,  not  only  for 
facilitating  the  traffic,  but  for  insuring  the 
safety  of  the  cathedral.  The  President,  in 
submitting  this  communication,  invited  the 
opinion  of  the  members  present  upon  the 
subject.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the 
whole  block  could  bo  removed,  thus  opening 
up  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Institute  could  do 
anything  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Penrose  alluded 
specially  to  the  danger  to  the  cathedral  from 
the  erection  of  a  lofty  building  at  its  eastern 
end. 

Mr.  Edwai'd  Woodthorpe  thought  that  if  they 
could  not  get  the  whole  building  thrown  babk. 
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they  might  at  least  move  for  a  limitation  of  the 
height  of  the  buildings  and  the  depth  of  base¬ 
ment.  As  to  getting  the  ground,  he  believed 
that  was  impossible ;  as  the  Government  had 
done  nothing  in  public  improvements,  it  was 
perfectly  useless  to  apply  to  the  City  Com¬ 
panies.  While  foreign  Governments  moved  in 
these  matters,  ours  would  do  nothing,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  this  Institute  to  show  how 
incapable  the  Government  was  in  regard  to 
improving  the  public  taste. 

Professor  Kerr  considered  that  the  Institute 
was  bound  in  duty  to  take  up  this  subject  in 
some  shape  or  other.  When  the  Institute’s 
Departmental  Committees  were  established,  it 
would  be  the  function  of  one  of  those  com¬ 
mittees  to  deal  with  such  matters.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  Council,  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  might  draw  up  a  report,  which  should 
be  made  public.  If  it  had  no  practical  effect, 
it  would  at  least  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  views  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  I’ Anson  agreed  with  Professor  Kerr 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  Council, 
who  would  certainly  do  their  best  to  call  public 
attention  to  it. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  in  the  end  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  18th 
of  January,  when  a  business  meeting  will  be 
held. 


SHERBORNE  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

The  restoration  of  the  tower,  now  completed, 
brings  to  a  close  a  work  which  was  commenced 
thirty- five  years  ago,  when,  under  the  late 
Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  the  nave  and  aisles,  with 
the  transepts,  were  restored  at  a  large  cost. 
The  late  Earl  Digby  was  a  large  contributor. 
After  Earl  Digbj'’s  death,  his  successor,  Mr. 
G.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  took  in  hand,  at  his  own 
cost,  the  restoration  of  the  magnificent  choir, 
under  the  late  Mr.  W.  Slater.  It  involved  the 
re-construction  of  the  fan  groining,  and  included 
reredos,  stalls,  and  stained  glass  in  all  the  great 
windows.  The  Norman  piers  of  Bishop  Rogers’s 
date  were  built  in  the  “sham”  way  in  which 
those  of  Peterborough  and  Chichester  were 
found  to  have  been  built,  and  were  in  such  a 
state  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  in  1853,  after 
erecting  a  great  timber  centre  and  supports, 
took  out,  piece  by  piece,  the  whole  of  the  earlier 
piers,  replacing  the  shell  and  rubbish  with  hard 
Ham  stone  masonry.  He  also  repaired  the 
western  piers.  When,  therefore,  in  1883,  it  was 
determined  to  restore  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower,  the  architects,  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter 
and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow,  found  that  they  had  good 
solid  legs  on  which  to  work ;  the  western  and 
eastern  arches  had,  however,  sunk  very  much, 
causing  great  fissures,  and  the  walls  of  the 
belfry-stage  inclined  to  the  east,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  great  “  Wolsey  ”  bell.  Prof. 
Wilkins,  in  182S,  had  reported  on  the  tower, 
and  afterwards  his  suggestions,  in  principle, 
were  carried  out  by  introducing  great  timber 
supports  under  the  bell-beams,  to  throw  their 
weight  on  the  northern  and  southern  walls. 

In  1883  a  scaffolding  was  erected,  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  marked  each  stone  of  the  tower 
which  was  to  be  renewed  or  repaired.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  construct  a  strong  brick 
arch,  resting  on  the  solid  piers  and  tied  by  iron, 
to  carry  the  east  wall,  which  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt, — the  Norman  work  being  replaced. 
A  somewhat  similar  treatment  was  necessary 
to  the  west  wall.  The  parapet  is  new,  and  the 
pinnacles,  long  lost,  have  been  reproduced  on 
their  old  bases. 

All  new  masonry  is  in  the  hardest  bed  of  Ham 
Hill  stone,  the  decay  of  the  tower  being  due 
to  some  extent  to  the  use  of  inferior  local  stone. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Betton,  of  Sherborne ;  and 
the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Smith.  The  tower 
and  its  pinnacles  are  now  protected  by  a  system 
of  lightning  conductors  by  Messrs.  Sanderson 
&  Co. 

The  bells  have  been  re-hung  in  a  new  oak 
fraruo  by  Messrs.  Warner  &  Sons,  using  Goslin’s 
patent,  and  the  Wolsey  tenor  bell  can  now  bo 
rung  by  one  man  instead  of  requiring  three  men 
as  before.  A  few  days  ago,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  a  “  grandsire  triple  ”  was  rung 
by  tho^  “  College  Youths,”  and  the  bells  were 
“  fired,”  so  as  to  test  in  every  way  the  stability 
of  the  new  work. 

The  church  itself  is  now  completed,  but  it  is 
possible  that  ere  long  the  beautiful  Early 
English  Lady-chapel  may  be  rebuilt.  One  of 


its  bays  is  still  preserved  entire  in  a  house, 
with  its  old  painting,  carving,  and  gilding,  and 
also  the  chantry  chapels  added  as  aisles  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Further  works  are  in  con¬ 
templation  for  the  King’s  Schools,  including  a 
restoration  of  part  of  the  great  Gate-house  of 
the  Abbey,  formerly  a  three-storied  building  in 
the  type  of  the  “Ely  Porta”  of  the  Ely 
Monastery,  and  also  the  repair  of  the  original 
schoolroom  of  Edward  VI.,  now  the  dining-hall 
of  the  “  school-house.” 


AWARD  OF  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  following  awards  for  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  were  made  on  Thursday  evening,  the  10th 
inst. : — Historical  painting,  subject  “  A  Scene 
from  Hamlet,”  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling 
Studentship,  H.  B.  Fisher  (the  grave  scene)  ; 
Turner  Gold  Medal  and  Scholarship,  subject 
“  The  Mountain  of  Clouds,”  from  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  C.  A.  Wilkinson  ;  Creswick  Prize, 
subject  “  A  Stagnant  Pool,”  Miss  M.  Tayler; 
Armitage  Prize,  subject  “Joseph  discovering 
Himself  to  his  Brethren,”  Bronze  Medal  and  30/., 
W.  H.  Margetson  ;  10/.  premium,  S.  Paget.* 
Painting  of  a  figure  from  the  life,  First,  Silver 
Medal,  W.  Dickson ;  Second,  Silver  Medal,  P.  F. 
Bell.  Painting  of  a  head  from  the  life,  First, 
Silver  Medal,  A.  J.  Foster;  Second,  Silver  Medal, 
A.  T.  Nowell.  Copy  of  an  oil  painting,  subject 
“  Portrait  of  the  Painter,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,”  First,  Silver  Medal,  S.  G.  Enderby; 
Second,  Silver  Medal,  not  awarded.  Design  for 
decoration,  subject  “  Peace  and  Plenty,”  R.  A. 
Bell.  Drawing  of  a  head  from  the  life,  First, 
Silver  Medal,  Miss  A.  Sherriff ;  Second,  Silver 
Medal,  Miss  B.  M.  Latham.  Set  of  three  drawings 
from  the  life,  First,  Silver  Medal,  Miss  B.  M. 
Latham.  Set  of  three  drawings  from  the  life, 
First  prize,  G.  Hutchinson;  Second,  H.  Copping; 
Third,  C.  W.  Bartlett ;  Fourth,  G.  S.  Knowles. 
Drawing  of  a  statue  or  group,  Miss  H.  Coombe. 
Perspective  drawing,-  Silver  Medal,  E.  A.  T. 
Scott.  Cartoon  of  a  draped  figure,  subject 
“  Grief,”  Silver  Medal  and  Prize,  Miss  M.  A.  H. 
Simpson.  Prize  for  a  line  engraving,  no  compe¬ 
tition.  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship 
in  Sculpture,  subject  “  Cain  the  Outcast,”  F. 
W.  Pomeroy.  Set  of  two  models  of  a  figure  from 
the  life,  First  prize,  A.  G.  Walker;  Second,  W.  G. 
John.  Model  of  a  design  in  the  round,  subject 
“  Mercy  pleading  for  the  Vanquished,”  First 
prize,  W.  E.  R.  Stephens  ;  Second,  A.  G.  Walker. 
Model  of  a  statue  or  group,  subject  “ Charity” ; 
on  the  reverse,  “  Clothing  the  Naked,”  John 
Rhind.  Design  for  a  medal,  Silver  Medal,  not 
awarded. 

The  Awards  for  Architecture  were  given  in 
our  last,  p.  846. 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Tiie  annual  presentation  of  prizes  to  the 
students  of  this  Institution  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  Steinway  Hall, 
Lower  Seymour-street,  when,  as  on  former 
occasions,  a  number  of  the  best  productions 
of  the  students  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  George  A.  Thrupp,  who  presided,  ex¬ 
pressed  gratification  with  the  past  year’s  work, 
the  good  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
great  benefit  they  had  derived  under  the  able 
instruction  of  their  new  head  -  master,  Mr. 
George  G.  Simpson,  whom  he  called  upon  to 
read  his  report,  which  stated  that  during  the 
past  year  4-27  students  attended  the  school, 
showing  a  slight  increase  on  the  number  attend¬ 
ing  during  the  previous  year.  The  fees  amounted 
to  951/.  Is.  9d.,  being  67/.  8s.  5d.  in  excess  of 
the  amount  received  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  claim  of  the  school  upon  the 
Government  for  the  grant  on  results  was  457/. 
7s.  3d.,  being  slightly  lass  than  in  1884.  The 
Travelling  Studentship  of  the  value  of  50/ , 
offered  to  the  West  London  School  by  Mr.  List, 
through  the  Painters’  Company,  was  this  year 
awarded  to  Edward  Ingram  Taylor.  The 
trustees  of  a  fund  provided  by  the  Owen  Jones 
Memorial  Committee,  for  the  encouragement 
of  decorative  art,  offer  six  prizes  annually  for 
the  six  best  designs  in  furniture,  decoration,  &c. 
Each  prize  consists  of  a  bound  copy  of  Owen 
Jones’  “  Principles  of  Design,”  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Two  prizes  out 
of  the  six  were  awarded  to  students  of  this 
school . 

Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  in  addressing  the 

■  Disqualified  on  account  of  haring  received  the  same 
reward  previously. 


company,  expressed  the  gratification  it  afforded 
him  to  be  able  to  say  that  now  the  West 
London  School,  which  had  always  striven  to 
maintain  its  efficiency,  stood  very  nearly  fore¬ 
most  amongst  kindred  institutions  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  England  should  not  only  maintain,  but 
should  strenuously  endeavour  to  increase  and 
strengthen,  her  hold  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  this  would  best  be  accomplished 
through  her  schools  of  art.  It  used  to  be  the 
common  expresion,  “  They  do  things  better  in 
France  ” ;  perhaps  that  was  true  many  years 
since,  but  he  had  visited  that  country  on 
various  occasions  in  recent  years,  and  thought 
that  we  in  England  did  things  just  as  well, — 
even  somewhat  better  in  the  present  day 
than  our  Continental  friends.  The  idea 
had  long  prevailed  that  if  we  wanted  really 
good  artistic  designs,  we  must  go  abroad 
for  them.  It  was  not  so  in  the  present  day, 
and  if  only  our  young  people  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  patriotio  to  attend  schools  of  art  we 
need  not  fear  foreign  competition.  We  should 
never  have  obtained  the  leading  position  we 
now  occupy  but  for  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  flower  of  the  nation  had  evinced,  and  wo 
could  not  maintain  our  present  eminence 
either  in  arts  or  manufactures  unless 
these  institutions  were  adequately  attended 
by  young  men  and  women  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  their  studies.  He  would  like  to 
see  guilds  established  like  those  in  Frauce, 
where  masters,  foremen,  and  workmen  met 
together  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  how  they 
could  best  promote  and  further  the  interests 
of  their  respective  trades.  Since  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1878  these  Parisian  guilds  had  been  duly 
recognised  by  the  Government ;  there  had  been 
juries  appointed,  who  examined  the  various 
classes  of  manufactures,  but  only  one  report, 
he  regretted,  had  hitherto  been  published,  and 
that  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  an  English 
firm.  South  Kensington  had  a  precious  collec¬ 
tion,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling,  which 
adequately  contributed  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
exhibitions  annually  throughout  the  country, 
and  he  hoped  that  ere  many  years  had  passed 
every  municipality  throughout  the  kingdom, 
through  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  it, 
would  foster  the  arts  and  manufactures  by 
having  an  institution  of  its  own. 

Sir  Philip  then  distributed  the  prizes,  the  most 
successful  students  being  warmly  applauded. 
Among  the  prize-winners  we  may  name  Edward 
Ingram  Taylor,  who  took  the  Gold  Medal  for  his 
design  for  the  interior  decoration  of  a  building  ; 
Edgar  H.  Turner,  who  took  a  Silver  Medal  for  his 
design  for  the  decoration  of  a  frieze ;  Agnes  W. 
Guest,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal 
for  designs  for  wall-tiles ;  Herbert  C.  Cane, 
who  took  a  Queen’s  Prize  for  a  design  for  a 
wrought-iron  lamp  and  bracket;  Florence  E. 
Hannam,  two  Queen’s  Prizes,  for  designs  for 
tiles  and  a  design  for  a  plate ;  and  Janet  Hayley, 
Queen’s  Prize,  for  design  for  interior  decora¬ 
tion.  The  winners  of  the  Owen  Jones  Prizes, 
referred  to  in  the  Master’s  report,  were  Maud 
Johnson  and  Edgar  H.  Turner. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  head  master  and  his  assistants, 
remarked  that  as  a  large  manufacturer  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  matter  of  inexpressible  importance 
to  England,  —  to  manufacturers  and  artisans 
alike, — that  we  should  make  determined  pro¬ 
gress,  since  much  yet  remained  to  be  done  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  L.  Aumonier  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wool- 
lams  &  Co.),  in  seconding  the  vote,  remarked 
that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  greater  number 
of  the  designs  for  wall-papers  were  purchased 
from  foreigners, — principally  from  Frenchmen, 
— but  now  foreign  designs  did  not  amount  to 
one  per  cent.,  and  he  bad  not  purchased  a  foreign 
design  for  seven  years,  the  whole  of  his  having 
been  obtained  from  past  or  present  pupils  of 
that  school.  Seeing  some  of  these  on  view,  he 
explained  their  merits,  and  stated  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  two  guineas  per  annum 
for  five  years  to  the  student  who  produced 
the  best  design  for  papei'hangings  of  artistic 
merit. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


Artists’  Volunteer  Corps.  —  The  annual 
dinner  of  C  Company  of  the  Artists’  Volun¬ 
teer  Corps  (Capt.  W.  Spiers)  took  place  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
company  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
members  of  the  architectural  profession. 
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AUSTIN  HALL,  HARVARD  LAW 
SCHOOLS,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

UR  columns  this  week  contain  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  by  an  English  archi¬ 
tect  on  the  artistic  qualities  of  American 
architecture,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  argued 
that  architecture  in  America  is  at  this  moment 
far  more  advanced  in  the  path  of  picturesque¬ 
ness  and  originality  than  critics  of  a  few  years 
back  held  that  it  ever  would  or  could  advance 
1  here  could  hardly  be  a  more  pointed  comment 
on  this  opinion  than  is  furnished  by  the  illus¬ 


tration  we  give  of  the  Austin  Hall  at  Cambridge, 
U.S.,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Richardson. 

If  it  were  true  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  American  architects  took  no  thought 
for  design  save  to  invest  their  buildings  in  a 
more  or  less  orthodox  clothing  of  Classic  columns 
or  Gothic  buttresses,  this  criticism  has  to  be 
revised  now.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Richardson’s 
desigH;  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  its 
force,  vigour,  and  originality.  Of  course,  in 
regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  is  based  on  Byzantine  and  Romanesque 
types,  but  there  is  hardly  anything  of  mere 
imitation  in  it. 

The  rough  finish  of  certain  portions  of  the 


masonry,  especially  noticeable  in  what  must  be 
called  “  the  frieze,”  when  we  should  rather 
expect  a  finished  surface,  is  one  of  the  means 
of  gaining  force  and  variety  of  expression 
which  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  adopted  by 
some  American  architects  now  :  as  applied  in 
the  frieze  here  it  appears  to  ns  an  eyesore,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  the  stone  having 
decayed ;  it  appears,  in  fact,  rather  like  a 
caprice.  The  plan  of  the  building,  accompanied 
by  some  brief  particulars,  is  subjoined. 

The  illustratioms  are  reproduced  (by  per¬ 
mission)  from  a  fine  portfolio  of  photographs 
of  the  building,  forwarded  to  us  under  the  title 
“  Monographs  of  American  Architecture.”  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  more  such  mono¬ 
graphs. 
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MISSION  HALLS. 

This  sheet  of  Rochester  Diocesan  Mission 
Halls  shows  a  few  of  those  recently  designed 
by  Messrs.  Romaine-Walker  &  Tanner,  archi¬ 
tects. 

The  Surrey  Gardens  Mission  Hall  is  attached 
to  St.  Paul’s,  Lorrimore-square,  and  presents 
somewhat  novel  features  in  construction.  The 
building  committee  desired  an  edifice  partaking 
of  a  secular  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
in  order  to  gain  the  attendance  of  those  classes 
at  the  services  in  the  hall  who  would  not  readily 
enter  a  church.  The  architects  were  also  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  a  possibility  in  the  future 
of  the  building  being  extended  in  length  and 
converted  into  purely  ecclesiastical  uses.  The 
internal  dimensions  are  70  ft.  by  55  ft.,  and  the 
varied  requirements  were  met  by  the  use  of 
iron.  Four  iron  stanchions  are  placed  in  the 
angles  of  a  square  about  24  ft.  each  way, 
dividing  the  hall  into  three  bays,  each  about 
24  ft.  These  stanchions  support  longitudinally 
bressummer  girders,  carrying  the  dwarf  upper 
walls  and  gabled  windows.  To  the  heads  of 
the  stanchions  above  the  girders  are  secured 
wrought-iron  principals  or  trusses  formed  to  the 
slopes  of  the  roof,  and  constructed  to  prev-n* 
any  outward  thrust.  The  ridge  is  iron,  and  the 
purlins  are  iron.  The  principals  of  the  lower 
roofs  are  also  iron,  and  bolted  to  the  stanchions 
and  bressummer8.  This  construction  rendered 
all  outside  buttresses  unnecessary,  and  every 
inch  of  area  was  available  for  the  floor-space  of 
the  hall.  The  ironwork  was  so  designed  as  to 
give  the  effect,  when  cased  in  wood,  of  curved 
principals  supported  by  wooden  piers  with 
carved  caps ;  and  longitudinally  there  are 
segmental  arches  to  every  bay,  forming  an 
arcade,  and  the  whole  interior  presents  a  novel 
and  striking  effect.  The  building  has  excellent 
acoustic  properties. 

The  exterior  is  of  red  brick  and  Box  ground 
Bath  stone,  and  is  roofed  with  tiles.  A  small 
vestry  is  adjacent  to  the  platform  end,  with 
lavatories  and  heating-chamber  below.  The 
building  is  warmed  with  large-bore  pipes, 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Slade. 
There  is  also  a  special  system  of  ventilation. 
The  constructive  ironwork  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Dennett  &  Ingle.  The  floor  is  wood 
block  paving.  The  general  contractors  were 
Messrs.  H.  Burman  &  Son,  who  also  prepared 
the  Beating,  which  is  reversible,  and  will  accom¬ 
modate  800  persons. 

Westcombe  Park  Mission  Hall  is  attached  to 
ChristChurch,  East  Greenwich,  and  is  a  build¬ 
ing,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a  class-room,  19  ft.  by 
18  ft.  ;  there  is  also  a  vestry,  a  range  and  boiler, 
and  all  necessary  ottices.  The  exterior  is  faced 
with  stock  bricks  and  hung  tiles.  The  roofs 
are  tiled.  The  interior  is  spanned  by  four 
trusses,  and  to  avoid  cross-ties  the  wall-pieces 
are  taken  down  to  the  ground.  An  Ulverston 
coil-shutter  divides  the  class-room  and  hall. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  wood  blocks  on  concrete. 
The  seating  was  made  by  Messrs.  H.  Burman 
&  Son,  and  the  hall  holds  450  persons.  The 
heating-apparatus  was  put  in  by  Messrs.  R. 
Renton  Gibbs  &  Son,  on  their  small-bore  pipe 
Rystem.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  R. 
Lewis  Wood,  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr.  V. 
Hibbins. 

St.  Anne’s  Mission  Hall,  Bermondsey,  is  to  be 
started  early  in  the  new  year. 

A  Mission  Hall  connected  with  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  Lavender-hill,  is  in  progress, 
and  when  complete  will  accommodate  1,000 
adults.  The  first  block,  seating  500,  will  be 
opened  at  Christmas.  In  connexion  with  the 
Wilberforce  Mission  House,  at  Newington-butts, 
which  was  opened  last  year,  the  new  Memorial 
Hall  has  been  completed  this  autumn.  These 
t  wo  buildings,  as  well  as  those  illustrated,  are 
by  the  same  architects. 


STAND  INDEPENDENT  CHURCH,  NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 

The  design  which  we  illustrate  was  selected 
in  a  competition  limited  to  four  firms  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  Nonconformist  Churoh  building.  The 
chief  difficulty  the  designers  had  to  contend 
with  was  the  limited  area  of  the  site,  which  is 
in  a  graveyard  that  has  been  in  use  for  200 
years,  and  is  still  used, — hence  the  total  absence 
of  buttresses. 

A  crypt  extends  under  the  whole  area,  the 
roof  forming  the  floor  of  the  church,  being  of 
cement  concrete  and  iron  joists,  covered  on  the 
top  with  wood  block  paving  for  the  seats,  and 


mosaic  tiles  for  the  gangways.  The  building 
is  faced  with  parpoints  from  Brighouse,  and 
the  dressings  are  of  best  white  stone,  from 
Hollington. 

Internally,  the  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  an  arcade  having  pillars  of  polished 
red  Peterhead  granite,  with  carved  caps,  and 
moulded  arches  of  stone.  The  chancel  arch  is 
similarly  treated,  and  the  organ-chamber  has 
also  arches  opening  into  the  nave  and  chancel. 

The  roofs  are  hammer-beam  and  wagon¬ 
headed,  groined  in  the  lower  part  between  the 
clearstory  windows.  The  pulpit,  prayer-desk, 
and  choir-stalls  are  to  be  of  oak,  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  of  pitch  pine.  The  reredos  will  be 
enriched  by  terra-cotta  basreliefs  of  the  “  Last 
Supper,”  “Christ  Healing  the  Blind,”  and 
“  Christ  Healing  the  Deaf,”  modelled  by  Morris. 
The  windows  are  to  be  all  of  muffled  glass, 
slightly  tinted,  with  boders  and  divisions  of 
rich  colours  and  roundels,  and  simple  devices 
in  the  tracery. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Dar¬ 
lington. 

The  memorial  stone  was  laid  on  Saturday, 
July  25tb,  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  SUBURBAN  CHURCH. 

This  is  a  design  for  a  church  for  a  site  on  the 
Telford  Park  Estate,  where  there  at  present 
exists  a  temporary  church,  the  full  attendance 
at  which  encourages  the  hope  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  church  may  soon  take  its  place. 

The  site  adjoins  cross  roads,  and  will  be 
passed,  not  only  by  residents  on  the  estate,  but 
by  many  others  living  in  Clapham  Park,  on 
their  way  to  Streatham  Hill  Station. 

A  clock,  therefore,  which  may  be  seen  from 
several  directions  to  give  the  correct  time  to 
the  neighbourhood,  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
tower.  The  tower  is  enlarged  at  the  stage 
where  this  important  use  is  fulfilled,  and  space 
is  thus  provided  for  bells  as  well ;  an  upper 
belfry  being  available  for  a  carillon  to  be 
worked  by  the  clock. 

As  regards  the  body  of  the  church,  an 
arrangement  is  adopted  which, — as  proved  by 
the  estimates, — reduces  the  cost  far  below  that 
involved  by  the  usual  constructive  features. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  houses,  for  the  use  of  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  the  church  is  required. 

Edward  J.  Tarver. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  on  December  10th,  was 
en  file  to  signalise  the  completion  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  increase  to  its  water  supply  by  the  open- 
of  a  new  reservoir  at  Pembury,  which,  with  a 
top  area  of  seven  acres,  is  capable  of  holding 
45,000,000  gallons.  The  scheme,  which  has 
cost  33,0001.  to  carry  out,  was  first  mooted 
in  1875,  but  active  constructional  operations 
were  not  commenced  until  the  end  of  1881. 
After  delays  of  various  kinds,  the  ooening 
ceremony  was  last  week  performed  by  the  wife 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board. 

The  work,  which  embodies  some  points  of 
special  interest,  necessitated  the  excavation  of 
120,000  yards  of  earth,  which  has  been  utilised 
in  the  construction  of  two  artificial  embank¬ 
ments,  each  having  a  base  thickness  of  156  ft. 
The  reservoir,  which  is  27  ft.  deep,  has  21,418 
square  yards  of  bottom  surface,  which  was 
concreted  to  a  depth  of  12  in.,  while  the  slopes 
measure  13,222  square  yards,  also  conoreted 
with  an  average  thickness  of  9  in.  The  whole 
of  this  34,640  square  yards  of  concrete  was 
afterwards  covered  with  Bradshaw’s  Limmer 
Asphalte  of  a  thickness  of  i-  in.  to  £  in. 

The  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Brentnall,  M  I.C.E.,  at 
the  dinner  following  the  opening  cei-emony, 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  work,  and  em¬ 
phasised  the  importance  of  two  interesting  points 
of  departure  taken  by  him  from  the  methods 
usually  employed  iu  such  undertakings.  He 
said  : — Thero  are  some  features  of  engineering 
interest  in  connexion  with  these  works.  I  will 
mention  two  only,  which  will  perhaps  allay  the 
fears  some  may  have  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
embankments.  Storage  reservoirs  are  usually 
so  constructed  that  only  one  artificially-made 
embankment  is  required,  which  is  built  up  i  i 
thick  layers  of  earth,  of  11  in.  to  2  ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness,  tipped  loosely  from  barrows  or  wagons, 
and  consolidated  by  its  own  weight  (a  very 
uneven  and  imperfect  consolidation,  taking  au 
indefinite  length  of  time)  ;  a  clay-puddle  wall 


in  the  centre  of  the  embankment  being  relied  on 
for  water-tightness.  This  sometimes  fails  with 
most  calamitous  results.  In  the  present  case  the 
site  of  the  reservoir  was  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  engine-house  and 
tunnel  of  the  old  works  ;  and  two  artificial  em¬ 
bankments  were  imperatively  necessary.  1 
made  a  wide  departure  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  construction,  just  explained,  in  con¬ 
structing  the  embankments  iu  layers  of  earth 
fresh  from  the  excavation,  laid  only  6  iu.  thick, 
with  a  little  water  added,  and  then  rolled  and 
cross-rolled  with  a  steam  roller,  until  each 
layer  was  reduced  to  about  3£  in.  thick.  By 
this  method  the  embankments  were  at  once 
consolidated  equal  to  the  original  earth ; 
no  subsidence  whatever  taking  place,  as  is 
proved  by  the  brickwork  erected  upon  it 
remaining  perfectly  sound ;  indeed,  so  perfect 
was  the  consolidation  that  when  the  men  were 
required  to  move  some  of  it,  it  was  like  a  piece 
of  rock,  and  had  to  be  picked  out.  The  reservoir 
is,  in  fact,  unique  in  this  respect,  and  in  that  it 
has  a  culvert  running  through  the  centre  of  it. 
This  culvert  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  the 
surface-water,  which  generally  flows  through  the 
valley  to  the  Medway.  This  again  necessitated 
extra  cost,  and  involved  great  forethought;  for 
it  had  to  be  constructed  so  that  it  should  carry 
an  immense  weight.  It  passes  directly  through 
the  centre  of  the  two  artificial  embankments, 
and  thus  underneath  the  whole  length  of  the 
reservoir.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  example 
of  embankment  construction  has  been  followed 
in  the  North  of  England  by  an  engineer  of  emi¬ 
nence,  who  is  constructing  a  reservoir  with  an 
embankment  upwards  of  100  ft.  high,  the 
rolling  alone  costing  close  on  6,000Z.,  which  is 
money  well  spent,  as  the  work  is  at  once 
consolidated  and  the  stability  of  the  bank 
insured.  Another  wide  departure  from  the 
ordinary  method  of  construction  was  the 
adoption  of  an  inner  skin  or  layer  of  asphalte 
as  the  watertight  material  in  lieu  of  clay- 
puddle,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  are  several 
advantages  in  the  adoption  of  asphalte.  It  is 
quite  as  cheap  as  clay-puddle;  should  a  leak 
occur  it  can  easily  be  found  and  stopped ;  it 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  there  will  be  no  risk  of  the  slopes  being 
damaged  by  waves  in  rough  weather.  It  has 
also  a  clean  and  neat  appearance,  and  forms  a 
fitting  receptacle  for  filtered  potable  water. 
This  plan  of  asphalting  has  also  been  adopted 
by  an  engineer  in  the  construction  of  a  reservoir 
to  hold  12,000,000  gallons.  The  asphalting  of 
the  reservoir  bed  and  slopes  was  done  by 
Messrs.  Bradshaw  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
them  ;  they  did  in  three  months  and  a  half  the 
work  for  which  six  months  had  been  allowed. 
No  deviation  from  the  contract  plans  prepared 
by  me  in  1880  wus  at  all  necessary.  Every  bit 
of  work  done  can  be  found  shown  on  those 
plans;  and  the  “extras,”  as  “extras”  aro 
understood,  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  1002., 
which  is  not  much  on  a  30,0002.  job. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  thirty-first  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  was  held  on  December  14th, 
in  the  Reading-room  of  the  Society,  6,  Westmin- 
ster-chambers,  S.W.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Gandon,  President.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected 
as  the  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz.: — As  President,  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey;  as 
Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  H.  Robinson,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Walmisley,  and  Mr.  W.  Schonheyder:  as  Ordi¬ 
nary  Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  R.  Berridge, 
W.  Barns  Kinsey,  W.  Macgeorge,  Arthur  F. 
Phillips,  M.  Ogle Tarbotton,  Jonathan  R.  Baillio, 
R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch,  aud  John  Standfield, 
the  three  latter  gentlemen  being  new  Members 
of  Council ;  as  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams  ;  and  as  Auditor, 
Mr.  Alfred  Lass.  The  proceedings  terminated 
by  a  general  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  and 
officers  for  1885,  which  was  duly  acknowledged 
by  the  Chairman 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  Guildhall 
Tavern,  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Gandon,  iu 
the  chair. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
duly  honoured,  General  Bruce  responding  on 
behalf  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  aud  Major  John 
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Aird,  of  the  Engineer  and  Railway  Volunteer 
Staff  Corps,  for  the  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “  Success  to  the  Society  of  Engineers.” 
He  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  and  usefulness  of  the  Society, 
upon  the  excellent  papers  which  were  read  at 
its  meetings  during  last  session,  and  upon  the 
interesting  and  instructive  visits  which  the 
members  had  made  during  the  year  to  various 
important  engineering  workshops  and  works  in 
progress.  It  was  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say 
that  many  men  who  had  joined  the  Society  as 
students  were  now  occupying  responsible  posts 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  the 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  had  served 
the  Society  in  those  offices  sinoe  its  founda¬ 
tion,  thirty-one  years  ago. 

Mr.  Williams  replied,  making  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  value  of  the  visits  to  works,  facilities 
for  which  were  so  kindly  afforded  by  the 
engineers-in-charge. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rigg  proposed  “  The  President,” 
and  referred  to  the  able  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Gandon  had  fulfilled  his  duties  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Gandon  replied,  expressing  his  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  he  was  to  be  followed  by  so  able  and 
well-tried  a  man  as  the  President-elect,  Mr. 
Perry  F.  Nursey,  whose  health  he  proposed. 
The  toast  was  very  warmly  received. 

Mr.  Nursey  (Editor  of  Iron)  replied  in 
felicitous  terms,  thanking  the  members  for 
having  elected  him  to  be  their  President,  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  official  connexion  with 
the  Society.  He  had,  in  fact,  served  four 
apprenticeships  in  office, — firstly,  as  assistant 
hou.  secretary,  subsequently  as  secretary,  and 
for  the  last  seven  years  as  a  Member  of 
Council.  During  the  coming  year  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  profession. 

The  other  toasts  were  “  The  Vice-Presidents 
and  Members  of  Council,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Aird  and  coupled  with  the  name  of  Professor 
H.  Robinson  ;  “  The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Messrs.  D.  Baynes  and  W.  Wain, 
wright;  and  “The  Secretary,”  Mr.  C.  J. 
Light,  who  was,  unfortunately,  unable  to  attend, 
owing  to  illness. 


THE  LATE  MR.  II.  E.  COE. 

We  announce  with  much  regret  that  Mr. 
Henry  Edward  Coe,  architect,  died  on  Thursday, 
December  10th,  after  a  painful  illness.  Ho  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  John  Coe,  solicitor,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  at  the 
same  time  as  the  late  George  Edmund  Street. 
When  quite  a  young  man  he  obtained  the 
honour  of  being  placed  first  in  the  competition 
for  the  Foreign  Offices,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  premium  of  800  guineas,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  the  privilege  of  carrying  out  this  work, 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
More  recently  Mr.  Coegained  the  second  premium 
(500  guineas)  in  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Build¬ 
ings  competition.  He  was  at  various  times  in 
partnership  with  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Peck 
and  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Robinson,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  with  Mr.  Arthur  Catt,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  his,  and  who,  with  Mr.  S.  R.  J. 
Smith  (who  has  also  been  connected  with  the 
office  for  some  years)  intends  to  carry  on  the 
business.  The  late  Mr.  Coe  has,  in  conjunction 
with  the  aforesaid  gentlemen,  or  by  himself, 
carried  out  many  works  of  importance,  including 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  at  Islington  (in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Peck)  ;  Parochial  Schools  at  Nor¬ 
wood,  for  the  parish  of  Lambeth;  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Hospital,  Plymouth;  Trent  College 
Derbyshire;  the  Guildhall,  Cambridge;  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  at  Beddington  ;  and  a 
number  of  other  public  institutions,  together 
with  churches,  schools,  mansions,  &c.  The  new 
National  Agricultural  Hall,  at  Kensington  (of 
which  we  recently  gave  illustrations)  is  now 
being  erected  from  his  designs.  Mr.  Coe  was 
hr ty- nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  remams  were  interred  on  Wednesday  last 
at  Highgato  Cemetery. 


The  Art  Journal. — The  January  number  of 
this journal  will  contain  an  article  upon  the 
forthcoming  representation  of  Goethe’s  “Faust  » 
from  che  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  engravings  taken  from  sketches 
made  for  the  scenery  by  Messrs.  Telbin  & 


Decorative  Border  by  Albert  Dilrer. 


DECORATIVE  SKETCH  BY  ALBERT 
DURER. 

In  the  article  on  “  The  Decorative  Work  of 
the  Early  German  Engravers  ”  last  week  (p.  618), 
reference  was  made  to  a  collection  of  decorative 
sketches  by  Albert  Diirer  for  book  margins,  and 
other  such  subjects,  collected  and  edited  by 
Oberneiter.  The  accompanying  illustration  is 
a  reproduction  from  a  tracing  of  one  of  these, 
somewhat  reduced  in  size,  and  may  be  of  interest 
as  an  example  of  this  class  of  Albert  Diirer’s 
work,  which  is  not  much  known. 


ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  TAUNTON. 

Extensive  additions  at  the  east  end  of  this 
fifteenth-century  church  have  just  been  made. 
Notwithstanding  its  largo  and  magnificent 
western  tower,  the  body  of  the  church  is  poor. 
In  plan  it  comprises  a  nave  and  aisles,  all  under 
span  roofs,  with  a  south  porch,  the  whole  rather 
modernised.  The  easternmost  arches  of  the 
nave  are  modern,  and  much  wider  than  the 
others,  as,  some  forty  years  since  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Medimval  chancel  was  thrown 
into  the  nave,  and  an  arch  of  brick,  covered 
with  Portland  cement,  built  over  the  entrance 
to  the  sanctuary.  The  pseudo-chancel  was,  in 
fact,  only  12  ft.  long,  and  a  small  vestry  then 
built,  is  now  pulled  down.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  to  bring  back  the  old  condition  of 
things,  as  the  recent  improvements  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  sittings 
(for  about  880),  notwithstanding  the  pulling 
down  of  the  large  galleries  in  the  north  and  south 
aisles.  Consequently,  an  entirely  new  chancel 
has  been  built,  40  ft.  long,  of  the  same  width 
as  tvas  the  ancient  one,  having  a  handsome  lofty 
moulded  stone  chancel-arch.  A  spacious  organ- 
chamber  and  choir-vestry,  23  ft.  long  by  17  ft. 
3  in.  wide,  and  a  clergy  vestry,  17  ft.  9  in.  by 
11  ft.  3  in.,  have  been  attaohed  to  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  On  the  south  side  an  aisle  has 
been  built,  divided  from  the  chancel  by  two 
arches.  The  east  windows  of  the  former  chancel 
and  south  nave  aisle  have  been  carefully  re-built 
further  east,  as  well  as  the  old  piscina,  after 
conservative  repair.  In  order  not  to  unneces¬ 
sarily  disturb  any  ancient  part  of  the  structure, 
the  modern  glass  from  the  east  window  of  the 
north  aisle  has  been  removed,  the  old  stanchions 
and  saddle-bars  being  left.  The  space  under 
the  wir.dow  has  been  pierced  with  an  orna¬ 
mental  8 tone  screen,  following  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  windows  above.  The  space  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  lately  occupied  by 
the  organ,  is  now  devoted  to  seats.  The  inte¬ 
resting  old  font  has  been  removed  to  a  more 
suitable  position  under  the  tower,  and  set  upon 
a  proper  stone  platform.  The  old  oak  Jacobean 
pulpit  has  been  cleared  of  its  varnish  and 
paint,  and  reset  at  a  lower  level,  upon  a 
base  of  Bishops  Lydeard  red  sandstone, 
with  white  lias  coping  to  the  Keinton 
stone  steps.  An  oak  Litany  -  desk,  from 
the  architect’s  design,  has  been  added.  From 
the  same  level  to  that  of  the  footpace  on 
which  the  altar  stands  are  seven  steps,  the 
greater  number  of  them  placed  eastwards  of  the 
choir-seats.  The  prayer-desks  and  choir-seats 
are  of  English  oak.  A  credence  of  Pennant 
stone  has  been  fixed  within  the  sanctuary.  An 
elaborate  panelled  English  oak  altar  has  also 
been  carried  out.  The  pavements  to  the 
chancel  and  south  chancel  aisle  are  of  God¬ 
win’s  encaustic  tiles,  specially  designed  by  the 
architect.  The  windows  not  supplied  with 


painted  glass  are  now  filled  with  cathedral 
rolled  glass  of  various  tints  in  geometrical 
patterns,  and  there  are  arrangements  of  glass 
of  somewhat  like  character  to  several  windows 
in  the  body  of  the  building.  Wagon-headed 
ribbed  and  panelled  English  oak  ceilings  have 
been  put  to  the  chancel  and  south  chancel  aisle 
with  carved  pateras.  The  former  also  has  a 
rich  cresting,  and  over  the  sanctuary  is  orna¬ 
mentally  cusped.  Designs  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  have  been  prepared  for  handsome  oak 
screens  under  the  chancel  arch  and  side  arches, 
but  at  present  sufficient  funds  are  not  forth¬ 
coming.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  put  new 
oak  boarded  and  panelled  ceilings  to  the  body 
of  the  church  in  place  of  the  present  lath  and 
plaster  ceiling  and  cement  ribs.  A  reredos  of 
suitable  character  with  the  church  is  likewise 
thought  of. 

A  design  has  been  prepared  for  a  handsome 
oak  screen  and  lobby  to  the  west  entrance  of 
the  tower  in  place  of  the  present  poor  deal 
lobbies.  Handsome  oak  benches  and  book- 
boards  standing  on  a  platform  have  been  placed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  for  the  official  use  of  the  church¬ 
wardens. 

The  main  material  of  the  walls  is  the  same  as 
the  old  part  of  the  church, — rough  local  stone 
with  Ham  Hill  freestone  dressings.  The  new 
roofs  are  covered  with  Delabole  slates  and  red 
Bridgewater  ridge  tiles.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A.;  the  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Webber,  of  Taunton  ;  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  John  Pearse,  of  Minehead. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland 
was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  their  offices, 
37,  Dawson-street.  Mr.  T.  Drew  occupied  the 
chair.  The  other  members  present  were : — 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Carroll,  J.  L.  Robinson,  Parke 
Neville,  R.Langrisho,  C.  A.  Owen,  C.  Geoghegan, 
W.  Stirling,  W.  K.  Parry,  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  W. 
Mitchell,  J.  Fullerton,  G.  Ashlin,  S.  Syraes,  hon. 
treasurer,  and  A.  E.  Murray,  hon.  secretary. 
The  election  of  officers  for  1886  was  the  first 
business  proceeded  with.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  : — President,  W.  H.  Lynn, 
Belfast ;  hon.  secretary,  Albert  E.  Murray ; 
hon.  treasurer,  Sandham  Symes;  Council, 
Parke  Neville,  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  J.  R.  Carroll, 
George  C.  Ashlin,  Thomas  Drew,  Charles 
Geoghegan,  James  H.  Owen,  William  Mitchell, 
Thomas  N.  Deane ;  auditors,  H.  R.  Newton  and 
T.  M.  Deane.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  Fellows  : — W.  H.  Byrne,  Samuel  Close, 
W.  H.  Lynn,  T.  N.  Deane,  J.  F.  Fuller,  J.  L. 
Robinson,  and  D.  F.  Freeman.  Mr.  Murray 
read  the  report,  which,  after  expressing  regret 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  John  M'Curdy,  the  late 
President,  went  on  to  refer  to  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  Government  in  this  country  to 
get  works,  such  as  the  building  of  post-offices, 
national  schools,  coastguard-stations,  piers,  &c., 
carried  out  by  their  own  officials.  This  was  a 
practice  which  had  not  been  followed  in  Ireland 
until  of  late  years,  and  was  not  at  all  followed 
in  England.  The  works  at  the  Royal  University 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Works 
instead  of  by  the  profession.  The  Council  had 
this  subject  under  consideration,  and  proposed 
at  a  near  date  to  bring  it  vigorously  forward. 
Mr.  Symes  read  the  financial  report,  from  which 
it  appeared  the  financial  condition  of  the  insti- 
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fcute  was  satisfactory.  The  reports  were 
adopted,  and  votes  of  thanks  passed  to  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  Symes  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  they  had  filled  their  respective  offices 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Fullerton,  Armagh, 
read  a  paper  on  “  The  Better  Protection  of  the 
Profession.”  He  urged  the  necessity  of  archi¬ 
tects  being  registered  with  tr.e  Institute,  so 
as  to  prevent  in  some  measure  the  growing 
tendency  of  builders  and  other  unqualified 
persons  imposing  on  the  public,  and  bringing 
the  real  professional  men  into  contempt.  He 
cited  numerous  instances  where  unqualified  men 
had  been  blindly  employed  by  the  public,  who 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  call  in  qualified  men 
to  correct  the  mistakes  which  had  been  made. 
In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  in 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  Queen’s 
College,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins  read  a  paper 
entitled  '•  Notes  on  Warwickshire  Churches,” 
which  was  copiously  illustrated  by  photographs, 
pen  and  pencil  sketches,  &c.,  mostly  by  the 
author’s  own  hand.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  accorded  to  the  lecturer.  Mr. 
Cossins,  in  responding,  deplored  the  modern 
system  of  restoration,  and  very  kindly  acceded 
to  the  request  of  the  members  to  conduct  a 
visit  during  the  coming  summer  to  some  of  the 
churches  referred  to.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association:  — 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Peacock,  F.  Evans,  F.  B.  Andrews, 
J.  Irwine,  E.  Wilkes,  E.  H.  Bewlay. 

York  Arch  i  tectural  Association. — The  members 
and  friends  of  the  York  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  third  annual  conversazione  in 
the  Water-colour  Galleries  of  the  Fine  Art 
Exhibition  on  the  11th  inst.  During  the  even¬ 
ing  the  President  of  the  Council  (Mr.  A.  Pollard) 
who  was  supported  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Penty  (past- 
president)  and  other  officers,  delivered  an 
address,  and  the  prizes  were  distributed.  The 
President,  who  was  warmly  applauded,  said 
the  result  of  the  competitions  for  pi-izes  was 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  winners,  who  had 
produced  some  good  work,  though  there  still 
existed  a  want  of  enthusiasm  amongst  members 
eligible  to  compete  for  prizes. 

Access  to  St.  James’s  Park  from  Charing 
Cross.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  this  Friday,  the  18th  inst.,  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  will 
present  a  report  recommending  “  That  a  letter 
be  addressed  to  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
asking,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  new 
Admiralty  aud  War  Offices,  that  a  public  road¬ 
way  may  be  formed  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
Strand  to  the  Mall  of  St.  James’s  Park,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by  a 
deputation  from  this  Board  to  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  her  Majesty’s  Works,  &c.,  in  June, 

1882.”  I 


In  our  account  of  the  Sanitary  Exhibition 
held  at  Leicester  two  or  three  months  ago,*  we 
referred  to  a  new  form  of  construction  for  fire¬ 
proof  flooring,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & 
Co.,  of  Lambeth,  which  has  been  named  the 
11  Doulton-Peto  Flooring.”  It  consists,  as  wo 
then  said  in  effect  (and  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  diagram,  fig.  1),  of  a  number  of 
fireclay  voussoirs,  made  hollow,  and  keyed 
together  as  shown,  the  end  pieces  or  voussoirs 
being  so  shaped  as  to  pass  round  and  over  the 
lower  flanges  of  the  iron  joists,  so  as  to  protect 
the  latter  from  the  action  of  fire.  The  rebates 
or  grooves  left  in  the  sides  of  the  blocks  are 
filled  flush  with  cement  immediately  before 
fixing,  and  the  surfaces  of  these  lines  of  cement 
come  in  contact,  so  that  on  hardening  a  good 
cement  key  is  afforded.  The  grooves  left  in  the 
soffits  of  the  blocks  are  to  afford  a  key  for  the 
plastering.  This  method  of  flooring  has  been  used 
throughout  at  the  new  London  Pavilion  Music 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  and  with  such  facility,  we  are 
informed,  that  the  builders,  Messrs.  Peto,  were 
enabled  to  lay  the  wood  flooring  above  the 
blocks  and  to  cover  the  soffit  with  plastering 
simultaneously,  thus  saving  time.  This  method 
of  fireproof  flooring  is,  moreover,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  very  cleanly  in  construction. 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  2)  shows  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  system  of  covering  main  girders  by 
terra-cotta  soffit-pieces  and  side  slabs.  This  does 
not  need  detailed  description,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  diagram,  air-spaces  are  provided  so  as  to 
act  as  non-conductors  of  heat.  These  air¬ 
spaces,  it  is  urged,  have  also  the  advantage  of 
being  available  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  as 
holes  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  slabs 
without  injuring  their  stability,  but  with  con¬ 
siderably  diminished  effectiveness,  without 
doubt,  in  their  primary  object, — that  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  girders  from  the  action  of  fire. 
Messrs.  Doulton  make  no  claim  to  have 
originated  the  principle  of  encasing  the  iron¬ 
work  of  a  building  with  terra-cotta.  Indeed, 
as  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  pro¬ 
tected  the  iron  girders  and  columns  of  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum  by  encasing  them  with 
that  material. 


BUSINESS  PREMISES,  LEWISHAM. 

Sir, — A  slight  error  occurred  in  your  issue  of  the 
14th  ult.  [p.  697]  in  the  description  of  “Business 
Premises,  Lewisham  High  -  road.”  The  article 
should  have  stated  that  they  have  been  “opened 
by  Messrs.  Haycraft  &  Son,  in  connexion  with  their 
old-established  business,  Broadway,  Deptford.” 
Mr.  G.  E.  Haycraft  was  responsible  for  their  erec¬ 
tion,  and  we  find  the  discrepancy  has  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  misapprehension  in  some  quar¬ 
ters.  J.  Haycraft  k  Son. 

Deptford  Broadway. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CHARTER, 
R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  Charter  is  recommitted 
one  may  expect  a  perfect  document,  although 
lawyers  tell  us  that  Acts  of  Parliament  when 
finished  by  the  draughtsman  are  generally 
better  compositions  than  when  they  emerge 
from  the  Committee  of  the  House,  demon¬ 
strating,  in  fact,  the  truth  of  the  adage  “  too 
many  cooks.”  I  must  say  I  disapprove  the 
action  of  the  Council  in  sending  out  a  draft  of 
the  proposed  Charter  some  months  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session  that  all 
should  study  it,  aud  then  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  day  to  send  round  another.  I  gave 
much  attention  to  the  first  and  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  second.  The  course  is  very 
suggestive  of  what  so  frequently  occurs  with 
men  eager  to  accept  office,  yet  leave  the  work 
to  be  done  by  two  or  three  who  attend  with 
regularity,  and  then,  appearing  like  comets  on 
the  scene,  brandish  their  fiery  scimetars,  upset 
and  confuse  what  has  been  done,  and  perhaps 
better  done,  by  their  steadily  working  colleagues 
who  have  mastered  the  subject. 

The  Associates  supported  the  proposed  Charter 
loyally,  as  they  will  be  largely  aud  very  properly 
benefited.  They  are  a  numerous  class,  mostly 
youthful,  and  those  of  us  who  are  no  longer 
young  feel  a  pleasure  in  helping  them.  But 
they  should  not  ask  too  much.  I  mean,  they 
should  not  rebel  at  the  proposed  restrictions 
which  deny  them  the  power  of  voting  for  the 
eleciion  of  Fellows  and  the  passing  of  By-laws. 
Equality  of  voting  power  is  too  communistic. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  voting  for  Fellows 
and  By-laws  is  a  money  qualification,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  is  involved.  It  is  a  question  of 
professional  grade.  It  leaves  something  to 
work  for,  is  a  stimulus  to  ambition,  and  a 
hostage  for  propriety  of  deportment.  For 
example,  if  members  of  the,  so  to  speak,  lower 
house  deport  themselves  improperly,  by  ex¬ 
cluding  them  from  the  class  of  Fellows  a  penalty 
is  inflicted  which  may  have  a  salutary  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  question  of  amalgamating  all  provincial 
societies  with  the  Institute  is  a  cherished  wish 
with  me,  and  I  hope  a  majority  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  insist  on  the  introduction  in  the  new 
Charter  of  a  clause  embodying  it.  Some  see 
difficulties.  I  see  very  few, — in  fact,  none  that 
cannot  be  coped  with.  When  Germany  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  kingdoms,  each 
having  its  own  system  of  passports  and  com¬ 
mercial  regulations,  it  took  longer  to  conform 
to  the  various  requisitions  before  passing  from 
one  state  to  another  than  it  does  in  these  days 
to  try  a  man  and  execute  him  for  a  capital 
offence  ;  and  equally  obstructive  were  the  laws 
regulating  trade.  But  the  Zollverein  banished 
all  impediments;  the  exigencies  of  trade  and 
the  needs  of  the  community  were  deemed  of  far 
greater  import  than  obedience  to  antiquated 
customs  :  so  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union 
became  a  fact  and  a  boon,  and  the  several 
States  followed  one  code  of  laws.  With  equal 
ease  may  the  difficulties  in  amalgamating  the 
central  body  of  architects  with  the  provincial 
bodies  be  met. 

Each  architectural  society  in  the  provinces 
has  been  established  or  its  own  lines;  but 
why  may  not  the  S3  lines  bo  changed  so  as  to 
harmonise  wi:h  those  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects  ?  Life  is  made  up  of  compromises, 
and  in  dealing  with  this  federation  scheme,  each 
must  make  concessions  if  they  can  be  shown  to 
be  reasonable.  Possibly  something  may  have 
to  bo  said  on  the  “  quantities”  question.  That 
need  not  be  imported  into  the  new  Charter,  but 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  By-laws.  As  we  are 
now  a  kind  of  untied  Btates,  let  us  endeavour 
to  become  the  opposite.  If  some  of  the  chief 
provincial  societies  will  set  the  example,  others 
may  follow,  and  those  who  refuse  to  modify 
will  pay  the  penalty  of  isolation.  Time  is  the 
cure,  and  when  it  is  felt  that  individual  action 
is  unfettered,  aud  that  we  as  a  professional 
brotherhood  are  merely  following  generally 
accepted  laws,  which  may  add  to  our  profes¬ 
sional  status,  the  instructed  public  will  employ 
only  the  chartered  men.  Those  who  keep  aloof 
will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  holder  of 
the  Institute’s  certificate  as  the  compounder  of 
a  patent  medicine  stands  to  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  who  holds  the  indisputable  certificate  to 
practise. 

Dec.  9,  18S5.  T.  E.  Knightley. 

*#*  Postponed  from  last  week  for  want  of 
space. 


See  Builder,  p.  416,  ante, 
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“SUTTON’S  HOSPITAL  IN  CHARTER- 
HOUSE.” 

SlR, — As  an  “old  Carthusian”  1  have  read 
your  article  on  “Sutton’s  Hospital”  [p.  811, 
ante]  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  I  look 
forward  to  your  promised  further  description 
of  our  old  school. 

I  may  supplement  your  interesting  notes  on 
the  buildings  by  explaining  that  in  my  school¬ 
days  (1851-7)  our  buildings  surrounded  “  Upper 
Green,”  where  our  cricket  matches  were  played  ; 
on  the  north  side  of  this  was  a  “  hill,”  on  which 
our  school-room  stood,*  and  beyond  this  was 
“  Under  Green,”  the  great  irregular  space  sold 
by  the  Merchant  Taylors  after  their  purchase  of 
it,  and  now  built  over.  It  is  “  Upper  Green” 
which  interests  us  specially.  That  great  square 
space  was  the  cloister  court  of  the  Carthusian 
Monastery,  and  on  its  west  and  east  sides  were 
existing  in  my  time  (and  I  hope  still  exist)  some 
of  the  ancient  doorways  of  the  monks’  cells, 
with  the  small  arched  apertures  through  which 
meals  were  passed  to  the  occupants  from  the 
cloister  alley,  just  as  I  have  since  seen  at  the 
Monastery  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  and  as 
Viollet-le-Duc  gives  them  in  his  “  Dictionnaire 
d’ Architecture.”  The  best-preserved  remains 
were  in  the  later  brick  cloister  (where  we 
played  football  u-nder  difficulties  1)  near  “  Middle 
Friars,”  but  I  trust  that  others  still  exist  in 
“  Crown  Walk,”  eo  called  from  the  white  crown 
painted  up  on  the  wall  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
when  (as  my  grandfather  used  to  tell  me)  the 
boys  of  his  day  played  at  coach-and-liorses,  and 
there  “changed  horses.” 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Carthusian 
monks’  chapel  stood  on  the  “  hill,”  and  where  as 
tradition  says  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  at 
the  Great  Plague  were  buried.  This  would 
agree  with  the  usual  Carthusian  plan.  Certain 
it  is  that  our  present  chapel  is  of  much  later 
date  and  was  most  likely  built  by  the  Howards 
in  connexion  with  their  house.  Yet  this  chapel 
is  to  us  C  arthusians  of  surpassing  interest,  for 
there  is  our  founder’s  tomb,  “good  Richard 
Sutton,”  and  there  we  meet  for  evening  prayer 
on  our  founder’s  birthday  (December  12)  before 
we  dine  in  our  old  hall.  The  chapel  and  Howard 
House  stand  on  the  south  side  of  “Upper 
Green.”  The  former  is  characteristic  of  that 
date  (James  I.),  and  has  a  double  aisle  lighted 
by  windows  placed  high  in  the  wall  with  a 
round-arched  arcade ;  the  tomb  of  the  founder 
is  in  the  north  aisle.  Though  I  used  to  sit  in  it 
I  could  bear  without  much  emotion  to  hear  that 
the  ugly  modern  projection  northwards  from  the 
Sutton  aisle  was  to  bo  removed.  It  is  incon¬ 
gruous,  and  spoils  the  old  proportions  of  the 
ch  ipel. 

The  old  hall  is  of  the  Howard  date,  but  was 
much  altered  when  it  came  into  Sutton’s  hands. 
He  added  a  quasi-clearstory,  put  on  a  new  roof 
and  constructed  a  music  gallery  and  screen* 
with  panelling  and  chimneypiece,  over  which  is 
a  side  gallery  from  end  to  end  ;  very  curious  in 
effect. 

Howard  House,  with  its  beautiful  mullioned 
windows,  and  tapestry-covered  walls,  is  well 
known  ;  and  we  Carthusians  remember  its  state¬ 
room,  used  for  our  singing  lessons,  under  Hullah 
then,  and  for  the  “Oration”  which  we  all  had 
annually  to  go  and  hear,  before  its  delivery  in 
the  Hall.  J 


uu  oiaer  oartnusian  relics  are  not  so  familit 
to  the  general  public,  but,  as  an  essential  pa: 
of  our  history,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  I  a- 
sure  that  I  only  express  the  earnest  wish  of  o! 
Carthusians  that  they  may  never  disappear  fc 
any  consideration  whatever. 

We  who  a-ere  preeent  on  Thursday  last  in  tt 
old  Hall  heard,  w,th  profound  interest,  afti 
dinner,  the  extensive  scheme  of  the  Gorernors 
>t  was  explained  in  detaU  to  us  by  the  Haste 
and  though  we  appreciate  the  sense  of  duty  i 
the  Governors  to  extend  Sutton's  Charity  a 
largely  as  possible,  we  regret  the  necessity  c 

the  sweeping  away  of  any  of  our  old  building: 
One,  however,  feels  that,  in  the  hands  of  sue 
truly  conservative”  Governors  as  the  Attorney 
General  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  all  possibl 
consideration  will  be  given  to  old  tradition: 
Yet  one  also  feels  sad  to  think  that  by  thi 
proposed  scheme,  the  adsum  "  to  their  Mast, 

w  Udn  the  .  7  btM“id  by  Sutt°d’»  Pensions 

within  the  sound  of  their  old  chapel  bell. 

R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 


[Dec.  19,  1885. 


CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. 

Sir, — I  think  it  will  be  best,  as  Mr.  Snell’s 
feelings  appear  to  be  hurt,  and  he  is  evidently 
very  angry,  not  to  pursue  this  discussion 
further  with  him.  Henry  C.  Burdett. 

December  17  th,  1885. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SITE 
FOR  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

SIR, — Born  and  bred  in  London,  and  having  some 
practical  acquaintance  with  architecture,  1  have 
watched  with  great  interest  all  metropolitan  im¬ 
provements  for  some  years,  and  should  like  to  add 
one  word  in  support  of  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  on  the  above  subject,  so  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  plan  given  in  your  paper  of 
Nov.  21st  last. 

The  combination  of  advantages  that  would  be 
gained  by  its  adoption,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  Mall  into  ChariDg- 
cross. 

2.  The  widening  of  the  Whitehall  thoroughfare  at 
its  narrowest  part. 

3.  The  extension  of  the  Whitehall  fa$ade  of  the 
new  buildiogs,  which  would  so  largely  enhance  the 
general  effect  of  the  structure  ;  as  well  as 

4.  The  great  increase  of  light  and  wholesomeness 
that  would  be  secured  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
open  courts  and  areas, — 

would,  I  believe,  if  sufficiently  laid  before,  and 
realised  by,  the  publio,  easily  reconcile  them  to 
the  increased  co't  ;  while  the  proposed  dodging 
of  the  new  building  round  the  back  of  the  two 
banks  (which  it  would  nevertheless  dwarf  into 
unpleasant  insignificance)  must,  if  carried  out,  be 
a  source  of  intense  regret  to  all  future  generations. 

In  numberless  cases  the  avoidance  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  outlay  has  proved  to  be  false  economy,  and 
produced  the  more  dissatisfaction  because  it  has 
ultimately  led  to  greatly  increased  expenditure. 

As  a  second  change  in  the  headship  of  the  Office 
of  Works  has  taken  place,  there  seems  some  hope  of 
an  alteration  in  the  accepted  plan  being  made,  and 
if  the  new  First  Commissioner  would  give  an  im¬ 
partial  consideration  to  Mr.  Robins’s  proposals,  and 
adopt  them,  probably  many  would  not  regret  that 
through  the  fortune  of  political  warfare  this  great 
decision,  at  any  rate,  has  come  into  the  hands  of  an 
Irish  representative.  Henry  Staines. 


“  OVERCROWDING  IN  LONDON.” 

Sir,— In  the  otherwise  excellent  report  of  the 
discussion  on  the  paper  road  to  the  Association  of 
Sinitary  Inspectors  on  “Overcrowding  in  London,” 
published  in  the  Builder  of  the  12th  inst.  [p.  841], 
I  am  reported  to  have  said  : — “  Architects  seemed 
to  think  they  had  an  exclusive  privilege  to  construct 
dwellings,"  &c.,  and  on  that  sentence  I  am  favoured 
with  a  foot-note  expressing  surprise  that  a  sanitary 
inspector  should  be  so  ill-informed  as  not  to  know 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  of  London  are 
built  by  speculating  builders,  and  not  from  the 
plans  or  under  the  supervision  of  architects. 

Having  had  a  large  experience  in  the  building 
trade,  and  also  in  practical  sanitation,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  say 
tba*.  the  absurdity  of  such  words  is  as  evident  to  me 
as  to  you  ;  and,  that  they  are  not  mine.  What  I 
poiuted  out  was,  that  any  one  is  privileged  to  con¬ 
struct  dwellings  wherein  the  rooms  may  be  as  small 
as  he  pleases  ;  that  there  is  no  restraint  of  law  as  to 
dimensions,  save  that  ceilings  must  at  least  be  7  ft. 
high  j  and  I  pointed  out  that  this  privilege  is  very 
much  abused  all  over  London,— may  I  add,  abused 
not  only  in  the  construction  of  so-called  “  Models  ”• 
but  also  in  the  construction  of  an  enormous  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  houses  built  and  being  built  in  and  around 
London  .'— the  space  suitable  for  one  room  being 
generally  divided  into  two  or  more  rooms,  in  which 
elbow-room  for  families  simply  does  not  exist. 

I  venture  to  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  full  gravity  of  the  evil  consequences  involved  in 
penning  up  a  great  population  in  rooms  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  in  size  to  the  requirements  of  a  home,  shall 
be  better  understood,  and  its  further  extension  pre¬ 
vented  by  an  enactment  prescribing  a  minimum 
superficies  of  floor  and  ceiling,  and  a  minimum  pro¬ 
portion  of  length  to  width  (where  the  sides  are  not 
equal)  for  all  rooms  intended  for  human  habitation. 

Hugh  Alexander, 

Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Shoreditch. 


BIRKENHEAD  ABATTOIRS 
COMPETITION. 

SlB>— Fr.°m  the  articles  and  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  the  local  papers  it  is  dear  that  a 
grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  architects 
who  have  sent  in  the  plans.  First,  by  inviting 
them  to  compete,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
decision  to  employ  a  certain  architect  had  been 
determined.  Secondly,  by  the  farce  of  calling  in 
professions,  assistance,  and  ignoring  it  when  it 
was  found  that  the  architect  who  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon  was  not  represented  among  the  three 


sets  of  plans  selected,  and  deliberately  bringing  in 
his  plans  and  adopting  them. 

The  local  papers  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  it  as  a 
piece  of  jobbery,  to  condemn  it  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  to  recommend  competitors  to  combine  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Council  asking  them  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question.  In  view  to  such  a  course 
being  taken,  a  notice  to  competitors  to  send  in 
their  names  to  “A.  B.  C.,”  care  of  Broom  & 
Walmsley,  1,  Hamilton-square,  Birkenhead,  was 
posted  at  the  entrance  to  the  room  where  the 
plans  were  exhibited.  Some  names  have  been  re¬ 
ceived;  but  the  notice  may  not  have  been  seen  by 
all  competitors.  Will  you,  therefore,  permit 
attention  to  be  drawn  to  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  Builder  ?  The  memorial  is  being  prepared 
and  will  be  pent  for  signature  to  every  competitor 
whose  name  is  received. 

One  of  the  Competitors. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  PRIVATE 
DWELLINGS. 

Sir,  Referring  to  your  report  of  the  paper  on 
the  above  subject  [p.  839],  read  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  I  have  evidently  quite 
failed  to  express  my  meaning  with  regard  to  inlets 
and  outlets  in  a  system  of  ventilation.  I  do  not  by 
any  means  advocate  the  neglect  of  outlets  ;  what  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  in  a  common-place  house  it 
was  desirable  to  provide  enough  properly-arraDged 
inlets,  and  then  rather  to  leave  the  extraction  to 
the  natural  agent,— the  fire,— than  to  specially- 
contrived  outlets,  which  are  expensive,  and  uncer¬ 
tain  in  their  action. 

It  was  evident  that  on  the  evening  of  discussion 
one  of  the  speakers  (Mr.  Slater)  was  under  the  same 
misapprehension  as  yourself,  and  I  had  thoughts 
of  correcting  his  impression,  but  refrained,  under 
the  idea  that  but  little  importance  would  be  attached 
to  my  views  as  a  private  individual ;  but  as  you 
have  commented  on  them  as  those  of  the  chairman, 
I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  this  correction. 

J.  Alfred  Gotch. 


WHAT  IS  A  “QUARRY”? 

Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  remarks  re 
above,  but  you  misunderstand  me  :  my  question  is 
not,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ;  but  what  is 
a  quarry,— a  quarry  as  known  in  the  trade  for  the 
last  half-century.  You  say  “  It  thus  appears  that 
recent  custom  takes  it  to  mean  a  diamond  shape.” 
By  the  enclosed  glass  merchants’  list  dated  1829 
however,  you  will  see  that  even  at  that  date  quarries 
were  known  as  “  quarries,”  and  squares  as 
“  squares.” 

We  all  know  that  the  word  “square”  is  used  daily 
for  panes  which  are  not  square  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

I  have  used  the  word  “  pane  ”  in  preference  for 
five-and-twenty  years  :  if  no  other,  it  has  the  one 
advantage  of  being  shorter.  If  you  could  find  space 
in  the  Builder  to  reprint  the  list  enclosed  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  interest  many  of  your  readers. 

If  some  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly 
answer  my  query  they  will  much  oblige 

Ten  to  the  Foot. 

*#*  The  price  list  of  1829  referred  to  is  hardly  of 
sufficient  interest  to  print,  but  it  gives  “quarries’’ 
as  a  separate  item  under  the  general  head  of  “  Prices 
of  Crown  Window  Glass,”  and  “squares”  and 
“small  squares”  as  two  other  headings. 


FELT  ROOFING. 

Sir,— I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  I  could  get  information  as  to 
the  experience  of  other  people  with  regard  to  felt 
roofing.  Does  the  smell  ever  quite  go  oft'?  It  is 
now  three  years  since  I  added  a  library  to  my 
house,— a  large  room,  with  no  others  above  it 
having  a  high  oak  roof,  boarded  in,  with  felt  over, 
and  then  slated.  The  builder  and  architect  both 
told  me  the  smell  of  tar  from  the  felt  would  go  off 
in  a  few  months,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so.  In 
the  summer  and  dry  weather  it  soon  became  very 
little  perceptible,  but  on  rainy  and  damp  days,  of 
which  we  get  a  great  many  in  the  West,  the  strong 
gaseous  smell  of  tar,  which  catches  one's  throat,  is 
as  powerful  as  ever,  and  renders  the  room  quite 
uninhabitable  at  this  season.  Having  a  good  fire 
makes  things  worse,  as  the  heat  seems  to  draw  the 
smell  down  into  the  room.  Is  there  any  remedy? 

_ _  f! 


The  late  Sir  William  Siemens.— We 

understand  that  a  biography  of  this  eminent 
man  is  being  prepared,  at  the  desire  of  the 
executors,  by  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  author  of  the  “  Life  of  Sir  William  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.”  We  are  asked  to  say  that  Dr. 
Pole  will  be  grateful  for  the  loan  of  any  of  Sir 
William’s  letters,  or  for  any  information  of  im¬ 
portance.  Address,  Athenaeum  Club,  S.W. 


Dec.  19,  1885.] 
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Sjjt  Slubtnt’s  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 
xxix. 

THE  HYPERBOLIC  PARABOLOID. 

HIS  surface  (fig.  225#)  is  engendered  by 
a  straight  line,  A,  sliding  on  two  other 
straight  lines,  B  and  B1,  not  contained  in 
one  plane,  the  straight  line  A  remaining  always 
parallel  to  a  given  plane,  P,  which  is  called  a 
Directing  Plane.  To  produce  a  series  of  genera¬ 
tors,  A,  we  have  only  to  cut  the  two  directors,  B 
and  B1,  by  planes  parallel  to  the  directing  plane 
P;  joining  the  points  of  intersection,  M  N,  m1  n1, 


m“  n" . ,  we  have  the  generators  A,  A1, 

A11 . required. 


This  paraboloid  is  a  skew  surface,  for  any  two 
generators,  A  and  A1,  cannot  be  in  one  plane, 
otherwise  the  directors  B  and  B1  would  be  in 
one  plane. 

This  paraboloid  has  also,  like  the  hyperboloid, 
another  system  of  generation,  in  which  the 
directors  B  become  generators,  which  slide 
along  any  two  lines,  A,  which  then  become  the 
directors.  We  prove  this  by  showing  that  any 
plane,  nuv,  parallel  to  the  directors,  B  and  B1, 
cuts  the  paraboloid  along  a  straight  line  ;  this 
means  that  the  intersections,  d,  d1,  d11,  of  the 
plane  with  the  generators  A,  A',  A"  are  in  a 
straight  line. 

Let  us  project  our  figure  on  a  plane,  Q  o  x, 
parallel  to  the  directors  B  and  B1 ;  and  let  the 
lines  of  projection  be  parallel  to  the  line  P  o 
(mind  this  is  not  an  orthogonal  projection,  as 
those  we  ordinarily  make,  but  an  oblique  pro¬ 
jection  on  a  plane,  which  need  not  be  at  right 
angles  with  the  plan).  Now,  B  and  B1  will  be 
projected  in  h  and  b',  and  the  lineB  m  d  n,  m1  d1 
n*,  mudun"  will  be  projected  on  mdn,  m'  dl  n], 
du  n",  parallels  to  ox.  We  shall  have, 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  projection  lines 
being  parallels : — 

Mi)  md  M1  D1  m1  d'  m11  d“  mn  cl" 
dn  (iti’o'N1  tlln* ’  d"  n"  d"nn 

but  as  the  lines,  A,  A1,  A",  are  cut  by  three 
planes  parallel  to  the  plane  Q,  we  have  by  the 
fifth  proposition  : — 

md_m'bi  m"  d" 

D  N  D1  Nl  Du  N11 

and,  therefore,  the  second  members  of  the 
former  equations  are  equal,  and  we  have  : — 
7ud_m'd1  m"  d" 
d  n  d' n'  d"  nu 

As  the  lines  m  n,  m'n1,  mun",  are  parallel, 
theBe  proportions  show  that  the  points  d,  d',  d" 
are  on  a  straight  line;  the  points  D,  d1,  d" 
are,  therefore,  in  the  projecting  plane  of  the 
line  d,  dl  d",  and  as  the  points  n,  d1,  d"  are 
also  in  the  plane  D  u  v,  they  are  on  the  inter¬ 
section  of  both  planes,  and  are  therefore  in  a 
straight  line. 

We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  a  line  B, 
parallel  to  the  plane  Q,  is  made  to  slide  on  the 
two  lines  A  and  A1,  it  will  describe  the  same 
paraboloid  described  before  by  the  line  A. 

Now,  if  without  requiring  that  the  line  B  be 
parallel  to  a  given  plane,  we  slide  the  line  B 
on  three  lines,  A,  A1,  A",  parallel  to  a  plane  P ; 
the  line  B  will  again  engender  the  paraboloid. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  paraboloid  may 
he  considered  as  a  special  case  of  the  hyper¬ 
boloid  of  one  sheet. 

From  the  above  we  can  conclude  : — 

Firstly.  That  through  any  point  d  of  the 
paraboloid  two  generators  pass,  the  one  of 
system  A,  the  other  of  system  B. 

Secondly.  That  two  generators  of  the  same 
system  are  never  in  one  plane. 

Thirdly.  That  each  generator  of  one  system 
meets  all  the  generators  of  the  other  system, 
but  that  there  are  no  two  generators  parallel ; 
for,  if  A"  and  B11,  for  instance,  were  parallel, 
they  would  have  to  be  both  parallel  to  ox 
intersection  of  the  two  directing  planes.  This 
is  impossible ;  for  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  surface,  a  plane  which  passes  through  B", 
and  is  parallel  to  o  x,  will  be  parallel  to  the 
directing  plane  Q,  and  can  never  intersect  any 
other  director  B ;  therefore,  can  never  give 
another  point  of  a  generator. 

Fourthly. — A  straight  line  can  pierce  a  para¬ 
boloid  in  not  more  than  two  points. 

As  the  generators  of  the  paraboloid  are  found 


*  Figs.  222,  223,  and  221  refer  to  the  preceding  article. 


by  the  intersections  of  the  directors  by  planes 
parallel  to  the  plane  P,  we  know  by  the  fifth 
proposition  that  the  parallel  planes  cut  the 
lines  B  and  B1  in  proportional  parts ;  this  gives 
us  the  following  proportions  : — 

MM1  M1  Mn  M11  Mm_ 

N  N1  N1  N11  N1’  Nm 

The  surface  of  the  paraboh  id  m  ight  therefore  be 
described  by  a  line,  A,  s  iding  on  the  directors 
B  and  B1  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  these  directors 
in  proportional  parts. — This  gives  us  an  easy 
way  of  constructing  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
with  four  wood  rails  and  a  reel  of  thread. 
Make  with  the  rails  a  skew  quadrilateral  of 
rigid  angles,  then  divide  each  side  in  equal 
parts,  and  join  the  divisions  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  quadrilateral  with  thread.  From  the  last 
definition  we  see  that  each  thread  will  be  a 
generator  of  a  paraboloid,  of  which  all  the 
threads  taken  together  will  clearly  represent 
the  surface. 

The  tangent  plane  (fig.  225)  to  the  paraboloid 
in  a  point  g  is  the  plane  of  the  two  generators 
which  pass  through  that  point.  We  therefore 
produce  a  second  generator,  A1,  parallel  to  the 
directing  plane  P,  and  then  cut  both  the  gene¬ 
rators  A  and  A'  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  other 
directing  plane  Q,  and  passing  through  G ;  this 
gives  us  the  second  generator,  ghk,  required. 

The  section  of  the  paraboloid  by  a  plane  tt  (fig. 
225)  is  found  by  marking  on  the  generators  the 
points  where  they  are  cut  by  the  plane  and 
connecting  these  points  by  a  continuous  line. 
The  tangent  to  the  curve  of  intersection  will  be, 
as  in  every  other  case,  the  intersection  of  the 
cutting  plane  it  by  the  plane  tangent  to  the 
surface  of  the  paraboloid  which  we  find  as 
above.  But  we  can  foretell  beforehand  what 
the  nature  of  the  section  will  be. 

If  the  plane  tt  contains  a  generator  of  the 
paraboloid,  the  other  branch  of  the  section  will 
be  also  a  straight  line ;  but  if  the  plane  n  be 
parallel  to  the  directing  plane  P,  there  would 
be  but  one  straight  line  of  section,  viz.,  a  gene¬ 
rator  itself. 

Let  the  plane  tt  be  any  plane  not  parallel  to 
the  directing  planes,  and  its  traces  on  those 
planes  be  8  and  51.  We  know  that  the  para¬ 
boloid  will  have  generators  parallel  to  8  and 
51 ;  for,  if  we  take  a  plare,  Bce,  parallel  to  8,  it 
will  cut  the  director  B1  somewhere,  say  in  N1’  ; 
if  through  Nu  you  carry  a  horizontal  plane,  it 
will  cut  the  paraboloid  along  the  generator  A", 
which  is  parallel  to  c  E  and,  therefore,  to  8,  that 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  tt.  In  the  same  way  a 
generator  of  the  B  system  may  be  found  parallel 
to  J1  and  the  plane  tt.  The  plane  it  will  never 
touch  the  two  generators  which  are  parallel  to 
it,  the  section  must  therefore  be  an  open  curve 
which  will  tend  to  touch  the  said  generators  at 
an  infinite  distance.  This  means  the  section  is 
a  hyperbola. 

The  limits  (prop,  asymptots)  of  the  hyperbola 
are  the  intersection  of  the  plane  n  by  the  planes 
tangent  to  the  hyperboloid  at  an  infinite  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  generators  parallel  to  the  plane  7r. 
These  tangent  planes  are  the  planes  which  con¬ 
tain  the  generators,  and  are  parallel  to  the 
directing  planes ;  the  limits  are  therefore  very 
easily  found. 

If  the  plane  ir  is  parallel  to  the  intersection 
o  x  of  the  directing  planes,  then  the  section  is  a 
parabola. 

In  fig.  226  we  have  represented  the  plan  of  a 
hyperbolic  paraboloid  and  two  elevations,  by 
which  the  reader  will  be  able  to  realise  the 
appearance  of  this  surface.  He  will  find  it 
identical  with  that  described  before  in  fig.  98 
(June  6th,  1885),  for  its  outline  on  both  eleva¬ 
tions,  or,  what  is  the  same,  its  sections  by  the 
vertical  planes  on  e  c  and  dh  fh  are  parabolas  and 
all  other  sections  of  the  surface  parallel  to  those 
planes  are  also  parabolas,  as  they  are  all 
vertical  planes  parallel,  as  we  will  see,  to  the 
intersection  of  the  directing  planes  P  and  Q  ; 
the  surface  may  therefore  be  described  as 
formed  by  the  motion  of  a  parabola  along  another 
parabola  at  right  angles  with  it. 

In  our  figure  the  two  directing  planes  are 
supposed  vertical,  and  their  horizontal  traces 
PA  and  QA  are  given  at  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  plan ;  their  intersection  is,  therefore,  a 
vertical  line.  The  horizontal  projections  of  the 
generators  of  the  paraboloid  will,  of  conrse,  be 
parallel  to  PA  and  QA.  We  have  taken  tne  lines 
d  c  and  e  f  as  directors,  and  drawn  only  one 
system  of  generators  (few  of  the  other  system 
are  indicated  on  the  plan  by  broken  lines),  so 
as  to  allow  us  to  show  on  the  elevations  by 
plain  lines  the  parts  of  the  generators  which 


are  seen,  and  by  dotted  lines  the  parts  which 
are  hidden  by  the  surface  itself. 

We  have  cut  the  paraboloid  by  three  hori¬ 
zontal  planes;  one  above  the  point  o,  which 
gives  us  as  section  the  two  hyperbolas  that 
touch  the  points  m  and  n  ;  another  horizontal 
plane  taken  below  the  point  o  gives  a  section 
formed  of  the  two  hyperbolas  which  touch  the 
points  u  and  w ;  the  horizontal  plane  taken  at 
the  level  of  the  point  o  cuts  the  paraboloid 
along  two  straight  lines,  and  is  tangent  to  the 
surface  in  the  point  o.  The  point  o  is  callod 
the  crown  of  the  paraboloid,  and  the  vertical 
line  o  x  through  o  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
paraboloid . 

THE  TANGENT  PLANES  TO  SKEW  SURFACES 
IN  GENERAL. 

Of  all  skew  surfaces,  the  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  are  the 
simplest,  and  their  tangent  planes  are  very  easy 
to  find.  They  offer  a  means  of  solving  similar 
problems  on  any  other  kind  of  skew  surface, 
thanks  to  the  two  following  propositions  : — 

First  Proposition  (fig.  227). — When  two  skew 
surfaces  S  and  S’  have  one  generator,  Glji  N,  in 
common  and  are  tangent  in  three  points,  l  m  n, 
of  that  generator,  then  the  two  surfaces  are 
connected  all  along  that  generator.  Two  surfaces 
are  Baid  to  be  connected  when  they  are  con¬ 
tinuous  without  any  apparent  joint;  this  im¬ 
plies  that  in  every  point  of  their  connexion  the 
tangent  planes  will  be  common  to  both  surfaces. 

As  the  two  surfaces  are  tangent  in  the  points 
L,  M,  N,  any  three  planes  taken  through  these 
points  will  cut  both  surfaces  along  curves  An, 
B b,  cc,  and  a'o1,  b'61,  c'c1  respectively  tangent  to 
one  another ;  of  these  curves,  the  three  first 
may  be  taken  as  the  directors  of  the  surface 
S,  and  the  three  last  as  the  directors  of  the 
surface  S'.  Now,  if  the  generator,  G,  slides 
along  an  infinitely  small  distance,  and  occupies 
the  position  g,  it  will  still  be  on  both  surfaces  ; 
for  the  directing  curves  of  both  surfaces  have 
the  same  linear  elements,  lI,  mot,  n n,  because 
they  have  the  same  tangents.  We  can  conclude 
that  the  superficial  element  comprised  between 
the  generators  G  and  g  is  common  to  both  sur¬ 
faces  (mind,  the  superficial  element  is  a  Bkew 
surface,  not  a  plane),  and  the  two  surfaces  are 
therefore  connected  all  along  the  generator  G. 

Second  Proposition  (fig.  227). — If  the  two 
surfaces,  S  and  S',  have  directing  planes,  they 
will  be  connected  all  along  the  generator  G  if 
they  are  tangent  in  any  two  points,  l  and  M,  of 
that  generator,  and  have  both  the  same  directing 
plane.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  line  ;/ 
will  be  sufficiently  determined  by  having  to  be 
parallel  to  the  directing  plane,  and  to  touch  the 
elements,  Li,  mot  ;  and  we  can  conclude  that  the 
above  conditions  are  sufficient  for  connecting 
the  surfaces  along  the  generator  G. 

The  two  preceding  propositions  on  the  contact 
of  skew  surfaces  are  not  only  useful  in  many 
questions  of  masonry  and  carpentry  i vhere  skew 
surfaces  have  to  be  neatly  connected,  but  they 
give  us  the  means  of  producing  the  surfaces  of 
the  joints  of  certain  vaults,  for  these  surfaces 
must  always  be  normal  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  vault,  that  means  perpendicular  to  the 
planes  tangent  to  the  vault  in  every  point  of 
the  joint. 

Find  the  plane  tangent  in  a  given  point  of  a 
skew  surface  (fig.  228). — Let  the  curves  A  a,  b  b, 
cc  be  the  three  directing  lines  of  askew  surface, 
S,  and  we  wish  to  find  the  plane  tangent  to 
this  surface  in  the  point  H,  situated  on  the 
generator  Glmn.  Produce  the  tangents  L t, 
mu,  n  v  to  the  directing  curves.  If  the  gene¬ 
rator,  G,  is  made  to  slide  on  those  tangents  it 
will  describe  a  hyberboloi'd  (the  surface  i,  t  y  n 
in  fig.  228),  which  will  be  tangent  to  the  surface 
S  in  the  three  points  L  M  N,  and,  according 
to  our  first  proposition,  this  hyperboloid  will 
be  tangent  to  the  surface  S  all  along  the  gene¬ 
rator  G.  This  is  a  connecting  hyperboloid.  The 
problem  is  therefore  brought  back  to  finding 
the  plane  tangent  in  the  point  h  to  the  con¬ 
necting  hyperboloid,  a  problem  which  we  have 
learned  to  solve. 

To  find  a  connecting  hyperboloid  we  are  not 
limited  to  the  tangents  on  the  directing  curves 
given,  but  the  tangent  to  any  other  curves 
delineated  on  the  surface  will  do  as  well ;  in 
fact,  we  have  the  choice  in  each  point,  L,  M,  N, 
of  any  straight  line  belonging  to  the  plane 
tangent  in  that  point.  This  shows  that  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  connecting  hyper¬ 
boloids,  which  touch  a  surface  along  a  given 
generator ;  but  of  all  these  hyperboloids  there 
is  one  more  closely  connected  with  the  surface 
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than  all  the  others.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
osculating  hyperboloid,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
when  we  treat  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces. 

The  connecting  paraboloid  offers  the  simplest 
method  of  finding  a  plane  tangent  to  a  skew- 
surface,  S.  We  can  always  (fig.  228)  in  the 
plane  tangent  to  the  surface  S,  in  a  point  N, 
produce  a  line,  N  R,  parallel  to  the  same  plane 
as  the  tangents  L  t  and  m  u.  To  do  this  we  have 
only  to  cut  the  tangent  plane  G  N  v  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  L  t  and  M  u.  If,  then,  we  adopt  the 
lines  L  T,  mu,  nr  as  directors,  the  connecting 
surface  will  be  a  paraboloid,  the  tangent  planes 
to  which  are  particularly  easy  to  find.  We 
shall  show  further  on  a  practical  example : 
this  method  applied  to  finding  the  joints  of  a 
skew  archway. 

If  the  surface  S  be  itself  a  cylindroid,  with 
a  directing  plane,  the  connecting  paraboloid 
will  be  constructed  on  the  tangents  L  T  and 
M  U  to  the  two  directing  curves.  A  practical 
example  of  this  operation  will  be  given  further 
on,  when  finding  the  tangent  plane  to  a  conoid. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Tatton  Park. — The  private  chapel  at  Tatton 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Egerton,  has  just  been 
completed,  the  windows  round  the  chapel 
being  filled  with  stained  glass  containing  figure 
work,  very  delicately  treated  on  white  glass, 
silvery  in  tone,  and  golden  stain.  The  details 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  Renaissance 
style.  The  east  window  of  three  compartments 
is  adapted  from  a  fresco  by  Pietro  Perugino 
at  Pavia.  These  windows  were  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  &  Bayne, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Blomfield. 

Kildwick  (Yorks). — Stained  glass  has  been 
inserted  into  one  of  the  three-light  windows  in 
the  south  aisle  of  Kildwick  Church,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Richard  Hartley,  of  Sutton.  The 
subject  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and 
the  work  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

York. — A  stained-glass  window  has  recently 
been  erected  in  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Sampson’s 
Church,  York,  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Jacob 
Hird,  who  for  forty-five  years  took  part  in  the 
choir  of  this  church,  and  from  his  youth  to  his 
death  was  connected  with  the  Wilberforce 
School  for  the  Blind,  first  as  a  pupil,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  teacher  of  basket-making.  The  sub¬ 
ject  chosen  is  our  Lord  calling  Bartimeus,  and 
is  represented  in  two  panels  surmounted  with 
canopies  of  rich  Perpendicular  work,  with  the 
texts,  “  He  stood  still  and  commanded  him  to  be 
brought,”  and  “  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  He 
calleth  thee.”  The  artist  was  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles,  of  York,  who  has  executed  five  other 
windows  in  this  church. 

Liverpool. — The  baptistery  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Blundelsands,  Liverpool,  has  just  received  an 
addition  of  three  Munich  windows,  representing 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  They  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  tone,  and  very  artistic  in 
design.  These  windows  are  by  Messrs.  Mayer 
&  Co.,  who  have  already  erected  a  three-light 
window  in  the  same  church. 

Rotherham  (  Yorkshire ). — A  two-light  stained 
glass  window  has  lately  been  erected  in  the 
church  of  Adwick-on-Dearne,  near  Rotherham, 
to  the  memory  of  ”  Betsy,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Norwood,”  of  that  place.  The 
subject  is  “  The  good  Shepherd.”  Messrs. 
Pitman  &  Son,  of  London,  are  the  artists. 


Post-Office  Handbooks. — We  have  received 
the  following  circular  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
General  Post-Office: — “On  the  1st  of  January 
next,  a  new  official  publication,  entitled  ‘  The 
Post-office  Handbook,’  containing  the  principal 
regulations  and  other  necessary  information 
respecting  Post-office  business,  will  be  issued 
for  sale  to  the  public  at  the  price  of  Id.  The 
book  may  be  obtained  at  all  Post-offices,  and 
also  of  the  town  and  rural  postmen  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  ‘  Post-Office  Guide,’ 
and  other  official  publications,  which  have 
hitherto  been  supplied  to  the  public  through 
private  publishers,  will,  after  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  be  obtainable  from  Postmasters 
only.  All  persons,  therefore,  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  next  issue,  should  make  early 
application  to  the  local  Postmaster  or  sub-Post- 
master  for  the  same.” 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OB'  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,211,  Coupling  Carts.  A.  Steadman. 

Two  carts  are  coupled  together  to  form  a  single 
wagon,  the  connexion  being  made  by  iron  bars 
fixed  to  the  body  and  bolted  together,  and  by  plates 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  body  hy  long  bolts.  When 
the  carts  are  disconnected  and  used  separately,  these 
bolts  serve  to  assist  in  securing  the  removable  shafts 
to  the  bodies. 

12,097,  Paving  Block.  J.  Maclaren. 

The  top  of  the  wooden  block,  such  as  is  generally 
used  for  paving,  is  dovetailed  to  a  metallic  part, 
which  may  be  grooved,  channelled,  or  left  plain  as 
desired.  Tho  metallic  portion  forms  the  road-sur¬ 
face,  and  is  channelled  so  as  to  prevent  slipping  and 
to  drain  off  water,  &c.,  from  the  roadway.  Studs 
are  inserted  at  intervals  in  the  blocks  used,  so  as  to 
secure  a  uniform  width  of  joint. 

12,803,  Material  for  Building,  &o.  E. 
Robbins. 

Unground  sulphate  of  lime  is  dehydrated  by 
heat  or  pressure,  in  a  suitable  way,  pressed  into  a 
mould,  into  which  any  suitable  material  may  be 
first  placed,  to  form  the  face  of,  or  to  be  embodied 
in,  the  product,  and  the  mass  is  indurated  by  the 
addition  of  water  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  any 
chemical,  or  by  heat,  or  by  pressure.  The  gypsum 
employed  may  be  combined  with  any  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  such  ingredients 
being  of  either  a  binding,  a  neutral,  or  a  colouring 
nature.  Various  methods  of  carrying  tho  invention 
into  effect  are  described. 

14,598,  Frost  Cocks  for  Hydrants.  W.  L. 
Baker. 

To  prevent  water  standing  in  the  discharge-pipes 
of  hydrants  after  the  sluice  is  shut,  and  thereby 
causing  bursting  by  frost,  a  cock  or  valve  is  fitted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bend  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
off.  A  plug-valve  may  be  employed  with  a  hole  in 
the  top,  in  which  the  turncock’s  hook  may  be 
inserted.  Or  the  plug  may  be  hollow  and  fitted  with 
a  balanced  or  loaded  valve  which  opens  automati¬ 
cally  when  the  water  pressure  is  shut  off  by  the 
sluice. 

14,717,  Ornamental  Surfaces  of  Metal,  &o. 
A.  Swan. 

Producing  ornamental  surfaces  of  metal,  combined 
with  glass  or  other  material  capable  of  being  pressed, 
cast,  or  moulded.  The  metal  is  formed  with  pro¬ 
jections,  grooves,  or  irregularities  at  the  parts  with 
which  the  glass  or  the  like  is  to  come  in  contact,  and 
the  latter  is  then  cast  or  moulded  thereon. 

15,014,  Artificial  Stone.  J.  Thompson  and 
J.  H.  Bryant. 

Portland  cement,  crushed  granite,  and  iron  3lag, 
are  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions,  and 
water  containing  sodium  silicate  is  added,  with  or 
without  a  suitable  pigment.  The  mass  is  then  laid 
in  situ,  or  made  into  slabs  and  allowed  to  set. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec.  4. — 14,374,  R.  Best,  Construction  of  Central 
Light  Gaseliers. — 14,881,  A.  Carey  and  A.  Jack, 
Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. — 14,901,  H. 
Rushbury,  Improvements  in  Door  Locks.—  14,907, 
C.  Hodges,  Improved  Lamp  Post. 

Dec.  5. — 14,921,  J.  Sephton  and  J.  Evans,  Chim¬ 
ney  Pots  for  Preventing  Down-draughts. — 14,951, 
J.  Davis,  Supporting  Vertically  Sliding  Window 
Sashes  and  Shutters  in  their  Frames. 

Dec.  7. — 14,977,  C.  Henderson,  Fan  for  Producing 
a  Current  of  Air. — 14,978,  J.  C'artland,  Ventilating 
Rooms  and  other  Compartments. — 14,981,  W.  Reed, 
Pneumatic  Chimney-cowl  and  Ventilator. — 15,001, 
J.  Cant,  Improvements  in  Ventilation. — 15,003,  E. 
Benn,  Improvements  in  Chimney  Pots. — 15,007, 
W.  Storey,  Improvements  in  Fire-grates. — 15,016, 
W.  Berridge,  Improvements  in  Stoves  or  Fire¬ 
places. 

Dec.  8. — 15,031,  W.  Collis,  Jointing  Cast-iron  or 
other  Rain  or  other  Water  Gutters. — 15,035,  W. 
Scott  Morton,  Improvements  in  Fireplaces. — 15,038, 
W.  Collis,  Ventilating  Vertical  Sanitary  or  other 
Water  Pipes  or  Tubes. — 15,044,  D.  Gill,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Room  Doors  and  Doorways  for  Isolating 
the  Air  in  Rooms  from  Passages  and  Staircases. — 
15,084,  A.  Ayers  and  W.  Wilson,  Sash  Frames, 
Holders,  and  Casings  for  Windows,  &c. — 15,088, 
M.  Buckner,  Improvements  in  Windows. 

Dec.  9.-15,097,  C.  McCarthy,  Sash  Fastener. — 
15,108,  J.  Gibson,  Cooking  Ranges  and  Stoves. — 
15,112,  J.  Armistead,  Ventilating  Rooms,  &c. — 

15.133,  L.  Scott,  Improvements  in  Glass  Levels. — 

15.134,  A.  M'LeanandR.  Smith,  Improvements  in 
the  Preparation  of  Coloured  Varnishes. — 15,135, 
A.  McLean  and  R.  Smith,  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Pigments.— 15,138,  E.  Banner, 
Fastening  or  Securing  Coal-hole  Plates,  &c. 

Dec.  10. — 15,157,  W.  Stirling,  juu.,  and  T.  Swann, 
Preventing  the  Flow  of  Solid  Matter  from  Water- 
closets  into  Public  Sewers  or  Water-course. — 15,185, 
T.  Carder,  Improvements  in  Kilns. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,805,  H.  Phillips,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 12,223, 
R.  Wyatt,  Syphon  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Cisterns. 
— 12,392,  C.  Fellows,  Improved  Sash  Fastener. — 


13.198,  F.  Caws,  Ventilating. — 13,758,  E.  Horsley 
Door  and  Window  Fastener. — 13,760,  E.  Horsley, 
Window  Fasteners. — 14,467,  J.  Jeffries,  Improved 
System  of  Glazing. — 14,538,  D.  Btowd,  Protecting 
the  Astragals  of  Glass  Roofs  and  arranging  Channels 
for  Condensed  Water  as  part  of  same. — 14,553,  W. 
Brierley,  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Bricks  and  Tiles. — 12,957,  J.  Sheldon,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Wood  and  other  Screws. — 13,078,  C.  Hunt 
Combined  Reflecting  and  Ventilating  Apparatus  in 
connexion  with  Gas  Lights.— 13,100,  E.  Hughes, 
Apparatus  for  Feeding  Timber  to  Circular  or 
other  Saws. — 13,271,  S.  Sutcliffe,  Tile  Grate  Fronts 
and  Tile  Grates  and  Chimneypieces  combined. — 
14,347,  C.  Cordon,  Apparatus  for  Propping  or  Stay¬ 
ing  Purposes  in  Building,  Excavating,  Quarrying 
&c. — 14,559,  R.  Lee  and  J.  Hodgson,  Construction 
of  Fireproof  Pillars  and  Columns. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

695,  W.  Hacking,  Improved  Portable  Soldering 
Apparatus.— 884,  B.  Mills,  Process  for  the  Agglo¬ 
meration  or  Consolidation  of  Materials,  and  for 
Hardening  Stone  Cements,  &c. — 1,538,  W.  Brew, 
Apparatus  for  Regulating  and  Adjusting  the  Open¬ 
ing  of  Casements,  &c. — 2,451,  M.  Brissac,  Indus¬ 
trial  Product  for  Panels  and  Hangings  in  Relief. 
— 12,926,  A.  Boult,  Door  Checks. — 12,927,  A. 
Boult,  Door  Checks. — 1,355,  G.  Campbell,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Fire  Grates. — 1,388,  A.  Reddie, 
Machine  for  Sharpening  and  Setting  Saws. — 1,777, 
G.  Chubb  and  G.  Exton,  Door  Locks,  Latches,  and 
Furniture. — 2,092,  A.  Campbell  and  J.  Ash,  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  Catches  of  Door  Locks  or 
Fastenings. — 3,396,  H.  Sairs,  Improvements  in 
Hinges. — 11,805,  H.  Phillips,  Improvements  in 
Flushing  Cisterns. — 11,890,  H.  Haddan,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Treatment  of  Veneers. — 12,903,  W. 
Lake,  Improvements  in  Doors,  and  Hanging  and 
Closing  the  same. — 13,730,  C.  Knight,  Improved 
Means  for  Jointing  Pipes. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Dec.  3. 

By  Messrs.  Elgood. 

Russell-square— No.  27,  term  16  years,  ground- 

rent  42 1 . . . £1,400 

2,  Torrington  Mews,  20  years,  ground-rent  61.  Gs.  150 
By  Newbon  &  Hashing. 

Barnsbury — 82,  Tliornhill-road,  23  years,  ground- 

rent  6 1 .  270 

Canonbury— 88,  Grosvenor-road,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  1C/.  10s . 1,130 

5,  Alwyne-road,  60  years,  ground-rent  10/ .  730 

Dec.  4. 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Walham  Green— 14  and  16,  Armadale-road,  87  years, 

ground-rent  10/ .  445 

Dec.  7. 

By  Messrs.  Leage. 

Fulham — 60,  62,  ana  54,  Radipole-road ;  and  46, 

Choshilton-road,  94  years,  ground-rent  32/ .  1,800 

Dec,  8. 

W.  F.  Nokbs. 

Islington— 26  add  27,  North-road,  75  years,  ground- 

rent  16/.  10s .  860 

By  Vbntom,  Bull,  &  Coopee. 

West  Kensington— 62,  Talgarth-road,  91  years, 

ground-rent  10/.  10s .  660 

39  and  41,  Gwendwr-road,  91  years,  ground-rent 

24/ .  1,700 

61,  Gwendwr-road,  91  years,  ground-rent  15/.  ...  85) 

Dec.  9. 

By  Inman,  8habf,  &  Hahbington. 

Forest  Hill — Ground-rents  of  14/.  a  year,  reversion 

in  71  years .  350 

By  Habds  &  Jenkinson. 

St.  Vincent — “  The  Belvedere  and  Brighton  Sugar 

Estates,”  616  acres  .  2,000 

"  The  Calder  Sugar  Estate,”  560  acres .  3,300 

“The  Argyle  Sugar  Estate,”  '105  acreB .  3,600 

By  W.  &  F.  Houghton. 

Upper  Clapton,  Hill-street— Two  freehold  houses...  2,060 

By  A.  &  A.  Field . 

Bexley  Heath— Freehold  hous?  and  stabling .  450 

Bermondsey — 122,  Alscot-road,  47  years,  ground- 

rent  4/.  10s .  380 

Dec.  10. 

By  Beadel  &  Co. 

Brixton— 396  and  398,  Coldhsrbour-lane,  area 

4,600  ft.,  freehold  . 970 

Staines— Freehold  land,  about  20  acres .  1,200 

Essex,  Blackmore  —  Copyhold  cottage,  and 

3a.  2r.  32p .  145 

Stonden  Massy — Freehold  land,  6a.  3r.  29p .  135 

Blackmore — Four  freehold  allotments,  0a.  lr.  18p.  34 

By  Fabebbothbb,  Ellis,  Clabk,  &  Co. 

Barnes -5  to  8,  Rose  Cottages,  freehold  .  485 

10,  John’s-row,  freehold .  125 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moobe. 

Limehouse — 61  to  69  odd,  Lime-street,  83  years, 

ground-rent  3  nl .  400 

8t.  George’s-in-the-East — 11  to  25  odd,  Anthon}-- 

f-treet,  26  years,  ground-rent  16/.  18s.  4d . j..  1,375 

31  and  33,  Antliony-street,  25  years,  ground-rer.t 

6/ . - .  333 

21,  21,  25  to  28,  Lpper  Fenton-street,  24  years, 

ground-rent  12/ .  716 

262,  254,  and  256,  Cable-street,  56  years,  grouud- 

rent  9/.  9s .  775 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Brixton— 11,  Frederick-crescent,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  10s .  29) 

166,  Brixton-road ;  and  30,  32,  and  34,  Cowley- 
road,  16  years,  gronnd-rent  26/ .  660 
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Oxford-street— 218,  Great  Portland-street,  31  years, 


Chelsea— 23,  Staytou-street,  23  years,  ground-rent 

41.  6s . 

Forest  Hill — 46,  Ewurt-road,  freehold .  250 

Camberwell,  Artichoke-row — A  plot  of  land,  area 

7, COO  ft .  620 

Dec.  11. 

By  Hobxcastle  &  Pember. 

lirDehouse — 16,  Maroon-street  freehold  ...  .  I'D 

115  and  117,  Maroon-street,  freehold .  ,M>) 

!’•  t'lar—  21  and  23,  Gruody-street .  32  • 


By  WTllats  &  Cuabltox. 
CDrkenwell — 11,  Myddeltou-square,  26  years, 
ground-rent  10/ . 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  December  10. 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering. — Award  of  Cer- 
liilcates  toStudents.  Sir  F.  A.  Abel,  F.R.8.,  in  the  chair. 
1  p.m. 

Moxdat,  Decembbb  21. 

Lambeth  Potteries.— H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  will 
present  the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  Mr. 
Henry  Doulton.  12  noon. 

Inventors'  Institute. — 8  p.m. 

Tobsday,  Dbcbmbrb  22. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Nr.  John  Milne  “  On 
Construction  in  Earthquake  Countries.”  8  p.m. 

Wbdnbsdat,  Decbmbbr  23. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  dinner. 


Ultscdlarua, 

Liverpool  Engineering"  Society.  —  The 

nsnal  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
on  the  9th  inst.,  when  the  President,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Mills,  delivered  his  retiring  address,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  short  review  of  the  art  of  engi¬ 
neering,  looked  at  in  the  threefold  aspect — first, 
what  it  had  been  in  the  past ;  second,  what  it  is 
now  in  the  present ;  third,  what  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  future.  The  concluding  portion  of 
the  address  was  devoted  to  considerations  on 
the  education  best  fitted  for  those  who  intend 
to  become  engineers.  The  want  of  technical 
ichools  throughout  the  country,  of  which  Sir 
William  Fairbairn  had  pointed  out  the  necessity 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  strongly  com¬ 
mented  upon,  while  the  appointment  of  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Engineering  at  University  College  was 
regarded  with  much  satisfaction  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  all  (especially  students) 
were  urged  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  means  of  the  classes  and 
lectures  now  set  on  foot. 

Berks  Archaeological  and  Architectural 
Society. — In  the  recent  competition  organised 
by  this  society  for  measured  drawings  of  any 
ancient  building,  or  part  of  a  building,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  the  first  prize  of  three  guineas 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Roland  Howell  for  a 
set  of  drawings  illustrating  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church,  Newbury.  For  the  second  prize  of 
two  guineas  the  judges  considered  that  the 
drawings  of  the  rood-screen  of  Warfield  Church, 
submitted  by  Arthur  E.  Permain,  and  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  Childrey  Church,  near  Wantage,  by 
Frederick  Musto,  were  of  equal  merit,  but  gave 
the  prize  to  the  former  on  account  of  bis 
being  the  younger  student,  and  at  the  same 
time  awarded  Frederick  Musto  a  special  prize 
of  one  guinea  as  a  recognition  of  the  merit 
shown  by  his  work. 

London  Sanitary  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this 
Association,  held  on  the  11th  inst.  at  the 
Offices,  1 ,  Adam-Btreet,  Adelphi,  Mr.  E.  B 
Ellice  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  was  appointed  Con¬ 
sulting  Engineer  to  the  Association,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  late  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin.  We 
are  informed  that  the  Association,  which  has 
been  in  existence  now  five  years,  consists  of 
over  1,000  members. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  TVales  has  intimated 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  Lambeth  Pottery  on 
Monday  next,  December  21st,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton  the  Albert 
Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  awarded  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  impulse  given  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
to  the  production  of  art-pottery  in  England. 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association.— At  the  I 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  last  Monday, 
n  rrangements  were  completed  for  the  series  of 
free  lectures  to  be  given  by  the  Association  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  during  January  and  February 
next.  The  first  lecture  is  to  bo  by  Professor 
Roger  Smith,  on  “A  Damp  House,”  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  January  20th ;  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Wednesday  Mr.  F.  B.  Jessett,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 
will  lecture  on  “  Preventible  Diseases.” 


The  Parhes  Museum. — The  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Parkes  Museum 
was  held  in  the  Museum  on  Wednesday  last, 
December  16th,  Captain  Douglas  Galton  in  the 
chair.  The  annual  report  of  the  Council  wa9 
of  an  encouraging  character,  the  number  of 
members  having  increased  during  the  year 
from  260  to  365.  The  report  concluded  by 
stating  that  a  scheme  for  amalgamating  the 
Sanitary  Institute  with  the  Museum  was  under 
consideration,  upon  which  the  Council  hoped  to 
shortly  report  to  the  members.  The  financial 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  (estimate)  to 
the  end  of  1S85  showed  a  balance  of  191/.  16s.  3d. 
in  hand  after  the  purchase  of  the  lease  of  the 
present  premises.  In  addition  to  the  report  of 
the  Council,  a  report  was  submitted  by  the 
Joint  Committee  elected  at  the  extrordinary 
meeting  of  members  in  February  last.  This 
Committee  organised  the  great  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  which  had  resulted  in  contribu¬ 
tions  of  upwards  of  1,000/.,  and  had  enabled  the 
Council  to  purchase  the  lease  of  the  Margaret- 
street  premises,  thus  reducing  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  rent  from  320/.  to  200i.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  two  reports  were 
unanimously  adopted.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  joint  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore, 
and  carried.  On  the  motion  of  Captain  Galton, 
seconded  by  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  the  retir¬ 
ing  vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  and  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  the  following  members  of  the  Council 
were  re-elected  : — Dr.  Poore,  Prof.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Robins,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Twining.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Gleanings  in  a  Gloucestershire  Parish. 

This  was  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Arch  ecological  Section 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  by 
Mr.  Cecil  T.  Jervis,  Mr.  R.  F.  Martineau  in  the 
chair.  The  parish  of  Painswick,  near  Stroud, 
formed  the  subject  of  the  paper.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  various,  though  few,  pre-Norman 
remains  found  in  the  parish.  The  extract  from 
Domesday  gave  the  earliest  documentary 
evidence  now  extant  of  Painswick.  A  sketch- 
list  of  the  various  families  who  held  the  manor 
from  the  time  of  Domesday  to  the  present  time, 
with  short  accounts  of  the  more  striking  events 
in  the  history  of  the  parish,  followed.  Such 
were  the  court  of  inquiry  by  John  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  r.  1400,  the  erecting  and  main¬ 
taining  of  gallows  by  Sir  Anthony  Kingston, 
famed  for  his  ‘‘sportive  cruelty,”  and  the  royal 
visits  of  Charles  I.  and  George  III.  The 
church  was  described  and  attention  was 
directed  to  its  celebrated  peal  of  bells.  The 
Court-house  and  its  associations  with  Charles  1. 
were  not  overlooked.  A  rubbing  was  shown  of 
an  altar-stone  built  into  the  wall  of  the  pigsties 
at  the  former  residence  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  The  inscription  is  perfect  and  similar 
to  the  one  found  at  Deerhurst,  a  facsimile  of 
which  was  printed  in  last  week’s  Builder ,  p.  819. 
Specimens  of  the  Painswick  tokens  were  exhi¬ 
bited  and  described.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  some  eighty  photographs  and  sketches,  the 
latter  being  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  U.  J.  Davis,  of 
Painswick,  who  has  in  the  press  some  “  Notes 
on  Painswick.” 

Sewage  Purification. — Some  weeks  ago  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  decided  to  test  the 
operation  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Conder’s  process  for 
sewage  purification,  and  arrangements  were 
made  accordingly  by  the  Borough  Surveyor. 

A  small  tank  was  fixed  at  the  junction  of  two 
sewers  at  the  corner  of  Bury-street,  with  the 
view  of  purifying  the  flow  of  contents,  the 
sewer  being,  we  believe,  somewhat  unpleasantly 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Nicholas  Church. 
The  tank  was  filled  with  the  chemicals  used  in 
the  process,  and  was  set  to  work  about  three 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  A  sample  was 
taken  at  six  the  same  evening,  and  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  all  concerned  the  contents  of  the  sewer 
were  found  to  be  running  bright  and  clear, 
sweeping  along  with  a  granular  deposit  at  the 
bottom,  also  inoffensive,  and  being  swept  into  a 
catch-pit  at  the  mouth  of  the  sewer.  The  ob¬ 
jectionable  smells  were  also  destroyed.  The 
proceedings  were  continued  until  the  heavy 
rains,  causing  a  rise  of  the  river,  hid  the  mouth 
of  the  sewer  from  view.  We  need  only  add 
that  the  chemical  analysis  of  specimens  of 
sewage  treated  by  the  process  showed  entire 
destruction  of  the  noxious  matter.  A  report 
will  in  due  course  be  made  to  the  Authority  on 
the  subject  by  the  Surveyor. — Surrey  Advertiser. 


Royal  School  of  Mines.— Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  resuming  his  lectures  upon 
Mining  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Geological 
Museum,  Jermyn-street,  spoke  of  the  depths  to 
which  boiing  operations  had  been  carried, 
observing  that  to  penetrate  much  beyond 
3,000  ft.  is  not  considered  advisable  even  under 
circumstances  which  may  appear  to  be  favour¬ 
able.  Veins  are  not  frequently  found  productive 
until  considerable  depths  have  been  reached,  as, 
fer  instance,  in  Cornwall,  where  no  copper  of 
any  note  has  been  obtained  at  a  less  depth  than 
30  fathoms.  A  lode  may  be  large  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  yet  not  be  productive  till  after  many 
fathoms  had  been  worked  out,  the  probable  ex¬ 
planation  being  the  surface  exposure  to  various 
oxidising  agencies.  Unless  lodes  are  compact, 
and  the  surrounding  rock  free  from  fissures  so 
as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  water,  which 
always  carries  with  it  carbonic  acid,  or  a  clayey 
soil  covers  the  back  of  the  lode,  its  productive 
properties,  which  may  have  been  originally  good, 
are  no  longer  possible.  Not  only  does  the 
nature  of  the  veins  depend  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  rock  through  which  it  passes  ; 
but  the  rock  itself  is  often  affected  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  vein,  due  to  the  chemical  action 
accompanying  the  process  of  filling.  Bischof 
had  put  forth  the  most  probable  theory  regard¬ 
ing  the  means  by  which  the  lodes  were  filled, 
viz.,  that  the  various  substances  are  introduced 
by  the  underground  circulation  of  water  con¬ 
taining  the  metallic  compound  in  solution,  and 
we  know  that  mineral  waters  do  contain  many 
of  the  substances  which  are  found  in  veins. 

A  New  Library  at  Manchester.— A  new 
library  building  of  four  stories  has  recently 
been  opened  in  Kennedy-street,  Manchester, 
for  the  Manchester  Incorporated  Law  Library 
Society.  The  basement  is  used  for  the  storage 
of  old  books;  the  ground-floor  contains  the 
books  in  circulation  ;  the  first  floor  is  used  as  a 
members’  reading-room,  and  the  second  floor 
for  meetings  of  law  students.  The  front  is 
faced  with  Pillough  stone,  and  is  designed  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style.  Owing  to  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  streets  both  at  the  front  and 
back,  an  unusual  amount  of  window-surface  is 
obtained.  This  is,  however,  arranged  for  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  an  appearance  of  stability  in  the 
building  by  recessing  the  windows  somewhat 
deeply,  and  forming  boldly-projecting  piers 
between  them.  The  contract  was  taken  by 
Councillor  Holt,  of  Cheetham,  for  the  sum  of 
2,465/.,  and  the  works  have  been  completed 
within  that  sum.  The  brickwork  was  done  by 
Mr.  Healey,  of  Salford;  the  stonework  by  Mr. 
Kirkliam  ;  the  furniture  and  decorations  are  by 
Messrs.  Goodall  &  Co.,  of  Manchester;  the 
stained  glass  by  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  the  mosaic  work  by  Messrs.  E.  Smith  & 
Co.,  of  Coalville.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Hartas,  of  Manchester. 

Testimonial  to  an  Architect  and 
District  Surveyor.— On  Friday,  December 
11th,  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Strand  Rate¬ 
payers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  in  the 
chair.  About  150  of  the  leading  ratepayers  of 
the  Strand  Union  sat  down  to  dinner.  Durin" 
the  evening  a  testimonial,  consisting  of  a  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service  and  silver  tray  and 
centre-piece,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Robert 
Walker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  District  Surveyor  of  Sc. 
Martin  -  in  -  the  -  Fields,  in  recognition  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  him  in  organisin'-- 
and  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  the  opposition 
to  the  recently  attempted  wholesale  increase  in 
the  Strand  assessments. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.  —  -  The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
papers  were  read  :— (1)  “On  the  Influence  of 
Forests  upon  Climate,”  by  Dr.  A.  Woeikof, 
Hod.  Mem.  R.  Met.  Soc. ;  (2)  “Report  on  the 
Phenological  Observations  for  1885,”  by  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A.,  F.  R.  Met.  Soc.  ;  (3) 

“  Etudes  sur  les  Crepuscules  Rosees,”  by  Prof. 
A.  Ricco,  of  Palermo;  (4)  “The  Storm  of 
October  loth,  18S5,  at  Partenkirehen,  Bavaria," 
by  Col.  M.  F.  Ward,  F.  R.  Met.  Soc. 

New  Clock  for  India.— The  Maharajah  of 
Mysore,  following  the  examine  of  the  Hosein- 
abad  Commissioners  of  Lucknow,  is  having  a 
turret  clock  erected  at  his  palace  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Benson,  of  London.  The  new  clock  has  two 
illuminated  dials,  strikes  the  hours,  and  is  fitted 
with  Graham’s  dead-beat  escapement,  and  all 
recent  improvements. 
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The  Dephosphorisation  of  Iron.  —  At  a 

meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  on 
the  7th  inst.  at  the  Town  Hall,  Caxton- 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Charles  Gandon,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  on  “  The 
Dephosphorisation  of  Iron  in  the  Puddling 
Furnace,”  by  Mr.  Philip  S.  Justice.  The  author, 
after  referring  to  the  generally-depressed  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  iron  manufacture,  showed  how  it 
bore  most  hardly  on  the  works  which  were 
dependent  on  the  use  of  phosphoretic  pig-iron, 
and  on  those  which,  in  more  favourable  times, 
could  work  up  cinder-pig.  The  presence  of 
even  a  low  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the 
iron  was  most  injurious  to  its  quality  and  value, 
and,  with  the  extremely  low  prices  at  present 
ruling,  it  was  impossible  to  make  these  inferior 
qualities  at  a  profit,  and  the  use  of  phosphoretic 
ores  must  be  greatly  limited,  unless  some  means 
were  found  of  obtaining  from  the  pig-iron  made 
from  them  a  superior  plate  or  bar-iron,  with 
cheapened  cost  of  production.  Many  authori¬ 
ties  had  said  that  this  was  impossible  with  the 
ordinary  puddling  furnace,  and  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  acknowledged  success  of  the  Bessemer, 
Siemens,  Thomas- Gilchrist,  and  other  systems 
of  making  mild  Bteel,  “  the  days  of  puddling 
are  gone.”  But  the  author  contended  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  process  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Beasley,  of  Handsworth,  and 
fully  tested  by  two  years’  working  on  a  con- 
considerable  scale,  met  the  difficulty  by  a 
special  treatment  of  the  “fettling”  of  the 
puddling  furnace,  whereby  the  phosphorus 
was  eliminated  during  the  ordinary  process  of 
puddling.  The  details  of  this  treatment  were 
fully  explained,  and  its  results  stated  to  be  the 
production  of  an  iron  equal  in  tensile  quality 
and  fibre  to  the  best  “  marked  bars.”  Expe¬ 
rience  also  proved  that  the  weight  of  iron 
produced,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  less  than 
that  of  the  pig-iron  charged  into  the  furnace, 
was  actually  more,  the  process  extracting 
gain  of  iron  from  the  “  fettling”  itself,  whic 
usually  lost  in  the  slag  as  a  silicate  of  iron. 

The  Hoo  Brook  Viaduct. — The  Hoo  Br 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in.— Pre¬ 
pared,  first  . 


Cedar,  Cuba . 

Honduras,  Ac . 

St.  Donungo  cargo  av. .. 
Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  cargo  av . 

Honduras  cargo  av . 

Maple,  Bird  seye  . 

Rose,  Rio  . . . 

. ton 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

£.  b.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
0  9  0  0  13  0 


0  0  34  0  0  4 

0  0  3  0  0  4 

3i 
74 
74 


0  0  3  0  0 

0  0  6  0  0 

0  0  64  0  0  . 

0  0  4  0  0  6 


METALS. 

Ibon  — Pig  in  Scotland  . 

Bar,  Welsh, in  London . 

„  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London 
Sheets,  single,  in  London . 

N  ait  rods  „  . 

COFPBR  — 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . . . 

Australian,  fine  cash . 

Chili,  bars  . . 


7  0  0  10  0  0 

6  0  0  14  0  0 

6  0  0  18  0  0 


0  0  4  0  0  6 


4  16  0  6  0  0 
4  7  6  4  10  0 


.  6  6  0  7  10  8 

.  6  16  0  7  0  0 

ton  44  0  0  45  0  0 

.  45  0  0  40  0  0 

.  64  0  0  0  0  0 

.  ...  48  0  0  48  10  0 


METALS  ( continued ).  £.  s. 

Ybllow  Metal . lb.  0  0 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish . . .  12  2 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  12 

8pblter— 

Silesian,  special  . ton  16  2 

Ordinary  brands  .  14  17 

Tik— 

Banca  .  90  0 

Billiton . .  91  0 

Straits  .  93  10 

Australian  .  93  10 

English  ingots .  97  0 

Zinc — 

English  sheet .  17  0 


OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . . 

Ceylon  . . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  . 

Kapeseed,  English  pale  .. 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  C.8 . 

,,  Refined  ... 
TtTRPBNTIjrB — 
American,  in 
Tab— Stockholm 
ArchaDgel . 


cks. 


..  ton  20  6  0  20  16  0 

.  30  0  0  0  0  0 

. .  20  15  0  0  0  0 

.  0  0  0  0  0  0 

.  29  10  0  000 

.  26  0  0  26  10  0 

. .  23  10  0  21  0  0 

.  22  0  0  0  0  0 

.  18  6  0  21  10  0 

.  26  0  0  40  0  0 

.  7  0  0  10  0  0 

.  4  0  0  10  0  0 

,.  cwt.  10  9  17  0 

..  brl.  0  18  0  0  19  0 

.  0  11  0  0  12  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


New  Wing  to  Buildings 
Detached  Hospital  . 


By  whom  required. 


Enst  London  Hospital... 
Montrose  Royal  Lun.  As. 


Premium. 


I 


CONTRACTS. 


arches  ate  supported  in  the  centre  by  very  sub¬ 
stantial  projecting  piers  or  buttresses,  t 
rise  above  the  parapet  walls,  and  are 
mounted  by  stones,  with  the  names  o 


them.  The  viaduct  runs  in  a  slight 
each  end  of  it  being  supported  by  massive 
abutments  and  strong  counterforts.  Over  seven 
million  bricks,  of  the  best  brindled  kind,  manu¬ 
factured  by  J.  W.  Howlett,  of  Oldbury,  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  ;  and  the 
lime  used  is  of  blue  lias,  from  Warwick.  The 
contractors  in  the  asphalte  department  were 
the  Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Company,  of 
Gracechurch-street,  London.  The  work  has 
been  executed  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Gabbutt,  with  Mr.  Brain  as  inspector. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Erection,  Ac.,  New  Station,  Offices,  Ac. 

L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 
Cruardns  of  St.  George- 
in-the-East . 

. 

Storehouse  and  Offices,  Ac . 

The  Corporation  of 
Trinity  House  . 

Police  Station,  Canning  Town  . . 

Recevr.  Met.  Police  Dis 

Roads  and  Sewers  . . 

Collection,  Ac.,  of  Dust  . . . 

Removal  of  Sweepings,  Dust,  Ac . 

Sewering,  Road-making,  York  Paving,  Ac  ... 

Materials  and  Works  .  . 

Gasholders  and  Apparatus . 

Sewage  Works  . 

Boundary. Walls.  Abutments,  Ac.,  for  Bridge 

Ironwork  for  Bridge  . 

Cast-Iron  Mains.  Ac.,  for  Water-Supply  . 

Additions  to  School  of  Art,  Bromley  . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Wandsworth  Bd.of  Wks 
Chiswick  Local  Board 
do. 

Liverpool  Corpoiation 
Glamorgan  Co.  Asylum 
Dorking  Local  Board... 
Colne  and  Marsden  L.  B. 
do. 

City  of  Bombay . 

The  Committee  . 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 

Pag*. 

Building  Inspector  . 

Willesden  Local  Board 

21.  10s.  per  week  ... 

do 

XVI. 

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances . 

VV  avert  ree  Local  Board 

220 £ . 

Jan.  8th 

rvi. 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF 

TIMBER. 

Greenbeart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.  I.  .  load 

Sequoia,  L'.S . ft.  cube 

Ash,  Canada  . load 

Biroh  ,,  . 

Elm  . . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . . 

Oak  . . 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic  . fathom 

St.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga . log 

„  Odessa  . 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  .  std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  . 

Biff*  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . . 

,,  2nd  . 

,,  white  . 

Swedish . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  . 

,,  2nd  . . 

„  3rd,  Ac . 

,,  Spruce  1st  . 

„  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds . . 


MATERIALS. 


0  2  0  0  2  9 

3  0  0  6  0  0 


3  0  0  6  0  0 
6  0  0  7  0  0 
3  0  0  4  0  0 


6  0  0  7  0  0 


2  15 

3  12  6 
7  10  0 


4  10 

3  16 
8  10 
7  10 


9  0  0  15  0  0 

7  0  0  8  16  0 

8  0  0  10  10  0 

600  15  10  0 

8  0  0  18  0  0 


7  0  0  10  0  0 

9  0  0  12  0  0 

0  0  0  8  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

4  0  0  12  0  0 


Architect,  Surveyor,  i 
Engineer. 


H.  A.  Cheers  . 

Official  . 

Wilson,  Son,  A 

Aliwinckle . 

R.  Bennett . 


Official 


do. 
do. 

Shone  A  Ault  . 

Official  . 

do. 

A.  Bamsden  . 

do. 

Official  . 

Giles  A  Gough  . 

8mith  A  Austin  . 

H.  Bancroft  . 

do. 

Official  . . . 

Potts,  Sulmnn,  A 
Hennings  . 


Dec.  31st 
Jan.  let 
Jan.  2nd 
Jan.  4th 


Jan.  9th 
Jan.  13th 
Jan.  18th 
Feb.  2nd 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


TENDERS. 

AYLESBURY.— For  addiiions  and  alterations  to  a 
ottage  at  Bishopstone,  for  tbe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carring- 
on.  Mr.  J.  Carter  Jona«,  surveyor,  Cambridge  :— 

Ball . £174  0  0 

Harris .  173  15  0 

Rose  Bros . 100  0  0 

Heley .  154  0  0 

Grift  .  138  16  0 


BARNET.  — For  proposed  detached  house  in  Manor- 
road,  for  Mrs.  8chwter.  Mr.  Joseph  White,  surveyor:  — 

Miller  . £1,372  0  0 

J.  Baogheu  .  994  0  0 

Williams. .  898  «  0 

James  .  834  0  0 

Cornow  . 793  0  0 

[All  of  High  Barnet.] 

BRIDGEND  (Glamorganshire).— For  extension  of  gas¬ 
works  at  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Messrs.  John 
Giles  &  Gough,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Goode : — 

W.  Church  . £2,999  0  0 

G.  Drew .  2,960  0  0 

G.  James  &  Sons .  2,760  0  0 

Thomas,  Watkins,  A  Jeukins  .  2,665  0  0 

J.  Jones  A  Sons . 2,050  0  0 

D.  C.  Jones  A  Co .  2,690  0  0 

J.  Richards  .  2,467  0  0 

H.  Hilton  A  Sons .  2,399  0  0 

Stephens  A  Bestow  .  2,350  0  0 

John  Schofield  .  2,218  0  0 

A.  J.  Beavan . . .  2,200  0  0 

Chas.  CUridge  .  2,137  0  0 

David  Davies .  2,126  0  0 


BOURNEMOUTH. -For  repairing  Award  Roads  A.W. 
(Canford  Cliffs-road)  and  A.Z.,  for  the  owners  of  the 
Canford  Cliffs  Estate.  West  Bournemouth.  Messrs. 
Kemp- Welch  A  l’inder,  architects  to  tbe  estate  — 

H.  Pond .  £>72  15  Of 

G.Troke  . 191  2  6 

C.  Strickland .  131  10  0 

W.  A.  Guy .  125  0  0 

Saunders  A  White  (accepted) .  36  15  0  ! 


CARDIFF. — For  building  a  new  grand  stand  in  Cardiff.’ 
Arms  Park,  for  the  Cardiff  Football  Club.  Mr.  Ch.lton 
James,  architect  and  surveyor  :  — 

J.  Gibson  (accepted) . £300  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Nob.  447,  449,  457. 
and  459,  Haekney-road,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Lee.  Mr.  Gi. 
Chuter,  architect  :  — 

Wetherilt,  Lea,  A  Co . £1,614  0  ft 

Laughton  .  1.043  0  0 

Jackton  A  Todd  .  1,412  10  0 

Tbomersi  n  &  Son . 1,372  0  0 


LONDON  -  For  the  erection  of  new  warehouse,  and; 
construction  of  a  bleaching- room,  hot-room,  and  lurnare- 
room,  at  No.  45,  HoundsdiL  h.  Messrs.  William  Keddalb 
&  Son,  architects  and  surveyors,  South-street,  Fins-- 
bury : — 

Barnett  . £1,M9  0  0 

He»ps  .  1,621  0  0 

Colls  A  Sons  .  1,616  0  0 

Pritchard  .  1,409  0  O 

Woodward .  1,401  0  O 

Nightingale  .  1,283  0  O 

Kilby  A  Gayford  .  1,180  0  0 
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NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
offices.  Dock-street,  for  the  Newport  Harbour  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect: — 

C.  Colly,  Newport  . £960  0  0 

Edwards  &  Roach,  Newport .  835  0  0 

Wm.  Price,  Newport  . . 817  0  0 

John  Linton,  Newport  .  700  0  0 

Wm.  Jones  &  8on,  Newport .  607  0  0 

Win.  Blackburne,  Newport  (accepted)  645  0  0 

C.  Miles .  646  0  0 

A.  Davie .  625  0  0 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.— For  farm  buildings  at 
Barrowden,  Rutland,  and  Easton,  Northamptonshire. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Corby,  architect  and  surveyor,  Stamford  : — 
Barrowden.  Easton.  Total. 

£.  s.  £.  s.  d.  £.  a.  d. 

Dean .  600  0  ...  720  0  0  ...  1,320  0  0 

Scholes .  663  8  ...  651  6  11  ...  1,314  13  11 

Ludlow  &  Emerson  ...  633  18  ...  670  16  0  ...  1,304  13  0 

Roberts  Bros .  632  0  ...  666  0  0  ...  1,298  0  0 

Woolston  .  616  0  ...  659  0  0  ...  1,276  0  0 

8harp  A  Cook .  605  8  ...  615  14  1  ...  1,221  2  1 

Perkins  Bros .  623  0  ...  682  0  0  ...  1,205  0  0 


WAPPING. — For  the  erection  of  warehouses  in  High- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Banes,  Noel,  &  Co.  Mr.  Horace  A. 
Alexander,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  B.  Crockett 


Holland  Sc  Hannen  . 

G.  H.  &  A.  By  waters, 

T.  Rider  &  Son  . 

Outhwaite  &  Son  .... 

M.  Patrick  &  Son _ 

J.  Morter . 

Ashby  &  Horner . 

Balaam  Bros.  . 

E.  Lawrence  &  Sons  .. 

W.  Brass  &  Son . 

J.  &  J.  Greenwood  ...  _ _ , 
Kirk  &  Randall .  17, 


Main 

Office 

block. 

Total. 

.  £21,317  . 

....  £3,160  .. 

...  £24,487 

.  21,600  . 

...  3,012  .. 

...  23,612 

.  20,374  .. 

...  23,338 

.  20,232  .. 

...  2,996  .. 

.  21,083  . 

...  23,038 

.  19,900  .. 

...  2,900  .. 

...  22.8C0 

.  19,621  .. 

...  2,895  .. 

...  22,616 

.  19,480  .. 

...  2,989  .. 

...  22,469 

.  19,477  .. 

...  2,606  .. 

...  22,082 

19,230  .. 

...  2,696  .. 

19,097  .. 

...  2,685  .. 

...  21,782 

18,740  .. 

...  2,580  .. 

17,869  .. 

...  2,578  .. 

17,660  .. 

...  2,419  .. 

..  19,979 

PARC  GWYLLT  (Glamorganshire).— For  the  erection 
of  farm  buildings  and  other  works  at  the  New  Glamorgan 
County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Messrs.  John  Giles  &  Gough 
Architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  :— 

Pearse . £6,304  0  0 

G.  Drew .  6,292  0  0 

W.  Church .  6,271  0  0 

J.  Schofield  .  6,218  0  0 

Thomas.  Watkins,  &  Jenkins  .  5,171  0  0 

Chas.  Claridge  .  5,030  0  0 

D.  C.  Jones  &  Co .  4,959  0  0 

H.  Hilton  A  8ons .  4,799  0  0 

David  Davies .  4,590  0  0 

J.  Richards .  4,349  0  0 

A.J.  Beavan .  4,170  0  0 

J.  Jones  Sc  Sons  .  4,070  0  0 

Stephens  &  Bastou  .  4,050  0  0 


SANDHURST  (Berks). — For  alterations  and  additions 
•to  Longdown  Lodge,  Sandhurst,  Berks,  for  Mr.  C.  A. 
Wild.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect,  Reading  : — 

John  Bottrill,  Reading  . £3,450  0  0 

[Accepted.  No  competition.] 


STOKE  NEWINGTON. — For  the  ereotion  of  a  fire- 
brigade  station  at  the  corner  of  Les win-street  and  Brooke- 
road,  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Mr.  Geo.  Vulliamy,  architect;  Messrs.  Nixon  & 
Raven,  surveyors  :  — 

Hack  . £6,938  0  0 

Dem  on  A  Co . 6,850  0  0 

Dickinson  .  6,841  0  0 

W(>od  .  6,773  0  0 

Staines  A  8on .  6,69)  0  0 

Garrud .  6)677  0  0 

Stephenson  .  6,500  0  0 

Toms  .  6,477  0  0 

<5reen  .  <;.467  0  0 

Manley  .  6,417  0  0 

Pra'd  .  6.400  0  0 

Brass  A  Son  . 6.393  0  0 

Oldrey .  6.186  0  0 

Godfrey  .  6.160  0  0 

Greenwood .  6,075  0  0 

Johnson  .  6,047  0  0 

Howell .  6,985  0  0 

Pearce  A  Lansdowne  .  5,959  0  0 

Stimpson  A  Co.  (accepted)  .  6,880  0  0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  terrace  of  five  houses  on 
the  Prospect  Lodge  Estate,  London-road,  Tunbridge 
_ Mr-  w-  B-  Hughes,  architect,  Tunbridge 

. £10,093  6  0 

G.  Winnifnth .  9,686  0  0 

O.  Edwards  .  9 .676  18  0 

Gallard  A  Son .  9  280  0  0 

J-  J,arT‘®„ . 8,792  0  0 

Beale  A  Son  . . .  8  432  0  0 

A.  \ eatman  .  8,255  0  0 

strange  A  Sous .  7  857  0  0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  making  new  private 
road  through  the  Prospect  Lodge  Estate.  Tunbridge 
teet-—  Mr‘  W'  B'  Hughe3’  Tunbr>dge  Wells,  archi- 

J.  Jarvis  . .  0  0 

Strange  A  Sons .  511  0  0 
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Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  f  Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  (  Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Dry  Corsham.  Stone. 

150,000  feet  cube, 

for  winter  use. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 
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Doulting-  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  these  quarries 
is  known  as  the  “Weather 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
crystalline  nature,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work, 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
London  Agent  —  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  ad- 
„  .  „  „TT  _  dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLE, 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  -  under  -  Ham, 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Ham  Hill  Stone  !  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work¬ 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  &  SON,  Quarry 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  &  GEARD,  Albany 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Advt. 


Asphaite. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[ADVT. 
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Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  ABphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon- street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 

B,  J.  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  con¬ 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Carr), 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


r  BANNER. VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings.  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c, 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 
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International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  &  CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 
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The  Subsidence  in  the  Metropolitan  Raihvay 
Tunnel. 

AJOR  -  GENERAL 
HUTCHINSON’S 
report  on  the  sub¬ 
sidence  recently 
noticed  on  the 
Metropolitan  Rail¬ 
way  is  reassuring 
to  the  public,  both 
as  to  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  which  it  promises,  and  as  to  the  careful 
watch  that  is  kept  on  the  spot.  In  the  rail¬ 
way  tunnels  of  this  country  the  importance  of 
keeping  down  the  cost  per  yard  has  led  to  a 
mode  of  construction  which  involves  no  little 
risk  in  the  event  of  any  disturbance  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  Few  railway  works,  in¬ 
deed,  are  so  built  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
manent  statical  equilibrium,  apart  from  the 
support  that  they  derive  from  the  soil  filled  in 
at  their  backs.  When  aspan  is  bridged  by  girders, 
and  the  pressure  comes  vertically  on  the  piers, 
this  remark  does  not  apply.  But  in  every 
case,  probably,  where  lateral  thrust  comes  into 
play,  the  abutments  depend  for  their  stability, 
not  on  their  own  weight  alone, — as  in  the  case 
of  the  flying  arches  and  towering  pinnacles  of 
Gothic  architects, — but  on  the  support  given 
by  the  hacking,  which  is  actually  punned  in 
behind  them.  And  in  the  tunnel  sections, 
which  have  generally  taken  for  their  type 
those  designed  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  for 
the  Watford  and  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnels, 
this  principle  of  depending  on  the  resistance 
of  the  soil  to  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  arch 
has  been  relied  on  to  the  utmost  extent. 

Mr.  Simms,  or  rather  the  editor,  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clark,  of  the  work  of  the  former  on  “  Practical 
Tunnelling,”  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject, 
speaks  of  the  pressure  of  clay  and  shale  on  the 
brickwork  of  tunnels,  where  the  soil  has  been 
disturbed  by  excavation,  as  something  almost 
immeasurable.  The  phenomena  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  he  remarks,  supply  powerful  examples 
of  the  flow  of  solids.  The  original  designs  for 
the  tunnels  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  just  referred  to,  were  ellip¬ 
soidal  sections,  struck  from  three  centres  (for 
the  half  section),  and  with  the  bottom 
formed  by  an  invert  of  somewhat  longer  radius 
than  the  flattest  part  of  the  side  of  the  main 
arch,  or  about  22  ft.  The  thickness  of  the 
arch  varies  in  ordinary  cases  from  1  ft.  10£  in. 
to  3  ft.,  the  invert  generally  being  less  in  depth 
by  half  a  brick  than  the  ring.  When  the 
driftway  through  the  Watford  Tunnel  was 
completed,  the  chalk  appeared  to  be  generally 
so  firm, ’hard,  and  dry,  that  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fox,  then  sub-as3istant 


engineer  at  Watford,  Mr.  Stephenson  sub¬ 
stituted  footings  to  the  side  walls  for  the 
invert,  with  complete  success.  The  same  plan 
was  then  tried  on  the  tunnel  through  the 
London  clay  of  Primrose  Hill.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  this  would  not  do. 
Although  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  the 
pick  for  excavation,  this  material  proved  to  be 
in  a  semi-fluid  state.  The  mortar  was  squeezed 
from  the  beds  and  joints  of  the  brickwork  ; 
the  inner  arrises  of  the  bricks  flushed  and 
chipped  ;  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  rose,  and  the 
walls  began  to  approach  to  one  another  at  the 
bottom.  In  fact,  the  whole  structure  was  so 
evidently  on  the  move  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  a  non-inverted  tunnel  would  soon  he  filled 
up  with  clay.  Hard  bricks  had  to  he  employed, 
set  in  Roman  cement,  for  a  thickness  of  27  in., 
and  an  invert  was  also  built.  A  similar  expe¬ 
rience  was  obtained  in  the  Netherton  Tunnel, 
built  in  the  “blue  bind,”  or  marl.  In  this 
case,  the  invert  was  rebuilt  with  a  smaller 
radius. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Clark  remarks,  in  his  additions 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Simms,  that  for  the  reason 
that  the  surrounding  ground  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  and  moved  in  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  tunnels,  through  clay,  shale,  or  loose 
strata,  the  operation  of  the  enlargement  of 
tunnels  is  peculiarly  hazardous.  In  compara¬ 
tively  shallow  ground, — that  is  to  say,  less  than 
40  ft.  below  the  surface, — the  pressure  may  he 
localised  and  concentrated  upon  the  crown  of 
the  arch  with  peculiar  severity.  In  the  Staple- 
ton  tunnel  the  arch  was  at  first  built  with  only 
four  rings  of  brickwork  in  mortar.  When 
the  autumn  rains  set  in,  the  ground  began  to 
press  heavily,  so  that  the  line  of  the  tunnel 
could  be  traced  as  a  hollow  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  was  not  more  than  40  ft. 
above  the  tunnel.  A  portion  of  the  arch 
finally  fell  in,  and  was  rebuilt  with  five  and 
six  rings  of  brick. 

Some  idea  of  the  cost  involved  by  such  a 
work  as  the  enlarging  of  a  tunnel  may  be 
formed  from  the  experience  of  the  Lindal 
tunnel  on  the  Furness  Railway.  This  tunnel, 
three  -  eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1849.  It  was  14  ft.  6  in.  high, 
and  12  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  and  cost  61.  per 
yard  linear  for  excavation,  and  15Z.  10s.  per 
yard  linear  for  masonry.  In  1854  this  tunnel 
was  enlarged,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  double 
line  of  way.  The  additional  cost  thus  incurred 
was  21Z.  4s.  per  linear  yard  for  excavation,  and 
38 1.  per  linear  yard  for  masonry.  The  original 
price  of  61.  per  linear  yard  of  excavation  was 
equal  to  6s.  2d.  per  cubic  yard,  a  fair  contract 
price. 

This  railway  experience  of  thirty  years  ago 
coincides  very  closely  with  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  General  Hutchinson  as  to  what  has 


taken  place  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ossulston-street, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  King’s- 
cross  Station.  For  a  length  of  about  120 
yards  the  north  wall  of  the  tunnel  has  been 
pushed  inwards,  and  has  settled,  to  the  extent 
of  from  13  in.  to  18  in.  vertically.  For  about 
40  yards  in  length  in  the  middle  of  this  por¬ 
tion,  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance  between 
the  soffit  and  the  springing  of  the  arch,  a 
crushing  and  scaling  of  the  brickwork  has 
occurred  for  an  average  width  of  about  18  in., 
varying  in  depth  from  £  in.  to  3  in.  The 
thickness  of  the  brickwork  is  not  specified  by 
General  Hutchinson.  Vertical  cracks  are  also 
observed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  has 
been  going  on.  Some  movement,  the  cause 
and  extent  of  which  it  is  essential  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  ground  sur¬ 
rounding  the  tunnel.  The  brick  lining  of  the 
latter,  not  being,  it  appears,  inverted,  has  had 
no  chance  of  doing  better  than  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  changing  conditions  of  pressure. 
In  the  change  of  shape  thus  effected,  that  part 
of  the  inner  ring  on  which  a  new  pressure  was 
put  naturally  flushed  and  flew.  A  concrete 
invert  is  now  being  put  in,  which  will  probably 
resist  any  tendency  of  the  footings  of  the  walls 
to  approach  one  another.  There  will  still 
remain  the  question  whether  the  side  walls 
have  been  so  far  crushed  by  the  shifting 
strain  as  to  require  replacement,  bit  by  bit, 
by  hard  bricks  set  in  cement.  No  doubt  all 
due  precautions  will  be  taken  ;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  reason  to  expect  a  sudden 
collapse  if  a  constant  watch  is  kept.  But  the 
points  of  interest  to  the  professional  reader  are 
to  see  how  the  old  difficulties  presented  by  the 
London  clay  appear  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
present  instance ;  how  the  economy  of  omitting 
the  invert  has  proved,  as  it  did  at  Primrose 
Hill,  and  in  the  Euston  cutting,  to  be  a  false 
economy ;  and  how  the  use  of  bricks  set  in 
mortar  for  a  structure  which  forms  only  a  thin 
shell,  balanced  and  supported  by  the  earth 
which  it  keeps  from  the  influence  of  the  air 
and  the  damp,  is  a  method  of  work  which 
leaves  but  a  small  margin  for  the  factor  of 
safety. 

There  are  few  works  of  corresponding 
magnitude  which  reflect  so  much  credit  on 
their  designers  and  executors  as  does  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.  The  cost  has,  no 
doubt,  been  enormous.  At  the  end  of  1878  it 
was  639,315 1.  per  mile,  a  rate  which  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  by  the  sale  of  surplus 
lands.  Purchase  of  land,  of  course,  swells  this 
enormous  price,  but  in  the  face  of  such  expen¬ 
diture,  the  anxiety  of  the  engineer  that  not  a 
single  cubic  foot  of  brickwork  that  could  he 
dispensed  with  should  be  put  into  the  work,  may 
be  understood.  The  work  has  stood  so  well, 
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— the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  arch  near  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  in  course  of  construction,  will  be 
remembered  by  our  readers, — as  to  justify  the 
judgment  of  the  engineers  hitherto.  We  will 
not  say  that  the  stability  has  been  more  than 
any  one  had  a  right  to  anticipate.  Still,  the 
balance  is  delicate.  The  margin  of  safety  is 
not  very  wide.  And  that  unsleeping  vigilance 
is  demanded,  and,  no  doubt,  is  exerted,  is  a 
very  manifest  corollary  to  the  report  of  Major- 
General  Hutchinson. 

The  Report  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and 
Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry  on  the  subject  states  that, 
the  north  wall  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at 
the  point  indicated  has  moved  15  in.  laterally 
and  21  in.  downwards,  “thus  forcing  the 
clay  upwards  in  the  centre  of  the  railway.” 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  the  experience 
of  1834  as  to  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel.  The 
remedy  proposed  is  the  formation  of  a  con¬ 
crete  invert,  4  ft.  thick,  and  with  a  versed  sine 
of  3  ft.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  brick  invert  of  the  normal  section  of  the 
tunnel  is  18  in.  deep,  with  the  same  versed 
sine  of  3  ft.  The  Report  continues  that  the 
authors  think  this  a  proper  remedy,  as  far  as 
the  foundations  are  concerned,  but  they  “were 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  which 
the  arch  of  the  railway  might  have  suffered.” 
This,  as  we  before  pointed  out,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  at  once  to  ascertain  ;  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  it  is  rather  a  duty  incumbent  on  the 
engineers  of  the  line  than  one  to  be  left  by 
them,  as  they  suggest,  to  the  examiners  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Meantime,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  traffic  of  the  roadway  of 
the  Euston-road  should  be  diverted  ;  a  pre¬ 
caution  which  shows  the  serious  nature  of 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  Messrs. 
Bazalgette  and  Barry.  They  proceed, — “  After 
that  was  done,  and  the  repairs  of  the 
tunnel  effected,  it  would  take  some  time 
for  the  ground  to  consolidate.”  We  should 
like  to  know  on  what  grounds  this  remark  is 
made.  As  far  as  the  general  principle  of  the 
movement  of  the  London  clay  is  concerned,  it 
is  applicable.  But  the  geological  section  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  shows  a  bed  of  7  ft. 
thick  of  the  more  treacherous  yellow  clay  in 
the  vicinity,  which,  as  it  thins  out  to  the  east 
of  King’s  Cross  Station,  is  overlaid  by  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  gravel.  It  is  clear  that  any  report 
which  deals  with  the  matter  as  its  importance 
demands  must  embody  a  full  description  of  the 
geological,  or,  it  may  be,  the  accidental  and 
artificial,  character  of  the  earth  surrounding 
the  damaged  portion  of  the  tunnel.  Nor  can 
we  admit  that  under  a  proper  handling  of  the 
case  “  further  settlements  might  be  expected  to 
take  place.”  We  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
face  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  if  a  report  to 
that  effect  had  been  presented  to  him  for 
approval 
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SEWAGE  PURIFICATION  AT 
GUILDFORD. 

BY  FRANCIS  R.  CONDER,  M.  INST.  C.E. 

|S  the  process  of  sewage  purification 
to  which  I  have  devoted  long  and 
careful  attention  has  now  reached 
the  stage  of  practical  success  in  the 
production  of  a  pure  effluent  from  a  notoriously 
foul  sewer  at  Guildford,  I  think  that  the  time 
has  come  for  me  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
■~e  Builder  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  this  new  and  powerful  method  of  disin¬ 
fection. 

the  crying  necessity  for  some  better 
method  of  sewage  disposal  than  any  now  in 
practice  it  is  unnecssary  for  me  to  speak  at 
any  length.  Lord  Bramwell’s  letter  of  Julv, 
1884,  to  the  Home  Secretary,  is  still  applicable 
to  the  state  of  the  Thames  wherever  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  rising  above  60°  Fahr.  “  We  went 
on  it  at  Woolwich  Dockyard,”  said  his  Lord¬ 
ship.  It  was  for  its  whole  breadth  black 
sewage,  with  a  stench  intolerable.”  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  river  Lea,  only  less  foul  than  the 
i  olm<?\WaS  descnbed  in  the  Builder  of  the 
IfjL ,f  ®«ptel5t>er,  1885  The  several  Reports 
ol  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  tell  of  the 
poisoning  of  our  rivers  by  sewage.  And  in 
numerous  centres  of  population  the  authorities 
are  at  their  wits’  ends  between  the 


other. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  state  of  things,  that 
a  sound  practical  mode  of  obtaining,  at 
moderate  cost,  a  way  of  escape  from  this 
terrible  source  of  sanitary  danger,  as  well  as  of 
personal  nuisance,  is  hitherto  unknown.  Not 
onlv  so,  but  we  can  speak  as  to  quantitative 
result.  In  the  useful  work  by  Messrs.  Robin¬ 
son  and  Melliss  on  the  purification  of  water- 
carried  sewage,  the  various  methods  in  use  are 
described,  and  analyses  are  given,  chiefly  taken 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com¬ 
missioners,  of  the  sewage,  the  effluent,  and  the 
precipitates  obtained,  by  various  processes,  in 
twenty-five  different  cases. 

The  average  amount  of  solid  impurity  in 
these  specimens  of  sewage  is  82  grains  per 
gallon,  or  5£  grains  per  gallon  less  than  the 
average  obtained  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
from  93  analyses  of  sewage.  Of  this  (omitting 
fractions),  33  grains  were  in  suspension,  and 
49  grains  in  solution.  The  effluent  contained 
an  average  of  54  grains,  leaving  28  grains  of 
precipitate.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  processes 
in  use,  taken  as  an  average,  is  to  remove  from 
the  sewage  treated  85  per  cent,  of  the  matter 
in  suspension,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
matter  in  solution.  Experiment  shows  that 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  merely 
allowing  sewage  to  stand  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  throw  down  its  own  suspended  matter. 

The  annual  cost  at  which  this  wholly  in¬ 
effective  result  is  obtained  varies,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  7id.  to  5s.  l^d.  per  head  of 
population.  The  fact,  however,  which  has  Ihe 
most  controlling  influence  as  to  cost  is  this.  In 
all  chemical  processes  now  in  use,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  imperfect  precipitate  above  stated, 
from  one  to  14  tons  of  foreign  matter  is  added 
to  every  million  gallons  of  sewage.  The  deposit 
obtained  thus  contains  from  double  to  five  or  six 
times  as  much  solid  matter  as  has  been  precipi¬ 
tated  from  the  sewage.  And  not  only  so,  but  in 
all  cases  where  lime  and  clay  are  used  as  pre- 
cipitants  the  deposit  associates  with  itself  water 
to  the  amount  of  some  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
compound,  which  is  known  as  sludge. 

Thus  at  Birmingham,  in  the  year  1884,  with 
an  estimated  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage 
(treated  by  the  lime  process)  to  the  outfall 
tanks  of  15  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  the 
sludge  deposited  in  the  tanks  amounted  to 
174,946  cubic  yards,  or  31  28  cubic  yards  per 
million  gallons.  The  sewage  of  Birmingham 
is  unusually  foul,  containing  7  tons  7  cwt.  of 
solid  impurity  per  million  gallons.  Of  this, 

3  tons  15  cwt.  is  in  suspension,  and  is  preci¬ 
pitated  by  the  lime  or  filtered  out  by  subse¬ 
quent  passage  over  land.  The  result  of  an 
extension  of  the  sewage  used  for  filtration 
has  not  been  given  by  the  recent  historian  of 
theBirmingham  Corporation, Mr.  Bunce.  “The 
effluent,”  Mr.  Melliss  says  (writing  in  1879), 
“is  simply  clarified  sewage.”  The  sludge 
amounts  to  more  than  eight  times  the  bulk  of 
the  solid  matter  precipitated  from  the  sewage 
by  the  lime. 

At  Coventry,  where  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
process  is  applied  to  a  sewage  containing 
3  tons  15  cwt.  of  solid  impurity  per  million 
gallons,  less  than  a  ton  of  the  same  is  removed 
from  the  effluent.  But  the  resulting  sludge 
is  12£  tons  per  million  gallons,  containing 
85  per  cent,  of  moisture.  This  is  more  than 
thirteen  times  the  bulk  of  matter  removed 
from  the  sewage. 

In  London  it  is  proposed  to  boat  away  the 
sludge  that  will  be  formed  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  precipitating  process  now  in  con¬ 
templation.  The  strength  of  the  sewage  of 
London  has  been  estimated  at  some  twenty 
per  cent,  under  that  of  Birmingham.  The 
volume  is  upwards  of  140  million  gallons  per 
day.  The  resulting  sludge,  if  produced  in  the 
same  proportion  as  at  Birmingham,  would  be 
1,275,000  cubic  yards  per  annum,  and  if  in 
the  same  proportion  as  at  Coventry,  half  as 
much  more. 

In  all  precipitating  processes  hitherto  brought 
into  use,  therefore,  the  putrescible  matter  held 
in  solution  in  the  sewage  is  untouched  ;  the 


removed  from  the  effluent.  Purification  is  not 
obtained  ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
at  present  advised,  hold  that  a  filtration  through 
land  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any  process  of 
precipitation.  In  the  case  of  Edmonton,  how¬ 
ever,  the  waters  of  the  River  Lea  are  visibly 
fouled  by  an  effluent  which  has  been  thus 
doubly  treated. 

The  application  of  iron  to  the  purification  of 
water  is  not  new.  In  the  Builder  of  May  16th, 
1885,  and  of  September  5th,  1885  ;  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Conference  on  Water  Supply  held 
at  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  in  July, 
1884 ;  and  in  Volumes  72  and  81  of  the  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  will  be  found  some  account  of  the  history 
of  the  application  of  iron  for  this  purpose.  The 
use  of  the  persalts  of  iron  was  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Hofman  and  Frankland,  and  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  in  the  Second  Report  (of 
1861).  Perchloride  of  iron  is  now  used  in 
France  as  a  disinfectant,  and  the  great  cost  of 
the  material  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  employ¬ 
ment.  Sulphate  of  iron  has  been  applied,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  ingredients,  in  several  pro¬ 
cesses,  with  a  uniformly  disastrous  effect  when 
lime  is  present.  Its  disinfecting  action  is  well 
known  to  chemists  ;  as  is  also  the  practical 
difficulty  which  has  prevented  its  general  use. 

“  Chemists,”  said  Mr.  Bischof  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  on  January  16th,  1883 
(Proceedings,  vol.  lxxii.,  p.  67),  “  could  not  deal 
with  ferrous  compounds  ;  they  were  by  far  too 
rapidly  organised.”  “  He  could  not  say  what 
it  was  that  acted  in  spongy  iron.  It  was 
difficult  to  tell  how  a  seed  put  into  the  ground 
germinated.  It  must,  however,  be  accepted  as 
a  fact.” 

Sulphate  of  iron  has  never  hitherto  been 
systematically  applied  to  the  disinfection  of 
water-carried  sewage,  under  conditions  that 
render  possible  the  great  energy  of  the  com¬ 
pound.  This  is  not  mere  matter  of  negative 
evidence.  Dr.  Thresh,  whose  application  of  a 
chalybeate  spring  to  the  sewage  of  Buxton  was 
described  in  the  Builder  of  May  16th,  1885, 
wrote  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  October 
3rd,  1885,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  “  made  a 
great  many  experiments  with  various  kinds  of 
sewage  before  and  after  treatment  with  ferrous 

sulphate  and  other  chemicals . In  no 

single  instance  was  the  result  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
Chemists  who  have  given  attention  to  this 
matter  will  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  remarkable  results  said  to  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Conder  by  the  use  of  ferrous 
sulphate.”  There  is  thus  irrefutable  scientific 
evidence  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  process  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  at  Guildford. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  step  by  step 
through  the  long  process,  first  of  examination 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
records  of  the  Patent  Office  ;  second,  of  pri¬ 
vate  experiment  on  various  kinds  of  sewage 
and  other  polluted  waters  ;  and  thirdly,  of 
quantitive  analysis  by  a  trained  and  well- 
known  chemist,  which  preceded  the  practical 
pplication  of  the  process  to  a  notoriously  foul 
sewer  at  Guildford  in  November,  1885. 
Samples  of  the  water  of  the  river  Wey,  and 
of  the  sewage  poured  into  it,  were  taken  from 
time  to  time,  and  submitted  to  analysis.  The 
first  sample  of  effluent  sewage  taken  contained 
the  frightful  amount  of  1,014  parts  of  solid 
matter  in  solution,  and  112,843  parts  in  sus¬ 
pension,  per  million,  or  11 ‘3  per  cent,  of  the. 
fluid.  The  spot  selected  for  the  practical 
treatment  was  only  about  200  yards  from  the 
outfall  into  the  Wey  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Sewer,  which  carries  off  the  sewage  of  some 
200  persons.  A  small  tank  was  provided  and 
fixed  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  Henry 
Peak,  and  connected  with  two  pipes  ;  the  one 
admitting,  through  a  bib  cock,  water  from  the 
Town  Waterworks,  the  other  running  from 
the  tank  into  the  sewer.  At  2’40  p.m.  on  the 
18th  of  November  this  tank  was  charged  with 
■>  lb.  2  oz.  of  disinfectant,  5  lb.  of  which  was 
mlphate  of  iron.  The  water  was  turned  on 
at  the  rate  of  one  quart  per  minute,  equal  ta 
fifteen  gallons  per  hour,  at  which  rate  of  flow 
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four  hours,  being,  in  round  numbers,  at  the 
rate  of  25  grains  per  minute,  or  1,500  grains 
per  hour.  The  flow  of  the  sewer  is  extremely 
irregular,  varying  from  almost  nothing  to  sixty 
gallons  per  minute,  the  latter  volume  being  in 
great  part  due  to  the  waste-water  of  a  large 
brewery. 

It  was  anticipated  that  several  days  at  least 
would  elapse  before  so  small  a  quantity  of  iron, 
which  was  that  proper,  according  to  my  calcu¬ 
lations,  to  disinfect  the  sewage  of  185  persons, 
would  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  so  foul  a 
sewer.  It  was  thus  only  as  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
caution  that  I  ordered  samples  of  the  effluent 
to  be  taken  that  night  and  on  the  following 
morning.  And  I  confess  to  being  as  agreeably 
surprised  as  was  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr. 
Peak,  to  find  that  the  very  first  sample,  which 
had  been  taken  at  5 ’45  p.m.  on  the  18th,  was 
not  only  sweet,  but  clear  and  bright,  and  that 
the  effluent  from  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  was 
the  same,— the  smell  having  entirely  ceased. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  the  Surveyor  reported  (as  is  stated 
in  the  Surrey  Advertiser  of  12th  December)  as 
follows  : — “In  accordance  with  your  instruc¬ 
tions  I  have  conferred  with  Mr.  Conder 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  as  to  his  proposal  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sewers,  and  have,  with  him,  carried 
out  some  inexpensive  experiments,  with  a  view 
to  put  the  system  to  a  practical  and  useful  test. 
I  do  not  now  propose  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  what  has  been  done,  as  the  matter  originally 
came  before  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
but,  as  the  results  appear  to  be  so  satisfactory, 
I  think  the  subject  is  worthy  a  further  and 
early  consideration  ;  and  if  the  Committee  will 
be  good  enough  to  meet  again  when  convenient 
a  report  shall  be  laid  before  them.” 

As  to  the  chemical  action  set  up  by  the  pro¬ 
cess,  it  may  be  enough  here  to  state  that  the 
chemist  I  have  consulted  in  the  matter  is  Mr. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  C.E.,  F.C.S.,  of  the  firm  of 
John  Taylor  &  Sons,  of  27,  Great  George- 
street.  No  members  of  the  profession  have 
more  experience  and  authority,  with  regard 
to  the  purification  of  water,  and  the  securing 
the  water  supply  of  London  from  sewage 
pollution,  than  the  engineers  of  the  New 
River  and  the  Lambeth  Waterworks.  The 
action  of  the  iron  as  applied  in  my  process 
is  described  by  the  analyst  to  be  that  of 
splitting  up  the  putrescible  matter  in  the 
sewage  into  its  elements,  and  rendering  it 
innoxious.  Mr.  Taylor  says,  “  The  putrescent 
character  of  both  precipitate  and  effluent  is 
entirely  removed,  and  all  germs  are  destroyed 
by  the  iron,  as  far  as  microscopic  analysis 
has  yet  been  carried.”  I  have  mentioned  the 
average  quantitative  results  of  twenty-five 
cases  of  treatment  of  sewage.  In  the  case  of 
a  very  strong  domestic  sewage,  analysed  by 
Mr.  Taylor  before  and  after  treatment  by  my 
process,  63  grains  of  solid  impurities  were  at 
first  held  in  solution,  and  9 "40  grains  in  sus¬ 
pension  per  gallon.  The  whole  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  matter,  and  28  per  cent,  of  the  matter 
in  solution,  were  removed  from  the  effluent 
by  the  treatment.  The  weight  of  the  putrescible 
matter  resolved,  and  escaping  as  non- com¬ 
bustible  gas,  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  the 
chemicals  added.  Thus  there  is  no  sludge. 
The  deposit  obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
sinter,  which  is  readily  swept  away  by  a  gentle 
current,  and  contains  only  the  solid  matter 
precipitated  from  the  sewage.  The  quantity  of 
deposit  is,  therefore,  only  from  one-eighth  to 
one-thirteenth  that  obtained,  from  sewage  of 
equal  strength,  by  any  sludge-forming  treat¬ 
ment.  The  cost  of  the  chemical  treatment  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  sewer  is  about  2^d.  per  day. 
The  allowance  of  sulphate  of  iron  that  has  been 
found  ample  as  a  general  rule,  is  at  the  rate  of 
10  lb.  avoirdupois  per  individual  per  annum. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — The  Council  of 
this  Association  give  notice  of  their  intention 
to  hold  voluntary  examinations  with  the  view 
of  granting  certificates  of  competency  to  can¬ 
didates  for  the  appointments  of  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyors  and  Surveyors  to  Local  Boards  and  other 
Sanitary  Authorities.  Particulars  of  these 
examinations  will  shortly  be  published. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  :  A  REVERIE 
IN  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

“  Pan  ia  dead.  Great  Pan  is  dead. 

Pan,  Pan,  is  dead.” 

0  enter  one  of  our  English  cathe¬ 
drals  is  to  feel  that  the  spirit 
that  gave  them  their  form  is  fled. 
“Pan  is  dead.”  The  bulk  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  conceive  that  they  are  to  be  saved 
by  other  means  than  incense,  celebration 
of  mass,  and  brilliant  processions.  Their  souls 
find  eternal  repose  without  the  aid  of  prayers 
daily  offered  long  after  their  bodies  have 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  enclosing  coffins. 
In  a  word,  Englishmen  are  Protestants  ;  our 
cathedrals  are  Roman  Catholic. 

Stand  before  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  and  carry  the  eye  from  tier  to  tier 
of  that  wonderful  storehouse  of  sculpture  : 
each  one  of  that  great  host  of  figures  had  its 
meaning  once,  and  carried  its  lesson  ;  now,  not 
only  is  the  lesson  never  learned,  and  the 
meaning  never  mastered,  but  the  very  identity 
of  many  of  the  figures  is  as  irretrievably  lost 
as  the  arms  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  :  their  only, 
their  abiding  value  is  as  works  of  sculpture  : 
as  mere  arrangements  of  drapery  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  posing,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
architectural  framework  in  which  they  appear. 
They  belong  to  an  era  in  which  sculpture  was 
the  lowly  handmaiden  of  architecture.  The 
stiff  limbs  had  not  yet  relaxed,  the  frozen 
muscles  had  not  yet  thawed  beneath  the  genial 
breath  of  the  Renaissance.  In  formal  rows 
they  adorn  the  vast  front,  stark  and  stony. 
They  raise  the  hand,  they  lean  on  a  lifted 
knee,  they  cling  to  scanty  thrones,  they  gaze 
with  grave  eyes  across  the  little  city,  and 
whisper  in  a  silent  unanimous  chorus,  “We 
are  Architecture.”  Not  for  some  centuries 
were  the  prophets  and  sages  of  Scripture  to 
descend  from  their  pedestals,  and  pose  on  their 
own  account  as  independent  works  of  art,  in 
company  with  the  long  array  of  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses.  Here  at  Wells,  a  dignified 
band  of  saints  and  sages,  they  are  content, 
with  rigid  lines,  to  serve  as  architecture  only. 
Their  names,  their  deeds,  the  very  reasons  of 
their  selection  have  perished.  One  tier  of 
sculpture,  it  is  true,  is  recognised  as  illustrating 
events  from  the  Bible,  the  great  connecting 
link  between  the  religious  life  of  that  day  and 
our  own.  Another  pourtrays  scenes  of  the 
general  Resurrection.  A  third  group  is  said 
to  represent  the  “  nine  orders  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy.”  Surely  here  is  a  symptom  of 
death.  What  is  the  celestial  hierarchy  to  the 
modern  Englishman  ?  and  how  many  of  us 
know  what  number  of  orders  it  embraced  ? 
At  the  time  it  was  carved  on  the  west  front  at 
Wells,  the  celestial  hierarchy  was  a  power 
over  the  souls  of  men,  but  now — Pan  is  dead. 

Let  us  go  round  and  enter  through  the  north 
porch.  In  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  to  the 
outer  doorway  is  some  strange  carving,  which 
seems  to  set  forth  the  legend  of  St.  Edmund, 
King  and  Martyr.  Legend,  we  say,  and  why 
not  history  ?  It  was  history  when  it  was 
carved  ;  and  history  as  firmly  believed  as  the 
creation  of  woman  from  man’s  rib,  or  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues.  The  legend  is 
briefly  this.  ’  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia, 
being  made  prisoner  by  invading  Danes,  was 
tied  to  a  tree  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 
His  slayers  then  cut  his  head  from  the  body 
and  threw  it  into  a  thick  wood.  Presently 
came  his  friends  and  followers,  to  find  the 
headless  body  of  their  king  bristling  with 
arrows,  “like  a  porcupine.”  For  a  long  time 
they  searched  for  the  beloved  head,  but  in 
vain  ;  at  last,  attracted  by  cries  of  “  Here !  here  ! 
here  !  ”  they  found  it  protected  by  a  wolf,  who 
delivered  it  up,  and  then  mournfully  retreated 
into  the  thicket.  In  the  carving  of  the  shafts 
to  the  north  porch  at  Wells  may  be  seen  the 
king  pierced  with  arrows,  six  from  each  side  ; 
the  inhuman  Danes  with  their  bows  ;  and  a 
man  taking  the  head  from  the  paws  of  the 
pious  wolf.  The  legend  further  relates  how  the 
head,  being  restored  to  its  normal  position  with 
regard  to  the  trunk,  grew  there  again,  so  that 
the  severance  could  only  be  detected  by  a  thin 
scarlet  line.  On  this  piece  of  history,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  possession  of  the  martyr’s  body 
(presumably  with  its  scarlet  line),  was  built  the 


enormous  abbey  at  St.  Edmundsbury, — a  sub 
stantial  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  legend. 
Yet  who  now  thinks  of  St.  Edmund  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  picturesque  character  in  early 
history,  convenient  for  the  pointing  of  a  moral 
or  adorning  of  a  tale  ?  Indeed  Pan  is  dead. 

The  nave  at  Wells  is  a  curious  piece  of  work. 
The  clustered  columns  of  the  arcade  are  as 
beautiful  as  anything  can  be  ;  but  the  clear¬ 
story  falls  so  far  short  in  general  design  as  to 
make  one  wonder  whether  it  were  not  chance 
which  produced  the  beautiful  effects  of  those 
early  days.  In  this  clearstory  the  architec¬ 
tural  lines  are  heavy  and  crude, — it  is  the 
carving  which  deserves  all  the  praise.  This, 
indeed,  is  wonderful.  In  certain  places  it  lacks 
definite  bounding  lines,  and  the  restraint  of 
architectural  members  ;  but  the  vigour  of  the 
execution  and  the  fertility  of  imagination  dis¬ 
played  in  it  are  marvellous.  Heads  are  here 
which  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
expression.  Flowers,  transformed  into  deco¬ 
rative  patterns,  lose  their  own  characteristics 
only  to  gain  in  crispness  of  execution.  They 
curl  round  the  end  of  a  label  ;  they  issue  from 
monsters’  heads  to  support  the  vaulting  shafts  ; 
they  veil  birds  and  beasts  never  met  with  in 
modern  books  of  zoology.  They  sprout  and 
wave,  and  cling,  like  the  freshest  ivy,  the 
brightest  grass,  the  most  vigorous  columbine  ; 
and  yet  they  are  flowers,  the  like  of  which  no 
botanist,  living  or  dead,  ever  yet  classified. 
And  so,  too,  the  beasts.  Here  are  two,  either 
kissing  or  biting,  with  heads  as  of  cats,  bodies 
as  of  birds,  and  tails  of  foliage.  Yonder  is  a 
monkey  with  a  fool’s  cap  on,  sitting,  with  the 
body  of  a  bird,  on  one  branch  of  his  own 
flowering  tail,  and  engaged  in  biting  another. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  these  ?  Do  they 
represent  anything  or  nothing  1  Are  they  the 
embodiment  of  fearful  conceptions  of  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  carvers,  or  are  they  merely 
a  way  of  rejoicing  in  vigorous  lines  and  clean 
curves'?  Whether  they  have  any  particular 
meaning  or  not,  they  speak  of  a  singleness  of 
purpose,  a  simplicity  of  mind, — an  ignorance,  if 
you  will, —  that  has  passed  away.  Pan  is 
dead. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  whole  space  between  two  columns  on 
either  side,  are  the  two  chantries  of  Bishop 
Bubwith  and  Dean  Sugar.  They  are  finished 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  minute  division  of 
parts  which  mark  the  Perpendicular  style, — 
the  style  of  careful  and  painstaking  design. 
The  artists  have  bestowed  on  them  all  the  re¬ 
finement  of  design,  the  ingenious  fancy,  and 
the  manual  skill,  which  characterise  the  work 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  purpose  for 
which  they  were  built,  and  which  induced  so 
much  pains  to  be  taken  with  them,  was  simple 
and  godly.  It  was  that  in  them  masses  might 
perpetually  be  chanted  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  founders ;  that  day  after  day, 
throughout  all  ages,  prayers  might  ascend  in 
mitigation  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  pious 
dead.  A  simple  and  godly  object,  but  now  no 
longer  possible  of  fulfilment.  The  times  have 
changed.  The  dead  now  die  indeed,  beyond 
the  help  of  prayers  and  masses  ;  their  fate  has 
passed  away  from  all  human  control  or  intei*- 
cession  ;  and  the  chantries  which  once  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  sonorous,  perfunctory  notes 
of  the  priest,  now  serve  as  convenient  places 
in  which  the  visitor  may  enter  his  name 
among  those  of  the  scores  of  sightseers 
who  come  to  the  cathedral.  It  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  result  of  the  march  of  time.  It 
calls  neither  for  regret  nor  rejoicing.  But 
when  we  pass  through  the  narrow  doorway  to 
sign  our  names  in  the  book  w-hich  stands 
where  once  a  sacred  altar  stood  ;  when  we 
gaze  up  to  the  traceried  vaulting  among 
which  the  prayers  have  ceased  to  echo  these 
centuries, — Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

But  now,  having  entered  our  names  duly,  we 
are  free  of  the  whole  place,  and  may  wander  at 
will  through  the  privileged  aisles  of  the  choir. 
Here,  too,  the  same  lesson  is  learned.  Instead 
of  free  access  at  all  hours  and  to  every  part  we 
meet  with  locked  doors  to  everything  but 
the  nave.  Quite  right,  if  we  think  awhile  on 
the  modern  tourist.  Instead  of  a  long-skirted 
priest  pacing  slowly  to  the  confessional,  you  are 
met  by  a  draped  verger,  who  demands  sixpence 
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towards  the  repair  of  the  building  before  you 
may  see  the  choir.  It  is  quite  just  that  they 
who  come  to  see  should  help  towards  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  what  they  look  at.  Once  past  the 
jealous  gates  that  guard  the  choir,  all  i3  solitary 
and  deserted.  Where  are  now  the  altars 
before  which  men  and  women  bowed  with  full 
hearts  ?  Where  are  the  kneeling  forms  leaning 
in  wrapt  devotion  or  mechanically  counting 
their  beads,  or,  perhaps,  simply  enjoying  in  the 
dim  and  solemn  coolness  a  short  respite  from 
their  daily  toil  ?  Not  here.  Perhaps  in  some 
French  town  you  may  still  see  them.  You 
may  watch  the  peasant  women  come  in  with 
their  baskets  to  kneel  before  their  patron 
saints  with  a  mechanical  simplicity  that  tells 
of  devout  faith  and  faithful  devotion.  As  the 
daylight  fades  you  may  see  the  attendant 
lighting  candle  after  candle,  each  one  a  tiny 
speck  in  the  incense-scented  darkness.  You 
may  hear  the  solemn  stillness  broken  by  the 
clank  of  a  retreating  peasant,  happy  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  creed,  and  you  will  realise  to 
some  extent  the  use  and  meaning  of  our  empty 
aisles  and  deserted  chapels.  But  here,  if  you 
see  any  one,  it  is  an  open-mouthed  tourist.  If 
you  hear  anything  it  is  the  monotonous  story 
of  the  verger,  told  with  the  same  inflexions  of 
voice  at  precisely  the  same  spots,  recounting 
the  same  scraps  of  history,  and  repeating  the 
old  classification  of  beauties  from  generation  to 
generation. 

To  the  mind  of  the  verger,  the  most  beautiful 
view  in  Wells  Cathedral  is  the  vista  formed  by 
the  columns  of  the  retro-choir  and  Lady- 
chapel,  as  seen  from  the  choir  ;  and  it  is  truly 
lovely.  Decorated  work  is  here  seen  at  its 
best.  The  whole  group  seems  to  be  alive  with 
beauty  ;  every  change  of  light  makes  itself  felt 
as  it  does  over  the  Weald  of  Sussex  on  a  bright, 
fresh  day  when  the  clouds  sail  across  the  sky. 
But  the  vista  is  modern.  If  the  high  altar 
were  there  it  would  be  extinguished.  If  such 
an  altar  were  introduced  as  would  befit  the 
ritual  for  which  the  choir  was  built,  lo  !  the 
“  vista  ”  would  exist  no  longer.  It  would  be 
blocked  out,  annihilated.  “But  why,”  says 
the  tourist,  “  have  a  better  altar  than  what  is 
there  now  ?  An  altar  !  what  do  you  mean  by 
an  altar  ?  Why  don’t  you  say  ‘  communion¬ 
table  ’  ?  Pray,  don’t  sacrifice  this  fine  vista,  the 
most  striking  view  we  have  ever  seen,  for  the 
sake  of  something  that  only  affects  your 
ritual.  Pay  some  respect  to  the  love  of  beauty 
felt  by  tourists  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
America.”  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  the 
feelings  of  the  few,  who  habitually  use  the 
cathedral,  or  the  wishes  of  the  many  who  come 
to  admire,  to  prevail  ?  Here  is  a  dead-lock. 
Alas  !  Pan  is  dead. 

It  is  the  same  story  wherever  we  go.  The 
cloisters  are  empty,  save  for  the  few  who  pace 
them  out  of  curiosity.  The  retro- choir,  the 
Lady- chapel,— what  do  the  terms  mean  ?  The 
uses  for  which  they  were  built  have  entirely 
disappeared.  But  let  us  go  along  the  north 
transept  and  through  a  low  door  in  the  east 
aisle  thereof.  Here  is  something  of  interest. 

A  great  flight  of  steps  leading  up  and  up, 
through  a  beautiful  arch  and  away  to  a  closed 
door,  which  stops  further  view.  Before  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  arch  some  of  the  steps 
ingeniously  sweep  round  and  lead  through 
another  arch,  divided  by  a  slender  shaft,  into 
the  chapter-house.  The  steps  are  worn  terribly 
in  places.  How  eloquent  those  wavy  edges 
are  !  What  generations  of  workers  do  they 
tell  of !  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  life  still.  The 
life,  no  doubt,  is  vastly  changed.  From  the 
topmost  door  which  bounds  the  view,  now 
descend  young  theological  students  instead  of 
shaven  priests.  Through  the  double  door  of 
the  chapter-house  pass  clerical  gentlemen  in 
truly  modern  garb,  instead  of  the  brilliant 
robes  of  four  centuries  ago  ;  but  the  object  of 
their  presence  is  the  same, — the  proper  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  cathedral.  The  resolutions  now 
passed  within  those  walls  are  not  so  far- 
reaching  as  of  old  ;  the  presiding  dignitary  can 
no  longer  dispense  life  and  death,  either 
spiritual  or  temporal.  Indeed,  the  atmosphere 
is  as  much  changed  up  here  as  it  is  down 
below  in  the  sacred  building  itself.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter,  indeed,  are  absolute  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  but  their  jurisdiction  has 


shrunk  since  the  old  days.  No  longer  need 
they  concern  themselves  with  heretics  and 
backsliders,  further  than  perhaps  to  admonish, 
perhaps  to  reclaim.  Their  thunderbolts  are 
quenched,  their  swords  are  turned  to  plough¬ 
shares,  their  spears  to  pruning-hooks.  No 
more  shall  they  consign,  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  any  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  a  life  of 
outcast  misery  ;  and  never  again  shall  they 
light  their  path  to  heaven  with  the  burning 
bodies  of  such  as  could  not  accept  their  theo¬ 
logical  views : — “  Pan  is  dead.” 


NOTES. 


I  YE  fine  Yorkshire  properties,  in  the 
North  Riding,  are  about  to  be 
sold  during  the  ensuing  season  by 
order  of  the  Marquess  of  Ailes- 
bury’s  trustees.  Set  in  portions  of  its  best 
scenery,  these  include  one  of  the  fourteen 
abbeys  and  two  of  the  numerous  baronial  for¬ 
tresses  for  which  the  county  is  pre-eminently 
renowned.  One  property,  the  largest,  is  the 
Jervaulx  Abbey  estate, — lying  in  the  valley 
of  Wensleydale,  and  watered  by  the  Ure. 
Comprising  some  forty  farms  and  their  home¬ 
steads,  with  smaller  holdings,  inns,  mills,  and 
the  like,  as  also  limestone  and  freestone 
quarries,  it  embraces  an  area  of  say  10,000 
acres,  yielding  a  net  income  calculated  at 
11,000Z.  a  year.  Many  of  our  readers  are, 
doubtless,  familiar  with  the  remaining  ruins 
of  the  abbey  church  and  its  adjacent  monas- 
terial  buildings.  The  four  other  properties 
are  known  as  the  Wath,  the  East  Tan- 
field,  the  Tanfield  Lodge,  and  the  Whorlton 
Castle  and  Swainby  Estates.  In  the  last- 
named  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Whorlton  Castle. 
On  this  estate  (nearly  6,000  acres),  which 
extends  over  the  Scugdale  valley  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  district,  stand  the  works  of  the  Carlton 
Iron  Company,  and  here  are  believed  to  exist 
rich  salt  and  other  mineral  deposits.  The.  rents 
and  royalties  are  estimated  to  be  worth  3,500Z. 
per  annum.  The  Wath  Estate,  of  643  acres, 
is  coterminous  with  the  township  of  Wath, 
whose  village  tenements  and  four  farms  pro¬ 
duce  a  rental  of  nearly  1,400Z.  The  Tanfield 
Lodge  and  East  Tanfield  Estates  are  mainly 
agricultural,  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of 
3,800  acres,  assessed  at  3,600Z.  a  year.  By 
Tanfield  Lodge  are  the  lovely  Hackfall  ravine, 
on  the  Ure,  and  the  Magdalen  woods  ;  whilst 
the  foundation  of  Tanfield  Castle,  now  dis¬ 
mantled,  is  attributed  to  John,  Lord  Marmion. 
The  advowsons  and  rights  of  presentation  to 
the  livings  of  Swainby,  Wath,  East  Witton, 
and  Tanfield  will  be  sold  along  with  the  several 
purchases,  certain  life  interests  of  the  present 
Marquess  therein  being  duly  reserved.  Similar 
reservations  are  stipulated  for  in  respect  of  the 
mansion,  abbey,  and  curtilage  at  Jervaulx,  and 
of  Whorlton  Castle,  though  the  purchasers  of 
these  will  not  be  precluded  from  becoming 
tenants  in  possession  on  completion  of  the 
purchases  under  agreements  with  the  vendors. 


the  best  outcome  of  such  a  system  can  at  all 
compare  with  that  of  a  shell  fired  through  the 
air  and  arranged  so  as  to  explode  at  the 
moment  of  striking  a  vessel  close  to  the  water¬ 
line.  The  importance  to  an  insular  and  mari¬ 
time  people  like  ourselves  of  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  torpedo 
cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  And  as  far  as 
the  national  defence  is  concerned  it  will  be 
good  news  for  us  all  if  we  can  be  convinced 
that  the  truly  irresistible  action  of  the  torpedo 
is  defensive,  and  that  as  an  implement  of 
attack  it  is  too  uncertain  in  its  results  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  more  deadly  aim  and  accurate 
time  of  marine  artillery. 


THE  experiments  which  that  father  of  living 
-L  engineers,  Captain  John  Ericssen,  has 
long  been  carrying  on  at  New  York  with 
regard  to  the  propulsion  and  guidance  of  tor¬ 
pedoes,  are  now  about  to  be  repeated  at  Wool¬ 
wich.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  significance, 
as  regards  the  future  of  marine  warfare,  that 
the  Nestor  of  the  profession  has  laid  aside 
the  results  of  his  long  experiments  on  com¬ 
pressed  air,  and  on  electricity,  as  motors  for 
the  torpedo,  in  favour  of  the  submarine 
explosion  of  gunpowder.  The  experiments  as 
to  this  explosive  action,  as  applied  to  a  gun 
tube,  which  have  long  since  been  made,  have 
been  regarded  as  finally  condemnatory  of  the 
value  of  the  method.  Nothing,  however,  that 
Captain  Ericssen  does  can  be  regarded  except 
with  great  respect.  But,  taking  the  case  as 
put  by  him,  a  range  of  300  yards  under  water 
is  the  utmost  contemplated'  If  this  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  range  of  a  projectile  fired  with 
20  lb.  of  powder  in  the  air,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  hostile  hydrostatic  resistance  is  to 
submarine  firing.  The  experiments  will  be 
awaited  with  interest.  But,  considering  the 
result  proposed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 


THE  Secretary  of  the  City  Church  and 
-L  Churchyard  Protection  Society  writes  to 
the  Times  to  protest  against  what  is  stated  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
deconsecrate  (“desecrate”  is  the  word  Mr. 
Wright  uses,  which,  of  course,  sounds  much 
worse)  four  of  the  London  churches,  viz., 
St.  Catherine  Coleman,  St.  Olave  (Old  Jewry), 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Holy  Trinity,  Minories.  The  question 
whether  these  churches  are  really  perform¬ 
ing  any  useful  function  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  congregations  is  of  course  that 
on  which  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  really  turns  ;  and  this  is  a  question  not 
in  our  province  to  deal  with.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  observe  that  there  appears  to  be  some 
tendency  at  present  towards  the  revival  of  the 
use  of  churches  for  week-day  worship,  private 
as  well  as  public,  and  that  it  should  not  be  too 
hastily  concluded  that  because  a  City  church 
has  for  some  time  past  been  put  to  little  use 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  it  must 
necessarily  be  the  same  in  the  immediate 
future.  If,  however,  it  is  clearly  proved 
by  experience  that  any  particular  church 
has  really  lost  its  reason  for  existence, 
except  on  grounds  of  purely  architectural 
interest,  we  must  be  quite  sure  that  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  historic  interest  of  the  building 
is  really  so  great  as  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  great  public  value  of  its  site  in  these 
times  of  over-crowding  and  over-pressure.  Our 
own  feelings  would  lead  us  naturally  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  retention  of  every  old  City  church 
where  possible,  and  we  hope  the  bishop  will 
“do  nothing  rashly”;  but  if  a  building  is 
really  of  no  use,  only  considerable  architectural 
beauty  can  justify  its  remaining  where  every 
yard  of  ground  is  of  such  value  ;  and  the 
architectural  interest  of  some  of  the  City 
churches  has  been  rather  exaggerated  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  laudatores  temporis  acti. 


AN  important  and  somewhat  suggestive 
report  on  sewer  ventilation  has  been 
issued  by  the  Drainage  Committee  of  the 
Richmond  Yestry,  aided  by  its  officials.  The 
old  story  of  offensive  smells  from  the  gratings 
had  been  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  Vestry ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  it  is  not  recommended, 
as  has  been  often  the  case,  that  the  gratings 
should  be  closed  up  altogether.  The  system 
of  ventilation  within  the  parish  comprises 
shafts  and  open  gratings  as  near  the  centre 
of  the  road  as  possible.  With  the  view, 
however,  to  the  greater  diffusion  and  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  sewer  gas,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  number  of  shafts  shall  be  increased. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  public  bodies  are 
more  and  more  recognising  the  principle  that 
sewer  gases  become  a  dangerous  nuisance  if 
confined  to  cesspools  or  sewers ;  and  that 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  renders  them 
innocuous.  The  Vestry  has  closed  manholes 
in  obedience  to  the  urgent  request  of  rate¬ 
payers,  but  it  has  endeavoured  at  the  same 
time  to  open  vent-shafts,  which  work  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  manholes  in  causing  a  draught 
of  air  through  the  sewer.  The  process  of 
flushing  adopted  by  the  Vestry  is  that  of  a 
continuous  stream  flowing  for  a  certain  time 
through  hose  from  the  water-main,  or  by 
tidal  water.  In  some  cases  the  sewer  at  the 
point  of  the  adjoining  manhole  on  the  fall  is 
closed,  and  the  intervening  section  filled  and 
emptied  rapidly. 
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A  LARGE  military  hospital  is  being  built  in 
Rome,  in  the  district  known  as  Coelius, 
and  it  has  resulted  in  some  very  interesting 
archeological  discoveries.  Ccelius  was  one  of 
the  three  great  aristocratic  quarters  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  has  been  excavated  at  different 
times  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a 
regular  quarry  for  antiquarian  remains,  which 
has  yielded  a  good  proportion  of  the  statues 
now  in  the  various  museums  at  Florence  and 
Rome.  The  present  discovery  has  been  that 
of  a  very  large  mosaic,  which  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  decoration  of  the  vestibule  in  the  house 
of  Annius.  It  is  in  exceeding  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  having  in  the  middle  black  figures  upon  a 
white  ground,  representing  Tritons  coming  out 
of  the  sea.  This  has  been  carefully  removed, 
and  will  form  the  parquet  in  the  hall  of  the 
new  hospital.  Close  by,  another  mosaic  has 
been  found,  representing  two  young  athletes 
wrestling,  with  their  instructor  looking  on, 
and  the  partial  inscription,  ....  victus  es. 
Another  interesting  find  has  been  that  of  a 
summer-house  ornamented  with  frescoes,  and 
supposed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Villa 
Casali,  where,  a  short  time  ago,  a  broken 
column  was  unearthed,  of  red  marble  of  a  kind 
and  colour  totally  unknown  to  the  marble- 
cutters  of  modern  Rome.  The  archieological 
committee  which  takes  cognisance  of  these 
things  has  inspected  it  and  given  it  the  quasi- 
geological  name  of  breccia  di  Casali. 


HTHE  “Caisse  de  Defense  Mutuelle  des 
-L  Architectes  ”  has  made  up  its  list  of 
officials  for  the  year  1886  as  follows  : — 
President,  M.  Bailly,  President  of  the  Soci4t6 
Centrale,  &c.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  MM.  Achille 
Hermant,  F.  Rolland,  and  Dormoy,  of  Bar- 
sur-Aube ;  Treasurer,  M.  Feydeau ;  Vice¬ 
treasurer,  M.  Bartaumieux  ;  Secretary,  M. 
Charles  Lucas ;  Assistant  -  secretary,  M. 
Tournade  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  M.  Questel,  Past  -  President.  The 
Caisse,  which  was  only  founded  last  June, 
already  counts  its  hundred  members  in  Paris, 
seventy  members  in  the  departments,  and  ten 
associated  societies. 


FAVOURED  by  remarkably  fine  weather, 
marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  for  the  forthcoming 
International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh.  At  a 
meeting  of  Operative  Masons,  held  in  their 
hall,  last  week,  it  was  suggested  by  Dean  of 
Guild  Gowans  that  the  masons  of  the  city 
should  hew  two  shapely  and  well-proportioned 
pillars,  to  be  erected  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  Exhibition  buildings,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  meadows,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  those 
existing  at  the  northern  and  eastern  entrances 
to  the  meadows.  He  would  give  his  share  of 
the  stone,  and  he  had  no  doubt  other  owners 
of  quarries  would  do  the  same,  so  that  the 
stone  would  be  an  exhibit  by  the  quarry- 
masters,  while  the  labour  would  be  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  working  masons  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  suggested  that 
an  arch  should  be  erected  rather  than  pillars 
merely,  and  a  committee  of  twelve  was  formed 
to  consider  what  form  the  trophy  should  take, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  giving  effect  to 
the  resolution. 


THE  ninth  annual  dinner  of  past  architec¬ 
tural  students  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts  last  week  drew  together  about  a  hundred 
guests  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  eighty. 
M.  Charles  Gamier  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
MM.  Questel,  Bailly,  Diet,  and  other  members 
of  the  Institut  de  France.  The  toasts  were 
proposed  by  M.  H6nard,  Architect  to  the  City 
of  Paris,  and  by  MM.  Gamier  and  Questel. 
The  spirituel  and  perfect  drawing  of  the  menu 
card  was  by  M.  Adrien  Chancel. 


THE  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  was  the 
first  of  the  chartered  banks  in  Edinburgh 
to  erect  a  sumptuous  building  in  the  new  town 
as  their  place  of  business,  an  example  which 
has  been  followed  by  the  other  banks,  with  the 
exception  of  the  National  Bank,  and  that  bank, 
it  is  said,  has,  from  time  to  time  expended  as 
much  in  tinkering  -  up  and  altering  their 


premises  as  would  have  covered  the  cost  of  a 
new  structure  equally  imposing  and  convenient 
with  the  others.  The  telling  -  room  and 
entrance-hall  of  the  Commercial  Bank  are  both 
stately  and  effective,  but  the  pillars  with  which 
they  were  adorned  were  formed  of  wood 
painted  to  imitate  marble,  and  the  floors  were 
laid  with  colourless  pavement.  The  pillars  in 
the  telling-room  have  been  superseded  by 
columns  of  black  Devonshire  marble  veined 
with  red  and  grey,  and  the  Corinthian  capitals 
are  of  bronze.  Those  in  the  hall  are  of 
emperor’s  red  on  bases  of  Belgian  granite. 
The  stone  pavement  has  been  lifted,  and  a 
marble  mosaic  floor  substituted,  the  central 
feature  of  which,  in  the  telling-room,  shows 
the  cognisance  of  the  bank, — a  female  figure 
seated,  representing  Commerce.  Other  altera¬ 
tions  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  securing 
better  light,  &c.,  and  the  walls  have  been  appro¬ 
priately  decorated  in  colours  and  gold.  The 
alterations  were  carried  out  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell,  architect. 


THE  past  year’s  volume  of  the  Portfolio 
shows  that  this  high-class  art  periodical 
fully  sustains  its  reputation.  There  is  not 
one,  we  think  it  may  be  said,  among  the 
numerous  illustrations  in  it  which  is  not  good 
of  its  kind  ;  there  are  some  among  the  more 
important  and  larger  ones  which  are  splendid. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  “  Magnolia 
Grandifiora,”  an  etching  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Rhead  ; 
“  Val  d’ Aosta,”  engraved  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Dawson  from  Turner’s  water-colour  drawing  ; 
and  “The  Mother,”  an  etching  by  Mr.  W. 
Strang.  Architectural  subjects  take  a  consider¬ 
able  place  in  the  volume,  and  are  very  well 
illustrated  in  plates  and  sketches.  Mr.  Loftie 
contributes  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on 
“Windsor,”  and  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  another 
series  on  “  The  Drama  of  the  Greeks  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Arts,”  with  illustrations  from 
Greek  vases. 


ON  Saturday,  the  19th,  the  first  grand  “com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  ”  fete  took  place  at 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce.  Mirrors,  hangings, 
carpets,  hot-house  plants,  and  thousands  of 
lights  (candles,  oil  lamps,  gas,  and  electricity), 
combined  to  make  a  veritable  Eden  of  this 
commercial  Palais  de  Justice,  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  parts  of  which  were  the  grand  stair¬ 
case  and  the  covered  court  with  its  two  stages 
of  porticos,  above  which  was  hung  a  white  and 
yellow  velum ,  whose  tints  repeated  the  effect 
of  the  gas  and  electric  lights.  MM.  Alphand, 
president  of  the  committee  ;  Michau,  president 
of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce  ;  and  Bailly, 
architect  of  the  building,  received  the  guests, 
among  whom  the  marked  absence  of  the  official 
world  was  deplored. 


TT  is  in  many  respects  to  be  regretted  that, 
L  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
the  capital  of  Italy,  several  of  the  fine  old 
houses  built  by  the  patrician  families  of  Rome 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
are  being  bought  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
demolished,  and  their  sites  covered  with  shops 
and  residences  adapted  to  modern  require¬ 
ments.  The  princely  families  to  which  the 
old  villas  belong  are  mostly  in  rather  needy 
circumstances,  and  the  sums  offered  by  build¬ 
ing  speculators  for  the  sites  of  their  ancestral 
houses  are  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  Plots 
of  ground  in  eligible  positions  within  the  city 
fetch  enormous  prices.  Thus  a  well-known 
clothier  aud  tailor  of  Rome,  named  Bocconi,  has 
just  paid  the  sum  of  875,000  francs,  or  35,000/., 
for  one-half  the  vacant  area  opposite  the  Chigi 
Palace.  The  purchaser  likewise  offers  to 
architects  a  large  premium  for  the  best  design 
for  the  new  establishment  he  intends  to  erect 
and  open  in  that  part  of  the  Corso. 


A  CURIOUS  communication  in  regard  to 
-fL  ventilation  appears  in  Nature,  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  of 
Warrington,  statiDg  that  he  had  tried  the 
expedient  of  having  an  outlet  over  the  chan¬ 
delier  in  each  j'oom  carried  across  to  the 
chimney-breast,  and  run  up  side  by  side  with 
the  chimney-flue,  with  the  view,  of  course,  of 
quickening  aspiration  by  the  additional  warmth 


of  the  chimney-flue,  but  that  the  effect  was 
the  reverse  of  what  had  been  intended,  and 
whenever  the  fire  was  lighted  the  venti- 
lating-flue  set  up  a  back-draught.  “  In 
the  absence  of  any  fire  there  is  a  strong 
upward  current  in  both,  but  the  instant  the  fire 
is  lighted  the  upward  current  in  the  ceiling 
ventilator  stops,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  re¬ 
versed,  the  cold  air  and  collected  smoke  from 
the  chimney  outlet  coming  in  with  such  force 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  up  every 
ceiling  ventilator  in  the  house  except  one, 
which,  although  useless  when  a  fire  is  lighted, 
is  not  a  nuisance.”  We  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  right  about  the  facts,  but  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  them  is  probably  simpler  than  he 
thinks.  Has  he  any  inlet  in  his  rooms  for  fresh 
air  proportionate  to  the  combined  area  of  the 
chimney  and  the  ventilating  shaft  ?  If  not,  of 
course,  when  the  heat  of  the  fire  sets  up  a 
current  to  the  fireplace,  it  draws  in  air  to 
supply  its  place  through  the  most  commodious 
inlet,  the  flue  in  the  ceiling,  and  a  circulation 
system  is  set  up  between  the  two.  Let  Mr. 
Fletcher  provide  a  more  direct  and  a  sufficient 
inlet  of  air  to  the  fire,  and  he  will  no  longer 
have  down  -  draught  from  his  chandelier 
chimneys. 


ENGLISH  PORCELAIN. 

The  small  book  published  under  this  title  * 
is  one  of  the  South  Kensington  Art  Hand¬ 
books,  and  deserves  to  be  called  one  of  the 
best  of  that  voluminous  series.  It  is  a  small 
book  of  about  100  pages,  not  counting  the 
illustration  pages,  but  not  a  page  in  it  is  wasted, 
and  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  various  English  manufactories  (the  majority 
of  which  are  now  extinct),  the  character  of  their 
work,  and  the  marks  by  which  it  may  be  known, 
are  given  in  a  clear  and  consecutive  manner, 
each  class  of  work  being  illustrated  by  very 
well  executed  engravings  of  typical  examples. 

The  consensus  of  fashion  in  regard  to  the 
interest  in  and  taste  for  china  in  this  country 
is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  nearly  simul¬ 
taneous  dates  of  the  founding  of  tho  principal 
centres  of  manufacture.  The  earliest  known 
or  the  earliest  dated  Chelsea  work  is  1745.  How 
long  the  manufacture  there  had  been  carried  on 
previous  to  that  date  there  appears  to  be  no 
evidence,  but  Professor  Church  thinks  it  clear 
that  these  were  by  no  means  first  attempts,  as 
they  exhibit  proficiency  in  the  craft.  Still,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Chelsea  manufacture 
was  many  years  previous  to  the  earliest  known 
dated  piece.  The  works  at  Bow  probably  date, 
our  author  considers,  from  the  patent  taken  out 
by  Edward  Heylyn  and  Thomas  Frye  in  1744.  The 
Derby  factory  probably  dates  from  just  before 
1750.  The  partnership  deeds  for  carrying  on 
the  Worcester  Tonquin  manufactory  are  dated 
1744.  Cookworthy,  the  founder  of  the  Plymouth 
manufacture,  had  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  subject  of  kaolin  and  its  capabilities  in  1745, 
though  he  did  not  achieve  the  mastery  of  the 
manufacture  till  some  years  later.  The  Bristol 
manufacture  can  be  traced  back  to  1753,  though 
then  in  a  crude  state.  Thus  it  seems  that 
nearly  within  the  same  decade  the  demand 
arose  sufficient  to  prompt  the  formation  of  all 
the  principal  schools  or  centres  of  manufac¬ 
ture  of  porcelain  or  “  china,”  to  give  it  the 
name  attached  to  it  then  and  which  has  clung 
to  it  more  or  less  ever  since.  The  connexion 
of  the  English  manufacture  with  Chinese 
example,  so  obvious  in  the  decoration  of  much 
of  the  earlier  work,  is  curiously  exemplified  in 
the  name  of  “  New  Canton,”  which  was  given 
to  the  now  long-since  extinct  but  once  exten¬ 
sive  works  at  Bow. 

Professor  Church’s  book  is,  as  we  have  said, 
an  excellent  and  portable  manual  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  of  British  porcelain,  and  for 
these  we  refer  the  reader  who  is  still  in  a  state 
of  Chinese  Paganism,  as  ignorance  on  this 
subject  may  perhaps  be  called,  to  the  pages  of 
the  handbook.  We  venture  a  remark  or  two 
on  the  art-criticism  Bide  of  the  subject,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  we  also  shall  possibly  be  regarded 
by  the  elect  as  in  a  state  of  Paganism.  For 
in  regard  to  much  of  the  work  so  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  Professor  Churcli’s  pages  we  hold  that 
it  is  fashion  alone  that  gives  it  much  value 
from  the  point  of  view  of  abstraot  artistic  judg- 

'  English  Porcelain.  By  Professor  A.  H.  Church. 
Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  by 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1886. 
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Fig.  1. 


Examples  of  English  Porcelain. 


Fig.  2. 


ment.  China  was  a  matter  of  fashion  when  it 
came  in,  and  it  has  now  mounted  to  the  upper¬ 
most  rim  of  the  wheel  of  fashion  again,  and 
prices  are  given  for  genuine  articles  of  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Chelsea  make  which  would  not  have 
been  dreamed  of  even  when  the  fashion  of  the 
last  century  was  at  its  height.  Of  course  the 
apparent  difference  in  nominal  ooinage  is  greater 
than  the  actual  difference  in  the  “  rateable 
value”  of  the  same  article  now  and  a  century 
ago ;  but  still  the  sale  of  the  same  famous  piece 
of  “Chelsea”  for  three  guineas  in  1773,  and 
for  297.  10s.  in  1883,  represents  a  considerable 
development  of  “  unearned  increment.” 

This  wholesale  throwing  about  of  guineas  is 
too  often  carried  on  quite  irrespective  of  any 
value  which  an  unbiassed  judgment  would 
attach  to  the  pieces  for  which  such  large 
prices  are  paid,  if  considered  on  purely  artistic 
grounds.  Artists  themselves  appear  unable  to 
discriminate,  and  when  once  they  begin  col¬ 
lecting  china  they  are  as  blind  in  their  admira¬ 
tion  and  pecuniary  enthusiasm  for  mere  rarities 
as  the  most  unenlightened  dilettanti.  A  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  china  which  is  run 
after  and  bid  for  is  in  reality  at  varianoe  with 
every  sort  of  purity  of  taste.  A  Greek  artist  would 
have  sickened  at  it.  Gross  imitations  of  natural 
foliage  in  ragged  protuberance  of  relief,  made 
“  more  rawer  ”  by  gewgaw  colouring  ;  rococo 
forms,  vulgar  in  themselves,  made  more  vulgar 
by  “  parcel  gilding”  (as  it  would  be  called  in  the 
South  Kensington  tongue) ;  fat-faced  stumpy 
figures  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  poor 
enough  as  models,  and  bedizened  with  coloured 
finery ;  these  are  not  surely  the  kind  of  works 
to  take  the  eye  and  spirit  of  the  artist.  Prof. 
Church  displays  lucid  moments  of  criticism  in 
speaking  of  some  of  these  things  ;  but  how  far 
he  is  carried  away  from  the  oentre,  and  how 
poor  is  the  real  level  of  the  porcelain  figure 
work,  is  obvious  in  connexion  with  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Derby  “  Diana,”  a  white  biscuit 
statuette  in  the  “  Museum  of  Practical  Geology” 
collection  (what  has  a  biscuit  Diana  to  do  with 
practical  geology,  by  the  way  ?).  He  calls  this 
“an  exquisite  example”  of  Derby  work;  all 
that  can  really  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  better 
than  a  great  many  of  the  porcelain  figures ;  in 
any  other  light  than  a  china-fancier’s  it  would 
be  called  a  vulgarly  -  modelled  commonplace 
thing. 

We  should  like  to  see  china  collectors  gauge 
the  value  of  their  acquisitions  a  little  more  by 
considerations  of  art,  and  less  by  mere  fashion 
and  considerations  of  soarcity,  and  the  wish  to 
secure  something  that  Jones  has  not  got  in  his 
collection,  and  of  which  a  duplicate  is  not 
known  to  exist.  We  have  little  expectation  of 
seeing  it,  however ;  collectors  of  all  kinds  are 
mostly  mad.  By  way  of  pointing  our  remarks, 
however,  and  presenting  our  readers  with 
favourable  examples  of  the  illustrations,  we 
subjoin  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers)  two  examples  of  really  artistic  Eng¬ 
lish  porcelain,  in  a  pure  and  refined  taste. 
Fig.  1  is  a  covered  cup  and  saucer  of  Derby 
work;  fig.  2,  a  sugar-basin  and  cover  of  the 
manufacture  of  Lasghley  (Shropshire),  rather 
later  in  the  century.  In  these  examples  there 
is  elegant  form,  appropriate  to  the  material ; 
delicate  and  well-applied  decoration;  and  no 
bunches  of  gewgaw  imitation  flowers,  or  shell- 
work,  or  such  nonsense. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC 
TENDERS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  re-adjustment  of  the  various  regulations 
affecting  tenders  is  a  subject  which  has  of  late 
years  attracted  considerable  interest  in  German 
technical  circles.  Following  up  previous  action, 
the  Government  last  year  invited  a  number  of 
leading  industrial  authorities  to  join  in  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  existing  system,  and  this  step 
has  now  led  to  the  issue  of  a  new  series  of 
regulations  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  : — 

I. — MODE  OF  GIVING  OUT  TENDERS. 

Work  and  materials  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
tendered  for  publicly,  but  the  following  ex¬ 
ceptions  from  publicity  in  the  final  tendering 
are  permitted  : — (1)  Work  and  materials  which 
can  only  be  suitably  executed  or  supplied  by 
a  limited  circle  of  contractors.  (2)  Work  and 
materials  for  which  suitable  proposals  have  not 
been  received  in  a  public  tender  already  held. 
Contracts  can  be  made  without  any  tender  : — 
(1)  Where  the  estimated  cost  does  not  exceed 
507.  (2)  When  there  is  urgency  for  execution. 
(3)  Where  the  work  necessitates  particular 
artistic  skill.  (4)  In  supplementary  orders  for 
materials  to  complete  the  total  requirements 
of  a  work,  provided  no  higher  price  is  paid 
than  that  of  the  principal  delivery. 

II. — MODE  OF  PROCEDURE. 

1.  Object  of  the  Tender. — This  must  be  defi¬ 
nitely  indicated  in  all  essential  respects.  Regard¬ 
ing  accessory  circumstances  affecting  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  prices,  details  are  to  be  given  of 
sufficient  completeness  to  allow  of  a  proper 
appreciation  of  their  importance.  The  periods 
of  time  for  deliveries  to  supply  continuous 
requirements  are  to  be  arranged  according  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  Tenders 
of  an  extensive  character  are  to  be  so  divided 
as  to  allow  the  participation  of  smaller  con¬ 
tractors  and  artificers.  Therefore,  in  larger 
works  of  elevated  building,  the  division  would 
correspond  with  the  various  branches  of  trade 
and  labour.  Specially  extensive  divisions  may 
be  further  made  into  lots.  Unusual  require¬ 
ments  not  customary  in  trade  are  only  to  be 
applied,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  the 
quality  and  measurement  of  goods  or  work. 
When  such  knowledge  is  of  importance  in  appre¬ 
ciating  the  quality  of  articles  delivered,  the 
competitors  may  be  required  to  state  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers  by  whom  the  goods  are  to 
be  supplied.  Sufficient  time  is  to  be  allowed 
for  the  execution  of  work  or  for  making 
deliveries,  and  when  the  term  is,  from  reasons 
of  urgent  necessity,  exceptionally  short,  special 
rapidity  should  only  be  prescribed  for  the 
portion  first  required. 

2.  Announcement  of  the  Tender. — In  an¬ 
nouncements  through  the  press,  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  regulations  as  to  using  official 
journals.  These  advertisements  must  contain, 
in  compressed  form,  such  information  as  is  of 
importance  in  deciding  interested  persons  to 
compete  (division  into  lots,  time  of  opening 
tenders  and  of  adjudication,  cost  of  plans, 
details,  &c.). 

3.  Time  of  opening  Tenders. — When  special 
circumstances  do  not  require  an  earlier  date, 


this  should  be  within  fourteen  days  for  smaller 
works,  and  four  weeks  for  those  of  a  more 
extensive  character. 

4.  Time  of  Adjudication. — This  should  be  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible  (more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  materials  liable  to  variations  in 
price),  and  should  not  exceed  fourteen  days  as 
a  rule,  or  four  weeks  when  the  approval  of 
superior  authorities  has  to  be  obtained. 

5.  Conditions  of  Competition. — Those  named 
in  the  special  memorandum  which  follows  are 
to  be  applied  to  public  competitions.  They  are 
likewise  applicable  to  limited  competitions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clause  as  to  payment 
for  drawings,  &c. 

6.  Opening  Tenders. — Competitors  or  their 
representatives  are  alone  entitled  to  attend. 
The  tenders  are  to  be  read  without  indication 
of  their  sources.  A  protocol  is  drawn  up  of  the 
proceedings  in  which  the  offers  are  inscribed 
after  the  names  of  the  competitors,  and  this 
document  is  executed  by  the  parties  present. 
The  publication  of  the  offers  and  of  the  protocol 
is  not  to  be  permitted.*  If  there  are  no  special 
inquiries  necessary  as  to  the  most  acceptable 
offer,  and  if  the  presiding  official  is  empowered 
to  decide  as  to  the  adjudication,  this  can  take 
place  at  once. 

7.  Adjudication. — No  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  the  lowest  tender  as  such,  and  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  is  only  to  be  made  to  a  tender  in  every 
respect  acceptable  and  guaranteeing  the  efficient 
and  punotual  execution  of  the  intended  work. 
The  following  classes  of  tenders  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded  : — (a)  Those  which  do  not  correspond 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  ;  (6)  those  which, 
according  to  types  submitted,  are  unsuitable ; 
(c)  those  which  are  evidently  out  of  proportion 
to  the  normal  value  of  the  work,  so  that  efficient 
execution  could  not  be  expected  at  the  price. 
An  exception  would  be  allowable  in  the  last- 
named  case,  if  the  competitor  were  reliable 
and  capable,  and  could  justify  the  quotation 
given.  As  a  rule,  the  adjudication  in  public 
tenders  would  be  given  to  that  offer  of  the  three 
lowest  which  would  be  considered  the  most 
acceptable  upon  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  affecting  the  case.  In  limited 
tenders,  where  the  merits  of  the  competitors 
are  in  other  respects  equal,  the  lowest  offer 
would  be  selected.  Where  the  working  out  of 
details  as  to  constructions  and  appliances  is 
left  to  the  competitors,  the  offer  is  to  be  selected 
which  is  considered  the  most  suitable  for  the 
case  in  point,  and  the  cheapest  in  consideration 
of  all  the  oircumstances  involved.  If  none  of 
the  lowest  tenders  thus  referred  to  is  considered 
acceptable,  all  the  offers  are  to  be  refused.  In 
the  case  of  building  work,  where  several  equiva¬ 
lent  quotations  are  received,  those  competitors 
who  live  at  or  near  the  locality  of  the  work  are 
to  receive  a  preference. 

III. — FORM  AND  DRAWING  UP  OF  CONTRACTS. 

1.  Form  of  Contracts. — A  written  agreement 
is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  drawn  up,  expressing  the 
contract  made  by  the  adjudication.  The  follow. 


*  A  correspondent  of  the  Ehen-Zeitung ,  while  admitting 
the  injury  which  is  done  by  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
results  of  tenders,  calls  attention  to  the  disadvantage 
which  would  be  suffered  under  these  circumstances  by 
persons  tendering  who  had  no  representatives  on  the  spot, 
and  whose  own  attendance  was  not  practicable ;  this 
being  a  matter  in  which  the  coal  trade  is  specially 
interested. 
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ing  exceptions  are  allowable,  without  the  legal 
validity  of  the  contract  being  impaired : — 
(a)  Contracts  of  less  value  than  50Z. ;  (b)  work 
done  day  by  day  ;  (c)  contracts,  respecting  the 
essential  conditions  of  which  an  understanding 
has  been  arrived  at  by  correspondence.  In  the 
latter  case  the  use  of  order  forms  and  the 
mutual  acknowledgment  of  written  notes  should 
insure  the  proof,  if  necessary,  of  the  essential 
points  of  the  contract  made. 

2.  Draining  up  of  Contract. — This  must  be 
concise,  but  also  definite  and  clear.  General 
contract  conditions  should  be  laid  down  for  the 
separate  groups  of  works  which  occur  more 
frequently,  and  the  changes  necessitated  by  the 
application  of  these  conditions  to  any  particular 
description  of  materials  or  work  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  Besides  reciting  the  principal  facts 
connected  with  the  tender  and  adjudication, 
the  contract  should  specify  (a)  the  object  to  be 
carried  out,  and  (if  so  desired)  the  source  from 
which  the  material  is  to  be  obtained.  ( b )  The 
dates  for  partial  and  complete  execution,  (c) 
The  amount  and  mode  of  payment.  ( d )  The 
amount  of  any  conventional  penalty,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  would  be  en¬ 
forced.  (e)  The  amount  of  any  security  to  be 
lodged,  and  the  obligations  of  which  it  is  to 
guarantee  the  fulfilment  as  well  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  is  to  be  returned.  (/) 
Details  as  to  the  taking-over  of  work  or 
deliveries,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  duration 
of  the  guarantee  to  be  given  by  the  contractor. 

( g )  Provisions  as  to  the  eventual  appointment 
of  arbitrators  and  an  umpire. 

There  should  be  mutual  acknowledgments 
of  estimates  and  drawings,  as  well  as  of 
detailed  technical  directions,  which  would  be 
appended  to  the  contract.  The  generally 
adopted  conditions  for  contracts  (quoted  in 
detail  as  an  appendix  to  the  new  regulations) 
should  be  affixed  to  the  contract,  in  which  their 
validity  would  be  recognised,  subject  to  the 
alterations  and  omissions  which  would  be  made 
in  the  copy  attached. 

IV. — CONTENTS  AND  EXECUTION  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  obligations  imposed  upon  contractors 
should  not  exceed  the  measure  of  those  which 
private  persons  are  accustomed  to  undertake 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  contractor 
has  rights  which  should  be  expressed  as  clearly 
as  his  obligations.  These  affect : — 

1.  Payment. — This  should  be  hastened  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  when  the  work  is  to 
extend  over  a  long  period,  instalments  should 
be  arranged  for,  a  similar  provision  being 
suggested  when  a  delay  of  entire  payment  is 
necessitated  by  the  detailed  examination  of 
the  work  done.  A  subsequent  withholding  of 
an  agreed  instalment  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  security  would  only 
take  place  if  claims  had  already  been  made 
upon  the  contractor  which  the  security  in  hand 
did  not  cover. 

2.  Security. — Admission  to  a  competition  by 
tender  cannot  be  made  dependent  upon  security 
being  previously  given,  but  in  cases  where  this 
step  is  considered  necessary  the  prompt  fur¬ 
nishing  of  security  can  be  demanded  before  the 
adjudication  is  made.  The  amount  of  the 
security  and  the  duration  of  its  validity  or 
retention  should  not  be  more  than  necessary 
to  secure  the  givers  of  the  work  from  eventual 
loss  and  should  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  5  per 
cent,  of  the  contract  amount,  being  given 
either  by  a  cash  deposit  (money,  papers  of 
value,  State  Railway  bonds,  &c.)  or  by  the 
guarantee  of  responsible  persons.  In  case 
of  a  depreciation  of  the  bonds,  &c.,  held  as 
security,  further  cover  may  be  asked  from  the 
contractor.  When  the  guaranteed  obligations 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  return  or  release  of  the 
security  is  to  take  place  without  delay. 

3.  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Quantities. — There 
should  be  no  reservation  for  a  one-sided  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  agreed  work  or  deliveries 
coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  the  contract 
prices. 

4.  Conventional  Penalties. — These  should  only 
be  stipulated  for  when  important  interests 
depend  upon  the  punctual  execution  of  the 
work,  and  should  not  be  asked  for  when  the 
contract  is  for  anything  which  could  in  case  of 
need  be  readily  prooured  elsewhere  in  the  re¬ 
quisite  quality  and  quantity. 

5.  Control  of  Execution. — The  givers  of  the 
contract  have  the  right  of  supervision,  aB  to  the 
execution  of  what  has  been  agreed  upon,  in  works, 
workshops,  work-places,  &c.  The  control  of  the 


building  operations  would  likewise  extend  to 
seeing  that  the  contractor  fulfilled  his  stipulated 
obligations  towards  the  artificers  and  workmen. 
If  from  the  neglect  of  such  obligations  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  woi'k  should  become  doubtful,  it 
would  be  allowable  to  make  payments  for 
account  of  the  contractor  direct  to  the  interested 
persons.  When  the  productions  of  special  manu¬ 
facturers  are  specified,  arrears  in  deliveries 
should  be  notified  to  them. 

6.  Differences. — Arrangements  would  be  made 
for  arbitration  and  eventual  further  reference. 
Arbitration  as  to  the  mode  of  executing  building 
work  would  only  deal  with  such  claims  for  com¬ 
pensation  which  might  be  founded  upon  such 
mode  of  execution. 

7.  — Expenses  of  Contracts  and  Stamps,  ffc. — 
The  expenses  of  making  contracts  would  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties.  The 
legal  enactments  as  to  the  stamps  being  paid 
by  the  persons  giving  the  work  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Postage,  telegrams,  &o.,  in  the  interest 
of  the  conclusion  and  execution  of  contracts 
would  be  paid  by  each  of  the  parties  incurring 
such  charges. 

An  appendix  (referred  to  in  Division  II., 
section  5)  contains  a  number  of  detailed 
regulations  as  to  the  sending  in  of  tenders,  the 
steps  involved  in  communicating  the  results  of 
adjudications  to  those  interested,  the  deposit  of 
security,  &c.  A  second  appendix  oontains  the 
general  conditions  of  contracts  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  building  work,  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to  (III.,  2).  The  main  features  of  these 
conditions  have  in  some  cases  been  incorporated 
with  the  regulations  of  which  details  have  been 
quoted  ;  this  being  the  case  as  to  the  inspection 
and  taking  over  of  work,  payments,  claims, 
security,  arbitration,  cost  of  drawing  contracts, 
&c.  The  following  points  of  a  special  character 
are  likewise  dealt  with  : — 

The  contractor  or  his  representative  must 
attend  at  the  building  Bite  to  consult  with  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  work  when  the  latter 
consider  it  necessary.  These  officials  have  the 
control  of  the  contractor’s  workmen  in  matters 
affecting  the  execution  of  the  building  work  and 
the  maintenance  of  order.  The  contractor  has 
to  construct  the  necessary  closets,  &c.,  and  to 
be  responsible  for  their  being  regularly  cleaned 
and  disinfected  as  well  as  their  subsequent  re¬ 
moval.  The  watching  of  his  scaffolding,  tools, 
and  materials  on  the  building  site  is  incumbent 
upon  the  contractor.  While  the  scaffolding 
orected  by  the  building  contractor  is  standing, 
workmen  belonging  to  other  branches  can  use 
it  gratuitously,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  make 
alterations  for  the  convenience  of  the  latter. 
The  contractor  is  responsible  for  the  dne  obser¬ 
vance  of  official  regulations  in  all  matters 
within  the  scope  of  his  contract  obligations. 
Without  prejudice  to  his  responsibility  for  the 
strength  and  general  efficiency  of  his  scaffold¬ 
ing,  he  is  obliged  to  complete  or  strengthen  it 
without  delay  at  his  own  expense  upon  being 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  officials  in  charge.  He 
is  likewise  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
deputies,  assistants,  and  workpeople  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  contract. 

The  contractor  is  not  empowered  to  transfer 
his  contract  responsibilities  to  another  person 
without  the  consent  of  the  authorities  conduct¬ 
ing  the  work.  If  ho  fails  before  the  fulfilment 
of  the  contract,  the  building  authorities  are 
entitled  to  annul  the  contract  from  the  day  of 
the  failure ;  payment  being  in  this  case  treated 
according  to  existing  regulations.  In  event  of 
the  contractor’s  death  before  the  complete  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  contract,  the  building  authorities 
have  the  option  of  continuing  the  contraot  with 
his  heirs  or  of  considering  it  annulled. 


Proposed  Palace  of  Justice  at  Munich. 

The  Bavarian  Government  has  determined  to 
erect  a  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  the  accommodation  hitherto 
existing  for  the  principal  tribunals  of  the  king¬ 
dom  having  proved  entirely  inadequate.  The 
question  of  the  site  of  this  new  aDd  extensive 
edifice,  which  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the 
art-loving  city  on  the  Isar,  is  at  the  present 
time  agitating  the  architectural  and  Govern¬ 
mental  circles  of  that  capital.  Opinion  appears 
to  be  inclining  in  favour  of  the  choice  of  the 
extensive  and  open  area  near  the  so-called 
“  Cadettencorps,”  which,  although  rather  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  probably  the 
finest  site  that  could  be  selected. 


ENGLISH  HOMES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  at 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink  (President)  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected,  viz., 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Burt,  C.  R.  G.  Hall,  C.  Ovenden, 
F.  M.  Coley,  H.  J.  Wembridge,  S.  J.  Sampson, 
M.  S.  Stokes,  R.  S.  Maynard,  H.  J.  Ellis,  W.  J. 
Wilsdon,  A.  S.  Rowe,  J.  J.  Cotten,  F.  C.  Schweder, 
Henry  Berney,  and  T.  E.  N.  Woodgate. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  (Vice-President)  then  read 
the  following  paper  on  “  English  Homes  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  ”  : — 

Gothic  architecture  was  moribund.  The 
pulses  of  its  long  and  brilliant  life  were  waxing 
faint  and  feeble.  Its  supple  Early  English 
youth  had  passed  into  the  beauty  of  Decorated 
manhood,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  had  matured  to 
the  calm  grandeur  of  Perpendioular  old  age. 
And  now,  all  its  cunning  forgotten,  or  only 
remembered  at  melancholy  intervals,  its 
mightiest  efforts  little  better  than  forlorn 
caricatures  of  its  ancient  prowess, — it  stood 
ready  to  take  leave  of  the  world,  its  best 
friends  hoping  that  so  noble  a  career  might 
have  a  speedy  and  painless  end.  Their  wishes 
were  granted ;  for  presently  came  the  joyous 
Renaissance,  with  its  merciful  hand,  and  quietly 
stifled  the  worn-out  veteran.  A  few  of  the  old 
man’s  effects  were  retained  in  affectionate 
remembrance,  and  then  the  youthful  stranger 
stepped  forth  before  mankind  the  acknowledged 
heir  of  dead  Gothic. 

The  period  of  which  this  young  style  was  the 
product  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world. 
To  its  influences  we  owe  all  that  we  now  enjoy 
of  comfort  and  freedom.  Perhaps  the  four 
principal  events  which  have  moulded  modern 
ideas  are  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world  in  America,  the  Reformation, 
and  the  rise  of  English  literature  :  all  of  these 
sprang  from  the  re-awakening  called  the 
Renaissance. 

The  influence  of  printing  on  the  spread  of 
new  ideas  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  in¬ 
calculable  ;  it  was  one  of  the  great  agentB  that 
shaped  events  and  the  men  who  took  part  in 
them.  The  discovery  of  America  gave  birth  to 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  love  of  adventure 
which  tinged  the  whole  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
gave  us  Francis  Drake,  Martin  Frobisher,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  Reformation  gave  us 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible ;  it  gave  us  the 
Puritans,  whose  spirit  is  still  abroad;  and, 
which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  it  gave  to 
the  nobles  and  squires  of  England  the  enor¬ 
mous  funds  of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  with 
which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  built  them¬ 
selves  the  houses  we  are  about  to  explore. 
Modern  English  literature  may  be  said  to  com¬ 
mence  with  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  it  is  in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
fellow-workers  that  the  most  vivid  pictures  may 
be  obtained  of  the  home  life  of  the  period  ;  for 
wherever  the  scene  is  laid, — whether  in  Italy  or 
Greece,  in  Verona,  in  Arden,  or  in  Fairyland, — 
it  is  England  which  is  really  pourtrayed.  Men 
and  women  walk  across  the  stage  in  foreign 
garb,  it  is  true,  and  call  each  other  by  hard 
foreign  names,  but  beneath  the  surface  they  are 
all  English  ;  their  speech  bewrayeth  them. 
Therefore,  if  I  quote  them  rather  freely,  I  trust' 
you  will  not  think,  them  tedious,  but  rather 
regard  them  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
witnesses  of  great  importance. 

History  will  tell  ns  of  the  heroes  of  those 
times.  The  printer  has  recorded  the  labours  of 
his  ancestors,  and  their  comrades  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  In  the  great  book  of  History  we  may 
read  of  the  founders  of  the  American  nation  ; 
of  the  first  colonisers ;  of  the  first  colony,  called 
Virginia,  after  the  virgin  Queen.  There  we  may 
learn  the  names  of  the  mariners  who  humbled 
the  pride  of  Spain ;  of  the  statesmen  whose 
wise  counsels,  falling  into  the  ear  of  an  astute 
princesB,  lifted  England  into  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  power.  There,  too,  we  may  watch  the 
flames  kindling  ronnd  devoted  men,  whom  we 
call  martyrs  if  we  agree  with  their  views,  and 
fanatics  if  we  do  not.  There  we  may  read  the 
story  of  hunted  priests  and  persecuted  Papists, 
and  how  they  tried  at  one  great  blow  to  revenge 
themselves,  and  turn  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  on 
a  certain  5th  day  of  November.  In  History’s 
pages  we  may  mark  the  brilliant  fancies,  the 
exuberant  wit  of  Elizabeth’s  days,  slowly 
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changing  to  the  sober  earnestness,  the  Puri¬ 
tanical  harshness,  of  the  times  of  James  I.  and 
his  ill-fated,  arrogant  son.  We  may  there 
watch  the  people  of  England  silently  taking 
sides  for  the  great  struggle  that  cost  Charles 
his  head,  and  gave  England  her  freedom, 
We  may  see  the  nobles,  the  squires,  the 
citizens, — the  Fairfaxes,  the  Hampdens,  the 
Miltons, — girding  them  for  the  strife,  and 
striking  a  good  blow  with  sword  or  pen 
for  the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  Of  all  these 
great  doings  we  may  read  in  history,  but  let  us 
to-night  forsake  the  great,  broad,  beaten  track, 
and  stroll  down  the  quiet  by-ways.  Let  us 
visit  the  homes  of  the  men  of  whom  we  have 
read, — of  Burleigh  and  Raleigh ;  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plotter  who  would  fain  have  been  a 
hero  had  he  dared ;  and  of  the  country  squire 
who  at  the  call  of  duty  suddenly  found  himself 
a  hero  against  his  will.  Let  us  see  the  houses 
they  lived  in,  and  the  gardens  amid  which  their 
dwellings  were  set.  If  we  can  picture  them  in 
their  habits  as  they  lived,  we  cannot  fail  to 
obtain  a  better  grasp  of  the  stirring  times 
which  they  moved. 

When  Sir  John  Falstaff  went  recruiting  into 
Gloucestershire  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  comrade 
of  his,  a  country  squire,  one  Justice  Shallow, 
who  lived  in  such  a  house  as  we  will  now 
examine.  Its  outer  door  is  approached  by  an 
avenue  of  newly-planted  trees,  and  itself  opens 
into  a  court  enclosed  by  a  far-stretching  Btone 
balustrade.  Above  the  door  is  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Shallow, — the  twelve  luces, — the  fresh-water 
fish  of  which  the  justice  was  so  proud,  although, 
good  man,  he  cheerfully  admitted  that  the  salt¬ 
water  fish  was  an  old  coat  too.  Some  Shallows 
of  the  richer  sort  had  large  entrance  lodges  to 
their  outer  courts,  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
Chari  cote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  the 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  lived  who  caught  Shakspeare 
stealing  his  deer.  Others,  again,  would  have  no 
court  at  all,  and,  consequently,  would  need 
neither  door  nor  entrance-lodge  in  the  wall 
thereof ;  but,  in  a  house  with  any  pretensions  to 
be  considered  a  mansion,  there  would  most  pro¬ 
bably  be  a  courtyard. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  court  lies  the  house, 
fair,  square,  and  symmetrical,  with  a  projecting 
gabled  wing  on  either  side,  a  porch  in  the 
middle,  and  here  and  there  a  canted  bay-win¬ 
dow  serving  to  relieve  the  general  squareness 
of  the  building.  The  windows  have  narrow 
lights  and  thick  stone  mullions  and  transomes, 
for  people  were  then  hardly  alive  to  those 
beauties  of  prospect  which  afterwards  led  them 
to  adopt  the  wide  and  lofty  sashes  of  the  palmy 
days  when  Queen  Anne  (who  is  now  dead)  sat 
upon  the  throne. 

Each  floor  is  marked  by  a  string  or  cornice 
of  more  or  less  incorrect  classic  profile,  while 
the  summit  is  crowned  by  an  open  balustrade 
running  from  one  dainty  gablet  to  another,  and 
connecting  together  the  great  chimney-stacks 
which  rear  themselves  aloft  in  the  semblance  of 
classic  columns.  At  intervals  along  the  balus¬ 
trade  and  at  every  corner  where  it  starts  on  a 
new  career,  rise  square  pedestals,  supporting 
perhaps  an  heraldic  animal,  perhaps  an  urn, 
perhaps  merely  a  ball,  but  always  serving  to 
give  rhythm  to  the  composition.  In  the  blank 
spaces  of  the  walls  below  you  may  frequentlv 
see  niches  containing  an  unflattering  ima^e  of 
some  ancient  worthy, — a  monarch,  a  soldter,  a 
philosopher,  or  a  poet,— or  else  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  one  of  the  heathen  gods,  which, 
if  it  be  a  faithful  likeness,  wraps  one  in  un¬ 
speakable  wonder  at  the  awe  those  deities  in¬ 
spired.  Perhaps,  the  frieze  of  the  cornice 
contains  a  long  legend  couched  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  but  more  frequently  is  to  be  found 
something  short  and  pithy  over  the  door  or  on 
some  of  the  panels  that  embellish  the  porch. 
Entering  the  porch,  we  find  at  the  other  end  a 
nail-studded  door  with  a  primitive  knocker  in 
the  shape  of  a  ball  of  iron  hanging  by  a  chain 
t0  “ 

„  Ji!-Joro.h  leai!V iD‘°  a  vestibule  or  passage, 
one  side  of  which  ,s  formed  by  a  handsome 
carved  screen  sometimes  of  stone;  but  generally 

1  “,fr0m  theM‘i  the  other 

in  'vhich  appears  the 
7lunlCh’  iSoe  the  lowcr  of  the  two  plans 

named  h„,°??bP  ,  «  1,age  oE  p,anB-  11 
an?™t„b  ‘  18  8  8cll,ire’s  h°n™,  with  court 

the  h  1  Thl“  arrangement  is  universal ; 
the  passage,  never  more  than  12  ft.  wide  and 
genera  ly  only  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  with  the  hall  on 

There  was  T”1*  ““  b“‘U'ry  °"  tho  uther. 
there  was  as  yet  no  entrance-hall, as  we  under- 


stand  it,  that  is,  a  cold  waste  space  devoted  to 
hats  and  coats,  hard  chairs,  a  barometer,  and  a 
few  bad  pictures,  though  that  feature  was 
shortly  to  appear  ;  but  there  was  always  this 
passage  connecting  the  entrance  with  the 
servants’  offices,  and  being  in  reality  part  of 
the  great  hall  cut  off  by  the  screen. 

The  buttery  is  described  in  Bailey’s  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  as  “a  place  where  victuals  are  set 
up,”  and  its  importance  is  manifested  by  the 
prominent  place  accorded  to  it  on  all  plans  of 
the  period.  Dinner  was  served  from  here,  and 
food  (particularly  of  a  liquid  nature)  was  dis¬ 
pensed  to  all  who  had  any  claim  to  it,  and  to 
many  who  had  not.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the 
“  old  worshipful  gentleman”  of  the  seventeenth 
century  song  was  that  he  had  “  an  old  buttery- 
hatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks.”  This  ancient 
arrangement  and  the  use  of  passage,  buttery, 
and  hall  may  still  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  hall  itself  was  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  a  seventeenth-century  house.  In  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  size  it  was  a  survival  from  those  days 
when  the  common  hall  served  as  feeding  and 
sleeping-place  for  the  whole  household ;  but  by 
the  time  of  which  we  treat  to-night  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  been  removed  to  their  own  separate 
department,  and  the  family  alone  used  the  hall, 
except  on  occasions  of  festivity.  The  aspect 
of  such  a  hall  is  tolerably  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
— a  large,  lofty  apartment,  panelled  half-way 
up  to  where  the  great  roof  springs  from  wall 
to  wall,  leaving  its  highest  spaces  filled  with 
the  gloom  of  low  light  and  much  smoke.  Its 
walls  are  hung,  as  the  old  song  just  quoted 
says, — 

“  With  pikes  and  guns  and  bows. 

With  old  swords  and  bucklers  that  had  borne  many 
shrewde  blows.” 


At  one  end  is  the  screen  through  which  we 
passed  from  the  passage,  panelled  throughout, 
and  rich  with  fantastic  carving.  Over  it  is  the 
minstrel’s  gallery,  already  beginning  to  sink 
into  silence,  but  carrying  on  as  yet  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  “  joyous  science.”  At  the 
other  end  is  the  dais,  where  at  meal  times  the 
master  sits  in  state.  The  dais  is  another  sur¬ 
vival  from  old  times,  but  it  still  occurs  in  many 
of  the  new  houses  of  the  period.  It  is  simply 
a  step,  some  4  in  or  5  in.  in  height,  stretching 
across  the  room.  Almost  invariably  one  end  of 
the  dais  terminates  in  a  large  bay  window  com¬ 
manding  a  view  of  the  entrance  court.  The 
rest  of  this  side  of  the  hall  is  taken  up  with 
large  windows  running  up  to  the  start  of  the 
roof,  and  filled  with  coloured  glass  where  the 
sunlight  sparkles  amid  the  scales  of  the  twelve 
luces  of  the  shallows,  or  gilds  the  lines  of  some 
pale  face  looking  out  from  a  pearl-decked  head¬ 
dress.  Over  against  these  brilliant  pictures, 
whose  hues  are  led  by  the  wintry  sun  across 
its  fantastic  front,  is  the  fireplace,— a  cavern 
wherein  a  tree-trunk  may  bo  burned.  Its 
chimney-piece,  like  the  screen,  is  panelled  all 
over,  sometimes  in  wood,  sometimes  in  stone. 
It  abounds  in  wreaths,  and  knots,  and  ribands  ; 
in  grotesque  heads  growing  out  of  curious 
pilasters,  and  crowned  with  Ionic  volutes  ;  in 
panels  of  jewels,  and  straps,  and  scrolls.  Per¬ 
haps  all  this  wealth  of  carving  is  only  a  magni¬ 
ficent  frame  to  the  family  arms  :  perhaps  it 
serves  to  surround  statues  of  some  Classic 
abstraction,  “  Justitia”  or  “Prudentia,”  “Aritli- 
metica”  or  “Geometria”;  something  sententious 
it  is  sure  to  be,  if  only  a  Latin  motto.  If  the 
central  object  bo  the  family  arms,  most  likely 
there  will  be  two  shields ;  one  without  any 
quarterings,  bearing  simply  the  arms  of 
the  family  as  a  family  ;  the  other  being 
the  arms  of  the  particular  member  of  the 
family  who  caused  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  setting  forth  all  his  descents  and 
alliances  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
and  yet  further.  The  screen,  too,  among  its 
many  ornaments,  will  have  the  family  device, 
and  so  will  the  panelled  ceiling.  The  house 
was  built  for  the  family,  and  proclaims  its 
purpose  at  every  turn.  The  arms,  the  crest,  or 
the  motto  occurs  in  every  possible  place;  in 
gables,  in  finials,  on  the  parapet ;  on  the  water¬ 
spouts,  on  the  weather-cock,  on  the  sundial. 

I  hey  are  carved  on  the  screen,  they  are  painted 
on  the  windows,  they  are  moulded  in  the  plaster 
friezes,  they  are  cunningly  wrought  in  the 
escutcheons  of  the  looks.  The  family  animal 
grins  at  you  from  the  gate-post,  he  sits  open- 
mouthed  on  the  newels  of  the  staircase,  you  lay 
hold  of  him  when  you  poke  the  fire.  He  was  a 
godsend  to  the  craftsmen  of  those  days,  and  right 
well  did  they  make  use  of  their  opportunities. 


From  the  hall  several  doors  lead  in  different 
directions.  Through  the  screen  where  we 
entered  is  the  way  to  the  servants’  department. 
From  the  dais  end  the  private  apartments  are 
approached,  and  access  to  the  upper  rooms  is 
obtained.  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  family  occupied  one  side  of  the  house  and 
the  servants  the  other,  their  common  meeting- 
ground  being  the  hall.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
servants  were  relegated  to  the  basement,  and 
all  their  offices  were  underground,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  constituting  (so  far  as  I  know)  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  house-planning  at  that  time. 
But,  as  a  rule,  they  were  located  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  their  department  was  usually  on  a 
large  scale.  Country  houses  in  the  seventeenth 
century  had  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own 
resources.  They  had  to  provide  their  own 
butchers  and  bakers,  grocers  and  brewers.  The 
larger  houses  had  such  offices  as  these : — 
laundry,  dairy,  cheese-room,  brew-house,  malt- 
house,  hop-house,  slaughter-house,  fish-house, 
and  bake-house,  which  shows  that  they  could 
not  rely  on  the  visits  of  either  the  washer¬ 
woman,  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  the 
butcher,  the  fishmonger,  or  the  baker.  Of 
course,  the  principal  apartment  on  the  servants’ 
side  was  the  kiichen,  almost  always  a  large 
room  with  an  enormous  fireplace  (in  the  chimney 
of  which  the  smoke-jack  turned),  and  often  an 
oven.  Next  to  the  kitchen  was  the  “  pastry,”  a 
smaller  room  containing  two  ovens, — a  large 
one  and  a  small.  Reference  is  made  to  this 
obsolete  apartment  in  one  of  the  plays  of  the 
time,  where  it  is  a  recommendation  of  the 
heroine  as  a  wife  that  ‘‘she  can  do  pretty 
well  in  the  pastry.”  Then  there  were  the 
pantry,  the  dry  larder,  the  wet  larder,  and 
the  boulting-house,  or  place  for  boulting  meal, 
that  is,  separating  the  meal  from  the  bran. 
Very  frequently  there  was  a  “surveying 
place,”  which  was,  probably,  a  serving-room ; 
and  in  some  houses  may  be  found  a  “servants’ 
day-room,”  a  “hall  for  hynds,”  a  place  for 
pewter,  a  scullery,  and  a  spicery.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  larger 
houses ;  but  in  every  house  were  the  kitchen,  the 
pastry,  the  larders,  and  the  buttery,  with  its 
stairs  down  to  the  cellar.  These  were  essentials 
even  in  small  houses.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  importance  of  the  buttery ; 
the  presiding  genius  of  that  place  had  a  position 
corresponding  to  his  environment.  The  butler 
was  the  principal  servant,  and  acted  as  major 
domo.  He  had  command  of  the  cellars,  the  food, 
and  the  household  stores.  He  is  the  favoured 
servant  in  the  stage  plays,  and  is  left  in  charge 
when  the  master  goes  away.  He  looks  after 
the  young  gentlemen,  and  in  one  place  one  of 
the  fraternity  tells  us  how  these  youths  would 
sometimes  cut  their  supper  in  the  kitchen,  and 
take  it  to  the  buttery  to  eat  and  to  wash  down 
with  a  good  draught  of  ale. 

Let  us  now  again  cross  the  hall  and  go  to  the 
family  apartments.  Here  we  find  a  parlour,  or 
a  “  summer  parlour”  aud  a  winter  parlour,” 
though  not  unfrequently  the  winter  parlour  is 
on  the  same  side  as  the  kitchen,  perhaps  with 
a  view  of  ensuring  hotter  dinners.  There  is 
sometimes  a  special  “  dining  chamber,”  which 
Bhows  that  the  hall  was  gradually  losing  its  old 
character  of  the  eating-place,  and  becoming  au 
entrance  merely.  If  the  house  were  large,  it 
would  perhaps  have  a  “  withdrawing  chamber,” 
and  a  “  smoking-room  ”  for  the  consumption  of 
the  new  and  fashionable  weed,  tobacco.  Many 
country  houses  had  a  “  chapel  ”  in  them ;  some 
had  also  a  “  chaplain’s  room  ”  and  “  his  Btudy  ”  j 
but  these  luxuries  were  reserved  for  the  more 
wealthy. 

Of  staircases  there  was  no  lack.  There  were 
always  two,  one  for  the  family  and  one  for  the 
servants,  and  in  the  larger  houses  they  seem  to 
have  been  put  wherever  there  was  a  little  spare 
space.  They  were  one  of  the  features  in  which 
the  old  workmen  delighted,  and  which  gave 
them  some  scope  for  design.  They  were  broad 
and  easy  of  ascent.  Fi-om  landing  to  landing 
they  went,  seven  or  eight  steps  at  a  time  ;  at 
every  turn  there  was  a  great  newel-post,  a  solid 
mass  of  wood,  panelled,  and  moulded,  and  some¬ 
times  carved ;  from  newel  to  newel  stretched 
a  massive  handrail,  wide  and  deep ;  and  from  it 
to  the  string-board  the  space  was  filled  with 
thickset  balusters,  fat,  round,  and  substantial. 

No  thin,  winding  mahogany  handrail  with  “  inch- 
square  bar  balusters  every  tenth  of  wrought- 
iron,”  and  a  mean- wreathed  end  at  the  bottom, 
but  everything  solid,  broad,  aud  monumental. 
Indeed,  the  grandeur  was  sometimes  carried 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  common  sense,  for, 
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after  gaining  the  principal  floor,  you  may  some¬ 
times  see  the  same  grand  stairs  sweeping  away 
up  to  the  empty  attics. 

The  first  room  that  claims  our  attention 
upstairs  is  the  Gallery.  This  is  a  feature 
peculiar  to  the  times.  Every  house  having  any 
pretensions  to  be  considered  a  family  residence 
had  its  gallery,  which  was  always  as  long  as  the 
house  would  by  any  means  allow.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  the  house  was  planned  with  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  very  long  gallery,  and 
there  were  many  houses  where  it  was  as  much 
as  180  ft.  or  200  ft.  long.  It  almost  invariably 
occupied  the  whole  of  one  flank  of  the  house, 
thereby  obtaining  light  down  one  long  side, 
and  at  the  two  ends.  The  next  important 
room  was  the  “Great  Chamber,”  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  particularly  large  bedroom.  The 
rest  of  the  floor  was  taken  up  with  bed¬ 
chambers,  or  “  lodgings,”  as  they  were  desig¬ 
nated. 

All  those  rooms,  as  well  as  the  parlours,  were 
either  panelled  with  wood,  or  else  hung  with 
tapestry,  Betting  forth  with  singular  impar¬ 
tiality  legends  from  the  Bible,  heathen  mytho¬ 
logy,  and  ancient  history.  The  following,  for 
instance,  are  taken  from  a  contemporary  list : — 
Storie  of  Susanna,  the  prodigal  child,  Saul, 
Tobie,  Hercules,  Lady  Fame,  hawking  and 
hunting,  Jezabell,  Judith  and  Holofernes, 
David,  Abraham,  Hippolitus,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Jacob,  and  so  forth ;  a  curious  medley 
of  subjects  sacred  and  profane.  When  Borachio 
was  holding  that  discourse  with  Conrade  on 
the  Fashion,  which  led  to  their  arrest  by  the 
doughty  Dogberry,  he  talked  of  the  “  Hercules 
in  the  smirched,  worm-eaten  tapestry.”  And 
Spenser  describes  the  walls  of  Busyrane  as 
being  covered  with  the  conquests  of  naughty 
little  Dan  Cupid  ;  and  in  those  princely  rooms 
ho  tells  us  : — 

“  Round  about  the  walls  yclothed  were 
With  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty, 

Woven  with  gold  and  (dike,  so  close  and  nere 
That  the  rich  metall  lurked  privily 
As  faining  to  be  hidd  from  envions  eye  : 

Yet  here,  and  there,  aDd  everywhere,  unwares 
It  shewed  itsell'e,  and  shone  unwilliugly  ; 

Like  a  discoloured  snake,  whose  hidden  snares 
Through  the  greene  gras  his  long  bright.burnisbt 
back  declares.” 

It  was  behind  such  arras  that  Polonius 
rashly  concealed  himself  to  overhear  Hamlet’B 
interview  with  his  mother,  and  paid  for  his 
indiscretion  with  his  life.  And  it  was  behind 
similar  hangings,  but  of  a  humbler  kind,  that 


Falstaff  fell  asleep  when  he  took  his  ease  in 
his  inn,  and  thereby  gave  Prince  Hal  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  picking  his  pocket  of  the  tavern  bill 
which  showed  how  he  had  swallowed  but  a 
ha’porth  of  bread  to  such  an  intolerable  deal 
of  sack. 

These  hangings  were  carried  from  place  to 
place  when  the  family  removed  from  one  of 
their  houses  to  another.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  “  Wit  without  Money,”  a  great  lady 
determines  suddenly  to  leave  town  for  her 
country  house.  The  whole  household  is  thrown 
into  confusion  :  Ralph  calls  to  Roger  to  help 
down  with  the  hangings ;  Roger  cannot  go 
because  he  is  packing  the  trunks  ;  Humphrey  is 
looking  after  my  lady’s  wardrobe,  and  must,  per¬ 
force,  leave  to  some  one  else  the  task  of  getting 
down  the  boxes  in  the  gallery  and  the  coach 
cushions.  The  fact  is  the  men,  one  and  all, 
detest  the  idea  of  leaving  the  pleasant  town  for 
the  dull  country.  The  carts  come,  but  there  is 
no  one  to  load  them  ;  the  stuff  lies  in  the  hall, 
the  plate  is  all  paoked,  and  above  the  bustle  is 
heard  the  voice  of  my  lady’s  sister,  wanting  her 
hat,  her  fan,  and  her  cloak  laid  out  in  readiness  ; 
she  begs  Walter  to  tuck  her  little  box  up  behind 
the  coach  ;  to  see  that  the  coachman  carries  her 
dog  carefully,  and  that  Oliver  packs  her  looking- 
glass  discreetly,  and  is  careful  that  her  curls 
travel  well.  But  suddenly  the  order  for  de¬ 
parture  is  countermanded,  my  lady  haB  changed 
her  mind,  and  all  the  bustle  subsides  into  con¬ 
tented  quiet. 

From  this  busy  scene  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  household,  let  us  turn  to  another  and 
more  peaceful  picture,  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare.  The  scene  is  a  bedchamber  :  in  a 
great  oak  bedstead  with  panelled  head  and  a 
tester  supported  by  huge  and  bulbous  posts, 
lies  the  sweet  Imogen,  reading  by  the  light  of 
a  taper  in  a  book  of  classic  mythology.  On  the 
rush-strewn  floor,  at  a  little  distance,  is  a  great 
trunk,  where  the  villanous  Iachimo  lies  con¬ 
cealed.  He  himself  afterwards  described  the 
chamber  to  Imogen’s  poor  credulous  husband, 
when  boasting  of  a  conquest  he  never  made  :  — 
“  Her  bedchamber  was  hnng’d 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver;  the  story, 

Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman. 

. The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber;  and  the  ohimneypieco 
Chaste  Dian  bathing ;  never  saw  I  figures 

So  likely  to  report  themselves . 

The  roof  o’  the  chamber 
With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted.  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing.” 


The  pioture  is  truly  drawn  :  the  great  chamber 
with  its  fretted  ceiling,  its  tapestried  walls,  its 
carved  chimney-piece,  and  the  winking  Cupids 
of  andirons;  the  beautiful  lady  reading  in  bed, 
and  presently  the  stealthy  Iachimo  creeping 
from  his  trunk  and  making  his  infernal  notes. 

Reading  in  bed  was  a  praotioe  not  infre¬ 
quently  indulged  in  even  in  those  days.  In  an 
old  hall  in  Worcestershire  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
sixteenth-century  bedstead,  with  a  head  formed 
of  panelling  with  wide  ledges.  On  the  panels 
are  painted  allegorical  piotures,  now  difficult  to 
define,  and  more  difficult  to  understand.  In 
this  bed  some  seventeenth-century  person  had 
lain  awake  to  read,  and  for  the  better  decipher¬ 
ing  of  his  text  had  lodged  his  candle  on  one  of 
the  broad  ledges.  Perhaps  the  book  was  dull, 
perhaps  a  long  day  in  the  open  air  had  wearied 
him,  but  he  seems  to  have  fallen  asleep  once 
upon  a  time,  and  to  have  suffered  his  candle  to 
fall  down  and  set  fire  to  the  wood,  for  there  the 
charred  ledges  are,  and  there  a  poor  scorched 
allegory. 

We  have  now  looked  through  the  inside  of 
the  house :  we  have  seen  the  great  hall,  we 
have  been  through  the  kitchen,  and  have  looked 
into  the  stone  ovens  of  the  pastry ;  we  have 
chatted  with  the  butler  amid  the  good  things  of 
the  buttery;  we  have  passed  through  the 
panelled  parlours  hung  with  family  portraits  ; 
we  have  ascended  the  broad  stairs  and  traversed 
the  long  gallery;  we  have  examined  the  tapestry 
of  the  bedrooms  and  the  great  oak  beadsteads. 
Let  us  now  go  out  of  doors  and  look  at  the 
gardens. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  the  court  through 
which  we  first  entered.  It  is  partly  enclosed  by 
the  projecting  wings  of  the  house,  and  partly  by 
the  stone  balustrade,  coped  at  a  convenient 
height  to  lean  upon.  Flagged  paths  cross  from 
one  door  to  another,  and  the  quarters  between 
are  of  close-cropped  grass,  in  strict  accordance 
with  Lord  Bacon’s  instructions.  “Let not  the 
court  be  paved,”  says  he,  “  for  that  striketh  up 
a  great  heat  in  summer  and  much  cold  in 
winter.”  It  was  in  such  a  court  that  Falstaff, — 
in  whose  company  we  recently  entered  the 
precincts,— inspected  the  ragged  recruits  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  by  Justice  Shallow,  and  finally 
selected  the  four  worst,  because  they  were  not 
able  to  buy  themselves  off.  On  the  kitchen  side 
of  the  house  is  the  wood-yard,  with  its  out¬ 
buildings  screening  it  from  observation.  This 
is  an  important  place,  for  it  contains  the  fuel 
for  the  whole  household,  and  from  it,  as  the 
song  says, 

“  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall,” 
wood  being  the  principal  fuel  in  those  days,  and 
“  a  sea-coal  fire  ”  a  circumstance  to  remember 
things  by.  On  a  third  side  is  the  orchard, 
reaching  quite  up  to  the  house  and  offering 
delightful  facilities  for  a  stroll.  Our  friend  the 
justice  appreciated  this,  and  after  a  very  early 
supper,  as  the  custom  then  was,  took  his  guest 
out  into  the  garden.  “Nay,”  says  he,  “you 
shall  see  mine  orchard  ;  where  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  last  year’s  pippin  of  my  own 
graffing,  with  a  dish  of  carraways  and  so  forth ; 
— and  then  to  bed.”  “’Fore  God,”  replies  Fal- 
staff,  looking  across  at  the  house  glowing  in  the 
evening  sun,  “you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich.”  “  Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars 
all,  beggars  all,  Sir  John  ; — marry,  good  air,” — 
and  so  they  sat  themselves  down  in  the  arbour 
and  chatted  and  sang  till  Ancient  Pistol  came 
upon  them  with  the  news  of  King  Henry’s 
death. 

On  the  fourth  side  is  the  garden  itself,  filled 
with  old-fashioned  sweet-smelling  flowers,  some 
of  which  wave  beneath  the  casements  of  the 
parlour -bay,  and  shake  their  delicate  odours 
into  the  panelled  room.  We  may  read  what 
these  flowers  were  in  the  poetry  of  the  time ; 
we  know  them  all  to-day,  and,  fortunately,  are 
getting  to  know  them  better  year  by  year  as 
the  fashion  of  “  bedding-out  ”  declines.  They 
were  rosemary  and  rue,  carnations  and  streaked 
gilliflowers,  such  as  Perdita  enumerates  in  the 
“  Winter’s  Tale  ”  : — 

“  Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram; 

The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 

And  with  him  rises,  weeping . Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets,  dim, 

But  sweet sr  than  the  lids  of  Jnno’s  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea’s  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  PbmbuB  in  bis  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one  !  ” 

Some  of  these  grew  at  their  own  sweet  will ; 
some  were  carefully  disposed  in  geometrical 
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patterns  in  square  beds  with  narrow  walks 
between,  forming  a  large  and  flagrant  _sea  of 
dancing  colour.  Such  formal  arrangements 
may  be  seen  on  a  few  contemporary  house-plans, 
the  architect  occasionally  varying  the  prose  of 
stone  and  lime  with  the  poetry  of  the  garden 
(see  plan,  fig.  1).  Then,  round  the  large  open 
space  thus  brilliantly  set,  went  terraces,  and 
deep-shaded  alleys,  artfully  contrived  on  a 
framing  of  carpenter’s  work.  It  was  the 
remembrance  of  his  garden  that  stirred  the 
heart  of  Beaumont  &  Fletcher’s"  Noble  Gentle¬ 
man,”  when,  weary  of  town,  he  cried  out  for  the 
country,  “  where  quietly,”  as  he  says, — 

“  Free  from  the  clamour  of  the  troubled  court, 

We  may  enjoy  our  own  ereen-shadow'd  walks, 

And  keep  a  moderate  diet  without  art." 

Such  was  the  home  of  a  squire  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  picture  is  not  drawn 
from  one  particular  house,  but  some  of  its 
features  may  still  be  found  in  any  Jacobean 
mansion.  In  such  a  house  must  have  lived 
John  Hampden.  The  home  of  Francis  Treshara, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
exists  to  this  day,  and  is  not  unlike  the  house 
and  garden  we  have  just  examined  ;  the  country 
house  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  another  of  the 
same  kind.  Now  let  us  give  a  brief  glance  of 
a  little  town  house  which  was  to  have  been 
built  in  St.  James’s  for  the  last  -  mentioned 
gentleman. 

It  is  a  square  house,  measuring  only  some  41  ft. 
each  way  (see  plan,  fig.  2).  On  the  ground-floor  it 


Parlour  (plor) .  I  Larder  (lar) . 

Pantry  (pant).  |  Kitchen  (kyt) . 

Fig.  2. — Plan,  by  John  Thorpe,  of  a  Uouse  for 
“  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  St.  James.” 

is  divided  into  four  quarters  occupied  respectively 
by  the  hall,  the  parlour,  the  kitchen,  the  pantry, 
and  larder.  Of  these  the  hall  and  parlour  are 
somewhat  larger  than  the  other  two  quarters. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  porch  projecting  from 
the  middle  of  one  side.  There  is  in  this  case  no 
passage  leading  from  the  porch,  the  door  opens 
into  the  hall  itself.  Opposite  the  front  door  is 
the  door  of  a  vestibule  leading  to  the  kitchen 
and  offices  and  to  a  staircase  in  the  middle  of 
the  house.  On  the  same  side  as  this  latter  door 
is  the  fireplace,  and  beyond  that  another  door 
leading  to  the  parlour  and  to  another  staircase 
contained  in  a  square  turret  projecting  from  the 
middle  of  that  side  of  the  house. 

There  is  here,  therefore,  as  before,  the  hall 
communicating  at  one  end  with  the  offices,  at 
the  other  with  the  parlour  and  staircase.  The 
kitchen  (about  18  ft.  by  16  ft.)  has  the  usual 
large  fireplace  and  oven,  but  there  is  no  pastry 
and  no  buttery.  On  this  side  of  the  house  there 
is  also  a  projecting  staircase  for  the  use  of 
the  servants.  Outside,  therefore,  the  house  is 
symmetrical.  In  the  middle  of  each  side  is  a 
projection,  which  in  two  cases  contains  a  stair¬ 
case,  and  in  the  other  two  is  a  porch  (for  there 
is  a  porch  out  of  the  parlour  to  balance  the 
front  porch,  and  leading  into  the  garden).  On 
either  side  of  these  projections  is  a  shallow  bay 
window,  making  two  to  each  side.  The  hall  has 
two  bay  windows,  the  parlour  two,  the  kitchen 
two,  the  pantry  one,  and  the  larder  one.  An 
unnecessary  number,  perhaps  ;  but,  then,  sym¬ 
metry  is  symmetry.  There  are  also  four  stair¬ 
cases  in  all :  two  on  the  sides,  one  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  and  a  fourth  in  one  corner 
of  the  pantry,  and,  probably,  leading  to  the 
cellar.  There  is  no  upper  plan  extant,  but  it 
must  have  contained  four  bedrooms,  possibly 


Such  is  the  house  intended  to  be  built  for 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  St.  James’s.  For  aught 
I  know,  it  was  built;  but,  if  so,  it  has  entirely 
disappeared.  It  is  a  small  unpretending  place, 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  some  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  palaces  built  by  other  favourites  of  the 
queen,  such  as  Burleigh  House,  Kirby  Hall,  or 
Theobalds.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Buck- 
hurst  House,  in  Sussex,  now  destroyed,  but 
whioh  was  once  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
who  was  first  a  poet  and  then  a  statesman ;  in 
his  youth,  the  author  of  the  first  English 
tragedy ;  in  his  mature  years  the  trusted  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh  in  the 
supreme  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

This  is  a  vast  block  of  buildings,  enclosing 
one  large  central  court  and  three  side  courts  for 
light  and  air.  (See  the  plan  at  the  top  of  the 
page  of  lithographed  plans.  It  is  that  of 
Buckhurst  House  in  Sussex,  now  destroyed.*) 
You  enter  through  a  great  archway,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  the  porter’s  lodge. 
You  are  then  in  the  central  court,  which 
is  about  105  ft.  Bquare,  and  would  itself 
hold  four  houses  of  the  size  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s.  Advancing  across  this  court,  you 
ascend  an  easy  flight  of  steps  on  to  a  terrace, 
and  so  through  a  porch  into  the  usual  passage 
cut  off  from  the  main  hall  by  the  wood  screen. 
Here  the  arrangement  is  such  as  has  already 
been  described.  To  the  right  is  the  hall,  with 
its  dais  and  bay  window;  to  the  left  is  the 
buttery,  and  beyond  it  are  the  servants’  offices. 
The  buttery  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have 
yet  seen.  It  contains  not  only  the  buttery,  but 
also  “butler’s  lodging”  (or  bedroom),  and  a 
“breakfast-room.”  Beyond  this  is  the  pantry 
and  the  “pantler’s  lodging.”  The  other  servants’ 
offices  comprise  the  kitchen,  dry  and  wet 
larders,  scullery,  bolting-house,  a  place  for 
pewter,  and  another  for  trenchers,  a  “  privy 
bakehouse,”  and  also  a  surveying  place.  These 
surround  a  small  court,  and  on  one  side  face 
the  woodyard,  with  its  bakehouse,  brewhouse, 
&c.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  devoted  to  the 
family.  Returning  to  the  hall,  and  going  out 
at  the  other  end,  you  come  to  the  “  chapel,” 
the  great  staircase,  “  a  wayter’s  chamber,” 
the  parlour  with  the  great  chamber  above,  the 
“  withdrawing  chamber,”  and  several  suites  of 
apartments,  each  called  “  a  nobleman’s  lodging.” 
Such  a  suite  contains,  in  one  instance,  his 
“  antecamera,”  “  bedchamber,”  “  servants’ 
lodging,”  and  a  room  between  for  “  wood,  cole, 
and  privy.”  There  is  also  a  tennis-court, 
65  ft.  long,  and  upstairs  a  gallery,  16  ft.  wide, 
and  no  less  than  250  ft.  long. 

This  list  of  apartments  at  once  marks  a  house 
of  greater  magnitude  and  pretensions  than  the 
squire’s  house  we  recently  visited.  Its  grandeur 
is  further  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  range 
of  buildings  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  gate¬ 
way  is  called  “  for  my  lord’s  side,”  and  those  on 
the  other  “  for  my  lady’s  side.”  Every  arrange¬ 
ment  goes  to  help  magnificence  and  stately 
display.  Such  houses  frequently  had  to  accom¬ 
modate  royalty  itself,  with  all  its  enormous 
retinue,  and  they  were  built  not  only  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  do  this,  but  also  to  do  it  in  a 
stately  and  magnificent  fashion.  It  was  such  a 
house  as  this  that  Spenser  had  in  view  when  he 
described  his  “  stately  pallace  built  of  squared 
brick,”  wherein 

“  High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres, 

And  goodly  gallenes  far  over  laid. 

Full  of  faire  windows  and  delightful  lowres  ; 

And  on  the  top  a  diall  told  the  timely  houres.” 

The  gardens  of  such  palaces  were  in  keeping 
with  the  buildings  themselves.  Thirty  acres  is 
the  amount  of  ground  assigned  by  Lord  Bacon 
as  necessary  for  a  nobleman’s  place,  the  larger 
part  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  what  is  called 
a  desert  or  heath.  The  rest  is  to  be  occupied 
by  terraces,  covered  walks,  open  spaces  of  grass, 
lofty  mounds  with  a  banqueting-house  on  the 
top,  and  other  imposing  features,  of  all  which 
some  relics  remain  to  this  day  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Here,  it  is  a  terrace ;  there,  a 
walk  covered  with  arching  yew,  thick-set  and 
cut  into  fantastic  shapes ;  in  another  place,  a 
great  mound,  now  overgrown  with  forest  trees 
and  left  to  the  undisputed  occupation  of  a  tribe 
of  rabbits.  It  was  amid  such  surroundings  as 
tMs  that  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  lived  when 
detuned  by  the  order  of  Parliament  at  Holdenby 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  it  was  on  the  bowling 
greens  of  the  neighbouring  houses  of  Althorp 
and  Boughton  that  the  melancholy  king  foond 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  plans  are  fac-si miles 
(reduced)  from  John  Thorpe’s  sketeh-h.mk  in  Sir  John 
Soane’s  Museum,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  James 
W.  Wild,  the  curator. 


his  ohief  solace  till  the  morning  when  Cornet 
Joyce  came  and  took  him  away. 

We  have  now  completed  our  allotted  task. 
We  have  looked  at  men  and  women  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  drawn  for  us  by  con¬ 
temporary  hands,  and  living  in  their  own  fair 
homes  or  wandering  through  their  stately 
pleasure  gardens ;  but,  before  we  take  leave  of 
the  grey  gables,  the  lofty  chimneys,  and  the 
many-paned  windows  looking  out  into  sunlit 
courts,  let  us  look  at  the  houses  we  have  been 
through,  not  as  occupied  by  those  who  built 
them  but  by  the  builders’  descendants  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  comfort  in  most  houses  of  that 
period.  The  accommodation  is  in  excess  of 
what  is  required  now,  and  it  is  badly  arranged. 
There  is  no  scientific  planning  at  all.  Conveni¬ 
ence,  economy,  sanitation  are  hardly  studied  in 
the  least.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  thoroughfare 
rooms,  or,  if  not,  they  are  connected  by  long 
corridors,  not  infrequently  dark.  The  hall,  the 
dining-room,  the  withdrawing-room,  and  the 
bedrooms  are  often  terribly  scattered,  rendering 
it  necessary  to  take  quite  a  long  walk  before 
one  can  get  to  the  breakfast  table.  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  these  old  houses  than  to  see 
new  corridors,  which  have  had  to  be  added  in 
order  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the 
other  without  either  making  the  tour  of  the 
rooms  or  going  out  of  doors.  Economy  seems 
to  have  been  almost  unknown.  The  amount  of 
outside  wall  to  some  comparatively  small  houses 
is  astonishing.  The  waste  of  space  in  passages 
and  Btaircases  is  something  shocking.  Sanita¬ 
tion  was  less  heeded  than  it  had  been  two 
centuries  earlier.  Such  remains  of  the  latrines 
of  fortified  places  of  the  fourteenth  century  as 
have  come  down  to  us  show  that  ventilation 
and  isolation  were  carefully  attended  to.  In 
Jacobean  houses  they  are  hardly  thought  of. 
An  outside  wall  is  chosen  when  convenient,  but 
otherwise  any  small  spare  space  is  considered 
good  enough,  whether  it  open  from  a  passage,  a 
bedroom,  or  even  a  parlour.  One  house  was 
planned  with  a  common  vault,  destined  to 
receive  all  the  drainage,  placed  right  in  the 
centre,  and  from  the  well  thus  formed  several 
windows  received  light  and  air. 

The  one  department  that  did  receive  some 
care  was  the  kitchen  with  its  neighbouring 
offices.  These  are  always  arranged  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  attention,  and  their  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  hall  is  generally  well  contrived. 
But  with  this  ends,  as  a  rule,  the  commenda¬ 
tion  which  can  be  bestowed  on  the  planning 
of  seventeenth-century  homes  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  skilful  planner  of  to-day. 

But  let  us  not  complain  ;  we  may  well  leave 
that  to  those  fortunate  people  who  live  in 
historic  halls,  and  will  gladly  help  them  in 
their  endeavours  to  solve  the  problem  of  re¬ 
ducing  a  seventeenth-century  house  to  terms  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  while,  as  mere  lovers 
of  the  picturesque,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  if 
the  bouses  are  straggling  they  give  us  long 
stretches  of  roof,  quaint  gables,  innumerable 
chimney  stacks,  and  delightful  expanses  of 
lichen-covered  wall ;  and  we  can  cordially  echo 
the  remark  of  Falstaff  to  his  friend  the  Justice, 
“  ’Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling 
and  a  rich.” 


[The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  excel¬ 
lent  slides  from  photographs,  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  J.  Gale, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  shown  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern.  These  included  views  of 
Rushton,  Sherborne,  Montacute,  Stapleford 
Hall,  Canons  Ashby,  Burford,  Lyveden,  Knole, 
and  Hatfield,  besides  several  facsimiles  of  John 
Thorpe’s  plans  for  country  houses.] 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Gotch  on 
the  charm  of  his  literary  style,  and  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  illustrations.  The  lecturer  was 
right  in  calling  attention,  at  the  outset,  to  the 
broad  lines  on  which  the  Renaissance  was 
framed.  The  contrast  between  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  was  a  very  marked  one, 
the  two  epochs  being  essentially  different,  and 
offering  contrasts  at  evory  turn.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  religious  and  scientific  thought  was 
almost  nil.  In  England  people’s  time  was 
then  chiefly  absorbed  by  civil  war,  while  in  the 
following  century  the  wars  were  principally 
undertaken  for  the  extension  of  the  empire. 
The  more  they  studied  history,  the  more  they 
would  see  that  the  reverting  towards  Classic 
forms  in  architecture  was  part  of  a  great  move¬ 
ment  throughout  the  world,  and  thus  they  would 
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be  able  to  appreciate  the  architectural  work  of 
the  time,  in  connexion  with  the  changes  in 
literature  and  scientific  thought.  With  regard 
to  the  excellent  illustrations  to  the  paper,  it 
must  have  been  a  surprise  to  some  of  the 
less- travelled  members  to  find  how  rich  in 
Classic  architecture  England  was;  but  to 
I  those  who  had,  year  after  year,  attended  the 
[  architectural  excursions,  it  was  like  meeting  old 
friends  to  have  these  views  thrown  upon  the 
|  screen.  Seeing,  then,  the  richness,  variety, 
and  beauty  of  English  design  during  the  six- 
!  teenth  aad  seventeenth  centuries,  they  must  all 
j  feel,  when  so  many  minds  were  turned  towards 
[  Italian  work,  that  in  studying  it  in  its  purity, 
I  the  old  English  work,  founded  on  Italian  models, 
should  not  be  neglected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  terminated. 


Illustrations. 

DESIGN  FOR  A  TOWN  HOUSE. 

HIS  design,  by  Mr.  T.  Maclaren,  gained 
for  its  author,  as  already  mentioned  in 
our  columns,  the  Royal  Academy  Gold 
Medal  for  Architecture  in  the  recent  students’ 
competition. 

The  design  is  a  finished  and  graceful  one  in 
regard  to  its  masonic  detail,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  this  is  so  crushed  and  overpowered  by  the 
portentous  pyramid  of  roof  in  the  centre,  which 
is  not  only  architecturally  disproportionate,  but 
a  very  unpractical  way  of  building,  as  little 
good  use  can  be  made  of  the  large  timber  con¬ 
struction  thus  piled  on  the  building. 

Since  first  noticing  the  architectural  drawings 
we  have  learned  that  a  special  instruction  in 
regard  to  them  was  that  the  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  house  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of 
the  advantageous  hanging  of  pictures.  This 
suggestion  emanated,  we  believe,  from  an 
eminent  painter  among  the  Academicians, 
whose  views  on  the  competition  we  have  heard, 
and  who  considers  that  his  problem  is  in  no  way 
met  by  this  or  any  of  the  designs.  What  is 
wanted  for  the  purpose  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  unbroken  wall-space  with  a  side  light  and 
no  cross  lights.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  two 
of  the  principal  rooms  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  design  fulfil  this  condition  ;  the  rest 
all  have  cross-lights.  The  matter  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one  from  a  painter’s  point  of  view,  as 
we  are  assured  by  artists  that  the  purchase  of 
pictures  is  often  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  so 
little  of  the  hanging  space  in  London  houses  is 
so  lighted  as  to  afford  any  reasonable  chance  of 
showing  a  picture  to  advantage. 


THE  LONDON  PAVILION  MUSIC  HALL 
AND  RESTAURANT. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  “  London  Pavilion  ” 
Music-hall  and  Restaurant  have  been  erected 
on  the  commanding  site  in  Tichborne-street, 
Haymarket,  formed  by  the  construction  of 
the  new  street  from  Regent-circus  to  Holborn. 
This  site,  which  has  frontages  in  Piccadilly, 
Great  Windmill- street,  and  the  new  street  of 
about  135  ft.,  165  ft.,  and  155  ft.  respectively, 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  demolition 
of  the  block  of  buildings  at  the  east  corner  of 
Regent-circus,  thus  giving  an  uninterrupted 
view  down  Piccadilly  and  Regent-street. 

The  elevations  up  to  the  capping  of  the 
plinth  and  also  the  columns  have  been  executed 
in  Portland  stone,  the  upper  portions  of  the 
elevations  in  Bath  stone  (WeBtwood  Ground). 
The  carving  has  been  done  by  Mr.  A.  Lonnie, 
of  Portland-place  North,  Clapham-road,  who  is 
also  executing  the  carving  to  the  woodwork  in 
the  Restaurant.  The  iron  grilles  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Brawn  &  Co.,  of  Clement- 
street,  Birmingham.  The  Restaurant,  which 
is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  and  the 
new  street,  will  consist  of  a  buffet  on  the 
ground-floor,  a  public  dining-room  on  the  first 
floor,  private  dining-rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
and  kitchens,  &c.,  on  the  third  floor. 

The  buffet  is  17  ft.  high  and  the  dining-room 
22  ft.  6  in.  The  latter  will  have  a  gallery 
running  round  two  sides.  The  upper  portions 
of  these  rooms,  including  the  ceilings  and  also 
the  upper  portions  of  the  staircase,  will  be 
finished  in  canvas  plastering  by  the  Frame- 
makers’  Association,  of  Red  Lion  -  square, 
Holborn.  The  buffet  and  dining-room  are  to 
be  panelled  in  walnut.  The  walls  of  staircase 
are  finished  with  marble  and  tiles.  The 
marble-work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
of  Great  Portland-street ;  and  the  wall  tiling 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  of  Lambeth.  Messrs. 
Ebner  have  the  mosaic  paving  and  parquet 
flooring  to  the  buffet  and  dining-room,  &c.,  in 
hand.  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Co.,  of  High-street, 
Peckham,  are  fitting  up  the  building  with  lifts. 
The  whole  of  the  public  portion  of  the 
Restaurant  and  the  Music-hall  has  been  fitted 
up  with  electric  light  on  the  incandescent 
principle  by  Mr.  Cannon,  of  London-road. 

The  elevations  of  the  entire  block  and  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Restaurant  are  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Worley,  of  Cannon-street,  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Saunders,  of  Finsbury-circus,  being 
the  architect  for  the  interior  of  the  music- 
hall. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Peto,  the  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  buildings,  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  carried  out  their  contract, 
which  was  signed  on  March  2nd,  1885. 


The  last  performance  in  the  old  hall  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  March  26th  last,  and 
Messrs.  Peto  then  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  site  (which  was  covered  with  buildings)  on 
April  5th,  the  first  brick  being  laid  on  May  11th 
and  the  first  stone  on  May  18th.  The  work  has 
proceeded  continuously  both  night  and  day  with 
the  exception  of  Sundays.  The  Pavilion  was 
completed  for  the  inspection  of  the  Magistrates 
on  September  25th.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  following  materials  were  used  in 
the  construction  : — About  one  million  and  a  half 
bricks,  which  were  laid  at  the  rate  of  about 
40,000  a  day  ;  5,500  ft.  cube  of  Portland  stone 
and  35,000  ft.  cube  of  Bath  stone ;  60  tons  of 
lead,  90,000  ft.  cube  of  timber,  and  1,600  square 
yards  of  the  Doulton-Peto  fireclay  flooring  (of 
which  we  gave  a  section  showing  the  con¬ 
struction  in  our  last  number,  p.  877).  The 
use  of  this  latter  enabled  the  contractors  to 
strike  the  centreing  directly  the  flooring  was 
fixed,  and  to  proceed  with  the  plastering  at 
once ;  350  men  were  employed  on  the  building 
during  the  day  and  150  at  night. 

The  building  was  completed  in  four  months 
and  seven  days  after  the  first  stone  was  laid. 


DESIGN  FOR  WIDENING  THE  STRAND. 

We  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  the  fact  that 
a  deputation  from  the  “  Strand  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation”  had  waited  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
doing  something  without  further  delay  towards 
increasing  the  accommodation  for  traffic  in  the 
portion  of  the  Strand  between  Somerset  House 
and  the  Law  Courts.  The  illustration  we  pub¬ 
lish,  in  the  corner  of  which  may  be  read  the 
signature  of  a  well-known  architectural  artist 
to  whose  advice  we  may  presume  the  Association 
are  indebted,  represents  a  soheme  put  forth  by 
the  Strand  Improvement  Association  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  increased  street  accommodation  desired 
without  disturbing  either  St.  Mary-le-Strand  or 
St.  Clement  Danes  churches,  and,  in  fact,  adding 
very  much  to  the  architectural  effect  of  both 
churches.  The  scheme,  as  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  is  to  acquire  property  to  the  north  of 
the  two  churches,  abolishing  Holywell-street, 
driving  a  wide  street  through  to  the  north  of 
the  churches,  and  leaving  them  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ground  as  islands  partly  formed  into 
gardens  ;  Temple  Bar  being  shown  as  re-erected 
as  an  entrance  to  one  of  the  gardens.  This 
use  of  the  arch  aB  an  entry  to  suoh  a  very 
small  garden  is,  however,  rather  a  bit  of 
bathos,  and  we  prefer  the  destination  which 
has  already  been  suggested  for  it  io  our  columns, 
viz.,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Temple 
precinct.  Apart  from  this  detail,  the  scheme 
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is  a  fine,  and,  we  venture  think,  a  prac¬ 
ticable  one,  and  if  carried  out  would  probably 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
popular  of  London  improvements. 


OLD  HOUSE,  SUTTON  VALENCE. 

This  picturesque  house,  standing  near  a 
village  in  Kent,  with  a  name  as  picturesque  as 
itself,  is  a  charming  example  of  the  kind  of 
work  which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  much  of 
what  is  expressive  and  pleasing  in  our  best 
recent  Domestic  architecture.  The  drawing, 
by  Mr.  Gerald  Horsley,  was  in  the  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 


PLANS  FROM  JOHN  THORPE’S 
SKETCH-BOOK. 

These  plans  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  J.  Alfred 
Gotch’s  paper  on  “English  Homes  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,’’  read  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Architectural  Association  on  the 
18th  inst.,  and  printed  in  extenso  in  this  week’s 
Builder. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW- 
THE-GREAT,  SMITHFIELD. 

The  recent  excavations  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
proposed  restoration  of  this  ancient  and  historic 
thurch  were  inspected  on  Tuesday,  the  15th 
inst.,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  vestry,  with 
Lord  Charles  Bruce,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  report  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  F.R.I.B.A., 
upon  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the 
church  ;  the  purchase  of  the  important  site  of 
the  fringe  manufactory  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  apse  having  been  recently  completed,  but 
not  without  borrowing  upwards  of  2,000Z.  to 
make  up  the  sum  demanded.  Mr.  Webb  was 
instructed  to  explore  this  erection,  which, 
from  the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  its 
contents  and  component  parts,  formed  a  source 
of  imminent  danger  to  the  church,  over  the 
apse  of  which  it  hangs.  On  digging  out  the 
soil  in  the  basement  of  this  building,  Mr.  Webb 
has  laid  bare  some  exceedingly  interesting 
details  of  the  Lady-chapel,  which,  as  far  as 
can  be  made  out  at  present,  was  a  rectangular 
apartment,  measuring  about  60  ft.  by  20  ft. 
running  longitudinally  along  the  axis  of  the 
church  itself  in  a  direct  line  with  the  nave 
and  choir.  This  magnificent  early  crypt,  built 
with  a  barrel  vault,  the  ribs  of  which  give 
t  ft-  8egmental  span,  appears  to  be  composed 
of  rubble  walls  with  chamfered  piers  standing 
on  square  bases,  carrying  ribs  of  the  same 
chamfered  style,  without  corbels  or  capitals, 
lhe  crypt  was  lighted  by  three  or  four  pairs 
of  small  windows,  splayed  inside,  and  furnished 
with  long  shafts  throwing  down  the  light  from 
the  old  level  of  the  earth  outside.  The  iron¬ 
work  of  one  window  still  remains.  The  Lady- 
chape  over  the  crypt,  was  entered  from  the 
ambulatory  behind  the  apse,  and  the  iambs  of 
one  or  more  entrances  have  been  found  built 
up  into  the  wall  which  was  erected  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  to  divide  the  church  from  the 
Lady-chapel  when  the  latter  building  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Prior’s  house.  It  is  probably 

Xwfl  T  CT?fi0n  thafc  the  8it°  became 
ultimately  alienated  from  the  possession  of  the 
church  A  very  beautiful  corbel  has  been  un- 
tfh°lremoval  of  the  rubble  on  the 
south  side  of  the  wall.  It  represents  a  man’s 
head  wearing  a  flat  cap,  and  is  probably  of  the 

l£htednhv  T  7'-  ,The  was 

lghted  by  three  windows  of  three  lights  on 

each  aide,  and  the  remains  ot  the  jambs  give 
L.  e tn'  Ret  he?  diamoler'  The  mouldings 
th»t  ftbhe  atfte6?th  century,  and  thus  indicate 
that  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  at  that  time;  the 
original  chapel  may  hare  been  destroyed  by  fire 

mifno''6  “re.tl,aoe8  of  charred  substances  in  the 
soil  now  being  removed.  On  the  south  wall  is 

nart  of  tlfhfi  °V “dile-  which  hare  formed 

Tff t  *  *rsl 'Chapel.  Suflicient  details  are 

M6  dim"3!?*46- thB  deBiK”'  Bnd  tbere  would  be 
no  difficulty  m  restoring  the  whole.  The 

th^lonth111^ 6S'  °  n  Which  there  are  bbree  on 
dfiion  K  t  ,1  e.  WaII>  are  in  sood  sound  eon- 
retten'K  a  the  “tenor  is  a  complete  mass  of 
rotten  timbers,  floors,  and  panelling  as  dry  as 

timed  Wl!ts  olearance,  which  has  been  sanc- 
“  yr  h,S  comm,t‘ee,  will  remove  a  frnitful 
source  of  danger  to  the  ehnrch  and  schools 
which  are  incorporated  with  it.  During  the 
course  o£  excavation  au  ancient  sword,  a  pistol, 
bellarmine  of  gray  ware,  a  finely-oxidised 


glass  bottle  of  the  fifteentb  century,  a  cuirass 
or  breastplate,  a  fragment  of  Early  English 
glazed  pottery,  and  other  relics  of  Mediieval 
antiquity,  were  met  with,  as  well  as  several 
pieces  of  mouldings  and  carved  stones  which 
had  been  used  up  a  second  time  in  the  later 
building.  One  stone  in  particular  has 
markable  appearance,  showing  on  one  side 
the  base  of  a  twelfth-century  shaft  or  pilaster, 
on  the  other  a  capital  of  fourteenth-century 
work.  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  to 
whose  labours  the  restoration  works  carried 
out  in  1863  are  in  great  measure  due,  laid  before 
the  meeting  his  view3  on  the  proposals  suggested 
by  Mr.  Webb,  and  recommended  their  accept¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Webb’s  report  of  works  necessary 
to  be  carried  out  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  completion  of  the  apse  and  east  end, 
the  latter  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  extensive  and  important  modifica¬ 
tions  since  its  first  construction.  These  the 
removal  of  the  wall  blocking  out  the  Lady 
chapel  from  the  ambulatory  will  more  fully 
reveal.  The  last  window  on  the  north  Bide  of 
the  clearstory  shows  by  its  curve  that  the  clear¬ 
story  was  continued  round  the  apse,  and  this 
arrangement  will  be  carried  out.  Above  this 
the  second  line  of  windows  will  be  carried  in 
uniformity  with  those  at  present  existing  in 
the  nave  (or  rather  the  choir,  as  there  is  very 
little  of  the  original  nave  left).  This  work  will 
cost  1,800L,  and  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Phillips,  the 
patron,  has  very  munificently  undertaken  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
restoration,  subject  to  the  Restoration  Com¬ 
mittee  clearing  the  site  and  obtaining  the 
faculty. 

2.  The  renewal  of  the  roof  of  the  church 
with  oak,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  800Z.,  is  very 
pressing,  as  the  present  arrangements  for 
carrying  off  rain  are  seriously  defective,  and  it 
is  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
finds  its  way  into  the  church  and  effects  much 
harm  by  the  dampness  thereby  set  up.  This 
general  dampness  is  sensibly  manifested  by  the 
smell,  and  the  appearance  of  the  walls,  to  all 
those  who  go  into  the  church. 

3.  Removal  of  the  boys’  school  from  the 
north  triforium  and  of  the  girls’  and  infants’ 
school  fromjthe  south.  These  works  are  urgent, 
from  the  constant  disturbance  of  noises  plainly 
heard  in  the  church,  and  suitable  provision 
could  be  found  for  the  schools  on  the  site  now 
purchased  with  the  fringe  manufactory.  The 
removal  of  the  girls’  school  would  also  enable 
a  second  and  very  necessary  entrance  into  the 
chnrch  to  be  made.  These  alterations,  with  re¬ 
moval  of  the  blacksmith’s  forge,  another  source 
of  danger  and  annoyance  occupying  the  site  of 
the  north  transept,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
north  and  south  transepts,  includiug  removal  of 
the  vestry,  would  necessitate  an  outlay  esti¬ 
mated  at  4,OOOZ. 

4.  The  reparation  of  the  west  end  and  the 
nave,  including  a  porch  on  the  west,  would 
amount  to  about  1,000Z.,  and  furniture  for  the 
interior  of  the  church  (now  filled  with  chairs) 
to  800Z.  more.  The  repairs  to  the  aisles  and 
triforium  would  cost  1,000Z. 

5.  New  schools,  if  erected  in  the  Lady-chapel 
or  on  the  open  ground  to  the  south,  would  cost 
2,500Z.,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Lady-chapel 
with  the  crypt  below  2,800Z.  if  the  schools  were 
placed  elsewhere. 

The  great  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
difficulty  which  would  arise  with  regard  to 
ancient  lights,  would  practically  preclude  any 
attempted  restoration  of  the  transepts,  beyond 
opening  out  the  arches  at  the  crossing;  but 
even  this  would  restore  some  of  the  original 
aspect  to  the  church,  besides  affording  additional 
room  for  seating  the  large  parochial  congrega¬ 
tion.  Extensive  as  these  suggested  repairs  and 
restorations  are,  the  rescue  of  one  of  the  most 
sadly-dilapidated  churches  in  London  from 
secular  uses  and  improper  application  of  its 
component  parts  is  a  highly  commendable  act, 
and  if  proper  eare  be  taken,  as  we  are  sure  it 
will  be,  by  the  influential  committee,  that  the 
historical,  architectural,  and  archaeological 
character  of  the  building  is  not  interfered  with, 
the  recovery  of  these  long-alienated  portions 
and  their  reparation  will  redound  with  credit 
to  all  who  have  assisted  in  the  saving  of  one  of 
our  noblest  and  oldest  churches  from  disinte¬ 
gration  and  imminent  decay. 


Mr.  E.  Preston  Willins,  A.R.I.B.A.,  has 

been  elected  Diocesan  Surveyor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  for  the  Diocese  of  Norwich. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AT  MESSRS. 
DOULTON’S  POTTERIES. 

The  Albert  Medal,  annually  given  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  “  for  distinguished  merit  in  pro¬ 
moting  arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce  ”  was 
this  year  awarded,  as  our  readers  know,  to  Mr. 
Henry  Doulton,  the  head  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Doulton  &  Co.,  of  Lambeth.  The  medal  was 
presented  on  Monday  last  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  in  recognition  of  the  special 
merit  ancl  great  importance  of  the  industries 
so  well  represented  by  this  firm,  visited 
the  Lambeth  Potteries  in  person  in  order  to 
present  the  medal  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton  on 
his  own  premises  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
friends  and  employes.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  a  large  show-room  in  one  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
large  buildings  on  the  Albert  Embankment? 
The  room  had  been  very  appropriately  decorated, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Pearce,  one  of 
the  artists  employed  by  the  firm.  Opposite  the 
dais  was  exhibited  one  of  the  four  panels  now 
being  executed  by  Mr.  George  Tinworth  on 
Messrs.  Doulton’s  premises  for  the  Bromley  - 
Davenport  Memorial.  This  was  flanked  by  two 
figure-panels  by  Mr.  J.  Eyre,  executed  in  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  new  impasto  ware.  On  his  arrival  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  received  by  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  the  members  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
firm. 

Mr.  H.  Doulton  having  been  introduced  to 
His  Royal  Highness  by  Sir.  F.  Abel, 

The  Prince  of  Wales  said, — Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  it  affords  me  great  gratification  to  present, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Albert  Medal  to  Mr.  Henry 
Doulton.  By  the  wish  and  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Council,  and  with  my  approval 
as  having  the  honour  of  being  the  President  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  this  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  you,  Mr.  Doulton,  in  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  given  by  you  to  the  production  of  artistic 
pottery  in  this  country.  It  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  handed  you  this  medal 
at  Marlborough  House,  but  I  felt  sure  that  it 
would  be  more  gratifying  not  only  to  yourself 
but  also  to  your  numerous  friends  and  the 
artisans  who  work  for  yon,  that  I  should  pre¬ 
sent  this  medal  here  to-day.  I  need  hardly 
remind  yon  of  the  history  of  this  medal,  that  it 
’  i  a  memorial  to  my  late  lamented  father, 
ho  did  so  much  to  encourage  arts,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  commerce,  and  who  for  eighteen 
years  presided  over  the  Society  of  Arts.  This 
medal  was  instituted  twenty-two  years  ago,  and 
has  been  awarded  annually  to  those  who  for 
distinguished  merit  in  promoting  arts,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  commerce  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  receiving  it.  From  all  you  have 
done,  Mr.  Doulton,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  more  deserving  of  the 
high  compliment  we  are  now  about  to  pay  you. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  personally  the  Albert 
Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  in  reply,  said: — In 
receiving  from  your  Royal  Highness  the  Albert 
Medal,  instituted  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1862  as  a  memorial  of  your  illustrious  father, 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  bearing  his  im¬ 
press,  I  feel  that  you  are  conferring  on  me  a 
very  high  honour.  As  President  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  as  well  as  in  other  and  manifold  labours 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  the  Prince  Consort 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
this  country  which  has  been  growing  and 
widening  ever  since,  and  the  full  measure  of 
which  we  can  even  now  hardly  estimate. 
When  I  recall  the  roll  of  celebrated  men,  both 
Englishmen  and  foreignex-s,  who,  in  former 
years  have  received  this  distinction  at  your 
hands  for  “  distinguished  merit  in  promoting 
arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce,”  it  is  indeed 
most  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  the  award 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  composed  of  so 
many  men  eminent  in  science  and  art,  was 
unanimous,  and  that  it  met  with  the  approval 
of  your  Royal  Highness.  But  you  have  deepened 
my  obligation  and  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
award  immeasurably  by  graciously  coming  to 
Lambeth  and  conferring  this  honour  upon  mein 
the  presence  of  my  fellow-workers.  For  any 
services  I  may  have  rendered  to  art  indnstry 
I  am  indebted  to  the  able  and  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  been  associated  with  me. 
No  man  ever  had  more  loyal  coadjutors,  and  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  me  that  they  share  with 
me  in  the  honours  of  the  day.  The  approval  of 
your  Royal  Highness  will  be  an  incentive  to 
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future  efforts.  Whatever  our  shortcomings,  we 
have  at  least  striven  to  work  in  the  spirit  of 
our  motto,  “  Le  Beau  est  la  Splendour  du  Vrai.” 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  call  to  the 
reoollection  of  your  Royal  Highness  that  your 
first  public  act  was  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  replying  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  Gregory  (now  Canon  Gregory)  on 
that  occasion,  your  Royal  Highness  expressed  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  undertaking,  and 
your  earnest  hope  that  it  would  bring  instruc¬ 
tion  in  art  within  the  reach  of  those  who  other¬ 
wise  could  not  have  obtained  such  advantage. 
That  expectation  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled. 
The  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Sparkes,  has 
numbered  among  its  students  those  who 
have  become  Royal  Academicians.  It  has 
sent  forth  an  army  of  workers,  who,  as 
designers  in  pottery,  metal,  glass,  and  other 
art  manufactures,  have  had  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  industries  of  England.  In 
the  higher  education  and  in  what  are  analogous 
to  University  honours,  the  Lambeth  School  has 
been  most  successful.  The  Royal  Academy 
honours  gained  by  Lambeth  students  from 
1863  to  1885,  which  are  traceable,  include 
eight  gold  medals,  forty-one  silver  medals,  and 
eighteen  other  awards,  as  the  Armitage  prize, 
Landseer  Scholarship,  and  premiums,  making 
a  total  of  sixty-seven  awards.  In  the  same 
time  100  students  have  been  admitted.  As  a 
proof  of  its  continued  vitality  I  may  mention 
that  the  awards  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  old 
Lambethians  on  the  10th  of  this  month  com¬ 
prised  Gold  Medal,  Travelling  Scholarship  and 
200Z.,  for  best  Historical  Painting;  the  same 
for  best  Sculpture ;  the  Turner  Gold  Medal  and 
50 l.  ;  the  Creswick  Prize ;  and  the  Landseer 
Scholarship ;  besides  many  other  prizes, — a 
goodly  list  of  honours.  The  school  has  given  us 
at  the  Lambeth  Pottery  an  unfailing  supply  of 
artists  and  workers,  among  whom  I  may  name 
one  of  whom  we  are  all  proud,  my  good  friend 
George  Tinworth,  the  exhibition  of  whose  works 
two  years  ago  at  Conduit-street  your  Royal 
Highness  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  were  graciously  pleased  to 
open.  His  last  work, — one  of  four  panels  for 
the  Bromley-Davenport  Memorial, — is  now  on 
the  wall  before  you.  By  the  liberality  of  the 
City  and  Guilds’  Institute  a  Technical  School 
has  been  established  at  Kennington,  which  is  in 
a  flourishing  state  and  is  doing  excellent  service 
in  the  more  technical  training  of  students.  It 
is  really  an  offshoot  from  the  Lambeth  School 
of  Art.  As  illustrating  the  continuity  of 
English  History  may  I,  in  conclusion,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remind  your  Royal  Highness  that  the 
place  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  is  in  “  the 
Prince’s  Ward,”  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it  by  its 
old  name,  “  the  Prince’s  Liberty  of  the  Parish 
of  Lambeth,”  forming  part  of  the  Manor  of 
Kennington,  of  which  your  Royal  Highness  is 
the  lord.  It  might  be  called  the  cradle  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales.  The  arms  of  your  Royal 
Highness,  with  the  plume  of  feathers  and  your 
noble  motto,  were  first  assumed  by  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  best-beloved  of  his  race, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  is  specially 
associated  with  the  Manor.  Tradition  says 
that  it  was  in  Prince’s  Liberty  that  the  Black 
Prince  gave  a  grand  and  sumptuous  banquet 
when  he  returned  home  fresh  from  the  honours 
of  Crecy  and  Poictiers.  The  conquests  of 
your  Royal  Highness  have  been  on  other  fields, 
but  “  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war.”  And  in  the  paths  of  artistic  and 
industrial  progress,  in  international  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  in  all  humane  enterprises  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects  throughout  her  vast  empire,  your 
Royal  Highness  has  been  a  leader  whom  all 
good  men  have  been  proud  to  follow. 

Mr.  Edward  Bryon,  senior,  on  behalf  of  the 
employes  of  the  firm,  then  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  address : — 

to  uis 

ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

S.G.,  K.T.,  G.C.B.,  K.P.,  G.C.8.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  P.C. 

We,  the  Craftsmen,  Artists,  and  Workers  employed  in 
the  various  branches  of  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.’s  Lambeth 
Potteries,  desire  to  express  to  your  Royal  Highness  our 
gratification  at  the  honour  you  have  bestowed  upon  us  in 
thus  vis. ting  our  Manufactory. 

To  the  interest  you  have  bbown  in  the  welfare  of  the 
working  community,  and  the  efforts  made  by  yourself,  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  by  your  illustrious  father,  to 
extend  the  influence  of  our  national  manufactures,  we 
attribute  largely  the  high  position  which  the  Lambeth 
Pottery  has  now  attained. 

Wo  are  anxious  on  this  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that 
we  may  in  the  future, — by  the  excellence  of  our  handicraft. 


by  the  sincerity  of  our  efforts,  and  by  our  loyalty  to  the 
Throne, — continue  to  merit  the  high  honour  which  your 
Royal  Highness  has  this  day  conferred  upon  us  and  our 
respected  employer. 

We  are,  your  Royal  Highness’s  most  humble  servants. 
On  behalf  of  the  workmen  employed, 

«“  1-o.ter,  Depart™.. 

Jasiks  Randall  Bbown,  in  the  Pipe  Works. 

J.  Enright,  in  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Works. 

W.  H.  Maltby,  in  the  Terra-cotta  Department. 

George  Tinworth,-)  ■ 

To  this  address*  the  Prince  of  Wales  replied 
as  follows: — Gentlemen,  I  thank  yon  for  yonr 
address,  and  for  the  kind  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  goodwill  in  which  you  allude  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  myself.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  services  that  have  been 
rendered  by  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Henry 
Doulton  is  the  principal  partner  to  the  cause  of 
industrial  art  in  this  country.  Let  me  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  having  at  your  head  one  who 
is  capable  of  perceiving  that  the  success  of  a 
manufacturer  chiefly  depends  upon  his  securing 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  who  work 
under  his  direction,  as  I  congratulate  your 
employer  on  the  success  which  he  has  achieved 
in  obtaining  the  best  and  moBt  efficient  aid 
in  carrying  on  the  beautiful  industry  in 
which  you  are  all  engaged.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  kindly  relations  now  existing  among 
you  may  never  be  disturbed. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  left  the  show-room, 
and  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  H.,  J.  D.,  and 
H.  Lewis  Doulton  to  the  art  pottery,  where  his 
Royal  Highness  witnessed  the  various  interest¬ 
ing  processes  by  which  the  wares  for  which 

*  This  address,  it  may  be  mentioned,  consisted  of  eight 
pages  of  vellum,  in  a  cover  of  dark  purple  velvet.  The 
address  was  illuminated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pearce,  the  crest 
and  arms  of  H.R.H.  being  introduced,  together  with 
those  of  Mr.  Henry  Doulton  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  On 
the  last  page  but  one  was  a  view  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
buildings  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
ornamental  border  was  introduced  a  representation  of  four 
of  the  principal  wares  manufactured  by  the  firm. 


Messrs.  Doulton  are  famed  are  produced.  In 
the  suite  of  rooms  attached  to  the  museum, 
where  a  large  collection  of  specimens  of  the 
different  classes  of  work  had  been  arranged,  the 
attention  of  the  Prince  was  specially  called  to  a 
“Commemoration”  vase  of  Doulton  ware, 
which  had  been  commenced,  designed,  and  com¬ 
pleted  within  fourteen  days  as  a  memento  of 
his  visit,  by  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  artists. 
The  room  also  included  a  number  of  designs  in 
impasto  for  the  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Kensing¬ 
ton  next  year,  some  of  them  of  great  size. 


MODERN  WROU GHT-IRON  WORK. 

We  give  some  further  sketches  of  small 
works,  lamps  and  railings,  executed  at  the 
forge  of  Mr.  A.  Newman,  some  of  whose  larger 
work  we  illustrated  in  the  plates  in  the  Builder 
of  December  5. 


A  Medal  commemorative  of  the  Erec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Council  Chamber  has  just 
been  struck  by  order  of  the  Corporation  of 
London.  The  medal  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  of  Regent-street, 
chief  engraver  of  Her  Majesty’s  seals,  and 
bears  on  the  obverse  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  Council  Chamber,  which  nearly  fills  the 
whole  of  this  side  of  the  medal.  The  outer 
segments  are  occupied  with  the  City  arms, 
crest,  and  supporters,  and  bear  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “The  New  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall, 
opened  2nd  October,  1884.”  The  name  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  also  appears  on 
this  side.  The  design  of  the  reverse  consists 
of  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  Council, 
and  is  composed  of  a  figure  symbolising  the 
City  of  London,  standing  on  a  low  platform  in 
front  of  the  civic  chair,  attended  by  Commerce 
and  Justice,  and  turning  towards  various 
personages  typical  of  learning,  liberality,  and 
liberty. — Times. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sib, — The  position  of  our  Institute  and  the 
extent  of  its  representative  character  are,  as 
shown  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Knightley,  in  last 
week’s  Builder  [p.  877],  and  by  other  prominent 
signs,  engaging  the  attention  of  all  well-wishers 
of  the  profession  of  architecture. 

It  is  probably  outside  the  region  of  argument 
that,  in  England,  there  is  not  any  architectural 
society,  association,  or  institute,  which,  for 
position,  character,  and  status  of  members,  and 
outside  recognition,  approaches  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects. 

The  elasticity  of  the  draft  of  the  new  Charter 
(as  we  have  seen  it)  provides  for  throwing  wide 
open  the  portals  of  the  Institute  to  every  archi¬ 
tectural  student,  and  for  enoouraging  a  large 
accession  of  Associates  and  Fellows,  thus 
recognising  that  the  terms  of  a  Charter,  fifty 
years  old,  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day. 

In  all  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
upon  the  subject  of  the  new  Charter,  the  needs 
and  peculiar  position  of  provincial  architects 
have  received  consideration,  and  it  is  a  matter 
beyond  doubt  that  a  very  large  increase  of  power 
to  do  good  would  result  from  the  consolidation 
of  all  outlying  architectural  bodies  in  England 
with  that  central  society  which  has  embraced, 
and  does  contain,  in  the  roll  of  its  members,  the 
best  men  of  the  profession.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  Institute  go  to  the  country  supporting 
a  policy  something  like  the  following  ? — 

1.  Every  architectural  student,  and  every 
man  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  to  become  members  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
paying  to  the  central  body  that  proportionate 
subscription  which  may  hereafter  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

2.  Branches  of  the  R.I.B.A.  to  be  established 
throughout  the  kingdom,  based  upon  the  lines 
of  the  central  body  when  it  has  gained  vigour 
from  the  infusion  of  the  health-giving  new 
Charter,  and  possessing  all  powers  which  may 
be  deemed  desirable  to  meet  particular  local 
requirements. 

3.  Each  branch  to  elect  its  own  President, 
that  President  thereby  becoming,  for  the 
time  being,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
R.I.B.A. 

4.  Towards  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  each  branch,  the  central  body  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
branch  :  thus  would  be  returned,  in  part,  the 
subscriptions  paid  to  such  central  body. 

5.  The  accession  of  wealth  and  power  thus 
obtained  warrauting  it,  to  erect  in  London  a 
new  Architectural  Academy,  designed  to  meet 
the  needB  of  technical  education  and  examina¬ 
tion,  and,  towards  this,  obtain  state  aid. 

6.  Let  the  Royal  Academy  (which  treats 
architects  so  scurvily)  be  left  to  its  painters, 
and  provide  in  the  new  Architectural  Academy 
for  the  annual  exhibition  of  architect’s  works 
and  of  the  studies  of  the  students  and  prize 
winners. 

7.  The  art  of  the  sculptor  being  closely  woven 
with  that  of  the  architect,  invite  sculptors  to 
join  the  R.I.B.A.,  they  paying  such  subscription 
as  may  be  determined,  and,  in  the  new  academy, 
provide  rooms  for  the  studies  of  sculptors,  and 
for  the  annual  exhibition  of  their  studies  and 
works,  with  those  of  the  architects. 

Thus,  upon  some  such  lines  as  those  above 
indicated,  might  be  created  one  powerful  and 
completely  representative  body,  dignified,  stand¬ 
ing  out  as  a  society,  absence  from  the  roll  of 
which  would  carry  with  it  the  imputation  of 
absence  of  professional  aptitude  or  of  profes¬ 
sional  rectitude.  Wm.  Woodward. 


Birmingham. — A  large  piece  of  building 
land,  situated  in  Heath-street,  Dudley-road,  in 
this  town,  and  having  a  frontage  of  about  900  ft., 
has  been  leased  by  the  Birmingham  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  to  a  local  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  “  Artisans’  Dwellings  ”  and  corner 
shops.  The  total  number  to  be  erected  will  be 
about  fifty, — a  portion  of  this  number  being 
already  in  progress.  These  buildings  will  be  of 
very  convenient  arrangement  and  substantial 
character,  —  a  good-sized  parlour,  living-room 
and  kitchen,  bedrooms,  attic,  cellar,  well-paved 
yard,  &c.,  being  given  to  each  house  and  shop. 
The  front  elevation  will  be  three  stories  in 
height,  of  an  Early  Gothic  character.  The 
oost  of  erection  will  be  about  lO.OOOL  The 
builder  is  Mr.  E.  Airey,  and  the  architect  Mr.  J. 
Statham  Davis,  both  of  Birmingham. 


[Dec.  26,  1885. 


“LOWEST  TENDER.” 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  insert  in  your  widely- 
circulated  paper  the  following  facts  concerning  the 
tender  for  works  for  Ilford,  Chadwell,  and  Dagen¬ 
ham,  consisting  of  sewers,  manholes,  roads,  and 
outfall  works  ?  On  the  30th  of  November  tenders 
were  sent  in  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Rom¬ 
ford  Union.  On  the  1st  of  December  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  engineers  for  the  works,  informing 
me  my  tender  was  one  of  the  three  lowest,  and 
asking  for  names  of  references,  and  also  of  my 
bondsmen.  On  December  2nd  I  received  a  request 
from  the  engineers  to  forward  to  Ilford  samples  of 
each  pipe  intended  to  be  used,  viz.,  9  in.,  12  in., 
15  in.,  and  18  in.  December  7th,  I  was  informed 
my  tender  was  not  the  actual  lowest ;  inquiries  were 
being  made  as  to  the  lowest  tender,  and  if  found 
satisfactory,  my  tender  would  Dot  be  considered. 
December  10th,  I  received  a  telegram  to  attend 
at  the  engineer’s  offices,  Doncaster,  on  the  12th. 
December  11th  a  letter  was  sent  me  confirming 
the  previous  day’s  telegram,  and  also  requesting 
my  priced  quantities,  and  that  the  sample  pipes 
had  not  arrived,  causing  me  to  convey  a  15-inch 
pipe  with  me  to  Doncaster.  I  learned  my  references 
were  satisfactory  ;  my  prices  were  gone  into,  and 
questions  asked,  in  which  I  hope  I  succeeded  in 
proving  to  these  gentlemen  I  knew  my  business. 
On  December  15th,  the  Sanitary  Authority  met 
to  decide.  I  was  in  attendance,  and  before  the 
meeting  saw  the  engineer.  I  offered  in  lieu  of 
500Z.  bond  l.OOOf.  bond,  and  to  execute  1,000£. 
worth  of  work  before  asking  for  cash.  My  reason 
was  that  I  had  heard  of  certain  influence  which 
might  make  against  me.  I  also  knew  my  tender 
to  be  the  lowest  of  the  three  lowest,  as  the  actual 
lowest  had  withdrawn. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  I 
was  informed  by  the  engineer  that  the  tender  of 
Messsrs.  Cooke  &  Co.,  Battersea,  was  the  one 
accepted.  The  tender  of  this  firm  was  about  100£. 
above  mine.  For  seventeen  years  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  works  in  many  counties  of  England,  and 
duriug  that  time  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  met  with 
fairness,  or,  if  my  tender  has  been  lowest  and  re¬ 
jected,  some  explanation  and  consideration  for  loss 
in  cash  and  time  have  been  given.  For  the  engineer 
to  the  Romford  Authorities  I  have  not  a  word  of 
complaint ;  but  for  the  gentlemen  composing  that 
Board  I  wish  they  had  the  days  of  toil  and  expenses 
to  bear  in  working  up  a  tender  for  9,488/.  6s.  4d.  : 
they  would,  I  think,  consider  the  labours  of  others 
from  a  far  different  standpoint  to  the  one  on  which 
they  decided  this  contract.  Surely,  sir,  something 
can  be  done  by  the  contractors  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  forming  an  association  to  guard  against 
their  capital  and  time  being  wasted,  and  obtain 
some  guarantee  of  good  faith  before  venturing  on  a 
straw,  as  now  is  too  often  the  case. 

J.  Greenwood. 

December  21st,  1885. 


FELT  ROOFING. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  correspondent  “  F.  ”  [p.  878, 
ante]  it  will  probably  be  twenty  years  or  more  before 
the  smell  of  the  tar  will  disappear.  It  will  cease  when 
the  pores  of  the  felt,  and  the  cracks  in  jointing  are 
so  filled  by  the  dust  that  the  air  will  no  longer  pass 
through,  carrying  with  it  the  volatile  tar  vapours. 

The  remedy  till  then  is  to  make  the  air  pass 
outwards  through  the  boarding,  the  felt,  and  the 
slates,  instead  of,  as  now,  inwards  through  the 
slates,  the  felt,  and  the  boarding  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  air  passing  up  the  chimney. 

Close  the  chimney  as  an  outlet  for  the  air  of 
the  room,  except  that  passing  through  the  fire  of 
an  air-heating  stove.  Feed  the  air-chambers  from 
the  outside  of  the  house,  the  air  forced  in  will  then 
pass  outwards  through  the  crevices  of  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  and  roof.  A  large  stove,  with  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  would  be  the  most  effectual. 

A.  Stewart  Harrison. 


Sir, — I  observe  a  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
19th  inst.  regarding  the  smell  arising  from  felt 
roofing  upon  a  library  roof.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
your  correspondent  would  find  that  some  Willesden 
paper  laid  on  the  underside  of  the  rafters  would 
stop  the  odour  coming  through,  but  it  would  be 
rather  a  troublesome  job,  as  no  doubt  he  has  a 
plaster  ceiling  up.  I  have  found  that  for  under¬ 
lining  slates  this  paper  answers  extremely  well,  and 
it  is  absolutely  without  scent  of  any  kind. 

Howard  G.  Tozer. 


ENGLISH  DESIGNS  FOR  PAPER- 
HANGINGS. 

Sir. — In  your  notice  of  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  West  London 
School  of  Art  [p.  857,  ante],  there  is  a  little  mistake 
which  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  correct.  I 
am  reported  to  have  said  that  for  seven  years  I 
had  bought  “the  whole”  of  my  designs  from  past 
or  present  students  in  the  school,  but  I  really 
said  that  “  a  considerable  proportion  ”  of  the 
des'gns  I  bought  emanated  from  students  of  that 
school.  I  value  the  school  very  highly,  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  high  class  of  work  done 
by  many  of  its  students ;  but  to  allow  the  error 


to  stand  without  correction  would  be  a  grave  injus¬ 
tice  to  those  architects  and  artists  trained  in  other 
schools,  whose  admirable  works, — many  of  which 
must  be  well  known  to  you  and  your  readers 
through  the  medium  of  the  Great  International  and 
other  Exhibitions, — it  has  been  my  privilege  to  pro¬ 
duce.  F.  Aumonier. 

110,  High-street,  near  Manchester-square,  W. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ashton-upon-Mersey .  —  The  Church  of  St- 
Martin,  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  has  been  re¬ 
opened,  after  having  been  closed  for  nearly 
twelve  months  for  renovation.  The  present 
structure  (which  replaced  a  thirteenth- 
century  building)  was  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  finished  in  that  of 
George  III.,  the  stone  being  brought  from 
Lymm,  and  the  wood  from  Peover.  In  1716 
the  west  gallery  was  added,  and  the  church 
re-seated  throughout  with  the  wood  which  now 
adorns  the  chancel.  The  original  idea  of  the 
present  alterations  was  to  re-seat  the  church 
and  build  an  organ-chamber  and  vestries ;  but 
when  this  work  was  commenced  it  was  found 
that  the  church  was  very  much  dilapidated, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  plaster  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  get  at  the  decayed  timber.  In  doing 
so  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  stone  was 
bared,  and  then  it  was  resolved  to  strip  all 
the  walls  in  the  interior.  The  whole  of  the 
church  has  been  re-seated,  and  the  chancel 
and  sanctuary  laid  in  oak  parquetry.  The 
frame-work  of  the  old  pews  has  been  carefully 
taken  to  pieces  and  used  for  panelling  the 
chancel  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  architect 
for  the  renovation  was  Mr.  F.  H.  Oldham,  of 
Manchester,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Webster, 
of  Sale. 

Bardwell  (Suffolk). — In  the  month  of  May 
last,  the  tower  of  Bardwell  Church  was  struck 
by  lightning.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Dunlap,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  two  churchwardens,  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  was  raised  to  enable  them  to  put 
the  tower  into  a  fair  state  of  repair.  Two 
new  windows  were  placed  in  the  belfry,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds  did  not  allow 
of  the  third  one  being  replaced,  which  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  dressings  consist  of  Box  Ground 
stone,  the  old  stone,  which  was  Clunch,  being 
put  aside.  The  filling-in  consists  of  flint  stones, 
and  the  windows  already  alluded  to  are  worked 
out  of  Corsham.  No  scaffolding  was  used  during 
the  repairs.  A  timber-frame  was  erected  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  from  which  was  lowered 
or  raised,  when  required,  a  large  wooden  cage, 
suspended  by  ropes,  worked  by  means  of  a 
hand-crab  from  the  ground,  the  heavy  expense  of 
scaffolding  being  thereby  saved.  Between  200L 
and  300/.  has  been  expended.  Mr.  Summerville 
wastheconsultingarchitect;  Mr.H.Middleditch, 
Bardwell,  the  contractor;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Hanchet, 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  the  mason. 


Sewage  Pumping  Machinery. — Messrs. 
Hayward  Tyler  &  Co.,  of  WhitecrosB-street, 
E.C.,  have  been  busy  of  late  upon  sewage 
pumping  machinery  for  various  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities.  During  the  past  few  days  they  have 
successfully  started  the  new  pumping-engine 
designed  and  erected  by  them  for  the  Twicken¬ 
ham  Local  Board,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  Board’s  engineer.  This 
engine  is  of  the  horizontal  type,  calculated  to 
raise  one  million  gallons  of  sewage  matter  per 
day  to  a  height  of  55  ft.  There  are  already  two 
large  pumping-engines  by  the  same  firm  at 
work  at  the  Twickenham  Sewage  Station, 
raising  1£  million  gallons  daily.  For  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Luton  (Bedfordshire)  the  same  firm 
are  now  building  a  pair  of  pumping-engines  to 
raise  million  gallons  of  sewage  matter  to  a 
height  of  200  ft.  through  2,000  ft.  of  main. 
The  arrangement  of  these  engines  is  similar  to 
the  one  just  started  at  Twickenham.  Messrs. 
Hayward  Tyler  &  Co.  have  also  lately 
supplied  two  direct-acting  steam-pumps  for 
the  Walthamstow  Sewage  Works,  each  to  raise 
100,000  gallons  of  sewage  or  sludge  per  day. 
These  pumps  are  of  a  special  design,  similar  to 
that  made  two  years  ago  for  the  Leyton  Sewage 
Works. 

Trade  Smoking  Concert. — Last  Saturday 
evening  the  clerks  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  W. 
Brass  &  Son,  the  well-known  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors,  of  47,  Old-street,  gave  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  smoking  concert  at  the  Champion  Hotel, 
Aldersgate-street,  E.C.  Several  gentlemen 
from  other  well-known  firms  were  present,  and 
a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Past  II. 

XXX. 

F  (fig.  229)  one  of  the  directing  lines 
were  replaced  by  a  directing  surface, 
2,  to  which  the  generators  G  a  of  the 
i  surface,  S  would  be  bound  to  remain  tangent; 

the  curve  of  contact,  a,  a1,  a" . would 

be  a  directing  line  of  the  surface.  But  we 
do  not  require  that  curve  to  find  the  tangent 
l  plane ;  for,  as  the  skew  surface  S  touches 
the  surface  2  in  the  point  a,  both  surfaces 
have  the  same  tangent  plane  in  that  point, 
and,  therefore,  any  straight  line  of  the  plane 
tangent  to  the  surface  2  will  do  as  director 
of  the  connecting  paraboloid.  We  need  only, 
therefore,  produce  in  the  tangent  plane  to 
surface  2  any  line  a  R,  and  use  it  as  a  director 
of  the  hyperboloid,  as  well  as  the  two  tangents, 
L  t  and  M  u,  to  the  directing  curves.  This 
method  of  finding  the  tangent  planes  is  especially 
useful  in  winding  stairs  either  in  stone  or  in  wood. 
We  shall  give  a  practical  example  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  a  conoid  circumscribed  to  a  sphere. 

There  are,  as  we  have  Been,  skew  surfaces 
defined  without  giving  three  directors ;  in  other 
cases,  the  directors  may  be  given,  but  we  may 
not  be  able  to  produce  the  tangents  to  them. 
In  these  cases  (fig.  230),  if  the  point,  H,  on 
which  we  desire  to  get  the  tangent  plane,  be 
placed  on  the  generator  G,  we  construct  on 
each  side  of  G  a  series  of  neighbouring  gene¬ 


rators  ....  G3,  G2,  and  G1,  G" . Then 

any  plane  rr  passing  through  G  will  cut  the 
skew  surface  along  a  curve . a3,  a2,  a1,  a", 


. which  will  cut  the  line  G  in  a  point  a.  The 

plane  n  contains  the  generator  G,  and  also  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  a3)  a2,  a,  a1,  a"  in  the 
point  a  ;  the  plane  n  is  therefore  tangent  to  the 
skew  surface  in  the  point  a.  Repeating  the 
same  operation  with  two  other  planes, 

7 r1  and  tt11,  we  get  also  the  points  ft  and  y 
where  these  planes  are  tangent  to  the  skew 
surface.  Drawing  any  three  lines,  a  R,  ft  t, 
y  v,  in  the  planes,  7r,  it',  7r",  we  shall  have 
three  directors  of  a  connecting  hyperboloid, 
which  will  allow  us  to  find  the  tangent  plane 
required. 

From  what  we  have  seen  above  we  can  con¬ 
clude  that  in  skew  surfaces  any  plane  n  which 
contains  a  generator  G  is  sure  to  be  tangent  to 
that  surface  in  some  point  of  that  generator, 
but  in  some  special  cases  the  point  of  contact 
may  be  removed  at  an  infinite  distance. 

If  it  be  required  that  the  plane  tangent  to 
the  skew  surface  contain  a  given  line  D,  we 
shall  follow  the  general  method  given  fig.  162 
(Sept.  19,  1885).  But,  if  the  surface  is  either 
an  hyperboloid  or  a  paraboloid  we  have  a  great 
simplification.  The  tangent  plane  must  then 
contain  the  line  D  and  two  generators  of  the 
skew  surface  which  meet  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Now  (fig.  231),  if  in  the  last  case  we  find 
the  points  M  and  M1  where  the  line  D  pene¬ 
trates  the  skew  surface,  and  if  we  construct 
the  two  generators  A  and  B,  or  A1  and  B1, 
which  pass  through  these  points,  the  planes 
which  contain  D  and  A  or  D  and  B  will  be 
the  tangent  planes  required.  Moreover,  the 
plane  which  contain  D  A  will  also  contain  B1, 
for  A  meets  B1  somewhere ;  the  plane  D  B  will 
likewise  contain  A1  ;  and  we  see  therefore  that 
the  points  of  contact  will  be  at  the  meeting  of 
the  generators  A  and  B1  and  of  B  and  A1. 

We  can  conclude  from  the  above  that  the 
problem  is  impossible  if  the  line  D  does  not 
meet  the  hyperboloid  or  paraboloid  ;  except  in 
certain  cases  where  the  line  D  is  parallel  to  a 
generator,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  meets  the 
surface  at  an  infinite  distance.  This  occurs  for 
the  generators  of  the  limiting  cone. 

If  the  plane  tangent  to  a  skew  surface  is  to 
be  parallel  to  a  given  plane  n  we  use  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  fig.  162,  with  the  difference 
that  instead  of  cones  from  two  points  we  have 
two  cylinders  parallel  to  any  two  lines  of  the 
plane  given,  and  again  the  intersections  of  the 
lines  of  contact  give  us  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  tangent  planes.  But  for  the  following  two 
surfaces  we  use  a  shorter  operation  : — 

For  the  hyperboloid  (fig.  223)  we  find  the 
generators  A  and  B,  A1  and  B1,  which  are 
parallel  to  the  given  plane  ir.  The  planes 
which  contain  either  A  and  B1  or  A1  and  B 
are  the  tangent  planes. 

For  the  paraboloid  (fig.  225)  we  find  the  two 
generators  A  and  B  parallel  to  the  plane  n. 
The  plane  which  contains  A  and  B  is  parallel 


to  the  plane  n  and  tangent  to  the  paraboloid  in 
the  point  where  A  and  B  meet. 

Important  proposition  for  determining  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  joints  in  skew  vaults  (fig.  232). — In 
every  skew  surface  S  all  the  normals  M  N,  m1  n1, 
m"  n11,  ....  erected  on  the  divers  points  of  the 
same  generator  G  form  always  the  surface  of  an 
hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

Let  us  call  2  the  surface  which  contains  all 
the  normals,  and  let  ns  revolve  that  surface 
round  the  generator  G  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  so 
that  the  new  position  M  T  of  any  normal  be  at 
right  angles  with  the  normal  itself  M  N.  After 
this  operation  the  surface  2  will  not  have 
changed  its  form,  but  yet,  in  its  new  position, 

every  generator  thereof  mt,  m‘t', . will 

be  tangent  to  the  surface  S. 

Now,  if  we  take  any  three  of  the  tangents 
to  the  surface  S,  say  mt,  m1  t1,  MnTn,  and  use 
them  as  directors  of  a  surface  of  which  G  is  a 
generator,  the  surface  so  formed  is  a  para¬ 
boloid  which  has  the  same  tangent  planes  as 
the  surface  S  in  three  given  points  of  the 
generator  G.  We  know,  according  to  our  first 
proposition,  that  it  is  a  connecting  paraboloid 
tangent  to  the  surface  S  in  every  point  of  the 
generator  G,  and,  therefore,  every  tangent  such 
as  M1U  Tm  is  contained  in  that  paraboloid.  This 
means  that  the  surface  2  is  a  paraboloid,  and  it 
remains  such  when  it  is  brought  back  to  its 
former  position  of  surface  of  the  normals. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DIVERS  SKEW  SURFACES. 

The  Right  Conoid  (fig.  233)  in  this  figure  has 
for  directing  plane  the  plane  of  the  plan  itself ; 
one  of  its  directing  lines  is  the  vertical  line  o  z, 
the  other  is  the  curve  a  zv  k  delineated  on  the 
elevation  plane.  The  generators  are  therefore 
found  by  horizontal  sections  such  as  the  one  by 
the  plane  X.  The  lines  o2  b,  o3  c,  o4  d  are 
generators  of  the  conoid.  Observe  that  if  the 
generators  are  prolonged  beyond  the  vertical 
o  z,  they  will  form  a  second  sheet  of  the  conoid. 
The  line  o  z  is  called  a  line  of  stricture  of  the 
surface. 

The  plane  P  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the 
conoid  in  a  given  point  m  will  be  found  by  the 
help  of  a  connecting  paraboloid,  of  which  the 
tangent  b  t  is  a  director,  and  the  line  o  z  is  the 
other  director.  The  line  b  o2  and  the  line  t  o 
are  evidently  generators  of  the  paraboloid.  If 
we  cut  the  paraboloid  by  a  vertical  plane  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  point  m,  and  parallel  to  the 
elevation,  the  section  m  p  will  be  a  generator 
of  the  Becond  system  of  the  paraboloid,  and, 
therefore,  the  tangent  plane  is  the  one  that  con¬ 
tains  the  lines  m  b  and  m  p ;  its  trace  PA  is 
parallel  to  oaA  bh  and  P”  passes  through  the 
point  b. 

The  same  connecting  parabolid  would  serve 
to  find  the  plane  Q  tangent  in  any  other  point 
tv  of  the  same  generator ;  QA  would  be  also 
parallel  to  02A  bA  and  Q”  would  pass  through  the 
point  b. 

Observe  the  elevations  of  the  lines  b  t,  m  p, 
n  q  parallel  vertical  sections  of  the  paraboloid 
cross  one  another  point  w,  for  they  are  gene¬ 
rators  of  the  second  system  of  the  paraboloid, 
and  will  all  touch  a  horizontal  line  which  is  a 
generator  of  the  first  system.  All  parallel 
sections  of  this  conoid  are  ellipses,  which  have 
the  axis  ov  zv  in  common,  and  the  sections  of 
the  paraboloid  are  tangent  to  these  ellipses ; 
on  this  fact  is  based  very  simple  and  cheap 
compasses  for  drawing  ellipses. 

The  conoid  circumscribed  to  a  sphere  (fig.  234) 
is  described  by  a  straight  line,  which  remains 
always  horizontal,  and  slides  on  a  given  line,  a  l. 
and  a  sphere.  The  generators  will  be  found  by 
sections  made  by  horizontal  planes,  such  as  X, 
which  cuts  the  line  o  l  in  the  point  c  and  the 
sphere  along  a  cirole ;  the  tangents  c  m  and  c  n 
to  that  circle  are  generators  of  the  conoid,  and 
m  and  n  are  points  of  contact  the  series  of 
whioh  form  the  curve  of  contact  along  which 
the  conoid  touches  the  sphere.  Observe  that 
on  plan  the  generator  m  c  is  seen  until  it 
reaches  the  directing  line  a  l  when  it  passes 
behind  the  surface  to  form  another  sheet  of 
the  conoid. 

To  find  the  plane  P  tangent  to  the  conoid  in 
the  point  r,  we  produce  a  connecting  paraboloid 
which  has  for  directors  the  line  a  I  and  any 
tangent  to  the  sphere  in  the  point  m ;  suoh  a 
tangent  is  z  t,  the  tangent  to  the  meridian  of  the 
sphere.  The  problem  is  then  brought  back  to 
finding  the  two  generators  of  the  paraboloid 
which  pass  through  the  point  r,  for  they  are 
contained  in  the  plane  P.  The  line  c  m  is  one 
of  them  ;  to  find  the  other  generator  we  cut  the 
paraboloid  by  a  plane  Q  passing  through  the 
point  r  and  parallel  to  the  two  directors  a  l  and 


z  t.  The  plane  Q  contains  the  lines  r  u  and  r  y 
parallel  to  a  l  and  z  t,  its  trace  QA  passes,  there¬ 
fore,  through  u  and  y.  This  trace  will  suflice 
to  find  the  intersection  of  the  plane  Q  with  the 
paraboloid  for  it  is  a  straight  line  a  r,  as  we 
know  (a  is  at  the  intersection  of  QA  and  l  t  a 
generator  of  the  paraboloid).  The  tangent 
plane  P  contains  the  lines  a  r  and  c  m,  its  trace 
PA  passes  through  a  and  is  parallel  to  cA,  m*,  its 
trace  Pr  passes  through  y. 

The  Skew  Archway  (fig.  235).  If  you  take 
some  of  the  plans  of  old  French  chateaux,  you 
will  find  that  many  of  the  doors  and  archways 
were  skewed  so  that  the  openings  should  be 
placed  more  conveniently  on  each  side  of  the 
wall.  If  these  archways  had  been  made  cylin¬ 
drical  and  the  joints  had  followed  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  the  voussoirs  of  the  vault  would 
have  formed  in  some  parts  very  sharp  angles 
with  the  faces  of  the  wall ;  if  the  joints  had 
been  kept  square  with  the  faces  of  the  wall, 
then  they  would  have  formed  curves,  portions 
of  ellipses,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  arch¬ 
way.  To  avoid  all  these  drawbacks  the  old 
masons  used  to  form  the  surface  of  such  arch¬ 
ways  as  follows  : — They  drew  the  circular  arch¬ 
opening  a  b  on  the  back  of  the  wall,  which  we 
will  consider  our  elevation  plane  so  that  its 
plan  a  b  is  our  ground  line  ;  then  they  de¬ 
lineated  the  ciroular  arch  c  d  on  the  front  of 
the  wall.  The  plan  of  the  archway  was  then  a 
parallelogram  abed;  through  the  centre,  o,  of 
that  parallelogram  they  drew  an  axis  o2  o  which 
cuts  the  elevation  plane  in  ou.  They  treated 
the  bed  joints  of  their  stone  work  as  if  they 
had  an  archway  of  diameter  cv  b  to  deal  with, 
so  the  planes  of  all  their  joints  should  go 
through  the  axis.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
archway  was  not  a  cylinder  but  a  skeiv  surface 
formed  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  bound 
to  touch  the  axis  and  the  circles  a  b  and  c  d. 
On  the  elevation  such  a  generator  will  pass 
through  ov  as  m  o"  and  its  plan,  if  prolonged, 
will  touch  the  axis  as  mh  o2. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  find  the  plane  P,  tangent 
to  the  surface  on  a  point  l  belonging  to  the 
generator  mn,  we  must  draw  the  tangents  mt 
and  7i  r  to  be  used  as  directors  of  a  connecting 
paraboloid.  A  third  director  of  that  paraboloid 
will  be  the  line  o3p;  it  is  parallel  to  the  direct¬ 
ing  plane  of  the  two  other  directors,  and  it  is 
contained  in  the  plane  tangent  to  the  surface  of 
the  archway  in  the  point  o2,  for  the  axis  and  the 
generator,  o2  m,  which  belong  to  that  plane,  are 
also  two  generators  of  the  surface.  If  we  draw 
a  plane  which  contains  the  lines  o2  p  and  the 
point  r,  its  horizontal  trace  will  be  o2  r  a,  and  its 
vertical  trace  will  be  a  ft,  parallel  to  ov  pv. 
This  plane  cuts  the  tangent  m  t  in  the  point  ft, 
and  we  can  conclude  that  the  line  ft  r  y  is  a 
generator  of  the  paraboloid.  The  section  of  the 
paraboloid  by  the  vertical  plane  X  gives  us  the 
second  generator,  l  e,  required.  As  the  plane  P 
contains  both  le  and  mn,  its  horizontal  trace  is 
PA  through  o2  and  e,  and  its  vertical  trace  P" 
touches  the  point  m. 

If  the  joints  of  the  archway  are  planes,  they 
will  not  be  in  every  point  normal  to  the  surface 
of  the  vault,  and  would  present,  in  some  parts, 
sharp  arrisses.  To  prevent  this  the  bed  joints 
may  be  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  paraboloid, 
normal  in  every  point  of  the  joint,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  the  tangent  planes  have  to  be  con¬ 
structed  as  above. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  questions  which 
we  may  treat  hereafter,  we  have  now  com¬ 
pleted  the  theoretical  part  of  Descriptive  Geo¬ 
metry  ;  its  applications  to  masonry,  carpentry, 
joinery,  metal-work,  mechanical  engineering, 
and  ship-building  can  be  found  in  various  special 
treatises. 

Our  readers  will  have,  no  doubt,  noticed  that 
the  First  Part  of  our  papers  treated  specially  of 
the  methods  employed  for  delineating  geo¬ 
metrical  objects  and  working  out  problems 
relative  to  them ;  whereas,  the  Second  Part 
treats  of  various  geometrical  lines  and  surfaces, 
and  illustrates  their  special  properties. 

These  articles  having  been  written,  not  for  a 
privileged  minority  of  students  with  a  high 
mathematical  training,  but  for  everybody, — 
workmen  as  well  as  young  architects, — we  have 
thought  it  wise  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
usual  Greek  scientific  terms,  and  have  adopted 
some  special  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of 
demonstration  only.  Our  system  of  notation 
has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  published 
before.  In  other  treatises  each  point  is  indicated 
by  its  two  projections ;  they  will  say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  point  (aa1),  the  line  (aa1,  bb'),  in 
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which  a  or  b  are  the  plans  and  a1  or  b'  are  the 
elevations  of  points.  This  is  a  system  which 
prevents  the  demonstrator  from  speaking  simply 
of  the  operations  which  take  place  in  space 
without  referring  to  their  graphic  representation. 
The  method  of  notation  we  have  employed  is  due 
to  M.  Cellerier,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Geneva.  Before  concluding,  we  must  warn  the 
students  against  imitating  the  thick  lines  we 
have  used  in  our  drawings.  Our  drawings  have 
been  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
stration,  and  to  make  them  clearer  we  have 
varied  the  thickness  of  the  lines  according  to 
their  importance,  in  the  hope  that  the  thicker 
lines  would  at  once  catch  the  reader’s  eye  and 
lead  him  more  easily  to  find  his  way  in  the 
complicated  maze  of  lines  which  such  diagrams 
often  present.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  innovation,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are 
solely  responsible  for  this.  In  taking  leave  of 
our  readers  we  hope  that  these  papers  will 
have  brought  the  importance  of  this  science 
clearly  before  the  public,  and  that  means  will 
be  found  for  fostering  such  studies  more  than 
has,  unfortunately,  been  the  case  till  now  in 
England. 


loots. 

Inventions  and  how  to  Patent  Them  :  a  Practical 
Guide  to  Patentees.  By  T.  Eustace  Smith, 
Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  W.  H.  Kelly. 
1886. 

This  is  a  clear  and  useful  little  handbook,  which 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  only  by  those 
who  desire  to  take  out  a  patent,  but  by  all  who 
wish  to  acquire  in  a  short  space  a  knowledge  of 
patent  law.  It  is  written  primarily  for  those  who 
wish  to  be  their  own  patent  agents,  but  it  may 
be  usefully  perused  by  those  who  intend  to  make 
use  of  a  patent  agent,  but  who  still  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  business  which  has  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  such  a  work  as 
this  when  we  have  indicated  that  it  is  clear  and 
useful.  It  makes  no  pretence  at  anything 
more.  There  is  one  omission  we  notice, — that 
there  is  not  a  list  of  standard  works  on  the 
subject  of  patents.  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  list  of 
towns  and  places  which  have  complete  sets  of 
the  Patent  Office  publications  ;  he  should  have 
added  such  a  list  as  we  have  mentioned.  Again, 
on  page  102,  the  author  tells  the  reader  that  a 
collection  of  the  patent  laws  and  regulations  of 
foreign  States  and  of  the  British  colonies  can 
be  inspected  at  the  Free  Public  Library  in  the 
Patent  Office,  but  he  does  not  tell  him  that  if  he 
wishes  to  consult  them  in  his  own  library  he 
can  do  so  by  reading  Messrs.  Carpmael’s  work, 
“Patent  Laws  of  the  World,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Clowes  &  Sons.  These  are  omissions 
of  a  kind  which  detract  from  the  value  of  a 
work  which  is  intended  to  be  essentially  helpful 
and  practical. 


VARIORUM. 

Messes.  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  announce 
that  Mr.  Alexander  Watt’s  new  work  on 
“  Electro-Deposition,”  which  is  now  nearly 
through  the  press,  will  be  ready  for  publication 

in  the  early  part  of  next  month. - The  next 

number  of  the  Antiquary  commences  a  new 
volume.  It  will  open  with  an  introductory 
article  on  the  “  History  of  the  Crown  Lands,” 
by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall.  Among  other  articles 
contributed  to  the  January  issue  will  be  one  by 
Mr.  Jewitt,  on  “  Quaint  Conceits  in  Pottery,” 
by  Mr.  Clinch,  giving  a  hitherto  unpublished 
letter  of  Bishop  Wainwright’s ;  and  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  old  London  from  scarce 

tracts  and  satires. - The  Christmas  number 

of  Harper’s  Magazine  contains  a  well-illustrated 

article  entitled  “  The  Nativity  in  Art.” - 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  January 
contains  an  illustrated  paper  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill,  entitled  “  A  Month  in  Sicily.”  The 
illustrations  include  views  of  the  interesting 
architectural  remains  of  Girgenti,  Taormina, 
and  Syracuse.  In  the  same  magazine  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Ainger  discourses  pleasantly  of 
“  Charles  Lamb  in  Hertfordshire,”  and  is 
ably  seconded  by  the  engraver. - The  Christ¬ 

mas  Number  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  is 
varied  and  readable  in  its  contents,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  sheet  almanack  for  1886, 

printed  in. colours. - Illustrations  is  the  title 

of  a  threepenny  monthly  magazine,  which, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Francis  George 
Heath,  will  commence  in  January.  It  is 


designed  “  to  occupy  a  position  not  yet  filled  by 
any  existing  journal,”  and  will  be  “a  pictorial 
review  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  comprehend¬ 
ing  amusements,  art,  domestic  economy,  inven¬ 
tions,  literature,  and  science.”  The  publishers 

will  be  Messrs.  Wells,  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. - 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  of  La  Belle  Sauvage-yard, 
send  us  their  admirable  magazines  for  January. 
In  the  Quiver,  “  Two  Famous  London  Churches,” 
— St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly, — form  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Adams.  In  Cassell’s  Magazine  appears 
the  second  of  Professor  Stuart  Blackie’s  papers 
on  “  London  for  Londoners.”  The  Professor  is 
pretty  free  in  his  criticisms  of  contemporary 
architecture.  When  he  comes  to  Bpeak  of 
“  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Chapel  adja¬ 
cent,”  he  says : — “  This  is,  indeed,  the  great 
stone  Iliad  of  England,  to  be  ignorant  of  which 
should  bring  to  a  British  schoolboy  greater 
shame  than  not  to  have  heard  of  the  wrath  of 
Achillesor  the  filial  piety  of  the  son  of  Anchises.” 
Little  Folks,  Messrs.  Cassell’s  magazine  for  the 
young,  commences  the  first  number  of  a  new 
series,  and  appears  in  a  new  wrapper  designed 

by  Alice  Havers. - From  Messrs.  Rider  &  Son, 

of  14,  Bartholomew-close,  we  have  received  “  The 
Timber  Trades’  Journal  List  of  Telegraphic 
Addresses  Registered  by  the  Principal  Firms  in 

the  Wood  Trade,”  which  will  bo  very  useful. - 

The  Leisure  Hour  for  December  contains  a 
readable  paper  entitled  “  Oxford  Revisited,”  by 
Cuthbert  Bede.  There  is  also  an  illustrated 
paper  on  Nuremberg.  The  Sunday  -at-Home 
for  January  contains  an  illustrated  article  on 
“  Bartholomew’s,”  in  which  the  history  of  the 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the- Great  is  dis¬ 
coursed  of.  The  “Boys’  Own  Paper”  for  January 
begins  a  series  of  illustrated  papers  on  “  Our 
Great  Publio  Schools,”  Winchester  being  the 
first  treated  of.  The  companion  magazine, 
“  The  Girls’  Own  Paper,”  is  publishing  a  series 
of  articles  on  “  Architecture ;  or,  the  Art  and 
History  of  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer. 
The  whole  four  of  these  excellent  magazines  are 
published  at  56,  Paternoster-row. 


DIARIES  AND  ALMANACKS  FOR  1886. 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Kearns,  of  83,  Southwark- 
street,  send  us  a  parcel  of  their  professional  and 
general  diaries,  specially  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  architects,  surveyors,  engineers, 
builders,  and  contractors.  No.  11,  “The 
Builder’s  Diary,”  is  specially  ruled  and  arranged 
for  the  use  of  builders  and  contractors,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  such 
as  wages  tables,  tables  of  scantlings,  and  other 
matter  sure  to  be  found  handy  on  one’s  desk. 
No.  12,  “  The  Architect’s  Diary,”  is  specially 
arranged  for  the  use  of  architects,  surveyors, 
and  civil  engineers  ;  while  No.  13  is  similar  to 
No.  12,  except  that  it  is  provided  with  two 
pages  to  a  day  instead  of  one  page.  We  have 
frequently  spoken  of  the  great  merits  of  these 
excellent  diaries.  No.  10  is  a  very  good  diary 
for  general  use.  A  speciality  now  introduced 
by  this  firm  is  their  improved  “  Blotting-Pad 
Portfolio  Diary,”  which  possesses  many  advan¬ 
tages,  especially  fitting  it  for  use  when  travel¬ 
ling.  The  same  firm  send  us  specimens  of  their 
date-indicating  pads  combined  with  diaries. 

Messrs.  T.  J.  &  J.  Smith,  of  109,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  have  sent  us  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  their  well-known  and  excellent 
productions.  These  diaries  have  now  reached 
their  fortieth  year  of  issue, — a  fact  that  of  itself 
speaks  well  for  them.  For  the  pocket  there  are 
some  small  and  cheap  (though  excellently  got- 
up)  varieties.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
Nos.  17  and  29,  which  sell  for  6d.  each,  and 
Nos.  1  and  15,  which  are  to  be  had  for  Is. 
each.  Messrs.  Smith’s  “  Commercial  Soribbling 
Diaries  ”  are  likely  to  maintain  the  favour  with 
which  they  have  long  been  received.  Nos.  7 
and  8  are  useful  though  cheap  varieties 
of  the  large  or  foolscap  folio  size ;  No.  9, 
with  stiff  covers,  and  with  two  days  on 
each  page,  has  the  same-sized  page,  but  is 
considerably  thicker  than  Nos.  7  and  8.  Of  the 
smaller-sized  scribbling  diaries,  Nos.  6  and  31 
will  be  found  very  useful.  The  same  firm’s 
“  Office-Desk  Diary,”  No.  11,  has  three  days  to 
a  page.  Washing-books,  housekeepers’  books, 
&c.,  also  figure  in  the  list  of  Messrs.  Smith’s 
productions. 

“  The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials’  Directory” 
for  1886  (published  by  McCorquodale  &  Co., 
Limited,  of  Cardington-street,  Euston-square) 
has  a  title  which  is  indicative  of  its  contents.  It 


is  a  very  useful  work  of  reference,  containing 
as  it  does  the  weekly  traffic  returns  for  1885, 
with  blank  columns  for  filling  in  those  of  1886 ; 
four  half-years’  accounts  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  companies ;  and  a  mass  of  other  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  the  railway  service.  From 
the  same  publishers  we  receive  a  copy  of  the 
“  Railway  Almanack,” — a  useful  sheet  for  the 
office-wall. 

The  “City  Diary  and  Almanack”  (twenty- 
third  year  of  publication)  is  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge,  of  the  City 
Press,  148,  Aldersgate-street.  It  is  very  well 
arranged  and  very  creditably  got  up,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  mass  of  information  about  City  men  and 
City  institutions,  City  churches  and  City  guilds, 
not  to  be  found  in  other  diaries. 

The  “  Furniture  Gazette  Diary  and  Desk- 
Book”  (published  by  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons, 
75,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C.)  has  now  reached 
its  tenth  year  of  issue.  Its  contents  include  a 
classified  directory  of  the  furniture,  upholstery, 
and  decorative  trades,  and  some  useful  business 
memoranda  having  especial  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  those  trades. 

“  Calvert’s  Mechanics’  Almanack”  for  1886 
(London  and  Manchester  :  John  Hey  wood)  is  a 
cheap  and  useful  little  miscellany,  chiefly  of 
value,  apparently,  to  those  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  trades. 

“Jackson’s  Church  of  England  Lectern  and 
Parish  Kalendar”  for  1886  (published  by  J. 
Westell,  114,  New  Oxford-street)  contains, 
amongst  .other  miscellaneous  matter,  some 
useful  hints  on  the  care  of  churches  and  their 
furniture,  &c. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,134,  Ventilating  Sewers.  G.  E.  Eachus. 

The  sewer  is  divided  into  sections  by  flap-valves, 
each  section  being  provided  with  an  upcast  and  a 
downcast  shaft,  built  iu  masonry,  concrete,  or 
similar  substance.  In  the  upcast,  a  filter  and  a  silt- 
box  are  placed.  To  promote  a  draught,  a  descend¬ 
ing  stream  of  water  may  be  used  in  the  downcast, 
or  a  flame  in  the  upcast.  In  some  cases,  for  con¬ 
venience,  one  shaft  may  be  enclosed  by  the 
other. 

15,525,  Water-closet.  F.  R.  Hapson. 

The  basin,  which  is  of  the  wash-out  type,  is 
trapped  by  a  web.  The  second  trap  is  formed  in 
the  usual  manner.  To  facilitate  the  emptying  of 
the  basin  at  each  flush,  the  space  between  the  seats 
is  connected  with  an  air-pipe  to  the  flushing-pipe,  at 
a  point  where  it  is  provided  with  a  short,  loosely- 
fitting  inner  tube,  to  act  as  an  injector,  and  exhaust 
the  air  from  the  space  between  the  seats  at  each 
flush.  A  valve  is  introduced  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  air,  and  the  flushing  cistern  is  provided  with 
a  poppet-valve  operated  in  the  usual  way. 

15,194,  Joint  for  Lead  Pipes.  W.  Gadd. 

Two  short  tubes  are  placed  inside  and  over  the 
ends  of  the  pipes.  Molten  metal  is  poured  in  through 
a  hole  left  iu  the  covering.  The  two  tubes  may  bo 
connected  by  a  web  in  the  middle.  The  tubes  are 
heated  before  making  the  joint,  or  the  molten  metal 
is  allowed  to  run  out  through  another  hole  in  the 
covering  in  order  that  the  pipe  ends  may  be  fused 
and  become  one  with  the  metal  which  has  been 
run  in. 

15,800,  Coating  Vessels  with  Lead.  I.  S. 
McDougall. 

Relates  to  coating  vessels  made  with  copper,  or 
with  copper  alloys  with  lead.  The  vessel  or  part  of 
it  to  be  coated  is  treated  with  chloride  of  zinc  (or  its 
equivalent),  then  immersed  in  molten  lead,  or  molten 
lead  is  run  over  tho  surface,  or  the  lead  may  be 
applied  in  any  suitable  way. 

15,932,  Planing  and  Shaping  Machines. 
W.  H.  Allday. 

This  invention  is  applied  to  planing-machines, 
and  is  used  for  forming  circular  concavities  and  con¬ 
vexities,  especially  for  forming  the  pistons  of  rotary 
blowers,  engines,  &c.  One  half  of  the  complete 
piston  may  be  finished  at  one  setting  of  tho  work, 
the  concave  and  convex  portions  being  formed  at 
different  parts  of  the  stroke  of  the  table. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec.  11. — 15,195,  E.  Coldwell,  Apparatus  for 
Burning  off  Old  Paint. — 15,214,  J.  Haucock,  Orna¬ 
menting  Surfaces  in  Representation  oflnlaid  Woods. 
— 15,233,  E.  Emanuel,  Self-closiDg  Ball  Valve. — 
15,235,  W.  Macrone,  Apparatus  for  Checking  the 
Time  of  Arrival  of  employes. — 15,248,  0.  Elphick, 
Improvements  in  the  Joints  of  Stoneware  Pipes. 

Dec.  12. — 15,255,  J.  Shanks,  Improvements  in 
Water-closets. — 15,269,  G.  Couch,  Improvements  in 
Fittings  for  Doors  and  Gates. — 15,272,  J.  Davis, 
Appliances  for  Opening,  Closing,  and  Fastening 
Windows,  Fanlights,  &c, — 15,274,  A.  Elford,  Device 
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for  Flushing  Sewers.— 15,298,  J.  Baldwin,  Door  and 
other  Bolts. 

Dec.  14.-15,309,  E.  Horsley,  Improvements  in 
Window-fasteners. — 15,317,  B.  Scott,  Apparatus  for 
Working  the  Valves  of  Water  Cisterns.— 15,326,  B. 
Ilaigh,  Apparatus  for  Disinfecting  and  Deodorising 
Closets,  Urinals,  &c.— 15,327,  A.  Rickaby,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Slotting  and  Planing  Machines. 

Dec.  15.— 15,364,' E.  Colton,  Improvements  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Encaustic  Tiles. — 15,366,  B.  Pitt, 
Fire-grate  with  Flue  and  Draught-plate  combined. 
— 15,373,  C.  Miller,  Window-fasteners.— 15,404,  P. 
Sorel,  Improvements  iu  Glazing. — 15,406,  J.  Lay- 
bolt,  Improvements  in  Saw  Sets. 

Dec.  16.-15,428,  G.  Chapman,  Cement  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Furnace  Bricks. — 15,429,  C.  Clarke, 
Improvements  in  Socketed  Pipe  Joints. — 15,464,  E. 
Preston  and  E.  De  Russett,  Improvements  in  Lava¬ 
tories. — 15,477,  A.  Wilkinson,  New  Method  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  Ornamental  Effects  on  Glass. 

Dec.  17. — 15,480,  H.  Grundy,  Socket  for  Rain, 
Soil,  or  other  Waste-water  Pipes.—  15,487,  J.  Chew, 
Sash-fastener.— 15,506,  T.  Whitehead,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Chimney-tops,  Ventilator  Cowls,  &c. — 
15,512,  H.  McGowan,  Improvements  in  Screw¬ 
drivers,  Gimlets,  and  similar  Tools. — 15,518,  W. 
Robertson,  Ornameutal  Woodwork. — 15,519,  H. 
Bonnycastle  and  T.  Jones,  Refractory  and  Non¬ 
conducting  Bricks,  Blocks,  Tiles,  Slabs,  and  Pipes. 

P  BO  VISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,221,  D.  Allport,  Arrangement  for  Lessening 
the  Slamming  of  Doors,  &c. — 13,219,  F.  Moir,  Im¬ 
provements  in  Window  Sashes  for  Ventilation  Pur¬ 
poses. — 13,256,  P.  Jahn,  Planing  Machines. — 13,371, 
J.  and  W.  Smith,  Hanging  and  Supporting  Sliding 
Window  Sashes.— 13,837,  C.  Day,  Sash  Fastener. — 
13,898,  W.  Vaughan  and  H.  Gooch,  Improvements 
in  Locks  and  Latches. — 13,945,  J.  Hill,  Apparatus 
for  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights  and  Casements. 
— 14,029,  J.  Weber  and  W.  Lennon,  Counter¬ 
balancing  Window  Sashes.— 14,254,  W.  Towler, 
Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  Urinals,  &c. — 14,718,  G. 
Thomas,  Apparatus  for  Automatically  Removing 
Water  from  Gas  Pipes. — 12,920,  C.  Howe,  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Keene’s  Cement.  — 13,110,  W.  Lake, 
Apparatus  for  Facilitating  the  Nailing  of  Laths. — 
13,849,  J.  Taylor,  Improvements  in  Saws  to  Prevent 
Buckling. — 13,896,  Vaughan  and  Gooch,  Attaching 
Door  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 13,923,  H.  Haddan,  Im¬ 
proved  Pipe  Coupling. — 13,934,  W.  Lake,  Machine 
or  Press  for  the  Manufacture  of  Lead  Pipe. — 13,968, 
H.  Thompson,  Improvements  in  Grates  and  Stoves. 
— 14,159,  Johnston  and  Lockwood,  Improvements  in 
China  or  other  Tiles. — 14,374,  E.  Theedam,  Chim¬ 
ney  Tops. — 14,500,  Musselwhite  and  Prewett,  Sash 
Line  Socket. — 14,521,  W.  Luther,  Improvements  in 
Astragals  and  Sash  Bars.  — 14,619,  T.  and  J. 
Fawcett,  Machinery  for  Pressing  Bricks,  Brickettes, 
Tiles,  &c. — 14,672,  G.  Bonehill,  Stair  Nosings 
Treads,  for  Staircases,  Floors,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tico  montht. 

3,536,  P.  Nevill,  Instrument  for  Measuring  Angles. 
— 8,375,  W.  Lane,  Improved  Chimneypot  or  Smoke 
Ventilator.  — 9,171,  W.  Walker  and  Others,  Fluid- 
tight  Joints  for  Pipes. — 10,411,  W.  Bruce,  Fixing 
Rain-water,  Waste,  and  Soil  Pipes.  — 11,998, 
G.  Gray  and  Others,  Improvements  in  Saws  for 
Cutting  Wood. — 12,929,  F.  Dickinson,  Brushes 
for  Painting  Woodwork,  &c. — 13,326,  W.  Whitwell 
and  Others,  Kilns  or  Chambers  for  Burning  and 
Drying  Bricks,  &c. — 13,526,  W.  &  G.  Barker,  Con¬ 
struction  of  Open  and  Close  Fire-grates  and  Stoves. 
— 13,666,  W.  Alvorel,  Knob  Attachments. — 1,961, 
W.  Holt,  Chimney  Tops  and  Flues.— 2,810,  J. 
Watterworth,  Ornamental  Panel  Work.  — 5,993, 
Ford  k  Archer,  Improved  Waterproof  Material  for 
Covering  Roofs,  &c. — 8,578,  J.  Banks,  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Door  Checks.— 13,233,  T.  Woods,  Stone¬ 
cutters’  Tools.— 13,670,  13,671,  and  13,672,  W. 
Alvord,  Improvements  in  Knob  Attachments. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Dec.  14. 


By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Widford,  Herts — Four  copyholdjcottages  and  a  plot 

of  land .  £130 

By  T.  B.  Wbstacott. 

Kentish  Town — 89  and  91,  Harmood-street,  copy- 

hold  .  876 

Hampstead-road— No.  96,  term  23  years,  eround- 

_  rent  81.  8s . 380 

Camden  Town — 4a,  Kentish  Town-road,  67  years, 

ground-rent  101 .  395 

6,  Kentish  Town-road,  67  years,  ground-rent  201.  870 

Manchester-square— 81,  East-street,  and  a  ground- 
rent  of  31.  13s.  6d.,  two  years,  ground-rent 

7L  10s .  50 

By  Wbathbball  &  Gbben. 

Burghfield,  Berks— A  rent-charge  [of  431.  16s.  2d.  a 

year . . .  1/95 

Dec.  16. 

.  By  Alfbbd  Richards. 

Kentish  Town— Improved  ground-rents  of  281.,  term 

39  years  . .  _  415 

Improved  ground-rents  of  671.,  term  39  years......  960 

Abbbb,  Reiter,  &  Waghobnb. 
Berkeley-square— No.  62,  with  stabling,  12  years 

ground-rent  301 .  ’  3  500 


By  Murrell  &  Scobbll. 

Brixton — 38,  St.  Jamea’s-road,  37  years,  ground- 

rent  101.  10s  .  £860 

Richmond,  Friar’s  Stile-road — ‘‘Cornwall  Lodge,” 

freehold  .  1,660 

Old  Kent-road— 1  to  20,  8wan-place,  freehold .  3,700 

By  Mullbtt,  Bookeb,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park — 24,  Oxford-terrace,  44  years,  ground- 

rent  91 .  1,660 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Ongar,  near — Freehold  land,  7a.  2r.  Ip .  650 

Regent-street — The  lease  of  No.  164,  term  18  years  1,220 
Deo.  16. 

By  Ricb  Bbos. 

City — 64,  Bishopsgate- street  Without,  freehold .  2,650 

By  P.  Matthews. 

Clapton — Freehold  ground-rents,  261. 10s.,  reversion 

in  82  years  .  68). 

By  Cooper  &  Goulding. 

Bermondsey— 49,  George-road,  and  26,  Bermondsey 

Wall,  freehold  .  2,800 

By  D.  Smith,  8on,  &  Oakley. 

Whitechapel— Ground-rents  of  301.  8s.,  reversion 

in  In  years  .  1,466 

Ground-rents  of  91.  16s.,  reversion  in  14 years  ...  695 

9  to  16  odd,  Philip-street,  freehold .  I,6e0 

Marylebone — Ground-rents  of  1271.  13s.,  term  14 

years,  with  short  reversions  to  rack-rents  .  1,167 

Deo.  17. 

By  A.  Walton. 

Norwood,  Clifton  Villas— Ground-rents  261.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  76  years .  660 

By  Wood  &  Spink. 

Islington— 18,  Gibson-square,  41  years,  ground-rent 

rent  61.  10s .  690 

By  T.  Ford. 

Walworth— 88  and  95,  Penro9e-street,  69  years, 

ground-rent  81.  13s .  670 

Old  Kent-road— 1  to  6,  Hendre-road,  20  years, 

ground-rent  211 .  700 

By  Nbwbon  &  Habding. 

Barnsbury— 6  and  7,  Albion-grove,  three  years, 

ground-rent  71 .  85 

28,  Albion-grove,  69  years,  ground-rent  31.  10s.  ...  600 

78,  John-street,  69  years,  ground-rent  41.  4s .  410 

16,  Huntingdon-street,  64  years,  ground-rent  81 ..  690 

2  and  3,  Crescent-street,  63  years,  ground-rent 

HI .  830 

King’s-cross— 28,  30,  and  32,  Wharfedale-road,  68 

years,  ground-rent  161 .  1,176 

2  and  3,  Railway-street,  68  years,  ground-rent  101.  676 

Pentonville — 10  and  11,  Lloyd-square,  26  years, 

ground-rent  101 .  690 

By  A.  G.  Ollby. 

Marylebone — 1  to  6,  Upper  Dorchester-place,  24 

years,  ground-rent  691.  6s .  666 

97  and  105,  Boston-place,  24  years,  ground-rent 

251.  4s .  iso 

By  Ball,  Norbis,  &  Hadley. 

Shepherd’s  Bush  —63,  ‘Adelaide  -  road,  78  years, 

ground-rent  71.  7s .  160 

By  Walton  &  Lee. 

Hendon,  Welsh  Harp — A  freehold  plot  of  land, 

la.  lr.  8p .  900 


Dbc.  18. 

By  MoLachlan  &  Sons. 

Clapham  Common — The  freehold  rasidences,  called 
“  8pringfleld  ”  and  “  Northside,"  containing 
7i  acres  .  16,000 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  December  30. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. — Mr.  G.  H. 
Blagrove,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  “  Viaducts.”  7  p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Annual  Meeting  of  Directors.  8'30  p.m. 

Archceological  Section  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute.  8  p.m. 


Utisreilanra. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 

On  the  17th  inet.  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  was  held 
in  the  Professional  Hall,  George-Btreet, — Mr. 
Washington  Browne  in  the  chair, — when  an 
interesting  paper  on  “Foundations”  was  read 
by  Mr.  David  M.  Westland,  C.E.,  who  pointed 
out,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessity  of  equalising 
the  pressure  on  the  foundations  of  different  por¬ 
tions  of  buildings  which  varied  in  height,  and 
showed  how  this  could  be  done  so  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  per  square  foot  in  the  foundation  of  a 
tower  250  ft.  high  need  not  be  greater  than  that 
of  atwo-Btory  building.  He  next  gave  examples 
of  the  safe  weights  which  could  be  borne  by 
foundations,  and  described  the  different  methods 
adopted  to  obtain  a  stable  foundation  in  soft  or 
treacherous  ground.  In  conclusion,  as  instances 
of  large  and  difficult  works  of  the  kind,  he  gave 
some  details  of  the  foundations  of  the  St.  Louis 
Bridge  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  at  New  York,  which,  he  stated,  were  of 
a  far  more  gigantic  character  than  even  those 
of  the  Forth  Bridge  at  Qneensferry.  A  discus¬ 
sion  followed.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Dean  of 
Guild  Gowans,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Westland  for  his  paper. 

Bow. — The  Children’s  Home,  Bonner-road, 
Bow,  has  just  been  presented  with  two  Munich 
stained-glass  windows,  representing  the  figures 
of  Faith  and  Hope.  They  have  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 


[Dec.  26,  1885. 


Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering. 

On  Saturday  last,  December  19th,  the  thir¬ 
teenth  year  and  thirty-ninth  term  of  this  school 
closed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  presentation 
of  the  certificates  awarded  to  the  students  by 
the  examiners.  The  chairman  on  this  occasion 
was  Sir  F.  A.  Abel,  F.R.S.  ;  the  examiners  were 
Messrs.  S.  C.  Homersham  and  G.  G.  Andre. 
From  statements  made  at  the  meeting  we  learn 
that  the  school  commenced  with  nine  students, 
now  increased  to  nearly  ninety, — eighty-nine 
being  the  number  in  the  term  preceding  the 
one  just  closed.  The  last  student  entered  was 
the  six-hundredth  that  has  entered  the  school. 
Students  who  have  passed  through  the  school 
are  now  filling  important  posts  as  engineers  or 
otherwise  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  lecture 
examination  for  the  term  was  on  “  Materials 
and  their  Manufacture.”  Forty-eight  students 
had  attended  these  lectures ;  forty-three  were 
eligible  for  examination,  and  twenty-six  passed 
with  from  241  to  108  marks ;  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  marks  attainable  was  273.  Three 
students, — W.  Bosman,  J.  F.  Harrison,  and 
F.  Stewart, — had  each  241  marks;  Bosman 
was  also  one  of  the  three  first  for  work  in  the 
drawing  -  office ;  the  other  two  being  E.  R. 
Dangerfield  and  F.  B.  Dixon.  For  work  in  the 
pattern-shop  R.  P.  Verral  was  first  in  order 
of  merit ;  and  J.  F.  Harrison  (mentioned  above) 
first  in  the  fitting-shop.  The  firsts  in  the  second 
year’s  course,—  civil  engineering, — were  : — first 
term,  M.  Mawson  ;  second  term,  E.  H.  B.  Clay- 
don  ;  third  term,  E.  H.  Stillgoe.  Five  certi¬ 
ficates  were  also  awarded  to  students  in  the 
Colonial  Section.  Aninterestingandthoroughly- 
practical  address  was  delivered  to  the  students  by 
the  Chairman,  who  said  that  he  had  long  desired 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  school,  its 
course  of  instruction  and  training,  and  the 
work  done  in  it ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  concerning  its 
character  and  results  had  highly  gratified  him, 
and  even  exceeded  his  expectations,  high 
although  these  had  been. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Disposal.  —  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  proposing  to 
expend  a  further  sum  in  respect  of  deodorisa- 
tion  works  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  and 
are  evidently  hoping  that  the  sludge  will  be 
used  by  farmers,  and  that  the  Board  will  be 
saved  the  expense  of  carrying  it  out  to  sea. 
Dr.  Yoelcker’s  opinion  is  said  to  have  led  to  this 
hope,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  metropolis  if  its  refuse  should  be  a 
source  of  profit;  but  the  project  is  not  very 
encouraging.  It  is  believed  that  of  seventeen 
shillings  per  one  hundred  tons  given  as  the 
theoretical  value  of  town  sewage,  only  two 
shillings  lay  in  the  suspended  matter,  and 
hence,  as  the  recent  Royal  Commission  has 
pointed  out,  the  precipitated  solids  could,  at 
the  best,  represent  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
value  of  the  original  sewage.  London  will  not, 
however,  begrudge  the  expenditure  of  money  if 
its  river  can  be  freed  from  pollution.  This  is 
the  first  consideration,  and  is  an  absolute 
necessity ;  and  it  is  better  not  to  dwell  too 
much  upon  profit,  which  must,  at  the  best,  be 
of  a  very  doubtful  character. — Lancet. 

American  Elevators.  —  The  American 
Elevator  Company  have  just  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  two  additional  elevators  to  be 
erected  in  the  Warnford-court  Buildings,  Throg- 
morton-street,  opposite  the  Stock  Exchange. 
This  building  was  equipped  with  one  of  the 
Standard  hydraulic  elevators  about  a  year  ago, 
and  the  two  others  above  referred  to  are  for  the 
new  part  which  is  just  reaching  completion. 
It  is  intended  to  have  a  typical  American  lift 
service  in  this  building,  and  no  expense  is  being 
spared  to  effeot  this.  All  three  lifts  take  their 
supply  from  the  same  tank  on  the  roof,  and 
discharge  into  another  tank  in  the  basement. 
The  water  is  pumped  back  again  by  a  Worthing¬ 
ton  compound  pump,  and  thus  the  cost  of  work¬ 
ing  all  three  lifts  is  the  cost  of  pumping.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  will  be  the  most  efficient  and 
the  most  economical  lift  service  in  London. 

The  Influence  of  Weather  upon  Sand¬ 
stone. — Protracted  observations  bearing  upon 
the  above  subject  have  been  made  by  Julius 
Stocklasa,  who  (according  to  the  Chemiker 
Zeitung)  divides  the  process  into  four  stages. 
The  first  is  the  oxydation  of  the  ferro-combina- 
tions  (which  causes  the  stone  to  become  yellow) ; 
the  second  is  the  lixiviaton  of  the  carbonates ; 
the  third  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  half 
the  entire  proportion  of  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  the  regular  increase  of  silicates  and  sand ; 
while  the  fourth  is  the  decomposition  of  the  mass. 
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Royal  School  of  Mines. — Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  lectures  in  the 
I  theatre  of  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn- 
!  street,  spoke  of  the  operations  of  “  costeaning,” 
or  “  prospecting,”  as  beiDg  sources  of  consider¬ 
able  expenditure  of  capital,  often  without  return, 
and  especially  of  the  display  of  great  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  particular  class  of  rock  in  which 
i  they  should  be  carried  out.  The  first  difficulty 
i  in  the  way  of  these  particular  methods  of 
i  Bearch  for  a  lode  is  the  presence  of  surface 
i  material  in  the  form  of  sand,  gravel,  vegetable 
matter,  and  vegetation.  Search  operations  are 
necessarily  dependent,  therefore,  to  a  large 
i  extent,  upon  observations  made  upon  a  small 
;  portion  of  ground,  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
very  large  areas.  It  results  from  these  con- 
j  ditionB  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  mines 
1  which  could  be  pointed  out  as  notable  ones  have 
I  been  discovered  by  accident,  e.g.  one  lode 
I  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock  was  dis- 
i  covered  by  some  boys  out  fishing,  who  found 
the  gossan  of  a  copper  lode,  with  a  small 
i  quantity  of  ore  in  it ;  the  Plynlimmon  Mine, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  was  similarly  discovered  by  some  men 
while  fishing  ;  pellets  picked  up  by  game  birds 
had  led  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Lower 
Hungary ;  and  in  Australia  ducks  and  geese, 
having  picked  up  grains  of  gold  from  the  beds 
of  the  streams,  had  directed  attention  to 
profitable  situations.  The  famous  silver  mines 
of  Potosi  were  discovered  by  an  Indian,  who, 
taking  hold  of  a  bush  to  prevent  his  falling, 
pulled  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  thereby  disclosed 
some  masses  of  native  silver.  The  copper 
mines  of  Wallaroo,  in  South  Australia,  recently 
brought  into  prominence,  were  discovered  by 
observing  some  green  copper  in  the  material 
thrown  out  by  a  little  burrowing  animal, — .the 
wombat.  Finally,  a  discovery  of  gold  by  Col. 
Sutter,  a  Swiss  emigrant,  while  cutting  a  small 
water-course  in  California,  has  led  to  momentous 
results  in  so  far  as  it  gave  rise,  not  only  to  a 
“rush”  to  that  particular  district,  but  also  to 
numberless  search  operations  for  similar  deposits 
in  South  America,  Australia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  New  Bridge  at  the  Tower. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  17,  an  agreement  was  sealed  in 
triplicate  between  the  Corporation  of  London, 
Mr.  Horace  Jones  (City  Architect),  and  Mr.  J. 
Wolfe  Barry,  C.E.,  for  the  superintendence  and 
erection  of  the  new  Tower  Bridge,  which  the 
Corporation  are  empowered  to  construct  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  the  royal 
assent  was  given  on  August  14  last.  That 
agreement,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  and  Remembrancer,  and  settled  by 
counsel  and  approved  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones  and 
Mr.  Barry,  carries  into  effect  a  report  of  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee,  adopted  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  October  8. 
After  giving  the  matter  their  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  the  committee  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
30,000i.  should  be  paid  to  the  City  Architect  and 
Mr.  Barry,  in  such  proportion  as  they  might 
mutually  agree  upon,  for  superintending  the 
erection  and  construction  of  the  bridge,  such 
sum  to  include  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all 
superintendents  and  clerks  of  the  works.  The 
total  cost  of  the  bridge  is  estimated  at  610,0002. 

The  Runic  Monument  at  Ruthwell. — It 
is  proposed  to  shelter  the  runic  monument  at 
Ruthwell,  near  Annan,  from  the  weather, — 
which  is  gradually  effacing  its  interesting 
legends,  especially  the  more  lightly-chiselled 
runes, — in  a  building  adjoining  the  parish 
church,  in  which  it  formerly  stood.  The  cost 
of  the  building  is  estimated  at  about  2501., 
towards  which  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  has  given 
252.,  and  other  donations  have  been  promised. 
This  is  a  laudable  project ;  but  why  should  the 
minister  of  Ruthwell  call  it  the  “  proposed 
restoration  of  the  runic  monument  ?  ”  Dii  omen 
avertant. — A  th  enceu  m. 

Sanitary  Reforms  at  Naples. — According 
to  the  Ghemiker  Zeitung,  serious  measures  have 
at  length  been  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Naples.  It  had  been 
found  that  no  fewer  than  2,182  wells  had  to  be 
closed  on  account  of  their  containing  foreign 
substances  of  a  more  or  less  dangerous  character. 
On  account  of  scarcity  of  water  forty-four 
habitations  had  to  he  closed  in  the  Santo 
Giuseppe  district,  and  fifty-six  in  Monte 
Calvario.  If  the  orders  now  given  be  not 
modified,  there  will  have  been  removed  within 
a  short  time  3,175  unhealthy  dwellings,  and 
2,882  polluted  wells  in  Naples  alone. 


York. — The  Fork  Herald  describes  the  new 
Probate  Registry  and  Wills  Offices,  which  are 
being  erected  in  York  by  the  Government  on  a 
Bite  in  Duncombe-place.  The  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  Early  English.  The  materials  used  are 
Bradford  wall  stone,  with  Stainton  stone  dress¬ 
ings,  lined  with  brick.  The  building  is  being 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Tanner, 
Surveyor  to  the  Office  of  Works.  The  clerk  of 
works  is  Mr.  PatterBon.  The  contractors  for 
the  erection  of  the  building  are  Messrs.  Bull, 
Sons,  &  Co.,  of  Southampton. 

The  Glyptotliek  at  Munich. — According 
to  the  Berliner  Borsen  Courier  the  King  of 
Bavaria  has  intimated  his  intention  to  sell  the 
“Glyptothek”  (the  Museum  of  Sculpture),  at 
Munich,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  no 
less  than  25,0U0,000  marks,  or  1,250,0002. 
sterling. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


.  load 

.ft.  cube 
. . load 


TIMBER. 

Greenbeart,  B.G . 

Teak.  K.I . 

Sequoia,  U.8 . 

Ash,  Canada  . 

Biroh  „  . 

Kim  „  . 

Fir,  Dantaic,  4c . 

Oak  . 

Canada  . 

Fine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantaic  . fathom 

8t.  Petersburg  . 

Wainscot,  Riga . log 

,,  Odessa  . 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...std.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd  . . 


bt.  Petersburg,  1st  yel . 

,,  2nd  ,,  . 

„  »  hite  . 

Swedish . 

White  Sea  . 

Canada,  Fine  1st  . 

,,  2nd  . 

„  3rd,  4c . 

,,  Spruce  1st  . 

„  3rd  and  2nd  . 

New  Bruoswick,  4c . 

Battens,  all  kinds . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1  in.  1 

pared,  first  . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 


£.  s.  d. 
6  10  0 
12  10  0 
0  2  6 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 
3  10  0 
1  10  0 
3  0  0 
6  0  0 
3  0  0 

3  16  0 

4  10  0 
6  0  0 
2  16  0 

3  12  6 
7  10  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 
9  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 
6  0  0 
8  0  0 

17  0  0 
12  0  0 
7  0  0 
9  0  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 

4  0  0 

0  9  0 
0  7  6 
0  6  0 


£.  b.  d. 
7  10  0 
16  10  0 
0  2  9 
6  0  0 
4  10  0 
6  0  0 
4  10  0 
6  0  0 
7  0  0 
4  0  0 
6  6  0 
6  0  0 

7  0  0 
4  10  0 
3  15  0 

8  10  0 

7  10  0 

8  0  0 
16  0  0 

8  16  0 
10  10  0 
16  10  0 
18  0  0 
31  10  0 
17  10  0 
10  0  0 
12  0  0 
8  0  0 
7  0  0 
12  0  0 

0  13  0 
0  8  6 
0  7  0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  4c . 

Australian  . 

Mahogany,  Cuba  . . . 

bt.  Domingo  cargo  av . . 

Mexican  ,,  . . 

Tobasco  cargo  av . 

Honduras  cargo  av . 


Maple,  Bird  seye  . 

Bor,  Turkey  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . 

.'.'.'.....‘.’ft. 

W'alnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

IaoJt— Pig  in  Scotland  . ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London . . 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  . 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  . 

8heets,  single,  in  London . 

Hoops  . 

Nail-rods  ,,  . 

COPfBB  — 

British,  eke.  and  ingt . ton 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Australian,  tine  cash . 


cnui,  oars  . . 

Ybi.low  Mbtal . lb. 

Lbai>  Fig,  (Spanish . 

English,  com.  brands  . 

81-bltbb— 

Silesian,  special  . ton 


Ordinary  brands  . 

Tin— 

BaBca  . 

Billiton . 

Straits  . 

Australian  . . . 

English  ingots . . 

Zinc— 

English  sheet . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Copra . 

Palm,  Lagos  . 

Palm-nut  Kernel  ... . 

Kapeseed,  English  pale . . . 

,,  brown  . . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . . 

Tallow  aud  Oleine . . . ... 

Lubricating,  U.8.  . . 

,,  Refined  . 

Tubpbntihk— 

American,  in  cks . cwt. 

Tab  Stockholm . . . brl. 

Archangel . 


£.  s.  d. 
0  0  3* 
0  0  3 
0  0  3 
0  0  6 
0  0  5i 
0  0  4 
0  0  4 
0  0  4* 
0  0  34 
7  0  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  4 


2  2  6 
4  15  0 
4  7  6 

6  15  0 

7  10  0 
6  5  0 
6  16  0 

44  0  0 
46  0  0 

0  0  0 
48  0  0 
0  0  0 
41  2  6 
0  0  4i 
12  2  6 
12  12  6 

16  2  6 
14  17  6 

96  0  0 
94  0  0 
92  15  0 
92  16  0 

97  0  0 

0  0  0 


20  0  0 
30  0  0 
26  10  0 
0  0  0 
29  10  0 
26  0  0 
23  10  0 
21  15  0 
18  0  0 
26  0  0 
7  0  0 
4  0  0 

1  6  9 
0  18  « 
0  11  6 


£.  s.  d. 
0  0  4 
0  0  4 
0  0  3* 
0  0  7* 
0  0  7* 
0  0  6 
0  0  6* 
0  0  6* 
0  0  6 
16  0  0 
14  0  0 
18  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  6 


0  0  0 
6  0  0 
4  10  0 
7  0  0 
9  0  0 
7  6  0 
7  0  0 

46  0  0 
46  0  0 
0  0  0 
48  10  0 
0  0  0 
41  10  0 
0  0  4| 
12  6  0 
0  0  0 

16  7  6 
16  0  t» 

0  0  0 
0  0  0 
83  6  0 
93  6  0 
0  0  0 

0  10  0 


20  10  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  6  0 
0  0  0 
26  10  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
2)  0  0 
40  0  0 
10  0  0 
10  0  9 

17  0 
0  19  0 
0  12  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Fage. 

. 

Construction  of  Vessel  for  Sewage  . 

New  Wing  to  Buildings  . 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
East  London  Hospital... 

500L  (if  not  accepted) 
Not  stated  . 

Jan.  28th 
March  1st 

CONTRACTS. 

Natnre  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewer  . 

Lowestoft  Town  Council 

ohone  4  Ault 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

Collection,  4c..  of  D^ist  . 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Ramsgate  Town  Council 
VV.  Sussex  Constabulary 
Tottenham  Local  Board 

do. 

Jan.  5th 

u. 

Additions  to  Police  Siation,  Worthing  . 

Brick  Sewer . 

EUice  Clark  . 

—  Do  Pape  . 

Jan.  6th 
Jan.  12th 
Jan.  14th 
do. 

ii?13’ 

W  orks  and  Materials  . . . 

Breeze,  Ash»s,  and  Dusting  . 

do. 

do. 

H* 

W'atering  Streets  and  Koads  . . . 

Broken  St  me.  Footway  Kerb,  and  Yorkshire 

and  other  Footway  Paving . 

Passenger  Station  . . 

Boundary -Wall-*.  Abutments,  Ac.,  for  Bridge 

Ironwork  for  Bridge  . . 

Cast-Iron  Main9.  Ac.,  for  Water-Supply  . 

do. 

do. 

Lon.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co. 
Colne  and  Marsden  L.  11. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

8.  B.  Worthington . 

do. 

do 

Jan.  19th 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

Extension  of  a  Pier  at  Greenhithe . 

Sai.itry  Survey  Aesoc. 

Ed.  Tidman  . 

Parr,  Strong,  4  Parr  ... 

Not  stated 

xviiil 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pago. 

Jan.  5th 

rvi 

Building  Inspector  . . 

Willesden  Local  Board 

21.  10s.  per  week  ... 

do. 

TENDERS. 

BATTERSEA. — For  carelaker's  house,  &e.,  at  Win- 
stanley-road  School,  Battersea,  for  tho  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Baiiey,  architect: — 

C.  Wall  . £516  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  493  0  0 

Hobson  A  Co .  488  0  0 

Rice .  415  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  414  0  0 

W.  Johnson  .  403  0  0 


BATTERSEA.— For  caretaker’s  house,  &c.,  at  New- 
road  School,  Battersea,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect:  — 


W.  II.  Castle . 

Hobson  4  Co.  .... 

H.  Mallett . 

Atherton  S,  Latta 

Nightingale  . 

Lathey  Bros . 

Holloway  Bros . 


£1,076  0  0 
1,046  0  0 
970  0  O 
863  0  O 
952  0  0 
917  0  0 
897  0  0 
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FINSBUBT. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  Paul- 
street,  Finsbury,  for  the  Royal  London  Friendly  Society. 
Mr.  II.  H.  Collins,  architect,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  Bros.,  CaDnon- 


Building. 

Fittings. 

Total 

Trent  Bros . 

....  — 

.  £1,799 

0 

Colls . 

. £3.474 

.  1,420 

0 

.  £4  894 

Asbby  Si  Horner . 

.  3,445  . 

.  1,387 

0  . 

.  4,832 

Shunnur . 

•»../.  3,399  . 

1,398 

0 

.  4,797 

Sage . . 

.  -  ...  1,343 

14 

Outhwaite . 

.  3.429  . 

.  1,340 

0 

.  4,760 

Downs . 

.  3,320  . 

.  1,366 

0  . 

.  4,686 

.  3,310  . 

.  1,294 

0  . 

.  4,604 

Drew  A  (.'adman  ...  . 

.  _ 

.  1,240 

e 

— 

Emery . 

.  — 

.  1,234 

0 

,  — 

Kirk  &  Kanda’.l  . 

.  3.400  . 

.  1,130 

o  . 

.  4,530 

Croaker  . 

.  3.188  . 

1,278 

o  . 

.  4,-446 

Sparks . 

.  3.310  . 

1,150 

o  . 

.  4.400 

Laurence  . 

.  3,185  . 

1,191 

o  . 

.  4,397 

Nightingale  . 

.  3/69  . 

1,300 

o  . 

.  4,367 

Hunt  . 

.  3.006  . 

1,180 

o  . 

.  4,185 

Mark  Gentry . 

.  2,915  . 

1,125 

o  . 

.  4,072 

Lascelies*  . 

.  2,361  . 

1,041 

o  . 

.  3,900 

,  Accepted  for  the  whole. 


HAMPSTEAD. — For  gardener’s  cottage  and  lodge, 
Wells  Charity  Estate,  Hampstead.  Mr.  H.  S.  Legg, 


architect  :— 

Burford,  Hampstead . £593  0  0 

Hackworth,  Hampstead  .  585  0  0 

Watts,  Hampstead .  559  0  0 

Gould  A  Brand,  Camden  Town  .  649  0  0 

Butcher  .  639  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  Mission  Hall,  Hart’s- 
lane,  Bethnal-green-road,  for  the  Bedford  Institute  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Edward  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities  by 

AT.  XT  nr  . 


Mr.  H.  W.  Dobbs:- 

Alternative 

Price. 

Serjeant . £1,998  £1,924 

Dove  Bros .  4,795  4,750 

Adams  .  4,779  4,691 

Brass  Si  Sons  .  4,587  4,482 

Woodward  .  4,499  4,427 

J.  Higgs,  Upper  Park-place, 

Dorset-square  (accepted)  4,337  .  4,267 


LONDON.— For  engineering  and  constructional  iron¬ 
work  in  new  warehouses  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
East  London  Aquarium,  Bishopsgate.  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Lowther,  architects : — 

Marshall  &  Hatch  (accepted)  . £1,050  17  0 


NORBITON. — For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling 
for  thirty-six  horses,  at  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  &  Co.’s 
depot.  Manor  Gate-road,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-stre-t,  E.C. 

Higgs,  Btation  Works,  Loughborough  Junction. 
[Accepted  on  a  schedule  of  prices.] 


ROTHERHITHE. — For  the  erection  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 


mew’s  Church.  Mr.  W. 
ampton-street.  Strand. 
Daws  :  — 

Higgs  A  Hill  . . 

Wm.  Downs . . . 

Perry  A  Co . 

Nightingale . 

Lawrance  Si  8ons  . 

Jas.  Morter  . 

Stephens  A  Bastow  .. 


T.  Allen,  architect,  South- 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  W. 

. £10,525  0  0 

.  10.318  0  0 

.  10,221  0  0 

.  1  ,113  0  0 

.  9,821  0  0 

. .  9/97  0  0 

.  9,3  0  0  0 


STOKE  NEWINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  addi¬ 
tional  hospital  stabling  for  thirty-one  horses,  and  Turkish 
bath,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  A  Co.,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Eve,  Union-court,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C.  :  — 

■Exton  . £1.158  0  0 

Adamson  A  8on .  2,810  0  0 

Brass  A  Son  .  2  79)  0  0 

Lawrance  .  j  728  0  0 

Godfrey  A  Son  .  2  666  0  0 

Perry  A  Co .  2,539  0  0 

Morter .  2.520  0  0 

Pown9  .  2.49  4  0  0 

Harm  A  Wardrop  .  2,487  0  0 

Holland,  163,  Brunswick-street* .  2/33  0  0 

•  Accepted. 


WESTMINSTER.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  Baptist 
Chapel,  Romney-street,  Westminster.  Mr.  Vincent  C. 


Brown,  architect : —  Time. 

Wame  A  8ons  . £695  6 

Stephens  A  Bastow  .  6:.9  7 

Haward  Bros .  619  8 

Brow  u  .  595  13 

Holliday  A  Greenwood  .  615  9 

W.  Johnson  .  495  10 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted) .  487  8 


YARMOUTH. — For  re-seating  and  other  works  at  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Great  Yarmouth.  Mr.  W.  B.  Cockrill, 
Gorleston,  architect: — 

Gallery  extra. 


Leggett . £1,5(6  0  £646  0 

Leach,  Lynn  .  793  0  ......  - 

Cooper  .  777  10  331  10 

Bray  .  702  0  211  0 

Bly .  760  0  187  0 

Bedwell,  Lowestoft  .  691  10  172  10 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.—  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “  The  Builder,  London," 


“Faith  "(we  cannot  print  letters  without  authentication  by  the 
writer's  uame  ;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  of  course). — "Each 
Bird."  Sc.  (ditto). — J.  O'C.  (the  designs  of  that  school  are  well 
known  ;  our  object  was  to  illustrate  a  school  of  artists  not  so 
generally  known).— H.  A.  A.  (appeared  in  our  last). 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlca- 

We  are  oompelied  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVt  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  more  newa-tteffis)  which  havs 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  Ste  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  Bhould 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  no<  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “Tub  Buildbb,  London.” 

The  “NEW  YEAR’S  NUMBER” 

Advertisements 

for  this  special  issue  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  as  early 
as  possible. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sir  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words .  0s.  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver¬ 
tisements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 


Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under .  2a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  worihi) . . . .  0a.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY.’ 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent  gardcn,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o  clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS.  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

^  M  VVTH  nr  lIPnVRQ  TO  TV  [CPnVT  r  V  (T  p  „ . , 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  “The  Builder,"  may  bare  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

.  "  THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe  aud  America,  26s.  per  annum.  To 
India.  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  30a.  per  annum.  Remittances  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher,  No.  4ti,  Catherine- 
street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down,- 

Corsham  Down,  and  C  Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  (.  Dried. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adyt. 

Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  feet  cube, 

for  winter  use. 


PICTOR  &  SONS, 

_ _ BOX,  WILTS. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  &  SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyt. 


Dculting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &o.,  ad¬ 
dress  S.  &  J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  -  under  -  Ham, 
Ilipinster.  [Adyt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  -Company  (Mr.-  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E:C.- — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  &  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J  HUDSON  &  SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  con¬ 
necting  Business  Premises. 

Chas.  J.  Wade  &  Co. 


TIMBER  MERCHANTS 
(Late  of  the  Firm  of 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Carr), 
No.  153,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


I 


'  CHARLES  Cni.LINCE'S  PATENT. 


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\J  LEVER,  8CREW,  &  BAER! 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


:  BARREL  BOLT8, 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


GLASS  SET 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  RREAKACE. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAINTING  AND  PDTTY  SUPERSEDED. 

OVER  THREE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 


-  MODELS 


DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

-A.  ItT  ID  SEOTIOICTS 


LONDON: 

356  to  362,  EUST0N  ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 

6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


O  IT  VIE  W.  - 

GLASGOW: 

335,  ARGYLE  STREET. 


